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WHY  MAKE  BEiSOLVTlONml 

Coupled  with  many  a  New  Year's  greeting  is  the 
((uestiou,  "Well,  how  many  resolutions  have  you 
made?"  The  answer  frequently  is,  "What  is  the  use 
of  making  resolutions  when  they  are  usually  broken?" 

In  wishing  all  our  friends  a  Happy  and  Prosperous 
New  Year,  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  urges  each 
one  to  make  good  resolutions  and  to  make  strenuous 
efforts  to  keep  them.  It  is  just  as  important  to  start 
a  new  year  with  good  resolutions  as  it  is  to  take  aim 
before  .shooting  a  gun,  provided,  of  course,  we  are  not 
shooting  just  for  the  noise  or  living  our  lives  at 
random. 

It  is  necessary,  not  only  to  make  our  resolutions  at 
New  Year's,  but  also  to  renew  them  °aeh  day  until,  one 
by  one,  our  intentions  are  carried  out.  We  know  about 
that  paving  job  that  is  said  to  have  been  done  with  good 
intentions,  but  we  are  even  more  firmly  convinced  that 
the  road  in  the  other  direction  is  also  paved  with  good 
intentions,  better  intentions,  and  more  firmly  laid. 

Some  people  fail  to  discriminate  with  regard  to  reso- 
lutions, intentions  and  inclinations.  Their  force  and 
worth  are  in  the  order  mentioned,  but  they  usually  de- 
velop in  the  reverse  order.  It  is  inclination  to  do  evil, 
backed  by  intention  and  resolution  that  gets  people  in 
trouble,  and  inclination  to  do  good,  without  the  support 
of  intention  and  resolution  that  fails  to  bring  the  hap- 
piness and  satisfaction  which  is  the  basis  of  friendly 
wishes  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  is  the  man  who 
knows  where  he  is  going  who  mast  enjoys  the  journej*. 
So  the  man  with  a  definite  aim  iu  life  gets  the  most 
satisfaction  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  desire,  and 
incidentally  distributes  the  most  happiness.  The  drifter 
may  be  hailed  as  a  happy-go-lucky  fellow,  hut  to  our 
mind  he  is  neither  really  happy  nor  lucky. 

Granted,  then,  that  intentiouvS  and  resolutions  arc 
worth  while,  what  shall  they  be?  Why  not  base  them 
on  the  happj'  Christmas  season,  and  the  good  wishes 
wc  have  been  passing  around?  Let  our  friendly  words 
live  in  helpful  works.  Let  us  resolve  that  the  ChrisUnas 
spirit  shall  live  on  to  flavor  our  actions  all  through  this 
year,  so  that  each  one  of  us  may  do  his  part  in  truly 
bringing  good-will  among  men  as  was  proclaimed  at  the 
coming  of  Christ,  whose  bii'thday,  Christmas,  is  so  dear 
to  us  all.  Surely  the  world  needs  more  good-will,  and 
wc  darr  not  disappoint  Him. 


MANY  THANKS. 

The  editor  wishes  to  thank  the  many  friends  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  who  have  sent  such  kindly 
messages  of  cheer  and  friendship  for  this  happy  season. 
May  their  good  wishes  come  true  for  themselves. 


STHAKUn  TALK  ABOUT  OUR  FORESTS 
t  is  almost  a  paradox  the  way  it  is  necessary  to 
temper  with  a  warning  the  frequent  references  to  the 
extent  of  Canada's  forest  resources.  We  have  enor- 
mous forests  in  Canada  collectively  speaking,  but  the 
conditions  surrounding  their  growth  and  deterioration 
are  usually  lost  sight  of  in  the  rosy  remarks  on  their 
geographical  extent. 

Every  land  has  its  prophets  and  enthusiasts  who  must 
always  be  the  leaders  of  thought  and  action.  On  them 
falls  the  burden  of  blazing  the  trail.  Canada  is  blessed 
with  many  conscientious  and  enthusiastic  friends  of  her 
forests.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  future  of  the  industries 
based  on  this  source  of  raw  material  would  be  dark 
indeed.  The  situation  is  serious  enough  as  it  is,  and 
would  be  more  so  but  for  the  ray  of  hope  in  the  efforts 
of  those  who  are  devoting  energy,  ability  and  means 
to  such  a  deserving  public  cause  as  the  perpetuation  of 
our  forests  and  their  exploitation  in  such  a  way  as  to 
afford  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  people  of  Canada. 

Among  the  forest  prophets  of  Canada  appears  Frank 
J.  D.  Barnjum  of  Nova  Scotia.  Heretofore  he  has 
been  a  comparatively  silent  worker.  From  now  on  his 
voice  will  be  heard  and  his  writings  will  be  read.  Oti 
another  page  of  this  magazine  he  makes  some  state- 
ments regarding  the  present  and  future  of  our  forests 
that  would  be  even  more  startling  but  for  the  founda- 
tion already  laid  in  the  work  and  words  of  Wilson 
Black,  Howe,  Power,  Sorgius,  Prince,  Campbell,  Craig 
;uk1  others. 

Of  particular  significance  in  Mr.  Barnjum 's  article 
is  the  comparison  between  annual  growth  and  the  re- 
sults of  destroying  agents,  such  as  fire,  fungi,  insects, 
wind,  etc.  The  necessity  of  taking  these  facts  into  con- 
sideration has  been  pointed  out  by  Howe  and  others, 
but  the  situation  has  apparently  not  made  a  sufficient 
impression  on  the  public  mind  or  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  inclined  to  exaggerate  Canada's  forest  wealth. 
When  a  tree  takes  75  to  150  years  or  more  to  matur(> 
and  their  number  is  as  few  per  acre  as  in  many  so-called 
forest  areas,  one  requires  no  great  genius  to  appreciate 
how  soon  an  enemy  attack  will  more  than  wipe  out 
any  annual  growth.  This  applies  also  to  regions  where 
the  increment  is  perceptible. 

We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Bai-njum  that  as  much  Can- 
adian wood  as  possible  should  be  retained  in  Canada 
to  supply  raw  material  to  Canadian  industries  employ- 
ing Canadian  labor.  We  further  believe  that  the  use  of 
an  embargo  or  export  duty  on  wood  whose  export  is 
now  permitted,  is  only  a  partial  remedy  of  the  situation. 
It  would  hardly  be  right  to  prevent  a  farmer,  say,  from 
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lolling  his  wood  abroad  if  there  were  uo  home  market 
for  it,  any  more  than  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  should 
be  throttled  if  Canadian  enterprises  are  not  starved  by 
export  sale  of  their  surplus.  The  matter  of  disposing  of 
such  fee  land  wood,  is,  as  our  correspondent  suggests, 
largely  a  question  of  organizing  and  educating  the  Can- 
adian consumer  of  such  wood  to  make  the  market  for  it. 
It  may  not  be  economically  possible  for  some  mills  to 
buy  this  material  in  competition  with  hungry  American 
concerns,  desirable  as  such  action  would  be  from  the 
standpoint  of  forest  policy.  To  our  mind  the  advan- 
tage to  the  Canadian  mill  in  having  a  larger  supply 
of  easily  available  material,  while  important,  is  by  far 
a  secondary  consideration  in  comparison  with  the  fund- 
amental purpose  of  any  forest  policy,  namely,  the  per- 
petuation of  the  forest.  It  is  quite  foolish  to  turn  off 
the  spigot  while  the  barrel  leaks  at  the  bung,  even 
though  some  material  may  be  saved. 

So  we  especially  commend  Mr.  Barnjum's  proposal 
and  generous  offer  of  assistance  in  the  matter  of  a  more 
intensive  and  extensive  educational  campaign  to  advise 
the  Canadian  people  as  to  the  true  condition  of  their 
forest  wealth.  It  is  sure  to  follow  an  enlightenment  of 
the  public  that  proper  restrictions  and  regulations  will 
be  enacted  and  properly  enforced  so  that  future  gen- 
erations will  say  that  we  have  properly  conceived  and 
discharged  our  duty  in  passing  on  an  incomparable  in- 
heritance. Surely  the  wood  using  industries  will  sup- 
port this  fine  offer  to  help  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association  and  other  agencies  in  spreading  the  true 
conception  of  present  conditions  and  the  gospel  of  true 
forest  protection — perpetuation. 

There  ought  to  be  a  widespread  discussion  of  Mr. 
Barnjum's  article.  His  statements  deserve  most 
thoughtful  consideration. 


COBWEBS 
We  have  just  learned  that  one  of  readers  actually 
laughed  at  the  rattlesnake  accident  story. 


Well,  Christmas  is  over  and  New  Year's  here.  Now 
let's  all  pull  up  in  the  haness  and  do  more  and  better 
work  this  year  than  we  ever  did  before. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  makes  an  interest- 
ing monthly  report  of  conditions  in  the  paper  industry. 
The  summary  for  November  shows  that  36  machines  lost 
5,829  hours  for  lack  of  labor,  76  lost  13,230  hours  for  lack 
of  orders,  300  lost  22,593  hours  for  repairs  and  371  lost 
24,948  for  other  reasons,  including  lack  of  material, 
coal,  water  power,  etc.  Lack  of  coal  caused  a  loss  of 
more  than  14,000  machine  hours.  Altogether,  683 
machines  lost  66,600  hours,  compared  with  609  machines 
and  69,014  hours  hours  in  October.  Paperboard  suf- 
fered most,  with  a  loss  of  23,347,  followed  by  fine 
papers,  wrappicg  and  tissue. 


The  continual  improvement  in  shipping  conditions 
on  the  Pacific,  continued  with  a  growing  realization  of 
the  wonderful  resources  in  timber  and  power  will 
doubtless  result  in  further  expansion  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  in  British  Columbia  before  long. 


THE  WEST  INDIES  AND  CANADA. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Lord  Rothermere  was 
sincere  in  his  suggestion  that  Great  Britain  should  sell 
a  portion  of  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  States  in 
liquidation  of  her  monetary  debt  to  that  country.  If  he 
was  sincere  then  he  should  be  mightily  ashamed  of  him- 
self. 

Such  a  suggestion,  however,  flippantly  made,  takes 
many  things  for  granted.  It  assumes  that  Great  Bri- 
tain could  "sell"  these  islands,  and  could  transfer  in- 
habitants to  another  national  allegiance.  What  has 
become  of  President  Wilson's  famous  statement  re- 
garding the  transfer  of  allegiances  without  the  consent 
of  the  governed? 

Has  the  treatment  of  the  black  race  in  the  United 
States  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  the  coloured 
inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  desire  to  be  included 
among  Uncle  Sam's  children? 

The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  observe  the  differing 
characteristics  of  coloured  people  from  Alabama  and 
British  coloured  citizens  from  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
contrast  is  all  in  favor  of  the  W^est  Indian.  These 
people  are  well-spoken,  well-mannered,  decent,  often 
deeply  religious,  and  generally  speaking  desirable  citi- 
zens. They  are  a  standing  tribute  to  British  schools 
and  the  working  out  of  British  ideals. 

The  West  Indians  might  feel  concerned  regarding 
Lord  Rothermere 's  utterance,  if  they  did  not  rest  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  such  a  betrayal  of  trust 
was  inconceivable  in  Britain. 

But  in  this  matter  Canada  is  vitally  concerned.  Can- 
ada has  a  first  right  to  be  consulted  regarding  any 
British  colonies  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  from  Guiana 
and  Honduras  to  Bermuda,  nor  can  Canada  remain 
aloof  from  political  developments  in  Newfoundland. 
Canadian  capital  is  deeply  interested  in  all  these  coun- 
tries. Canadian  citizens  are  there  in  large  numbers, 
often  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  their 
place  of  residence,  and  the  interchange  of  goods  be- 
tween say  Halifax  and  the  West  Indies  is  an  old-estab- 
lished tradition. 

So  far  as  Canada's  future  is  concerned,  everything 
in  the  way  of  influence  and  importance  that  has  ac- 
crued to  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War  in  that 
country  may  come  to  Canada  in  a  like  period  of  time. 
Canada  is  a  first-rate  political  power  on  the  American 
continent,  and  no  British  politician  should  be  allowed 
to  even  suggest  transfers  of  British  territory  on  this 
side  o  fthe  Atlantic,  without  hearing  emphatically  from 
Canada.  The  time  has  passed  when  a  British  politician 
could  deal  in  British  colonial  territory.  In  principle, 
and  in  fact,  Great  Britain  has  on  more  right  to  "sell" 
the  West  Indies  to  the  United  States  than  she  would 
have  to  "sell"  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  and  Canada 
would  have  an  equal  right  to  protest  in  either  case. — 
Iron  and  Steel  of  Canada. 


Enthusiasm  for  safety  is  the  biggest  thing  in   indus- 
try today. 


Tumarv  1.  1920. 
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^ome  Startling  Facts  About  Canada's  Forests 

^  Raw  Material  for  Wood  Using  Industries  in  a  Very  Serious  Condition. 

'  By  FRANK  J.  D.  BARNJUM,  Annapolis  Royal,  N.S. 


Mr.  Barujum  is  uot  a  stranger  to  Montreal  as  it  is 
the  city  of  his  birth,  being  a  son  of  Francis  E.  Barnjum 
who  came  to  Canada  from  London,  England,  in  1856, 
and  a  nephew  of  Major  Fred.  S.  Barnjum  who  was 
one  of  Montreal's  best  known  citizens  forty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Barnjum 's  business  career  began  with  the  firm 
of  Taylor  Brothers,  in  the  old  Union  Building  on  St. 
Francis  Xavier  St.,  as  office  boy.  He  later  moved  to 
Maine,  where  his  first  timberland  purchase  was  made 
twenty-eight  years  ago  and  from  there  to  Nova  Scotia, 
where  he  has  been  largely  interested  for  the  past 
twenty  years. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  glad  to  have  Mr. 
Barnjum 's  frank  statement  of  conditions  and  to  note 
his  generous  offer  to  help  the  friends  of  the  forest. 

The  time  has  now  fully  arrived  when  an  embargo 
or  export  duty  should  be  placed  on  the  large  amount 
of  fee  land  wood  that  is  being  shipped  across  the  line 
from  the  principal  pulpwood  producing  provinces  of 
Quebec,  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick.  (Pulpwood  ex- 
ports from  Nova  Scotia  are  practically  negligible,  am- 
ounting to  only  770  cords  in  1917,  the  last  Government 
report  available.) 

These  provinces  now  have  enormous  investments  in 
pulp  and  paper  mills  which  are  increasing  in  number 
every  year,  and  it  seems  incomprehensible  that  the 
owners  and  security  holders  of  these  splendid  monu- 
ments to  Canadian  industry  and  brains  should  longer 
sit  idly  by  and  allow  this  steady  stream  of  raw  material 
to  slip  away  from  their  very  mill  doors.  The  consump- 
tion of  pulpwood  in  Canada  has  reached  such  enormous 
proportions  that  a  halt  should  be  called  in  such 
suicidal  policy. 

Surely  Mr.  Phillip  T.  Dodge,  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  who  is  in  a  position  to  know 
better  than  any  other  authority,  sounded  a  sufficient 
warning  to  Canada  when  he  made  the  statement  that 
the  pulpwood  supply  of  the  Eastern  States  was  prac- 
tically exhausted  and  that  they  must  look  to  Canada 
for  their  future  supply. 

There  are  two  ways  that  the  shipment  of  this  wooii 
can  be  prevented,  one  is  by  an  embargo  or  export  dut.\' 
created  by  the  Provincial  governments,  and  the  other 
is  by  a  combination  of  the  Canadian  mills  purchasing 
all  this  fee  land  wood  year  by  j'ear  and  making  a 
division  of  the  same  on  a  basis  of  the  shortest  rail  haul 
to  the  various  mills. 

The  settler  and  farmer  will  also  be  benefited  as 
with  this  wood  all  manufaetured  in  Canada  he  w'H 
have  a  market  nearer  home,  not  only  for  his  wood  but 
a  bigger  and  better  market  for  his  farm  produce  as 
well. 

To  offset  the  tremendous  loss  of  standing  timber 
caused  by  the  spruce  bud  worm  in  Canada  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  no  paper  mill  should  cut  a 
living  growing  tree  on  its  own  limits  ju*t  as  long  as  it 
can  buy  a  cord  of  tliis  fee  land  wood  that  is  dail.v 
crossing  the  lines  simply  cutting  the  burned  ami  blown 
down  timber  and  salvaging  such  worm  killed  timber 
as  is  economically  possible. 

I  am  uot  cutting  a  tree  on  my  own  lands  while  I 
can  buy  a  cord  of  wood:  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  T  have  the  largest  amount  of  stannini;'  timber  of 


of  any  pulp  company  in  Canada,  based  on  the  capacity 
production  of  my  mills,  and  to  which  holdings  I  am 
adding  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  million  or  more  cords  of  wood  that  is  being  an- 
nually shipped  to  the  United  States,  returning  only 
about  15  million  dollars,  if  made  into  pulp  and  paper 
here  would  not  only  enrich  this  country  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  eighty  million  dollar sj)er  year,  but  would 
prolong  the  life  of  all  of  our  pulp  and  paper  mills  a 
period  of  at  least  five  or  six  years  beyond  their  pres- 
ent expectancy.  9~--         -_i 

This  large  additional  income  is  doubly  important 
in  view  of  the  unfavorable  trade  balance  betAveen  the 
two  countries,  and  would  to  a  large  extent  help  to 
correct  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  exchange. 

Canada  is  in  a  very  independent  position  as  the 
United  States  simply  must  have  our  paper — she  has  no 
alternative.  Newsprint  cannot  now  be  landed  in  New 
York  from  Scandinavia  for  less  than  $170  per  ton, 
81/^e  per  pound,  and  even  then  only  in  limited  quan- 
tities. Our  production  has  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  we  are  now  producing  a  total  of  800,000  tons 
of  paper  per  year,  which  is  very  nearly  half  the  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States,  and  we  shall  very  soon 
be  producing  much  more  than  half,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  American  mills  will  be  forced  out 
of  business  from  lack  of  a  wood  supply.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem  many  of  their  mills  do  not  own  an  acre  of 
timberland.  With  the  exception  of  the  Oxford  Paper 
Company,  and  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
the  larger  mills  in  the  United  States  own  timberlands 
which  will  provide  a  supply  adequate  only  for  a  very 
few  years.  The  greatest  asset  the  paper  companies 
have  toda.v  who  own  timberlands,  is  their  raw  material 
.supply.  But  the  American  mills  should  be  stopped 
from  drawing  the  life  blood  of  our  Canadian  wood 
using  industries.  We  can  find  no  fault  with  their  ac- 
tion as  self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature  and 
I  am  very  sure  if  the  case  were  reversed  the  American 
mill  owners  would  have  taken  this  action  long  before 
this.  However  friendly  neighbors  may  be,  it  is  hard- 
ly reasonable  to  expect  the  mill  owner  in  one  country 
to  allow  the  raw  material  to  be  removed,  almost  from 
his  mill  yard,  to  supply  the  mills  of  another  country 
with  the  po.ssible  closing  down  of  his  own  industry. 

Some  may  question  the  power  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment to  act,  but  the  highest  legal  tribunal  of  the 
State  of  Maine  ruled  that  it  was  constitutional  for  a 
state  to  regulate  even  the  size  of  the  trees  a  man  may 
cut  on  his  own  private  land.  Anyone  who  bought 
land  hi  this  country  bought  it  subject  to  the  laws  then 
existing,  as  well  as  to  any  regulations  that  might  he 
imposed  in  the  future. 

AnnuaJ  Increment  Leaves  a  Net  Loss. 

The  wood  resources  of  Canada  have  been  so  grossly 
exaggerated  that  very  few  are  aware  how  meagre  cur 
supply  of  available  wood  really  is.  I  have  spent  a 
large  portion  of  the  past  few  years  in  a  personal  in- 
vestigation of  the  Canadian  situation,  the  results  of 
which  are  so  alarming  that  I  have  refrained  from  pub- 
lishing m.v  findings. 

The  theory  of  an  annual  growth  that  has  been  in- 
ilulged  in  so  freely  in  the  past  has  simply  Iieccme     a 
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popular  delusion.  There  is,  of  course,  a  gross  growth, 
ruid  a  net  growth  under  some  conditions,  but  to  offset 
this  the  annual  wastage  by  fire,  wind,  insects  and 
fungi,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  far  over-runs 
the  gross  growth.  Consequently  we  are  simply  con- 
suming our  capital  year  after  year. 

If  anyone  has  any  question  as  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  this  wastage,  let  him  explore  the  woods  of 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick,  where  one  can 
travel  day  after  day  and  see  nearly  everywhere  the 
vast  destruction  caused  by  the  spruce  bud  w^orm 
alone.  There  are  millions  of  acres  in  these  provinces 
where  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  standing  pulpwood 
has  been  completely  destroyed. 

To  emphasize  further  this  question  of  growth,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  recent  reports  on  the 
growth  in  some  sections  of  Quebec,  which  show  only 
about  30  board  feet  per  acre,  meaning  about  one  6 
inch  tree  per  acre  per  year.  It  has  never  been  dis- 
puted that  there  is  no  actual  accretion  in  virgin  timber 
but  the  mortality  more  than  offsets  all  growth.  Fur- 
thermore, even  in  cut  over  land  when  one  realizes  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  have  an  average  of  one  ordinary 
sized  tree  per  acre  per  year  blow  down,  how  easy  it 
is  to  see  that  the  annual  growth  is  wiped  out  by  this 
one  process  of  destruction.  I  have  seen  thousands  of 
acres  laid  flat  by  wind,  not  only  in  cut-over  lands  but 
also  in  so-called  virgin  stands.     So  much  for  wind. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  losses  from  forest  fires, 
the  spruce  bud  worm,  borers  and  fungi.  The  figiires 
are  so  appalling  that  I  dare  not  commit  the  result  of 
my  findings  to  print,  but  these  losses  are  so  enormous 
that  no  one  who  is  sincere  will  attempt  to  deny  that 
they  far  over-balance  any  annual  growth  that  there 
is  in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  Cut  out  this  my- 
thical annual  growth  theory  and  what  are  we  doing? 
As  I  said  before,  we  are  simply  using  up  our  capital. 

One  often  sees  the  statement  in  print  that  we  are 
"using  more  than  three  times  our  annual  growth," 
while  in  fact,  as  previously  stated,  there  is  no  annua! 
growth  to  iise,  for  the  reason  that  enemies  of  the  forest, 
cited  above,  destroy  much  more  than  the  growth. 

The  tiniberland  owner  has  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  even  if  he  has  lost  one  half  of  his  standing 
timber,  by  the  ravages  of  the  spruce  bud  worm,  still 
what  lie  has  left  is  worth  double  the  previous  price 
per  cord,  as  the  destruction  is  country  wide,  and  the 
consequently  diminished  supply  will  necessarily  create 
an  immediate  and  substantial  advance  in  land  and 
stumpage  prices. 

If  some  of  the  paper  mills  of  the  United  States  had 
not  gone  so  far  afield  for  their  wood  last  year  by 
invading  the  more  remote  sections  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  where  the  freight  alone  amounted  to  .$16.00 
or  more  per  cord  and  accepted  wood  down  to  a  dia- 
meter limit  of  one  and  one  half  to  two  inches,  they 
would  be  short  of  wood  to-dav. 


y^^liXsome  ( 
(/iiig  timber 


Logging  by  Aeroplane — Not  Yet. 

of  the  wild  estimates  of  our  supply  of  stand 
made  in  the  past,  they  have  simply  taken 
the  ma]i  of  Canada,  determined  the  number  of  squar" 
miles,  and  arbitrarily  figured  so  many  cords  per  acre. 
Now  as  logging  by  aeroplane  has  not  been  perfected 
as  yet,  there  are  only  two  ways  you  can  get  out  wood, 
namely,  by  river  or  railroad.  About  all  the  more  im- 
portant rivers  of  Canada  have  been  logged  on  and 
driven,  from  the  very  earliest  days.  Many  of  them 
have  been  practically  stripped  or  cut  out.  while  others 
are   being  operated  pretty  well   back   to   their  head 


watei'S,  so  far  remote  that  it  takes  two  years  or  more 
to  drive  logs  to  the  mills. 

In  the  case  of  the  railroads  the  condition  is  pretty 
much  the  same  with  the  exception  of  possibly  the 
Transcontinental,  but  inasmuch  as  this  road  was  built 
beyond  the  height  of  land,  there  is  very  little  wood 
available  north  of  this  road,  as  the  rivers  all  drain 
away  from  it  towards  Hudson  Bay.  This  leaves  only 
the  territory  that  lies  south  of  the  railroad,  but  as 
•sawmills  are  springing  up  along  this  line,  like  mush- 
rooms over  night,  and  as  fire  is  taking  a  heavy  toll 
in  this  section,  the  paper  mills  will  derive  only  a  small 
supply  from  this  source.  Every  time  a  railroad  is 
built  in  a  wooded  country,  more  wood  is  burned  up 
than  is  hauled  out. 

When  talk  is  made  about  obtaining  pulpwood  from 
the  cold  northern  sections  that  have  not  been  opened 
up,  where  it  takes  150  years  to  grow  a  four  inch  tree, 
where  the  snow  falls  to  a  depth  of  15  feet  and  the 
thei'mometer  registers  50  below  zero,  it  will  be  only 
when  pulpwood  has  reached  a  price  more  than  $75.00 
per  cord.  We  hear  Alaska  suggested  as  a  possible 
field  for  the  making  of  paper,  but  all  of  the  above 
handicaps  apply  to  this  section,  except  along  the  coas^, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  is  4000  miles  distant  from 
the  large  paper  consuming  market. 

All  anyone  needs  to  know  is  that  in  the  United  States 
more  than  5,500,000  cords  of  wood  are  used  annual- 
ly for  pulp  alone,  in  order  to  realize  that  this  appall- 
ing shrinkage  in  our  capital  stock  of  s*:anding  timber 
must  necessarily  all  too  soon  wipe  out  the  remaining 
supply. 

Beyond  Conception  Is  51/2  Million  Cords 

I  want  the  reader  to  pause  a  moment  when  he  reads 
this  paragraph,  five  million  five  hundred  thousand 
cord.s — not  feet,  but  cords,  used  every  year  in  the 
United  States  for  pulp,  and  principallj'  in  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States.  Few  can  realize  just  what  this 
really  represents,  but  to  try  and  make  this  compre- 
hensible, it  means  a  solid  pile  of  four  foot  wood, 
twelve  feet  high  reaching  clear  across  the  continent, 
or  a  pile  four  feet  high,  nine  thousand  miles  long,  and 
yet  we  may  travel  for  days  on  the  railroads  and  hard- 
l.v  see  a  spruce  tree.  Personally  I  should  not  want  to 
take  the  contract  to  furnish  this  amount  for  even 
one  year,  and  where  is  it  to  come  from  after  the  next 
ten  years? 

Imagination  can  hardly  grasp  the  real  significance 
of  the  terrifying  estimate  of  the  annual  consumption 
of  all  lumber  in  the  United  States  alone,  namely  64 
million  cords  (or  32  billion  feet  board  measure).  Even 
this  estimate  of  consumption  is  doubtless  conservative, 
as  it  is  impossible  for  the  Government  to  obtain  com- 
plete reports  of  all  actual  production. 


Tremendous  Losses  by  Fire. 


1^  .    . 

V*  In  addition  to  this  enormous  anumnt  that  is  being 
cut,  fire  is  taking  a  terrible  toll  as  well.  Over  a  billion 
feet  of  timber  was  destroyed  this  present  year  in  pist 
one  State — Montana.  This  means  two  million  cords 
or  neai-ly  half  the  entire  amount  consumed  for  pulp 
in  one  year,  destroyed  by  the  fire  fiend  in  one  state. 
Last  year  the  same  thing  happened  in  Minnesota,  and 
this  same  thing  has  been  going  on  since  this  country 
was  first  settled  and  to  such  an  extent  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  original  stand  of  timber  has  been  destroy- 
ed by  this  same  cause,  and  yet  some  nuthorities  will 
still  talk  of  an  annual  growth. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact  that  some  of  the  coldest  sectious 
ai-e  the  most  prone  to  fire,  such  as  Newfoundland, 
British  Columbia,  Northern  Ontario,  Northern  Que- 
bec, Minnesota,  Alaska,  etc.  These  fire  zones  are 
just  as  well  defined  as  land  and  water. 

Increase  in  Consumption  Overlooked. 

In  many  of  the  estimates  that  have  been  made  as 
to  the  length  of  time  our  standing  timber  will  last,  the 
important  question  of  the  increase  in  consumption 
is  quite  overlooked,  and  as  showing  what  an  im- 
portant factor  this  is,  I  will  simply  cite  a  5  year  period 
in  the  St.  Maurice  Valley,  where  the  increase  amount- 
ed to  200%,  or  at  the  rate  of  40%  per  year. 

Thus  far  I  have  largely  discussed  principally  the 
pulp-wood  consumption,  and  yet  when  you  add  to 
this  the  extraordinary  demand  we  have  in  sight  for 
lumber  for  new  construction  tlie  world  over,  it  sim- 
ply adds  to  the  danger  that  is  facing  this  country 
from  a  premature  exhaustion  of  a  supply  of  raw 
material  for  our  magnificent  paper  mills,  which  to- 
day are  the  second  most  important  industry  in  Can- 
ada, and  which  with  a  proper  and  judicious  guarding 
of  our  raw  material,  will  shortly  occupy  first  posi- 
tion. 

The  paper  mills  which  have  a  wood  supply  will  make 
large  profits  in  the  future,  as  there  are  so  many  Am- 
erican mills  which  have  no  supply  of  their  own  and 
will  be  forced  out  of  business  on  that  account,  which 
will  make  a  continued  shortage  of  paper  from  this 
time  on.  Furthermore,  no  government  can  for  any 
length  of  time,  interfere  with  the  natural  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  or  make  a  spruce  tree  in  less  than 
50  to  75  years. 

As  showing  what  effect  lumber  and  other  products 
of  wood  may  have  on  the  price  and  scarcity  of  pulp- 
wood,  I  will  simply  note  that  in  some  sections,  owing 
to  the  abnormally  high  price  of  laths,  pulpwood  is 
being  sawn  into  laths  netting  from  $30,00  to  $35.00 
per  cord  for  the  wood  at  point  of  shipment.  • 

Prophecy  Has  Come  True. 

In  an  article  which  I  wrote  three  years  ago  when 
the  publishers  were  complaining  of  21/4  cents  paper, 
I  then  stated  that  the  question  of  the  future  would  be 
not  one  of  price,  but  of  obtaining  paper  at  any  price. 

That  prediction  has  alread.v  proved  only  too  true 
in  a  much  shorter  time  than  I  anticipated. 

I  have  devoted  the  past  28  years  to  the  study  of 
the  one  subject  of  timberlands  and  wood  supply,  and 
during  this  period  I  have  seen  lands  go  from  $1  to  $15, 
$20  and  up  as  high  as  $50  per  acre  for  the  same  lands ; 
and  stumpage  go  for  $1.50  for  a  mark  of  logs  that  only 
took  4  to  the  thousand,  to  a  price  of  $20  per  1000  for 
a  mark  of  12  to  the  thousand ;  pulpwood  from  a  low 
price  of  four  dollars  to  a  high  of  thirty-two  dollars 
per  cord,  and  spruce  lumber  from  a  low  of  twelve  to 
a  high  of  sixty  dollars  per  thousand.  Stumpage  in  New 
Brunswick  even  has  been  sold  as  high  as  $15  per 
thousand  during  the  present  year. 

In  1890  they  were  cutting  trees  that  took  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  to  make  a  thoussand  feet  of  lumber, 
while  to-day  they  are  cutting  to  .such  a  small  dia- 
meter limit  that  in  many  sections  it  takes  40  trees  to 
make  a  thousand  feet.  I  saw  one  pile  of  wood  out  on 
the  Transcontinental  containing  4000  cords,  where  the 
largest  stick  was  41^  inches  and  from  that  it  ran  to 
1%  inches,  with  the  average  size  running  under  3 
inches. 

In  one  section  of  the  Pacific  Coast  where  the  United 
States    Government    estimate    a     stand     of      eightv-six 


bdhou  feet,  the  highest  authority  in  the  timber  cruis- 
mg  hue,  and  one  who  knows  more  of  that  particular 
section  than  any  other  man,  from  actual  cruises  says 
the  figure  8  wants  to  be  dropped,  as  there  is  not  over 
G  bilhon  at  the  very  most.  Another  example  I  have  in 
iiimd  is  a  certain  territory  which  was  estimated  to 
contain  25  million  cords  of  pulpM-ood  and  where,  after 
operating  7  or  8  years,  and  cutting  out  only  about 
2o0  thousand  cords,  all  the  available  wood  was  cut, 
and  at  a  severe  loss,  so  that  further  operations  of  the 
property  was  abandoned. 

I  have  in  mind  another  limit  that  had  been  estimat- 
ed to  contain  16  cords  to  the  acre,  that  was  examined 
li.v  a  very  competent  cruiser,  who  found  it  ran  nearer 
16  acres  to  the  cord,  as  he  expressed  it.  I  can  cite 
several  ca.ses  where  the  shrinkage  in  estimates  are 
just  as  striking  as  those  above  enumerated. 

In  connection  with  this  phase  of  the  subject,  I  can- 
not help  thinking  of  the  reply  an  old  lumberman 
made  when  at  one  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  meetings 
in  ilontreal.  The  question  of  shortage  in  supply 
wa.s  being  discussed,  and  one  of  the  members  suggest- 
ed that  we  did  not  know  Avhat  might  be  for  timber 
"i.^ie  unexplored  regions.  The  old  lumberman  re- 
plied that  "in  any  section  tiiat  the  Canadian  lumber- 
men did  not  know  what  there  was,  there  wasn't  anv- 
thing."  ^ 

More  attention  to  Mills  than  Materials. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  paper  mills  in  the  past 
has  been  that  the  management  have  been  devoting 
their  whole  thought  and  time  to  speeding  up  their  pa- 
per machines,  installing  new  and  improved  machinery, 
and  improving  their  water  powers,  all  of  which  is  of 
course,  very  desirable ;  but  while  they  have  been  doing 
tliis  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  most  vital  question, 
VIZ.  a  su])i)ly  of  raw  material  to  keep  these  mills  run- 
ning. 

The  newspaper  publishers  are  not  without  blame 
for  the  present  shortage  in  newsprint,  for  every  time 
they  have  fought  a  legitimate  advance  in  price,  they 
have  made  it  more  difficult  and  expensive  for  the  mills 
to  do  business,  especially  under  Government  control 
and  regulation,  and  with  regard  to  price  it  is  not 
nearly  as  surprising  that  newsprint  has  advanced 
from  2  to  4  cents  per  pound  and  higher  than  it  is  that 
eggs  have  advanced  from  25c  to  $1.00  a  dozen.  A  hen 
can  be  produced  in  a  year,  while  these  trees  that  are 
being  made  into  paper  have  taken  from  75  to  250 
.\-ears  to  grow,  and  as  they  are  becoming  more  and 
more  remote  from  the  mills,  must  necessarily  become 
more  costly  to  procure.  Think  even  of  the  cost  of 
toting  supplies  back  into  the  woods,  a  distance  of  70 
miles,  the  cost  of  which  in  many  instances,  amouiit- 
from  $50  to  $60  per  ton  for  haulage  alone ! 

Newspapers  must  accept  the  inevitable,  as  all  othci- 
legitimate  lines  of  business  have  done,  and  simph- 
pass  the  cost  along  by  increasing  the  price  of  their 
papers  and  their  advertising  rates.  The  newspaper 
has  become  a  public  necessity— no  one  will  do  without 
it  to-day,  and  papers  will  sell  just  the  same,  whether 
the  price  is,  2,  3,  or  5  cents  per  copy.  And  when  the 
pai)er  mills  are  forced  to  use  some  annual  crop,  as  a 
substitute  for  trees  in  making  paper  (which  is  not 
far  distant)  paper  instead  of  costing  4  cents  per 
pound  will  cost  24  cents  or  more.  So  far  as  the  Am- 
crieaii^  i^ublishers  are  concerned,  it  is  of  course  im- 
material to  them  whether  newsprint  comes  from  Can- 
ada or  the  United  States,  so  long  as  they  are  assured 
of  a  paper  supply  while  the  trees  last.  ' 
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When  the  public  begin  to  realize  that  this  timber, 
which  is  being  cut  today  as  if  it  were  an  annual  crop, 
has  been  growing  from  75  to  250  years,  and  the  only 
way  it  can  be  reproduced  is  by  re-planting,  planting 
with  the  present  high  cost  of  labor  amounts  to  a 
matter  of  $12  to  $15  per  acre,  to  which  must  be  add- 
ed the  cost  of  the  hnid,  which  is  from  $3  to  $10  per 
acre,  something  will  be  done.  This  brings  the  cost  per 
acre  of  these  plantations  of  tiny  little  seedlings  from 
$15  to  $25,  with  an  annual  charge  for  interest,  taxes 
and  fire  protection  for  at  least  a  matter  of  50  to  75 
years  before  another  crop  can  be  harvested. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  possible  loss  from  fire 
and  the  spruce  bud  worm,  and  other  enemies;  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  fire  is  always  with  us,  and 
the  bud  worm  returns  in  cycles  of  from  20  to  35  years, 
and  further,  that  each  recurrence,  as  the  lands  be- 
come harder  cut,  increases  in  violence. 

Imminent  Increase  in  Price  of  Timber  land. 

As  soon  as  the  above  facts  are  absorbed,  as  they  are 
beginning  to  be  quite  rapidly  at  the  present  time, 
timberlands  will  be  selling  on  a  much  higher  scale 
than  they  are  to-day,  and  my  prediction  is  that  the 
biggest  rise  in  timberland  values  that  has  ever  been 
known,  will  take  place  within  three  years. 

There  is  not  a  commodity  in  the  world  that  is  sell- 
ing so  much  below  its  real  value  as  an  acre  of  timber- 
land  to-day.  Think  of  a  crop  that  has  been  50  to  250 
years  growing,  and  that  under  most  favorable  condi- 
tions will  take  from  50  to  75  years  to  reproduce  with 
all  the  attendant  risks,  and  an  actual  cost  of  $75.00 
to  $125.00,  selling  today  at  $10  to  $15  per  acre  of  land 
and  all,  while  an  annual  crop  of  cereal  or  potatoes 
brings  from  $15  to  $100  or  even  more  per  acre,  above 
cost  of  planting  and  harvesting,  and  without  the  land. 

How  to  Remedy  this  Situation. 

It  is  far  better  to  look  this  question  of  a  rapidly 
diminishing  timber  supply  squarely  in  the  face  and 
try  by  practical  methods  to  put  off  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing as  long  as  possible,  and  I  advocate  the  following 
remedial  measures : 

An  active  campaign  of  education  carried  on  by 
literature,  and  illustrated  lectures,  so  as  to  reach  all 
timberland  owners  and  the  public  in  general. 

The  creation  of  a  strong  public  sentiment  by  var- 
ious methods,  so  as  to  establish  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  forests  to  all,  and  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  help  actively  in  preventing 
forest  fires. 

Improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  present 
fire  protective  service. 

Reforestation  on  a  large  scale  by  Governmental 
appropriation,  regardless  of  cost. 

Burning  of  slash  under  certain  conditions  and  in 
certain  cases. 

Change  the  present  wasteful  methods  of  logging 
by  a  closer  supervision  of  woods  operations  bv  in- 
telligent practical  foresters. 

An  embargo  or  export  duty  on  raw  material 
taken  from  fee  lands :  or  the 

Annual  purchase  of  fee  land  wood  by  a  combina- 
tion of  all  the  Canadian  mills. 

I  will  personally  subscribe  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  if  each  of 
the  other  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Canada  will  sub- 
scribe a  like  amount,  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the 
work  outlined  above,  under  the  direction '  of  an 
Executive  Committee  to  he  appointed  by  the  sub- 


scribers to  the  Fund.  This  will  give  us  a  fund 
worthy  of  the  name  and  will  enable  us  to  do  some 
real  work. 

1  am  giving  freely  of  my  time  and  money  towards 
an  educational  campaign  along  these  lines,  as  I  feel 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Canadian  citizen  to  do 
everj'thing  in  his  or  her  power  to  safeguard,  preserve 
and  perpetuate  our  forest  resources  as  they  are  the 
backbone  of  our  country. 

With  regard  to  reforestation,  1  am  glad  to  note  that 
the  bud  worm  has  not  invaded  this  part  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  practically  all 
spruce,  the  amount  of  fir  being  almost  negligible,  and 
probably  also  to  the  fact  that  the  spruce  is  of  much 
a  sound,  vigorous  and  rapid  growth.  I  presume  that 
the  quality  and  growth  here  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  ideal  for  spruce  grow- 
ing, the  amount  of  precipitation  being  very  great. 
Records  at  Halifax  covering  a  period  of  35  years  show 
an  average  annual  rainfall  of  57  inches. 

I  have  a  sample  section  of  red  spruce  tree  in  my 
office  that  shows  a  growth  of  20  inches  in  20  years, 
an  inch  a  year  in  diameter.  That  is  of  course  abnor- 
mal, but  it  is  a  fact  that  spruce  makes  the  most  rapid 
growth  here  of  any  section  on  this  Continent,  which 
hints  at  possibilities  in  reforestation  that  are  not  ap- 
plicable elsewhere.  This  phase  is  well  worth  the 
serious  consideration  and  careful  investigation  of  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Association. 

In  the  old  days  when  railroads  were  first  built  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  timberlands  were  of  little  value  and 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  fire  protection,  this  Prov- 
ince shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Canada  and  vast 
areas  were  destroyed  by  fire,  but  this  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  as  Nova  Scotia  has  to-day  one  of  the  very 
best  forest  fire  protective  systems,  and  her  citizens 
are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  fact  that  timber  is  one  of 
the  most  important  assets. 


NEW  REGULATIONS  FOR  TIMBER  LIMITS. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  with 
respect  to  applications  for  permits  in  general,  has  an- 
nounced that  no  permits  will  be  issued  to  parties  de- 
siring to  cut  for  commercial  purposes. 

Applications  from  municipal  authorities  as.  in  tlb" 
liast  season  to  cut  wood  for  the  use  of  their  citizens 
will  be  received  and  permits  granted  for  the  area- 
which  are  knov.'n  to  be  suitable. 

Individual  applications  for  small  quantities  of  wood, 
for  fuel  purposes,  for  their  own  use,  ^^'ill  also  receive 
consideration  Where  a  settler  is  in  noed  of  material 
for  building  purposes  and  has  none  upon  liis  own  lot. 
the  department  may  consider  granting  a  permit  for  a 
limited  quantity  to  meet  his  actual  needs.  No  other 
applications,  however,  except  in  such  cases  as  has  beei' 
cited  will  be  entertained. 


AFTER  42  YEARS   SERVICE. 

j\Ir.  E.  Villeneuve  one  of  tlie  oldest  and  most  faith- 
fid  employees  of  The  Rolland  Paper  Co..  Limited,  died 
at  his  residence  on  Sunday,  December  28th.  at  the  ag" 
of  58.  He  has  been  with  the  company  for  42  years, 
most  of  that  time  in  Montreal  offii.'e  in  charge  of  thr 
Manufacturing  Department.  For  some  months,  Mr. 
Villeneuve  has  not  been  well  hut  only  recently  was 
he  forced  to  give  up  his  work.  He  was  not  only  a 
most  conscientious  worker  but  a  man  of  pleasant  dis- 
position and  the  officei's  of  the  Company  feel  their 
loss  ill  a  personal  as  well  as  a  busines'^  way. 
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Prevention  of  Decay  in  the  Timber  of  Pulp 
•  and  Paper  Mill  Roofs 


By  R.  J.  BLAIR,  Pathologist,  Forest  Products  Labor- 
atories of  Canada,  Montreal. 


Editor's  Note: — In  the  issue  for  July  3,  1919,  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  published  an  article  by  Dr. 
Blair,  on  "The  Decay  in  Wooden  JMill  Roofs.'"  This 
was  based  principally  on  data  obtained  from  an  in- 
spection of  roofs  in  textile  mills,  where  conditions 
are  much  the  same  as  in  paper  mills.  The  former  ar- 
ticle dealt  largely  with  the  causes  of  decay  and  briefly 
indicated  remedies.  The  present  article  is  written 
especially  with  regard  to  pulp  and  paper  mills  and 
shows  how  a  very  considerable  waste  of  time,  material 
and  trouble  can  be  avoided  by  constructing  the  roof 
properly  in  the  first  place. 

The  decay  of  structural  timber  is  a  subject  which 
has  received  considerable  attention  at  the  Forst  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories  of  Canada.  This  trouble  is  often 
found  in  buildings  where  a  lot  of  moisture  is  always 
present  in  the  air.  In  a  large  number  of  Textile 
Mills,  Dye  Houses  and  Canneries,  where  such  condi- 
tions are  present,  the  factors  responsible  for  timber 
decaj^  have  been  studied  to  find  what  maj'  be  done  to 
prevent  these  losses.  Such  losses  take  place  so  fi-e 
quently   in  the   roof  timber   of  Pulp   and  Paper  Mills 


Fig.  1. — Roof  Planks  after  7  years'  service  on  the  Ma- 
chine Room  of  a  Canadian  Paper  Mill. 

that  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  tbr 
roofs  of,  all  of  the  Canadian  mills. 

The  Investigation. 

At  the  present  time  more  than  SO  of  the  mills  listed 
in  Lockwood's  Directory  have  been  visited  and  the 
conditions  found  in  these  plants  show  that  the  pro- 
posal for  such  an  investigation  was  entirely  justified. 
Nearly  all  of  the  mills  have  used  wood  for  building 
their  roofs,  and  it  has  been  found  that  only  a  ver\ 
small  minority  has  been  successful  in  avoiding  trouble 
with  decay  in  their  roof  timber.  In  one  of  the  news 
prmt  mills  the  roof  of  a  Machine  Room  made  of  3' 
planks  has  been  renewed  this  year  after  a  service  of 
only  5  yefirs.  This  is  the  most  extreme  case  found, 
but  it  shows  what  might  be  expected  to  happen  in  any 
mill  where  no  precautions  have  been  taken  to  avoid 
this  sort  of  trouble. 

In  the  80  mills  visited  it  was  found  that  12  renew- 
ed some  part  of  their  roofs  recentlj^  17  are  making 
renewals   this  year  and  24   others   will   be   doing   the 


same  thing  within  a  short  time.  Of  the  roofs,  which 
have  been  coming  off  this  year,  the  service  has  been 
from  5  to  19  years  with  an  average  of  about  8  or  10 
j'ears.  The  result  is  that  the  Paper  Industry  is  con- 
.stantly  experiencing  heavy  losses  since  the  cost  for 
upkeep  of  the  mills  has  to  be  increased  to  a  figure 
much  beyoug  that  which  should  be  n3cessary.  Every 
bit  of  this  trouble  is  preventable  if  special  precautions 
are  taken  in  building  the  roof  and  in  caring  for  it 
afterwards.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
the  various  conditions  which  favor  the  decay  of  tim- 
ber in  mill  roofs,  and  to  .suggest  that  may  be  done  to 
avoid  the  losses  resulting  from  this  source. 
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moLst  air  easily  reaches  the  cold  upper  side 
where  moisture  condensation  occurs. 

Fig.  2. — Types  of  roof  in  common  use. 

Types  of  Roof  Commonly  Used. 

Little  depends  upon  the  kind  of  wood  which  has 
been  used  for  roofs,  as  bad  ones  were  found  made  of 
Southern  Pine,  White  Pine,  Red  Pine,  Spruce,  Doug- 
las Fir  and  Tamarack.  Numerous  ways  for  construct- 
ing roofs  are  in  use,  but  all  are  more  or  less  unsatis- 
factory on  account  of  decay  which  develops  in  the 
timber.  The  following  types  of  roof  were  found  in 
bad  condition:  1"  board,  2",  3"  or  5"  planks,  2"  x 
3"  or  2"  X  5"  planks  on  edge,  single  planks,  sheathed 
without  an  air  space  and  planks,  sheathed  in  such  a 
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Fig.  3. — Section  of  decaying  wood  containing  Fungus 
Hyphae. 

way  as  to  form  an  air  spaue  of  1,  4  or  niorL'  iiic'ln',s. 
Whether  made  of  straijiht-edged  boards  tongued-and- 
•,M-ooved  lumber,  or  planks  joined  togetlier  with  splines. 
110  material  differeiiee  in  the  lasting-  quality  of 
tlie  roof  has  been  noted.  All  are  equally  bad.  The  bad 
feature,  which  is  common  to  each  of  them,  is  that 
moisture    enters    the    spac's    lu'twcni    I'-.r    phiiikv    •iin! 


reaelleh    llic    llj>p>'r    sidi'    of    tin-    loof    whcl't;    it    causeii 
trouble. 

Defects  Found  in  Mill  Roofs. 

Most  roofs,  wliii'h  give  truuiilc  with  ili'cay,  arc  also 
luisatisfaetory  on  account  of  moisture  eoudeusation 
on  the  tnulcr  surface  during  cold  \\  eat  her.  If  wc 
are  to  design  a  roof  to  give  good  satisfaction  these 
two  poiiiLs  must  be  avoided.  As  a  rule  tiie  roof  whieli 
Is  troubled  with  moisture  condensatioii  is  being  at- 
tacked by  decay  and  a  roof  which  lias  startetl  to  de- 
ray  gives  trouble  with  condensation. 

It  has  been  found  that  each  one  of  four  different 
conditions  has  a  more  or  less  important  bearing  on  the 
lasting  quality  and  service  given  by  a  mill  roof.  These 
eomlitions   arc: 

1.  Natural  ai)ility  of  the  wood  used  to  resist  decay. 

-.  Heating  of  the  mill  so  that  the  roof  does  not  get 
too  cold  in  cold  weather. 

'■').   Insulation  of  the  roof  against  loss  of  heat  through 
it. 

4.   Kenioval  of  moisture  from  the  mill  by  ventilation. 

The  Cause  of  Decay. 

What  is  meant  when  any  piece  of  wood  is  decayed 
is  that  a  low  form  of  plant  life,  called  a  wood-destroy 
ing  fungus  has  been  at  work  within  it.  In  common 
with  all  forms  of  plant  life,  the  fungus  has  certain 
moisture  requirements  which  must  be  satisfied  before 
it  can  begin  to  grow.  As  long  as  wood  remains  dry 
a  fungus  can  do  it  no  harm,  but  as  soon  as  the  amount 
of  moisture  required  by  the  fungus  is  present  in  the 
wood,  it  is  certain  that  decay  will  be  set  up.  The 
point,  then  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
keep  in  mind  in  designing  the  roof  of  a  mill,  is  to  build 
ii  III  sneli  a  wav  that  at  all  times  the  timber  is  too  dr\- 


Fig.  4. — Fruiting-bodies  of  three  species  of  fungi  very  destructive  to  Mill  Roofs. 
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I'or  the  t'iiiij;'iis  |)laiit  to  get  an  o])portiinity  to  grow 
within  it. 

The  active  part  of  the  fungus  plant  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  very  fine  brandling  hairlike  filaments 
which  penetrate  the  wood  in  all  directions.  The  fila- 
ments are  called  h.yphae,  and  as  they  pass  through 
the  wood  they  dissolve  out  part  of  its  substance  so 
that   it   rapidly   deteriorates. 

Under  certain  favorable  conditions  fruitiug-bodies 
of  fungi,  commonly  known  as  toad-stools  or  mushrooms, 
are   produced   on   the   surface   of  the   M'ood   and   from 


Pig.  5. — Meruline  Tremuloides  on  a  brush-treated 
Southern  Pine  timber  found  in  a  new  mill. 

their  appearance  the  species  of  the  fungus  is  deter- 
mined. One  form  which  is  particularly  destructive 
much  resembles  the  common  edible  mushroom;  an- 
other one  which  is  very  often  found  consists  of  a 
brownish  disc  or  shelf  furrowed  on  its  under  surface, 
while  a  third  variety  covered  with  very  fine  pores 
spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  wood  in  a  smooth  sheet 
of  a  sulphur  yellow  color. 

The  Use  of  Preserved  Wood.     . 

The  way  to  prevent  the  growth  of  destructive  fungi 
in  wood  at  all  times  is  to  give  it  a  preservative  treat 
ment.  By  so  doing  a  poisonous  substance,  which  kills 
any  fungus  plants  actually  present  and  renders  their 
further  development  impossible,  is  applied  to  the 
wood.  The  preserving  .substance  may  be  used  in 
various  ways.  If  a  brush  treatment  is  used,  the 
material  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  with  a 
brush  the  same  as  paint.  Such  treatment  cannot  be 
recommended  for  lumber  which  has  been  stored  for 
.some  time  in  yards  and  will  afterwards  be  used  in 
such  a  tr.ying  situation  as  the  roof  of  the  Machine 
Room  of  a  Paper  Mill.  Surface  treatment  is  not 
enough  to  kill  any  fungus  which  may  be  within  the 
interior  of  the  wood,  for  after  only  a  short  service  in 
a  mill  well-develoi)e(l  fruitig  bodies  of  fungi  have 
been  found  on  tiisibers  treated  in  this  way. 

The  timber  may  also  be  immersed  for  a  time  in  a 
l)ath  of  the  preservative.  Bj-  this  method  of  treat- 
ment more  of  the  preservative  gets  into  the  wood 
thar.  when  it  is  applied  with  a  brush. 

The  most  economical  form  of  treatment  for  wood 
which  is  used  in  situations  specially  favorable  to  de- 
cay is  the  one  applied  under  pressure  in  a  cylinder 
designed  for  the  purpose.  By  this  means  the  timber 
is  impregnated  with  the  preservative  substance  and  all 
possibility  of  its  decay  is  removed.  Tt  has  often  been 
suggested  that  roofs  be  built  entirely  of  such  material. 
This  would  only  be  a  partial  solution  of  the  difficulty 


since  a  roof  made  entirely  of  this  timber  would  have 
just  as  much  moisture  condensation  as  any  roof  built 
of  untreated  wood.  Besides,  creosote  which  is 
the  preservative  most  often  used  gives  a  black  oily 
surface  to  the  wood,  which  when  used  for  the  ceiling 
of  a  room  is  anything  but  agreeable  and  attractive  to 
the  eye.  If  we  set  out  to  build  an  ideal  roof,  the  con- 
densation of  moisture  must  be  taken  care  of  as  well  as 
the  decay  of  the  timber.  The  use  of  treated  material 
alone  is  not  sufficient. 

Moisture  Condensation. 

Moisture  condensation,  or  sweating  a~  so  commonly 
found  in  the  great  majority  of  the  mills  where  the 
air  is  moist,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  There  is 
the  condensation  due  to  ver^'  imperfect  ventilation, 
which  forms  at  the  under  surface  of  the  roof  and  col- 
lects in  drops  which  soon  fall,  causing  damage  to  what- 
ever is  beneath.  There  is  also  the  condensation  due 
not  entirely  to  insufficient  ventilation,  which  takes 
place  in  the  spaces  between  the  planks  of  the  roof  and 
the  roofing  paper.  Later  .some  of  this  moisture  col- 
lects in  drops  which  unite  with  those  at  the  under 
surface  of  the  roof. 

The  explanation  of  the  moisture  condensation  is 
simple.  The  air  in  the  great  majority  of  Paper  Mills 
is  very  moist.  Some  of  the  moisture  in  this  air  will 
be  condensed  into  water  as  soon  as  the  air  has  been 
cooled  to  a  temperature  below  its  dew-point.  This  air 
is  so  very  moist  that  a  drop  in  temperature  of  but  a 
very  few  degrees  is  sufficient  to  bring  about  this 
change.  Great  volumes  of  moist  air  leave  the  Paper 
Machines  at  a  high  temperature.  Being  warmer  than 
the  surrounding  air  this  heated  air  at  once  rises  to 
the  roof  unless  seized  by  some  ventilating  appliance 
which  carries  it  out-of-doors.  In  cold  weather  the  inner 
side  of  the  roof  is  so  much  cooler  than  the  air  of  the 
room  that  when  the   moist   air  strikes   it  it   is  cooled 


Fig.  6. — Traces  left  by  moisture  which  had  condensed 

at  the  upper  side  of  the  roof  planks  and  caused 

decay  in  them. 

below  its  dew-point.  When  this  happens  some  of  the 
moisture  is  deposited  on  the  roof  plank  and  after  a 
short  time  it  collects  into  drops  read.v  to  fall.  This 
explains  the  first  type  of  condensation.  With  the  other 
kind,  the  mechanism  is  the  same,  but  the  action  goes 
on  in  a  more  concealed  manner.  As  in  the  previous  in- 
stance the  moist  air  rises  to  the  roof,  but  some  of  it 
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Fig.  7. — Condition  of  the  upper  side  of  Roof  Planks 
after  5  years  on  a  Machine  Room. 

enters  the  .spaces  between  the  planks  and  makes  its 
way  to  the  cold  upper  side  of  the  roof.  Very  often 
there  are  spaces  between  the  planks  and  the  roofinsr 
paper.  In  cold  weather  this  space  is  always  so  much 
colder  than  the  air  of  the  room,  that  when  moist  air 
lets  into  it  the  moisture  will  certainly  be-  condensed. 
The  cooled  air  is  heavier  than  when  warm  so  that 
it  finds  a  lower  level  and  a  place  is  formed  for  the 
entry  of  more  moist  air.  A  permanent  moist  condition 
is  thus  maintained  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  roof 
planks  for  several  months  at  a  time  and  a  most  favor- 
able condition  is  created  there  for  the  development  of 
a  fungus  plant. 

The  upper  surface,  or  a  region  in  the  interior,  lie- 
gins  to  decay  and  as  the  rotting  progresses  it  works 
down  through  the  planks. 

The  decay  is  usually  more  jironounced  where  the 
planks  are  in  contact  with  the  spiking,  or  purlins, 
since  at  such  points  the  roof  is  a  little  cooler  that  at 
other  places  and  condensation  takes  place  there  more 
easil.y.  At  the  most,  only  a  few  years  are  required 
for  the  wood  to  rot  to  such  an  extent  that  removal 
becomes  necessary. 

The  Roof  Deck. 

Forming  as  it  does  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  tlu^  First 
layer  of  wood  used  in  the  roof  should  be  of  dressed 
material,  wliich  may  be  painted.  It  is  not  necessai-\ 
to  use  treated  lumber  for  the  deck  of  the  I'oof.  Jjatei 
there  will  be  discussed  the  value  of  an  insulating  layer 
placed  on  this  roof  deck  for  the  purpose  of  heat  in- 
sulation. This  extra  layer  prevents  moisture  conden- 
sation with  the-  result  that  the  possibility  of  decay  m 
the  timber  is  very  remote.  To  make  reasonably  sure, 
however,  that  the  roof  will  be  as  safe  a.s  possible,  this 


Fig.  9. 


-Planks  in  Roof  badly  Rotted  near  the  Spiking 
Strip. 


first  laj-er  should  be  of  high  grade  material  naturall.x 
resistant  to  deca.y.  The  best  choice  would  lie  with 
Cedar,  Redwood,  Cypress  or  dense,  resinous  Southern 
Pine.  This  first  layer  should  be  no  mere  than  2"  w 
thickness  and  the  span  should  be  such  that  ;i  2" 
plank  may  be  safel.v  used. 

Cedar  or  Redwood  for  Roofs. 
The  best  roof  wnnhl  ln'  made  entirely  of  wood  liglil 
in  weight  and  naturally  resistant  to  decay.  Either 
California  Redwood  or  Cedar  is  eminentlj'  fitted  for 
such  a  purpose.  Both  of  these  woods  naturally  re- 
sist the  attack  of  fungus  and  for  this  reason  alone 
are  better  for  roofs  than  woods  not  having  this  proper- 
ty. They  have  the  additional  advantage  that  on  ac- 
count of  their  low  specific  gravity  their  heat  conduc- 
tivity is  less  than  that  of  the  woods  which  are  usual- 
h'  used  for  structural  purposes.  A  considerable  saving 
in  heating  would  result  from  the  iise  of  such  timber  in 
iuiilding  a  roof. 


Fig.  8. — Sections  of  Roof  Planks  after  6  years  on 
Machine  Room. 


-Decay  in  the  Spiking  Strip  of  roof  after  5 
years'  service. 

(To   be   continued.) 
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Paper  Exports  Held  at  Border 

At  the  session  of  newsprint  inquiry,  ;it  Ottawa,  Dec. 
22,  the  price  of  sheet  news  was  advanced  to  $92  per 
ton  in  carload  lots,  and  $95  per  ton  in  lots  less  than 
two  tons. 

According  to  correspondence  that  casae  too  late  for 
our  last  issue,  an  order  was  signed  by  the  Controller, 
effective  from  January  1st,  1920  to  June  30th,  1920, 
authorizing  such  prices  for  sheet  news,  after  the  pub- 
lishers vising  sheet  news  had  conferred  with  manu- 
facturers of  this  commodity,  and  had  reached  an  un- 
derstanding. The  matter  of  standardization  and  weight 
of  paper  used  by  the  smaller  dailies  was  up  to  Tues- 
day morning  undecided.  Representatives  from  both 
sides,  including  Mr.  John  Imrie,  Edward  Beck,  and 
likely  Mr.  A.  L.  DaM'e  will  decide  the  question. 

Indications  during  the  first  day  of  the  inquiry  tend- 
ed to  show  that  some  of  the  western  newspapers  were 
in  a  bad  way  as  concerning  supplies.  It  was  mention- 
ed at  Ottawa  on  Monday,  that  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press  had  only  two  days  supply  of  paper  ahead,  and 
that  unless  more  paper  could  be  secured  from  Fort 
Frances  it  faced  the  possibility  of  having  to  temp- 
potarily  at  least,  cease  publication  before  the  end  of 
the  week. 

It  was  further  heard  that  the  principal  reason  for 
the  calling  of  the  inquiry  was  to  determine  what  posi- 
tion the  Fort  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  oc- 
cupied? In  some  circles  it  was  heard  that  the  publish- 
ers of  certain  newspapers  supplied  by  this  mill  desired 
to  get  their  $3  per  ton  rebate  as  in  connection  with 
the  special  price  first  fixed  for  this  mill  by  the  Con- 
troller which  was  afterwards  upset  by  the  Paper  Con- 
trol tribunal.  Fort  Frances,  it  was  heard,  intended 
to  contests  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  pay 
back  the  $3  per  ton  to  the  publishei's,  and  that  they 
particularly  insisted  on  not  being  forced  to  supply  in 
Canada  beyond  their  quote,  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
Owing  to  the  illness  of  Senator  Ross,  Counsel  for  Fort 
Frances,  the  position  of  this  mill  was  not  formally 
placed  before  the  Controller  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  inquiry. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon  session  on  Mon- 
day the  position  of  various  newspapers  was  spoken 
of  and  at  one  stage  it  defeloped  that  the  publisher  of 
an  Ontario  weekly  had  tendered  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Com- 
pany a  cheque  in  payment  for  paper  which  had  not 
been  honored  by  the  bank. 

Fort  Frances  Tells  the  Law. 
That  export  shipments  from  the  Fort  Frances  mill 
to  the  United  States  were  stopped  on  Tuesday  last, 
was  the  statement  of  the  Controller  when  he  read  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  MacNichol  at  the  newsprint  inquiry 
last  week.  Seven  cars  were  tied  up  and  refused  pass- 
age by  the  customs  officials.  It  was  the  fii'st  embargo 
placed  by  the  Controller  under  the  recent  order  in- 
council. 

Mr.  Tilley,  K.C.,  represented  the  grave  possibilities 
of  western  newspapers  having  to  cease  publication 
before  the  end  of  this  week,  unless  Fort  Frances  con- 
tinued to  supply  them.  Senator  Rosa,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  inquiry,  gave  the  Controller  to  understand 
that  one  would  wire  Fort  Frances  and  try  and  ar- 
range to  have  the  supplies  to  western  newspapers  con- 
tinued. The  Controller  said  the  mills  must  obey  this 
order  and  supply  Canadian  publishers  on  their  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  would  be  cut  off. 

At  the  session  on  the  23rd,  Mr.  Taylor,  representing 
Mr.  Clarkson  gave  figures  as  to  the  produce  cost  of 
the  Fort  Frances  mill  mill  from  IMareh  1917  to  Septem- 


ber 1919.  From  March  1917  to  June  1918  the  aver- 
age was  $50.31  per  ton.  For  the  first  six  months  of 
1918,  $60.02,  and  the  average  for  the  whole  period 
covered  by  the  Government  control  $60.15  per  ton. 

Besides  the  inquiry  into  what  the  costs  had  been, 
the  question  of  repayment  of  certain  monies  by  the 
Fort  Frances  mill  to  certain  newspaper  publishers 
was  also  touched  on.  Under  some  of  the  orders  of  the 
paper  Controller  this  mill  was  allowed  three  or  four 
dollars  per  ton  more  than  the  other  Canadian  mills. 
The  Paper  Control  Tribunal  disallowed  this  increase, 
because  of  rebate  of  duty  on  sulphite,  and  the  Con- 
troller later  ordered  that  the  excess  money  paid  should 
be  given  back  to  the  publishers. 

:Mr.  Tilley  submited  that  the  Fort  Frances  Company 
should  be  made  to  supply  at  the  same  price  as  the 
other  paper  manufacturers  and,  asked  that  orders  to 
this  effect  be  made  accordingly.  This  lead  the  Con- 
troller to  remark:  "I  can't  see  where  I  can  make  any 
orders  after  the  first  of  January."  To  Senator  Ross, 
Mr.  Prmgle  said  "It  strikes  me  that  Port  Frances 
should  accept  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
other  mills." 

The  position  of  the  Port  Prances  Company  briefly 
IS  that  it  has  been  supplying  beyond  its  share  of  Cana- 
dian tonnage  to  western  newspapers,  and  does  not 
want  to  be  compelled  to  look  after  the  western  trade 
unless  it  is  compensated  by  the  other  jiulls  for  doing 
so.  It  appears  that  an  equitable  arrangement  is  be- 
ing M'orked  out. 

Text  of  the  New  Order 

The  text  of  the  new  agreement  as  approved  of  and 
signed    by  Controller   Priugle,   was   as   follows- 

Whereas,  By  Order-In-Council,  dated  the  third  day 
ot  November,  1917,  I  am  empowered  to  make  such 
order  or  orders  as  I  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable 
for  the  distribution  of  paper,  by  the  manufacturers  to 
the  publishers,  and  I  am  further  empowered  to  fix 
prices ; 

And  Whareas,  by  my  order  dated  the  26th  Septem- 
lier,  1918,  I  did  fix  the  prices  to  be  charged  for  news- 
print paper  for  the  period  from  first  July  1918  to 
first  December,  1918;  ' 

And  Whereas  an  appeal  was  taken  from  my  said 
order  of  26th  September,  1918,  by  both  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  publishers  to  the  Paper  Control  Tri- 
bunal, and  by  the  judgment  of  the  said  Paper  Control 
Tribunal  dated  18th  August,  1919,  the  prices  fixed 
by  my  said  order  were  varied,  but  otherwise  such  order 
was  confirmed ; 

And  Whereas,  by  my  interim  orders  dated  the  30th 
day  of  November,  1918;  the  31st  day  of  January,  1919- 
the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  1919,  and  the  31st  dav  of 
May,  1919,  the  thirty-first  day  of  July,  1919;  "the 
thirty-first  day  of  September,  1919,  and  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  October,  1919,  I  did  continue  up  to  and 
including  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  1919,  the 
prices  fixed  by  my  said  order  of  26th  September,  1918. 

And  Whereas  I  have  given  consideration  to  the  pres- 
ent conditions  of  the  paper  market  both  in  regard  to 
supplies  and  market  price,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  should  be  an  increase  in  price 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1920. 

I  do  therefore  Order  and  Direct,  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  newsprint  paper  within  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  do  supply  to  the  newspaper  publishers  through- 
out Canada,  newsprint  paper  in  sheets  at  the  rate  of 
$4.60  per  hundred  pounds  in  carload  lots;  $4.75  per 
hundred  pounds  in  less  than  carload  lots,  but  of  two 
tons  or  over;  all  to  be  f.o.b.   at  mills  of  the   various 
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mauufaetiirors  for  the  period  of  six  months  from  the 
first  day  of  January,  1920,  to  the  first  day  of  July, 
1920,  and  that  the  price  thereafter  for  sheet  news 
shall  be  liO  cents  and  fiTi/j  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
respectively,  in  excess  of  the  lowest  export  price  for 
roll  news  as  determined  by  published  prices  of  the 
International  Paper  Company,  the  Canadian  Export 
Paper  Company,  and  the  George  H.  Mead  Companj'. 

The  maximum  commission  for  jobbers  or  other 
middlemen  for  selling  newsprint  obtMined  from  any 
of  the  manufacturers  of  newsprint  in  Canada  shall  be 
as  follows:  fifteen  cents  i)ei-  100  pounds  in  car  load 
lots,  forty  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  less  than 
carload  lots.  The  commission  shall  be  added  at  the 
mill  or  at  the  warehouse.  The  cost  at  the  warehouse 
will  be  the  net  mill  cost  plus  freight,  cartage  and  other 
reasonable  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  getting  the 
paper  to  the  warehouse.  In  billing  customers  these 
items  and  the  commission,  shall  be  stated  separatel.v. 

Under  the  power  reserved  b.v  me  to  revise  my  former 
interim  orders  I  do  confirm  the  prices  fixed  by  my 
former  orders  for  the  ])eriod  up  to  the  first  of  July, 
1918,  and  for  the  period  from  first  December  1918  to 
thirtv-first  December,  1919. 

Signed.     K.  A.  PRINGLE, 

December  22nd,  1919.  Commissioner. 


CO-OPERATION     IN     THE     PRESERVATION     OP 

TIMBER  LANDS  URGED  BY  THE  U.  S. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Accoj-ding  to  a  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin 
just  issued,  the  rate  of  depletion  of  the  forests  in  the 
United  States  is  more  than  twice,  probably  three  times, 
what  is  actually  being  produced  by  growth  in  a  form 
serviceable  for  products  other  than  firewood. 

Already  the  supplies  of  all  the  great  Eastern  centres 
of  production  are  approaching  exhaustion,  with  the 
exception  of  the  South,  and  even  there  most  of  the 
mills  have  not  over  ten  to  fifteen  years'  supply  of  vir- 
gin timber.  Even  at  this  time  the  Southern  pine  is 
being  withdrawn  from  many  points  as  a  competitive 
factor  aiul  its  place  taken  by  Western  timbers.  This 
inevitably  results  in  added  freight  charges,  which  the 
consumer  must  pay. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  it  looked 
as  though  the  management  of  forests  as  permanent 
productive  properties  might  be  voluntarily  undertaken 
by  private  owners  on  a  large  scale,  but  since  then  the 
situation  has  materially  changed.  The  need  for  the 
adoption  of  an  enlarged  program  of  acquisition,  the 
bulletin  points  out,  has  become  increasingly  urgent. 
More  than  twent.v  years  ago  the  Division  of  Forestry, 
as  it  was  then  called,  offered  to  give  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  private  timber  owners  who  might  w.ish  to 
consider  appl.ving  forest  management  to  their  prop- 
erties. 

By  the  mi(^dle  of  1905  requests  had  been  received 
for  the  examination  of  private  holdings,  large  and 
small,  comprising  in  all  10,900,000  acres  of  land.  On 
the  strength  of  the  showing  made  by  the  preliminary 
examinations,  a  number  of  the  owners  of  the  biggest 
of  these  holdings  entered  into  co-operative  agreements 
for  the  preparation  of  working  plans. 

But  private  forest  interests  failed  to  folloAv  up  the 
heginninSi.  and  the  Government  and  the  States,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  must 
join  hands  to  work  out  a  program  that  will  correlate 
public  and  private  efforts  looking  to  the  protection 
and  proper  administration  of  forests.     The  f\inction 


of  the  Federal  Goverument,  in  addition  to  handling 
the  national  forests,  it  is  suggested,  would  be  to  stim- 
ulate, guide  and  co-ordinate  State  action  and  conduct 
necessary  investigations  regarding  the  best  methods 
of  forestry,  to  assist  the  States  in  the  classification  of 
land  and  to  harmonize  action  betAvecn  the  States. 

With  regard  to  the  Federal  attitude  toward  private 
forestry',  it  is  suggested  that  the  Government  would 
work  primarily  through  the  State  agencies.  To  ini- 
tiate the  proposed  policy,  a  Federal  law  would  be 
necessary  authorizing  the  Government  to  co-ojjcratc 
with  the  States  in  bringing  about  the  protection  and 
right  handling  of  forest  lands  within  their  borders 
and   ])roviding  means  for  such  co-operation. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 

HAX1)-1!()()K  OF  CHEMISTRY  AXi)  PHYSICS.— 
Ilodgman,  Coolbaugh  aiul  Scnseman,  seventh  edi- 
tion. 533  pages  and  index.  Price  !i;2.50.  Pub- 
lished by  Chemical  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

This  book  is  a  compilation  of  data  prepared  for  the 
use  of  professional  men.  It  would  perhaps  have  serv- 
ed a  much  wider  field  if  a  page  or  so  on  the  use  of 
exponents  and  formulae  had  been  included  for  the 
use  of  those  not  so  well  versed  in  scientific  terminolo- 
gy- 
Much  of  the  work  consists  of  extracts  and  data  from 
other  works,  w-hieh  presume  on  the  part  of  the  reader 
possession  of  information  not  given  in  the  present 
manual.  An  example  of  this  is  in  the  quotation  from 
Talbot's  Quantitative  Analysis  on  the  method  of  silv- 
ing  chemical  problems  (pp.  526-8),  in  the  second  ex- 
ample, on  calculating  the  volume  of  reagent  required 
for  specific  operations.  The  weight  of  barium  chloride 
required  to  precipitate  sulphur  is  calculated  elosel.v, 
but  no  reference  is  made  to  the  desirability  of  usnig 
an  excess.  Thus  while  the  explanation  would  be  re- 
quired only  by  the  novice,  the  operation  is  presumed 
to  be  carried  out  by  an  experienced  analyst. 

The  mathematical  applications  and  formulae  arc 
also  of  more  use  to  men  of  considerable  and  continued 
experience  in  their  use. 

The  inclusion  of  pliotographic  formulae  (pp  490- 
4)  is  an  unusual  and  very  i)ractical  feature.  The 
functions  and  composition  of  foods  arc  not  always 
readily  available  and  their  inclusion  here  (313-5)  is  to 
be  commended.  The  table  of  decinormal  solutions 
(pp.  245-7)  is  full  and  there  is  a  good  page  on  indica- 
tors, but  incorrectly  indexed  by  three  pages.  The 
tai)le  of  squares  and  roots  is  also  indexed  three  pages 
out   (64  instead  of  67 ). 

A  ])aper  chemist  woiild  like  to  find  sometime  a  table 
of  factors  giving  the  conversion  from  Bcirium  sul]ihate 
to  Aluminum  sulphate,  but  that  is  too  much  to  hope 
for. 

Apart  from  the  minor  faults  noted,  the  book  is  ex- 
ceptionally compact,  is  well  printed  :ind  bound,  and 
covers  an  unusually  wide  range  of  ^^ubject  matter, 
compiled  from  authoritative  sources. 

The  publishers  have  shown  a  great  dciil  of  enterprise 
and  deserve  to  be  congratulated  on  producing  such  a 
useful  and  complete  manual.  The  publication  of  works 
like  this  b.v  industrial  compan.ies  indicates  the  deeper 
interest  taken  now  in  the  provision  of  working  facili- 
ties by  these  firms,  not  only  for  their  own  employees 
but  of  general  application. — C. 

Editor's  Note: — The  Chemical  Rubber  Company 
M-ill  make  a  special  offer  to  people  purchasing  several 
copies  or  ordering  goods. 
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UNITED  STATES  TslOTES 


That  the  powerful  tiuaiicial  iuterests  responsible 
for  the  ineorporation  of  the  Hercules  Paper  Corpora- 
tiou  iutend  to  make  the  corporation  a  tremendous  fac- 
tor in  the  production  of  paper  in  America  on  a  spe- 
cialized service  basis,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
on  Friday,  December  19th,  they  made  a  most  impor- 
tant acquisition  by  purchasing  the  controlling  interest 
of  the  Frank  Gilbert  Paper  Company,  Waterford,  N.Y., 
from  its  President,  H.  I.  Prankard.  This  Company  is 
one  of  the  oldest  producers  of  paper  in  America  and 
operates  three  mills  consisting  of  a  paper  mill  in 
Waterford,  N.  Y.,  a  pulp  mill  in  Cohoes,  N.  Y..  and 
tlieir  recently  erected  large  paper  mill  in  Cohoes,  N.Y.. 
rated  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  plants 
in  the  country.  This  Company  has  long  borne  an 
enviable  reputation  in  the  trade  for  the  perfection 
of  its  product,  the  diversity  of  its  papers  and  its  loca- 
tion, which  permits  quick  deliveries  to  the  important 
markets.  A  gratifying  feature  of  this  transaction  is 
that  Mr.  Prankard  is  to  be  Vice-President  of  the  Her- 
cules Paper  Corporation  as  head  of  its  division  of 
manufacture,  embracing  the  mills  alreadj-  acquired 
and  those  it  may  erect  or  acquire.  He  brings  to  this 
national  organization  twenty-five  years'  experience,  a 
contagious  enthusiasm,  great  ability  as  an  organizer 
and  in  addition  a  splendid  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  large  consuming  trade. 

Under  direction  of  Dr.  Otto  Kress,  head  of  its  pulp 
and  paper  section,  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  is  conducting  experiments  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  how  to  prevent  an  infection 
that  causes  a  loss  of  more  than  $5,000,000  annually 
in  wood  pulp.  The  experiments  will  probably  be  ii- 
nanced  by  paper  mill  operators  until  Congress  appro- 
priates the  necessary  funds.  The  loss  is  attributed 
to  molds  or  fungi  that  attack  the  trees,  remaining  in 
the  ground  wood  and  thus  damaging  stored  pulp  by 
destrojing  the  fibre.  Infected  pulp  is  known  to  clog 
the  paper  machine,  resulting  in  dirty,  Aveakened 
paper,  greatly  increasing  the  amount  of  suljihite,  be- 
sides causing  a  total  loss  of  between  10  and  15  per 
cent  in  pulp,  thus  raising  the  price  of  paper.  Dr. 
Kress 's  problem  is  to  discover  a  spray  that  will  kill 
the  fungi.  If  the  experiments  result  in  a  solution  of 
this  problem,  the  cost  of  print  pajier  would  undoubt- 
edly be  lowered,  other  factors  renmining  unchanged. 
Dr.  Kress  sees  other  relief  for  the  present  paper  sit- 
uation in  the  use  of  Western  woods  and  wood  from 
Southern  Alaska,  which,  he  believes,  may  be  shipped 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  manufactured  cheapl.y 
enough  to  compete  with  the  New  York  market.  One- 
third  of  the  paper  imported  into  the  T'nited  States  is 
exported  mainly  from  Canada,  and  new  development 
of  paper  mills  appears  to  be  at  a  standstill  in  the 
.Ciiited  States. 

Plans  for  the  launching  of  a  general  membership 
campaign  were  formulated  at  the  first  meeting,  re- 
cently held  in  New  York  City,  of  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Salesmen's  Association  of  the  Paper  Industry. 
This  is  a  new  organization  in  the  paper  trade  and  was 
formed  during  the  annual  gathering  in  November  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 


Because  his  paper,  the  East  St.  Louis  "Daily  Jour- 
nal," was  hard  hit  by  the  newsprint  shortage,  Pub- 
lisher A.  T.  Spivey  was  put  to  the  necessity  of  getting 
out  one  day's  issue  last  week  on  brown  wrapping 
])aper.  When  he  heard  that  one  of  the  company's 
orders  of  paper  was  caught  in  a  railroad  wreck  at 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  Mr.  Spivey  obtained  from  friends  in  the 
pa])er  trade  enough  brown  paper  to  print  his  editions 
until  his  regular  supply  of  newsprint  again  arrived. 

A  resolution  calling  upon  Government  departments 
to  report  immediately  the  amount  of  print  paper  used 
by  them  and  whether  a  10  per  cent  reduction  could 
be  made  Avas  introduced  in  Congress  just  prior  to  the 
holiday  recess  by  Representative  Steenerson  of  Min- 
nesota, chairman  of  the  House  Post  Office  Committee. 
The  departments  will  also  be  required  to  state  whether 
the  large  amount  of  printed  matter  furnished  to  news- 
papers which  do  not  request  it  could  be  discontinued. 
To  determine  whether  newspaper  publishers  abide  by 
the  request  of  the  committee  to  reduce  their  consump- 
tion of  ncAVsprint  by  10  per  cent  for  the  next  six 
months,  Chairman  Steenerson  also  introduced  a  reso- 
lution asking  the  Post  Office  Department  for  compara- 
tive Aveights  of  ncAvspapers  entered  at  first  and  second 
class  post  offices  for  the  last  six  months  and  for  the 
next  six  months.  Action  on  the  resolutions  was  de- 
ferred. 

F.  R.  Gee,  Avho  has  resigned  as  comptroller  of  the 
American  Writing  Paper  Company  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion Avith  the  White  &  Wyckoff  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Avill  be  succeeded  by  P.  R. 
BroAvne,  general  auditor  of  the  Avriting  paper  com- 
jjany.  ]Mr.  Brown,  Avho  is  considered  Avell  qualified 
for  the  position  of  comptroller  because  of  his  associa- 
tion Avith  Mr.  Gee  in  the  management  of  the  depart- 
ment of  accounting  and  supervision  of  the  general 
office  combined  Avith  his  Avide  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. Avill  assume  his  new  duties  January  1.  Mr. 
Browne,  prior  to  his  coming  to  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Company  in  August,  1917,  was  an  accountant 
on  the  staff  of  Ernst  &  Ernst,  prominent  certified 
public  accountants  for  four  years,  with  the  Parker- 
Potter  Company  of  Ncav  York  for  three  years,  and 
liefore  that  he  Avas  for  three  years  chief  of  the  account- 
ant department  of  the  United  States  Metal  Products 
Company  of  Ncav  York. 

The  Republic  Bag  &  Paper  Company  of  Ncav  York, 
Avhose  business,  the  manufacture  of  flat  and  square 
bags,  has  been  booming  to  such  an  extent  that  its 
])resent  factory  facilities  have  become  inadequate, 
iilans  in  the  near  future  to  erect  a  ncAV  factory  build- 
ing in  Greater  New  York.  For  this  purpose  it  has 
.iust  issued  $500,000  of  7  per  cent  preferred  stock. 
The  concern  expects  soon  to  offer  the  jobbers  through- 
mit  the  country  a  line  of  self-opening  grocer's  bags. 

The  first  convention  of  the  Kalamazoo  Valley  local 
division  of  the  Cost  Association  of  the  Paper  Industry, 
recently  held  at  the  Park-American  Hotel,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  proved  a  huge  .success  in  every  Avay.  The  gath- 
ering brought  together  several  score  of  paper  mill  ex- 
ecutives, cost  accountants,  auditors  and  others  con- 
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nectsd  with  the  industry.  Interesting  papers  wore 
read  hy  S.  L.  Bush,  manager  of  research  of  the 
Crocker-McEhvain  Company  and  the  Chemical  Paper 
Manufacturing  Company;  Norman  Bardeen,  manager 
of  the  Lee  Paper  Company,  Vicksburg,  and  by  D.  E. 
Burchell,  comptroller  of  the  Eastern  Manufacturing 
Company,  Bangor.  M.  Bush,  in  his  address,  outlined 
the  complete  procedure  used  by  the  Chemical  Paper 
Manufacturing  Company  in  compiling  its  costs,  illus- 
trating with  charts  the  points  he  made.  Mr.  Bardeen 
spoke  on  the  "Benefit  of  Cost  System  to  an  Exec- 
utive," and  Mr.  Burchell 's  talk  was  on  "Fundamentals 
and  Essentials  of  Cost  Accounting." 

An  Associated  Press  despatch  received  last  week 
from  a  correspondent  in  France  who  has  been  mak- 
ing observations  of  the  reconstruction  work  now  going 
on  there,  tells  of  the  use  in  France  of  millions  of  yards 
of  oiled  paper  as  a  substitute  for  window  glass  in  the 
rebuilding  work.  The  "transparency"  is  composed 
of  two  sheets  of  oiled  paper  stretched  between  the 
window  casings  and  is  re-enforced  by  a  widely  spaced 
network  of  strings.  This  substitute  temporarily  re- 
places glass  while  the  glass  works  in  ten  departments, 
destroyed  during  tlic  war  are  being  rebuilt. 

A  new  mill  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  newsprint  paper,  it  has  been  learned,  is  soon 
to  be  placed  in  operation  at  Roanoke  Rapids,  North 
Carolina,  by  cotton  milling  interests  who  are  planning 
to  run  such  a  plant  as  a  side  issue.  It  is  understood 
that  buildings  for  the  enterprise  have  already  been 
secured  and  the  water  power  contracted  for.  The 
buildings,  which  have  been  heretofore  used  for  other 
purposes,  will  be  ready  for  the  work  of  paper-making 
as  soon  as  some  necessary  alterations  have  been  made 
and  the  machinery  has  been  installed.  The  plant,  it 
is  said,  will  have  a  capacity  sufficient  to  supply  all  of 
the  papers  now  published  in  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina. 


GOOD  CHEER  CLUB. 

Pledge  to  the  Merry-Go-Rounds 

To  promote  hajipiness,  efficiency  and  civic  welfare, 
I  sincerely  promise  that  wherever  I  am 

I  will  talk  Health  instead  of  sickness. 

I  will  talk  Prosperity  instead  of  failure. 

I  will  talk  Good  News  instead  of  bad  news. 

I  will  tell  the  Cheerful  tale  instead  of  the  sad  tale. 

I  will  mention  My  Blessings  instead  of  burdens. 

1  will  speak  of  the  Sunshine  of  yesterday  and  to- 
morrow instead  of  the  clouds  to  to-day. 

I  will  Encourage  instead  of  criticise. 

I  will  be  a  Friend  to  everyone. 


THIS  IS  AWFUL 


As  an  example  of  what  may  be  the  result  of  an 
overheated  machine  room,  the  following  gem  from  the 
Digester  seems  to  be  the  real  thing: 

Why  did  the  "Flow  Box"  the  "Press,"  the  "Wire 
Shaker,"  and  the  "Broke  Beater?"  Because  the 
"Press"  said  in  the  "Digester"  that  it  saw  the 
"Dandy  Roll,"  the  "Felt  Stretch"  and  the  "Winder 
Reel."  It  must  have  been  "Free  Stock,"  but  it's 
•'Dryer"  than  H down  there,  anyway. 

Editor's  Note. — The  above,  which  is  contributed  by 
a  gent  in  the  mill,  naturally  suggests  the  important 
question:    Would  the  sulphite  if  the  eroundwood?" 


WHERE  MACHINE  TENDERS  GET  $9.00  A  MONTH 

Discussing  paper  making  conditions  in  India  when 
visiting  Grand  Mere  recently,  Mr.  J.  N.  McNicol, 
assistant  paper  controller,  remarked  that  one  of  the 
chief  differences  between  the  Indian  paper  industry 
and  that  of  Canada  was  in  the  matter  of  wages. 
"When  I  was  in  India,"  he  told  the  Digester,  "the 
machine  tenders  received  nine  dollars  per  month  and 
had  to  find  their  own  food  and  lodging  out  of  that. 
The  broke  hustlers  received  about  four  dollars  per 
month.     And  they  worked  a  twelve-hour  shift." 

With  the  exception  of  the  mill  managers  and  the 
superintendents  of  departments,  Mr.  McNicol  added, 
those  employed  in  the  Indian  mills  are  all  natives. 
While  the  natives  receive  but  very  small  pay  accord- 
ing to  our  .standard,  the  pay  rolls  are  not  necessarily 
verj^  small,  because  of  the  number  of  men  employed. 
There  is  a  very  much  larger  number  of  employes  per 
ton  of  paper  turned  out  in  India  than  in  Canada. 
Each  machine  is  manned  by  about  three  times  the 
number  of  men  as  is  required  to  handle  the  machines 
in  a  plant  like  the  Laurentide.  This  is  because,  owing 
to  climatic  conditions,  it  is  impossible  for  the  men  to 
work  at  high  speed  and  it  requires  three  Hindoos  t<> 
do  a  job  that  one  white  man  could  easily  perform. 
Then,  too,  sickness  is  verj-  prevalent  among  the  na- 
tives and  this  necessitates  a  very  large  staff. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  men  employed  and 
the  very  high  cost  of  chemicals,  which  all  have  to  be 
imported,  the  cost  of  production  is  high.  There  is 
no  pulpwood  available  in  India  and  the  raw  material 
for  newsprint  is  a  grass  which  is  grown  in  the  jun- 
gles, and  which  is  called  sabbi.  It  requires  three  tons 
of  the  raw  material  to  one  ton  of  paper.  The  grass 
is  treated  in  cookers,  similar  to  the  digesters  used  in 
the  Laurentide  plant.  For  the  coarse  and  strong 
grades  of  wrapping  paper  the  sabbi  pulp  is  generally 
mixed  with  stock  made  from  the  scraps  from  the  jute 
mills,  and  in  some  mills  rag  pulp  is  also  used.  Most 
of  the  Indian  mills  turn  out  both  newsprint  and  book 
papers. 

The  mills  of  India  supply  practically  all  of  the 
newsprint  required  by  the  papers  of  that  country. 
There  are  not  many  large  papers  printed  in  English 
and  though  there  are  a  great  many  native  papers  they 
all  have  but  verj-  small  circulation  and  require  only 
a  small  supply.  Of  the  writing  paper  and  book  paper 
the  Government  consumes  a  large  percentage  of  what 
the  mills  turn  out. 

The  largest  mill  in  India  is  that  of  the  Tittaghur 
Paper  Company,  near  Calcutta,  which  operates  eight 
machines.  There  are  mills  also  at  Lucknow,  Gwalior, 
Poonaha,  Surat  and  Bombay.  They  average  three 
machines  each. 

Mr.  McNicol  spent  fourteen  years  in  India  He  was 
in  charge  of  the  Scindia  Paper  Mills  at  Gwalior  for 
four  years.  He  then  spent  several  years  engaged  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  Reay  Mills  at  Poonaha,  and 
was  for  eight  years  superintendent  and  manger  of  the 
Bengal  Mills. 


A  very  effective  agent  for  moisture-proofing  wood 
has  been  found  in  an  aluminum  leaf  coating.  This  coat- 
ing practically  insulates  the  wood  against  any  change 
in  atmospheric  conditions,  and  is  partocularly  valuable 
for  use  where  accurate  form  and  balance  must  be 
maintained,  as  would  be  necessary  in  an  aeroplane 
propeller. 
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The  International  Paper  Products,  Limited,  has  been  a  charter  to  buy  and  operate  tinilier  lands  and  water 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000  to  buy,  powers.  The  capital  stock  is  $550,000. 
sell  and  deal  in  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  of  all  Kose-McLaurin,  Limited,  is  the  name  of  a  firm  that 
kinds.  Among  the  incorporators  are  Percy  R.  Iload,  yhas  been  organized  in  Montreal.  A  charter  has  been 
A.  E.  Johnson,  W.  W.  Schoales,  A.  E.  Way,  W.  J.  J^ granted  permitting  the  concern  to  carry  on  business 
Butler  of  Toronto.  '  *in  pulpwood  and  lumber. 

Ritchie  &  Ramsey,  coated  paper  manufacturers  of/ii  I  William  L.  Wills,  manager  of  the  H.  G.  Smith  Corn- 
Toronto,  have  been  granted  supplementary  letters  pa-/,Tlany,  Limited,  wholesale  pajjer  dealers  and  stationers, 
tent  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  from      Regina,  was  in  Toronto  this  week  calling  on  the  trade. 


IE 


\ 


$250,000  to  $450,000  by  the  creation  of  250  shares  of 
stock  at  $100  a  share. 

The  Canada  News  Publishing  Company,  Limited, 
printers,  stationers,  lithographers,  etc.,  have  been 
granted  incorporation  at  Winnipeg.  The  capital 
stock  is  $50,000  divided  into  5,000  shares  of  $10.00 
each.  Among  the  incorporators  are  Rev.  J  E.  Lind- 
burg,  editor,  and  Rev.  V.  J.  Tenguueld  of  Winnipeg 

The  will  of  the  late  W.  P.  Ryrie,  formerly  managing 
director  of  Becker  and  Company  of  America,  exporters 
of  sulphite  pulp  and  late  head  of  the  Ryrie  Paper 
Company,  has  been  filed  for  probate  at  Toronto.  The 
estate  is  valued  at  $82,998.64  and  as  the  deceased  was 
unmarried  twenty  nephews  and  nieces  will  probably 
benefit  from  the  will. 

The  Beaver  Board  Company',  Limiteil,  Thorold  are 
making  good  progress  with  their  building  in  that  town. 
The  factor}-  will  be  of  steel  and  mill  construction.  The 
Carswell  Construction  Company  of  Toronto  have  the 
contract 

Hambly  Brothers,  Limited,  have  been  incorporate 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  and  will  carry  on 
general  printing  and  publishing  business  at  78  Rich- 
mond Street,  Toronto. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Canada  Gazette  contains  the 
announcement  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Lazier 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Montreal,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  .$45,000, 

Tenders  for  the  purchase  of  the  defunct  Tor(  ,<i 
Times  were  to  have  been  in  by  noon  of  last  Saturuay 
but  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Master  in  Cham- 
bers none  had  been  received  uj)  to  that  hour.  It  was 
stated  that  a  dozen  people  had  looked  over  the  prop 
erty  since  September  5  and  nearly  all  of  them  had  re 
ported  it  worth  $125,000.  Everything  was  in  better 
shape,  it  was  said,  than  when  the  paper  ceased  pub- 
lication, as  the  machinery  had  been  gone  over.  The 
upkeep  was  over  1,000  a  month,  including  $625  a 
month  rent,  and  insurance  and  caretaker's  salary. 
There  is  a  mortgage  of  $25,000.  It  was  intimated  that 
certain  interests  are  seeking  an  option  on  the  propert.v 
but  nothing  definite  is  known  of  their  intentions. 

Mr.  H.  Sherriff  of  the  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Co.. 
Toronto,  sailed  on  the  Empress  of  France  on  Nov. 
25th  for  a  brief  business  trip  to  England.  During 
his  stay  in  London  he  will  deal  with  several  imiM'rtant 
matters  in  conection  with  the  sale  of  th'?  Wayagamack 
product  in  Europe.  He  will  return  to  Canada  early 
in  January  and  in  the  meantime  the  Toronto  office  is 
taking  care  of  all  correspondence   and  enquiries 

The  Franquelin  Lumber  and  Pulp  Wood  Company. 
Limited,  has  been     organized  at  Quebec  and  granted 


Geo.  McKee  manager  of  the  Donnacona  Pulp  and 
Paper  was  in  Montreal  last  week.  He  reports  excellent 
progress  with  their  pulpwood  operations.  The  wood 
is  all  cut  and  yarding  well  vinder  way. 

Members  of  the  paper  trade  fraternity  in  To- 
ronto were  pleased  to  gi-eat  Captain  Fred. 
Fisher  this  week.  Captain  Fisher  was  at  one 
time  a  valued  employee  of  the  C'anada  Paper 
Company  and  some  time  before  going  overseas  he  was 
in  the  bond  business.  He  has  .just  returned  from  some 
years  spent  on  active  service  and  is  looking  fit. 

V.  E.  Nunez,  superintendent  of  the  Nashua  Gum- 
med and  Coated  Paper  Co.,  states  that  preparations 
are  going  forward  nicely  at  their  mw  Canadian  jilant. 
About  21/2  tons  a  day  of  paper  will  be  waxed  daily. 
As  much  as  possible  of  the  paper  stock  will  be  bought 
in  Canada,  but  some  grades  required  are  not  3'et  ob- 
tainable from  mills  in  the  Dominion 

Abitibi  Reorganizes 

iunouncement  of  the  reorganization  in  Mon- 
the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Ltd., 
was  received  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  paper  cir- 
cles, particularly  among  tli^ose  who  frequent  the  stock 
exchanges.  According  to  advices  received  in  Toronto 
a  new  company  has  been  formed — Abiiibi,  Limited-- 
or  is  to  be  formed,  with  a  capital  of  $31,000,000,  di- 
vided into  $30,000,000  common  stock  and  $1,000,000 
preferred.  This  new  organization  is  to  take  over  the 
•Vbitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  as  a  go- 
ing concern,  giving  the  holders  of  the  letter's  common 
stock  five  shares  of  common  stock  for  each  share  now 
held,  the  preferred  holders  receiving  share  for  share 
Mlike.  There  would  thus  be  issued  at  the  outset  of  the 
new  company's  career  $25,000,000  in  common  and  $1,- 
000,000  in  preferred  stock,  leaving  a  balance  of  $0,- 
000,000  in  the  treasury  for  disposal  among  the  share- 
holders at  the  discretion  of  the  directors.  Holders  of 
Abitibi,  as  of  record  Jan.  2,  will  receive  a  dividend 
of  four  and  a  half  per  cent  bringing  the  disbursements 
for  the  year  up  to  six  per  cent. 


le  \^ 

A.%  '/riie*  an 
a'^freal  of  t 


FIRE  DESTROYS  SAWMILL 

Quebec,  Dec.  30. — A  large  sawmill,  owned  by  Le- 
clerc  and  Helanger,  at  Lotbiniere,  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  along  with  many  thousands  of  feet  of  lumber. 
The  material  loss  will  run  up  to  ten  thousand  dollars, 
with  no   insurance. 


A  fabric  closely  resembling  silk  is  now  being  manu 
factured  from  trees  that  are  natives  of  the  tropica' 
regions  of  Asia.  Africa  and  South  America. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA  NOTES 

TIk'it  are  several  movements  on  foot  in  the  way 
of  )iew  undertakinfrs  bnt  your  eorresi>ondont  prefers 
to  wait  until  a  full  statement  may  be  made  rcgard- 
int,'  this.  Such  a  statement  will  be  forthcoming  dur- 
ing the  next  week  or  two  and  should  be  of  interest 
to  eveiyone  in  the  business.  The  prospects  are  that 
some  important  and  large  plants  will  be  started  dur- 
ing the  coming  spring.  This  will  add  greatly  to  the 
already  important  plants  that  ar;-  turning  out  pulp. 
Transportation  from  British  Columbia  Needed 

The  demand  is  still  great  for  water  transportation 
facilities  from  British  Columbia  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Your  correspondent  just  had  an  interview 
with  a  man  who  has  been  active  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
operations  of  the  Province  for  some  years  and  he  laid 
liarticular  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  everything  pos- 
sible should  be  done  to  increase  water  transportation 
facilities  at  the  earliest  iiossible  moment  and  partic- 
ularly should  we  endeavor  to  have  transportation  fa- 
cilities between  British  Columbia  and  the  Atlantic 
Coast  through  the  Panama  Canal.  This  really  applies 
to  otiier  industries  besides  ])ulp  and  paper  manufac- 
ture. 

Without  doubt  such  facilities  will  be  forthcoming 
iust  as  soon  as  sufficient  freight  is  assured  for  such 
a  route.  Just  the  same  as  facilities  between  British 
Columbia  and  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  will 
be  assured  when  the  freight  is  forthcoming. 

Steamship  companies  are  starting  active  canvasses 
of  the  ditferent  industries  and  endeavoring  to  find  out 
just  how  much  freight  may  be  secured  should  the  route 
via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  East  Coast  be  inaugur- 
ated. They  would  find  that  dift'erent  associations 
c(uiiiected  with  various  industries  would  do  every- 
thing possible  to  assist  them  in  this  canvass. 

EXPORT  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES  AT 
VANCOUVER. 

The  Canadian  Mercantile  :Marine,  Ltd.,  S.S  "Cana- 
dian Importer"  sails  from  Vancouver  for  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  about  Jan.  1.5,  1920.  By  June,  1920 
the  Companv  hopes  to  have  four  regular  freighters 
piving  on  tliis  route.  The  plan  is  to  have  four  stops. 
Two  in  New  Zealand  at  Wellington  and  Auckland, 
and  two  in  Australia  at  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  This 
will  mean  that  the  business  between  Canada  and  the 
two  Southern  Pacific  nominions  Avill  have  an  immense 
increase. 

From  now  on  Canada  must  advertise  Canadian  goods 
in  every  country  that  the  Government  owned  freight- 
ers reach.  It  will  result  in  an  inter-dominion  trade 
beyond  the  imagination  of  Canada's  most  optimistic. 

South  America  is  another  country  which  should 
prove  of  value  to  Canadian  exporters.  There  is  at 
present  an  intermittent  service  from  Y?ncouver,  that 
cannot  be  depended  uiion.  Before  1920  rolls  by  it  is 
hoped  there  will  be  a  regular  service  to  all  ports  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Central  and  South  America. 

A  direct  .service  is  ])roinised  to  South  Africa  from 
Vancouver  before  the  end  of  1920.  This  will  mean  real 
big  export  business  from  A'ancouver  to  our  sister 
Dominion  in  South  Africa.  Exporters  of  pulp  aud 
paper  will  he  glad  to  know  that  shipping  conditions 
with  these  countries  are  to  be  improved  so  soon,  and 
will  without  doubt  make  active  preparations  to  create 
new  markets,  and  increase  those  they  already,  have 
ill  the  countries  to  be  reached  by  the  new  Govern- 
ment line  of  steamers.  It  is  up  to  Canadian  produ- 
cers to  fill  the  hold  of  every  steamer  leaving  our  ports. 


PUBLISHERS  DISPUTE   PRINGLE'S  AUTHORITY 

Toronto,  Dec,  2S. — The  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers' 
Association  on  Saturday  filed  notice  of  appeals  to  thi- 
paper  control  tribunal  against  the  order  made  by  the 
paper  controller,  R.  A.  Pringle,  K.C.,  on  the  24th  in- 
stant, fixing  prices  for  newsprint  paper  supplied  by 
the  Fort  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited. 

In  that  order  the  paper  controller  increased  by  an 
averatre  of  -tlO  per  ton,  the  prices  he  had  fixed  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1918  for  newsprint  su|)plicd 
by  the  Fort  Francis  company  during  that  period  and 
rontinucd  for  the  period  from  December  1,  1918,  to 
(late  the  diffci'cntial  of  -i^li.OO  per  Ion  in  favor  of  that 
company,  in  accordance  with  other  newsprint  manu- 
facturers. 

The  publishers  who  form  the  association,  content 
that  Mr.  Pringle  had  no  jurisdiction  to  revise  at  this 
time  the  prices  for  the  first  half  of  1918.  and  that  the 
effect  of  such  revision  is  to  deny  the  customers  of  the 
Fort  Frances  company  the  relief  granted  them  by  the 
paper  control  tribunal  on  the  publishers'  appeal  against 
ilr.  Pringle 's  order  of  September  26,  1918.  As  the 
paper  control  tribunal  on  that  appeal  fixed  the  same 
price  for  the  Fort  Frances  company  as  for  other  com- 
panies, the  publishers  contend  that  Mr.  Pringle  should 
not  have  continued  a  special  price  for  that  company 
for  the  period  from  December  1.  1918.  to  date. 


VANCOUVER  SHIPPING 

On  December  8th.  the  S.S.  "'Joan  of  Arc"  sailed  for 
San  Francisco  and  South  American  points  with  a  cargo 
of  pulp  and  canned  fish.  The  pulp  for  San  Francis- 
co and  the  canned  fish  for  Peru.  Chile,  and  Bolivia. 
The  Overseas  Shipiiing  Agency  Co.,  Cunningham. 
Manager,  rejjorts  that  the  S.S.  Annett  Rolph  will  sail 
earlv  in  Februarv  on  the  same  route  as  the  Joan  of 
Arc' 
Jan.  20.— S.S.   .Methven.    C.   P.    O.    S.   sails    for   Japan 

and  China,   freight  only. 

Jan.  22.— S.S.  Empress  of  Russia,  "c.  P.  O.  S..  sails  for 

Japan   and   China,   freight   and   iiassengers. 

Jan.  24. — S.S.  Niagara  Falls.  Australian  Line,  sails  for 

New   Zealand    and    Australia     freight      and 

passengers. 

•Ian.     .V  —S.S.   Eurydaiiias.  Blue  Funni'l  Line,  sails  for 

Liver]iool   direct,  freight   onl.v. 
Jan.   l.'i. — S.S.  Canadian    Importer.   Caiiiidian   Mercan- 
tile JIarine,  sails  for  New  Ze.'dand  and  Aus- 
tralia, freight  only. 
Jan.   I.").- -S.S.  Mount  Cervin.  Dingwall   Cotts  &  Com- 
)ian.v.  sails  for  Tunis.  Marseilles  and  Genoa, 
freight   onl.v. 
Jan.  2.').— S.S.  Melville    Dollar.  Canadian    Robert    Dol 
lar   Company,   sails    for     Shanghai.      IIoul' 
Kong  and   ]\Iaiiila. 


FAIR  EXCHANGE 

A  young  man  returned  from  service  overseas  asked 
a  neighbor  of  mine  what  he  should  do  to  get  right 
into  the  thick  of  this  reconstruction  business.  To 
which  the  horneyhanded  farmer  gave  this  laconic 
and  trenchant  answer:  "Sell  .vour  wrist  watch  and 
buy  an  alarm  clock.'"  And  T  venture  to  assert  that 
one  might  write  volumes  upon  volumes  and  not  say 
iialf  so  much.  What  we  need  most  today  is  simply 
something  to  wake  us  up.  We  don't  need  to  watch 
Uie  passing  of  time  to  know  when  to  quit  work  or  to 
go  to  sleep.  Quit  M-lien  we  have  done  all  wc  can  for 
one  day.  and  kind  nature  will  take  care  of  the  sleep- 
ing.   The  alarm  clock  will  do  the  rest. — Valve  World. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Toronto,  December  27,  1919. — The  i'eaturo  of  the 
week  a.s  far  as  new.sprint  is  concerned  was  tlie  agree- 
ment reached  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  pub- 
lishers, tixing-  $80  per  ton  for  the  next  six  months  as 
the  price  to  be  paid  the  makers,  which  practically 
terminates  newsprint  wartime  control.  After  June 
30th  it  was  agreed  that  the  lowest  export  price  should 
prevail.  In  the  paper  trade  generally  the  settlement 
of  the  matter  is  viewed  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction 
and  there  is  a  conviction  that  the  agreement  will  re- 
sult in  stimulating  the  industry  throughout  Canada. 
In  the  meantime  the  scarcity  continues  and  the  de- 
mand is  not  decreasing  any.  There  is  a  general  im- 
pression that  paper  of  most  kinds  will  continue  to  be 
scarce  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  un- 
less the  publishers  take  some  really  serious  move  to 
cut  down  and  save,  because  it  is  not  inticipated  that 
there  will  be  any  increase  in  production  to  speak 
of  until  the  early  part  of  next  year.  Newspaper  pub- 
lishers both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  being 
urged  in  many  quarters  to  make  some  concerted  ef- 
fort in  the  way  of  economy  with  the  "iew  to  making 
the  supply  cover  the  demand  and  relieving  a  rather 
serious  situation.  It  is  stated  that  large  publishers 
are  in  the  market  buying  tonnage  over  their  con- 
tract requirements  and  this  has  brought  the  market 
price  of  spot  paper  to  around  7  and  7V2C  a  pound. 

The  mills  were  notified  by  the  Controller  during 
the  week  that  by  agreement  between  the  publishers 
and  the  manufacturers  an  order  would  be  issued  fix- 
ing the  price  to  the  publishers  on  sheet  news,  on  20 
tons  or  over,  at  $4.60  per  100  pounds  f.o.b.  mill  and 
shipments  of  2  tons  or  over  but  not  in  carloads  will 
carry  a  price  of  $4.75  per  100  pounds. 

An  equally  interesting  announceinen*^  by  the  Paper 
Controller  was  that  an  order  had  been  made  pro- 
hibiting the  export  shipment  of  newsprint  pajter  from 
the  mills  of  the  Fort  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Limited,  to  the  United  States.  Already  .seven 
carloads  of  paper  from  that  mill  are  being  held  at 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  border  and  the  shipments 
will  not  be  released  until  the  mill  has  complied  with 
the  Controller's  order  to  furnish  neAV.Sprint  to  west- 
ern Canadian  newspapers,  there  being  a  danger  that 


several  papers  in  the  west  would  have  to  suspend  pub- 
lication unless  they  got  supplies  from  the  Fort  Prances 
mills.  Late  reports  indicate  that  the  mills  are  sup- 
plying the  western  papers  on  the  understanding  that 
the  eastern  mills  will  make  up  any  excess  tonnage 
that  the  Fort  Frances  mills  has  to  supply  beyond  its 
quota.  The  latest  order  by  the  Controller  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  prices  to  be  paid  by  publishers  to  the 
Fort  Frances  Company  for  newsprint  in  rolls  in  car- 
load lots,  is  $66  a  ton  and  less  than  carloads  lots  $67  50 
per  ton.  The  order  emphasizes  that  its  design  is  in- 
tended to  compel  the  company  to  supply  to  its  Cana- 
dian customers  only  its  due  proportion  of  its  produc- 
tion in  Canada,  whichj  it  states,  is  approximately 
5,000  tons  per  year. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  price  of  standard 
lines  of  book  and  bond  papers  since  Xov.  1  but  lines 
are  expected  to  go  up  early  in  the  year.  Owing  to  the 
.shortage  of  groundwood  pulp  paper  makers  in  these 
lines  have  to  pay  as  high  as  $74.00  a  ton  for  their  raw 
material,  except  for  the  small  lots  they  get  through 
on  their  contracts,  and  these  are  said  to  be  very  small. 
There  is  also  great  difficulty  in  getting  machinery, 
and  equipment  ordered  months  ago  in  the  hope  of  in- 
creasing the  output  and  adding  to  the  facilities  of  a 
number  of  the  Canadian  mills,  may  not  be  installed 
for  a  year  hence.  In  a  few  of  the  finer  grades  of  bond 
there  has  been  a  jump  in  price  of  2  cents  a  pound  by 
some  of  the  makers.  Tag  Manila  has  .ilso  undergone 
an  increase  of  15  per  cent. 

One  of  the  features  in  the  paper  trade  during  the 
past  week  has  been  the  all  round  rise  in  the  paper 
board  products.  Filled  wood  board  is  now  quoted 
at  $90.00  per  ton  and  news  board  at  $87.50  per  ton. 
f.o.b.  mill  in  carload  lots.  The  manufacturers  say  that 
practically  everything  that  goes  into  <he  making  of 
jiaper  box  lines  is  up  in  price,  including  labor  and 
coal  and  that  it  is  rarely  known  from  day  to  day  what 
the  product  is  going  to  cost  them  to  turn  our.  Hence 
the  rise  in  prices.  Some  of  the  lines  are  now  being 
quoted  as  follows:  Vat  lined  one  side,  $87.50;  wood- 
board,  plain  $92.00:  lined  one  side  $100.00:  folding 
woodboard  $103.00:  grev  folding  $115.00;  mill  wrap- 
pers $80.00;  mill  heads  $92.00;  Xo.  65  test  .018,  $80.00; 
\o.  100  test  .018  $110.00:  Manila  lined  news  one  side 
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$100  00-  Manila  lined  news,  two  sides  $110.00;  Manila  for  some  time  to  come.  Box  board  mills  are  meeting 

lined  chip  one  side  $160.00;  patent  coated  No.  1  pulp  with  a  pointed  demand  for  their  product.  Box  maker.s 

$160  00-   new   pulp  $140.00;  news  back  $130.00,   two  all  over  the  States  are  actively  engaged  and  are     far 

sides  add  $25.00.  behind  in  their  deliveries  notwithstanding  their  busiest 

Pu2p  Prices.  season  should  be  over.  Prices  on  board.^  are  strong. 

P.O.B.  Mill.  Book  papers  are  sought  in  increasing  quantity  and 

Groundwood    pulp                        $42.00   to   $45  00  this    condition    is    reflected    by    a    very    firm    tone    to 

Sulphite    news   "rade              $75.00   to   $«0.00  quotations.  :\Iamifacturers  are  frequently  turning  down 

Sulphite'  easy  bleaching   $92.00  to  .$95.00  offers  of  additional  business  and  have  come  to  a  point 

Sulphite'  bleached $115.00  to  $120.00  where  they  are  merely  trying  to  see  that  their  regular 

Sulnhate                           • $85.00  customers  are  supplied.  Magazines  and   other  period- 

^_  ieals  are  commencing  to  adopt  measures  similar  tho.se 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS  which  daily  newspapers  publishers  are  following   to 

New  York   December,  27.— Christmas  week  has  come  curtail    consumption    and    to    eliminate    all    wastage, 

and  o-one  and   if  the  slowing  up  of  trade  activity  in  presumalily  realizing  that  the  mills  of  the  country  will 

the  paper  market  that  invariably  develops  at  this  sea-  not  be  able  to  fill  requirements  over  the  year  at  th.- 

son  it  certainly  is  not  visible  to  the  ordinary  observer,  present  rate  of  consumption. 

Demands  continues  very  active  and  is  of  such  volume  GROUND  WOOD.— The  demand   for  ground   wood 

for  most  kinds  of  paper  that  manufacturers  and  dis-  shows  little  or  no  abatement  and  the  market  presents 

tributors  are  at  a  loss  to  satisfy  it.     Prices  are  strong  a  very  .strong  appearance.     Newsprint  manufacturers 

and  on  the  ascendancy.  Almost  every  day  one  hears  are  quickly  absorbing  all  the  supply  oflered  and  there 

reports  of  a  further  advance  in  quotations  on  this  or  are  only  occasional  limited  tonnages  finding  their  way 

that  crade  of  paper,  and  the  price  situation  is  becom-  into  the  open  market,  so  that  a  good  many  transient 

ing  such  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  a  line  buyers  are   experiencing  difficulty  in  covering  their 

oirdefimte  values                      '  wants.  Quotations  on  spruce   ground  wood  of  prime 

Buying  interest  in  newsprint  is  still  probably  the  quality  range  from  $50  upwards  for  spot  shipments, 

outstanding  feature  of  the  market.  Consumers  of  news  talk  being  held  in  some  quarters  of  sales  at  as  high 

are   searching  in  various   directions  for  supplies   and  as  $60.  Whether  or  not  the  latter  figure  actually  has 

are   meeting   the   stiff   prices   quoted   whenever     they  been   ])aid   this  week  is   problematical,   but   the   prob- 

find  paper 'available.     At  the  same  time  publishrs  are  abilities   are   that   it   has.     Grinders   with   few  excep- 

adhering   to   the    regulations   adopted   by   their   trade  tions  are  sold  up  well  into  the  future  and  are  booking 

associatton    seeking    to    conserve    paper    supplies    and  new  business  with  caution. 

are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  in  their  efforts  to  save  CHEMICAL  PULP.— The  chemical  palp  market     is 

as  much  newsprint  as  present  circumstances  will  allow,  firm   and    moderately   active.     Trading   has   not   been 

Publishers  of  all  newspapers  in  New  York  except  two,  quite  as  lively  during  the  past  few  days  as  previous- 

who  already  have  increased  their  rates,  will  advance  ly,  but  this  is  due  apparently  to  nothing  else  than  con- 

the   price   of   Sunday  papers   in   the   country   districts  sumers  holding  off  to  an  extent  pending  the  compila- 

to  10  cents  on  January  4.       This  anncuneement  was  tion    of    inventories,    and    manufacturers    and    dealers 

made  several  days  ago  by  the  American  Newspaper  look  for  the  market  to  reopen  soon  after  the  turn  of 

Publishers   Association,   which   added   that    publishers  the  year  displaying   more   activity   than   at   any  time 

of  all  but  one  New  Y''ork  evening  piper  would  not  during  the  exceedingly  busy  period  of  the  past  several 

print  on  either  Christmas  or  New  Y'ear's  Day.  months.      There  is  a  well  defined  belief  among  traders 

Illustrative  of  the  acute  shortage  of  available  sup-  that  a  number  of  paper  manufacturer^  have  delayed 

plies  of  newsprint   in  this  country   may  be   cited  the  in  covering  their  forward  requirements  in  wood  pulp, 

way  in  which  an  East  St.  Louis,  ill.,  publisher  solved  probably  in  the  hope  that  prices  would  readjust  them- 

the'  emergency  problem  one  day  this  week.  This  pub  selves  more  in  their  favor,  and  on  all  sides  predictions 

lisher,  when  his  supply  of  newsprint  ran  out,  printed  are  being  made  that  demand  will  appreciably  broaden 

several  editions  of  his  paper  on  light  brown  \vrapping  early  in  the  New  Year.     For  the  moment,  prices  are 

paper.     That   this   is  unlikely   to   becoiiie    a     common  firmly  maintained  and  there  is  an  almost  total  lack  of 

practice  seems  assured  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  selling  pressure   in    view.     Holders   of  sulphite   either 

paper  was  about  a  cent  per  page.     Then,  too,  should  are  obtaining  the  prices  wanted   or  else  are   refusing 

any  metropolitan  daily  attempt  to  substitute  wrapping-  to  let  go  of  their  supplies,  and  buyers  looking  about 

paper   for   newsprint,   the   tonnage    consumed   in   pro-  for  "cheap"  lots  of  i)ulp  are  finding  very  little  avail 

ducing  even  a  single  edition  would  be  so  large  that  it  able. 

would  tmdoubtedly  disrupt  the  wrapping  paper  market  RAGS. — A  veritable    'boom"'  exists  in  some  grades 

and  send  quotations  skyrocketing.  of  papermaking  rags.     White  rags  lead  in  demand  at 

Fine  papers  are  steadily  increasing  in  demand  and  present  and  dealers  and  packers  assert  that  they  are 

mills  are  running  under  pressure  endeavoring  to  keep  well  nigh  unable  to  sati.sfy  the  wants  of  mills  for  these 

up  with  the  consumption.      That  the    p  erage  writing  rags.     Sales  have  been  recorded  this  week  establish- 

paper   manufacturer    could    readily    dispo.se    of    from  ing  prices  on  new  high  levels.   New  white  shirt  cuttings 

twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  more  paper  than  he  is  now  have   sold   at  $17.50   per  hundred   pounds     delivered 

producing  seems  a  certainty.  Export  demand  is  brisk  mills,  arid  predictions  are  made   that  this     class     of 

and  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  going  unfilled  simply  material  will  soar  to  the  $20  level  before  the  end  of 

because    mills,    in    their   endeavors    to    keep    domestic  January.     Old  No.  1  white  rags  have  brought  as  much 

customers   supplied,    are   not   in   a   position    to   divert  as  $14  delivered  mills,  which  if  not  a  record  price  is 

much  of  their  output  to  foreign  fields.  very    nearly    so.        Thirds    and    blues    are    moving    in 

Coarse  papers  are  firm  and  moving  freely.  Wra]>-  larger  volume  and  at  advancing  prices,  sales  of  repack- 

pings  of  all  grades  have  experienced  a  record-break-  ed  thirds  being  reported  at  $5  per  hundred   pounds 

ing  season  prior  to  the  holidays  and  indications  an*  delivered  mills.      Roofing  rags  are  exceedingly  strong 

that  there   will   be  little,   if  any.   recession   of  demand  in  price  and  arc  sinigbt    in   a   manner  nhich   indicates 
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that  either  felt  inaiiut'acturers  are  short  of  material 
or  else  are  laying  in  as  large  stocks  as  they  can  acquire. 
The  market  in  its  entirety  is  active  and  the  upward 
march  of  values  shows  no  signs  of  being  checked  for 
a  while.  Rather  than  halting  their  buying  until  after 
taking  inventories,  which  is  the  common  practice  al 
this  season,  consuming  mills  seem  to  be  increasing 
thcii-  purchases  and  dealers  and  packers,  claiming  to 
be  receiving  less  than  normal  amounts  of  rags  from 
collection  sources,  are  repeatedly  marking  up  their 
prices. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Waste  paper  is  -'loving  in  con- 
sistent fashion  and  at  firm  prices.  Demand  covers 
practically  all  grades,  and  the  undeniable  scarcity  of 
one  or  two  descriptions  has  run  prices  up  on  these 
([ualities  until  they  now  rest  on  record  levels.  White 
blank  news  cuttings,  for  instance,  whi^h  are  used  as 
a  substitute  for  mechanical  wood  pulp,  have  sold  at 
$2.75  per  hundred  pounds,  while  No.  1  overissue  news, 
which  are  scarce  as  a  result  of  the  economies  practiced 
by  newspaper  publishers,  is  freely  selling  at  $1.60  to 
$1.75  at  sliipping  points.  Shavings  of  all  kinds  are  in 
good  demand  and  commanding  stiff  i"!rices.  No  1 
hard  white  shavings  readilj-  sell  to  mills  at  $5.75  per 
hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  -York,  while  soft  white 
shavings  or  No.  1  quality  have  fetched  up  to  $4.75. 
Flat  .stock  is  in  steady  demand  and  is  quotable  at  $2  50 
per  hundred  pounds  at  shipping  points.  Low  grades 
are  being  readily  absorbed  at  strong  prices,  folded 
news  selling  at  $1.05  to  $1.15  Ncm-  York  and  No.  1 
mixed  paper  at  85  to  90  cents. 

OLD  BAGGING  AND  ROPE.— Papermakers  are 
purchasing  old  rope  in  good  volume  and  at  steady 
prices,  strictly  No.  1  Manila  rope  commanding  $6.25 
per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York.  Old  bagging  is 
sought  in  relatively  less  tonnage  and  prices  .just  about 
hold  their  own  at  a  basis  of  $3  delivered  mills  for  No. 
1  scrap  bagging. 


ABITIBI  TO  RETIRE  DEBENTURE  BONDS 

A  circular  has  been  received  by  the  shareholders 
of  the  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Company  announcing 
that  the  7  per  cent  convertible  debentures  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  retired  on  April  1st,  1920,  at  110  and 
accrued  interest. 

The  debentured  stock  of  the  company  was  offered 
to  the  public  in  April,  1918,  at  87,  and  accrued  in- 
terest, to  yield  over  Sy^  per  cent  and  was  nominally 
due  December  1st,  1932.  The  company,  howeved,  had 
the  option  of  retiring  the  debentures 'at  110  and  accrued 
interest  at  any  time  on  or  before  March  1,  1921,  after 
which  they  were  convertible  at  the  holder's  option 
into  common  stock  at  par.  The  amount  of  the  oflfer- 
ing  was  $1,000,000. 

The  retirement  of  the  debentures  will  reduce  the 
company's  funded  debt  to  $5,400,700,  which,  with 
$1,000,000  preferred  and  $5,000,000  common  repre- 
sents the  outstanding  capitalization  of  the  enterprise. 


Do  yoii  remember  Lincoln's  story  about  the  little 
steamer  with  the  big  whistle? 

"Every  time  they  tooted  the  whistle  it  blew  off 
so  much  steam  that  the  boat  stopped  running." 

That's  the  way  with  lots  of  people  today.  If  they 
would  only  use  their  energy  to  drive  the  paddle  wheel 
of  opportunity  instead  of  eternally  blowing  the  whis- 
tle of  discontent  they  would  find  themselves  going 
up  the  stream  of  success  so  danged  fast  that  the  barna- 
cles of  failure  wouldn't  have  a  chance  in  the  world 
to  hook  onto  their  little  craft. — jMakin'  Paper. 


BRITISH  TRADE  NEWS 

(From   Our  London  Correspondent) 

The  Sun  Paper  Mill  of  Feniscowles  and  iilackburu, 
in  Lancashire,  has  just  brought  to  a  close  a  successful 
year,  and  the  directors  announce  that  the  balance  on 
the  twelve  months'  working  reaches  £23,158  and  that 
the  reserve  fund  now  stands  at  £50,000.  The  bonus 
and  dividend  to  be  paid  will  be  announced  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  to  be  held  shortly.  A  suggestion  will 
also  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  sub-dividing  the  exist- 
ing preference  and  ordinary  shares  and  increasing  the 
capital  from  £92,000  to  £120,000  by  the  creation  of 
28,000  additional  ordinary  shares  at  £1  eacii.  Through- 
out Lancashire  in  other  industries  there  is  a  rush  for 
increasing  capital,  owing  to  expansion  of  trade  and 
increased  cost  of  production,  and  consequently  the 
news  of  the  Sun  Mill  going  in  for  more  money  is  not 
unexpected. 

Newsprint  Fire 

There  has  been  a  big  newsprint  fire  in  London, 
which  has  lasted  for  several  days  and  25  firemen  have 
been  overcome  by  the  fumes.  The  fire  lasted  for  a 
week  and  tons  of  paper  have  been  damaged  by  water 
and  destroyed  by  the  flames.  Lambeth  is  the  scene 
of  the  outbreak  and  the  place  was  a  large  store  used 
by  some  of  the  daily  papers.  One  of  the  morning 
papers,  "The  Daily  Express,"  has  lost  400  tons  of 
newsprint,  which  represents  about  41/2  million  copies 
of  the  paper.  These  400  tons  are  only  a  small  item 
compared  with  the  stock  the  Express  holds  in  reserve. 
All  London  papers  keep  in  stock  enormous  reserves 
of  newsprint  and  they  are  usuall.v  stored  in  various 
places  throughout  London,  so  that  if  a  fire  breaks  out 
only  a  small  portion  goes.  As  I  write  the  firemen  are 
still  _playing  water  on  the  smouldering  paper. 
Trade  Fair 

From  February  23  to  March  5,  a  Trade  Fair  will  be 
held  in  London  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  is  one 
of  a  series  of  three  exhibitions  to  be  held  in  this  coun- 
try under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  each 
fair  re]iresenting  a  specified  groujj  of  industries.  At 
the  London  Fair  the  exhibits  will  include  paper  and 
auxiliary  industries,  and  I  am  told  applications  for 
the  14  acres  floor  space  in  the  Palace  already  exceed 
the  space  available  in  the  British  market.  There  is 
no  mention  so  far  of  what  the  Dominions  and  Colo- 
nies will  exhibit  and  one  would  imagine  that  in  a  fair 
of  this  kind  Canada  woidd  be  asked  to  send  specimens 
of  her  industries  to  let  the  British  people  and  others 
see  that  her  paper  industry  was  on  a  par  with  others. 
Germany  is  out  of  the  Fair  altogether. 
Canada's  Paper  Trade 

One  or  two  weekly  jiaiiers  here — one  being  in  the 
l)aper  trade — while  agreeing  with  me  that  a  measure 
of  preference  should  be  given  to  Canadian  industries 
in  the  British  market,  contend  that  I  am  rather  early 
in  broaching  the  subject.  My  reply  is.,  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  too  early  on  the  subject  than  too  late.  Be- 
fore Germany,  Austria  and  others  get  going  in  the 
nuirket.  and  l)efore  the  Scandinavians  get  a  reduction 
in  their  freightage,  I  contend  that  the  Canadian  paper 
and  pul))  industries  have  a  legitimate  right  for  any 
lireference  they  may  ask  for  in  the  British  market. 
They  have  that  right  before  foreigners  are  encouraged 
in  the  country,  and  the  sooner  the  matter  is  taken  up 
in  Canada  the  better  for  paper  consumers  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  When  the  Armistice  was  signed  we 
were  to  trade  within  the  Empire,  give  ex-soldiers  em- 
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ployment,  and  not  forget  our  obligations  1o  Canada 
and  Australia.  Now,  when  the  question  of  preference 
is  mentioned  the  idea  is  pooh-poohed  and  we  are  told 
that  Scandinavia  is  not  able  to  meet  British  wants  in 
newsprint  and,  therefore,  Canada  in  Scandinavia's 
weak  hour  should  not  be  considered.  Such  a  policy 
is  antiquated  and  narrow-minded.  It  is  certainly 
not  the  view  of  the  successful  and  progressive  paper- 
maker  in  England  and  Scotland.  Today  there  is  moi'e 
Newfoundland  and  Canadian  paper  in  England  than 
there  is  Scandinavian.  Still  the  British  mills  go  on 
making  a  prolit  and  give  good  employment. 
Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd.,  to  Move 

London  keeps  changing  and  changing  every  day 
and  one  of  the  oldest  landmarks  to  go  shortly  will  be 
Messrs.  Lloyd's  offices  at  12  Salisbury  Square — the 
history  of  which  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  great 
metropolis.  The  new  office  will  be  4-7,  Salisbui-y 
Court,  off  Fleet  Street,  E.G.  4.  Messrs.  Lloyd's  mills 
in  Kent  and  Norway  have  a  production  of  over  700,- 
000  tons  of  paper.  They  have  also  two  pulp  mills  in 
Norway  turning  out  ground  wood  to  the  extent  of 
80.000  a  year. 

Paper  Situation 

Mills  are  busy  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  turn 
down  orders  for  the  present.  Prices  are  firm,  but  in 
fine  papers  there  are  some  bargains  to  be  had.  News- 
print remains  unchanged  and  some  good  stocks  form 
Canada  and  Newfoimdland  are  still  here.  The  Scan- 
dinavians are  under  the  impression  that  when  they 
are  exhausted  there  will  be  more  business  going  their 
way.  This  is  a  matter  for  Canadians  to  look  into, 
however,  and  I  would  suggest  that  their  agents  here  be 
asked  to  give  an  official  report.     Germans  and  Aus- 


trians  are  still  out  of  the  market.     France  is  taking 
more  newsprint  for  the  time  being.       It  is  really  to 
make  up  for  the   strike   lapses. 
Pulps 

Business  in  the  pulp  market  is  very  fair  for  all 
gi-ades.  Soda  pulp  is  slow  in  moving.  Shipments 
from  Canadian  and  Scandinavian  sources  are  arriv- 
ing regularly  and  the  tonnage  shows  no  reduction 
Prices  for  all  pulps  are  firm.  Easy  bleaching  suliiliitc 
is  greatly  in  demand. 

Chemicals 

The  export  trade  in  chemicals  is  brisk.  Pajieriiiak- 
ers'  chemicals  show  no  change  in  prices,  but  they  arc 
firm.  Alum  is  inclined  to  be  scarce  and  quotations 
today  are  about  £19. 10s  per  ton.     China  clay  is  un 

changed.  

Notelets. 

Mr.  Fred  Knight,  of  Smith,  Stone  &  Knight,  Ltd.. 
papermakers  of  Birmingham,  who  died  in  June  last, 
left  a  fortune  of  the  gross  value  of  £179,000.  Several 
hospitals  have  received  substantial  help  from  his 
estate. 

Yates  &  Thorn,  papermakers  engineei's,  have  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  as  against  7i/^  per 
cent  for  the  preceding  year. 

F.  T.  Perry  of  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills,  Gravesend, 
was  killed  the  other  day  by  being  struck  on  the  head 
with  some  belting. 

The  compositors  in  Madrid  are  now  on  strike  and 
some  of  the  newspapers  are  closed  down.  They  are 
following  in  the  steps  of  Paris.  British  papermakers 
do  a  fair  share  of  the  trade  in  ^ladrid. 

The  "Daily  Express."  Loudon,  say  they  liave  lost 
by  fire  recently  16,000  miles  of  newsprint. 
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NATIONAL  SHIPS  OF  CANADA 

V,y    DAVID   KALSAC. 

Canada's  great  area  is  equal  to  30  eountries  the  size 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  the  population  of  the  whole 
area  is  only  about  one-sixth  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain.  Canada  could  look  inward  for 
thousand  of  miles.  The  ocean  paths  were  open,  but 
oidy  to  the  minority.  The  majority  of  Canadians 
probably  have  never  seen  the  sea.  Their  vicAV  point, 
like  their  environment,  is  insular  although  we  could 
touch  one  country  almost  at  all  points  along  a  four- 
thousand-mile  boundary  line.  That  sort  of  a  situa- 
tion produces  national  thinking  only.  The  international 
lialtit  does  not  come  until  there  are  means  of  contact 
with  other  lands.  To  all  others  we  were  shut  out.  On^ 
development  alone  could  give  us  the  means  of  expan^ 
sion  along  international  trading  lines.  That  develop- 
ment was  a  fleet  of  ships.  Of  that  fleet — Canada- 
built,  Canada  owned,  Canada-controlled,  we  have  al- 
ready sixteen  sturdy  vessels  varying  between  3,750 
dead-weight  tons,  and  8,400  dead-weight  tons,  in  opera- 
tion between  ports  in  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  British  West  Indies,  Cuba  and  South  America. 
Within  a  few  weeks  Australia  will  be  included  in  the 
list.  Sailing.s  to  other  ports  in  Great  Bi-itain  and  else- 
where are  now  under  consideration. 

The  Canadian  federal  plan  calls  for  a  fleet  of  si.xty 
ships  having  a  gross  dead-weight  of  approximately 
300,000  tons.  They  belong  to  Canadians  as  a  whole. 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marme,  Limited  is 
the  name  of  the  company  to  operate  them  under  the 
direction  of  Canadian  National  Railwavs. 


FIFTY  FACTS  ABOUT  CANADA'S  RESOURCES 

In  "Fifty  Compact  Facts"  about  the  resources  of 
Canada,   the   Department    of    Interior   states : 

Forests — Next  to  Russia  and  the  U.S.A.,  Canada 
has  the  largest  forest  resources  in  the  world.  Care 
is  taken  to  preserve  the  timber  supply  by  airplane 
scouting,  wireless  telegraphy,  portable  power  pumps, 
re-planting,  Forest  Products  Laboratories,  stricter 
legislation   and   Dominion   and   Provincial   reserves. 

Commercial  Timber — The  total  area  of  land  covered 
by  timber  in  Canada  is  estimated  at  between  500  and 
600  million  acres.  Commercial  timber  covers  225  mil- 
lion acres.    Most  of  the  balance  is  growth  suitable  for 

Ipwood. 
T'ood  Pulp— In  1908  64%  of  Canada's  cut  was  ex- 

n-led  raw,  and  36'/c  was  manufactured.  In  1917, 
^■0.4%  was  mamifactured  and  29.6%  exported.  Can- 
ada produces  per  day  2,400  tons  of  newsprint  alone, 
equal  to  an  average  cut  from  3,600  acres. 

Wood  Pulp  Products — So  far  there  is  no  factory  in 
Canada  producing  textile  goods  such  as  cordage,  car- 
peting, sacks  or  garments  from  paper  yarn.  Cellu- 
lose, too,  from  wood  fibre,  chemically  treated,  is  a 
basis  of  celluloid  manufactures  of  aeroi)lane  dope  and 
of  artificial  silk. 

Aeroijlane  Spruce — Virgin  Sitka  Spruce  is  the  best 
known  material  for  aeroplane  construction.  In  areas 
of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  it  form  35%  of  the  tim- 
ber stand.  Nowhere  else  can  it  be  logged  on  a  com- 
mercial basis.  In  the  last  year  of  the  war  British 
Columbia  supplied  material  for  30,000  aeroplanes. 

Copies  of  the  full  bulletin  can  be  had  from  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  National  Resources,  Intelligence 
Branch. 


The  rate  of  exchange  on  Canadian  currency  is  getting  higher  and  higher.  A  few  days 
ago  it  was  10%,  to-morrow  it  may  be  25'^e- 

How  can  we  overcome  this? 

By  buying  Canadian  made  goods  in  every  instance  where  Canada  can  supply  as  high 
class  material  and  perfection  of  workmanship  and  construction  as  can  be  obtained  else- 
where, you  will  do  your  bit  towards  bringing  down  the  exchange  rate  on  the  Canadian 
currency;  this  will  enable  you  to  buy  such  necessities  which  can  not  be  procured  in  Cana- 
da at  a  more  reasonable  price. 

When  you  buy  Bawden's  Steam  and  Centrifugal  pumps  you  get  the 
best  there  is  to  be  had — and  Canadian  made. 
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CALGARY. 

VANCOUVER. 

VICTORIA. 
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A  PAPER  MAKER  WITH  BACK  BONE. 

On  anotlier  page  of  the  magazine  this  week  will  he 
I'ouiul  a  newspaper  account  of  recent  developments 
with  regard  to  the  Orders-in-Council  requiring  Cana- 
dian mills  to  supply  Canadian  publishers  with  news- 
print paper  luider  the  continuation  of  authority  that 
lias  been  assumed  by  the  Government  still  to  hold  good 
under  the  War  Measures  Act.  Since  the  declaration 
of  Peace  there  have  been  repeated  extensions  of  orders 
from  the  Paper  Controller  with  regard  to  the  price  of 
newsprint  in  Canada  and  until  the  first  of  January 
the  orders  had  been  carried  out  by  the  newsprint  manu- 
facturers under  protest.  The  manufacturers  have  not 
accepted  such  orders  a.s  having  been  proper.  Some  of 
the  manufacturei's  have  reached  a  point  where  a  fur- 
ther observance  of  orders,  which  competent  legal  au- 
thority has  pronounced  ultra  vires,  have  become  not 
only  decidedly  irksome,  but  definitely  interfering 
with  their  prosperity  and  particularly  with  their  free- 
dom of  contract.  No  other  industry  in  Canada  is  and 
few  have  been  subjected  to  any  such  intereference  with 
the  legitimate  conduct  of  their  business  affairs  and  re- 
lations with  customers  and  the  patience  of  concerns  who 
have  constantly  endeavored  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  Canadian  people,  often  even  at  considerable  sac- 
rifice, has  in  some  cases  become  completely  exhausted 
and  humble  submission  to  unfair  and  unnecessary  in- 
terference is  about  at  an  end. 

On  several  occasions  where  manufacturers'  and  pub- 
lishers' committees  have  sat  in  conference  the  Cana- 
dian publishers  have  been  assured  that  the  manufac- 
turers accept  the  principle  that  the  Canadian  press 
should  be  furnished  with  sufficient  newsprint  for  legi- 
timate requirements  and  the  maiuifaeturers  have  been 
ready  to  supply  the  necessary  tonnage  at  prices' to  be 
arrived  at  through  proper  business  communication.  A 
number  of  Canadian  papers  are  being  supplied  under 
contract  with  paper  mills  on  terms  that  are  entirely  sat- 
isfactory to  both  parties  and  if  all  the  publishers  in 
Canada  would  conduct  their  business  on  such  a  basis 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  any  such  friction  as  has  arisen  through  tlie 
apiiMrcntly  forced  interference  of  goveriDuental  author- 
ity. 

For  a  number  of  years  investigations  have  been  going 
on  at  the  instigation  of  the  publishers  to  ascertain  the 
cost  of  the  manufacture  of  paper,  which  certain  pub- 
lishers have  complained  of  as  having  been  sold  to  them 
at  exhorbitant  rates.  In  no  case  has  any  other  item  of 
expense  in  the  publication  of  daily  newspapers  been  in- 
vestigated nor  has  any  enquiry  been  made  as  to  v?hether 


the  cost  of  newsprint  has  actually  caused  financial 
hardship  such  as  has  been  complained  of.  The  divi- 
dends declared  by  some  publishing  companies  is  indi- 
cation that  a  subsidy  which  the  government  has  requir- 
ed the  paper  manufacturers  to  furnish  the  publishers 
has  l}een  entirely  unnecessary.  If  the  newspapei-s  arc 
the  public  necessity  which  has  been  claimed,  and  in  the 
case  of  publications  rendering  an  actual  service,  this 
will  not  be  questioned,  and  if  certain  of  these  had  to 
be  maintained  and  could  not  have  been  maintained 
without  external  a.ssistance,  it  was  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  render  such  assistance  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  case.  The  government  did  distribute  in 
the  form  of  advertising  and  other  emoluments  during 
the  last  five  years  an  average  of  approximately  $500,- 
000  annually.  Of  course,  a  large  proportion  of  this, 
perhaps  an  undue  proportion  went  to  the  support  of 
papers  which  were  already  financially  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

In  a  city  of  about  200,000  after  the  last  Victory  Loan 
campaign,  the  headquarters  had  $10,000  worth  of  wante 
paper. 

Further  than  this  the  government  appropriates  $50,- 
000  a  year  to  the  support  of  telegraphic  news  service 
over  wires  which  are  claimed  Avould  otherwise  be  un- 
productive and  devote  an  additional  $15,000  to  the  sup- 
port of  cable  service,  all  of  which  is  really  a  suksidy 
to  the  Canadian  newspapers.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
service  which  practically  donates  a  considrable  propor- 
tion of  the  news  of  the  world  and  the  country  to  the 
newspapers  for  their  use  there  would  not  be  much  ex- 
cept local  items  in  the  daily  papers. 

We  do  not  question  the  importance  or  the  value  of 
the  service  rendered  by  the  newspaper,  but  the  public 
could  certainly  read  all  of  the  telegraphic  and  cable 
news  in  one  paper  in  each  city  without  finding  it 
duplicated  in  from  two  to  a  dozen  papers.  Of  course, 
this  government-supported  news  service  also  has  the 
great  purpose  of  furnishing  the  newspapers  with  a 
skeleton  on  which  to  hang  a  large  amount  of  remunera- 
tive advertising.  In  spite  of  the  plea  and  claim  that 
tlie  newspapei-  is  published  in  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic, nobody  seriously  questions  that  the  real  reason  for 
establishing  a  paper  is  that  it  furnishes  an  opportunity 
of  making  money.  The  paper  manufacturers  very 
properly  object  to  furnishing  the  material  basis  for 
the  profit  of  these  new.spaper  entei-prises  at  a  sacrifice 
to  themselves.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  directly  serving 
the  people  and  the  government  without  incidentally  don- 
ating a  very  considerable  contribution  to  another  in- 
dustry which  should  be  sufficiently  self-respecting  to 
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be  self-supporting,  there  would  doubtless  not  be  the 
present  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  even 
such  onerous  orders  as  have  recently  been  issued. 

The  issue  has  been  particularly  brought  to  a  head  by 
tlie  flat  refusal,  on  the  advice  of  competent  authority, 
bv  one  of  the  large  newsprint  producers  to  observe  an 


yond  a  period  of  the  actual  duration  of  the  War.  Mr. 
Pringle  may  have  sufficient  grounds  for  such  an  opin- 
ion, but  we  have  always  been  firmly  convinced  that  if 
the  newspapers  had  acted  with  the  manufacturers  in  an 
open,  honest,  business-like  manner  that  they  would  not 
only  have  been  assured  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  news- 


rder  which  appears  to  be  principally  bluff  and  which     print,  but   that   amicable  relations  would    have     been 


will  doubtless  be  found  to  be  without  proper  legal  foun- 
dation. 

The  order  to  furnish  a  certain  proportion  of  paper 
])roduced  to  Canadian  publishers  by  this  concern, 
which  has  been  faithfully  obeying  apparently  legitim- 
ate orders,  in  war  time,  accompanied  by  a  very  ag- 
gravating incident,  and  one  which  has  not  been  brought     year.  ^ 

If  this  is  typical  of  the  ^  [X  /\ 


maintained  throughout  tlie  .strenuous 
War,  and  what  is  perhaps  even  the 
period  of  readjustment. 


period    of    the 
more    difficult 


COBWEBS. 

The  January  tliaw  will  not  hav(>  iinn-li  work  to  do  this 


to  the  attention  of  the  public. 


jround    wood 


attitude  of  the  Canadian  publishers  who  have  not  been  (/  Apparently   Sherbrooke   is   to   have 

willing  to  make  business-like  contracts,  then  the  won-     mUl.     That  is  a  good  idea.     Sherbrooke  is  well  situat- 

der  iH,  not  that  one  company  has  refused  to  obey  such     ed   for   wood,   power   and   railway   facilities.      Suocos.s 

orders'    but  that  any  companies  have  been  willing  to  do      to  the  Howard  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

so.     It  is  commonly  known  that  Lord  Atholstan,  who      y/ 

controls  the  Montreal  Star,  also  controls  the  News  PulpV*  (Vitli  the  Air  Board  looking  for  hydroplane  bases 

&  Paper   Company.     The   Order-in-Council  which   has  ^in  British  Columbia,  we  may  hope  soon  for  an  establish- 


recently  passed,  required  each  manufacturer  to  pro- 
vide approximately  15  per  cent  of  its  output  for  the 
use  of  Canadian  publishers.  This  has  left  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  to  take  a  very 
mean  advantage  of  a  fellow  Canadian  industry.  If 
we  were  in  a  period  of  low  prices  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  whole  output  of  the  News  Pulp  &  Paper 
mill  would  be  used  by  the  Montreal  Star,  providing 
cheaper  paper  could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere.  At  the 
present  juncture,  however,  instead  of  so  using  the  pro- 
duct of  what  is  practically  its  own  paper  mill,  the  News 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company  takes  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion in  order  to  make  outside  sales  at  prevailing  ex- 
port prices  and  the  Star  attempts  on  the  strength  of 
the  Order-iu-Council  to  obtain  its  paper  at  a  Canadian 
])riee  of  $80  from  a  mill  which  can  readily  obtain  from 
00  to  $100  for  its  product  in  the  export  market.  The 
Star's  mill  meanwhile  would  make  the  extra  profit  of 
$10  to  $20  on  its  export  shipments  of  approximately 
85  per  cent  of  its  output  at  the  expense  of  obtaining 
this  quantity  of  paper  from  another  mill.  The  corres- 
ponding sacrifice  of  this  mill  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Order-in-Council  would  be  from  $250  to  $500  more 
per  day,  a  rather  generous  donation.  The  unfairness 
of  such  action  is  perfectly  obvious  and  such  an  aggra- 
vation would  be  sufficient  excuse  for  the  attitude  of  a 
certain  Quebec  manufacturer  if  there  were  no  other 
reasons  for  their  recent  action. 

The  whole  handling  of  the  newsprint  situation  in 
Canada  has  been  an  unfortunate  affair  and  no  one  but 
the  publishers  who  have  derived  a  very  large  financial 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturers  have 
had  any  satisfaction  in  the  course  of  events  during  the 
last  three  years.  The  paper  controller  has  stated  that 
chaos  would  have  reigned  in  the  newspaper  publishing 
world  had  not  government  control  been  extended  he- 


ed air  forest  patrol  in  that  province.  The  extension 
of  such  service  will  doubtless  result  in  a  better  know- 
ledge of  actual  forest  conditions  and  certainly  in  less 
damage  by  fire. 


The  demand  for  high  priced  rags  in  the  States  might 
be  taken  to  indicate  that  business  will  be  good  with  the 
fine  mills  for  some  time  to  come.  It  also  supports  the 
general  feeling  that  prices  for  all  kinds  of  material  will 
not  be  appreciably  lower  for  a  long  while.  The  gen- 
eral public  has  money  because  labor  is  getting  good 
wages;  the  spending  of  them  has  created  a  strong  de- 
mand for  materials  and  the  payment  of  them  has  in- 
creased the  cost  of  all  these  materials. 


Mr.  Phillip  T.  Dodge  brings  a  comforting  message 
from  Europe.  American  and  Canadian  producers  have 
labored  under  a  heavy  handicap  for  years,  in  the  dif- 
ference between  labor's  wages  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  war  has  brought  a  levelling  of  condi- 
tions. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there  will  be  any 
general  change  of  import  duties  proportional  to  in- 
creased wages  abroad. 


Of  course,  we  don't  presume  that  fiinus  .sending  out 
remembrances  at  this  time  of  the  year  had  the  editor 
particularly  in  mind  when  making  their  selections,  but 
tlie  i-esults  could  hardly  have  been  happier  if  they  had. 
For  instance,  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  did  not  know 
we  lost  our  fountain  pen,  yet  along  comes  a  "Tem- 
print"  pen  bearing  the  editor's  initials  and  on  the  clip 
is  the  C.F.;M.  trade  mark.  Besides,  the  Toronto  Paper 
Manufacturing  Co.'s  "Daily  Reminder"  and  Gottes- 
man's  diary,  there  are  a  number  of  very  acceptable 
calendars,  especially  the  big  figured  memo  calendar  of 
Sadler  &  Haworth. 


Januaiy  8,  1920. 
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^  Prevention  of  Decay  in  the  Timber  of  Pulp 
A/    yT    yJ   and  Paper  Mill  Roofs 

fCi>A^ff^^MJt^y   By  R.  J.  BLAIR,  Pathologist,  Forest  Products  Labor- 


atories of  Canada,  Montreal. 


{Continued  from  Last  Issue.) 
Heating  the  Paper  MilL 

Several  systems  for  heating-  jMaehine  Rooms  are  in 
common  use.  An  air  system  is  best,  pi'ovided  it  is  cor- 
rectly designed  and  maintained  in  working  order.  Li 
such  a  system  the  air  used  for  heating  ventilates  the 
mill  at  the  came  time  as  it  does  the  heating.  Fresh 
out-door  air  is  taken  into  a  chamber  filled  with  heat- 
ing coils  where  it  is  heated  to  65  or  70  degrees.  A 
fan  in  the  side  of  this  chamber  forces  the  heated  air 
into  large  pipes  which  convey  it  into  the  mill  near 
the  roof.  With  a  roof  which  is  nearly  flat  these 
should  be  placed  near  the  side  walls  extending  the  full 
length  of  the  mill. 

There  should  be  enough  outlets  that  the  dry  heated 
air  reaches  all  parts  of  the  roof  equally.  Only  in  this 
way  is  it  possible  to  secure  the  maximum  heating  ef- 
fect with  the  minimum  of  heat  supplied.  As  the  moist 
air  is  removed  from  under  the  hoods  of  machines  the 
newly  admitted  air  finds  its  way  down  replacing  that 
removed  with  the  steam  so  that  a  constantly  changing 

5  layers  tawpapv^  grareL 


3  Layers  tar  paper. 


Two  planks  in  tJtickness. 

The  inn&r  Layer  cs  cfhcgh  grade,  decay 

resisting   tvood.  such  as  cedar,  redtvocd, 

cypress  or  dense  resinous  pine. 

The  outer  Layer  is  of  Light  resistant  nvood 

such  as  cedar  pr  rednood  or  else  of  rvoocl 

which  has  been  given  preservative  treatment. 

Three  ply  cf  mopped  tar  paper  separate 

the   layers  of  plank 


Fig.  11.- 


-Plan  for  an  insulated  roof  when  wood    is 
used  for  insulation. 


layer  of  dry  air  is  found  at  the  roof.  This  is  a  feature 
which  tends  to  keep  the  roof  dry  and  thus  prevents 
both  condensation  and  decay.  Li  very  wide  Machine- 
Rooms,  or  rooms  with  steeply  pitched  roofs  it  would 
help  if  a  third  main  supply  pipe  extended  down  the 
centre  of  the  mill.  If  it  happened  that  the  supply 
pipes  ended  in  a  part  of  the  mill  exposed  to  cold  winds 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  pipe  supplying  extra 
heat  to  this  part  of  the  mill  in  severe  weather. 

The  disadvantage  with  a  system  of  steam  heating 
is  that  if  moist  air  once  gets  up  next  the  roof  there 
is  no  incoming  current  of  air  to  force  it  down  and 
carry  it  out  of  the  mill.  If  steam  coils  are  used  the 
pipes  should  be  so  separated  as  to  distribute  the  heat 
as  uniformly  as  possible.  This  result  may  be  obtained 
if,  instead  of  placing  a  bank  of  4  pipes  every  20  feet, 
the  pipes  are  spaced  singly  .'i  feet  aparl.  In  the  neigh- 


borhood of  doors  which  are  frequently  opened  in  cohl 
weather  the  rooms  need  extra  heating  if  moisture 
conden.sation  is  to  be  prevented  there. 
Pitch  of  the  Roof. 
The  pitch  of  the  roof  has  a  certain  bearing  in  re- 
gard to  the  heating  since  the  less  the  pitch  the  easier 
it  will  be  to  keep  the  heat  evenly  distributed  to  all 
parts  of  it.  The  less  the  pitch,  the  less  surface  there 
is  for  heat  loss  through  the  roof.  At  the  same  time 
less  material  is  required  to  build  a  flat  roof  than  a 
steep  one.  Sometimes  when  the  pitch  is  very  low  a 
false  roof  is  raised  at  various  points  in  the  gutters  to 
drain  rain  away  more  easily.  As  a  rule  no  provision 
is  made  to  prevent  the  entry  of  moist  air  from  the 
mill  into  the  concealed  space  formed  by  this  extra 
roof.  Moisture  enters  and  within  a  short  time  rot 
develops  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
new all  of  the  wood  adjoining  the  space.  The  remedy 
lies  in  one  or  two  things:  either  preventing  the  entry 
of  moist  air  into  the  space  by  putting  several  plies  of 
tar  paper  well  mopped  together  on  top  of  the  first 
plank  before  the  false  roof  is  built,  or  else  in  building 
all  the  slant  required  in  the  first  planks  so  that  it  M'ill 
not  be  necessary  to  have  any  concealed  spaces  at  all. 
The  latter  will  be  most  satisfactory  in  the  end  although 
it  would  require  more  framing  in  the  supports  for  the 
roof  as  well  as  a  greater  cutting  of  planks,  which  are 
used  in  the  roof. 

An  Insulated  Roof. 

Reference  to  Fig.  2  shows  that  the  ordinary  type  of 
roof  fails  because  no  provision  is  made  to  prevent  the 
condensation  in  the  roof  itself,  and  the  remedy  for 
this  is  to  build  the  roof  in  such  a  way  that  moist  air 
entering  the  spaces  between  the  planks  is  prevented 
from  reaching  their  upper  side  where  it  is  cooled  to 
the  dewpoint  or  further.  Such  a  result  is  secured  when 
there  is  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  roof  a  layer  con- 
sisting of  at  least  three  sheets  of  tar  paper  well  raoxj- 
ped  together  with  pitch.  For  heat-insulating  purposes 
there  is  placed  on  the  top  of  this  tar  paper  layer  a 
thickness  of  some  material  Avhieh  keeps  it  at  such  a 
temperature  that  if  any  moist  air  from  the  room  reach- 
es the  paper  it  will  not  be  cooled  to  its  dewpoint.  Most 
decay  begins  at  the  upper  side  of  the  roof  next  the 
roofing  paper  but  if  we  are  able  to  prevent  moisture 
from  reaching  this  point,  we  should  be  able  to  control 
the  action  of  decay  and  prevent  it  altogether. 

In  making  our  choice  for  material  to  be  used  for  in- 
sulation there  are  three  points  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
These  are  insulating  power,  cost  and  a  texture  which 
will  give  the  roof  when  finished  a  firm  upper  side.  The 
material,  which  most  completely  satisfies  all  three  re- 
quirements, is  undoubtedly  wood,  and  the  species  best 
suited  for  the  purpose  are  cedar  and  redwood.  Both  of 
these  woods  are  very  light  in  weight  and  consequently 
are  the  best  ones  we  have  for  insulating  purposes.  They 
are  also  higlily  resistant  to  the  attack  of  fungus.  If  it 
is  impossible  to  secure  wood  which  is  naturally  resist- 
ant to  decay  the  next  choice  is  timber  which  has  been 
given  preservative  treatment. 

The  various  in.sulating  materials,  whicli  the  market 
offers  for  sucli.work,  are  usually  of  too  soft   a  texture 
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to  be  used  in  roofs,  because  there  is  more  danger  of, 
the  roof  covering  getting  broken  with  resulting  leaks. 
The  coniinoner  of  these  materials  are  Cork-board,  In- 
sulite  and  quilts  made  of  hair,  seaweed  or  reeds.  If 
conditions  an;  such  tiiat  one  of  these  materials  has  to 
be  used  instead  of  wood,  the  essential  point  is  that  it 
be  kept  dry.  This  result  may  be  Obtained  by  making 
sure  that  the  tar  paper  beneath  forms  a  layer  as  proof 
against  moisture  as  if  it  had  been  placed  on  the  out- 
side of  the  roof  exposed  to  the  weather.  Tf  moisture 
once  gets  into  anyone  of  these  materials  the  insulat- 
ing power  is  destroyed  and  a  roof  insulated  in  such 
a  way  is  worse  off  than  if  it  were  without  insulation  of 
any  kind  whatever. 

For  insulation,  i)erhaps  the  cheapest  material  obtain- 
able of  all  which  might  be  used  would  be  an  inferior 
grade  of  sapwood  lumber  which  has  been  given  treat- 
ment with  a  preservative.  One  inch  stuff  is  best  suited 
for  the  pui-poses  since  it  is  easily  handled,  has  more 
exposed  surface,  and  is  more  easily  treated  than  thick- 


er material.  Being  an  inferior  grade  of  lumber,  it  has 
possibly  been  culled  on  account  of  incipient  decay  in 
some  ])arts  or  else  contains  a  lot  of  sapwood.  The  ]^r^'- 
servative  treatment  needs  he  but  enough  to  kill  tin;  fun- 
gus already  there  and  prevent  another  infection  before 
wood  is  put  into  the  roof,  because  when  once  in  place 
between  the  two  coverings  of  tar  paper  no  further  in- 
fection is  possible.  For  reasons  of  economy  this  wood 
may  be  treated  at  the  mill  with  creosote.  For  innners- 
ing  the  timber  in  the  creosote  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
tank  with  steam  coils  so  that  the  oil  may  be  heated.  To 
carry  out  the  treatment  the  oil  is  placed  in  the  tank, 
heated  and  the  lumber  is  then  imniei"sed  in  it  for  at 
least  12  hours,  being  kept  hot  all  the  time.  "While  un- 
der treatment  some  of  the  oil  will  enter  the  wood  wher- 
ever it  is  decayed  and  this  along  with  the  prolonged 
heating  is  expected  to  kill  all  the  fungus  in  the  wood, 
while  the  oil  on  the  surface  prevents  any  further  entry 
of  fungus  before  the  wood  is  used.  For  these  reasons 
the  treatment  described  is  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
demands  of  the  situation. 


Table  1 — Thermal  Conductivities  of  Building  Materials 
(From  Journal   of  American   Society    of  Refrigerating  Engineers.) 


Material  a'^     =  S                  —  Nature  of  Material 

'jM  !£•=  - 

Air   4.  Horizontal  layer,  heated  from  above  radiation  eliminated. 

Colorax r)..3  .064  Fluffv,  finely  divided  mineral  matter. 

Hair  Felt 5.9  .27 

Keystone  Hair 6.5  .30  IJairfelt  confined  between   layers  of  building  paper. 

Pure  Wool 5.8  .107  Firmly  packed. 

Pure  Wool 5.8  .102  Firmly  packed. 

Pure  Wool 6.3  .061  Loosely  packed. 

Pure  Wool 7.  .039  Very  loosely  packed. 

Cotton  Wool 7.                ...  Firmly  packed. 

Insulite 7.1  .19  Pressed  wood  pulp — rigid  ;  fairly  strong. 

Linofelt  . 7.2  .18  Vegetable   fibres   confined   between   layers   of   papers — 

soft  and  flexible. 

Corkboard    (pure) 7.4  .18 

Eelgrass 7.7  .25  Enclosed  in  burlap. 

Flaxlinum 7.9  .18  Vegetables  fibres — firm  and  flexible. 

Fibrefelt 7.9  .18  Vegetables  fibres— firm  and  flexible. 

Rock  Cork 8.3  .33  Pressed  rock  wool  with  binder — rigid. 

Balsa  Wood 8.3  .12  Very  light  and  soft. 

Waterproof  Lith 9.8  .27  Rock  wool,  vegetable  fibre  and  binder — not  flexible. 

Pulp  Board 10.4  Stiff  pasteboard. 

Air  Cell  1/2" 10.7  .14  Corrugated  asbestos  paper,  enclosing  air  spaces. 

Air  Cell  1"    11.5  .14  Corrugated  asbestos  paper,  enclosing  air  spaces. 

Asbestos  Paper 11.8  .50  Fairly  firm,  but  easily  broken. 

Infusorial  Earth 13.9  .69  (Block.) 

Fire  Felt  (Sheet) 14.3  .42  Asbestos  sheet  coated  with  cement — rigid. 

Fire  Felt  (Roll) 15.3  .68  Soft  flei.xble  asbestos. 

3-ply  Regal  roofing 16.7  .88  Flexible  tar  roofing. 

Asbestos  mill  board 20.2  .97  Pressed  asbestos — fairly  firm;  easily  broken. 

Woods — Kilv  dried : 

Cypress 16.  .46 

White  Pine 19.  .50 

Mahogany 22.  .55 

Virginia  Pine 23.  .55 

Oak 24.  .61 

Hard  Maple 27.  .71 

Asbestos   (Sanded) 65.  1.97  Asbestos  and  cement — verv  hard  and  rigid. 

(This  table  appeared  on  page  25  of  the  A.S.R.E.  Journal.  September,  1916,  in  an  article  by  11.  C.  Dick- 
inson, physicist,  and  M.  S.  Van  Dusen.  laboratory  assistant,  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  entitled  "The 
Testing  of  Thermal  Insulators.") 
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Amount  of  Insulation  Required 

The  amount  of  insulatiug  material  which  would  have 
to  be  placed  ou  a  roof  would  depend  upon  three  things : 
the  state  of  the  air  in  the  room  as  to  dryness — the  ther- 
mal conductivity  of  the  material  used — and  the  clima- 
tic condition  of  the  locality  as  to  the  amount  and  sev- 
erity of  the  cold  weather.  What  is  required  is  that 
when  the  humidity  of  the  air  in  the  room  is  known,  the 
roof  be  made  of  such  a  thickness  that  any  air  which 
reaches  the  layer  of  tarred  paper  in  the  interior  of  the 
roof  be  not  cooled  to  its  dew-point.  The  dew-point  of 
the  air  in  the  room  is  easily  determined,  and  when  we 
have  that,  it  is  po.ssible  from  the  other  given  conditions 
to  find  how  much  insulating  material  must  be  put  into 
the  roof. 

The  dryness  of  the  air  in  the  room  is  controlled  by 
the  heating  and  ventilating  systems,  and  from  the  plan 
of  these  the  condition  of  the  air  as  to  moisture  should 
be  easily  detei'mined.  If  this  is  not  possible  the  humid- 
ity may  be  found  by  referring  the  readings  taken  with 
wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  to  a  set  of  Psychro- 
metric  Tables. 

The  Thermal  Conductivity  is  one  of  the  constants  of 
anj'  substance,  and  Table  1  lists  this  property  for  sev- 
ei'al  of  the  commoner  materials  used  in  building  con- 
struction. 

The  amount  and  severity  of  the  cold  weather  is  a  con- 
dition which  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country' 
and  needs  consideration  when  an  estimate  is  being  made 
as  to  the  probable  heat  loss  through  the  roof.  These 
values  will  need  to  be  secured  from  such  local  records 
as  are  available.  To  give  an  idea  of  what  may  be  found 
in  different  localities,  the  following  figures  are  offer- 
ed. This  list,  which  is  arranged  in  Table  2,  gives  some 
data  collected  from  various  points  in  Canada  and  New 
England. 

Table  2. — Severity  of  Cold  Weather. 

Number  of  days  in  year 
when   temperature  is 
Normal  Minimum 

Locality  Snowfall  Tempera-         Between         Below 

in    inches  ture  0& — 10  — 10 

Halifax,  N.8. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Out. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Calgary,  Alta. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
Providence,  R.I. 
Boston,    Ma.ss. 
New  Bedford,  Mass 
Williamstown,  Mass 
Springfield,  Mass. 

A  Use  for  Bark 

The  situation  offers  the  pulp  mills  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  using  up  the  immense  (luaiitities  of  bark 
which  they  have  as  a  waste  product  and  ai"e  often  only 
too  glad  to  get  rid  of.  Bark  consists  largely  of  material 
of  the  same  quality  as  cork  which  is  a  splendid  heat- 
insulator.  It  should  be  possible  to  make  the  waste 
bark  into  a  sheet  specially  suited  for  insulating  roofs. 
The  insulating  value  of  such  a  sheet  would  compare 
very  favorably  with  that  of  cork  board.  It  is  certain 
that  if  such  a  product  were  placed  on  the  market  it 
would  find  a  ready  sale.     The  question   of  insulation 
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occupies  a  prominent  place  not  only  in  the  design  of 
roofs,  but  also  in  the  design  of  any  building  where  ar- 
tificial heating  is  supplied. 

As  it  comes  from  the  barkers,  after  screening  to  re- 
move the  very  coarse  particles,  the  bark  could  b'e  easilv 
formed  into  a  .sheet.  There  would  be  no  great  advan- 
tage in  getting  the  stock  reduced  to  a  uniform  con- 
sistency since  spaces  around  the  larger  particles  would 
add  to  the  insulating  value  of  the  sheet  when  made 
The  fibrous  quality  of  the  inner  bark  would  make  it 
easy  for  the  material  to  hold  together.  Bark  is  so  abun- 
dant that  any  thickness  of  sheet  could  be  made  up  af- 
fording any  desired  degree  of  in.sulation.  The  princi- 
pal requirements  would  be  to  form  a  thick  firm  sheet 
of  such  a  size  as  would  permit  of  its  ready  application 
to  the  upper  side  of  a  roof. 

Ventilation 

A  great  amount  of  decay  in  mill  roofs  may  be  traced 
to  defects  in  the  ventilating  systems  and  very  few  mills 
have  .systems  which  could  not  be  improved".  What  is 
needed_  in  the  ventilating  .system  for  a  i)aper  mill  is 
something  which  will  remove  the  moisture  without  wast- 
ing the  heat  supply.  Good  results  are  obtained  in 
machine  rooms  where  large  hoods  are  placed  over  the 
machines  to  catch  the  steam  as  it  eomes  from  the  dry- 
ers, these  hoods  being  in  direct  connection  with  a  large 
fan  to  carry  the  steam  away.  The  sides  of  the  hood 
should  extend  downwards  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  dry- 
ers, if  not  further,  so  that  a  passing  current  of  air  car- 
ries but  little  of  the  steam  out  into  the  room.  It  is 
necessary  that  dry  air  in  equal  volume  to  that  removed 
be  supplied  at  the  same  time.  These  two  sides  of  the 
systems  in  a  large  number  of  mills  are  very  unevenly 
balanced.  For  in.stanee,  the  capacity  of  the  fans  for  re- 
moving moisture  has  been  knovsTi  "to  be  three  of  four 
times  that  of  those  supplying  the  fresh  dry  air.  In 
such  a  system  either  the  exhaust  fans  run  without  car- 
rying the  amount  of  vapor  it  was  intended  they  should, 
or  else  cold  air  is  drawn  into  the  mill  from  around  the 
windows  and  other  such  places.  A  mill  has  been  found 
which  had  a  fan  for  ventilation,  but  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  admi.ssion  of  air  to  take  the  jilace  of 
that  carried  away. 

In  groundwood  mills  it  is  as  necessary  to  have  hoods 
over  the  grinders  as  it  is  to  have  them  over  the  mach- 
ines in  the  machine  room.  Very  few  grinder  room  roofs 
have  been  found  in  good  condition,  and  in  only  one 
mill  had  any  attempt  been  made  to  catch  the  moisture 
coming  from  the  grinders  and  carry  it  away. 

Design  of  a  Ventilating  System 

In  the  design  of  a  ventilating  system  the  first  thing 
to  receive  attention  is  the  amount  of  moisture  which 
will  leave  the  dryers.  For  a  machine  room  this  figure 
may  be  determined  by  finding  the  difference  between 
the  nioi.stiire  of  the  .sheet  as  it  goes  on  to  and  leaves  thp 
drvers  alone-  with  the  output  of  the  mill  for  any  stated 
interval.  It  is  also  necessary  to  know  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  as  taken  into  the  mill.  Know-ing  the 
temperatures  of  the  air  as  it  enters  the  room  and  as 
it  h-aves.  one  can  find  with  the  help  of  Psvchromatric 
Tables  what  amount  of  moisture  may  possibly  be  car- 
rierl  by  any  volume  of  air.  A  safe  mars'in  should  be 
lield  so  that  one  does  not  figure  upon  the  air  leavin.o' 
the  mill  saturated  with  moisture.  An  idea  of  the  am- 
ounts of  moisture  which  may  be  held  by  air  at  various 
temperatures  and  various  degrees  of  saturation   is  giv- 
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en  in  Tabic  3,  where  the  data  given  has  been  selected 
or  estimated  from  the  complete  tables  contained  in 
"Psyehrometric  Tables,"  by  C.  F.  Marvin,  of  the 
WeaUior  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Government  Printing  Office,  li'lf). 

Table  '^.—Amounts  of  Moisture  Ilclil  h]i  Air  at  Differ- 
ent Relative  Humidities. 
Grains  of  water  in  suspension  per  cu.  ft.  of  air. 
Percentage  of  Saturation. 
Temp.   F"      10  p.e.       40  ]).c.      70  p.c.      95  p.e.     100  p.c. 
—20        0.017         0.066         0.116         0.1.^7         0.166 
—10         0.028         0.114         O.-JOO         0.270         0.285 
0        0.048         0.1t)2         0.:!:!7         0.4r)7         0.4S1 
10         0.078         0.310         0.r)43         0.736         0.776 
20         0.124         0.4D4         0.S64         1.173         1.235 
30        0.194        0.774         l.:!.'>4         1.836         1.935 
40        0.285         1.140         1.1194         2.703         2.849 
50         0.408         1.630         2.853         3.870         4.076 
60         0.574         2.298         4.022         5.459         5.745 
70         0  798         3.192         5.586         7.578         7.980 
80         1.093         4.374         7.654       10.378       10.934 
90         1.479         5.916       10.353       14.045       14.790 
100         1977         7.906       ia.836       18.765       19.766 
110        2.611       10.445       18.278       24.806       26.112 
As  soon  as  one  has  determined  how  much  moisture 
will  be  carried  by  any  definite  amount  of  moving  air. 
and  knowing  the  amount  of  moisture  in  it  at  the  start. 
he  can  find  what  volume  of  air  should  pass  through  the 
system  in  any  given  time.     The  simplest  way  for  find- 
ing if  the  ventilating  .system  is  sufficient  may  be  noted 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  condensation  in  any  part 
of  the  mill,  after  the  system  has  been  running  for  some 
time  with  all  doors  and  windows  closed.     The  presence 
of  any  condensation  would   show  one   of  two   things: 
either  that  more  air  should  be  moving  through  the  ven- 
tilating pipes,   or  else  that   it   should   be   heated   to  a 
higher  temperature.     Any  of  these  systems  should  be 
built  so  that  the  capacity  may  be  easily  regulated  to 
correspond    with    varyinsr   changes   of    weather   so   that 
much  more  dry  warm  air  may  be  sent  into  the  mill  on 
a  very  cold  oi-  a  very  moist  day  than  on  a  day  when  the 
weather  is  moderate. 

A  system  designed  in  this  way  should  be  satisfactory 
as  regards  condensation  on  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  but 
if  would  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  condensation  in 
concealed  spaces  between  roof  planks  and  the  roofing 
paper.  In  all  probability  it  would  not  be  economically 
practical  to  attempt  such  a  result  with  ventilation 
alone,  but  by  following  a  scheme  of  roof  construction 
designed  especially  to  take  care  of  these  difficulties, 
the  dangerous  condition  may  be  avoided.  Such  con- 
struction has  been  already  discussed  in  connection  with 
a  heat  insulating  layer  placed  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
planks  in  a  roof. 

A  Concrete  Example  of  Ventilating  Design 
Perhaps   the   various   points  involved   in   the   design 
of  a  ventilating  system  can  be  made  more  clear  if  a 
concrete  example  were  given  and  the  following  problem 
in  this  connection  is  offered  along  with  its  solution. 

Problem. — llom  much  air  should  be  used  to  ventilate 
a  machine  room  in  a  paper  mill  where  72  tons  of  water 
are  evaporated  by  the  dryers  in  24  hours ".  The  weather 
is  — 20",  the  relative  humidity  is  70  per  cent  and  tho 
air  used  in  ventilation  leaves  the  mill  at  110°. 

Solution. — Moisture  sent  into  the  room  by  the  dry- 
ers 72  tons  per  24  hrs.  =  3  tons  per  hour;  i.e.  100  lbs. 
per  minute  =  700.000  grains  per  minute. 


The  fresh  air  at  70  per  cent  relative  humidity  and 
at  — 20°  taken  in  for  heating  and  ventilating  the  mill 
contains  0.116  grains  of  water  per  cubic  foot  (>ee 
table  3) ;  suppose  this  air  leaves  the  mill  at  a  relative 
humidity  of  95  per  cent  when  heated  to  110'.  It  is 
then  carrying  24.806  grains  of  water  per  cubic  foot. 
In  passing  through  the  mill  it  has  taken  up  2-(.806  — 
0.116  =  24.6!»0  urains  of  moisture  per  cubic  foot.  Then 
700,000 

it  will  require  =  28,351  cubic  feet   of  air  per 

24.69 
minute  to  ventilate  this  machine  room. 
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Fig.  12. — Ctmtrast  of  the  (jood  and  had  points  fmind  in 
most  paper  mill  roofs. 

Summary  of  Points  for  Consideration  in 
Paper  Mill  Roofs 

The  problems  of  moisture  condensation  and  decay  of 
timber  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  when  design- 
ing the  roof  of  a  pulp  or  paper  mill.  These  two  con- 
ditions have  the  same  cause,  but  both  may  be  avoided 
by  building  the  roof  in  a  special  way  if  efficient  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  systems  are  installed. 

The  roof  should  be  built  of  cedar,  redwood,  cypress, 
or  high  grade  southern  pine,  all  of  which  are  woods 
naturally  resisting  attack  by  decay. 

Air  systems  of  heating  are  preferable  to  tliose  with 
steam  coils.  Whatever  the  system,  all  heat  should  be 
evenly  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  roof. 

A  roof  should  have  an  extra  layer  of  wood  or  other 
material  on  its  upper  surface  for  purposes  of  heat  in- 
sulation. Whatever  this  insulating  material  is,  it 
should  be  kept  absolutely  dry  at  all  times.  The  insul- 
ating should  be  separated  from  the  main  part  of  thr 
roof  by  at  least  three  sheets  of  mopped  tar  paper. 

An  efficient  ventilating  system  supplied  dry  air  to 
the  mill  and  carries  all  moisture  away.  Fans  eonneet- 
ed  with  large  hoods  over  paper  machines  collect  the 
moisture  and  carry  it  off  while  other  fans  supply  an 
equal  amount  of  dry  air  which  enters  the  mill  near  the 
roof. 

A  suggestion  for  building  a  mill  roof  would  be  to 
start  with  such  a  span  as  will  carry  two-inch  cedar 
planks  satisfactorily.  These  planks  are  dressed  on  one 
side,  which  forms  the  ceiling  of  the  mill.  On  this  plank 
are  placed  three  thicknes.ses  of  tar  i^aper  well  mojiped 
together  with  pitch,  then  there  are  laid  two  or  more 
inches  of  cedar  and  finally  the  roof  is  finished  with  a 
Iniilt-up  roof  covering. 
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Compressed  Air  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 

PART  2— CLEANING  WITH  COMPRESSED  AIR 

By  F.  A.  McLEAN,  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 


There  are  many  places  in  the  papcT  mill  where 
compressed  air  for  cleaning  may  be  applied  to  ad- 
vantage, for  cleaning  walls,  ceilings,  windows,  shaft- 
ing, electric  motors  and  generators,  etc.  The  first 
cost  of  the  equipment  will  soon  be  absorbed  by  the 
saving  in  time,  mereased  efficiency,  and  reduction  of 
the  fire  hazards. 

Most  paper  mills  now  use  electricity  extensively, 
some  operating  their  own  power  plants,  and  others 
using   power    obtained    from    central   stations.   "    The 
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Compressed  Air  Cleaning  Nozzle  of  the  Blow  Gun  Type 

motors  often  become  clogged  with  dust  and  dirt,  caus- 
ing them  to  heat  up  by  reducing  the  openings  provid- 
ed by  the  manufacturers  for  ventilating  purposes, 
and  increasing  the  liability  of  coils  burning  out  should 
the  motor  be  overloaded  at  any  time,  as  the  addi- 
tional heat  cannot  be  readily  dissipated.  Dirt  and 
dust  also  absorb  moisture,  which  is  in  time  liable  to 
ipjure  the  insulation  of  the  machine,  and  cause  short 
circuits. 

Motors  and  generators  should  be  cleaned  frequent- 
ly, but  cleaning  by  hand  is  often  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult as  the  ventilation  openings  are  usually  too  small 
to  admit  a  brush,  and  the  machines  are  often  located 
on  ceilings,  or  in  cramped  places  where  space  in  the 
building  is  at  a  premium,  rendering  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  at  them  without  great  trouble  and  inccxi- 
venience. 

Under  such  conditions  compressed  air  offers  many 
advantages  which  make  it  especially  suitable  for  this 
work.  If  the  mill  does  not  have  a  stationary  com- 
pressed air  power  plant  to  operate  hoists,  pneumatic 
tools,  air  lifts,  elevators,  etc.,  already  in  use,  a  small 
compressor  of  the  portable,  or  semi-portable  type  for 
belt  or  electric  drive,  with  a  capacity  of  3  to  45  cubic 
feet  at  a  pressure  of  100  pounds  per  square  inch  and 
a  receiver  holding  from  50  to  150  cubic  feet  (depend- 
ing on  the  amount  and  frequency  of  the  cleaning  to 
be  done)  can  be  purchased  at  a  low  figure.  Where 
a  stationary  air  plant  is  already  installed  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  pipe  the  air  about  the  mill,  with 


suitable  openings  for  hose  connections  in  the  various 
departments  where  the  cleaning  is  to  be  done. 

For  blowing  out  motors  and  generatv..rs,  also  drilled 
or  bored  holes  in  the  mill  repair  shop  and  cleaning 
in  general,  a  nozzle  of  the  blow  gun  type  is  the  most 
suitable.  The  blow  gun  consists  of  a  solid  casting 
with  a  metal-to-metal  valve  seat,  and  having  no 
springs,  gaskets,  or  other  delicate  parts,  it  will  last  a 
long  time,  is  fool-proof  and  LOt  liable  to  leak.  It  is 
of  a  convenient  shape  to  handle,  and  the  long  lever 
makes  it  easy  to  operate  and  insures  the  closing  of 
the  valve  when  pressure  is  released.  These  valves 
are  obtainable  with  either  fibre  or  metal  nozzles  of 
any  desired  length,  for  use  around  electrical  machin- 
ery, paper  machinery,  etc.  The  principal  advantage  of 
this  type  of  nozzle  is  that  it  does  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  kmking  the  hose  to  stop  the  flow  of  air,  or 
the  alternate  opening  and  closing  of  a  globe  valve 
which,  being  considerably  slower  in  operation,  wastes 
air. 

For  cleaning  overhead  motors  and  shafting,  ceilings 
etc.,  pieces  of  brass  or  iron  tubing  as  long  as  required 
may  be  attached  to  these  valves,  and,  since  the  amount 
of  air  required  is  not  great,  the  tubing  should  be  of 
small  diameter  for  economy  of  air  consumption.  The 
end  of  the  tubing  may  be  bent,  and  nozzles  formed  of 
any  desired  shape  for  a  particular  use. 

When  large  surfaces  such  as  walls,  ceilings,  win- 
dows, etc.,  are  to  be  cleaned,  a  nozzle  formed  by  bend- 
ing 3  or  4  inches  of  the  tubing  at  right  angles  and 
plugging  the  open  end  after  a  number  of  small  holes 
have  been  drilled  in  the  side  of  the  3  or  4  inch,  piece 


Blowing  out  electric  motors  with  portable  compressed 
air  cleaning  outfit. 

to  form  an  "air  brush",  will  be  found  most  efficient. 
When  using  a  nozzle  of  this  kind  the  air  pipes  should 
be  blown  out  before  attaching  the  hose  in  order  to 
prevent  dirt  or  scale  in  the  pipes  from  clogging  the 
small  holes. 

One  advantage  which  the  air  jet  has  over  other 
mehods  of  cleaning  which  makes  it  of  p-irticular  value 
to  a  manufacturing  establishment  is  its  ability  to  des- 
lodge  dirt  and  dust  while  machinery  ir,  running  thus 
keeping  the  machines  in  the  cleanest  possible  condi- 
tion while  in  no  way  interfering  with  uheir  rate  of 
production. 

The  air  pressure  will  depend  on  the  work  to  be  done 
10     to     35     pounds     being     suitable     for     blowing 
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light  particles,  while  for  lieavy  oil  laden  dust  and 
dirt,  pressures  of  from  60  to  100  pounds  are  more  ef- 
fective. The  cleaning  is  accomplished  by  the  sharp 
impact  of  the  air  upon  the  material  to  be  removed 
and  with  a  suitable  pressure  this  is  as  effectively  ac- 
complished with  a  small  jet  as  with  one  of  larger  dia- 
meter. Nothing  will  be  gained  by  using  a  large 
volume  of  air  when  a  small  one  will  do  as  a  heavy 
blast  may  result  in  scattering  the  dirt  instead  of  mere 
ly  dislodging  it. 

When  cleaning  macliinery  it  is  advisable  to  start  at 
the  top  of  the  machine  and  work  downward,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  going  over  any  part  a  second 
time.  It  may  sometimes  be  found  desirable  to  in- 
struct the  operator  how  to  manipulate  the  nozzle  to 
the  best  advantage  so  as  to  avoid  blowing  the  dirt  into 
the  bearings  of  the  machine.  Where  this  trouble  oc- 
curs it  may  be  overcouie  by  employing  a  lower  air 
pressure.  In  attaching  an  air  nozzle  over  a  machine 
permanently,  care  should  be  taken  to  suspend     it   in 


permanently,  care  should  be  taken  to  suspend     it   m      amouiii 
such  a  manner  that  it  will  not  be  in     the  operator's  / 

way.     It  is  often  possible   to  suspend  it  from  above     igfDR, 
so  that  it  will  fall  back  out  of  the  way  when  releasetj/X.  ]ry 
ar.,1  will  -in«t  rpach  tn  thft  lowest  Dart  of  the  machine     l,     '', 


sence  of  moisture  in  the  jet  teuds  to  facilitate  quick 
work  and  makes  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the 
care  of  the  boilers  more  inclined  to  clean  them  fre- 
quently, resulting  in  a  larger  output  of  steam  from 
each  pound   of   coal  consumed. 

In  many  jilaces  where  compressed  air  cleaning  sys- 
tems have  been  installed,  new  uses  for  the  equipment 
have  been  discovered  which  were  not  thought  of  at 
the  time  the  installation  was  made,  and  larger  equip- 
ments have  been  purchased  as  a  result  of  the  excellent 
service  rendered  l)y  the  smaller  units. 

The  correct  basis  for  figuring  the  relative  cost  and 
value  of  any  system  of  inieumatie  cleaning  is  the 
saving  that  can  be  effected  rather  than  the  cost  in- 
volved in  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  the 
equipment.  The  value  of  increased  production  made 
possible  by  being  able  to  clean  machines  while  in 
production  instead  of  while  shut  down  will  often 
exceed  the  cost  of  supplying  the  air  by  a  very  large 
amount. 
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and  will  just  reach  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  mach..,.    ^ 
to  be  cleaned.       As  cleaning  hose   is     subjected     to^ 
considerable  wear,  it  is  advisable  to  u-ve  wire-wound      '^' 
or   armoured   hose.     Three-eights   inch   hose   is   amply 
heavy  for  most  cleaning  purposes  and  is  very  easily 
handled. 

Employees  who  have  not  been  properly  instructed 
sometimes  remove  the  cleaning  nozzles  thinking  that 
they  will  do  better  cleaning.  Sometimes  they  will  en- 
large the  opening  in  the  nozzle  by  filing.     This  ma.v 
be  prevented  by  placing  a  reducer  in  " 
line,  or  by  inserting  a  hardened  steel 
tip  of  the  nozzle.     The  most  effective 
ing  these  abuses,  however,  is  to  instruct  the   opera 
tors  carefullv  and  see  that  the  instructions  are  follow- 
ed. 

The  air  as  taken  from  the  receiver  is  usually  in 
.satisfactory  condition  for  ordinary  cleaning  purposes. 
Where  some  of  the  older  types  of  compressors  are  in 
use,  however,  oil  is  used  too  copiously  which  results 
in  occasional  small  particles  of  oil  being  blown  from 
the  nozzle.  For  many  purposes  this  is  not  objection- 
able, but  for  the  use  when  cleaning  textile  and  paper 
machinery,  or  surfaces  which  are  to  be  painted  or 
varnished,  it  is  necessary  to  have  air  which  is  abso- 
lutely free  from  oil.  An  oil  separator  placed  in  the 
supply  line  will  remove  practically  all  of  this  oil,  and 
when"  it  is  desired  to  clean  the  air  completely  it  may 
be  passed  through  muslin  or  other  cotton  cloths  in 
addition. 

•  In  cleaning  some  classes  of  machinery  it  may  be 
found  desirable  to  use  a  double  barreled  nozzle  the 
upper  tube  of  which  is  connected  to  the  air  supply,  and 
the  lower  by  a  piece  of  flexible  tubing  to  a  tank  con- 
taining gasoline,  acid,  or  any  alkaline  cleaning  solu- 
tion thus  effectively  cleaning  parts  of  a  machine 
which  could  not  be  properly  cleaned  by  either  method 
alone. 

Pulp  and  paper  mills  operating  on  steam  power 
will  find  compressed  air  much  more  convenient  than 
steam  for  blowing  soot  and  dirt  from  the  flues  of 
their  steam  boilers.  For  this  purpo.se  air  at  a  press- 
ure of  80  to  100  pounds  will  be  found  suitable.  When 
steam  is  used  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  use 
heat  proof  hose,  or  to  insulate  the  nozzle  in  some  way 
so  that  the  operator  can  hold  it  without  trouble.  The 
ease  Avith  whicli  air  hose  may  be  handled  and  the  ab- 


il)t.  ('.   W.  Hob 


has 


as   representative     of    the    Air 
recently  made  a  trip  along  the 


ioartl  of  (,'anada 

coast  of  British  Columbiii  in  the  i)atrol  boat  "Stada 
cona"  accompanied  by  the  district  engineer  of  pub- 
lie  works  and  two  representatives  of  the  Provincial 
P^orestry  Department.  Three  probable  sites  were  se- 
lected, which  Capt.  Ilobbs  will  submit  to  the  Air  Board 
at  Ottawa  with  a  full  report  on  (iovemment  aeroplane 
service  in   Hi-itish  Columbia. 


the  air  supplv  A    "X       bARNJUM  MEANS  BUSINESS 

bushing  in  the  \     I,,      ,.  „       •        i  **       i        •     .   i 

e          u  »  '     I  he   lollowmg  letter  has  just  been  receiv 

way  ot  combat-  . ,  I    ^           ,.  ,,      ,,        i-       i*^        *        . 

1    ,,  Se(»i-etarv  ot  the  Canadian  torestrv  Assoeia 


ved  by  the 
ation.  The 
need  for  real  work  throughout  Canada  in  regard  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  forest  is  not  sentimental  mat- 
ter; it  is  a  case  of  self-preservation  of  the  wood  using 
industries  of  the  Dominion. 

Annapolis,  Royal,  Nova  Scotia.  Jan.  6,  1920. 
Mr.  Hobson  Black,  Secretary, 

Canadian  Forestry  Association, 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 
Dear  Mr.  Black: 

In  an  article  which  I  wrote  last  week  that  was 
liriiited  in  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  you  will  notice 
that  1  offer  to  subscribe  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  provided 
all  of  the  other  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Canada  will 
sub.scribe  a  like  amount.  This  would  give  the  Asso- 
ciation a  fund  of  nearly  a  million  d(dlars,  which 
amount  invested  in  Dominion  of  Canada  -Wo  per  cent 
bonds  would  ])roduce  an  annual  income  of  more  than 
$50,000,  with  which  it  conld  do  some  real  work  to- 
wards the  preservation  and  jierpetuation  of  our  great- 
est but  most  rapidly  diminishing  natural  resource, 
namely,  our  forests. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  take  up  this  matter 
with  the  other  mills  through  a  circular  letter  or  other- 
wise, and  I  fell  sure  you  will  meet  with  a  generous 
response,  as  I  know  that  our  paper  manufacturers  are 
beginning  to  awake  to  the  importance  of  conserving 
their  raw  material  supply. 

That  the  income  from  this  fund  will  be  wisely  ex- 
pended  can  be   assured   through  the   selection  of   an 
Executive  Committee  by  the  subscribers  to  the  fund. 
Yerv-  truly  vours, 

FRANK  J.  D.  BARNJUM. 


January  8,  1920. 
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Sir  William  Price  States  Company's  Stand — Pringle  Replies. 


Au  important  development  in  tlie  application  of  re- 
cent orders-in-eouncil  regarding  newsprint  in  Canada 
is  the  determined  stand  of  Price  Bros,  on  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Controller's  action.  The  Canadian  Press 
account  of  the  matter  is  as  follows.  (Editorial  com- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  page  25.) 

Several  Canadian  newspapers  have  published  the 
following  statement  from  Sir  William  Price,  head  of 
the  firm  of  Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  Limited,  who  re- 
plies to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  P.  D.  Ross,  chair- 
man of  the  newsprint  committee,  relative  to  the  diffi- 
culties between  the  paper  controller  and  Price  Brothers 
regarding  the  delivery  of  newsprint  paper  to  news- 
paper publishers  in  Canada. 

"I  read  this  morning  a  dispatch,  dated  Ottawa, 
which  purports  to  put  before  the  public  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  arisen  between  the  paper  controller 
and  the  firm  of  Price  Brothers  &  Company,  Limited, 
with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  newsprint  paper  to 
newspaper  publishers  in  Canada.  This  despatch  con- 
tains things  which  are  more  or  less  a  true  summary  of 
what  has  taken  place,  but  omits  to  mention  much 
which  is  material  and  contains  in  insinuation  which 
has  no  foundation  whatsoever. 

"It  may  be  clever  to  spread  about  the  intimation 
that  an  appeal  may  go  to  Washington  to  stop  export 
of  United  States  coal  to  Canada,  as  it  may  have  the  ef- 
fect of  prejudicing  Canadian  public  opinion  against 
our  firm,  but  this  allegation  is  absolutely  untrue  and 
the  first  news  we  have  had  of  it  is  contained  in  the 
dispatch. 

Asks  Mr.  Ross  to  Explain. 

"In  his  statement,  as  reported,  Mr.  P.  D.  Ross, 
chairman  of  the  newsprint  committee  of  the  Canadian 
daily  newspapers,  gives  figures  showing  the  daily  out- 
put of  paper  of  the  Canadian  mills,  the  amount  of  this 
output  sold  to  the  United  States  and  that  sold  to  Can- 
adian purchasers  and  the  price  at  which  deliveries 
in  Canada  have  been  fixed  by  the  paper  controller. 
He  omitted  to  disclose,  however,  the  reason  why  news- 
print should  be  selected  for  the  exercise  of  restrictive 
powers  of  the  Government  (which  at  best  are  con- 
tested) when  the  price  of  other  commodities  that  are 
necessary  to  life  is  left  unrestricted. 

"During  the  war  we  have,  like  all  other  good  citi- 
zens, bowed  before  all  orders  issued  by  the  Govern 
ment  of  Canada  and  by  its  commissions,  although  in 
many  cases  we  were  advised  that  these  orders  went 
beyond  the  power  of  those  issuing  them,  but  now  that 
the  war  is  over  and  no  question  of  patriotism  or 
want  of  loyalty  to  the  state  can  be  raised,  we  are  de- 
termined to  resist  what  we  think  are  arbitrary,  op- 
pressive, unreasonable  and  unlawful  commands. 

"As  business  men,  the  whole  question  for  us  is  as 
to  whether  we,  raanufactui-ers  of  papei-,  of  all  other 
l)roducers,  are  to  be  restricted  in  our  constitutional 
right  of  dealing  with  whom  we  choose  and  ot  retaining 
our  right  of  freedom  of  contract. 

"We  base  oiir  refusal  upon  the  total  absence  of 
.jurisdiction  in  the  Ottawa  authorities  and  in  the  paper 
controller  in  the  premises,  and  we  will  seek,  by  all 
legal  means  at  our  disposal,  to  resist  the  carrying  out 
of  the  orders  given.  Our  views  in  this  connection 
were  laid  before  Mr.  Pringle  by  oiir  counsel  prior  to 


the  rendering  of  the  disputed  order.  Of  course,  the 
Government  of  Canada  has  the  use  of  powerful  weap- 
ons, such  as  the  closing  of  the  frontier  to  our  products, 
or  the  threats  of  levying  an  unjust  and  discriminative 
taxation  upon  our  business  to  bring  about  a  com- 
pliance with  its  orders,  and  the  courts  do  not  give  us 
an  adequate  measure  of  relief,  as  the  Government  can- 
not be  sued  without  its  consent.  But,  nevertheless, 
we  will  resist  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  so  that  our 
own,  as  well  as  the  industrial  and  commercial  liberties 
of  others,  may  be  protected  against  vexations  and  ar- 
bitrariness." 


PAPER  ONTROLLER  GETS  NEW  ORDER. 

Ottawa,  -lanuary  (i. — An  order-in-eouneil  signed  to- 
day by  the  Governor-in-Council,  gives  the  Minister  of 
Customs  power  to  refuse  export  licenses  to  anyone 
seeking  to  export  newsprint  paper,  the  product  of  a 
mill  which  has  refused  or  is  refusing  to  comply  with 
an  order  of  the  Commissioner  and  Controller  of  news- 
print, book  paper,  etc. 

Another  order-in-council  sanctioned  today  pro- 
vides that  when  the  Paper  Controller  shall  have  or- 
dered any  newsprint  paper  manufacturer  to  provide 
newsprint  for  the  use  of  any  newspaper  publisher  or 
publishers  in  Canada  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Controller, 
the  Controller  may,  by  notice  in  writing,  requisition 
on  behalf  of  His  Majesty  any  such  quantity,  within 
the  limit  fixed  by  such  order,  of  newsprint  paper  made 
by  or  belonging  to  the  said  manufacturer,  in  whose  pos- 
session soever  it  may  be  found  and  the  Controller  may 
enter  any  building  to  take  possession  of  the  news- 
print paper  requisitioned. 

The  order  governing  refusal  of  licenses  follows : 

"His  Excellency  the  Govemor-General-in-Counceil. 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
under  the  provisions  of  the  War  Measures  Act,  is 
pleased  to  authorize  and  doth  here  authorize  the  Min- 
ister of  Customs  to  refuse,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Commissioner  and  Controller  of  newsprint,  book 
paper,  etc.,  export  licenses  to  anyone  seeking  to  ex- 
port newsprint,  the  product  of  a  mill  which  has  re- 
fused  or  is  refusing  to  comply  with  any  order  of  the 
said  Commissioner  or  Controller." 

Commandeering  Of  Stocks. 

Requisitioning  of  stocks  of  newsprint  is  provided  for 
in  the  following  regulations: 

1 — Whenever  the  Controller  of  newsprint  paper  ap- 
pointed under  the  order-in-council  of  3rd  November, 
1917,  shall  have  ordered  any  manufacturer  of  news- 
print paper  in  Canada  to  provide  newsprint  paper  man- 
lafaetured  by  him  for  the  use  of  any  newspaper  pub- 
lisher or  publishers  in  Canada  at  a  price  or  rate  of 
prices  fixed  by  the  Controller  maj',  if  such  maniifact- 
urer  refuses,  neglects  or  fails  to  comply  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  with  such  order,  by  notice  in  writing, 
requisition  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty  any  such  quantity, 
within  the  limit  fixed  by  such  order,  of  newsprint 
paper  made  by  or  belonging  to  the  said  manufacturer, 
in  whose  possession  soever  it  may  be  found ;  and  it 
shall  thereupon  be  lawful  for  the  controller  to  enter 
into  and  upon  any  building  or  premises  where  the  re- 
quisitioned paper  may  be  and  to  take  ])ossession  of  the 
paper  so  requisitioned,  and  to  supply  and  deliver  the 
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same  to  the  publisher  or  publishers  for  whose  use  the 
same  is  required  and  for  the  purpose  of  entry  and 
obtaining  possession  the  Controller  may  order  and 
direct  that  any  sheriff  or  peace  officer  of  the  locality 
shall  assist  as  may  be  necessary ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  sheriff  or  peace  officer  to  comply  with  any 
such  order  or  direction,  in  doing  which  he  shall  have  all 
the  powers  of  entry,  search  and  taking  possession  of  a 
peace  officer  for  executing  a  search  warrant  under 
any  provision  of  the  Criminal  Code. 

"2 — The  manufacturer  shall  be  entitled  to  compen- 
sation for  the  paper  so  requisitioned  and  taken  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  the  price  which  would  have  been 
payable  therefor  by  the  publisher  if  the  same  had 
been  delivered  by  the  manufacturer  to  the  publisher 
in  compliance  with  such  order. 

"3 — Moreover,  if  any  manufacturer  refuse,  neglect 
or  fail  to  comply  with  any  order  lawfully  made  by  the 
Controller  for  the  sale  or  delivery  of  newsprint  paper 
manufactured  by  him,  the  manufacturer,  and  every 
officer,  manager,  agent  or  employee  of  the  manufac- 
turer who  is  responsible  for  such  refusal,  neglect  or 
failure,  shall  incur  a  penalty  enforceable  by  summary 
conviction  under  part  vx.  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  *.^00 
for  each  day  of  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  days,  dur- 
ing which  the  paper  so  ordered  to  be  sold  or  delivered 
to  the  publisher  remains  unsold  or  undelivered  to  him." 

Controller  Says  Liberal  Rate  Has  Been  Allowed. 

Toronto,  January  6. — R.-  A.  Pringle,  Government 
controller  of  newsprint  paper,  in  an  interview  here 
today,  referred  to  the  threat  of  Price  Brothers  to  close 
their  paper  mills  because  the  control  of  the  Canadian 
paper  product,  which  was  begun  during  the  w^ar  under 
the  War  Measures  Act,  was  still  being  continued. 
"This  would  be  mo.st  imfortunate,"  said  the  Controller, 
"as  it  would  be  a  serious  loss,  both  to  themselves  and 
to  the  publishers  with  whom  they  now  have  contracts. 
It  would  also  throw  a  large  number  of  workmen  out 
of  employment.  I  have  no  indication  whether  or  not 
the  threat  will  be  put  into  force.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
say  whether  what  is  being  asked  is  reasonable  or  not. 
It  is  onl}^  a  small  percentage  of  newsprint  tha'  ic  ro 
quired  from  the  compauj'.  The  prices  now  Deifig  paid 
are  satisfactory,  both  to  the  publishers  and  manufact- 
urers, other  than  Price  Brothers,  and  all  manufacturers, 
except  Price  Brothers,  are  loyally  obeying  the  orders. 

Controller  Pringle  replied  to  Price  Brothers'  claim 
that  the  control  of  paper,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  is 
ultra-vires  and  that  the  Act  of  1919,  which  ratified 
and  confirmed  all  previous  orders-in-council  in  con- 
nection with  the  control  of  newspapers,  is  invalid  on 
the  ground  that  the  Dominion  has  not  jurisdiction  in 
matters  which  pertain  solely  to  the  provinces.  Such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Pringle 
said,  was  absolutely  within  its  jurisdiction  and  was  in 
the  public  interest.  He  said  the  Government  had  seri- 
ously contemplated  doing  awa.v  with  paper  control, 
but  the  situation  was  such  that  'if  the  Government  had 
suddenly  broken  the  bonds  of  control  and  on  unre- 
stricted scramble  ensued  the  results  would  have  been 
disastrous. 

There  is  an  unprecedented  shortage  in  newsprint 
in  the  United  States  Mr.  Pringle  said  and  the  shortage 
may  reach  200.000  tons  this  year.  "Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  newsprint  are  being  called  upon  to  supply 
the  press  of  the  United  States  and  find  that  they  are 


unable  to  do  so,"  he  continued,  'notwithstanding  that 
the  highest  prices  ever  paid  for  newsprint  are  now 
being  offered." 

Even  though  Canada  is  daily  manufacturing  2,775 
tons  of  newsprint  and  require  only  fifteen  per  cent  of 
this  tonnage  at  the  most,  Canadian  newspapers  would 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  it  if  tlie  control  had  been 
entirely  removed,  Mr.  Pringle  declared.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  Government  felt  constrained  to  con- 
tinue the  control,  especially  as  the  manufacturer  was 
allowed  not  only  a  fair  price,  but  a  liberal  price  for 
the  tonnage  supplied  to  the  Canadian  papers. 
Adequate  Supply  for  Canada. 

"So  far  as  I  am  concerned  as  Controller,"  said  Mr. 
Pringle,  "my  duty  is  to  see  that  the  Canadian  press 
has  an  adequate  supply  of  newsprint  at  reasonable 
prices.  I  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
this  supply  going  and  up  to  the  present  time  no  Can- 
adian paper  has  had  to  cease  publication  for  the  want 
of  newsprint.  With  regard  to  the  contention  of  Price 
Brothers,  I  would  personally  not  be  drawn  into  a  con- 
troversy. Up  to  a  short  time  ago,  I  may  say,  they  sup- 
plied Canadian  newspapers.  Latterly,  however,  they 
have  felt  strongly  that,  the  war  being  over,  all  vexa- 
tious hindrances  of  Government  control  should  be  re- 
moved." 

Controller  Pringle  said  that  Price  Brothers  were  in 
a  unique  position.  They  had  limits  of  tremendous 
value,  had  large  capital,  were  well  situated  with  regard 
to  labor,  had  efficient  management,  and  were  in  a  pos- 
ition to  manufacture  cheaply  and  meet  competition  in 
any  market.  "They  have  sold  practically  all  their  pro- 
duction through  the  Canadian  Export  Company,  whose 
head  office  is  in  Montreal,  to  American  publishers," 
continued  Mr.  Pringle.  "These  publishers  are  insist- 
ing upon  their  contracts  being  carried  out.  I,  as  Con- 
troller, am  asking  them,  and  have  ordered  them,  to 
supply  their  quota  of  Canadian  tonnage,  which  is  ap- 
proximately 11,500  tons,  for  the  six  months  period 
from  January  1st  to  July  1st. 

"They  have  absolutely  refused  to  comply,  and  con- 
sequently the  Minister  of  Customs  has  placed  at  their 
mills  officials  who  will  prevent  the  export  of  paper 
from  Canada  to  the  extent  that  may  be  necessary  to 
ensure  to  the  Canadian  press  their  quota  of  paper. 

"A  campaign  has  been  started  in  the  United  States 
by  the  publishers  interested  in  Price  Brothers'  paper. 
It  includes  some  of  the  largest  publishers  in  the  United 
States,  such  as  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Boston 
Post,  Buffalo  Express  and  Pittsburg  Leader." 

Controller  Pringle  said  he  was  most  anxious  not  to 
interfere  with  the  supply  of  newsprint,  except  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  ensure  Canadian  papers  of  their 
quota  of  Price  Brothers'  product.  Price  Brothers  had 
threatened  to  close  their  mills,  and  had  so  wired  the 
Controller. 


PUTTING  THE  AXE  TO  ACCIDENTS 

By  organizing  a  safety  department  in  the  fall  of 
1917  and  conducting  a  vigorous  safety  campaign 
throughoiit  the  entire  following  year,  the  United 
Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  anton,  Ohio,  was  able  to  de- 
crease its  accident  frequency  59  per  cent.  The  num- 
ber of  injuries  causing  loss  of  time  beyond  the  shift 
was  reduced  from  1440  in  1917  to  58.3  in  1918.  Pretty 
good  record  for  one  year,  isn't  it?  The  average  num- 
ber of  employees  in  this  plant  during  1917  and  1918 
was  4,000. 


January  8,  1920. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  NEWS 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent) 

The  returns  of  the  Trade  Board  for  November  show 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  exports  and  imports  of 
paper,  and  a  remarkable  feature  are  the  supplies  of 
newsprint  from  Newfoundland  and  Canada.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  trade  that  has 
been  passing — the  return  including,  newsprint,  hang- 
ings, boards,  etc.,  in  tons: — 

Nov.     Jan. -Nov. 

Imports 49,095       322,676 

Exports 5,5431/2     39,6921/1 

The  United  Kingdom  imported  newsprint  from  Can- 
ada in  November  to  the  extent  of  1,774  cwts.,  making 
549,611  cwts.  for  the  eleven  months  of  1919.  From 
all  sources  the  supply  of  newsprint  received  amounted 
to  16,0351/2  tons  in  November,  and  for  the  eleven 
months,  January-November,  94,233  tons.  The  ex- 
ports of  British  mills  to  Canada  were  as  follows  in 
cwts : — 

Nov.  Jan. -Nov. 

Writing  Paper 41  204 

Printing   Paper 34  382 

Other  Paper 51  1,071 

These  figures  showed  remarkable  decrease  in  exports 
to  Canada.  The  increases  in  the  exports  are  princi- 
pally shown  in  printing  paper,  kraft  wrapping  and 
packing  paper,  and  writing  paper,  France  and  British 
India  being  the  largest  buyers. 

Pulp  Figures. 

The  pulp  figures  showed  substantial  increase  and 
the  following  was  the  tonnage  in  November  and  for 
January-November  from   all   sources : — 

Nov.  Jan.-Nov. 

Chemical  bleached     1,857     16,253 

Chemical  unbleached 39,069  326,933 

Chemical  wet 112       3,049 

Groundwood    (dry) 737     32,428 

Groundwood    (moist) 32.391  454,471 

A  total  of  74,166  tons  for  November,  valued  at  £1,- 
293,081  (compared  with  33,465  tons  valued  at  £978,786 
in  1918)  and  for  the  eleven  months,  Jan.-Nov.,  833,134 
tons  valued  at  £13,411,836  (compared  with  367,419 
tons  in  1918,  (valued  at  £11,367,099.  The  imports  of 
ground  wood,  moist,  were  from  the  following  sources: 

Nov.  Jan.-Nov. 

Sweden 4.059       80.935 

Norway 16,738     263,528 

Canada 7,674       89,488 

Other  countries 3,920      20,520 

Here  we  get  a  total  of  32,291  tons  for  Nov.  valued 
at  £267,352,  and  for  the  eleven  months  454,471  tons 
valued  at  £3,845,007. 

Canada's  Newsprint. 

The  position  of  newsprint  in  tlie  Dominion  is  being 
closely  followed  here.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
the  order  in  Council  embargo  is  irregular,  particularly 
at  a  time  like  the  present  when  the  Do-ninion  and  the 
mother  country  are  trying  to  expand  trade  and  develop 
their  industries  before  Germany  and  Austria  get  into 
the  market.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  position  of 
the  Canadian  mill  men  is  not  clear  as  the  reports  from 
Toronto  and  other  places  are  somewhat  contradictory. 
One  said  that  an  embargo  was  being  placed  on  Cana- 
dian paper  exports.  Should  this  become  an  accom- 
plished fact  it  would  mean  a  serious  situation  for  the 
consumers  of  newsprint  in  this  country  who  are  large- 


ly depending  on  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  If  the 
mother  country  does  not  interfere  with  the  output  of 
the  mills  why  should  Canada  interfere  with  her  mill 
prices  because  the  States  have  allowed  themselves  to 
drop  into  a  haphazard  way  in  looking  after  their 
newsprint  resources.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we 
can  only  go  on  statistics  and  from  these  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  consumption  of  newsprint  exceeded 
the  output  of  the  mills  in  the  States.  Why  was  this 
state  of  things  allowed  to  go  on?  American  newsprint 
consumers  have  been  making  a  rope  for  a  long  time  to 
hang  themselves  with  in  their  mad  rush  of  competition 
and  the  feeling  is  in  this  country  that  the  demand  ex- 
ceeding the  supply  is  now  reflecting  on  Canadian 
producers  of  newsprint. 

The  Economic  Position. 

^  I  gather  from  the  figures  recently  published  in  the 
States  concerning  newsprint,  that  very  little  has  been 
done  to  economise.  It  is  only  twelve  months  ago  that 
the  armistice  of  the  Great  European  War  was  signed 
Peace  has  not-  been  signed  nine  months  yet,  but  when 
it  was  there  was  an  avalanche  of  advertising  on  news- 
print consumers  for  the  reason  that  a  dormant  world 
of  industry  was  coming  to  life  again.  Foreign  coun- 
tries removed  embargoes  on  paper  coming  into  their 
country,  the  British  mills  had  to  recovei-  after  a  rude 
shock,  Scandinavian  mills  had  a  shortage  owing  to 
labor  and  other  troubles,  and  the  world  had  to  turn 
to  Canada,  Newfoundland  and  the  States  for  supplies 
in  any  quantity.  With  all  their  organization,  all  their 
science  and  business-like  methods,  it  is  beyond  the 
dreams  of  business  m'an  here  to  think  what  has  allow- 
ed the  hustling  States  to  get  into  its  present  newsprint 
position. 

Australia  in  Trouble. 
Australia  is  like  the  United  States— suffering  from 
a  shortage  of  newsprint.  It  seems  strange  that  Aus- 
tralia should  only  find  out  now  that  it  was  depending 
on  imports  to  keep  their  great  printing  indu.stries  go- 
ing. We  are  told  in  a  cable  from  New  South  Wales 
that  the  consumers  of  paper  were  crying  like  whipped 
children,  because,  the  British  and  other  markets  could 
not  meet  their  demands.  The  dullness  of  the  States  is 
also  being  reflected  in  Australia.  The  more  one  costs 
his  eye  round  the  consuming  countries  of  newsprint 
the  more  scope  one  can  see  for  the  Canadian  and  New- 
foundland paper  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  a  time 
like  the  present  no  Government  department  will  be 
so"  ill-advised  as  to  start  putting  up  barriers  before 
manufacturers,  who  have  pioneered,  nursed,  and 
t-reated  two  great  industries  like  pulp  and  paper  in 
Canada,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Dominion  as  a  whole. 
Let  the  Dominion  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the 
mother  country— that  is  leave  the  paper  men  to  work 
out  their  own  newsprint  salvation. 

Notelets. 

The  eleven  months  supply  of  newsprint  from  New- 
foundland is  752,081  cwts.,  valued  at  £1,200,173;  from 
the  States  68,610  cwts.,  valued  at  £102,192. 

France,  Italy,  Germany  and  Austria,  are  not  suj)- 
))Iying  paper  to  the  Briti.sh  market.  Small  quantities 
Hre  arriving  from  Belgium.  France  wants  all  her  own 
output  as  she  is  studying  her  economic  jiosition. 

It  is  unfortunate  to  have  so  little  snow,  just  at  a 
time  when  woods  operations  are  in  full  swing.  There 
has  been  enough  in  many  localities  and  as  the  weather 
has  been  generally  good  for  chopping,  we  may  see 
plenty  of  snow  for  yarding  the  logs. 
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PAPER    CONTROLLER    REOPENS    BOOK    PAPER 
ENQUIRY 

Toronto.  Jail.  5.— ('oniini.ssioner  K.  A.  Pringle,  K.C., 
opened  totlay  wliat  may  l>e  a  two-day  session  of  en- 
quiry into  the  book  paper  situation  in  an  endeavor  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  nianufaeturers  of  book 
jiapers  are  niakinj;-  undue  protits  in  their  transactions 
with  the  i)ublishers  and  to  fix  the  junees  that  are  to 
prevail,  in  fairness  to  lioth  nianufaeturer  and  con- 
sumer. Both  tlu'  juiblishers  of  class  papers  and  the 
niills  were  represented  by  comisel.  A  great  deal  of 
time  was  taken  up  over  the  contention  of  Mr.  Osier 
for  the  publishers  that  the  report  of  the  accountants 
who  conducted  the  investigation  into  the  cost  of  book 
paper  at  the  Toronto  Paper  Company's  mill  should 
be  admitted  into  the  records.  It  appears  that  since 
that  examination  was  made  the  company  went  out  of 
the  book  pajier  making  business  but  counsel  for  the 
publishers  maintained  that  that  was  no  reason  why 
the  result  of  the  examination  there  should  not  have 
a  bearing  on  the  present  enquiry.  The  contention 
was  also  made  that  it  was  not  only  for  the  future 
that  a  fair  price  for  the  product  should  be  set  but  it 
was  desirable  to  get  at  whether  or  not  firms  like  the 
Toronto  Paper  Company  had  been  operating  on  a  fair 
basis  to  the  publishers  in  the  ])ast.  It  -was  pointed  out 
that  in  order  to  get  at  a  fair  basis  of  cost  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  more  fully  into  the  cost  of  sulphite 
pulp  than  bad  apparently  been  done  in  the  past.  In 
the  latter  respect  counsel  for  the  publishei's  main- 
tained that  the  report  of  the  examining  accountants 
had  been  too  much  of  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  situa- 
tion and  that  the  report  was  of  such  an  incomplete 
nature  as  to  carry  with  it  no  conviction  to  the  piib- 
lishers  that  a  complete  enquiry  as  to  cost  had  been 
made. 

The  Paper  Controller  took  the  ground,  however, 
that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  get  at  the  prices  and  cost 
prevailing  in  the  three  or  four  mills  that  were  mak- 
ing book  paper  in  Canada  today  and  that  little  could 
be  gaiuBd  by  including  in  the  records  the  result  of 
the  examination  into  the  books  of  the  Toronto  Paper 
Company  which  had  gone  out  of  that  end  of  the  busi- 
ness, particularly  as  he  had  been  advised  by  the  ac- 
countants that  the  report  on  the  Toronto  Paper  Com- 
pany cost  would  be  of  no  importance  in  the  issue  under 
consideration.  Tt  was  brought  out  in  a  general  dis- 
cussion that  the  Commissioner  had  compelled  the  ex- 
amination into  cost  at  the  mill  in  the  face  of  ob.jec- 
tions  made  that  it  would  not  -l)e  convenient  ,iust  at  a 
time  when  the  company  were  elQsing  their  financial 
year.  If  any  customer  would  eome'fi^ward  and  lodge 
any  complaint  or  say  that  the  Toroiho  Paper  Com- 
pany had  been  overcharging,  the  Commissioner  de- 
clared he  would  investigate,  but  not  otherwise. 

"I  secured  you  a  reduction  of  $40  a  ton  previously 
and  if  you  can  show  me  that  any  of  the  manufacturers 
are  trying  to  put  something  over  I  will  be  willing  to 
spend  $10,000  of  Government  money  in  following  the 
matter  up,"  declared  the  Paper  Controller,  who  fur- 
ther declared  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  bring  about  the  end  ot_L'e.strictions  and  con- 
trol and  get  the  paper  business  and  other  lines  of  com- 
mercial activity  back  to  normal  again. 
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EK^i/Aq  A  Z  I  N  E  .buMiMiy  s    l!i-j(). 

NEW  RECORD  IN  PULP  AND  PAPER  EXPORTS, 

('iinadian  cxjiorts  of  l)ul|)  anrl  paper  fni-  October 
were  the  largest  for  any  month  in  the  history  of  the 
industry,  reaching  a  total  valuation  of  $ll,S6:V7^i 
an  increase  of  .$3,58:-!,021  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding moiitli  and  of  .$5,301,636  as  compared  witli  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year.  Tliey  were  made 
up  as  follows: — 

Month  of  October.  1!)18.  l!)l!t. 

Paper  and  :\Ifrs.  of $3,251,500     .$5,954,916 

Pull),  ehem.  pre]) 2,914,255       3,965.946 

Pulp.  mech.  ground 396,187       1.942.716 

Totals $6,561,942  $11,863,576 

Newsprint  paper  formed  the  chief  item  of  paper 
export-s.  amounting  to  1,414,860  cwts..  valued  at  $5,- 
024.934,  some  of  the  largest  importing  countries  being: 

Cwts.         Value. 

United  Kingdom 57,212     $    213.5.34 

United    States 1,234,768      4,375,185 

Xew   Zealand 43,747  152,700 

Australia 56,482         194,933 

The  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Peru  and 
other  countries  also  figured  as  buyers  of  Canadian 
newsprint. 

Next  to  newsprint,  paper  boards  figured  in  import- 
ance, their  value  being  $380,967.  Kraft  wrapping  paper 
exported  amounted  to  $358,762  and  roofing  paper  .$41.- 
133  in  value. 

In  chemical  pulps  the  United  States,  Japan,  New 
Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom  ranked  as  buyers 
in  the  order  named. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  ground  wood  exports  are  largely  accounted  for 
by  United  Kingdom  buying,  that  country  taking  1.- 
228.280  cwt.,  valued  at  $1,091,242,  as  compared  with 
none  at  all  in  October  1918.  Exports  of  ground  wood 
to  the  United  States  in  October  1919  practically 
doubled  in  value  compared  with  1918.  while  France 
figured  as  a  buver  for  the  first  time  since  the  war, 
taking  268,603  cwt.  valued  at  .$237,430. 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  pulpwood  for  the  month 
amounted  to  $596,486.  compared  with  $652,634  for  Oc- 
tober 1918. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  Canadian  fiscal 
year  exports  of  pulp  and  jiaper  reach■^d  a  total  value 
of  $.55,609,550.  an  increase  of  $8,810,416  over  the 
corresponding  period  in  1918  and  of  $18,821,645  over 
the  same  period  in  1917.  Figures  for  the  seven  months 
follow: — 

Seven  months  1917  1918  1919. 

Paper    .$20,808,284     .$25,073,415     .$33,074,162 

Pulp,  chem 11,4.5.5.040       18.817.444       17.974.334 

Pulp,  mech 4,524.581         2.908.275         4, .561.054 

Total .$36,787,905     .$46,799.1.34     .$55,609,-550 

Pulpwood    5,478,900         9,980,535         .5.686.179 

Totals....     $42,266,805     $56,779,669     .$61,295,729 


A  general  census  will  be  taken  in  the  United  States 
this  year.  The  past  decade  included  five  years  of  al 
mast  no  immigration  eontinuod  with  a  large  amount  of 
immigration.  The  new  figures  will  almost  be  a  meas- 
ure of  natural  propagation  in  the  States. 


With   the   whole  nation   practicing  self-denial, 
more  than  vour  breath  to  national  purpose. 


Annual  meeting  C.  P.  &  P.  A.  Jan.  29  and  30. 


;iiiii;n-\-  8.  lyiiO. 


P  ¥  I;  P     AND     P  A  P  B  R     M  A  «  A  Z  I  N  K 


Technical  Section 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  MILL  OR  TOWN  DOING? 

The  ehairmau  of  the  Educational  Committee  wishes 
to  have  as  complete  a  I'ecord  as  possible  of  the  educa- 
tional activities  in  pulp  and  papei'  mill  communities. 

He  would  be  much  oblifjed  if  members  of  the  sec- 
tion would  see  to  it  that  some  sort  of  information  is 
at  hand  of  any  schools,  classes  or  other  special  educa- 
tional work.  Do  not  wait  for  or  expect  the  proper 
individual  to  do  this,  but  feel  called  upon  to  do  it 
yourself.  If  we  get  more  than  one  report  on  any 
school  we  shall  be  heartened  at  your  interest  and  in- 
cidentallj-  get  more  than  one  viewpoint. 

Please  sit  down  and  tell  us  something  now  so  that 
our  annual  report  may  include  your  mill's  activities. 
If  you  wait  for  details,  tlie  chances  are  we  shall  not 
get  them.  | 

School  and  class  plans  must  be  in  view  now  as  nextf 
fall  and  winter  bid  fair  to  inaugurate  our  new  text 
books  and  system.     Any  news  of  class  work  in  three 
shift  mills  will  be  especially  valuable. 

Please  send  information  to 

T.  J.  CROSSLEY, 

43  Scott  St.,  Toronto. 


these  educational  authorities  from  influential  delega- 
tions of  this  character  will  do  much  to  improve  the 
work  of  training  up  future  generations  of  loyal,  re- 
sponsible and  efficient  citizens,  which  is  the  true  end 
of   public   instruction. 

The  committee  will  keep  in  close  touch  with  devel- 
opments in  Ontario  as  well  as  those  in  the  West  which 
are  being  promoted  under  local  guidance  and  the  com- 
mittee is  now  about  to  organize  the  work  in  the  east- 
ern provinces. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  is  collectively  and  as  individual  concerns  in- 
terested  in   this   important  development. 


PROGRESS    OF    COMMITTEE    ON   EDUCATIONAL 
REFORM 

For  somewhat  more  than  a  year  Mr.  T.  L.  Crossley, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Education  for  the 
Technical  Section,  and  the  editor  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper 
Magazine,  who  is  a  member  of  the  same  committee, 
have  been  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  & 
Paper  Association  on  a  special  committee  on  Educa- 
tional Reform  which  represents  the  Technical  Asso- 
ciation and  other  business  and  labor  organizations  in 
Canada.  This  committee  has  ])een  developing  a  pro- 
gram of  practical  possibilities  in  the  way  of  improv- 
ing educational  conditions  in  Canada,  particularly  as 
regards  the  coming  schools. 

Having  worked  out  such  a  ])rogram,  which  has  been 
published  in  this  magazine  in  the  form  of  a  memorial 
intended  to  be  presented  to  the  various  educational 
authorities  and  of  M'hich  a  copy  has  been  sent  to  nil 
members  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association, 
the  committee  has  since  been  working  on  the  placing 
of  this  program  before  the  proper  parties. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Goodwin  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  attended  the  Dominion  Educational 
Conference  in  Winnipeg  in  October  and  saw  a  number 
of  the  items  of  the  committee's  recommendations  ui- 
cluded   in  various  resolutions   of  the   Conference. 

More  recently  Dr.  Goodwin  headed  the  delegation 
consisting  of  Mr.  Tom  ]\roore  of  the  Trades  &  Labor 
Congress,  Mr.  Crossley  f  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Associa- 
tion, and  Messrs.  Segsworth  and  Dunlap  of  the  Cana- 
dian Mining  Institute,  who  waited  on  Hon.  E.  C. 
Drury,  Prime  Minister,  and  Hon.  R.  H.  Grant,  Min- 
ister of  Education  for  Ontario,  Dr.  Goodwin,  who  rep- 
resents the  Canadian  chemists  on  our  Committee,  r;'- 
ports  a  very  satisfactory  interview  in  which  the  dele- 
gation came  into  close  touch  with  these  influential 
authorities  and  it  is  evident  that  Ontario  intends  to 
keep  in  the  forefrfont  of  educational  developments. 
The    assistance,    suggestions    and    support    coming    to 


WASTeWaPER  MILL  BARK  AS  A  SOURCE  OF 
/l         'I  TANNIN 

iThe  feasibility  of  using  waste  hemlock  bark  from 
)|iper  mill  operations  for  tanning  purposes  has  been 
further  demonstrated  in|  recent  tests  made  by  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory.  Results  obtained  first 
in  an  experimental  way  were  so  encouraging  that  the 
investigation  was  finally  carried  out  on  a  semi-com- 
mercial scale  in  co-operation  with  a  paper  mill,  a  tan- 
nery, and   a  manufacturer  of   drying  equipment. 

The  concilusions  reached  are:  (1)  no  great  technical 
diificulties  stand  in  the  way  of  utilizing  paper-mill 
bark  for  such  purposes;  (2)  the  product  is  satisfac- 
tory' from  the  tanner's  standpoint;  (3)  it  can  be  pre- 
pared at  a  cost  which  will  allow  it  to  compete  with 
leaf  bark. 

The  use  of  paper-mill  bark  for  tannin  would  mean 
a  source  of  income  for  the  paper  mill  from  a  material 
which  is  now  of  little  or  no  value.  In  many  cases  it 
would  also  be  the  solution  of  a  serious  problem  of 
stream  pollution. 

The  tanner  would  be  assured  of  a  constant  sup])ly 
of  dried  bark  which  would  allow  him  to  keep  much 
less  material  in  stock,  to  reduce  his  fire  hazard,  and 
to  wipe  out  the  depreciation  and  interest  charges 
which  must  be  carried  against  a  yard  full  of  leaf . 
bark. 

The  lumhennan  would  avoid  increasing  difficulties 
of  obtaining  satisfactory  labor  for  bark  peeling  and 
would  do  away  with  the  fire  hazard  and  expense  in- 
cidental to  the  peeling  and  seasoning  operations,  all 
of  which  combine  to  make  the  production  f  leaf  bark 
an  unsatisfactory  business,  even  at  the  present  market 
price. 

It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  utilization  of 
waste  paper-mill  bark  for  tannin  is  a  conservation 
measure  which  from  every  standpoint  is  worthy  of 
being  p>it   into   immediate  practice. — Technical   Notes. 


A-11.  English  kaolin.  Paper-Maker,  through  Pa- 
pier, 22,  303-.5.  (Oct.  1919).  A  description  of  the 
method  of  mining  and  purification. — AP.-C. 

E-5,  F-5.  Manufacture  of  chemical  pulp.  Fr.  patent 
Xo.  493,."i7S.  Ed.  Justin-Mueller,  France.  Papeterie. 
41,  447,  (Oct.  2.5,  1919).  The  usual  cooking  is  preceded 
by  treatment  with  an  oxidising  agent  such  as  alkaline 
hypochlorites,  chlorine,  chromic  acid,  alkaline  per- 
luangauaft's,  jieroxides,  per.salts,  etc.,  resulting  in 
economy  of  time  and  chemicals  and  in  easier  purifi- 
cation  of  the   pulp. — A.P.-C. 
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UNITED  STATES  BOTES' 


The  wholesale  paper  business  of  Hugh  Stone  at 
Seranton,  Pa.,  has  been  taken  over  by  D.  J.  Reese, 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Seranton  Republican 
printery,  and  C.  M.  Shreiner  of  the  Seranton  Book- 
binding Company,  who,  following  a  reorganization, 
are  now  trading  under  the  name  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Twine  Company.  The  new  concern  deals 
in  all  kinds  of  paper,  paper  bags  and  twine. 

Speaking  on  botany  at  the  recent  meeting  in  St. 
Louis  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Dr.  John  Marie  Coulter  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  retiring  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, declared  that  branch  of  science  would  do  more 
to  relieve  the  print  paper  shortage  than  anything  else. 
"Botany  played  a  great  part  in  winning  the  war," 
said  Dr.  Coulter.  "Timber  production,  so  important 
during  the  war  in  airplane  building,  is  a  branch  of 
botany.  Forestry  comes  nnder  the  same  head.  The 
question  of  the  supply  of  newsprint,  so  vital  to  the 
newspaper  publishers  now,  is  a  botanical  question. 
Tlie  shortage  of  wood  pulp,  and  therefore  of  news- 
print paper,  is  dne  to  past  waste  in  forestry,  and  much 
can  be  done  by  the  use  of  cutover  lands.  This  is  a 
problem  for  the  Canadian  Government,  as  well  as  our 
own." 

An  association  of  dealers  in  paper  and  paper  bags 
was  organized  recently  in  Ncav  York  City  when  no 
fewer  than  sixty  sneh  dealers  met.  The  organization 
will  be  known  as  the  Greater  New  York  Bag  and  Paper 
Association.  Its  meetings  will  be  held  everv  other 
Saturdav,  and  its  offices  will  be  at  667  Willoughby 
Street.  Brooklyn.  The  officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  are:  Max  Schlauger,  president;  Morris  Rosen- 
feld.  vice-president ;  J.  Jonas,  secretary,  and  Isaac 
Sehrier,  treasurer. 

Robert  S,  Conklin.  Commissioner  of  Forestry  of  the 
State  of  Pennsvlvania,  reports  that  the  forest  tree 
niirsnri°s  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Forestry  have  produced  more  than  fifty  million 
trees,  most  of  which  have  been  planted  already  within 
the  State.  Pennsvlvania.  he  savs.  outranks  all  other 
States  in  the  development  of  State-owned  forest  land 
and  in  the  desrree  to  which  it  co-operates  with  private 
owners  in  the  care  and  development  of  their  forest 
land.  Mr.  Conklin  predicts  that  more  than  fonr  mil- 
lion forest  trees  will  be  planted  bv  private  owners  of 
woodland  during  the  sprinor  of  1920.  His  department 
will  furnish  healthy  and  stoekv  trees  for  planting  any- 
where within  Pennsylvania.  The  only  charge  which 
the  applicants  must  satisfy  is  the  cost  of  packing  and 
shippinor,  which  is  nsnally  less  than  fifty  cents  per 
thousand   trees. 

The  Tidewater  Paper  Company,  which  has  grown 
into  one  of  the  principal  industrial  plants  in  Newport 
News,  Va..  is  said  to  be  planning  still  further  exten- 
sions and  improvements  in  the  near  future.  It  is  iin- 
derstood  that  the  management  of  the  concern  and 
those  back  of  it  are  getting  into  concrete  form  plans 
which  when  carried  out  promise  to  make  the  Tide- 
water Company  one  of  the  Virginia  city's  biggest 
assets. 


The  North  Portland  Box  Company  plant  at  North 
Portland,  Oregon,  which  was  destroyed  in  a  recent 
fire  with  a  loss  of  $25,000,  will  be  rebuilt.  The  new 
machinery  will  be  electrically  operated.  The  Coast 
Steel  and  Machinery  Company,  of  Portland,  has  con- 
tracted to  supply  most  of  the  new  machine  equip- 
ment. 

The  recently  organized  Paper  Products  Company, 
Inc.,  formed  to  do  business  at  Cumberland,  Maryland, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  has  secured  a  build- 
ing formerly  occupied  by  the  Cumberland  Cereal  Com- 
pany, which  it  expects  to  have  completely  remodelled 
so  that  operations  can  be  begun  this  month.  The  offi- 
cers and  directors  of  the  new  paper  concern  are: 
Harry  Footer,  president;  Elvin  E.  Sehartel,  vice-presi- 
dent and  manasrer;  Leander  Schaidt,  secretary-treas- 
urer; William  Engelhart  and  Charles  H.  McFerran. 


SECRETARY  STEWART  RESIGNS  FROM  A.  P.  & 
P.  A. 

Linwood  B.  Steward,  has  resigned  as  Secretary  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  and  the 
executive  committee  of  the  association  has  accepted 
the  resignation  with  expressions  of  regret  and  good 
wishes  for  his  future. 

Mr.  Steward's  resignation  does  not  become  effective 
until  January  31,  1920.  In  the  meantime  he  will  con- 
tinue to  direct  the  .secretary's  work  at  18  East  Forty- 
first  Street,  until  his  successor  is  appointed.  It  is 
also  understood  that  his  services  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  his  successor  in  making  arrangements  for  the  an- 
nual meeting  next  April. 

On  February  1,  1920.  Mr.  Steward  will  take  up  his 
new  duties  as  executive  sales  manager  for  the  firm  of 
Shuttleworth.  Keiller  &  Co.,  474  West  Broadway, 
New  York.  This  firm  is  an  outgrowth  of  one  of  the 
oldest  firms  in  New  York  specializing  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  bags  and  folding  boxes. 

RECOVERY  OF  WASTE  PARAFINED  PAPER. 

In  the  process  of  manufacturing  paraffined  paper 
and  various  products  such  as  cartons,  cups,  and  wrapp- 
ers, large  Quantities  of  impregnated  paper  stock  are 
now  wasted.  In  the  making  of  paraffined  paper  alone 
it  is  estimated,  the  daily  waste  amounts  to  8  or  10 
tons. 

An  opportunity  for  the  recovery  of  a  large  part  of 
such  waste  paper  and  impregnating  material  is  offer- 
ed in  the  application  of  a  method  recently  developed 
at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  providing  mill 
trials  are  as  successful  as  the  semi-commercial  labor- 
atorv  work  indicates. 

The  recovery  method  consists  in  treating  the  finely 
shredded  waste  with  petroleum  oil  solvent  in  a  series 
of  extractions,  which  removes  practically  all  the  par- 
affin. The  paraffin.  Avhich  is  afterwards  separated 
from  the  solvent,  which  is  used  again.  The  solvent  left 
clinging  to  the  extratced  paper  is  also  recovered  by 
a  steaming  process.  A  paper  -fully  as  strong  as  the 
original  can  be  made  from  the  reiuniuiiig  pulp. — Tech- 
nical Notes. 
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Announeement  is  expected  shortly  of  a  new  issue  of 
preferred  stock  in  connection  with  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills,  Limited.  The  company  prior  to  its  recent 
reorganization,  purchased  the  Toronto  Paper  Company, 
and  also  timber  limits,  saw  mills,  etc.,  thus  giving  them 
the  necessary  supply  of  raw  materials.  The  company 
is  installing  an  additional  paper  machine  at  Beauhar- 
nois  and  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  sullphite  pulp 
mill  at  Cornwall.  It  is  undei'stood  that  Messrs.  Nes- 
bitt,  Thomson  &  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  will  shortly 
offer  the  company's  eight  per  cent  issue  to  investors. 
The  present  outstanding  common  stock  in  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Mills  has  undergone  a  marked  advance  in 
the  past  few  months  from  $65  to  $150  a  share. 

Joseph  Gibson,  secretary  of  the  Spanish  River  Pul^ 
&  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Bank  of  Hamilton  Buildinc 
Toronto,  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  at  his  i)arent8 
home  in  Ingersoll.  Lieut.-Colonel  T.  Gibson,  generaT 
counsel  of  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation,  was  also  at 
his  home  in  Ingersoll  over  Christmas  and  later  left  on 
a  trip  to  New  York. 

P.  L.  Colbert,  General  Manager  of  the  National  Pa- 
per Company  at  Valleyfield,  Que.,  and  Archie  Reid, 
accountant,  spent  the  holiday  season  in  Toronto.  The 
firm  has  completed  a  36  x  100  ft.  extension  to  their  mill 
and  have  added  considerable  equipment  which  will  help 
solve  the  problem  of  taking  care  of  the  company's 
greatly  increased  business. 

The  many  friends  in  the  paper  trade  and  other  circles 
will  regret  to  learn  of  the  bereavement  suffered  by 
George  E.  Challes,  sales  manager  of  the  Riordon  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills,  in  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Muriel' 
Louise,  which  took  place  in  Toronto  on  December  27th. 
The  deceased  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Challes  and  death  came  following  a  considei-able 
period  of  ill-health. 

The  announcement  was  made  this  week  that  the  Can- 
ada Vegetable  Parchment  Company  at  Merritton,  Ont., 
would  make  its  first  run  of  vegetable  paper  on  Janu- 
ary 20th.  The  plant  has  now  been  completed  and  it 
has  been  splendidly  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  highest  grades  of  paper.  The  company  is  looking 
forward  to  a  successful  year  and  already  many  en- 
quiries have  been  received  looking  to  the  purchase  of 
their  product. 

The  Howard  Smith  Paper  Company,  Limited,  have 
vacated  their  offices  in  the  Trusts  and  Guarantee 
Building  and  have  established  their  Toronto  office  in 
Room  502  Royal  Bank  Building.  The  Toronto  Paper 
Company,  having  been  taken  over  by  the  Howard 
Smith  Company,  the  Toronto  office  of  the  former  com- 
pany, which  for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  in  the 
Mail  and  Empire  building,  has  also  moved  its  office 
equipment  to  the  new  office. 

John  Martin,  of  the  John  Martin  Pai)er  Company, 
Winnipeg,  was  in  Toronto,  and  other  parts  of  Ontario 
this  week  visiting  a  number  of  the  paper  mills.  Mr. 
Martin,  who  is  president  of  the  Winnipeg  company, 
lias  been  ill  for  some  time,  but  is  improving  in  health 


and  his  many  friends  in  the  east  were  pleased  to  greet 
him  again. 

The  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association  has  estab- 
lished a  credit  bureau  in  Toronto  for  the  exchange  of 
cherit  information.  The  department  will  fill  a  long- 
felt  want  and  should  further  strengthen  the  paper 
trade  generally  in  Canada. 

N.  L.  Martin,  secretaiy  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade 
Association,  Toronto,  was  in  Montreal  on  December 
22nd  attending  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  freight 
classification  in  connection  with  paper  products.  At 
the  meeting  a  schedule  of  freight  rates  was  drawn  up 
and  tl^  proposals  will  be  submitted  to  the  railroads 
uary  6th. 

\TKi\  week's  bulletin  issued  by  Hamilton  B.  Wills, 
foker.  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  referring  to  North  Am- 
"crican  pulp  says:  "N.  A.  timber  limits  are  estimated  to 
contain  20,000,000  cords  of  wood,  and  the  company  is 
producing  mechanical  pulp  at  the  highest  rate  in  its 
history.  During  the  first  half  of  1919  the  corporation 
sold  its  product  at  prices  ranging  from  $26  to  $29  a 
ton,  while  the  last  sales  were  made  at  around  $42.50. 
The  company  also  increased  its  output  of  chemical  pulp, 
which  is  now  running  at  over  112  tons  a  day,  as  com- 
pared with  about  80  tons  a  day  during  the  first  half  of 
1919.  At  the  same  time  operating  costs  have  been  re- 
duced over  $10  a  ton." 

The  death  took  place  in  London,  Ont.,  on  January 
1  of  Walter  J.  Blackburn,  president  and  general  mana- 
ger of  the  London  Free  Press  Publishing  Company, 
following  an  illness  that  had  become  acute  during  the 
past  few  weeks.  The  late  Mr.  Blackburn  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Josiah  Blackburn  who  founded  the 
daily  issue  of  the  London  Free  Press  in  1855.  He  serv- 
ed through  the  North-West  Rebellion  campaign.  As  a 
lover  of  fine  horses  he  had  gathered  together  a  stable 
of  huntersr  second  to  none  in  America.  Surviving  Mr. 
Blackburn  are  his  widow,  one  brother,  A.  S.  Blackburn, 
secretary  and  acting  general  manager  of  the  Free  Press, 
and  three  sisters. 

The  printing  pressmen,  bookbinders  and  job  printers 
in  about  thirty  shops  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  went  on  strike 
on  New  Year's  Eve,  when  their  demands  for  $35  a 
week  with  $37  weekly  July  1  were  refused. 

Mr.  Gustave  F.  Kuhring,  B.Sc.F.,  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick,  has  resigned  his  position  with 
the  New  Brunswick  Forest  Service  to  accept  a  lucra- 
tive position  with  the  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 
at  Montreal  under  their  forester,  Mr.  Abyberg.  Mr. 
Kuhring  commenced  his  forestry  work  with  the  Lauren- 
tide  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  in  1913.  Mr.  Kuhring, 
who  has  over  four  years'  service  overseas  to  his  credit, 
and  who  was  wounded  three  times  and  honorably  men- 
tioned in  dispatches,  has  heeu  engaged  with  the  N.B. 
Forest  Service  on  forest  survey  work  since  returning. 
Mr.  Kuhring  expects  to  leave  Montreal  early  in  Janu- 
ary for  an  extensive  dog-train  trip  into  the  North.  Mr. 
Kuhring  is  one  of  the  several  New  Biunswick  foresters 
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who    have    recently    aci-epted    rospoiisibli'    assig.mnents 
with  private  lumber  and  pulp  companies. 

Geo.  H.  Mead,  11.  P.  C'arruth,  and  J.  G.  Rue,  of  the 
RIead  Paper  Co,,  Dayton,  Ghio,  were  iu  Montreal  this 
week.  They  have  been  visiting  .some  Canadian  paper 
mills.  Dr.  Rue  expects  to  be  at  Edninnston  for  some 
time  vet. 


,X 


BEAVER  COVE  PLANT  MADE  PULP 

Tiie  Beaver  Cove  Plant  Company  turned  nut  their 
first  lot  of  pulp  durinfr  the  latter  part  of  December. 
Their  shingle  plant  has  been  working  for  some  time 
jiast.  Tn  an  early  number  the  Pulp  and  Paper  ]Maga- 
ziue  will  have  a"  full  descriptive  article  of  this  new 
up-to-date  plant. 

The  Ocean  Falls  plant  of  the  Pacific  Mills,  Limited, 
recently  shipped  2200  long  tons  of  newsprint  to  Aus- 
tralia in  one  shipment.  This  is  one  of  many  shipments 
made.  The  entire  plant  is  continuing  on  the  seven 
day  run  and  turning  out  a  steady  stream  of  product 

that   is  pleasing  to   all   concerned. 
»     »     * 

At  Powell  River  they  are  \uiable  to  turn  out  orders 
fast  enough  although  working  to  h\\\  capacity.  A 
great  deal  of  new  building  is  going  on  in  the  town. 
More  than  $50,000  worth  of  frame  buildings  are  being 
built  or  will  be  started  at  once.  :Most  notable  among 
the  items  of  building  is  an  addition  to  the  Powell 
River  Hotel  owned  by  the  Company  which  will  give 
an  additional  eighteen  rooms,  and  fifteen  new  cot- 
tages for  workmen. 

In  addition  to  this  a  tcmiKU-ary  building  has  been 
started  for  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce.  Next 
spring  it  is  the  intention  of  the  bank  to  erect  a  per- 
manent building.  New  .stores  are  also  being  planned 
which  will  be  started  during  the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  William  McBain,  Mill  ilanager  at  Powell  River, 
has  srone  to  California  with  his  family  for  a  few  weeks. 


^        Sherbroc 

X         pulp,  to  US( 

N         ,1 1      !,„„„„ 


HOWARD  PULP  AND  PAPER  COMPANY,  SHER 
BROOKE. 

,.ook,  Que.,  Jan  6.— A  new  mill,  to  grind  wood 
,,...[„  .,.  use  three  thousand  to  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred horse-power,  and  to  employ  some  one  hundred 
men,  as  a  start,  was  the  subject  of  principal  interest 
last  night  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  city 
council  this  year,  when  Mr.  B.  C.  Howard  appeared 
before  the  aldermen  with  a  request  for  exem])tion  from 
taxation  and  a  special  rate  for  surplus  power,  which 
he  would  purchase  from  the  city  from  their  present 
unused  supply. 

The  company  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  Howard 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  is  capitalized  at  $1,500,000. 
The  land  on  which  the  plant  is  to  be  erected  is  from 
nine  to  nine  and  a  half  acres  in  area,  and  is  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Francis  River,  with  accessibility 
for  tracks  on  every  one  of  the  four  railways  which 
pass  through  Sherbrooke.  The  company  plans  to  use 
from  3.000  to  :{,.500  horse-power  and  it  was  in  this  re- 
gard that  'Mr.  Howard  addres.sed  the  council. 


PRINGLE  REQUIRES  DEFINITE  COMPLAINTS. 

There  was  no  Tuesday  session  of  the  Book  Pajier  In- 
dustry in  Toronto  this  week.  At  the  Monday  session, 
the  commissioner  declined  to  commit  himself  and  re- 
(juired  the  publishers  as  a  preliminary  to  state  exactly 
their  complaints  as  to  1920  prices.  Mr.  Pringle  .said 
there  was  no  question  of  supply  and  the  matter  was 
on  entirelv  different  ground  frcnu  the  ncwsiirint  situ- 


ation. Mr.  Osier  for  the  publi.'ihers  was  not  prepared 
in  the  figures,  but  maintained  that  the  first  step  was 
to  get  the  costs  of  production.    Mr.  Pringle  concluded : 

■ '  r  will  make  a  direction  that  any  u.sers  of  Book 
l)rint  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  who  have  any  cora- 
jilaint  to  make  iu  regard  to  the  prices  charged  by  the 
manufacturers  of  book  print  in  Canada,  shall,  on  or 
iiefore  Monday,  the  12th  day  of  January.  A.D.  1920, 
lodge  with,  oi'  mail  to  inc.  as  Paper  Controller,  such 
complaints,  stating  the  ])rices  charged  and  their 
grounds  of  complaint,  and  also  any  complaint  they 
have  in  regard  to  the  supply  by  the  different  manu- 
facturers. 

"1  also  order  and  direct  that  the  Provincial  Paper 
ilills  Compuy,  the  Toronto  Paper  Company,The  Can- 
ada Paper  Company.  The  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  and 
any  other  manufacturers  of  book  print  do,  <in  or  be- 
fore January  12th,  1920,  furnish  me  the  prices  being 
charged   for  the  different   grades  of  bookprint." 


TRADE  AND  CLASS  PAPER  SECTION 
OF  THE  C.  P.  A. 

A  reorganization  meeting  of  the  publishers  of  trade 
and  paper  and  ])eriodicals  other  than  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  will  be  held  in  Toronto  Jan.  15th  and  16th. 
The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  develop  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  third  body  which,  with  the  organization  of 
the  daily  newspapers  will  hereafter  constitute  the 
Canadian  Press  Association.  The  daily  and  weekly 
sections  organized  themselves  immediatelj'  following 
the  meeting  at  which  the  reorganization  of  the  Cana- 
dian Press  Association  was  accomplished. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  each  of  the  three  sec- 
tions will  appoint  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
to  act  as  directors  of  the  C.  P.  A.,  and  while  pro- 
visional representatives  were  appointed  at  the*  No- 
vember meeting  it  is  felt  necessary  to  have  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  publishers  of  trade  and  clasS  papers 
which  will  be  moi-e  representative  of  Canada  for  the 
l)urpose  of  making  permanent  provision.  Owing  to 
considerable  variety  in  the  character  of  the  various 
trade  and  class  papers  and  the  considerable  difference 
between  their  interests  in  many  cases  and  those  of 
the  newspapers,  the  coming  meeting  will  doubtless 
be  a  very  important  one  and  there  should  be  a  strong 
representation. 

Some  of  the  more  important  matters  which  will  come 
up  at  the  meeting  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Appointment  of  10  delegates  to  represent  the 
trade  and  class  paper  association  on  the  council  of 
the  Canadian  Press  Association. 

2.  Appointment  of  advertising,  paper,  circulation. 
postal  and  parliamentary,  and  an.v  other  necessary 
committees  for  carrying  on  the  association's  work. 

3.  Decision  re  name  which  has  been  tentatively 
selected. 

4.  Arrangements  for  selecting  and  appointing  a 
manager. 

5.  Arrangements  for  a   permanent  office. 

6.  Setting  forth   the  duties  of  the  manager. 

The  announcement  of  the  meeting  further  states 
that  one  of  the  matters  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  new 
association  is  the  paper  investigation  which  has  been 
under  way  for  the  past  couple  of  years. 


Distrust   is  poison  to  friendship. 


Many  jieopie  spend  so  much  time  in  earning  a  living 
that  they  liave  no  time  to  live. 


.Taiiii;ir\-  S.  l!)-_'0. 


IT  \jV    and    paper    M  a  (^  a  Z  I  N^E! 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  Jaiiuar.y  '2,  1920.— The  old  year  with  its 
problems  in  the  paper  trade  has  passed  and  while  some 
of  them  will  of  necessity  be  carried  over  into  the  pres- 
ent year  there  is  a  general  feelino;  of  opinion  that  the 
coming  twelve  months  will  see  an  early  return  to  nor- 
mal conditions  as  to  price  and  demand  and  that  the 
era  of  prosperity  will  continue.  Viewed  from  most 
angles  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  in  the  trade 
appears  to  be  satisfactory  and  the  removal  of  war- 
time restrictions,  which  were  contended  by  some  to 
have  retarded  expansion,  will  permit  unhampered  de- 
velopment during  the  coming  j^ear.  There  is  still,  how- 
ever, a  decided  shortage  in  the  production  of  many 
lines,  chiefly  newsprint,  but  there  are  signs  that  con- 
sumers are  recognizing  the  wisdom  of  economy  and 
conservation  of  supply  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  ere  long  the  situation  as  to  supply  and  demand 
will  become  more  equalized.  The  market,  particiilar- 
ly  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  has  been  an  ad- 
vancing one  and  there  is  still  a  strengthening  demand 
for  the  products  of  practically  every  paper  mill  in 
Canada.  In  newsprint  as  well  as  in  the  higher  grades 
of  paper  the  mills  continue  to  be  behind  in  their  orders 
but  there  is  a  feeling  that  this  situation  will  right  it- 
self during  the  coming  year  and  that  v/ith  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  consumers  and  mills  in  the  way 
of  economy,  together  with  the  increased  output  ensured 
by  the  expansion  of  a  number  of  the  mills  and  the 
construction  of  new  ones,  a  stable  condition  will  bo 
attained  before  the  new  year  has  advanced  very  far. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  not  only  are  existing  mills  being 
enlarged,  such  as  the  Laurentide  Company  at  Grand 
Mere,  Price  Bros  and  Co.  at  Kenogami:  the  Abitibi 
Power  ajid  Paper  Company  at  Iroquois  Falls  and  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  at  Espanola 
but  it  seems  practically  assured  that  entirely  new 
mills  will  be  constructed  at  Saguenay  to  be  erected 
by  Price  Bros  &  Co. :  one  at  Thi-ee  Rivers  by  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  and  one  at  Port  Arthur  by 
the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company.  These  prospects, 
when  they  are  realized,  shoidd  help  a'reatly  in  bring- 
ing the  supply  of  paper  or  a  more  even  line  with  thr- 
demand  particularly  in  newsprint.  The  average  con- 
tract price  for  Canadian  newsprint  paper  during  the 


year  has  been  around  $73  a  ton.  The  probabilities 
are  that  next  year's  prices  to  the  American  consumers, 
who  virtually  buy  from  the  Canadian  trade  in  an  open 
market,  will  be  considerably  higher  and  the  mills  are 
likely  to  get  from  .^SS  to  ijiSO  a  ton.  Roughly  speak- 
ing this  Avill  bring  about  ten  million  dollars  more  into 
the  country  on  the  price  increase  alone  outside  of 
the  consideration  of  exchange. 

In  the  meantime  all  the  mills  are  busy,  the  market 
in  nearly  all  lines  "of  paper  is  firm  with  a  growing  de- 
mand. Kraft  paper  has  gone  up  another  half  cent  n 
pound  and  the  demand  in  that  line  keeps  up.  Book 
and  bond  papers  are  in  great  demand  and  the  turn- 
ing over  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Company's  machines 
from  book  to  high  grade  bonds,  antiques,  etc.,  has  not 
helped  the  book  paper  situation  any.  Wrapping  paper 
prices  are  on  the  advance,  two  of  the  mills  adding  ten 
dollars  a  ton  to  the  price  of  their  output  recently 
while  tissue  and  toilet  papers  took  a  slight  advance 
during  the  past  week.  Paper  boxes,  it  is  predicted.  M'ill 
go  up  in  .sympathy  with  the  increases  in  box  boards 
noted  in  last  week's  correspondence.  Jobbers  in  all 
lines  of  paper  stock  are  extremely  busy  and  Christmas 
stock-taking  now  in  progress  is  revealing  a  good  year's 
business.  Practically  every  jobbing  house  is  booked 
some  months  ahead  with  orders  while  similar  condi- 
tions exist  among  the  manufacturers  of  paper  pro- 
duets  in  the  line  of  envelopes,  writing  papers,  pape- 
teries.  etc.  In  these  lines  also  the  shortage  of  paper 
is  reflected.  -Jobbers  in  book  papers  find  it  difficult 
to  get  adequate  supplies  and  while  several  mills  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  line  chiefly  are  in  contem- 
]ilation,  the  present  year  will  hardly  see  their  com- 
pletion in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  machinery 
and  equipment.  In  view  of  these  conditions  there  is 
little  ])ros])ect  of  the  shortage  being  materially  light- 
ened in  the  first  half  of  the  new  year  at  least. 

The  pulp  market  remains  very  firm  with  prices  in 
the  various  lines  unchanged  and  the  stocks  of  ground 
wood  particularly  being  rather  low  with  no  great 
supply  in  sight.  All  branches  of  rags  and  paper  stoqk 
are  very  firm,  slight  increases  being  recorded  in  a  few 
of  the  lines. 

The  following  list  shows  the  prices  for  ])ai)er  lines 
prevailing  at  the  opening  and  close  of  Till). 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 


so  E.  42nd  STREET 


8311 
TELEPHONES  8312  MURRAY  HIIL, 

8313 


We  are  always  in  the  market 
and  ready  to  pay  good  prices 
for 


SULPHITES 


NEW  YORK 

Bleached  and  Unbleached  of 
Canadian  manufacture. 
Write  and  let  us  show    you 
what  we  can  do. 
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$4.00 


Prices. 

Prices  Prices 

Jan.  Jan. 

VJ19.  1920. 
•News  (rolls)    at   mill,    in  carload 

lots    $3.45 

*News    (rolls)    in  less  than  carload 

lots :i.52i/:,  4.25 

*News   (sheet)   at    mill,  in    carload 

lots 3.80  5.25 

*News  (sheets)  in  less  than  carload 

lots 3.921/0  5.50 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  1....       9.75  9.75 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  1 10.00  10.00 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  2 9.50  9.50 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2 9.75  9.75 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  3. . . .       8.25  8.25 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  3....       8.75  8.75 

Ledger-s 18c  up  18c  up 

Sulphite  bonds    131/2  -ISi/o 

Light  tinted  bonds 141/2  .141/2 

Dark   tinted   bonds 16  .16 

White  wrapping 5.25  5.25 

Writings  No.  2    (M.F.) 121/3  up  .I21/3  up 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  1 12  50  12.75 

Caoted  book  and  litho,  No.  2 11.25  11.75 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  3 10  50  11.00 

Coated  book  and  litho,  colored.  . .  . 

12.50  to  14.00     13.00  to  14.50 

Grey  browns   5.25  5.75 

Writing  No.  1   (S.C.) 13  up  .13  up 

Fibre    3.75  7.85 

Manila  No.  1 ' 7.35  7.85 

Manila  B 5.60  6.10 

Tag  Manila   6.50  7.00 

Unglazed  graft 9  00  9.50 

Glazed  kraft 9.00  9.50 

Tissues,  bleached 1.35  to  1.90  Plus  5% 

Tissue,  (unbleached  sulphite  1.35  to  1.75  1.35  to  1.75 

Tissues,  cap 1.00  to  1.40  1.00  to  1.40 

Tissues,  inanila 90  to  1.20     .90  to  1.20 

Natural   greaseproof    .15  .16 

Bleached  grease  proof .19  .20 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment 27  .28 

Bleached    white    glassine 22  .28 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints. .  .9  to  .10      .9  to  .10 
Paper  bags,  Manila  (discount)     ....         35%         35% 

Paper  bags,  kraft 271/0  and  10%     271/2  and  10% 

Confectionery  bags   34%  34% 

Gusset  bags  (Manila)   35  and  15%     35  and  15% 

Straw  board    7-5.00  80.00 

lard 75.00  75.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board 80.00  85.00 

Filled   wood   board 83.00  88.00 

Newsb    board    80.00  85.00 

Double  manila  lined  board 90.00  90.00 

Manila    lined    folding    board,    chip 

back 87.50  92.50 

Pulp    folding   board 95.00  105.50 

Jute  board.  No.  3 75.00  80.00 

Tag  board    15.'>.00  165.00 

White  patent  coated  board 

115.00   to   130.00  145.00 

Grey  folding  board 115.00  125.00 

Pasted  board  95.00  105.00 


•  For  Canada  only. 

x  These  prices  are  for  machine  finish,  super-calen- 
der one-half  cent  higher. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  January  3.  —  The  Christmas  and  New 
Year  holidays  have  come  and  gone,  and  members  of  the 
paper  trade  appear  to  be  on  edge  awaiting  for  a  fresh 
spurt  of  business  activity  which  everyone  seems  to  look 
to  develop  during  the  next  several  weeks.  Demand  at 
present  is  very  keen  and  voluminous  and  covers  prac- 
tically all  grades  of  paper.  Consumers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  are  placing  orders  with  a  consistency 
and  calling  for  such  quantities  that  indicates  that  con- 
sumption is  at  a  top-notch  point. 

The  consumption  of  newsprint  in  the  United  States 
in  the  final  quarter  of  1919  reached  a  recordihr«iking 
level,  along  with  prices,  according  to  a  statistical  sum- 
mary on  tliis  division  of  the  paper  industry  issued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  average  cost  of 
newsprint  at  mills  at  the  beginning  of  December,  the 
Commission  states,  was  $3.90  a  hundred  pounds,  as 
against  $3.75  a  year  ago,  and  $1.88  in  1916,  the  latter 
being  the  lowest  point  reached  by  the  market  in  several 
years.  High  prices  failed  completely  to  cut  down  con- 
sumption, however,  and  the  Commission  estimates  that 
in  1919  14  per  cent  more  newsprint  was  used  than  in 
1918.  During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1919,  particularly, 
newsprint  consumption  was  running  up,  and  the  Com- 
mission says  that  the  increase  then  over  the  similar 
period  of  1918  would  be  between  25  and  30  per  cent. 
December  figures  have  not  yet  been  tabulated,  but  last 
November  the  727  publishers  reporting  to  the  Commis- 
sion consumed  161,602  tons  of  newsprint,  as  compared 
with   123,874  tons  in  the  same  month   of   1918. 

Phesideiit  Pliilip  T.  Dodge  of  the  International  Pa- 
per Company,  which,  as  every  paper  man  knows,  pro- 
duces about  a  third  of  the  newsprint  paper  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  has  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  England,  France,  Germany  and  Swit-zerland,  and 
he  states  explicitly  that  the  American  newsprint  in- 
dustry will  not  have  to  consider  European  competition 
in  the  future,  it  being  his  opinion  after  his  observa- 
tions abroad  that  cheap  labor  casts  which  made  com- 
petition possible  in  the  past  have  vanished  forever.  Mr. 
Dodge  asserts  that  export  orders  for  Europe  for  news- 
print could  be  obtained  at  present  at  prices  represent- 
ing an  advance  of  25  per  cent  over  the  quotations  rul- 
ing in  the  domestic  market,  but  adds  that  the  Inter- 
national is  not  looking  for  any  foreign  business,  as  it 
is  having  extreme  difficulty  in  supplying  consumers 
in  this  country.  England,  Mr.  Dodge  says,  is  planning 
to  increase  its  output  of  paper,  and  is  installing  many 
new  machines,  but  labor  costs  will  not  permit  cheap 
production.  Commenting  on  Germany,  he  said  he 
thouglit  the  present  Government  would  survive  the  win- 
ter, and  in  that  case  it  probably  would  become  strongly 
enough  entrenched  to  attain  permanency.  Coal  and 
food  shortages  he  eonsiders  the  most  serious  difficul- 
ties facing  the  new  Government. 

No  change  of  any  moment  in  prices  have  been  re- 
corded this  week,  but  there  is  a  very  strong  undei-tone 
to  ciuotations  and  the  belief  is  common  that  paper  va- 
lues have  not  yet  reached  their  maximum.  Manufac- 
turers and  dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that  demand  will 
In-oaden  during  the  next  few  weeks  to  an  extent  suf- 
ficient to  further  enhance  values,  and,  with  this  situa- 
tion in  view,  are  pursuing  a  cautious  policy  at  present. 
Many  mills  arc  flatly  turning  down  orders  calling  for 
future  deliveries  of  their  product,  it  being  their  con- 
tention that  they  are  sold  so  far  ahead  and  that  the 
future  is  surrounded  with   so  many  potential   difficul- 
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Quotations  on  Sulphite  and  Kraft  Pulp  Solicited. 
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lii>  llial  llii'V  iu-v  iiol  jiislil'ii'd  in  uiilrriiiy  into  l-ouuuiI- 
111,'iits  I'lii-tlu'i-  off  at  this  tiiiio.  Buyers  in  conswiueiKx 
MIT  iiKH'tiiif-'  witli  no  end  of  trouble  in  covering-  all  their 
wants.  When  turned  down  \>y  one  manufacturer  of 
jobber,  they  look  in  another  direction  for  supplies,  with 
the  ivsult  there  is  a  seemingly  uncndinj,'  flou  of  in- 
cpiiries  for  various  kinds  of  papei-. 

OKOl'Nl)  WOOD.— The  market  for  mechanically 
jiround  wood  remains  exceediiij,'ly  firm,  and  offerings 
ai)pear  to  becoming  fewer  every  day.  ilost  manufac- 
turers have  disi)osed  of  their  output  of  mechanical  pulp 
for  some  time  ahead  and  are  reluctant  to  accept  orders 
for  .shipnu'nts  further  into  the  future,  probably  figur- 
ing that  it  will  be  more. to  their  advantage  to  conserve 
what  surplus  supply  they  are  likely  to  have  during 
fortlu-ommg  months  for  sale  in  the  transient  market. 
Quotations  on  pulp  for  spot  or  early  delivery  therefore 
are  mainly  nominal,  and  while  the  prices  named  range 
from  $50 "to  -fbO  per  ton  at  grinding  plants,  it  is  prob- 
lematical at  just  what  figures  sizable  tonnages  of  pulp 
ean  be  bought.  Xewsiirint  manufacturers  are  eagerly 
seeking  sui)plies  iuid  seem  satisfied  to  grant  almost  any 
ligures  within  reason  to  obtain  ground  wood.  Other 
consumers- are  equally  as  in(pusitive  about  available 
suppli?s  and  are  absorbing  all  the  pulp  to  be  had. 

(..HEMICAL  PULP  .—A. -good,  steady,  liealthy  busi- 
ness is  current  is  chemical  woodpulps.  Buyers  are  fol- 
lowing as  reserved  a  course  in  their  operations  as  their 
pressing  requirements  will  permit,  presumably  with  a 
view  of  keeping  from  exciting  the  market  to  their  own 
disadvantage,  but  it  is  quite  significant  that  all  the 
pulp  offered  is  quickly  removed  from  the  market  and 
at  full  quoted  prices.  Sulphite  of  all  qualities  is  in 
!)oiuted  demand,  yet  buyers  are  purchasing  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  appear  that  present  supplies  are 
ample  to  cover  requirements,  with  the  result  that  quo- 
tations remain  on  a  more  or  less  stationary  level. 
Bleached  sulphite  of  standard  No.  1  quality  is  bringing 
around  (i  cents  a  pound  at  the  mill,  while  easj'  bleaching 
sulphite  of  domestic  origin  is  selling  at  4."50^to  4.75 
cents  and  newsprint  sulphite  at  3.50  to  3.75  cents. 
Offerings  from  Sweden  have  fallen  off  owing  to  the 
closing  of  the  Baltic,  and  buyers  of  Swedish  sulphite 
are  devoting  most  of  their  attention  at  present  to  con- 
tracting for  supplies  to  be  shipped  at  first  open  water. 
The  markets  in  Scandinavia  are  strong  and  prices  high 
and  hopes  for  an  easing  off  of  quotations  in  the  spring 
are  vanishing  in  many  directions. 

RAGS. — The  market  for  papermaking  rags  is  very 
strong,  and  despite  the  prevalence  of  prices  on  record- 
breaking  levels,  there  is  a  firm  uptrend  in  values  with 
no  perceptible  signs  of  it  being  checked  for  some  time 
to  come,  ilills  are  placing  orders  in  extensive  number 
and  calling  for  large  quantities  of  material,  and  the 
movement  into  consuming  channels  has  reached  a  stage 
where  available  supplies  of  some  kinds  of  rags  are  get- 
ting down  to  the  danger  point  of  lightness.  Whiti' 
rags  of  all  qualities  are  eagerly  sought,  and  there  is  an 
especially  brisk  demand  for  new  white  .shirt  cuttings 
and  old  repacked  No.  1  whites,  the  former  selling  at 
$16.50  to  $17  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  .shipping  points 
and  the  latter  grade  at  $11  and  more.  Thirds  and 
blues  show  more  life  and  prices  are  strengthening, 
while  inquiry  for  roofing  rags  is  very  active,  with  sales 
of  No.  1  roofing  reported  at  $3.25  to  $3.50  per  hundred 
pounds  at  points  of  shipment. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Waste  paper  stock  meets  with  a 
ready  sale  at  strong  prices  and  the  market  appears  to 
be   gaining   in   momentum   each    day.      Consumers   are 


phieing  orders  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  the 
business  they  are  transacting  in  their  own  product, 
and,  fie(|uently  experiencing  trouble  in  obtaining  all 
the  supply  wanted,  are  granting  stiff  prices  i)resum- 
ably  with  a  view  of  stimulating  collections  by  packers 
ami  dealers.  No.  1  liard  white  shavings  are  freely 
fetching  $5.75  to  $6  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.l).  New 
York  in  sales  to  mills,  while  .soft  white  shavings  of  No, 
1  quality  are  quotable  at  $4.75  to  $5.  Flat  stock  is 
firm  and  in  good  demand,  with  sales  of  heavy  books 
and  magazines  reported  at  $2.(i()  to  $2.75  New  York. 
New.spaper  is  actively  sought  and  flat  folded  news  is 
selling  at  $1.10  to  $1.20  New  York,  white  news  cut- 
tings at  $3  and  over-issue  newspapers  at  $1.70  to  $1.80. 
OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— The  old  rope  mar- 
ket is  possessed  of  a  firm  undertone,  and  business  of 
consistently  large  volume  is  being  consummated.  Cur- 
rent quotations  range  from  $6.25  to  $6.50  at  shipping 
points  for  No.  1  Manila  rope  and  prices  appear  to  be 
gradually  workiug  nearer  to  the  top  level.  Old  bag- 
ging is  moving  in  rather  limited  ([uantities,  but  at 
steady  prices  at  a  basis  of  around  $3  per  hundred 
pounds  at  shipping  points  for  No.  1  scrap  bagging. 


U.  S.  NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION  ABOVE 
NORMAL. 

The  following  is  a  review  liy  \\\v  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission of  the  reports  received  from  America's  manu- 
facturers of  newsprint  paper,  from  jobbers  buying 
and  selling  newsprint  paper  and  from  leading  i)nb- 
lishers  using  newspi-int  papei-.  Import  and  export 
figures  of  the  Department  of  Comiiierce  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  review.  Whenever  jiossible  the  figures 
for  1919  are  compared  with  those  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1918. 

The  figures  which  follow,  not  only  show  the  results 
of  the  Commission's  tabulation  of  the  reports  for  No- 
veiuber  1919,  compared  with  November  1918,  but  also 
give  the  tonnage  for  the  preceding  period  of  1919.  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  1918.  and  the 
total  production  and  the  shipments  for  all  the  months 
tabulated. 

The  average  or  normal  production  in  the  F.  S.  of  to- 
tal iirint  and  standard  news  based  upon  total  pro- 
duction for  the  years  1917  and  1918  amounted  to  101.- 
352  tons  of  total  print  and  91.416  tons  of  standard 
news  for  a  period  corresponding  to  November.  The 
average  production  based  upon  the  weekly  and  month- 
ly rejiorts  for  the  18  months'  period  ended  September 
30.  1919,  amounted  to  103,032  tons  of  total  print  and 
92,904  tons  of  standard  news,  ■whereas  the  actual  pro- 
duction amounted  to  116,603  tons  of  total  print  and 
101,264  tons  of  standard  news. 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  newsprint  in  No- 
vember, 1919.  over  November  1918.  amounted  to  about 
15  per  cent  for  Total  Print  and  more  than  17  per  cent 
for  Standard  News. 

Mill  stocks  of  both  standard  news  and  total  print 
decre^ed  during  November.  1919. 

He])orts  from  81  mills  operating  187  machines  run- 
ning full  or  partial  time  on  newsjirint  paper  show  that 
the  total  time  the  machines  were  idle  increased  from 
1,089  hours  in  October  to  2.470  hours  in  November. 
No  lost  time  due  to  lack  of  orders  or  lack  of  coal  was 
reported  by  newsprint  mills. 

Imports  and  Exports. 
The   imports  and   exjiorts  of  printing   ])aper   valued 
at  not  above  5  cents  per  pound   (practically  all  news- 
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Finnish  Cellulose  Union,  Helsingfors,  Finland 
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U.  S.  Newsprint  Production  1918  and  1919. 

TOTAL  PRINT                                                             ^^'^^^  ^^^  '^^^^                    ^^^  '^°^^              ^^^  '^°^^ 

First  nine  months  of  1919  76  1,009,917                     1,010,994                    18,331 

First  nine  months  of  1918 67  952,778                       964,168                    20,323 

0(.tober  1919                     76  125,216                       127,447                    16,100 

Ocoberl918  ::    ::    :.    6*  105,169                      104,760                   20,732 

November  1919                       81  116,603                       117,377                    15,336 

S'^mb".   1918  ■;.".".•: 61  101,403                       101,838                    20,297 

m„.„,  1  Qi q                                             -  -  1,251,736                    1,255,808                    15,336 

Total  1918'.'.''..''.^  "'.'.'''■■•• --  1,159,350                   1,170,766                   20,297 

STANDARD  NEWS :         .  „,„„..                    -.o.o 

First  nine  months  of  1919 54  910,752                       912,065                    14,343 

First  nine  months  of  1918 50  856,588                      867,417                   15,653 

October  1919                            55  110,902                       112,599                    12,646 

0  oberi9i8'; ;■.■.■;:. ■ 50  94,330          93,252         16,732 

November  1919                     56  101,264                       102,120                    11,790 

Sovembrrl918::    ::    : 50  86,371                         86,406                    16,696 

Total  1919                                                   -  -  1.122,918                    1,126,884                    11,790 

Total  1918  V.  V.  '.'.' --  1,037,289                   1,047,075                   16,696 

print)   and  of  wood  pulp  for  the  month  of  October.  Publishers'  stocks  decreased  13,937  tons  during  the 

1919   compared  with  the  month  of  October.  1919,  com-  period.    There  were  less  tonnage  in  transit  at  the  end 

pared  with  the  month  of  October,  1918,  were  as  fol-  of  November  than  on  October  31st.  •  Publishe-s  of  lead- 

1      g.  ing  papers  used  almost  three  thousand     tons     more 

Oct.       Oct.  paper  than  during  October  notwithstanding  the  need 

1919      1918  for  conservation  and  the  fact  that  November  was  the 

Imports  of  Chemical  Wood  Pulp  (total  73.143     39,631  shorter  month.    Publishers'  .stocks  and  transit  tonnage 

Imports  of  Newsprint  (total ) 62,029     45,818  on  November  30th  represented  slightl.y  more  than  30 

From  Canada 61,988     45,818  days  supply  at  the  existing  rte  of  consumption.    Fifty- 
Exports  of  Newsprint  (total)    7,252       5,645  eight  publishing  concerns  held  about  45  per  cent  of  the 

To    Argentina    1,314         440  tonnage  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

To  Brazil   524         147  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Publishers. 

To  Cuba   427  204 

To  Japan 233          298  The  weighted  average  price  of  contract     deliveries 

To  other  countries         4,754      4,556  from  domestic  mills  to  publishers  during  November, 

Imports  of  Ground  Wood  Pulp    (total  26.037     18,672  1919,  f.o.b.  mill  in  carload  lots  for  standard  "«w.<5  in 

Unbleached  Sulphite 36,636     27,166  rolls  was  $3,782  per  100  pounds.     This  weignted  aver- 

Bleached    Sulphite    6,406       1,449  age  is  based  upon  November  deliveries  of  more  than 

Unbleached    Sulphate      29,646     10,441  80,000  tons  on  contracts  involving  a  total  tonnge  of 

Bleached  Sulphate ^55          575  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  tons  of  paper  manu- 

Exports  of  Domestic  Wood  Pulp    3,364         576  factured  in  the  United  States.    These  contracts  most  of 

'The  imports  of  newsprint  for  October,  1919,  which  which  extend  until  December  31,  1919,  include  a  few 

were   practically   all   from   Canada   were    16,211   tons  long-term  contracts  made  prior  to  the  war  at  very  low 

greater  than  for  October,  1918.      The  exports  for  Oc-  prices. 

tober  1919  were  1,607  tons  greater  than  for  October,  Ihe  weighted  average  contract  price  based  on  de- 
,g..g '  '  '  liveries  from  Canadian  mills  of  more  than  19.000  tons 
The  tonnage  to  "Other  Countries"  under  the  "Ex-  of  standard  roll  news  in  carload  lots  f.o.b.  mill  in  No- 
ports  of  Newsprint"  for  October,  1919  includes  3.169  vember  1919,  was  $3,757  per  100  pounds.  This  weight- 
tons  to  France  373  tons  to  China,  282  tons  to  Philip-  ed  average  is  based  upon  Canadian  paper.  The  greater 
pine  Islands  230  tons  to  United  Kingdom,  178  tons  number  of  these  are  short-term  contracts  covering  the 
to  Dutch  East  Indies,  92  tons  to  Chile,  and  67  tons  to  year  1919 

■jyjg^jgQ  The  weighted  average  market  price  for  November 

The  imports  of  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  for  of  standrd  roU  news  in  carload  lots  f.o.b.  mill  based 

October  1919,  were  7,365  tons  greater  than  for  October,  upon  domestic  purposes  totalling  more     than     8,000 

1918.     The  exports  of  domestic  wood  pulp  were  2,608  tons  was  $5,079  per  100  pounds, 
tons  greater  than  for  October,  1918. 

The   imports    of   chemical   wood   pulp    for   October  i^  a  recent  issue  of  "Canada,"  which  is  published 

1919  were  0(3,512  tons  greater  than   the  imports  for  in  London  in  the  interests  of  Canadian-British  busi- 

October,  1918  .  The  bulk  of  this  tonnage     was     un-  ne.ss  relations,  there  is  an  interesting  article   accom- 

bleached   sulphite   and  sulphate  from   Canada.       The  panied  by  excellent  illustrations  of  the  pulp  and  paper 

chemical  pulp  imported  from  Norway  and  Sweden  in  industrj^  in   Canada.     The   article   has  principally  to 

October,  1919.  totalled  33.334  tons.  do  with  the  financial  prospects  of  the  industry,  the 

Jobber's  stocks  of  both  rolls  and  sheets  decreased  prices  of  stocks  and  earning  powers  of  the  principal 

during  November.  1919.  producers. 
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Weighing  standard  roll 
of  news  print  paper  on 
Fairbanks  Dial    Scales. 


Cut  Time 

and  Labor  Costs 

— stop  and  figure  out  the  time  wasted  in  weighing  and 
computing  weights.  It  amounts  to  considerable  in  a 
year. 

FAIRBANKS 

Dial  Scales 

eliminate  all  the  waste  time  and  labor  it  is  possible  to 
save.  They  put  your  weighing  on  an  efficient  basis. 
The  plainly  graduated  dial  does  this. 

Ask   us  about   these   scales,   and   the 
work    they    will    do    in    your    plant. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 

LIMITED 


ST.  JOHN, 
OTTAWA, 
CALGARY, 


QUEBEC, 

WINNIPEG, 

VANCOUVER, 


MONTREAL, 

SASKATOON, 

VICTORIA. 


•Ittiiuur.v  15,  1920. 
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materials  ami  let  the  eonsunier  pa.v  a  fair  price  foi-  the 
service  rendered,  iucludiiig  the  material  used  in  sup- 
plying it. 

Port  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  declines 
to  serve  certain  clients.  A  grocery  store,  hardware 
man,  or  printing  press  builder  could  do  the  same — 
and  would,  under  the  circumstances.  The  statement 
that  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  can  be  in- 
duced to  supply  some  of  the  Fort  Frances'  American 
customers  may  not  be  satisfactory  to  either  the  mill 
or  the  customers.  As  Mr.  P.  B.  Wilson  remarked  to 
the  Controller  at  the  meeting  in  Montreal,  "There  will 
he  no  trouble  over  the  supply  of  newsprint  if  Cana- 
dian publishers  will  pay  the  proper  price."  Certainly 
no  paper  mill  wants  to  see  newspapers  suspend  publi- 
cation but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  charity 
in  the  make-up  of  even  a  generous  paper  maker.  The 
mills  are  making  all  the  paper  they  can,  and  are  will- 
ing to  go  to  some  inconvenience  to  supply  the  news- 
papers of  Canada,  but  they  cannot  be  expected,  after 
three  years  of  pestering,  to  go  on  giving  away  their 
valuable  product,  even  were  the  recipients  the  indi- 
gent paupers  they  claim  to  be. 

Let  the  papers  pay  for  their  paper  and  let  the  sher- 
iff stay  outside. 


.1  sinuoi's  SITIATJOX. 

The  Fort  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  has 
been  given  a  prominent  place  on  the  front  page  of 
many  Canadian  newspapers  this  week.  Last  week 
Price  Bros,  enjoyed  a  similar  publicity.  Important 
events  are  eertainl.y  transpiring  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry.  Western  Canadian  newspapers  have  let 
themselves  become  dependent  on  a  single  paper  mill 
without  providing  themselves  with  any  assurance  of 
continuity  of  supply  other  than  month  to  mouth  or- 
ders from  the  Paper  Controller,  whose  authority  in 
latter  days  has  been  based  on  a  War  Measures  Act, 
the  validity  of  which  has  for  some  time  been  very 
much  in  question  and  which,  now  that  the  treaty  of 
peace  is  actually  signed,  must  be  defunct. 

There  may  be  a  moral  obligation  for  a  mill  to  assist 
a  necessary  public  institution  but  there  can  be  no  such 
obligation  to  sell  material  to  a  concern  that  refuses 
to  pay  its  bills,  and  that  is  what  it  amounts  to  when 
a  newspaper  relies  on  a  government  official  with  rath- 
er generous  inclinations  to  order  a  manufacturer  to 
supply  paper  at  a  reduced  price.  A  comparison  of 
the  quantity  of  newsprint  paper  consumed  per  capita 
by  Americans  and  Canadians,  as  made  by  Mr.  Irarie 
is  quite  wide  of  the  mark.  The  American  uses  (or 
wastes)  50  per  cent  more  than  the  Canadian,  which 
is  largely  if  not  entirely  covered  by  the  larger  amount 
of  business  represented  by  advertisements  in  a  coun- 
try fifteen  times  the  size  of  Canada,  and  whose  city 
folk  will  often  buy  a  dozen  different  papers  and  edi- 
tions a  day.  Nor  is  the  issue  cleared  by  saying  that 
a  mill  need  sell  only  15  per  cent  or  so  of  its  produc- 


TECHSICAh  SECTION  OR  DEBATING  SOCIETY? 

That  heading  is  principally  to  attract  the  readers" 
attention  lint  it  also  holds  the  kernel  of  thought  we 
wish  to  develop. 

When  some  one  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  section  .suggested  a  debate,  it  was  hailed 
MS  a  joke  and  everybody  laughed.  In  the  course  of 
tion  in  Canada  to  supply  Canadian  publishers.  Some  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  possibilities  of  a  debate 
mills  would  as  soon  sell  all  their  production  in  Can-     to  bring  out  the  thoughts  and  experiences  of  mem- 


ada — on  proper  terms.  They  all  object,  and  some  of 
them  refuse,  to  supply  paper  at  less  than  its  market 
price,  even  to  such  a  worthy  philanthropy  as  the  press 
of  the  Dominion.  We  should  say  "part  of  the  press,  " 
because  some  newspapers  are  sufficiently  sensible  tn 
conduct  their  affairs  on  a  business  basis.  The  West 
ern  papers,  much  as  we  are  sorry  for  their  present 
plight,  are  simply  suft'ering  from  their  own  policy. 
They  have  refused,  or  at  least  neglected,  previous  o])- 
portunities  to  get  paper  from  Eastern  mills  because 
they  say  the  freight  was  excessive.  What  about 
butchers  and  grocers  in  Toronto  who  have  used  wrap- 
ping paper  from  British  Columbia?  Who  paid  for  it? 
The  consumer,  of  course.  The  newspapers  can  do  the 
same  as  every  other  business  does,  pay  the  market 
price,  or  a   properly  arranged  contract   price,   for  all 


bees  were  recognized.  In  working  out  the  idea  it 
was  decided  to  call  it  a  discussion,  but  anyone  who 
feels  argumentative  is  invited  to  come  on  January 
29th  to  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  in  Montreal  and  join 
the  battle.  The  subject  of  the  discussion  or  debate 
wnll  be,  "The  width  of  news])rint  niacirmcs  fi-om  ,n! 
operating  standpoint." 

Mr.  R.  A.  Mclnnis,  Manager  of  Abitibi,  Limited,  and 
Mr.  John  Ball,  Manager  of  Price  Zros.  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
will  lead  the  discussion.  Now  Abitibi  has  the  record 
for  nerve  in  the  matter  of  width  of  machine  and  Price 
Bros,  are  typical  of  the  conservative  size.  The  serv- 
ices of  these  gentlemen  have  been  enlisted  to  get  their 
ideas  and  also  to  break  the  ice  for  a  general  discus- 
sion. We  want  our  readers  to  get  that — a  general 
discussion.     It   is  hoped  that  representatives  -will  come 
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from  British  Columliia  as  well  as  from  the  Ontario 
and  Quebec  mills,  where  machines  more  than  200  inch- 
es wide  are  in  operation.     There  are  seven  or  eight. 

Coupled  with  any  eonsideration  of  the  width  of  a 
paper  machine  are  the  other  factors  in  production, 
speed  and  breaks.  That  is  why  the  subject  matter 
is  to  be  discussed  from  the  operating  standpoint.  The 
design  and  construction  of  machines  are  interesting, 
but  the  paper  maker  is  primarily  concerned  with  its 
operation  and  production.  The  meeting  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section  this  year  will,  therefore,  be  especially 
attractive  to  sviperintendents  and  boss  machine  tend- 
ers as  well  as  managers  and  technical  men.  It  will  be 
a  good  move  on  the  part  of  paper  companies  to  send 
some  of  their  "practical"  men  to  this  meeting.  And 
let  them  come  prepared  to  say  something,  at  least 
willing  to  express  their  apiiroval  or  disapproval  of 
ideas  expressed  by  others. 

This  is  not  the  only  interesting  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  annual  meeting,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring to  'the  full  program  on  the  ,Teehni&al  Section 
page.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Mead,  PreS'ident  of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  lias  not  announced 
his  subject  but  he  thoroughly  understands  and  appre- 
ciates the  value  and  the  proper  function  of  the  Tech- 
nical Depai'tment  in  the  manufacture  of  practically 
every  grade  of  pulp  and  paper.  He  can  tell  where 
and  how  the  technical  and  manufacturing  men  can 
co-operate,  making  the  work  of  both  easier  and  more 
efficient  and  raising  the  amoimt  and  standard  of  pro- 
duction. 

Another  important  part  of  the  program  is  the  paper 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Hoxie  on  "Fungus  and  its  Relation  to 
Clean  Pulp."  The  effects  of  this  enemy  of  the  for- 
est and  factory  have  just  recently  been  given  the  at- 
tention and  careful  .study  they  deserve.  A  very  ex- 
tensive investigation  is  going  on  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Hoxie,  supported  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Blair  of  the  Foresl 
Products  Laboratories,  will  bring  out  some  points  of 
vital  interest  to  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper. 

There  will  be  reports  of  the  usual  committees,  but 
some  of  them  will  be  unusual  reports.  The  way  to 
find  out  what  the  Section  is  doing  is  to  hear  the  re- 
ports of  committees.  The  way  to  help  what  the  Sec- 
tion ought  to  do  is  to  come  and  discuss  these  reports 
and  to  render  all  the  assistance  possible  to  those  who 
ai-e  willing  to  give  time  and  effort  in  organizing  and 
leading  the  work. 

And,  finally,  then  come  the  Technical  Section  smoker 
and  the  Association  dinner. 

You  Can't  Afford  to  Miss  this  Meeting! 


BOOKS  FOR  PAPER  MAKERS 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  ^lagazine  has  .lust  received  a 
few  copies  on  orders  for  books  of  value  to  paper  mak- 
ers. These  include :  Wood  Pulp  and  Its  Uses  by  Cross. 
Bevan  and  Sindall  for  $2.25  and  MillwTighting  liy 
Hobart  (revi.sed  edition)  for  $4.50.  both  jiostpaid. 


COBWEBS. 
Guess  we  shall  have  to  quit  throwing  matches  and 
cigar  butts  in  the  waste  paper  basket  and  useless  blue- 
books  and  things  out  of  the  windows.  Since  receiving 
several  Safety  Calendars  we  now  realize  tliat  such 
practices  are  dangerous. 


It  will  be  something  of  a  job  to  find  a  jury  of  his 
peers  to  sit  in  judgment  of  Wilhelm  Hohenzollern. 
He  has  no  peer. 


The  editor  had  a  flying  visit  this  week  from  Mr. 
Fi-ank  Barnjum  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  does  one  good  to 
meet  such  an  enthusiast  in  a  good  cause.  Mr.  Barn- 
jum realizes  the  jeopardy  of  our  wood  using  indus- 
tries and  is  devoting  much  of  his  time,  energy  and 
means  to  effecting  a  remedv  before  it  is  too  late. 


HELPING  HIM  OUT 


Our  genial  friend,  the  contributing  editor  of 
"Paper"  has  written  a  New  Year's  wish  that  strongly 
appeals  to  us.  He  intimates  it  may  not  be  very  widely 
read,  and  as  Ave  think  it  should  be,  it  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  pass  it  on  to  readers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
^lagaziue. 

"Here's  to  You!" 

"I  hope  the  year  nineteen  and  twenty  may  be  a 
year  of  peace  and  plenty  to  every  one  who  may,  per- 
chance, pick  up  this  paper  ju.st  to  glance  at  what  I 
have  to  say.  But  few  are  they  who  read:  so  here's 
to  you,  in  ignorance  doomed  to  grope  for  ages  be- 
cause you  fail  to  read  the  pages  on  which  each  week 
I  spill  in  ink  the  things  I  think,  or  think  I  think. 

"I  do  not  know  how  well  you  fared  last  year:  nor 
am  I  now  prepared  to  make  up  an.y  loss  sustained — 
nor  ask  a  share  in  what  you  gained.  But  I  could 
never  make  complaint,  if  what  you  have  and  what  I 
haint,  should  get  all  mixed  up  in  a  way  that  you 
would  come  to  me  and  say:  "I'll  treat  you  as  I'd 
treat  a  brother.  You  take  one  half;  I'll  take  the 
other."  No  matter  what  I'd  get  that  way,  I'd  have 
more  wealth  than's  mine  today. 

"I  trust  this  coming  year  may  bring  you  health  and 
wealth  and  everything.  I  hope  you'll  also  have  the 
heart  to  use  a  very  liberal  part  of  help  sustain  and 
bring  good  cheer  to  hapless  victims  of  the  year.  For, 
after  all,  who  fails  to  give,  when  he  is  blest,  fails  too 
to  live. 

"I  hope  you  mill  may  from  this  date  be  filled  with 
orders,  size  and  weight  to  meet  your  heart's  desire; 
that  prices  all  may  still  go  higher;  and  costs  entirely 
disappear  before  the  ending  of  the  year:  that  you 
may  have  to  take  no  chance,  but  get  your  money  iu 
advance.  That  every  customer  you've  squeezed  will 
call  for  more  and  say  he's  pleased:  that  labor,  for  a 
generous  pay,  may  give  a  full  and  honest  day:  that 
you  may  never  have  to  wait  for  cars,  or  coal  upon  the 
grate :  and  that  your  income  this  year  waxes  until 
it  breaks  you  paying  taxes. — C.F.M. 


Arthur  C.  Hastings,  for  four  years  presidept  ^f  th^ 
American  Writing  Co.,  and  for  five  .years  president  of 
the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  has  joined  the 
firm  of  n.  G.  Craig  &  Co..  New  York. 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  of  Canada  During  1919 

By  A.  L.  DAWE,  Heeretaiy  of  the  Cauadian  Pulp  &    Paper  Association 
(Frotn  the  Montreal  Gazette  Anmtal  Revieiv.) 


The  pulp  and  paper  industry,  throughout  the  year 
just  closed,  coutinued  to  play  an  important  part  in 
Canada's  industrial  development.  The  last  half  of 
the  year  was  marked,  in  particular,  by  a  world-wide 
sliortage  of  newsprint  paper,  which  is  one  of  the  in- 
dustry's leading  products.  Demands  for  additional 
tonnage  of  newsprint  came  to  Canada  from  practi- 
cally every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Prices  rose  accord- 
ingly. Unfortunately,  the  manufacturers  were  not  in 
the  best  position  to  meet  these  increased  demauds, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  development  had  been  retarded 
during  the  war  years  by  Government  regulation  of 
the  industry,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  em- 
ployed in  preparing  for  post-war  expansion.  Foreign 
buyers  of  newsprint  paper,  during  the  last  three 
months  of  the  j'ear,  were  offering  as  high  as  $150  a 
ton  for  paper  ordinarly  sold  at  from  $70  to  $80  a  ton. 
Cauadian  manufacturers,  however,  I'eaped  little  actual 
benefit  from  these  conditions.  In  Canada  the  selling 
price  is  still  fixed  by  Government  regulation,  while 
most  of  the  paper  sold  for  export  had  been  disposed 
of  under  contract  prior  to  this  period. 

With  the  end  of  Government  regulation — adopted 
as  a  war  expedient — believed  to  be  near,  the  industry 
promises  a  considerable  expansion  in  the  immediate 
future,  and  the  year  just  closed  may  be  regarded  as 
having  been  mai'ked  by  the  preparations  for  this  ex- 
pansion. 

Among  the  Canadian  companies  which  have  in- 
stalled additional  machinery  during  the  year  or  have 
entered  upon  undertakings  for  doing  so  are  the  On- 
tario Paper  Company,  Limited,  at  Thorold,  Out. ;  the 
Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Limited,  at  East 
Angus,  Que. ;  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
at  Beauharuois,  Que. ;  Prices  Bros.  &  Company,  Lim- 
ited, at  Kenogami,  Que.,  the  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper 
Company,  Limited,  at  Iroquois  Palls,  Ont.,  the  Span- 
ish River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  at  Espanola. 
Ont. ;  the  Laurentide  Company,  Limited,  at  Grand 
Mere,  Que. ;  and  the  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Company. 
Limited,  at  Kipawa,   Ont. 

Price  Bros.  &  Company,  Limited,  who  now  operate 
mills  at  Jonquiere  and  Kenogami,  Que.,  with  a  total 
daily  output  of  paper  and  boards  of  325  tons,  have 
announced  plans  for  a  new  mill  near  Chicoutimi,  Que., 
which,  when  completed,  will  bring  their  total  daily 
output  up  to  800  tons.  The  newsprint  capacity  of  the 
new  mill  will  be  between  400  and  500  tons  daily.  The 
plans  include  the  location  of  a  new  town  to  be  knovrn 
as  Saguenay,  after  the  river  on  which  it  will  be  lo- 
cated. Construction  work,  it  has  been  stated,  will 
begin  in  the  spring  and  will  take  some  two  years  to 
complete.  An  unofficial  estimate  of  the  cost  ]ilaces  it 
at  between  ten   and   fifteen   million    dollars. 

The  Great  Lakes  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
a  new  company  just  incorporated  at  Port  Arthur,  Out., 
with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000.  plans  to  build  a  plant  cov- 
ering 100  acres  and  having  a  eajiacity  of  75,000  tons 
of  sulphite  pulp  and  85,000  tons  of  newsprint  paper 
annually,  at  or  near  Port  Arthur,  Ont.  Contracts,  jt 
is  stated,  have  been  signed  with  the  Ontario  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  for  12,000  horsepower  and 
construction  work  is  to  begin  immediately. 


The  International  Paper  Company  of  New  York  is 
now  engaged  in  building  a  200-ton  sulphite  pulp  mill 
at  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  which  is  to  be  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  erection  of  a  groundwood  mill  and  a 
paper  mill  capable  of  turning  out  200  tons  of  news- 
print daily.  Their  plans  involve  an  outlay  of  between 
$5,000,000  and  $6,000,000.  This  company  owns  10,- 
000  square  miles  of  pulpwood  limits  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec. 

Important  Development 

An  important  development  in  connection  with  this 
expansion  of  the  paper  making  industry  in  Canada 
is  that  paper-making  machines  are  now  being  built 
here  for  the  first  time.  Heretofore,  they  have  been 
imported  from  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States. 
The  Dominion  Bridge  Company  are  now  building  at 
their  plant  in  Lachine,  Que.,  two  50-ton  machines  for 
the  Laurentide  Co.,  Limited,  which  may  involve  an 
outlay  of  nearly  three-quartei's  of  a  million  dollars.  It 
is  probable  that  other  machines  will  follow  immedi- 
ately. 

Eastern  Canada  is  not  alone  in  sharing  this  indus- 
try's development.  British  Columbia  now  has  four 
important  companies,  with  a  total  capitalization  of 
$27,102,500.  Last  year  they  produced  112,206  tons  of 
newsprint  paper,  8,277  tons  of  wrapping  paper,  66,054 
tons  of  sulphite  pulp,  12,188  tons  of  sulphate  pulp  and 
91,145  tons  of  groundwood.  Their  principal  markets 
are  the  Pacific  Coast  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
far  Western  Provinces,  Japan,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

Complete  figures  of  the  year's  production  are  not 
available,  nor  are  the  export  returns  for  the  full 
year.  Canadian  Government  returns  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March'  31st,  1919,  however,  show  the 
value  of  the  Dominion's  exports  of  pulp,  paper  and 
liulpwood  to  have  been  $99,259,166,  compared  with 
$71,825,500  for  the  fiscal  rear  1918,  .$52,975,457  for 
1917,  .$36,159,945  for  1916,  $31,593,054  for  1915,  and 
$26,440,490  for  1914— the  fiscal  year  1914  being  the 
last  full  "peace"  year.  Valiies  in  the  subsequent 
years  were,  of  course,  affected  by  the  general  upward 
trend  of  prices,  and  the  quantities  shipped  probably 
did  not  icrease  in  the  same  ratio  as  values  but  a  jump 
from  .$26,000,000  to  a  sum  nearly  four  times  that 
amount  in  the  short  space  of  five  years  indicates  a 
remarkable  development  of  Canada's  foreign  trade  in 
these  articles. 

The  industry  ranks  third  in  the  volume  and  value 
of  its  products  exported  abroad  and  second  in  the 
amount  of  capital  invested.  With  reasonable  encour- 
agement and  left  unhampered  by  Government  restric- 
tions, such  as  those  imposed  during  the  war,  it  should 
become,  in  a  very  short  time,  Canada's  premier  manu- 
facturing  industry. 

Canada's  trade  in  ])ulp  and  paper  during  this  period 
was  chiefly  witli  the  United  States — ^wholly  so  in  the 
case  of  i^ulpwood — though  in  the  fiscal  year  1919  ship 
ments  to  "other  countries"  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  American  share  fell  to  81  per  cent  from 
tlip  pi-evious  83  to  87  per  cent.  The  detailed  Govern- 
ment figures  fni-  the  last  six  years  follow  (see  Table  1) 
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Articles. 


Fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31 — 


lauuan    15.  lO^O. 


1918  1919 


Paper,  and  manufacturers  of 

Felt  and  roofing 

United  Stales 

United  Kingdom 

Newfoundland 

Other  countries 

Films    for   photographers'   use  and  for  movmg 
pictures 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

Paper  board 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

Printing 


United  States 
United  Kingdom 
Australia ... 
New  Zealand 
Other  countries 

Wall 

United  States 
United  Kingdom 
.Australia 
Newfoundland. 
Other  countries 

Wrapping 
United  States 
United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Other  countries 

Other 

United  States. . 
United  Kingdom 
Other  countries 


$50.131.. 

••fSS.Otit). 

13,221..  . 

15,113. 

499.    . 

22,725. 

{a^ 

42,228. 

36,411 

.1,000. 

(b) 
(6) 
(6) 
(6) 
(6) 
(6) 
(b) 
(.b) 
11,386,845. 
9,818,539. 
122,207 
454,183 
427,201). 
564,710. 
45,328. 
622. 
200. 
7,499. 
10.650. 
26,357 
615,310 
578,595. 
1,053. 
I       (a) 

35,662. 

\    c589,282. 

C155  382 

c386,859. 

c47,041 . 


Total  paper  and  manufactures  of. 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 
Other  countries.  . 

Pulp  wood 

United  States . 
Wood  pulp: 
Chemical 

United  States.  . 

United  Kingdom 

.lapan 

Other  countries 
Mechanical 

linited  States   . 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Other  countries. 


12,686,896. 

10,566.359. 

510,818. 

1609,719. 


31,244. . 
25.719. . 

1.415. . 

4.110. 

(b)       . 
(6) 
(fr) 
(b) 
.14,091,662. 
.12,126,982. 
180,598. 
745,946. 
509,907. 
528,229. 
53,916. 
2,486. 

'    "  10,049. 

14,130. 

27.251. 

408,360. 

279,111. 

2.792. 

(o)       . 

126,457. 

.    d839,334. 

.    d429,793. 

.    rf386,923. 

rf22,618. 


7,388.770 
7,388,770. 

(-6,3(14,824 

e4,913,034 

el, 167,882 

(a)  (e) 

e283,30s. 

(/) 

8    . 


a  Included  in  "Other  countries"  under  this  head. 
b  IncUtded  in  "Other  paper,  and  manufactures  of". 
c  Includes  films  and  paper  board. 

The  figures  jriveu  above  for  "paper,  and  luauufac- 
tiires  of"  do  not  include  books,  pamphlets,  maps  and 
other  printed  matter,  photographs,  or  stationery.  An 
important  feature  of  the  returns  is  the  large  amotmt 
of  pulpvvood  exported;  shipments  have  grown  in  th-' 
last  three  years  from  982,671  cords  to  1,597,042  cords. 

Post-war  conditions  have  increased  materially  (.'an- 
ada's  exports  of  pulp  and  paper.  The  American  mar- 
ket continues  to  absorb  the  greater  pan  of  onv  ex- 
portable surplus,  despite  the  fact  that  European  pro- 
ducers, shut  out  from  the  States  during  the  war,  are 
ouce  more  getting  their  products  into  that  market. 
Demands  for  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  from  Great 
Britain,  France  and  the  trans-Pacific  countries  have 
also  increased  since  the  armistice,  and  exports  to  these 


$148,288. .  .  .  $251,656. .  .  .  8337,341  $310,778 

39,082...  150,297....  146,972.  127.313 

63,216. .  .  .  55,196. .  . .  28.297  .          95,717 

28,224..            35,103 52,765  61,608 

17,766...  11,060....  109.307.  26,140 

18,280....  50,569...  142,079. ..  .    1,302,886 

13.241....  23,667....  23,533. ..     1.045,270 

4.534....  25,841...  28,477..          130,9.53 

.505. . .  .  1.061 ....  90.069.            126,663 

(6)       ....  1,214.963. .  .  .  1,826,118  .       3,037,279 

(6)  803.291.    ..  1,298,563          1.887,389 

(&)  367,440.    .  .  359,544             873.331 

(ft)  44.232.    ..  168,011..          270,559 

.17,974,292  .  .  .23.594,134.    .   33,978,347. .  .  .40,718,021 

.15,839,780. .  .  .20,973,548. .  .   30,741,564. .  .   36.031,358 

210,046..    .  137,412.  86,969..            38,484 

866,315.    ..  1,106,617.      .  1,835,207.    .  2,081,911 

457,425...  667,920.    .  .  638,1.58..          862,402 

600,726.    ..  708,637...  676.449          1.703.866 

54,050.    ..  98,372.  113,695..          360.567 

1,231....  3,265..  2,080.              12,245 

766....  1.367.                   180 

7,822. .  .  .  22,586.      .  26,918             122,519 

6,961   ...  19,.532. .  34,760.              62,421 

37,270...  .51,622.    .  49,757.      .      163.382 

492,122....  801.418.    .  1,294,725.    ..  2,452,296 

227,900. .  .  .  87,738.  516,651. .  .  .      454.377 

91,638...  432,669.  232,861...          30,649 

(a)  80,083..  211,631..          473.119 

172,584...  200.928.    ..  333,582..       1.494.151 

.  (fl, 352,518.      .  112,103....  173,025. ..  .      983,968 

.    (/767,297..    .  42,422. ...  62,518. .    .      108.583 

.    d.542,1.54..  18,893.  2,665. ..  .          2.676 

<i43,067. .  .  .  50,788. .  107,842. . .  .      872,709 

.20.039.5.50. .  .  .26,123,215.  .  .37,865,330. .  .  .49,165,795 

.16,888,531. .    .22,084,228.  .  .32,791,881.     .39,666,535 

.      912,3.54 1,038.818.  738.993....    1,171,810 

.  2,238,665. ..  .   3,000,169.  4,334.456. .    .   8,327,450 

.   5,743,847.      .   6,448,189     . .   8,339,278. .    .  15,386,600 
.   5.74.3.847.      .   6,448,189  8,339,278. ..  .15,386,600 

.   6,801,011 .      .  14.032,920.       19,133,813. .  .  .30,226.856 

.   6,405,616.    .  .  11,107,819. .     16,171,096. . .  .26,256,265 

36,777.    .   2,677,923  1,603,738. ..  .      611,399 

(a)       ...      204,417.         1,233,306..    .   2,775,486 

358,618. .  . .        42,761 .  125,673. .  .  .      .583,703 

.   3,575,.537     .     6.371.133.         6,487,079.    .  .   4,479,915 

.  2,967,153.    .     5.487,424.         6.487,079.         4.418.555 

299.264...      379.488 3,033 

(a)     ....     481.040 

309.120  .  .  .        33,181 58,.327 

d  Includes  paper  board. 

e  Includes  mechanical  wood  pulp. 

/  Included  in  "Chemical  wood  pulp." 


countries  are  only  limited  by  the  producers"  ability 
to  supply  and  the  availability  of  shipping  facilities. 
Table  2,  on  next  page,  gives  the  comparative  value  of 
Canada's  pulp  and  paper  exports,  month  by  month, 
since  the  arnii.stice.  compared  with  the  same  previous 
corresponding  months. 

Exportation  of  unmanufactured  pulpwood  has  fa! 
len  off  during  the  year,  indicating  that  moi-e  of  it  is 
being  utilized  in  home  manufacture.  Figures  for  the 
first  nuie  months  of  1919.  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1918.  are  given  in  Tabh?  3. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  continu&s  to  lead  the 
other  provinces  in  this  industry.  Official  returns,  for 
1918,  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  covering 
12   paper  mills.   12    pulp   and    12  combined    pulp   and 


.  15,509,582. 

.12,879,204. 

594,453. 

.  2.035.925. 


6.817,311. 
6,817,311. 

4,806,622. 

4,550.196. 

800. 

(0)       . 

255,626. 

4,459,539. 

2,893.618. 

1.495,521. 

(o)      . 

70,400. 
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paper  mills  in  this  province,  give  the  following: 

Capital  invested,  $95,402,347. 

Salaried  employes,  976 ;  salaries  paid,  $1,733,969. 

Wage-earners  emploj''ed,  10,513;  wages  paid,  $9,- 
287,869. 

Pulpwood  consumed,  1,063,523  cords;  value,  $10,- 
798,650. 


Woodpulp    produced: 
Mechanical    pulp. 

Sulphite   pulp 

Sulphate   pulp   .    .    .  . 
Soda  pulp 


Total 


Woodpulp  produced  for  sale: 


Tons. 

Mechanical  pulp 192,106 

Sulphite  pulo 104,548 

Sulphate  pulp 99,279 


Total 395,933 

Paper  pioductlon: — 

Tons. 

Newsprint 296.618 

14,241 
.33,618 
35,827 
28,572 


Book  and  writing  papers. 

Wrapping  paper 

Boards 

Other  paper  products. 
All  other  products. . . . 


Total 405,876 

TABLE  2. 


Tons. 
466.355 
180.972 
124.507 
3,031 

774,865 


Value. 

$  4,887.805 

6,266,735 

7,591,939 

$1P,74",479 


Value. 
S17,980.S25 
4,413,800 
4,244,552 
2,740,882 
2,302,438 
1,276,797 

832,959,304 


PULP  AND  PAPER  EXPORTS  SINCE  THE  ARMISTICE. 


November . 
December . 


January. . . 
February.  . 

March 

April 

May 

Jime 

July 

August .  .  .  . 
September . 


1917. 

$4,356,758 

5.325,306 

1918. 
$4,477,744 
4,042,970 
7,390,991 
5,688,491 
6,960,370 
7,213,822 
6,845,119 
7,188,390 
6,140,990 

$65,630,951 

TABLE  3. 


1918. 

$7,300,137 

6,487,335 

1919. 
$7,138,302 
7,366,127 
8,239,036 
4,968,939 
7,810,601 
6,557,525 
7,730,162 
8,348,179 
8,330,557 

$80,276,801 


UNMANUFACTURED     PULPWOOD     EXPORTED     FOR     THE     FIRST     NINE 
MONTHS  OF   1918  AND   1919. 


-1918- 


-1919- 


Cords.  Value.  Cords.  Value. 

January 49,114  $484,653  97.915  $972,874 

February 36,515  359,486  145,747  1.411,100 

March 58,481  560,520  147,925  1,408,143 

April 64,525  635,144  68,680  629,189 

May 152,837  1,436,786  62,352  608,199 

June 199,077  1,905,440  7.5,285  788,326 

July 229.284  2,2.53,884  122.069  1,234,527 

August 206,283  1.878,012  97,588  944,877 

September 128,646  1,217,635  89,470  884,575 

1,124,762  $10,932,560  907,031  $8,881,810 


HOWARD  SMITH  in  N.B.  re  NEW  MILLS. 

C.  Howard  Smith,  of  Montreal,  president  of  the  C. 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  Company,  operating  two 
mills  in  Quebec  Province  and  one  in  Ontario,  appeared 
before  the  Provincial  Government  of  New  Brunswick 
this  morning  and  placed  before  Premier  Foster  and  his 
associates  a  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  pulj) 
and  paper  mills  in  New  Brunswick  by  a  new  corpor- 
ation. 


IF  PULP  COULD  TALK  AS  A  HUMAN  CAN, 
THIS  IS  THE  TALE  IT  WOULD  TELL  TO  MAN 

I  was  once  a  tree  in  the  forest  deep. 
In  the  velvet  gleam,  where  the  conies  leap, 
Where   the  purple   rays  of  the  Northern   Lights 
Flash  and  dance  through  the  stilly  nights. 
Where  the  beasts  of  nature  roam  at  will. 
Or  lie  in  ambush  to  catch  and  kill; 
Where  the  mountains  palisade  me  round. 
Where  the  howl  of  the  wolf  is  the  only  sound. 
And  I  spread  my  limbs  'neath  a  skv  of  bine, 
I  stood  by  the  trail  of  the  Carabou. 

Many  a  year  has  passed  since  then— 

When  I  was  the  pride  of  the  northern  glen, 

Where  the  roaring  stream  from  the  mountains  high 

Rolled  swiftly  on  with   a  rippling  sigh 

To  join  the  rapids  that  wait  and  croon 

And  madly  dash  to  the  gates  of  doom. 

Oh,  1  was  young  and  my  dress  of  green 
Was  gay  and  bright  with  a  sunny  gleam. 
And  my  close-knit  limbs,  so  straight  and  long, 
Sheltei-ed  a  sweet  voiced  feathery   throng. 
So  year  by  year  I  grew  and  grew, 
Until  the  first  man  paused  to  view 
And  he  stopped  and  cut  in  my  trunk  below 
A  certain  mark  that  his  friends  would  know. 

Then  on  he  went,  from  tree  to  tree. 
And  as  he  cut,  he  sang  with  glee. 
His  comrades  came  and  cut  me  down — 
I,  who  was  a  Monarch  of  renoM-n, 
1,  who  had  ruled  the  forest  wide 
Before  a  white  man  crossed  the  tide. 
I,  who  had  lived  a  hundred  year — 
Was  now  defiled  without  a  tear. 

My  limbs  they  tore,  then  left  them  raw. 
My  trunk  they  cut  with  cruel  saw, 
Through    under-brush   they   made    a    road. 
Then   piled   us  up   to  make  a  load. 
They  hauled  us  to  the  river  bank. 
Then  skid  us  into  the  waters  dank. 
We  floated  in  the  waters  down 
From  Forest  dense,  to  sweating  town. 

We  lay  in  waters — cold  and  .still — 
Silently  M-aiting  our  turn  for  the  Mill. 
They  take  off  bark  and  put  us  through 
A  hundred  treatments,  old  and  new. 
They  pass  us  on  through  gas  and  vapcir 
Until  at  last  we  are — just  paper. 

A  thing  to  roll  your  parcels  in, 
A  thing  to  cover  all — but  sin. 
But  maybe  I  shall  most  be  seen 
Bearing  the  print  of  a  magazine 
Or  a  catalog  of  boots  and  shoes 
Or  a  daily  paper,  full  of  ncAvs, 
Or  gilt   edged  bond  perhaps    I'll    lie 
A  bank  note  or  a  guarantee. 
Whatever  form  in  which  I  be — 
REMEMBER.  1  AVAS  ONCE  A  TREE, 

Alex.  Gibson, 
Machine  Room  Poet, 

Port    Arthur    Mill,    10/11/19. 
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Notes  of  the  Manufacture  of 
One-Ply  Bristol 

(Trauslated  from  La  Papetoras  41,  11.  (May  25th. 
1919),  by  A.  Papineau-Couture.) 

One-piy  Bristol  is  composed  mainly  of  bleached 
spruce  sulphite,  to  which  may  be  added  10  to  20  per 
cent  of  unbleached  pulp.  Bleached  straw,  to  the  extent 
of  20  to  40  per  cent,  is  often  added  to  give  more  glit 
ter.  Broke  forms  about  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  fur- 
nish. When  intended  for  lithographic  impressions, 
chromos,  etc.,  about  30  to  40  per  cent  of  chemical  pop- 
lar and  cotton  rags  is  used,  and  the  loading  consists 
of  15  to  20  per  cent  of  talc. 

The  beating  of  the  pulp  should  be  very  closely 
watched.  It  must  be  made  as  short  as  possible  both 
to  facilitate  the  felting  of  the  fibers  on  the  wire  and 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  water  to  a  minimum.  The 
pulp  should  not  be  allowed  to  hydrate;  consequently 
the  roll  should  be  dropped  on  the  bed  plate  right  at 
the  start,  and  the  time  of  beating  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. The  pulp  should  be  sent  from  the  beater  to 
the  chest  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  and  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  beater. 

The  method  of  feeding  and  distributing  the  pulp 
greatly  influences  the  uniformity  of  strength  of  the 
finished  product.  The  device  shown  in  the  sketch  is 
simple  and  cheap,  and  insures  a  uniform  distribution 
of  the  pulp.  Its  efficiency  has  been  proved,  and  it  can 
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readily  be  attached  to  existing  chests.  It  possesses 
the  further  advantage  of  allowing  of  switching  from 
one  chest  to  another  without  stop  and  without  sensible 
variation  in  the  consistency  of  the  stock.  The  various 
chests,  I,  II,  etc..  Notes  on  the  manufacture  of  one-ply 
Bristol  (2)   are  connected  by  a  pipe  TT,  there  being 

valves,  R,,  Rj, for  each  chest.     The  stock     is 

drawn  up  by  the  pump  P  and  sent  to  the  head  box 
B,  the  end  of  the  delivery  pipe  being  lower  than  the 
overflow  so  as  to  prevent  splashing.  The  head  box  B 
is  divided  into  2  compartments,  1  and  2.  From  1,  into 
which  it  is  delivered,  the  stock  is  fed  to  the  machine, 
while  the  excess  from  1  overflow  into  2,  whence  it 
returns  to  the  chest. 

In  the  manufacture  of  one-ply  Bristol  the  consisten- 
cy of  the  stock  should  be  maintained  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, as,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  give  below,  the 
elimination  of  water  by  means  of  pressure  should  be 
as  low  as  possible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  sheet 
should  be  as  dry  as  possible  when  it  reaches  the  dry- 
ers. The  slope  of  thq  wire  should  therefore  be  con- 
siderable, about  2  to  3  per  cent.  In  order  to  a\'Did 
the  addition  of  an  excessive  amount  of  water  and  at 
the  same  time  to  obtain  proper  screening,  only  such 
screens  should  be  used  as  will  work  properly  with  the 
wash-water  valve  wide  open.  The  Lamort  screens,  with 


slits  0.3  mm.  (about  12/1000")  wide,  give  excellent  re- 
sults. The  pulp  should  be  siphoned  on  to  the  maehnie 
as  this  gives  a  uniform  weight  over  the  whole  width 
of  the  sheet. 

One-ply  Bristol  oftens  exhibits  trausvei-se  .streaks, 
which  are  visible  only  by  reflected  light,  i.e.,  when  tin- 
sheet  is  laid  down  flat,  and  which  remain  even  after 
calendering.  This  may  be  corrected  by  using  thicker 
aprons  (mm.)  bevelled  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
the  level  being  turned  towards  the  wire.  The  win- 
should  not  bag,  as  this  would  cause  transparent 
creases. 

The  elimination  of  the  water  must  take  place  main- 
ly on  the  wire.  If  you  attempt  to  press  either  at  the 
couch  or  press  rolls,  the  felt  will  be  printed  on  the 
sheet,  and  the  impression  cannot  be  removed.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  too  wet  when  it  reaches  the  dry- 
ers, it  will  crease.  The  wire  should  therefore  be  as 
long  as  possible  and  should  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  table  rolls.  The  amount  of  water  should  be  kept 
as  low  as  possible,  and  the  shaking  should  be  of  small 
amplitude  and  high  frequency.  It  is  essential  to  have 
powerful  pumps,  five  of  them  being  needed.  If  the 
rolls  can  be  moved  back  from  the  drj'ers,  a  moderate 
pressure  is  permissible.  At  all  events  the  roll  .should 
be  somewhat  worn,  but  still  in  excellent  condition.  In 
our  experience  "Simon"  rolls  are  those  which  give 
the  best  results. 

A  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  one-ply  Bristol 
should  have  two  couch  rolls  and  one  press  roll.  The 
felts,  if  not  new,  should  be  in  very  good  condition,  and 
scrupulously  clean.  It  is  advisable  to  use  a  felt  wash- 
er at  the  first  couch  roll. 

The  sheet  should  be  kept  slightly  moist  and  need 
not  be  remoistened  on  the  machine  in  this  way  glaz- 
ing will  be  easily  obtained.  The  dryers  should  be  in 
sets  of  two  or  three  (say  two  paper  dryers  and  one 
felt  drier),  and  there  should  be  sufficient  space  be- 
tween successive  sets  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  the 
vapor. 

A  machine  having  an  18  meter  wire,  50  table  rolls  of 
60  mm.,  5  powerful  pumps,  2  couch  rolls,  1  press  roll, 
18  800  mm.  drj-ers  and  2  pairs  of  calenders,  can  make 
2  one-ply  Bristol  at  from  4  to  9  meters  a  minute  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  sheet. — -I.J. 


LAURENTIDE  CO.  IS  REORGANIZED 

Advices  from  Ottawa  last  week  stated  that  letters 
patent  under  the  Companies  Act  have  been  issued  to 
Laurentide  Company,  Limited,  authorizing  a  capital 
of  $35,000,000.  The  new  company,  the  official  state- 
ment reads,  is  to  take  over  as  a  going  concern,  the 
business  now  carried  on  by  the  present  Laurentide 
Company,  Limited. 

The  fact  that  the  capital  of  the  new  company  is 
placed  at  $35,000,000  will  probably  cause  some  sur- 
prise in  local  brokerage  house  circles,  where  the  gen- 
eral expectation  was  that  this  would  be  $30,000,000. 
It  was  stated  in  an  authoritative  way,  however,  that 
only  $28,800,000  of  the  authorized  amount  would  be 
issued  at  this  time,  and  that  previous  forecasts  that 
the  splitting  up  of  the  old  shares  would  be  on  a  three 
for  one  basis  were  correct. 

With  this  effected,  the  company  will  have  $6,200,- 
000  of  stock  in  its  treasury,  to  be  issued  when  addi- 
tional capital  may  be  required  for  extensions  of  plant, 
the  acquisition  of  new  properties  or  other  purposes. 

Notices  calling  a  special  meeting  of  shareholders 
on  January  26th  to  ratify  the  i)r()posal  of  the  directors 
are  now  in  process  of  being  sent   out. 


if 
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The  present  economic  situation  in  Canada  makes  it 
imperative  that  our  industries  produce  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  for  export.  Our  war  debt  can  only  be 
paid  and  the  adverse  rate  of  exchaugi;  turned  in  oar 
favor  by  exporting  as  much  as  we  possibly  can,  pre- 
ferably manufactui'ed  articles,  so  that  our  labor  can 
profit  by  the  increased  value  of  raw  materials  made  in- 
to finished  products.  No  other  industry  is  doing  so 
much  to  swell  our  exports,  nor  is  any  other  industry 
likely  to  do  so  mueli  in  the  future,  as  the  pulp  and  pa- 
per industry.  Its  exports  have  risen  since  1914  from 
$22,120,934  "to  $82,092,776,  an  increase  of  271  per  cent 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  growth  should  not  con- 
tinue, if  proper  steps  are  taken  to  provide  a  permanent 
supply  of  raw  material.  Canada  has  large  areas  of 
spruce  and  lialsam  forests,  which  supply  the  be.st  possible 
material,  and  abundant  water  powers  for  its  cheap  con- 
version, and  may  be  .said  to  be,  today,  in  a  more  favor- 
able position  for  tlie  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper 
and  the  new  products  which  are  based  on  them  as  raw 
materials  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  reports  from  the  United  States,  the 
.supplies  of  pulpwood  are  dwindling  rapidly  and  will 
approach  exhaustion  in  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty 
yeai-s.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  purchase  of  pulpwood 
lands  by  United  States  concerns  in  Canada  and  the  eon- 
struction  of  mills  on  this  side  of  the  line. 

Unfortunately,  our  own  supplies  are  by  no  means  in- 
exhaustible, and  rapid  inroads  are  being  made  on  them. 
In  the  past,  fore.st  fires  have  taken  an  enormous  toll  of 
our  forests  and  have  destroyed  more  than  has  been 
used ;  but  this  menace,  while  not  yet  entirely  over- 
come, has  been  enormously  reduced,  and  with  the  build- 
ing up  of  special  protective  forces  of  trained  men  will 
will  be  still  further  reduced  and  will  be  held  in  reason- 
able bounds. 

We  still  have  large  areas,  which  though  sparsely  tim- 
bered, still  have  in  the  aggregate  very  large  amounts  of 
timber  on  them ;  but  they  are  far  from  the  mills.  In 
the  supply  which  it  is  economically  possible  to  use  with 
the  present  means  of  transportation,  there  is  quite  a 
large  amount  of  waste  of  low-grade  material  and  also 
some  loss  in  driving  the  wood  the  long  distance  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  mills.  These  problems  are  being  stud- 
ied, and  it  is  hoped  that  methods  will  be  so  improved 
that  such  wastes  can  be  largely  reduced. 

The  ideal  situation  for  which  all  foresters  are  striv- 
ing is  that  of  a  sustained  yield ;  of  which  term  a  siiai- 
ple  definition  is  that  a  region  shall  be  so  lumbered  that 
no  more  wood  shall  be  removed  in  any  one  year  than 
the  amount  whieh  actually  grows  per  annum.  By  such 
a  system  of  management  the  forest  becomes  perpetually 
productive,  and  as  long  as  it  is  not  destroyed  by  fire, 
it  will  be  an  unfailing  source  of  raw  material.  Under 
this  system,  mature  trees  ma.y  be  cut  over  areas  where 
the  trees  are  of  different  ages  and  sizes,  leaving  the 
smaller  trees  to  grow  for  a  future  crop,  or  a  portion  of 
the  territory  may  be  cut  over  entirely  clean  and  a  new 
crop  obtained  by  natural  seeding  or  by  planting  young 
trees  which  have  been  raised  in  a  forest  nursery. 

All  of  these  systems  have  been  thoroughly  tried  out 


in  Europe  and  are  in  use  separately  and  in  combination 
wherever  forestry  is  practised.  Our  Canadian  forests 
have,  in  general,  been  handled  under  the  first  or  selec- 
tion system  not  any  carefuUj'  thoughtout  plan,  but  a 
fortunate  chance.  Unfortunately,  the  system  has  been 
carried  out,  not  as  in  Europe,  by  taking  the  oldest  and 
poorest  trees  and  leaving  the  best  most  vigorous  for  the 
future  crop,  but  by  taking  out  the  best  and  largest 
trees  and  by  leaving  the  feeble  aJid  deca.ving  ones  or  the 
young  and  stunted  ones,  which  either  never  recover  or 
take  a  very  long  time.  Studies  have  shown  that  on  the 
pulpwood  lands  of  Quebec,  under  the  present  system  of 
cutting,  it  will  in  all  probability  take  sixty  years  to 
produce  a  crop  and  that  the  amount  which  can  be  cut 
at  that  time  will  be  only  one-quarter  of  the  amount 
which  is  being  cut  today,  an  amount  too  small  to  make 
profitable  logging  po.ssible. 

Problem  Must  Be  Faced. 

If  a  proper  system  of  cutting  .should  be  adopted,  the 
present  cut  per  acre  would,  under  a  selective  system, 
be  reduced  and  logging  expenses  increased,  but  each 
year  would  see  a  larger  po.ssible  cut,  until  the  land  had 
reached  a  maximum  yield  three  or  four  times  as  large 
as  that  at  present  produced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
should  begin  to  cut  our  lands  clean,  we  should  more 
than  double  the  present  yield,  but  we  should  have  to 
wait  for  forty  or  sixty  years  for  another  crop,  depend- 
ing on  whether  we  replanted  the  forest  ourselves  or 
left  the  restocking  to  nature.  The  crop  at  the  end  of 
the  period  would  then  be  nearly  eight  times  that  at  pre- 
sent obtained  per  acre.  Any  system  will,  for  the  im- 
mediate future,  increase  the  price  of  pulpwood,  but  as 
the  forest  increases  in  yield  the  cost  will  drop  progres- 
sively until  the  full  yield  is  reached  and  will  then  re- 
main practically  stationary.  The  problem  has  to  be 
faced,  and  the  longer  we  wait  before  beginning  a  sane 
and  practical  polic.v,  the  more  it  will  cost.  Everyone  in 
the  country  is  vitally  interested  in  this  problem,  and 
the  cost  should  not  be  saddled  entirely  on  the  manufac- 
turers of  pulp  and  paper,  but  should  be  borne  in  great 
part  by  the  provincial  governments,  which  are  the 
owners  of  the  land.  Th  price  of  wood  is  rising  rapid- 
ly and  will  continue  to  rise  until  proper  steps  are. tak- 
en to  insure  a  permanent  supply,  and  the  cost  will  nat- 
urally fall  on  the  consumer  of  the  product.  Newspaper 
publishers  should  be  vitally  interested  in  this  question 
as  they  are  probably  the  largest  consumers,  and  they 
should  do  their  part  by  economizing  in  the  use  of  paper 
and  by  educating  the  public  and  the  voters,  so  that  a 
sound  policy  can  be  adopted  and  the  proper  legislation 
passed  to  make  it  effective.  All  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation are  interested. 

The  pulp  and  paper  companies  have  foreseen  the  dif- 
ficulties which  confront  them  in  the  waning  supply  and 
the  increased  cost  of  logging  and  transportation,  and 
have  given  much  study  to  its  solution.  This  great  in- 
dustry has  organized  and  perfected  a  system  of  fire 
protection  and  has  obtained  from  the  Government  the 
enactment  of  better  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  for- 
ests. It  has  proposed  legislation  for  reforestation  and 
is   urging   the    Government   to  pass  it.       It  has  spent 
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money  for  experimental  work,  so  that  there  would  be  a 
sound  basis  of  facts  on  which  to  lay  down  rules  for 
forest  management  and  on  wliich  to  base  a  wise  forest 
policy.  Experimental  plantations  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  best  .species  to  jilant  and  the  proper  soils 
on  which  to  plant  them. 

The  Laurentide  Company,  Limited,  were  the  pioneers 
in  this  work,  and  have  a  larfie  forest  nursery,  experi- 
mental plantations  and  cutting  operations  and  are 
plantinjr  nearly  two  million  trees  the  cominu:  season 
and  will   rapidly  increase  the  number. 

The  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Limited,  are 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work  and  have  been  plantinj;- 
for  several  years;  750,000  trees  in  the  spring  of  1919. 

The  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Company,  Limited,  and 
Price  Bros.  &  Company,  have  commenced  planting,  and 
the  Wayagamaek  Pulp  &  Pajier  Company,  Limited, 
and  the  Spanish  River  Comi)any.  Limited,  have  the 
matter  under  consideration. 

This  whole  ([uestion  of  managing  the  forests  for  a 
sustained  yield  and  for  the  good  of  the  country  at  large 
cannot,  however,  be  left  to  private  or  corporation  ef- 
fort. Since  the  forests  actually  belong  to  the  Dominion 
and  Provincial  governments,  it  is  their  plain  duty  to 
manage  them  properly.  Then,  too,  the  long  term  in- 
vestment required,  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  raise 
a  crop  of  trees,  the  low  rate  of  interest  which  must  be 
charged  against  the  principal  invested,  require  that 
such  work  and  management  must  be  undertaken  by  the 
only  certain  long-lived  agency  capable  of  such  work — 
the  Government.  In,  all  the  provinces  a  large  part  of 
the  general  expenses  of  government  are  taken  out  of 
revenues,  and  in  no  instance  is  a  reasonable  or  pro- 
pei'ly  adequate  sum  being  used  in  the  upkeep  and  per- 
petuation of  the  property.  Our  legislators  and  admin- 
istratoi's  are  beginning  to  realize  the  situation,  and 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  five  years. 
We  are  far  ahead  of  the  .United  States,  but  there  is 
much  need  of  further  progress  and  in  this  work  both 
the  governments  and  the  public  can  be  assured  of  the 
broad-minded  and  public-spirited  attitude  of  the  pulp 
and  pai)er  industry  and  can  be  assured  that  it  will  co- 
operate in  every  way  to  develop  a  forest  policy  which 
will  place  Canada  on  a  finn  and  solid  basis  as  the  great- 
est pulj)  and  paper  producing  country  in  the  world. 
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HOW    TO    DISTINGUISH    DOUGLAS    FIR    FROM 
SITKA  SPRUCE  LUMBER 

^  Douglas  fir  and  Sitka  spruce  are  frequently  put  to 
the  same  uses,  particularly  in  the  building  of  air- 
planes, but  they  do  not  have  exactly  the  same  prop- 
erties. This  fact  makes  it  desirable  to  have  a  ready 
means  of  identifying  the  lumber  of  these  species.  The 
use  of  the  following  key  prepared  by  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  at  ^ladison.  Wis.,  should  help  in 
telling  the  two  woods  apart; 

General  Characteristics — Douglas  fir  is  darker  in 
color  than  Sitka  spruce,  and  has  more  pronounced 
annual  rings.  Of  the  two,  Douglas  fir  is  decidedly  the 
more  resinous. 

Color — The  color  of  Douglas  fir  as  seen  on  a  freshly 
cut  longitudinal  surface,  is  orange-red  to  red ;  that 
of  Sitka  spruce  is  pale  pinkish  brown.  The  color 
varies  in  both  species,  however,  so  that  the  darker 
spruce  is  about  the  same  as  the  lighter  fir.  There  is 
a  marked  contrast  in  color  between  the  heart-wood 
and  sap-wood  in  Douglas  fir:  in  Sitka  spruce  the  dif- 
ference is  less  pronounced,  both  being  quite  light  in 


color.  Douglas  fir  is  not  so  lustrous  as  Sitka  spruce 
which  has  a  very  noticeable  "silky  sheen." 

Annual  Rings — In  both  species  each  annual  ring  is 
made  up  of  a  light,  soft  baud  or  layer,  known  as 
sjjringwood,  and  a  dark,  dense  band  known  as  sum- 
inerwood,  the  summerwood  being  on  the  side  toward 
the  bark.  In  Douglas  fir  the  bands  of  .summerwood 
are  usually  very  conspicuous  and  clearly  defined  from 
the  springwood,  but  in  Sitka  spruce  the  springwood 
merges  gradually  into  summerw'ood. 

Resin — Douglas  fir  is  more  resinous  than  spruce  and 
then  shows  abundant  exudations  on  cuts  made  before 
the  lumber  was  seasoned.  Such  exudations  of  resm 
ai'e  scarce  in  spruce. 

Tangential  Surface — -Tangentially  split  surfaces 
(surfaces  made  by  splitting  along  the  rings)  of  Sitka 
spruce  usually  have  numerous  slight  indentations  giv- 
ing it  a  "pocked"  or  dimpled  appearance  never  found 
in  Douglas  fir.  This  characteristic  is  more  pronounced 
in  spruce  with  narrow  annual  rings  and  may  be  miss- 
ing entirely  in  wide-ringed  material,  especially  that 
near  the  center  of  the  tree.  Therefore,  this  observa- 
tion should  be  made  where  the  rings  are  narrowest. 
Occasionally  the  eastern  spruces  also  show  this  un- 
even tangential  surface  to  a  slight  extent.  Some  trees 
of  western  yellow  pine  also  develop  a  "pocked"  ap- 
pearance of  the  wood,  but  the  pine  can  be  distin- 
guished by  the  larger  and  more  numerous  resin  ducts. 

Bark — Pieces  of  bark,  if  found  on  the  lumber,  af- 
ford a  reliable  means  of  distinguishing  between  Doug- 
las fir  and  Sitka  spruce.  Douglas  fir  has  a  thick  bark 
with  characteristic  whitish  layers.  Spruce  has  a  thin 
hark  without  whitish  layers. 

Cell  Walls — With  the  aid  of  a  compound  micro- 
scope, Douglas  fir  can  easily  be  distinguished  from 
Sitka  spruce.  Douglas  fir  has  spiral  thickenings  on 
the  inside  of  the  cells  similar  to  the  thread  in  a  nut, 
l)ut  the  cell  walls  of  spruce  are  without  such  spirals. 
— Technical  Notes. 


INSTALLING  HARLAND  DRIVES 

During  the  past  month  the  Harland  Engineering 
Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  have  received  con- 
tracts for  the  supply  and  erection  of  all  electrical 
equipment  for  individual  motor  drives  controlled  by 
the  Harland  Patent  Interlock  for  the  drive  for  the 
92"  machine  to  be  installed  for  The  Howard  Smitli 
Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal  at  their  Crabtree  mill, 
and  the  drive  for  the  148"  tissue  machine  to  be  in- 
stalled for  The  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Ltd.,  at  their 
Merritton  plant.  Both  machines  are  under  construc- 
tion by  the  Dominion  Bridge  Works,  Montreal.  Ship- 
ments of  machinery  to  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills  will 
begin   by  July  1st. 


LAURENTIDE  MEETING,   JAN.   27. 

Notices  were  received  yesterday  l>y  shareholders  of 
the  Laurentide  Company  Limited  that  the  special  meet- 
ing at  which  sanction  will  be  asked  to  the  proposal  of 
the  directors  to  transfer  the  present  enterprise  as  a 
going  concern  to  the  new  Laurentide  Company,  tiie 
capitalization  of  which  has  been  autiiorized  at  $85,000.- 
000.  will  take  i)lace  on  Tuesday,  January  27  next. 

The  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  noon  on  the  date  men- 
tioned at  the  offices  of  the  C.  R.  Hosmer.  the  vice- 
president  of  the  company.  Proxies  are  being  asked 
for  in  the  names  of  Mr.  Hosmer.  Geo,  Chahoon.  Jr.. 
and  Edwin  Hanson. 
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How  1920  Looks  to  Riordon 
and  Bothwell 

The  New  York  "Sun"'  appreciates  the  close  busi- 
ness relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
On  December  30th,  last,  the  following  opinions  on  the 
prospects  for  1920  of  two  of  the  best  known  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturers  in  Canada  wei*e  published  in  a 
special  Canadian  section.  Mr.  Riordon  is  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  sulphite  and  soda 
pulp  and  book  paper  while  Mr.  Bothwell's  activities 
include  the  manufacture  of  ground  wood,  sulphite  and 
sulphite  pulps  and  news,  wrapping  and  other  papers. 

The  opinion  of  Carl  Riordon,  Vice-President  and 
Managing  Director  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Ltd.,  Montreal : — American  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  general  aspects  of  the  industrial  problem  in  Can- 
ada in  so  far  as  it  closely  resembles  that  which  exists 
in  the  United  States.  But  many  people  in  the  United 
States,  and  indeed  in  Canada  also,  fail  to  realize  that 
we  have  in  this  country  a  special  factor  making 
strongly  for  sane  thinking  and  good  feeling  in  indus- 
trial relations.  I  refer  to  the  large  proportion  of 
native  French  Canadians  among  the  industrial  work- 
ers of  Canada. 

While  chiefly  centered  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
these  people  have  also  important  settlements  in  other 
provinces,  and  exercise  an  important  influence  upon 
industrial  relations  throughout  Canada.  They  consti- 
tute the  oldest  element  in  the  Eui'opean  population 
of  the  continent,  and  have  a  deep  and  passionate  at- 
tachment to  this  soil  and  to  the  institutions  which 
they  have  established  and  perpetuated  here. 

As  workers  they  are  characterized  by  an  admira- 
ble loyalty — I  will  not  say  to  the  employer,  but,  what 
is  more  important,  to  the  "job."  That  is,  they  are 
conscientious,  earnest  and  genuinely  interested  in  the 
product  of  the  work  which  they  have  in  hand. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  they  have  been  a  drag 
on  the  general  cause  of  labor  by  their  philosophical 
acceptance  of  hard  conditions  and  small  pay,  and  it 
is  doubtless  true  that  they  have  in  the  past  been  less 
ambitious  for  economic  advancement,  more  easil.v  sat- 
isfied with  what  they  could  easily  get,  than  other 
classes  of  labor  in  North  America;  but  they  have 
of  late  years  made  great  progress  in  their  standard  of 
living,  and  I  believe  that  they  aiford  today  one  of 
the  best  reasons  for  hoping  that  the  problem  of  in- 
dustrial relations  will  be  settled  in  Canada  upon  lines 
of  loyal  co-operation  between  employer  and  employed 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  industry  and,  throiigh 
i1,  of  the  community  which  it  serves. 


How  the  future  appears  to  J.  A.  Bothwell,  Presi 
dent  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  Montreal : 
— There  is  no  question  that  the  outlook  for  Canadian 
industry  in  1920,  so  far  as  the  pulp  and  paper  man- 
ufacturers are  concerned,  is  a  very  favorable  one. 
The  demand  for  printing  paper,  which  now  exceeds 
the  manufacturers'  ability  to  supply  it,  gives  no  indi- 
cation of  abating  in  any  marked  degree,  notwithstand- 
ing the  organized  efforts  in  the  United  States,  backed 
by  government  authority,  to  reduce  consumption  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  misuse  of  newsprint. 

Big  undertakings,  looking  to  enormously  increasing 
Canada's  output  of  paper,  have  been  started  and 
will  begin  to  bear  fmit  during  the  coming  year;  but 
the    indications    are    that    several    years    must    elapse 


before  the  supply  of  paper  overtakes  the  demand,  if 
it  ever  does. 

The  world's  markets  for  high  grade  pulp,  book, 
writing  and  wrapping  papers,  as  Avell  as  for  boards, 
have  also  stiffened  up  during  the  last  three  months. 
Canadian  makers  of  these  commodities  are  looking 
forward  to  the  future  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence. 

Under  arrangements  entered  into  by  the  paper  man- 
ufacturers and  the  newspaper  publishers  of  Canada, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  government,  price  fixing  of 
paper  in  Canada  will  cease  on  July  1,  1920,  and  open 
competitive  market  conditions  will  return.  Whether 
this  will  inure  more  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumers 
than  to  that  of  the  manufacturers  remains  to  be  seen; 
but  it  is  certain  that  government  control,  instituted 
three  years  ago  at  the  instigation  of  the  consumers, 
has  not  brought  to  the  latter  the  benefits  which  they 
anticipated.  It  is  at  least  certain  that,  when  once 
more  unshackled,  the  newsprint  industry  will  enter 
on  a  period  of  broad  expansion,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  its  output.  -» 

/^^ 

REPORT   ON  PULPWOOD   SUPPLY      /  tJ        I 

Reports  of  the  Commissiou  of  Conservation  as  to  the 
available  supply  of  pulpwood  are  particularly  perti- 
nent at  the  present  time  when  the  stocks  of  paper  and 
pulp  are  soaring.  So  far  as  the  future  for  several 
years  is  concerned,  the  wood  supply  is  large,  but  much 

0  fit  is  commercially  inaccessible,  while  a  big  factor 
is  the  enormous  destruction  wroguht  by  the  bud  worm. 

A  rough  calculation  by  th.e  Commissioner,  Chief 
Forester  Clyde  Leavitt,  gives  what  is  regarded  as  a 
liberal  estimate  of  provincial  supplies  of  pulpwood  as 
follows:  Quebec,  300  million  cords;  Ontario,  200  mil- 
iou;  New  Brunswick,  33  millions;  Nova  Scotia,  30  mil- 
lions; British  Columbia,  255  millions.  There  is  not 
much  information  available  as  to  the  pulpwood  supply 
in  the  prairie  provinces. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  damage  done  by  the  bud 
worm,  it  is  estimated  that  25  per  cent  of  the  balsaixJ 
fir  in  Quebec  is  dead  or  dying  and  75  per  cent  in  New 
Brunswick.     The  Ontario  situation,  however,  is  much  . 
better.     Recent  reports  of  growth  in  some  sections  of{/J/'(^'i/j 
Quebec  show  only  30  board  feet  per  acre,  or  one  six- 
inch  tree  per  acre  per  year.    An  authority  writing  on, 
this  subject  says:    "The  figures  are  so  appalling  that 

1  dare  not  commit  the  result  of  my  findings  to  print,' 
but  the  losses  are  so  enormous  that  no  one  will  deny 
that  they  far  over-balance  the  annual  growth  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States."" 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  arriving  at  estimates  of 
supply  some  of  the  companies  have  simply  taken  a 
map  and  arbitrarily  figured  out  the  number  of  cords 
per  acre.  The  more  important  rivers  of  Canada,  this 
authority  points  out,  have  been  logged  from  the  ear- 
liest days  and  while  the  supply  of  some  mills  is  fairly 
adjacent,  that  of  others  will  take  two  years  to  float 
down  to  the  plant.  It  takes  from  100  to  150  years  to 
grow  a  four-inch  tree.  The  pulp  supply  of  the  east- 
ern states  is  practically  exhausted  but  the  annual  eon- 
sumption  there  is  5,500,000  cords. 

Considering  the  way  the  pulp  lauds  are  being  cut 
or  destroyed  by  fungi,  fire  or  bud  worms,  the  Con- 
servation Commission  is  emphasizing  the  need  of 
greater  preventive  methods.  More  care  in  cutting  and 
particularly  reforestation  are  urged.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  the  present  rate  it  will  be  only  a  few  years 
until  the  commercially  accessible  supply  of  many  mills 
is  exhausted. 


1 1 
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PAPER  SITUATION  "PEACE  WITH  THE  MINOR 
DISTURBANCES  • 

Announcement  by  the  Paper  Controller  R.  A.  Pringle 
K.  C,  that  the  export  embargo  in  force  against  the 
shipments  of  newsprint  paper  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Price  Bros,  mills  only  covered  fifteen  per  cent  of 
their  output,  together  with  a  meeting  of  the  newspaper 
publishers  with  tlic  Controller  on  Saturday,  were  the 
featui-es  of  the  newsprint  situation  at  Ottawa,  up  to 
"early  this  week. 

Prior  to  his  departure  on  Sunday  for  Toronto,  the 
Controller  expressed  the  view  to  the  correspondent  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  that  he  expected  a  sat- 
isfactory termination  of  the  difficulties  now  existing 
as  regards  the  Price  Bros,  and  the  Fort  Frances  Com- 
panies. Taken  all  around  with  the  exception  of  these 
two  companies  everything  appeared  to  be  set  between 
the  manufacturers  and  the  publishei-s  for  "clear  sail- 
ing." George  F.  Henderson,  K.C,  characterized  the 
general  situation  as  being  "Peace  with  minor  disturb- 
ances". 

On  Saturday  last  in  view  of  the  impending  situation 
in  the  west,  a  deputation  of  newspaper  owners  waited 
on  the  Paper  Controller.  They  outlined  briefly  the 
western  situation  pointing  out  that  if  supplies  were  not 
soon  forthcoming  that  thirteen  of  the  western  papers 
would  have  to  cease  publication.  Of  these  there  are 
four  in  Winnipeg,  one  in  Brandon,  one  in  Moose  Jaw, 
two  in  Regina,  two  in  Edmonton,  one  in  Port  Arthur, 
and  two  others  in  Saskatchewan.  These  papers  nomin- 
ally require  about  fifty  two  tons  per  day,  while  the 
Canadian  quota  of  Fort  Frances  is  about  twenty  two 
tons  per  day.  Spanish  River,  however,  has  made  avail- 
able to  Fort  Frances  some  8,950  tons  per  year  available 
to  Fort  Frances  at  Sault  St.  Marie  for  shipment  to 
Fort  Frances  customers  in  the  United  States. 

The  seizure  of  newsprint  at  the  Fort  Frances  mill  as 
ordered  on  Monday  afternoon  was  not  effected,  the 
sheriff  having  been  refused  admittance  M-hen  he  at- 
tempted to  serve  his  seizure  warrant.  The  officials  of 
the  company  threatened  to  use  force  to  prevent  seiz- 
ure, and  the  sheriff  withdrew.  Even  the  serving  of  the 
warrant  would  not  have  resulted  in  providing  news- 
print for  western  Canadian  newspapers  as  the  com- 
pany, knowing  the  seizure  was  to  be  attempted,  had 
shipped  practically  all  its  stocks  of  pai)er  to  the  Ignited 
States  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  mill  was  in  operation  again  todaj',  but  although 
it  maintained  its  attitude  of  refusal  to  obey  the  con- 
troller's order  of  Saturday  last,  no  further  attempt  on 
his  part  to  enforce  that  order  by  the  seizure  of  paper 
was  apparently  made. 

The  Government  Tuesday  morning  directed  that  in- 
formation should  be  laid  under  the  provisions  of  the 
criniLnal  code  against  those  officials  of  the  Fort  Fran- 
ces Company  who  obstructed  the  sheriff  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  on  Monday,  and  the  Crown  Attor- 
ney at  Fort  Frances  was  instructed  by  wire  to  com- 
mence proceedings. 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissionei's,  it  is  said, 
has  called  upon  the  company  to  show  eau.se  for  the 
removal  on  Monday  ofr  the  switch  by  which  cars  are 
removed  from  the  mill  to  the  tracks  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railway. 

Meanwhile  no  paper  has  been  shipped  to  the  com- 
pany's Canadian  customers.  The  "Winnipeg  new.spapers 
appeared  yesterday  and  today  in  reduced  size,  much 
advertising  being  omitted.    They  are  suspending  todav 


their  weekly  farm  editions,  thus  relieving  sufficient 
paper  to  permit  of  the  publication  of  bulletin  editions 
for  a  couple  of  days  longer. 

Urgent  representations  are  reaching  Ottawa  from 
other  newspapers  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  that 
their  supplies  are  almost  exhausted,  and  that  they  will 
also  have  to  suspend  in  a  few  days. 


METAL  STRAPPING  ON  ^WOODEN  BOXES 

One  of  the  quickest  and  cheapest  methods  of  add- 
ing to  the  strength  of  a  wooden  box  is  to  wrap  is  with 
thin,  flat  metal  straps.  The  ability  of  a  box  to  with- 
stand the  hazards  of  transportation  may  thus  be  in- 
creased several  hundred  per  cent. 

Tests  made  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratorj'  for 
the  War  Department  have  provided  some  information 
as  to  how  a  box  should  be  strapped  to  add  most  to 
its  durability. 

The  best  place  to  apply  the  strap  is  apparently 
about  14  of  the  length  of  the  box  from  the  end.  The 
strapping  is  preferably  nailed  at  each  edge  of  the 
box  to  hold  it  in  place,  having,  of  course,  been  drawn 
snug  by  special  tools  for  that  purpose. 

Nailing  the  strap  in  place  works  well  on  boxes  made 
of  lumber  I/2  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  but  cannot  be 
successfully  used  on  thinner  material  because  the  nail 
splits  the  board.  On  thin  boxes  it  is  necessary  to  join 
the  two  ends  of  the  strap  (for  which  purpose  there 
are  several  devices),  thus  making  a  metal  band  around 
the  box  held  in  place  by  tension. 

Depending  on  tension  alone  to  keep  the  strap  in 
place  is,  however,  open  to  one  serious  objection.  Un- 
less the  box  is  constructed  of  dry  lumber,  shrinkage 
reduces  its  circumference  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
metal  strap  is  no  longer  tight.  This  action  not  only 
reduces  the  effectiveness  of  the  strap,  but  commonly 
permits  it  to  slip  over  the  end  of  the  box.  A  shrink- 
age in  moisture  content  of  10  per  cent  will  permit  the 
straps  to  fall  ofit'  when  the  boxes  are  subjected  to  the 
ordinary  hazards  of  transportation.  A  shrinkage  of 
5  per  cent  will  loosen  the  straps  considerably,  but 
rarely  enough  to  permit  them  to  fall  off. 

The  effect  of  .shrinkage  of  the  box  is  also  serious 
when  the  straps  are  nailed  at  any  point,  since  it  causes 
them  to  buckle  or  "festoon."  The  reinforcing  effect 
of  the  straps  is  thus  diminished  and  the  box  becomes 
dangerous  to  handle.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
metal  strapped  boxes  Avhich  are  to  be  in  transit  or 
storage  for  any  length  of  time  should  be  built  of  dry 
lumber. — Technical  Notes. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER 
ASSOCIATION. 

Following  are  the  officers  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  who  will  retire  or  be  re-elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Montreal,  Jan.  30. 

J.  A.  Bothwell.  Pres. ;  Geo.  Chahoon,  Jr.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent;  Geo  McKee.  Chairman.  News  Section;  Angus 
McLean.  Chairnm.  Chemical  Pulp  Section  :  D.  A.  Clarke. 
Chairman,  Mechanical  Pulp  Section:  J.  H.  A.  Acer, 
Vice-Chairman,  Mechanical  Pulp  Section ;  S.  J.  B.  Rol- 
.  land,  Ciiairman.  Book  and  Writing  Section:  H  F.  E. 
Kent,  Vice-Chairman.  Book  and  Writinrr  Section:  J.  F. 
Taylor,  Chairman,  Board  Section :  J.  B.  McGibbon. 
Vice-Chairman.  Board  Section:  Geo.  Pauline,  Chairman. 
Codated  Section:  W.  R.  McNeil,  Chairman.  Felt  Sec- 
tion •  F.  H.  Wilson.  Chairman.  Wrapping  Section:  John 
Stadler.  Chairman,  Technical  Section:  F.  A.  Sabbaton. 
Vice-C'hairman.  Technical  Section;  Robt.  Kernan. 
Ciiairman.   Woodlands   Section. 
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CLARKE   BROS'.   MILL   NEARING    COMPLETION 

Joliu  Stark  &  Co.,  Brokers  and  Inve.stment  Agents, 
Royal  Bank  Building,  Toronto,  are  in  receipt  of  a  late 
construction  report  on  the  new  pulp  plant  being  in- 
stalled by  Clai-ke  Bros.,  Limited,  at  the  Victoria  Bridge 
crossing  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bear  River  in  Nova 
Scotia.  The  new  plant,  which  was  started  in  the  sum- 
mer with  John  B.  Roberts  of  New  Yoi-k  as  contractor, 
has  made  excellent  progress.  The  pulp  mill  has  been 
partlj-  roofed  in  and  some  machinery  has  been  in- 
stalled. The  saw  mill  has  been  completed  and  the 
machinerj'  installed  and  the  carpenter  shop  and  ware- 
house have  received  their  finishing  touches.  The 
water  system,  also,  is  ready  and  the  spring  should  see 
the  whole  plant  in  operation.  The  plant  is  excellently 
situated  with  respect  to  raw  material  which  can  be 
delivered  cheaply  and  the  product,  sulphate  pulp,  will 
be  manufactured   for  export. 

Special  correspondence  from  Nova  Scotia  states  that 
the  digester  room  will  be  22  x  45  feet,  and  55  feet 
high;  it  will  contain  a  number  of  digesters,  each  39 
feet  long,  8  feet  in  diameter  and  weighing  about  30 
tons ;  the  diffuser  room  will  be  65  x  52  feet  and  will 
have  two  large  concrete  tanks  as  well  as  eight  diffu- 
sers,  each  18.6  feet  high  and  9.4  feet  diameter;  the 
tank  room  next  will  be  fitted  with  two  large  circular 
steel  tanks  with  pumping  equipment  and  will  measure 
39  X  52  feet ;  next  will  be  the  wet  machine  and  screen 
room,  approximately  80  x  60  feet,  and  the  largest 
building  will  be  the  recovery  plant,  where  all  the 
spent  liquors  find  their  way  to  be  again  separated  into 
their  component  parts  and  used  again.  This  room  will 
measure  170  x  90  feet  and  will  contain  one  large  tank 
measuring  121  by  24  by  12  feet. 

The  power  plant  will  be  of  1000  boiler  horse  power, 
oil  fired,  a  thoroughly  modern  equipment,  which  will 
provide  steam  for  all  the  digesting  and  other  process- 
es as  well  as  for  a  600  horse-power  electrical  equip- 
ment. 

A  dam  has  l)een  built  on  the  Cosby  Brook,  1550  feet 
from  the  plant,  which  provides  a  twenty  foot  head  at 
tlio  boiler  room  floor. 


INADEQUATE  SALARIES  CRIPPLES  IMPORTANT 
WORK. 

The  migration  of  techuiciil  experts  from  the  employ 
of  the  Dominion  Government  to  other  lines  of  com- 
mencial  industry,  on  account  of  the  new  civil  service 
reclassification,  formed  the  topic  of  much  interesting 
discussion  in  technical  and  professional  circles  at  Ot- 
tawa early  this  week. 

One  of  the  experts  who  has  left,  C.  S.  V.  Hawkins, 
has  joined  the  .staff  of.  Price  Brcs.,  and  another,  L.  E. 
Wistman,  has  become  editor  and  owner  of  the  Can- 
adin  Chemical  Journal,  which  is  published  in  Toronto. 
The  majority  of  the  migrations  which  have  recently  oc- 
curred were  from  pure  food  and  drugs  branch,  which 
according  to  its  head,  Dr.  A.  McGill,  will  be  in  a  bad 
WAV  if  relief  is  not  speedily  forthcoming. 

The  crux  of  the  wliole  situation  is  that  mostly  since 
tlie  reclassification  of  civil  servants  came  out,  several 
technical  exjjerts  have  left  the  employ  of  the  govei'ii 
meiit  and  have  taken  service  with  lU'ivate  commercial 
firms  or  corporations.  It  is  reputed  that  whereas  sonic 
of  the  experts  by  the  reclassification  schedule  were  ti> 
had  entered  and  now  occupy  commercial  positions  Ilia  I 
lid  entered  and  uo'\\'  oceiqiy  ccunuicreiHl  positions  tliai 
l)ay  them  .^2.500  to  siart  \\itli. 


Dr.  A.  McGill  says :— '  •  We  simply  cannot  keep  them. 
It  is  quite  within  the  niark  to  say  the  men  have  left 
because  they  were  not  satisfied  with  their  classifica- 
tion. I  have  appealed  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
but  have  been  met  by  the  statement  that  its  members' 
hands  are  tied,  and  they  could  not  increase  salaries  be- 
yond the  limit  set.  The  limit  is  now  too  low  to  retain 
the  services  of  competent  men,  and  the  work  here  is 
of  such  a  peculiar  character,  that  accuracy  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Dr.  McGill  pointed  out  that  complaints  laid  by  the 
branch  were  often  followed  by  court  actions,  which 
had  the  possibility  of  appeals  or  damage  actions  aris- 
ing. 

"Our  activities  and  findings  have  to  be  absolutely 
correct  and  accurate,  for  if  we  lay  charges  against  a 
man  and  it  is  found  that  action  was  taken  on  incorrect 
data,  we  at  once  lay  ourselves  open  to  damage  actions. 
I  have  been  here  for  more  than  thirty  years  in  charge 
of  this  branch,  and  I  pride  myself  on  the  fact  that  we 
have  never  had  a  damage  action  against  us." 

"Losing  our  good  men  as  we  are.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  end  will  be.  We  cannot  compete  against  commercial 
firms  who  will  pay  large  salaries  for  good  men.  When 
you  consider  that  all  the  important  indu.stries  in  Can- 
ada are  realizing  now  the  necessity  of  eliminating 
waste,  you  will  readily  see  tht  the  salary  of  an  expert 
chemist  is  a  small  factor  in  comparison  with  the  sav- 
ing such  a  chemist  is  able  to  effect"  said  Dr.  McGill. 

NATIONAL  PAPER  COLORS  SHOWN  IN  SAMPLES 

The  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Company,  Inc., 
21  Burling  Slip,  New  York,  has  recently  issued  an 
attractive  color  card  showing  samples  of  paper  dyed 
with  those  of  their  products  which  are  especially  ap- 
plicable to  paper.  Forty-two  shades  are  shown,  com- 
prising acid  colors,  of  good  fastness  to  light,  generally 
used  for  coloring  sized  paper;  basic  colors,  possessing 
great  tinctorial  power  for  pure  vegetable  fibers  and 
for  the  production  of  mottled  effects  with  mixed  stoek, 
and  direct  colors  for  use  with  unsized  pulp,  in  the 
manufacture  of  blotting  and  copying  paper. 

General  information  as  to  the  use  of  these  colors  is 
given  ajid  the  card  provides  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  resources  in  the  use  of  American  colors  available 
for  pai)or  manufacturers. 


Carefulness    costs    you    nothing,    its    value    cannot 
be  measured. 


Courtesy    of    the    National    Safety    Council. 
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Technical  Section 


TO     DISCUSS     WIDTH     OF     MACHINES     AND 
EFFECT  OF  FUNGUS 

The  program  of  annual  meeting:  of  the  Technical 
Section  of  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association  which 
will  be  held  Thursday  and  Friday,  January  29th  and 
30th,  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel.  Montreal. 

Thursday,  29i;h  January,  1920:— 9.30  a.m.— Busi- 
ness meetino-,  ball  room:  address  of  Chairman;  min- 
utes of  previous  meeting;  secretary-treasurer's  report. 

Reports  of  Committees:— Committee  on  program, 
Mr.  O.  Rolland;  committee  on  education.  Mr.  T.  L. 
Crossley;  committee  on  testing  moisture,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Slack :  committee  on  abstracts  and  publications,  Mr. 
J.  N.  Stephenson ;  committee  ou  mechanical  standards, 
Mr.  John  Stadler;  committee  on  chemical  standards, 
Mr.'  A.  G.  Durgin ;  committee  on  statistics,  Mr.  S.  L. 
Burns ;  committee  on  samples,  Mv.  A.  L.  Dawe :  report 
of  advisory  committee  to  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
of  Canada'.  Mr.  J.  Stadler;  new  business;  election  of 
officers. 

Thursday,  29th  January,  1920:— Paper  by  F.  J. 
Iloxie,  "Fungus  and  its  Relation  to  the  Quality  of 
Pulp."  Mr.  Hoxie  has  made  a  special  study  of  Fungi, 
and  in  his  paper  will  discuss  some  new  phases  of  dis- 
eased pulp-wood.  No  manufacturer  of  pulp  should 
miss  this  talk,  which  will  be  liberally  illustrated. 

Mr.  R,  J.  Blair.  Pathologist  of  the  Forest  Products 
Ijaboratory.  will  support  ^Ir.  Hoxie  with  a  few  per- 
sonal observations  of  pulp-wood  conditions  in  Cana- 
dian  mills. 

1.00  p.m. — Luncheon  in  grill  room. 

2.30  p.m.— Meeting  in  ball  room.  Address  by  Mr. 
Geo.  H.  Mead,  President  of  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  Limited.  Open  discussion  on  the  widtli 
of  newsprint  machines  from  an  operating  standpoint ; 
discussion  led  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Mclnnis,  Manager  of  Abi- 
tibi  Limited  and  Mr.  J.  Ball.  Manager  of  Price  Bros. 
&  Co.  Limited. 

6.00   p.m. — Adjournment. 

8.30   p.m. — Informal    smoker.      Grill    room. 

Friday,  30th,  January,  1920:— 

1.30  p.m.— Luncheon   of  C.  P.  &  P.  A. 

7.30  p.m. — Sevi  nth  annual  dinner  of  ('.  P.  ..^  P. 
.\ssociation 

(See   also   page   47.  i 


REVIEW   OF   RECENT   LITERATURE 
G-6,  K-11.     Old  and  new  forms  of  pulp  screens.     E. 

lUau.  Papierfahrikant.  July  25.  1919;  Paper,  25,  355, 
(1919).  Comparison  of  old  and  new  forms  ()f  screens, 
showing  improvements  whereby  greater  efficiency  aud 
i-apacitv  has  been  gained. — A.P.-C. 

K-5.  Cutter  for  fibrous  substances.  Fr.  patent  No. 
193.554.  A.  Samuel.  France.  Papeterie,  41,  448. 
■  Oct.   25.   1919).— A.P.-C. 

K-6,  K-21.  Pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  roofing 
felts  '  Fr  patent  No.  493,387.  Rodolphe  Kron.  Switz- 
,.rland.  Papeterie.  41,  447-8,  (Oct.  25,  1919).  The 
stock  "is  obtained  by  boiling  the  material  in  water, 
followed  by  crushing.-  -A.  P.-C. 

K-6.  Wastefulness  of  the  present  method  of  the 
manufacture  of  esparto  pulp.  E.  Amould.  Papier. 
22,  292-3.  (Oct.  1919).  The  so-ealled  English  process 
of'treating  esparto  yields  al)out  ^iS'^    of  pulp  (for  Al- 


gerian esparto)  while  the  plant  contains  about  50-58% 
cellulose.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  treatment 
is  very  severe,  is  followed  by  prolonged  washing  and 
strong  bleaching,  each  of  which  contributes  to  lower- 
ing the  yield.  The  inherent  fault  of  the  process  lies 
in  the  lack  of  preparation  of  the  material  before  cook- 
ing.—A.P.-C. 

K-10.  Sizing  with  metallic  aluminates.  1).  R.  P. 
312,594.  H.  Waudrowsky,  Berlin.  Successive  addi- 
tions of  potassium  aluminate  and  MgSO^  are  made  in 
the  beaters,  resulting  in  the  production  of  K^SO^  and 
the  precipitation  of  Mg  aluminate  on  the  fibers. — ^A. 
P.-C. 

K-12.  Characteristics  of  wire  cloth.  Alvin  Allen 
Campbell.  Paper,  25,  351-3,  (1919).  A  brief  sketch 
of  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  wire  cloth 
in  U.  S.  A.,  followed  by  a  description  of  the  new  uses 
to  which  the.y  have  recently  been  put  (notably  as  a 
filter),  and  of  the  reasons  why  such  cloths  should  be 
I'f  practically  perfect  manufacture. — A.P.-C. 

K-12.  The  manufacture  of  crushed  straw  paper  at 
high  sp3ed.  II.  Porphyre.  Papeterie.  41,  443-4,  (Oct. 
25,  1919).  To  work  at  a  high  speed  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a  flat  wire  with  a  so-called  American  sysrem  of 
dryers.  In  the  case  of  a  mill  having  more  than  one 
machine  it  is  advisable  to  have  also  a  cylinder  m'a- 
chine  for  certain  kinds  of  paper.  There  follows  a 
brief  discussion  on  drving  and  calendering.  (CTd.) 
-A.P.-C 

K-12.  Notes  on  breaks  at  the  dryers.  (Les  casses 
dans  la  seeherie. )  Leon.  La  Papeterie.  41,  319.  (Sept. 
10,  1919).  1st.  Keep  the  dryers  clean.  If  one  of  them 
should  become  soiled  with  the  loading  material,  allow 
it  to  cool,  and  increase  the  heat  in  the  others.  The 
doctor  will  clean  the  dirty  one.  2nd.  Keep  the  felts 
well  stretched.  Do  not  leave  broke  around  the  felt 
dryers  or  the  return  rolls,  as  this  would  slacken  the 
diying-felt  and  would  cause  moist  spots  in  the  sheet. 
3rd.  When  the  dryers  gre  not  all  on  the  same  drive,' 
ihe  tension  must  be  kept  regular  to  avoid  crease-s. 
The  sheet  should  be  neither  moist  nor  too  dry.  When 
there  is  a  break  the  tension  should  be  decreased.  4rth. 
If  the  weight  of  the  paper  is  too  high,  owing  to  ex- 
cess moisture,  this  ma.y  be  detected  without  weighing 
by  noting  the  appearance  of  the  vapor  rising  from 
The  felt  of  the  last  set  of  dryers. — A.P.-C. 

K-14.  Tentative  rational  classification  of  paper. 
(Essai  d'une  classification  rationelle  des  papiers). 
Papyrophile.  La  Papeterie.  41,  306-10,  (Sept.  10. 
1919).  The  author  proposes  a  classification  of  pa- 
pers aceordiug  to  composition  and  strength.  This 
would  greatl.v  simplif.v  the  drawing  uji  of  specifica- 
tions for  papers,  and  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  lab- 
i;iatory  in  placing  a  given  sample  in  a  definite  class 
lit  paper.  Several  examples  are  given  to  show  the 
benefit  of  the  classification,  both  as  regards  concise- 
ness and  ]n'eciseness. — A.P.-C. 

L-7.  Paper-spinning  machine.  Fr.  patent  No.  491,- 
043.  Geo.  Seaton  Milde  and  Textile  Engineering  Co.. 
Ltd.,  England.  Papier.  22,  298-301.  (Oct.  1919).— A. 
P.-C. 

M-4.  Cast  iron  pulbys  with  leather  lagging.  Belt- 
num.  Paper.  25,  353,  (1919^.  A  method  is  given  for 
lagging  a   east   iron   jiulley  with  leather.     The  advan- 
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tage  of  a  lagged  pulley  is  decreased  belt  slip,  result- 
ing in  increased  power,  less  wear  and  longer  life  for 
the  belt.— A.P.-C. 

M-4.  Cement  for  leather  b3lting:.  Paper,  25,  245, 
(1919).  Two  formulas  are  given.  1. — Soak  50  parts 
of  gelatine  in  water,  pour  off  the  excess  water,  add  5 
parts  by  weight  of  glycerin,  then  10  parts  of  linseed 
oil  varnish,  stirring  all  the  time.  Thin  with  water  as 
needed.  2.— To  12  lb.  of  gelatine  add  3  lb.  of  fish 
gluei  and  a  piece  of  pitch  about  the  size  of  an  egg. 
Heat  with  16  lb.  of  water  and  stir  in  a  gill  of  diluted 
carbolic  acid.  Add  4  teaspoonfuls  of  oil  of  terebeue, 
stir  thoroughly,  and  allow  to  cool.  Waterproof  belts 
should  always  be  sent  to  a  belt-shop  or  factorv. — A. 
P.-C. 

N-4.  Saving  coal  in  the  boiler  room.  N.  P.  Win- 
ehell,  Jr.  Paper,  25,  243-5  (1919).  Coal  burned  under 
a  boiler  gives  heat  which  goes  into  the  boiler,  up  the 
stack,  into  the  ash-pit,  or  into  the  air  around  the 
boilers.  Many  pointers  are  given  showing  how  to 
reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  amount  of  heat  going 
to   the   last   three   mentioned   places. — A.P.-G. 

N-4.  Hand  firing  for  economy.  N.  P.  Winehell, 
Jr.  Paper,  25,  349-51,  (1919).  Precautions  to  be  ob- 
served to  obtain  best  results  in  hand  firing,  as  re- 
gards coking,  spreading,  thickness  of  fuel  bed,  admis- 
sion of  air,  drafts,  dampers,  gages,  working  and  clean- 
ing the  fires,  wetting  tlie  coal,  and  firing  anthracite 
and  mixed  coal. — A.P.-C. 

N-4.  Pulverized  coal.  (Le  charbon  pulverise). 
Fernand  Poitte.  Le  Papier,  22,  176  9,  (Sept.,  1919). 
A  detailed  discussion  of  the  many  advantages  of  the 
use  of  powdered  coal  and  a  description  of  a  burner 
for  low  pressure  feeding  which  has  given  entirely  sat- 
isfactory  results. — A.P.-C. 

N-4.  Pulverized  coal.  Fernand  Poitte.  Papier,  22, 
296-7,  (Oct.,  1919).  There  are  three  ways  in  which 
the  coal  crisis  can  be  met :  1st,  by  increasing  the  out- 
put and  hastening  the  transportation  of  coal ;  2nd, 
by  developing  a  process  for  utilizing  low-grade  fuels 
wliich  have  heretofore  been  almost  unused ;  3rd,  by 
burning  with  coal  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  amount 
of  efficient  heat.  With  a  properly  constructed  fur- 
nace and  suft'icient  draft,  three  factors  come  into  play 
to  ensure  perfect  combustion:  1st,  complete  utiliza- 
tion of  the  combustible  part  of  the  fuel;  2nd,  control 
of  the  combustion;  3rd,  control  of  the  flame.  Ther> 
follows  a  discussion  showing  that  these  factors  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  controlled  either  by  hand  firing  or 
by  automatic  stokers.      (Cont'd.) — A.P.-C. 

P-2.  Practical  training  of  the  paper-maker.  How 
to  become  a  machine  tender.  (L'education  pratique 
du  papetier.  Comment  on  devient  conducteur  de  ma- 
chine. E.  Arnould.  Le  Papier,  22,  266-8, -(Sept.  1919). 
A  further  description  of  the  work  which  a  young 
paper-maker  is  called  upon  to  do  and  pointers  on 
the   proper  way  of   doing   it.      (Cont'd.) — A.P.-C. 

R-2.  Contribution  to  the  history  of  paper-making 
in  France.  11.  II.  F.  Papeterie.  41,  439-40,  (Oct.  25, 
1919).  Continuation  of  the  description  of  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  by  hand  followed  by  notes  on  the 
paper  trade.      (Cont'd.) — A.P.-C. 

R-5.  The  paper  industry  in  Canada.  (L  Industrie 
papetiere  an  Canada.)  Gustave  C.  Piche.  Bois  et 
Resineux,  through  Le  Papier,  22,  273-4,  Sept.  1919). 
A  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  the  pulp  aiid 
paper  industry  in'  Canada,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  during  the  last  20  years.^ 
A.P.-C. 


R-5.  The  French  paper  trade  during  1917,  1918, 
1919.  (Le  commerce  du  papier  en  1919  (5  premiers 
mois).  Annees  1919,  1918,  1917.)  Rev  Univ  Pape- 
terie, 2,  No.  8,  6-8,  (Aug.  15,  1919).  A  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  paper  trade  of  France  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1917,  1918,  1919. — A.P.-C. 
1Q1Q^"  J^^  French  paper  trade  during  1917,  1918, 
iyi9  (Le  commerce  du  papier  en  1919  (6  premiers 
mois).  Annees  1919,  1918,  1917.)  Rev.  Univ  Pape- 
tene,  2  No.  9,  6-8,  (Sept.  15,  1919).  A  detailed  state- 
ment ot  the  paper  trade  of  France  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1917,  1918,  1919.--A.P.-C. 

R-7.  Scientific  organization  of  work.  (L'oro-anisa 
tion  scientifique  du  travail).  R.  Michel  Jaffard 
Chimie  &  Indu.strie.  La  Papeterie,  41,  324-6,  (Sept. 
10,  1919).  A  discus.sion  of  the  various  points  to  be 
considered  in  obtaining  the  maximum  and  most  effi- 
cient work  from  a  M-orkman  in  the  chemical  indus- 
tries.— A.P.-C. 

R-13.  Fall  meeting  of  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  Paper,  25, 
246-9,  (1919).  An  account  of  the  discussion  on  the 
usei  of  liquefied  SO.  in  sulphite  mills.  There  would 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  recovering  it  in  smelters,  nor 
in  using  it  at  the  pulp  mills.  The  great  factor  which 
will  determine  its  use  or  non-use  is  the  question  of 
freight  rates.  Account  of  the  discussion  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Vocational  Education  Committee 
(Cont'd.)— A.P.-C. 

R-13.  Fall  meeting  of  the  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  Paper, 
25,  354  (1919).  Continuation  of  the  discussion  on 
Vocational  Education,  and  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  establi.shing  a  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  research  lab.  (Cl'd  )  — 
A.P.-C. 

R-0.  The  search  for  new  paper-pulps.  (Les  nou- 
velles  pates  pour  la  fabrication  du  papier.)  Por- 
phyre.  La  Papeterie,  41,  311-5,  (Sept.  10,  1919).  The 
possibility  of  obtaining  large  supplies  of  pulp  from 
the  French  colonies  (particularly  the  North  African 
colonies)  should  be  systematically  investigated  along 
the  following  lines:  1st,  choice  and  classification  of 
plants;  2nd,  areas  most  favorable  to  their  growth; 
3rd,  treatment  and  transportation;  4th,  relative  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  transformation  in 
Prance  and  in  the  colonies;  5th,  comparison  of  colo- 
nial and  European  labor,  and  the  training  of  the  for- 
mer; 6th,  comparison  of  the  modern  colonial  mill  and 
the  modern  European  mill,  as  they  should  be. — A. 
P.-C. 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  FOR  HULL. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Hull  Technical  School  Com- 
mission recently  appointed  by  tlie  Quebec  Government, 
was  held  on  Saturday  night,  wli^n  Mr.  R.  Lafnnd  -ivas 
chosen  president  and  other  officials  were  elected.  Dr.  R. 
Belanger  was  appointed  Secretary.  Dr.  T.  B.  Davis 
vrill  represent  the  English  sijeaking  section  and  Mr.  A. 
Berthiume  and  Notary  Labelle  the  'French  sj^eaking 
faction. 

On  Wednesday  tlic  CominissiDu  will  confer  with  Mr. 
J.  Macheras,  director-general  of  technical  education  for 
the  province  ojf  Quebec.  Plans  for  commencing  build- 
ing and  the  policy  to  be  followed  in  connection  with 
technical  education  will  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Macheras  has  urged  that  plans  be  conipleted 
this  winter,  and  is  prepared  to  give  the  Commission 
the  benefit  of  his  experiencp  in  cdueational  matters. 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES 


The  organization  of  a  combine  taking  in  a  number 
of  the  largest  boxboard  manufacturers  in  the  East 
has  just  been  effected  by  the  Robert  Oair  Company 
of  Brooklyn.  The  new  combination  -wil]  include  the 
Haverhill  Boxboard  Comjiany  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  the 
Pierpont  Paper  Company  of  Pierpont,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Thames  River  Specialty  Company  of  New  London, 
Conn.  The  companies  will  operate  under  the  name 
of  the  Robert  Gair  Company,  but  each  plant  will  re- 
tain its  present  name  as  a  branch  organization.  Stock- 
holders of  the  Robert  Gair  Company  have  atithorized 
an  issue  of  $3,000,000  first  preferred  stock  and 
$4,000,000  Class  A  preferred  stock,  without  vot- 
ing power,  and  400,000  shares  of  common  stock 
of  no  par  value.  The  present  outstanding  issue 
of  $3,000,000  preferred  stock  is  to  be  exchanged 
for  243.500  shares  of  the  new  common.  This, 
it  is  believed,  will  provide  a  working  capital  of 
$9,000,000.  The  acquisition  of  the  three  companies 
by  the  Robert  Gair  Company  will  be  arranged  throtigh 
an  exchange  of  their  shares  for  the  new  Class  A  pre- 
ferred and  the  remaining  new  common  shares  not  al- 
ready exchanged  for  Robert  Gair  common  stock.  In 
furtherance  of  the  transfer,  the  Gair  Realty  Corpora- 
tion has  been  formed,  the  stock  of  which  will  be  held 
in  escrow  for  the  protection  of  the  preferred  stock- 
holders of  the  Robert  Gair  Company. 

In  a  report  reviewing  general  business  conditions, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia  has  the 
following  to  say  regarding  the  present  situation  in 
the  paper  industry:  "The  present  demand  for  paper 
is  very  unusual,  due  largely  to  the  great  increase  in 
consumption  for  magazines  and  newspapers  and  the 
larger  output  of  commercial  printing.  This  demand 
is  coming  not  only  from  domestic,  but  also  from  for- 
eign sources,  and  is  said  to  be  centered  chiefly  on  cheap 
printing  paper  and  building  and  wrapping  papers. 
There  is  a  distinct  shortage  for  immediate  delivery, 
due  partly  to  strikes,  but  lately  more  to  lack  of  coal. 
Raw  materials  show  large  fluctuations  and  are  now 
high  in  price.  Prices  in  the  last  thirty  days  have 
been  well  maintained  and  in  some  lines  show  notice- 
able advances.  A  continuation  of  the  strong  demand 
may  force  prices  up  to  extraordinary  levels.  Profits 
for  the  year,  however,  are  not  expected  to  be  large, 
due  to  the  losses  incurred  by  curtailed  operations  in 
earlier  months.  The  coal  strike  forced  the  closing  of 
many  of  the  paper  mills,  but  the  resumption  of  work 
by  the  strikers  will  probably  relieve  the  situation 
within  a  reasonable  time.  The  labor  situation  is 
marked  by  a  lack  of  efficient  workers.  Collections 
are  prompt  and  in  every  way  satisfactory  to  the 
trade." 

Tentative  statistics  prepared  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  covering  the  past  three  years  show  that 
newsprint  production  in  1919  exceeded  that  of  1918 
by  a  little  more  than  8  per  cent  and  that  of  1917  less 
than  1  per  cent.  According  to  production  and  ship- 
ment figures,  15.656  tons  wore  on  hand  at  the  mills 
at  the  start  of  1919,  as  compared  with  26,477  tons  on 
.Tanuarv  1.  1918,  and  26.477  tons  on  January  1.  1917. 


Production  for  the  year,  with  December "s  amount  es- 
timated at  101,000  tons,  approximated  1,352,736  tons, 
with  shipments,  estimating  December's  total  at  110,- 
500  tons,  of  about  1,356,308  tons. 

The  recent  movements  in  Barret  Company  stock  and 
that  of  the  National  Analine  Company  are  believed  to 
have  been  due  to  rumors  of  a  closer  consolidation  of 
these  two  concerns.  The  Barret  Company  alread,v 
holds  a  large  part  of  the  stock  of  the  National  Ana- 
line  Company,  in  conjunction  with  the  two  other  big 
chemical  companies  in  the  United  States,  the  General 
Chemical  Company  and  the  Semet  Solvay  Company. 
The  j'ear  1919  was  a  period  of  readjustment  and  tran- 
sition for  the  Barret  Company.  In  1916,  1917  and 
1918,  the  concern  had  three  years  of  very  strong  earn- 
ings. In  thesi'  years  it  earned  over  $73  a  share  on 
the  common,  of  which  $52  remained  in  the  business. 
The  1919  net  has  been  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  pre- 
vious years,  according  to  those  in  a  position  to  know. 
It  is  said  that  the  balance  for  the  common  will  do 
well  to  equal  50  per  cent  of  the  $21  a  share  earned 
in  1918.  The  slump  which  caused  this  came  in  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  the  worst  the  company  has  experienced  in  a 
decade.  Business  bounded  back  to  normal  levels  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  1919.  The  Barret  Company  has 
essentially  a  peace  business  and  it  can  now  be  said  to 
have  readjusted  itself  and  that  the  year  1920  will 
equal  if  not  better  the  best  year  so  far. 

A  resolution  which  would  prevent  the  exportation 
of  print  paper  from  the  United  States  for  one  year 
was  introduced  in  Congress  last  week  by  Representa- 
tive Scott  Ferris,  of  Oklahoma.  Passage  of  such  a 
resolution,  Mr.  Ferris  declared,  would  relieve  the  print 
paper  shortage.  Coincident  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Ferris  resolution,  Representative  Christopherson 
of  Sotith  Dakota,  presented  a  bill  under  the  provi- 
sions of  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  would 
be  atithorized  to  direct  and  control  the  available  sup- 
])ly  of  print  paper  and  supervise  its  distribution  and 
allocation.  Present  contracts  between  newspapers 
and  manufacturers  would  be  abrogated  and  suspended 
for  one  year  or  during  the  life  of  the  act. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Carl  Magnus  of  the  Crock- 
er Division  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
George  C.  Gill  Division,  succeeding  Charles  Robinson, 
who  has  gone  with  a  New  Jersey  concern.  Ernest 
Btish,  associated  with  Mr.  Magnus  on  a  trip  to  Argen- 
tina, South  America,  several  years  ago,  when  a  paper 
mill  was  established  for  the  government,  has  been  ap- 
pointed night  foreman  at  the  Crocker  mill. 

A  new  paper  mill  rosin  size  and  heavy  chemical 
supply  house  has  been  formed,  Avith  headquarters  in 
.\lbany,  N.  Y.,  tinder  the  name  Empire  Size  and  Chem- 
ical Corporation.  The  president  of  the  corporation  is 
William  Robertson,  of  Albany,  who  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  National  Rosin,  Oil  &  Size  Co.,  of 
Savannah  and  New  York,  and  also  was  at  one  time 
with  the  American  Naval  Stores  Company. 
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Preliminary  work  lias  already  been  eonitueueed  on  tho 
big  paper  mill  at  Port  Arthur  for  the  Great  Lakes 
Paper  Conipau.y,  Limited,  which  will  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  between  five  and  six  million  dollars.  Me- 
chanical pulp  will  be  produced  to  the  amount  of  30.- 
000  tons  annually :  the  sulphite  mill  will  have  a  capacity 
of  7500  tons  year  and  the  newsprint  mill  will  have  a 
capacity  output  of  between  33.000  and  35.000  tons  a 
year.  The  first  unit  of  the  plant,  it  is  said,  will  be 
ready  to  operate  by  December  of  next  year  and  June 
1921  is  likel}'  to  see  the  pulp  and  paper  mill  in  oper- 
ation. 

B.  Baxter,  a  well-known  Toronto  newspaperman, 
left  this  week  for  London,  Eng.,  where  he  M-ill  take  a 
position  as  editorial  writer  on  Lord  Beaverbrooke's 
paper  The  Daily  Bxpres,s.  Mr.  Baxter  returiicd  to 
Toronto  a  few  months  ago  after  service  in  the  war. 
He  did  considerable  literary  work  while  at  the  front. 
Chamber's  Journal  having  featured  a  number  of  his 
excellent  short  stories.  These  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form  under  the  title  "The  Blow.^r  of 
Bubbles".  His  first  novel  "The  Parts  Men  Play''  has 
been  completed  in  Chamber's  Journal  and  will  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  Mr.  Baxter  expects  to  return  to 
Canada  next  winter  to  work  on  a  second  nove. 

D.  C.  Coutts,  manager  of  the  Winnipeg  offices  of 
McConnell  &  Fergusson's  advertising  agency,  ws  in 
Toronto  this  M'eek  attending  a  conference  of  the  firm's 
representatives.  Mr.  Contts,  who  is  a  brother-in-law 
of  John  F.  MacKay,  formerly  manager  of  the  Toronto 
Globe,  has  been  in  Winnipeg  about  fifteen  years,  going 
there  from  Woodstock,  Out.,  where  he  was,  secretary 
for  a  well-known  commercial  firm.  Walter  E.  Gunn  has 
been  appointed  Toronto  manager  of  McConnell  &  Fer- 
gusson. 

K.  W.  Harvey,  head  of  the  Harvey  Knitting  Com- 
pany and  Hosiers,  Limited,  of  Woodstock,  Out.,  has 
been  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Water  and  Light  Com- 
mission of  that  city. 

H.  Sheriff,  of  the  Hodge-Sheriff  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  Toronto,  who  has  been  in  England  on  business 
connected  with  his  company,  has  sailed  for  home  and 
is  expected  in  Toronto  next  week. 

The  Farmer's  Sunjias  announcecd  that  commencing 
with  its  issue  of  Jan.  20th  the  paper  will  appear  .semi- 
weekly  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  J.  ('.  Ross,  earst- 
while  editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  and  for 
some  time  Montreal  representative  of  the  Toronto 
Globe,  assumes  the  editorship  of  the  Farmer's  Sun  this 
week. 

The  enquiry  into  the  cost  of  book  paper  w  as  resuin-d 
by  Paper  Controller  R.  A.  Pringle,  K.  C.  in  Toronto 
on  January  5th  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Toronto 
Paper  Company  had  gone  out  of  the  mainifaeture  of 
that  line  of  stock  and  satisfactory  rep'orfs  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  investigation  of  the  Riordon  mills. 
the  Paper  Controller  said  that  with  tho  information  at 
hand  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  continuing  the 
probe.  Most  prices,  he  said,  were  now  being  ngulated 
according  to  supply  and  demaml.     Tliei'c  was  iii>  lionk- 


print  shortage  and  there  was  a  competitive  market,  so 
the  prices  should  be  held  down  by  tli.'tt  means. 
A  number  of  Hamilton,  Out.,  newspapermen  were  suc- 
cessful in  the  recent  municipal  election  in  that  city. 
Cal  Davis,  editor  of  the  Times,  after  one  year's  ex- 
perience as  alderman,  was  elected  controller  and  Mr. 
Aitchinson,  circulation  manager  of  the  Herald,  is  also 
a  controller.  M.  M.  Robinson,  city  editor  of  the  Spec- 
tator, and  formerly  sporting  editor,  was  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Education  and  Robert  Allen,  foreman  of  the 
newsroom,  was  re-elected  to  the  same  board. 

Arrangements  are  already  under  way  for  the  Imper- 
ial Press  Conference  to  be  held  in  Canada  next  summer. 
C.  F.  Crandall,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Press  Executive,  in  charge  of  the  Conference  has  left 
Montreal  for  Ontario  and  the  western  provinces  to 
arrange  for  the  preliminary  organization  of  commit- 
tees upon  which  will  fall  the  local  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  transcontinental  trip  of 
the  delegates  of  the  conference.  The  delegates  from 
overseas  will  arrivve  at  Halifax  the  latter  part  of  July. 
Mr.  Crandall  was  in  Toronto  this  week  in  connection 
with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Arthur  Sande,  con.sulting  engineer,  specializing 
on  pulp  and  paper  and  industrial  plants,  has  opened 
offices  at  313-CI15  Lester  Building,  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Sande  was  resident  engineer  for  the  construction  of  the 
Porritts  &  Spencer  plant  at  Hamilton  and  prior  to  that 
was  assitant  to  the  chief  engineer,  Mr.  W.  L.  Ketchen, 
on  the  Kipawa  pulp  mill. 

Premier  Drury  has  announced  that  a  grant  of  $10  000 
would  be  given  to  assist  in  defraying  the  cost  of  the 
Luperial  Press  Conference  to  be  held  in  Canada  next 
summer. 

The  printing  pressmen  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  who  were 
on  strike,  have  returned  to  work.  It  has  been  agreed 
to  hold  a  conference  between  employees  and  employ- 
ers, and  the  new  wage  scale  will  be  retroactive  to  the 
first  of  the  year. 

The  many  friends  of  W.  J.  Bell,  the  well-known  paper 
jobber  Richmond  Street,  Toronto,  will  regret  to  hear 
that  he  is  in  the  hospital  suffering  from  a  serious  ill- 
ness. 

Joseph  Gibson,  secretary  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  and  Lieut.  Col  Thomas  Gib- 
son,, general  counsel  for  the  Lake  Su]ierior  Corporation, 
with  offices  in  the  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  Toronto, 
left  this  week  for  Sault  Ste  Marie  to  attend  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  former  company  tendered  to  the  executive 
and  department  heads  by  the  president  of  the  Spanish 
River  Company. 

The  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association  held  its  month- 
ly meeting  in  Toronto  this  week  under  the  ehairman- 
shij)  of  the  president,  John  Martin,  head  of  the  John 
Martin  Paper  Company,  Limited,  of  Winnipeg.  Vari- 
ous matters  pertaining  to  the  trade  were  discussed.  It 
is  proposed  to  issue  a  monthly  circular  to  the  jobbing 
irade  commencing  this  month,  on  matters  pertaining 
to  the  paper  industry  which  will  be  in  charge  of  N.  L. 
Martin  of  Toronto,  the  seerotary  nf  the  organization. 
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Mr.  Frank  J.  D.  Barnjum,  who  recently  acquired 
a  ground  wood  mill  of  the  McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  was  in 
Montreal  Monday  on  his  way  from  New  England  to 
Annapolis  Royal,  N.  S. 

Montreal  Typographical  Union,  No.  176,  did  honor 
to  its  soldier"  members- last  Saturday  night  with  a 
complimentary  banquet.  The  guests  of  honor  were 
Lt.-Col.  Clark-Kennedy,  V.C,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Slack, 
managing  director  of  the  Gazette.  Mr.  Thomas  Black, 
president  of  M.T.U.  No.  176,  presided.  About  seventy 
returned  men,  in  whose  honor  the  banquet  was  given, 
were  present.  A  total  of  ninety-one  members  of  the 
organization  enlisted  for  active  service,  and  of  this 
number,  eighty-one  went  overseas.  Seven  journey- 
men and  four  "apprenticrs  lost  their  lives  in  battle  and 
their  memory  was  observed  with  a  silent  toast. 

The  Winnipeg  River  Power  Co.  denies  the  rumor 
that  the  erection  of  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  is  included 
in  its  plans.  The  new  power  plant,  however,  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 


WHALENS'  TO  BUILD  PAPER  MILL  IN  WASH 
INGTON. 

A  four  million  dollar  paper  mill  is  to  be  erected  a 
Port  Angeles,  Washington,  to  use  British  Columbia 
pulp,  and  will  be  in  operation  by  next  Fall,  according 
to  Mr.  George  F.  Whakn,  who  has  just  returned  to 
Vancouver  frcm  the  East  after  organizing  capital  for 
the  new  industry.  The  money  is  largely  from  United 
States  capitalists. 

Operation  of  this  plant  opens  up  another  channel  for 
better  marketing  of  British  Columbia  pulp,  according 
to  Mr.  Whalen.  It  "enables  U.  S.  paper  manufacturers 
to  avoid  the  high  duty  on  Canadian  paper.-  Mr.  Whalen 
states  that  the  demand  for  pulp  from  British  Columbia 
is  very  strong  and  increasing  rapidly.  The  Canadian 
directors  of  the  company  are  Mr.  James  Whalen  and 
Mr.  George  F.  Whalen. 


the  rate  of  1,306  tons  per  month,  beginning  December 
24.  Shipments  must  be  resumed  today  on  this  basis, 
otherwise  I  will  instruct  Minister  of  Customs  to  place 
embargo  on  paper  and  will  have  to  commandeer." 

A  representative  of  the  Paper  Controller  is  stationed 
for  the  time  being  at  Fort  Francis  and  he  was  author- 
ized by  wire  from  Ottawa  on  Saturday  to  prohibit  ex- 
ports from  the  Fort  Frances  mill  and  coimnandeer 
paper,  if  these  drastic  steps  are  necessary  to  secure  sup- 
plies of  paper  for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  papers. 

Meanwhile  a  condition  of  acute  newsprint  shortage 
exists  in  Winnipeg.  The  supply  in  hand,  with  the 
strictest  economy  in  its  use.  will  suffice  to  print  only 
two  more  issues  of  the  Winnipeg  papers  and  unles  in 
the  interval  Mr.  Pringle's  orders  succeed  in  induccing 
a  resumption  of  shipments  from  Fort  Francis  there  will 
be  no  alternative  to  the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
Winnipeg  newspapers.  The  Winnipeg  newspapers  have 
pooled  their  supplies  in  order  that  they  may  each  con- 
tinue publication  for  the  longest  period  possible. 


RAILWAY  TARIFF  IS  SUSPENDED  ON  WOOD 
PULP. 

On  the  application  of  the  Riordon  Sales  Company, 
Limited,  the  Railway  Board  suspended  tariff  No.  9-B, 
covering  rates  to  become  effective  January  15  on  wood 
oulp  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle  fo-:  export.  The  effect 
is  to  restore  the  old  rates.  Much  evidence  of  a  very 
technical  kind  was  heard  in  this  case.  It  appears  that 
rhe  Canadian  Freight  Association  asked  for  a  with- 
drawl  of  these  rates  because  the  United  States  Rail- 
way Administration  declined  to  publish  rates  over 
which  they  have  no  control  in  the  United  States.  Re- 
presentatives of  New  York  shipping  houses,  who  were 
present  to  ask  that  the  rates-  to  Seattle  and  Tacoma 
via  the  Canadian  railwavs  be  maintained,  learned  that 
terest  charges  and  writins  oit'  stumpage  allowanee. 
States  Railway  Administration. 

ORDERS  pa  PER  SUPPLY  FROM  FORT  FRANCES. 

Winnipeg.  January  11. — Owing  to  the  serious  news- 
print .shortage  strong  lepresentat'ons  mave  been  made 
by  the  western  newsnapers  to  R.  A.  Pringle.  Paper 
Controller,  a?Hl  that  official  took  action  on  Saturday  de- 
signed to  restore  nornud  i onditions  to  the  western 
publishino-  situation.  ^Ir.  Pringle  on  Saturday  wired 
the  Fort  Frances  mill  instruction  to  supply  the  western 
newspapers, with  their  re(iuired  supplies. 

"I  order  and  direct  you,''  Mr.  Pringle  said,  "to 
supply  •western  Canadian  daily  newspaper  customers  at 


V   ^WAYAGAMACK  CO.  HAD  GOOD  YEAR. 

I\ vXWayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  "s  profits  for 
Vthe  year  ended  November  aO  last  amounted  to  .$1,103,- 
^  #687,  an  increase  of  $45,945  over  the  results  in  the  pre- 
vious twelve-monthly  period,  and  .$137,338  in  excess  of 
earnings  in  1917. 

After  provision  was  made  for  depreciation,  bond  in- 
terest charges  and  writng  off  .stumpage  allowance, 
there  remained  a  balance  of  .$551,587,  equal  to  11.03  per 
cent,  on  the  company's  outstanding  stock  issue  of 
$5,000,000.  This  compares  with  10.88  per  cent,  a  year 
ago  and  10.3  per  cent,  in  1917. 

With  the  previoiis  year's  surplus,  amounting  to  .$908,- 
060,  was  added  to  the  net  result  of  the  1919  operations 
there  was  $1,459,648  to  be  disposed  of  and  from  this 
sum  there  was  deducted  $500,000,  which  was  tran.sfer- 
red  to  general  reserve,  leaving  the  amount  to  be  car- 
ried forward  into  the  current  year's  profit  and  loss 
account  $959,648,  against  $908,060  last  year  and  $864.- 
023  in  1917  With  the  addition  of  the  amount  trans- 
ferred to  reserve  in  the  1919  statement,  the  fund  now 
stands  at  $1,000,000. 

C.  R.  Whitehead,  the  president  of  the  company,  in 
Ills  annual  report  to  the  shareholders,  says  in  part : 

"With  the  satisfactory  development  of  our  export 
trade,  your  directors  decided  that  the  time  had  arrived 
to  acquire  additional  machinery  for  i)aper-making. 
Four  new  machines  accordingly  were  ordered,  and  are 
being  built.  It  is  expected  that  delivery  of  the  first 
machine  will  be  made  in  the  sprins  of  1920.  Mean- 
while, the  necessary  additional  buildings  are  being  con- 
structed. 

"Lookuig  to  the  future,  your  directors  acquired  ad- 
ditional timber  limits — the  Breakey  Gaspe  limits,  com- 
prisng  451  sipuire  miles,  and  the  Portneuf  limits,  near 
the   Saguenay  River,   comprising  484  square  miles. 

"In  view  of  the  above  commitments,  your  directors 
to  set  aside  a  further  sum  of  $500,000.00  to  general  re- 
serve. 


RICHMOND  PAPER  COMPANY  FIRE. 

Halifax.  N.  S.,  January  11 — The  wai-ehouse  of  the 
Richmond  Pajicr  Coni|)any,  owned  by  Ori'  Brothers,  on 
Frllis  tti'eet,  was  bu7'ned  this  afternoon  with  an  ep- 
proximate  loss  of  $175,000.  about  three  quarters  of 
which  is  covered  by  insiirance.  Defective  wiring  is 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fire. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Toronto,  Jan.  U). — Shortage  and  soarin<;-  prices  in 
most  lines  are  the  features  in  the  paper  trade,  and, 
according  to  both  the  jobbers  and  the  manufacturers, 
there  is  no  immediate  relief  in  sight.  The  newsprint 
mills  continue  to  encounter  the  greatest  dift'iculty  in 
meeting  the  demands  and  the  situation  has  not  been 
improved  any  by  the  decision  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Com- 
pany to  cease  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  rolls. 
The  Hull  company  has  gone  out  of  the  business  largely 
because  they  got  tired  of  nursing  their  customers 
along  and  supplying  them  with  newsprint  at  a  loss 
and  they  have  carried  their  announced  intention  to 
drop  out  of  that  end  of  their  business  into  etfect.  This 
will  create  a  further  shortage  which  will  be  made  up 
in  time  of  course  but  it  will  be  some  considerable 
period  before  the  several  prospective  pulp  and  paper 
enterprises  are  thoroughly  under  way  and  in  the 
meantime  the  shortage  seems  destined  to  continue. 
The  situation  in  regard  to  wrapping  papers,  also,  is 
causing  both  the  jobbers  and  the  paper  makers  a  good 
deal  of  worry.  The  continued  scarcity  has  caused  an 
advance  in  prices  praetieall.y  all  along  the  line.  Kraft 
has  undergone  an  advance  of  from  $8  to  $10  a  ton, 
while  Manila  and  rag  papers  have  been  subjected  to 
a  corresponding  increase  and  Manila  tissues  have  ad- 
vanced approximately  10  per  cent  since  the  first  of 
the  j'ear.  Poster  papers,  also,  have  taken  a  jump. 
Ordinary  colors  are  now  10%c,  dark  blue  and  golden 
rod  10%c  and  cardinal  11^4c.  Gray  rag,  fibre  and 
No.  1  Manila  are  up  half  a  cent  and  B.  Manila  has  un- 
dergone an  advance  of  40c  per  hundred. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  increase'  in  prices  in 
the  paper  trade  has  become  pretty  fairly  general. 
Shortage  of  raw  material  is  ascribed  as  the  chief  cause 
of  the  advance  and  according  to  some  of  the  dealers 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  down-grade  in 
the  price-list.  Neither  the  mills  nor  the  jobbers  are 
looking  for  business  for  there  are  enough  orders  on 
hand  to  keep  practically  ever>-  handler  of  paper  stocks 
busy  for  three  or  four  months  ahead.  Prosperity  is 
apparent  in  every  department  of  the  trade  and  the 
only  worries  prevalent  are  in  respect  to  shipments. 
The    mills   and   jobliers   are    doling    out    their   product 


and  despite  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  are  crowd- 
ing their  plant  capacity  as  far  as  the  receipt  of  raw 
materials  will  warrant,  some  of  the  publishers  of  daily 
and  weekly  papers  and  magizenes  are  compelled  to 
sail  very  closely  to  the  wind  as  far  as  their  supplies 
of  paper  are  concerned.  Of  course  the  mills  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  keep  the  presses  fed  but  they  are  up 
again.st  an  ever  increasing  demand  as  well  as  a  short 
age  in  raw  material  and  consequently  they  are  at  their 
wits'  end  very  frequently  in  their  efforts  to  Keep  peace 
in  the  srreat  familv  of  Canadian  naner  consumers. 
Shipments  have  been  hampered,  too,  by  difficulties 
occasioned  by  the  coal  embargo  and  handlers  of  pa- 
per, in  many  cases,  continue  to  look  for  certain  grades 
of  paper  that  are  urgently  required  but  which,  the 
mills  are  not  running. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  raw  material 
shortage  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  so  far,  the 
weather  conditions  this  winter  have  not 'been  condu- 
cive to  a  free  supply  of  wood  for  the  pulp  mills.  There 
has  not  been  sufficient  snow  to  enable  the  gangs  to 
get  the  wood  out  in  the  requisite  quantities  and  for 
this  reason  there  has  been  a  big  falling  oft'  in  thT 
.supply,  although  the  wood  is  beginning  to  come 
through  more  frefly  now  as  better  sleighing  improves 
the  hauling  conditions.  Two  of  the  pulp  mills  at 
Thorold  have  been  shut  doAvn  at  different  times  owing 
to  shortage  of  wood  and  one  of  the  sulphite  plants  is 
still  closed  although  it  expects  to  be  running  again 
very  shortly.  In  the  meantime  quotations  on  ground 
wood  pulp  are  soaring,  the  newsprint  market  is 
strained  and  with  the  publishers  clamoring  for  news- 
print the  consumers  of  other  lines  of  paper  have  had 
to  suffer  a  curtailment  of  their  supplies  to  some  extent. 

Despite  the  adverse  conditions  as  to  inverse  ratio 
between  supply  and  demand  under  which  the  envelop 
papeterie  and  writing  paper  manufacturers  operated 
during  most  of  the  year,  most  of  the  makers  of  these 
lines,  together  with  the  blank  book  manufacturers 
were  able  to  look  back  on  a  prosperous  year  when  they 
took  stock  at  the  end  of  1919.  The  demand  kept  up, 
with  firm  prices,  during  most  of  the  year  and  at  the 
present  time  most  of  the  factories  are  booked  up  to 
capacity  for  three  or  four  months  ahead.     In  all  lines 
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of  the  stationery  trade  there  is  au  increasing  demand 
for  the  output  of  the  factories  aud  business  is  brisk 
in  every  department. 

In  the  rags  and  paper  stock  department  of  the  trade 
the  dealers  report  that  there  is  a  very  good  demand 
for  all  grades  of  new  cuttings  and  the  mills  are  buy- 
ing everything  offered.  This  applies  to  roofing  mills 
as  well  as  paper  mills. 

Rags  and  Paper  Stock 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings $17.00 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  $12.50 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings $14.00 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings   $12.50 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings   $12.50 

Bleached  shoe  clip   $14.00 

Unbleached   shoe   clip    $13.50 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings   $15.00 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings   $12.00 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings   $12.00 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  $12.50 

City  thirds  aud  blues  (repacked) $5.00 

Flock  and  satinettes    $3.50 

Tailor  rags   $3.50 

White   linceys    $11.00 

Mixed  lincevs $5.00 

Pulp 

Grouudwood   pulp    $45.00   up 

Sulphite,  news  grade   $72.00-$80.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching  $90.00-$95.00 

Sulphite,   bleached    $125.00 

Sulphate    *85.00 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings $2.25 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings   $4.70 

White  blanks   *2.50 

Heavy  ledger  stock    $2.80 

No.  1  magazine   $2.30 

No.  1  book  stock  *J^00 

No.  1  new  manilas  $3.00 

No.  1  print  manila   $1.35 

Folded   news    $1.10 

Over  issue   $1 .35 

Kraft    *;5-"i" 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers $1.0  < 


U.  S.  WOOD  PULP  PRODUCTION 

The  following  review  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission of  wood  pulp  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  will  be  of  general  interest.  The  table  shows 
the  kind  of  pulp,  the  stocks,  production,  pulp  used 
and  shipments  for  November.  The  pulp  shipped  dur- 
ing each  month  represents  only  pulp  shipped  to  a 
concern  different  from  the  one  producing  it.  Loss 
of  production  is  shown  by  giving  the  idle  machine 
time  reported  by  each  company  for  each  kind  of  pulp. 

The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  production, 
pulp  used  by  the  company  producing  it,  shipments 
to  outside  concerns,  and  stocks  of  finished  pulp,  in 
tons  of  2,000  pounds  on  an  air-dry  basis,  for  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  compared  with  No%'ember,  1918,  for  the 
operating  mills.  The  average  production  and  stocks 
ba.sed  upon  the  12-mouths'  period  ended  September 
30,  1919  are  also  shown  for  comparison  purposes. 

Number  Produc-    Us3d    Shipped 

of      tion  for  during  during 

Mills     month     month     month 

Ground  wood  pulp 

No^     1919       170      147.672    119.103    14,833 

Nov.!  1918   161      106,520    108.9.52 

Av.  for  12  months  107,640 


Sulphite,  news  grade 

Nov.   1919    65        68,699      56,494    10,569 

Nov.,  1918   53        62,237      62,499 

Av.  for  12  months  54,528 

Sulphite,  bleached 

Nov.,  1919   31     .  46,139     23,601    23,409 

Nov.,  1918   26       44,174     44,237 

Av.  for  12  months  37,680 

Sulphite,  E.  B. 

Nov.,  1919   8         5,984        3,791      2,402 

Nov.,  1918   6  6,452        6.572 

Av.  for  12  months  5,808 

Sulphite,  Mitsch. 

Nov,,  1919   7  6,283        3,310     2,358 

Nov.,  1918   8  7,031        6.725 

Av.  for  12  months  6.048 

Sulphate  Pulp 

Nov.,  1919   22        17.144      10,375      6.070 

Nov.,  1918   21        15,629      15,475 

Av.  for  12  months  11,880 

Soda  Pulp 

Nov.,  1919  27        31,709      18.288    13,511 

Nov.,  1918  25        27,929      27,964 

Av.  for  12  months  28,632 

Other  than  wood  pulp 

Nov.,  1919   6  858  725  81 

Nov.,  1918  5  877  872 

Av.  for  12  months  840 

Total  for  all  Grades 

Nov.,  1919   3-24,488    235,687    73,233 

Nov.,  1918   270,849   273,296 

Av.  for  12  months  253,128 

Total  stocks  of  all  grades  of  pulp  in  the  mills  on 
November  30  amounted  to  188,887  tons.  Stocks  of 
Bleached  Sulphite,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphite  and  Soda 
Pulp  decreased  slightly  during  the  month.  There  was 
an  increase  during  the  month  in  the  stocks  of  all  other 
grades. 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  domestic  pulp 
mills  at  the  end  of  the  month  with  their  average  daily 
production  based  on  the  12-months  period  ended  Sep 
tember  30,  1919,  the  figures  show  that : 

Ground  wood  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than 
31  days'  average  output.  News  Grade  Sulphite  mill 
stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  9  days"  average  out- 
put. Bleached  Sulphite  mill  .stocks  equal  slightly  more 
than  5  days'  average  output.  Easy  Bleaching  sul- 
phite mill  stocks  equal  .slightly  more  than  6  days' 
average  output. 

Mitscherlich  Sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less 
than  8  days'  average  output.  Sulphate  mill  stocks 
equal  slightly  le.ss  than  16  days'  average  output.  Sod-i 
Pulp  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  6  days'  aver- 
age output.  Mill  stocks  of  "other  than  wood  pulp" 
equal  about  8  days  'average  output.  Total  mill  stocks 
of  all  grades  equal  slightly  less  than  18  days'  aver 
age  output. 

Loss  of  Production 
The  number  of  grinders  and  digesters  showing  lost 
time  during  the  month  of  November  in  operating  inill.s 
was  1,066.    These  figures  do  not  include  the  machines 
in   two   mills  that   were   not   in   operation  during  No- 
vember chiefly  on  account  of  repairs,  lack  of  labor, 
lack  of  power,  etc.       The  number  of  hours  lost  for 
various  reasons  was   107.965   in   November  while   the 
total  time  lost  in  October  was  213,947  hours. 
U.  S.  Imports  Grow 
The  value  of  the  total  imports  to  the  U.  S.  A.  of  all 
Lrrades    of    paper    in    October   was   more    than    32    per 
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cent  greater  than  for  September  1919  and  exceeded  Oc- 
tober, 1918,  moi'e  than  57  per  cent.  The  value  of  the 
total  exports  for  October,  1919,  was  $530,233  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  exports  for  October,  1918,  but 
was  .$891,535  less  than  the  value  of  the  imports  for 
October,  1919. 

The  exports  of  newsprint  from  the^  U.  S.  in  October 
amounted  in  value  to  only  15  per  cent  of  the  imports. 
In  Canada  all  but  15  per  cent  of  the  production  is 
exported. 

The  stocks  of  hanging  paper  in  the  paper  mills  de- 
creased 1619  tons  during  November,  1919.  The  stocks 
of  hanging  and  special  papers  held  by  the  wall  paper 
concerns  decreased  975  tons.  Stocks  of  finished  wall 
paper  held  by  wall  paper  concerns  increased  1,438 
tons.  The  total  stocks  of  hanging  paper,  special  pa- 
pers, and  finished  wall  paper  reported  by  the  paper 
mills  and  the  wall  iiaper  concerns  on  November  30 
amounted  to  26,5G6  tons.  In  addition  to  these  stocks, 
1,607  tons  of  hanging  and  special  paper  were  reported 
in  transit. 


^   PULP  AND  PAPER  ISSUES  MADE  RECORD 
r<  PRICES 

I  There  was  not  a  single  exception  to  the  fact  that 
every  pulp  and  paper  issue  listed  in  the  Canadian 
market  made  its  best  price  on  record  during  the  year, 
says  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  The  reason  for  this 
is  "not  far  to  seek.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  stocks  of 
pulp  and  paper  the  world  over  became  greatly  de- 
pi-eciated  and  owing  to  lack  of  facilities  in  other  pro- 
ducing countries,  especially  in  the  matter  of  shipping, 
this  condition  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Thus  it  was 
that  Canada  was  given  the  greatest  opportunity  in 
a  century,  and  thanks  to  the  business  acumen  and 
ability  displayed  by  Canadian  manufacturers  the  op- 
portunity was  seized  in  its  entirety,  the  result  being 
of   incalculable   benefit   to   the   Dominion. 

Another  development  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  this 
Canadian  industry  is  the  constantly  diminishing  of 
raw  material  in  the  United  States  with  the  result  that 
pulp  and  paper  consumers  in  the  latter  country  are 
obliged  to  depend  on  Canada  in  very  large  measure 
for  their  products.  The  consequence  is  that  between 
80  and  90  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  newsprint  output 
of  this  country  is  being  exported  across  the  border. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  Canadian  fiscal 
year,  pulp  and  paper  exports  reached  the  record  total 
of  $55,609,650,  an  increase  of  $8,810,416  over  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1918.  and  of  $18,821,645  over  a 
•similar  period  in  1917. 

Such  a  development  naturally  called  for  extensive 
enlargements  and  additions  to  the  various  pulp  and 
paper  plants  throughout  the  country,  which  naturally 
resulted  in  largely  increased  earnings,  a  condition 
which  was  reflected  by  the  advance  in  the  securities 
of  these  industries  to  record  price  levels,  on  a  volume 
of  buying  that  indicated  the  keenest  interest  in  such 
issues",  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  publir, 
but  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  American  investor. 

The  most  pronounced  price  gain  of  the  year  was 
that  registered  in  Abitibi,  which  advanced  from  48 
to  290  and  closed  at  275,  a  net  gain  of  227  points. 
This  record  advance  is  explained  by  the  recent  an- 
nouncement, contained  in  these  columns,  of  the  split- 
ting up  Abitibi  shares  .  Price  Brothers  showed  a 
gain  of  105  points,  Laurentide  a  gain  of  71  points, 
Riordon  72%  points,  Spanish  River  691/0  points,  and 
the   preferred   63V2   points,   Howard   Smith   80  points, 


Wayagamack  29%,  Brompton  15  ponits.  and  Provin- 
cial Paper  Mills  28  points. 

1919  Opening  \\W.\  I-ow  Clo.se 

Abitibi 48  290  48  275 

Abitibi  pfd 90»/,  116  90%      99 

Brompton    .' .    71  «7  551/4       86 

Howard  Smith    65  147  65  145 

Howard  Smith  pfd 79  991/,       79  99 

Laurentide    196  276  192  267 

Price  Bros 155  260  155  260 

Prov.  Paper  Mills 53  S5  51  81 

Prov.   Paper  Mills   pfd...   87M,       91i/o       871/,       91 

Riordon   II71/4  191  ll/i/,  190 

Riordon  pfd 94  lUO  95  100 

Spanish  River   177/8       ''Oi/^       17  871/2 

Spanish  River  pfd 65  131  64  128i/o 

Wayagamack    547/s       90  46  85 

TAGGARTS'  PAPER  CO.  ADOPTS  INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY. 

The  Taggarts  Pa));?r  Company  of  Watertown,  N. 
Y.,  of  which  George  C.  Sherman  is  the  president  and 
controlling  factor,  and  J.  V.  Baron,  the  general  man- 
ager, is  the  first  industrial  corporation  of  any  kind  in 
this  part  of  New  York  State  to  adopt  the  industrial 
democracy  system,  which  it  has  put  into  effect  at  its 
mills  at  Great  Bend  and  Felts  mills  among  about  175 
employees,  says  the  correspondent  to  "Paper". 

At  the  same  time  the  wages  of  the  employees  were 
raised  eight  cents  an  hour,  an  amount  which  is  roughly 
estimated  will  increase  the  payroll  about  $30,000  a 
year. 

Throuffh  the  installation  of  industrial  democracy  it 
is  figured  that  the  production  of  the  mills  will  be  great- 
ly increased  with  a  smaller  force  and  there  will  be  a 
distinct  elimination  of  waste  materials.  The  plan  is 
for  every  employee  who  has  any  ideas  whereby  the  pro- 
iiucfion  of  the  mills  can  be  increased  without  increas- 
ing the  cost  materiallv  or  who  can  see  a  way  to  stop 
the  wasting  of  materials,  which  are  now  a  dead  loss  to 
the  enmpanv.  to  advance  them.  The  saving  results 
will  be  distributed  among  the  employees  on  a  fifty- 
fifty  basis,  and  in  plants  where  the  svs*^em  has  been  in 
oneratiou.  the  returns  to  the  men  finncially  have  been 
exceiitionallv  large — so  much  so  that  in  one  or  two  in- 
s'-ancos  thev  hfvp  fplt  that  thov  were  receiving  more 
than  they  should  and  have  asked  to  Imvp  their  wages 
cut. 

The  thin.o's  which  it  is  honed  to  accomnlish  are  in 
creased  production,  decreased  cost  of  nroduction.  the 
erea+ion  of  greater  interest  among  the  men  in  their 
vcork  and  the  elimination  of  strikes  and  labor  troubles 
through  the  financial  return  and  th'-ousrh  the  personal 
iti+prpct  flip  rnpu  t^al^'p  in  oneratiTur  flip  plant  economi- 
cllv  pffieientlv  nnd  advantaireouslv. 

Then  it  is  figured  bv  jrettiupr  the  men  interested 
thev  will  see  to  it  themselves  that  there  are  no  em- 
plovpps  held  on  the  navroll.  who  are  r^^t  doine  their 
bit  for  the  int^^^est  of  themselves  and  of  tlie  company. 
In  that  way  there  will  be  built  up  an  efficient  force 
that  w'll  remain  venr  after  vear  climinatinn"  freauent 
lil-ior  tnrno-i'pr.  Tf  tbprp  is  con+ent  amoii.T  the  men  at 
the'r  i^o'-k  in  the  mill,  it  is  pliimprl  tb^it  +hei'p  w'll  be 
cnntp"t  in  +hp  pomTnn"i*-v  and  th^t  the  plncp  in  which 
thev  liyp  will  be  mad^'  be++or  and  more  desirable. 

AlT-enrlv  the  men  p*^  the  Tarrrfqvts  nlants  have  taken 
hold  of  tbp  nlan  w'^'h  nrreat  enthusiasm  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  success. 
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STANDARD  SIZES   OF   CATALOGS 

The  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents 
has  a  Standardization  Committee  which  has  been 
working  on  the  problem  of  getting  a  satisfactory  uni- 
form size  of  catalogs  adopted.  At  the  recent  Na- 
tonal  Catalog  Conference  the  resolution  adopting  a 
single  size-71/^  x  10%  failed  by  one  vote  being  car- 
ried. In  place  of  this  the  Conference  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  that  catalogs  should  be  confined 
to  one  of  three  sizes,  6x9,  71/2  x  10%,  or  8  x  11,  leav- 
ing to  the  future  the  determination  o  fthe  single  size 
which  might  prove  most  popular. 

Following  the  conference  which  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Standardization  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Purchasing  Agents,  the  commit- 
tee decided  to  show  its  preference  at  once.  It  was 
felt  that  there  was  only  one  of  the  three  sizes  which 
could  hope  to  enthire  as  a  single  standard.  The  coiu- 
mittee  recommended  that  all  catalogs  intended  for 
purchasings  agents  should  be  made  TY2  x  10%,  or 
half  this  size,  5Vi  x  71/2,  when  saddle  stitched  for 
convenience   in   filing. 

The  decision  of  the  committee  doubtless  is  the  re- 
sult of  many  years  of  the  trying  experience  that  most 
people  have  had  in  endeavoring  to  take  proper  care 
of  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  pamphlets  of  almost  as  many 
sizes  as  there  are  subjects  covered.  The  development 
of  the  classified  index  filing  system  which  is  in  almost 
universal  use  would  naturally  discourage  the  adop- 
tion of  a  catalog  size  corresponding  to  the  sizes  of  a 
book  because  of  the  superiority  of  the  letter  filing 
method  of  standing  them  in  book  cases.  The  sizes 
approved  by  the  Standardization  Committee  enables 
filing  of  catalogs  in  the  ordinary  letter  filing  but  the 
convenience  of  doing  so  that  applies  to  the  large  ma- 
jority of  catalogs  in  pamphlet  form  may  not  apply  to 
the  comparatively  few  that  frequently  amount  to  very 
sizeable  books  and  which  might  be  more  conveniently 
taken  care  of  on  a  book  shelf.  Even  this  objection 
may  be  over-balanced  by  the  advisability  of  keeping 
all  the  catalogs,  even  the  larger  ones,  filed  in  a  sin- 
gle place.  The  size  of  the  page  approved  will  make 
it  possible  to  use  illustrations  with  very  good  efl:'ect. 

The  action  of  the  Association  and  its  committee  will 
certainly  be  welcomed  by  papermakers  and  jobbers 
because  it  will  now  be  possible  for  the  jobber  to  an- 
ticipate more  closely  the  size  of  paper  required,  in 
fact  he  need  setock  but  one  or  two  standard  sizes  in 
a  proper  assortment  of  weights  and  colors  instead  of 
the  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  and  odd  sizes  that 
are  used  at  present,  and  which  he  has  been  obliged  to 
carry  in  order  to  satisfy  the  whim  of  some  catalog 


writer  who  feels  that  he  must  do  something  odd  in 
order  to  get  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Such  writers 
apparently  do  not  appreciate  the  nuisance  that  these 
odd  sizes  are.  Besides  being  a  very  big  help  to  the 
jobber,  the  standardization  of  catalog  sizes  will  like 
wise  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  papermaker  who 
will  thus  now  be  enabled  to  standardize  his  product 
with  the  full  approval  and  co-operation  of  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  The  movement  toward  standardiza- 
tion has  been  going  on  for  some  time  among  the  paper 
manufacturers  and  a  number  of  standards  have  been 
satisfactorily  adopted  but  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that 
the  movement  is  being  met  by  a  similar  endeavor  from 
the  consumers  of  paper  so  that  it  will  not  be  a  case  of 
forcing  the  ideas  of  the  papermaker  on  his  customers. 
The  action  of  the  committee  deserves  the  widest 
approval  and  active  support  of  everyone  who  has  to 
do  with  this  phase  of  paper  making  and  paper  using. 

WHALEN  COMPANY  SECURES  LARGE  ORDERS 
FROM  THE   ORIENT 

Sir  George  Bury,  who  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  the  Orient,  is  very  enthu.siastie  over  the  outlook 
for  the  marketing  of  Canadian  products  in  this  won- 
derful fi(ld.  Incidentally  Sir  George  secured  order.? 
for  all  the  pulp  which  the  Whalen  Company  desired 
to  sell  to  this  particular  market.  The  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  expects  to  have  an  article  from  Sir  George 
covering  the  Oriental  market  for  pulp  and  paper  00 
his  return  from  Toronto,  where  he  has  gone  to  pre- 
side at  a  meeting  of  the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company. 

During  the  past  j'car,  imder  the  direction  of  Sir 
George  Bury,  the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
has  carried  out  some  very  important  improvements 
at  their  different  plants  and  the  Company  today  is  on 
a  business  basis  that  places  it  in  the  forefront  of  the 
large  firms  in  Canadian  pulp  manufacture. 


FIVE  STAGES  OF  GOOD  INSPECTION  WORK. 

1 — Determine  what  to  do. 

2 — Provide  means  for  doing  it. 

3 — Direct  that  it  be  done. 

-I — Teach  how  to  do  it. 

5 — Follow  up  to  see  that  it  is  done. 

—The  White  Gatherer. 


The  Empire  Size  and  Chemical  Corporation  will 
start  operations  in  Albany  about  February  1,  1920, 
and  manufacture  rosin  size  and  heavy  chemicals.  A 
general  line  of  clays,  fillers  and  loading  materials 
will  be  handled,  including  satin  white  and  talc. 
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THE  FAI'Eli  CONTROLLER  RESIGNS. 
At  the  conference  with  paper  manufacturers  and 
I'i'presentatives  of  the  publishers  in  Montreal  last 
month  Mr.  Pringle  intimated  that  his  lenure  of  office 
might  not  be  very  long.  Those  who  have  followed 
the  increasing  difficulties  of  the  situation,  inherent- 
1\  great  enough  because  of  the  circumstances  govern 
ing  the  appointment  of  the  controller  in  the  first  place 
and  much  more  severe  because  of  the  recent  great 
shortage  in  newsprint  paper,  will  recognize  that  if 
there  ever  was  a  chance  for  the  controller's  position 
to  be  a  bed  of  roses  the  petals  have  long  since  disap- 
peared, leaving  little  but  thorns.  Mr.  Robt.  A.  Pringle, 
K.  C.  has  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  energy  to 
tiie  office  which  he  relinquished  last  week  and  one 
who  had  not  seen  him  for  nearly  two  years  could  not 
f.  il  tu  recognize  a  considerable  change  in  the  con- 
tniUcr,  doubtless  due  to  the  aging  effect  of  being  con- 
imiKilly  worried  with  other  people's  affairs.  These 
iioubles  have  increased  enorm;ously  in  the  last  few 
months  so  that  there  is  but  little  surpri.-,e  felt  that  Port 
l-'rances  situation  should  prove  the  crisis  which  must 
a1  least  have  had  much  to  do  with  precipitating  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Pringle. 

Just  what  Mr.  Pringle 's  personal  feelings  in  the 
matter  maj'  have  been  has  not  been  made  public  but 
from  dispatches  one  can  properly  assume  that  the 
interference  of  an  outside  department  in  a  matter 
which  a  govei'nment  official  had  apparently  pretty 
well  in  hand,  would  at  least  cause  that  official  to  feel 
a  bit  peeved  at  the  situation.  Mr.  Pringle  had  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  every  publisher  in  Canada  suffi- 
ciently supplied  with  new.sprint  so  that  no  suspensions 
took  place  up  till  last  week  and  the  chances  are  if 
allowed  to  work  the  problem  out  himself  he  won  11 
hhve  succeeded  in  preventing  the  present  situation  in 
Winnipeg  and  elsewhere  in  the  west. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  people  of  our  largest 
prairie  city  that  they  should  have  to  be  without  a  daily 
paper  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  honorable  and 
businesslike  arrangement  can  not  have  been  reach- 
ed whereby  the  publishers  of  every  paper  in  Canada 
could  be  assured  of  a  source  of  supply  which  would 
he  permanent  except  for  unforeseen  contingencies, 
ovitside  the  control  of  either  party.  Seme  publishers 
are  already  connected  with  mills  on  such  a  basis  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  of  them  will  do  so  before  the 
present  arrangement  between  mills  and  publishers  and 
the  extended  order  in  council  end  and  leave  them 
gasping  like  fish  on  a  beach  when  the  tide  has  gone 
out.     That  is  the  situation  which  will  he  facing  many 


I  anadian  publishers  in  a  few  months  aiid  unless  they 
take  immediate  steps  to  arrange  for  sources  of  supply 
someone  else  will  have  contracted  for  the  paper  and 
there  will  again  be  a  call  for  gevernnicnt  action  and 
another  period  of  general  dissatisfaction  Neither  Mr. 
Pringle  nor  an  equally  able  successor  vvill  be  able  to 
act  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  businesrj  negotiations. 
It  is  up  to  the  publishers  to  make  their  arrangements 
for  necessary  supplies  of  paper  and  if  there  is  a  sus- 
picion that  unfair  methods  are  employed  against  them 
they  have  recourse  to  the  Commerce  Board  and  the 
Courts. 

On  several  occasions  through  his  term  of  or.'iee  Mr. 
Pringle  intimated  if  left  entirely  free  he  would  have 
r.iade  rulings  more  generous  to  the  paper  manufac- 
turers. There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  he 
(lid  the  best  he  could  under  difficult  circumstances 
and  he  will  retire  with  the  respect  of  those  with  whom 
he  has  come  in  such  close  contact  during  the  past 
three  years. 


A  FORESTER  FOR  THE  A.  P.  &  P.  A. 

An  event  which  probably  marks  a  new  era  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  will  have  its  effect  on  Canada,  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  competent  foresters  in  the 
United  States  as  secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association.  The  resignation  of  Secretary 
Steward  was  received  with  genuine  regret  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  Association  and  everyone  who  came  in 
contact  with  him  and  his  office  recognized  the  effi- 
cient service  that  he  has  rendered  while  holding  that 
important  position. 

Hugh  P.  Baker,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Forestry  of 
the  State  of  New  York  has  been  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Association  and  Prof.  Baker  has  resigned  as 
head  of  the  Forestry  College  in  order  to  accept  the 
invitation.  Some  of  the  correspondence  relating  to 
the  matter  appears  on  another  page.  Dean  Baker  is 
so  eminently  fitted  for  the  position  that  a  rehearsal 
of  his  qualifications  is  quite  unnecessary  but  it  may 
be  appropriate  to  point  out  the  possible  effect  just  at 
this  time  of  appointing  such  a  man  to  this  position. 
There  are  two  important  directions  in  which  the  in- 
fluence of  Dean  Baker  will  be  felt  in  the  future  and 
it  is  the  possibility  of  exercising  his  powers  in  these 
directions  which  doubtless  has  been  the  principal  in- 
ducement for  him  to  accept  the  new  position.  We  have 
in  mind  the  attention  that  will  be  paid  to  educational 
ilfort  and  the  absolutely  necessary  action  which  must 
immediately  h,-  taken  in  regard  to  the  conservation  of 
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the  forest  resources  of  the  Uuited  States  if  certain 
branches  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  are  to  survive 
the  present  generation.  Many  of  the  American  mills 
have  already  been  in  use  as  long  as  the  average  active 
life  of  a  man  and  many  of  them  are  much  older.  There 
are  very  few  mills  dependent  upon  vood  as  a  raw 
material  which  own  or  control  even  an  approximately 
adequate  supply.  Most  of  them  are  totally  dependent 
upon  outside  sources  and  many  of  them  must  derive 
this  necessary  material  in  large  part  from  Canada. 
With  the  continued  depletion  of  the  American  forests 
and  with  the  recognition  in  Canada  that  unless  ade- 
quate measures  be  immediately  adopted  the  Dominion 
will  be  as  badly  off  in  a  few  years  as  the  United  States 
is  now,  it  is  important  that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation should  at  this  psychological  moment  appoint 
as  secretary  a  man  who  is  particularly  well  qualified 
tu  advise  and  to  inaugurate  action  which  will  have 
the  greatest  effect  as  a  life  extension  policy  on  the  ex- 
istence of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  the  United 
States.  The  Canadian  industry  will  rejoice  in  the 
appointment  of  Dean  Baker  because  the  more  wood 
that  the  American  mills  can  obtain  at  home  the  less 
likelihood  is  there  for  such  an  immediate  drain  on  the 
Canadian  forest  as  is  now  iminent. 

Along  the  line  of  education.  Dean  Baker's  exper- 
ience and  ability  will  likewise  find  an  excellent  field 
for  exercise.  Dean  Baker  is  an  enthusiastic  member 
of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Technical  Associa- 
tion and  as  secretary  of  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion he  will  be  in  a  position  to  render  the  greatest  as- 
sistance to  the  rapidly  growing  movement  for  provid- 
ing better  educational  facilities  to  the  men  who  are 
investing  their  lives  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper.  As  an  associate  with  Dean  Baker  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  text  book  which  is  being  prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  and  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  industry  we  look  forward  confidently  to  a  great 
deal  of  assistance  from  the  new  secretary  in  the  de- 
velopmieut  and  extension  of  the  work  for  which  the 
text  book  will  be  but  the  basis. 

Needless  to  say  the  new  secretary  will  have  the  full 
confidence  and  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  as  well 
as  the  American  papermakers  and  we  wish  to  extend 
a  hearty  wish  for  the  complete  success  of  all  his  ef- 
forts. 


There  are  said  to  be  twelve  bills  in  the  U.  S.  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  Will 
they  make  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  the  bill 
board? 


COBWEBS. 

From  away  across  the  Pacific  comes  a  message  of 
good  will  and  good  wishes,  sent  by  our  friend  Mr.  Y. 
Fukukita,  of  the  Oji  Paper  Manufacturing  Company 
and  secretary  of  the  Japanese  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation. 


Is  it  a  coincidence  that  R.  S.  Kellogg,  .secretary 
of  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau  and  11.  P.  Baker, 
secretary-elect  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation are  both  trained  foresters?  It  looks  like  a 
good  sign  for  the  future. 


A  national  conference  on  concrete  house  construc- 
tion will  be  held  in  Chicago  next  month.  Pulp  and 
paper  men  will  be  glad  to  welcome  any  movement 
which  will  decrease  the  demand  for  lumber  and  con- 
sequently tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  wood. 


The  editor  had  a  very  enjoyable  visit,  though  all  too 
brief,  with  Mr.  John  Wolstenholme,  director  of  Charles 
Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  just  before  he  left  for  England. 
Mr.  Wolstenholme  had  a  taste  of  real  Canadian 
weather  that  day.  It  was  bright  and  still  with  the 
mercury  at  24  below  zero,  and  plenty  of  snow.  We 
hope  to  see  him  again  in  many  months 


The  "Safety  First"  calendar  gotten  up  by  the 
Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association 
is  a  flank  attack  on  carelessness.  Pulp  and  Paper 
companies  in  other  provinces  as  well  as  Ontario  have 
bought  more  than  5000  for  distribution  among  their 
workmen.  The  gospel  of  safety  and  health  is  thus 
carried  directly  into  the  home,  which  is  the  point 
where  the  effects  of  carelessness  usually  concentrate. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Costigane  and  his  association  is 
also  appreciated  in  other  industries,  as  shown  by  the 
sale  of  somie  9000  calenders  outside  of  the  paper  mills 
The  effectiveness  of  the  calendar  in  French  speaking 
communities  has  been  increased  bj'  the  translation  of 
the  slogans  into  French  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  Belgo-Cauadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  Perhaps 
the  calendar  will  prove  the  tie  that  will  bind  the  Safety 
First  efforts  of  all  Canadian  mills  into  a  powerful  uni- 
fied movement. 


That  idea  they  have  in  England  for  the  graduated 
increase  of  wages  on  promotion  of  an  employe  is  all 
right.  When  an  employe  is  promoted,  his  immediate 
increase  in  wages  is  one  third  the  difference  between 
his  old  wage  and  the  rate  applying  to  his  new  position 
After  six  months  Re  receives  two  thirds  the  difference 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  gets  the  full  pay.  The 
balance  between  the  full  wage  and  the  amount  the 
employe  gets  is  divided  equally  between  the  company 
and  the  men  who  help  train  or  "break  in"  the  new 
man.  This  educational  work  is  often  a  considerable 
effort  and  it  is  only  fair  that  it  should  be  compensated. 
The  instructor  usually  has  to  take  on  quite  a  bit  of 
added  responsibility  and  do  part  of  ihe  new  man's 
work.  On  the  other  hand  the  employe  is  being  train- 
ed to  earn  a  better  wage  while  the  company  stands  to 
lose  temporarily  during  the  training  process.  This 
system  should  also  be  an  incentive  for  a  man  to  stick 
out  his  period  of  apprenticeship  and  become  a  per- 
manent member  of  the   organization. 
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^  jSuccessfuI  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Trials  on  CottonJljiU  Fibre 
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By  OTTO  KRESS,  in  charge  Section  of  Pulp  &  Paper,^ 
U.  S.  P"'orest  Products  Laboratory,   Jladison, 
Wisconsin, 


In  a  recent  paper  by  Otto  Kress  and  S.  D.  "Wells  * 
were  described  the  results  of  an  inves^tigation  made 
on  a  semi-commercial  laboratory  scale  covering  the 
pulping  and  paper  making  qualities  of  second  cut  cot- 
ton linters,  cotton  shavings  and  hull  fibre.  The  writ- 
er was  invited  by  the  East  St.  Louis  Cotton  Oil  Com- 
pany, National  Stock  Yards,  Illinois,  to  attend  .some 
juilp  and  paper  mill  trials  to  be  conducted  under  their 
direction,  and  to  report  the  finding  to  the  paper  in- 
dustry. This  report  covers  the  data  obtained  in  these 
trials,  as  well  as  in  previous  pulping  trials  conducted 
by  representatives  of  the  East  St.  Louis  Cotton  Oil 
Company,  and  in  a  pulping  trial  conducted  by  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  another  plant. 

The  fibre,  as  supplied  by  the  East  St.  Louis  Cotton 
Oil  Company,  was  obtained  in  the  following  manner. 
The  cotton  seed  as  received  at  the  oil  mill  has  approx- 
imately 200  pounds  of  fibre  adhering  per  ton  of  seed 
The  seed  was  first  cleaned  to  remove  dirt,  after  which 
a  7.5  lb.  linter  cut  was  made.  The  partially  delinted 
seed  was  cut  and  a  separation  made  of  the  hulls  and 
kernels,  the  kernels  after  a  suitable  steaming  treat- 
ment being  pressed  for  removal  of  the  cotton  seed  oil, 
and  th  press  cake  used  for  cattle  feed.  The  hulls 
were  treated  in  a  steel  attrition  mill  for  removal  of 
the  fibre,  and  by  proper  screening  the  fibre  and  hill 
bran  were  separated. 

Practical  Try-Out  in  Soda  Pulp  Digester. 

The  East  St.  Louis  Cotton  Oil  Compiuy  had  secured 
permission  from  the  Penobscot  Chemical  Fiber  Com- 
pany. Great  Works,  Maine,  whereby  they  were  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  pulping  trials  in  their  digesters. 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  writer  at  the  latter 
plant,  three  cooks  had  been  made. 

These  cooks  were  made  in  a  welded  upright  sta- 
tionary digester  8  ft.  x  30  ft.  fitted  wUh  a  false  bot- 
ton  perforated  with  3/8  inch  holes.  Steam  admitted 
through  a  3-inch  line  under  the  false  I'Ottom  into  an 
injector  or  circulator  circulates  the  cooking  liquor  to  the 
top  of  the  digester,  where  by  means  of  a  special  spray 
the  liquor  is  spread  uniformly  over  the  top  of  the 
digester  charge.  When  the  digester  is  at  pressure, 
circulation  by  means  of  the  injector  practically  stops. 
In  the  cotton-fibre  cooks  further  circulation  was  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  direct  acting  duplex  steam  pump. 
The  digester  was  operated  in  the  usual  manner,  being 
frequently  relieved  of  air  and  gas.  The  digester  was 
equipped  with  a  recording  temperature  gauge,  and 
temperature  rather  than  pressure  was  used  to  control 
the  cook. 

The  cooks  made  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  writer 
were  made  under  the  following  conditions : 

Cook  No.  1. 

Weight  of  air  dry  fibre— 7800  lbs.  (26  bales). 
Cau.stic  soda— 1680  lbs.  or  21.6  per  cent  of  weight 
of  air  dr.y  fibre. 
Volume  of  liquor— 6800  gak.  of  3  per  cent  NaOH. 


*  The  Suitability  of  Second  Cut  Cotton  Linters,  Cot- 
ton Shavings,  and  Hull  Fibre  for  Paper  Manufacture." 
by  Otto  Kre-ss  and  Sidnev  D.  Wells.,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine,  Aug.  21,  1919,  p.  697. 


Liquor  ratio — 7  to  1. 

Average  temperature — 311  deg. 

Average  pressure — 80  lbs.  f  I 

Time  coming  up  to  temperature-(^%  hrs. 

Time  at  pressure — 3  hrs. 

The  digester  was  charged  by  putting  in  first  fibre, 
then  liquor.  Practically  no  circulation  was  obtained 
during  the  preliminary  part  of  the  cook,  a  fact  which 
was  noted  by  the  lag  in  temperature.  At  the  end  of 
4  houi-s  the  full  line  pressure  of  110  lbs.  was  turned 
into  the  digester,  circulation  was  secured,  and  the  tern 
perature  started  to  rise.  At  300  deg.  F.  the  plunger 
pump  was  used  to  secure  circulation,  as  only  sufficient 
steam  is  used  at  that  period  of  the  cook  to  counteract 
heat  losses  by  radiation.  This  cook,  like  the  other 
three  made  at  this  plant  was  blown  a  separator  and 
then  dropped  to  a  wash  pan,  where  is  was  drained. 
Afterwards  it  was  washed  three  hours  with  weak 
black  liquor,  and  three  hours  with  hot  water.  The 
cook  did  not  blow  clean ;  approximately  one-eight  of 
the  pulp  remained  on  the  digester  and  requiring  a  re- 
blow. 

Treatment  of  the  Pulp. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  handle  this  pulp  through 
the  mill  in  the  following  manner:  The  washed  pulp  was 
hosed  into  a  chest  and  pumped  to  an  inclined  knotter 
screen  with  a  drag  conveyor.  The  screen  was  perfor- 
ated with  1/2-inch  holes,  and  by  increasing  the  water 
above  the  amount  used  in  handling  soda  pulp,  no  diffi- 
cult}^ was  experienced  in  screening.  The  stock  was 
then  pumped  to  a  rotary  Quiller  screen  provided  with 
.065-inch  circular  perforations.  The  stock  plugged 
the  screen  so  that  it  was  finally  by-passed  to  a  pulp 
thickener  where  again,  because  of  the  freeness  and 
tendency  of  the  stock  to  collect  in  a  bunch  or  wad 
form,  it  was  found  impossible  to  form  a  continuous 
.sheet.  The  stock  was  next  put  over  a  thickener,  where 
similar  difficulties  were  encountered,  and  finally  drop- 
ped into  a  bleach-tub,  where  it  was  treated  at  ap- 
proximately 120  deg.  F.  with  5  per  cent  of  bleach, 
producing  a  pulp  of  very  high  color.  From  the  bleach 
tank  the  stock  went  to  the  drainer,  and  after  twenty- 
four  hours  it  was  flushed  to  a  chest,  put  over  a  pulp 
thickener,  and  pumped  to  a  10-cut  diaphragm  screen 
which  had  to  be  by-passed  on  account  of  difficulty 
in  screening.  The  stock  was  finally  put  over  a  pulp 
drying  machine  and  taken  off  in  the  form  of  crepe. 
The  stock  which  orieinally  was  clean  had  by  this  treat- 
ment become  so  dirt.v  that  it  was  rejected. 

The  foreging  description  of  the  handling  of  the 
.stock  is  given  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  incident  to 
handling  this  free,  long-fibred,  bunchy  stock  in  the 
usual  soda  puln  mill  manner.  By  changing  the  pro- 
cedure as  described  in  the  latter  part  of  this  report, 
the  writer  believes  that  all  these  difficulties  may  be 
overcome. 

Cook  No.  2. 
So  much  difficult.v  was  experienced  in  cook  No.  1 
in  obtaining  good  circulation  that  it  was  decided  to 
introduce  steam  directly  at  the  bottom  of  the  disrester 
instead  of  through  the  injector  inside  the  disrester. 
The  injector  pipe  was,  therefore,  plugsred  at  the  top 
with  a  wooden  plug,  which  was  bnUed  an(j  braced  in 
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place.     While  the  digester  was  being  filled  with  fibre, 
cooking  liquor  was  run  in. 

Weight  of  air  dry  fibre— 9900  lbs.  (33  bales.) 

Caustic  soda— 1900  lbs.  or  19.2  per  cent  of  weight 
of  air  dry  fibre. 

Volume  of  liquor— 6500  gals,  of  dV'i  pev  cent  MaOU 

Liquor  ratio— 4.5  to  1. 

Average  temperature — 324  deg.  F. 

Aeverage  pressure — 85  lbs. 

Time  coming  up  to  pressure — 11/2  hrs 

Time  at  pressure — 41/2  hrs. 

The  temperature  rose  immediately  from  the  start 
of  the  cook,  and  no  auxiliary  circulation  was  used. 
The  pulp  when  blown  was  very  raw;  many  of  the  hull 
particles  were  not  even  softened.  The  digester  did 
not  blow  clean,  about  "0  per  cent  remaining,  on  which 
a  reblovv  was  made.  In  this  reblow  black  liquor  was 
introduced  in  the  usual  manner,  and  on  examining  the 
digester  after  the  reblow  it  was  found  that  the  plug 
had  blown  out  of  the  circulating  line,  consequently, 
for  part  of  the  time  on  the  reblow  there  must  have 
been  active  circulation.  The  re-blown  stock  from 
cook  No.  2  was  clean  and  well  cooked  and  Avas^subse- 
quently  made  into  paper,  the  pulp  requiring  7  per 
cent  of  35  per  cent  available  bleaching  powder  tn 
bring  it  to  a  good  color. 

The  raw  cook,  representing  approximately  80  pii- 
cent  of  the  digester  content  and  estimated  at  2000  Ib.s. 
bone-dry  pulp,  was  recooked  with  400  lbs.  of  caustic 
soda,  using  sufficient  black  liquor  (liquor  ratio  ap 
proximately  7  to  1)  to  cover,  for  three  hours  at  320 
deg.  P.,  105  lbs.  pressure,  without  circulation  The 
digester  blew  clean,  but  apparently  no  further  puli) 
ing  had  occurred. 

Cook.  No.  3. 

In  this  cook  the  general  conditions  of  cook  No.  1 
were  repeated.  The  digester  was  first  filled  Mith 
liquor;  then  the  fibre  was  added,  and  by  means  of 
the  pump  the  liquor  was  circulated  for  4  hours  thor- 
oughly to  soak  the  fibre  In  this  respect  cook  No. 
3  differed  from  cook  No.  1,  where  there  was  no  cir- 
culation during  the  filling  period  or  at  any  time  prioi' 
to  the  actual  turning  of  steam  into  the  digester. 

Weight  of  air  dry  fibre— 7S00  lbs.  (26  bales). 

Caustic  soda — 1900  lbs.  or  24.3  per  cent  of  weight 
of  air  dry  fibre. 

Volume  of  liquor — (jHOO  orallons  of  314  per  cent 
NaOH. 

Liquor  ratio — 7  to  1. 

.\verage  temperature — 311.5  deg.  P. 

Average  pressure — 80  lbs. 

Time  coming  up  to  pressure — 414  hrs. 

Time  at  pressure — 3%  hrs. 

When  the  digester  reached  temperature,  the  auxil- 
iary circulating  pump  was  used  to  secure  circulation. 
One  reblow  of  10  per  cent  digester  content  had  to  be 
made.  The  pulp  from  cook  No.  3  was  completely 
cooked  and  after  washing  was  dug  out  of  the  wash 
pan,  placed  in  barrels,  and  shipped  to  the  Eastern 
Manufacturing  Company.  Bangor.  Maire.  for  conver- 
sion into  paper. 

Cook  No.  4. 

Cooks  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  were  made  at  a  previous  time 
by  representatives  of  the  East  St.  Louis  Cotton  Oil 
Company,  the  data  being  supplied  to  the  writer  (who, 
however,  was  present  while  the  fourth  and  last  cook 
was  made). 

Weight  of  air  dry  fibre — 7800  lbs.  (26  bales)  fibre. 
89.1  per  cent  bone  dry. 

Weight  of  bone  di-y  fibre— 6950  lbs. 


Caustic  soda — 1500  lbs.  or  21.6  per  cent  of  weight 
of  bone  dry  fibre. 

Concentration — .25  lbs.  per  gal.  or  29.4  grams  per 
liter. 

Liquor  ratio — 7.35  to  1. 

Average  temperature — 318  deg.  P. 

Average  pressure — 87  lbs. 

Time  coming  up  to  temperature — 4  hrs. 

Time  at  maximum  temperature — 4V!>  hrs. 

The  necessary  volume  of  cooking  liraior  was  run 
into  the  digester  and  the  fibre  which  had  been  ship- 
ped in  burlap-wrapped  bales  was  added;  during  this 
operation  the  liquor  was  circulated  bv  means  of  the 
pump.  When  the  digester  was  filled  with  the  i\^re. 
no  liquor  was  visible.  Steam  was  turned  on  at  2  P. 
M.  and  the  pressure  relieved  at  frequent  intervals  until 
the  gas  and  air  were  removed.  At  5  PM.  a  temper- 
ature of  294  deg.  P.  was  reached,  and  circulation  was 
started  by  means  of  the  duplex-plunger  steam  punui. 
At  10  P.M.  the  packing  on  the  pump  had  become  bad- 
ly attacked  by  the  hot  alkali,  and  leaked  so  much  tha» 
it  was  necessary  to  stop  the  pump.  At  10.25  P.M.  tlv 
digester  pressure  of  100  lbs.  was  relieved  to  80  lbs., 
and  the  cook  was  then  blown.  The  cook  did  not  blow 
clean;  about  20  per  cent  of  the  disrester  content  re- 
mained, requiring  two  reblows.  The  reblown  stock 
was  dropped  into  a  separate  tank  and  held  over,  witli 
out  draining  or  washing,  from  Sunday  mornirg  til' 
late  Sunday  night,  a  period  of  14  hours.  The  main 
cook  obtained  from  the  first  blow  was  Avell  pulped, 
showing  no  uncooked  hull  particles,  and  was  drained 
and  washed  at  once.  This  pulp,  as  well  as  the  reblowr 
pulp  was  dug  out  of  the  wash  pan  packed  into  wooden 
boxes,  and  shipped  to  the  American  Writinsr  Paper 
Company,  Hol.yoke,  Mass.,  where  it  was  bleached  and 
made  into  paper. 

A  sample  of  the  black  liquor  obtained  from  the  dis- 
ehartre  spout  of  the  blow  pit  had  a  specific  gravity 
of  125  deg.  Tw.,  a  concentration  of  9.76  grams  per 
liter  of  caustic  soda,  and  an  efficiency  of  chemical 
i'onf5umption  of  74.2  per  cent. 

Cooks  Nos.  5  and  6. 

These  cooks  were  made  by  the  re])resentatives  cf 
the  East  St.  Louis  Cotton  Oil  Company  in  a  rag  boiler 
of  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company.  Bangor,  Me., 
and  the  data  were  given  to  the  writer  by  the  represen- 
tative who  witnessed  these  trials.  The  cooks  were  made 
in  a  25  ft.  x  7  ft.  rotarv  rag  boiler,  ordinarily  rated 
as  a  10,000  lb.  raj!'  boiler. 

Cook  No.  5. 

Weight  of  air  dry  fibre— 3900  lbs.  (13  bales);  5100 
lbs.  (17  bales). 

Caustic  soda — 640  lbs.  or  16.4  per  cent  of  weight  of 
air  dry  fibre ;  1050  lbs.  or  20.6  per  cent  of  weight  of 
air  dry  fibre. 

Strength  of  caustic  soda  solution— 4  per  cent;  3  per 
cent. 

Volume  of  cooking  liquor — 2000  gals. :  4300  gals. 

Liquor  ratio — 4  to  1 ;  7  to  1. 

Total  time  of  cook — 12  hrs.;  14  hrs 

Maximum  pressure — i5  lbs. ;  45  lbs. 

Bleaching  powder,  (35  per  cent  available  chlorine) 
— 10  per  cent;  10  per  cent. 

The  cooked  stock  contained  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  hulls,  indicating  clearly  that  even  with  the 
excess  of  caustic  soda  employed  that  the  pressure, 
and  pulp  the  stock.  The  stock  bleached  to  a  fair 
color,  but  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  yellow- 
ish hull  particles  which  appeared  in  the  sheet  when 
the  pulp  was  converted  into  paper  at  the  plant  of  the 
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Eastern  Manufacturing  Company.  Inasmuch  as  50 
lbs.  pressure  was  the  maximum  allowable  pressure, 
no  further  trials  were  made  in  the  rag  boilers  of  the 
Eastern  Manufacturing  Company. 

Cook  No.  7. 

This  cook  was  made  by  Mr.  Wells  and  the  writer 
previous  to  the  six  cooks  described,  on  bottom  hull 
fibre  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Smith,  Birmingham.  Ala., 
at  the  plant  of  the  B.  D.  Rising  Paper  Company,  Ilousa- 
tonic,  Mass. 

In  this  trial  a  rotary  rag  boiler  with  a  maximum  al- 
lowance steam  pressure  of  45  lbs.  was  used. 

"Weight  of  air  dry  fibre — 7899  lbs.  (90  per  cent  bone 
dry). 

Weight  of  bone  dry  fibre— 7100  lbs. 

Weight  of  caustic  soda — 1350  lbs.  or  19  per  cent 
of  weight  of  bone  dry  fibre. 

Concentration  of  caustic  soda — 34  lbs  per  gallon, 
or  40.8  grams  per  liter. 

Volume  of  cooking  liquor — 39500  gals,  or  55.7  gals, 
per  100  lbs.  bone  dry  fibre. 

Total  time  of  cook — 14  hrs. 

Maximum  pressure— 45  lbs. 

No  relief  was  available  to  relieve  the  air  from  the 
rotary;  consequently,  the  pressure  no^ed  was  prob- 
ably fictitious  (and  not  representattive  of  temperature) 
furthermore,  the  recording  pressure  guuge  indicated 
only  35  lbs.  pressure,  but  the  experimenters  were  in- 
formed that  the  reading  of  the  instrument  Avas  uni- 
formly 10  pounds  low. 

At  the  end  of  14  hours  the  pressure  was  blown  down, 
and  tlie  digester  dumped.  The  fibre  was  incompletely 
pulped,  .showing  practically  all  of  the  original  hull 
particles.  These,  however,  were  softened  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  could  be  bleached  to  a  high  white. 
a;ul  would  no  doubt  have  been  entirely  pulped  out  of 
a  higher  steam  pressure  could  have  been  used. 

A  sample  of  the  black  liquor  on  analysis  showed  58 
per  cent  free  caustic  soda  and  a  chemical  efficiency 
of  42  per  cent. 

The  pulp  was  allowed  to  lie  for  two  days  in  black 
liquor  on  the  digester  floor,  and  was  tlien  washed  for 
six  hours  and  bleached  cold.  The  method  of  bleaching 
was  to  use  about  %  of  the  total  bleach  required  in 
the  first  bleaching  treatment  for  a  period  of  one  hour, 
with  a  little  acid  to  accelerate  the  action.  The  stock 
was  then  washed  and  rebleached,  for  one  hour,  and 
dropped  into  a  drainer.  The  writer  was  not  present 
at  the  mill  during  this  treatment  but  Avas  informed 
that  some  4300  lbs.  of  pulp  was  produced,  equivalent 
of  60.6  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  original  bone  dry 
fibre,  requiring  10.9  per  cent  of  bleach  to  bring  it  to 
a  high  degree  of  white.  A  final  yield  of  3800  lbs.  of 
bleached  hull  fibre  was  obtained. 

{To  he  Continued.) 


The  experimental  paper  mill  of  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  been  busy  for  some  months 
on  demonstrations  of  th?  paper  making  quality  of 
linters  and  cotton  hull  fibre  which,  during  the  war, 
were  the  chief  source  of  cellulose  for  the  nitrocellu- 
lose used  in  smokeless  powder.  The  mill  is  now  en- 
gaged on  the  commercial  production  of  the  acid-wash- 
ed filter  paper  for  quantitative  chemical  analysis  for- 
merly imported.  Its  capacity  for  this  purpose  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  the  entire  American  demand 
and  to  ensnre  the  highest  nossible  quality  of  product, 
the  mill  is  operating  on  distilled  water. 


LOCKWOOD'S  DIRECTORY  OF  THE  PAPER 
TRADES. 

The  45th  annual  edition  of  Lockwood's  Directory 
of  the  paper,  stationary  and  allied  trades  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  The  price  is  $5.00  express  pre- 
paid and  orders  may  be  sent  in  through  the  Pulp  & 
Paper  Magazine  or  direct  to  Lockwood  Trade  Journal 
Co.  Inc.,  10  E.  39th  St.,  New  York.  With  the  continued 
record  of  45  yeai-s  satisfactory  service  the  Directory 
scarcely  needs  any  description  or  explanation  but  the 
Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  wishes  to  commend  the  en- 
terprise of  our  American  contemporary  and  takes 
pleasure  in  advising  our  readers  of  this  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  most  comprehensive  directory  of  the  in- 
dustry in  North  America.  Comment  on  the  excellence 
of  the  work  would  be  superfluous  but  the  following 
list  of  contents  will  be  of  interest: 

Paper  and  Pulp  Mills. 

All  the  Paper,  Wood  Pulp  and  Chemical  Fibre  Mills 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 
ica, geographically  arranged,  with  the  names  of  of- 
ficers; a  complete  statement  of  mill  equipment;  kind 
of  power  used,  product  of  mills,  and  total  production 
per  24  hours. 

Mills  Cla?sified  According  to  Products, 

All  the  mills  making  the  same  kinds  of  paper,  boards 
or  pulp  are  brought  together  under  headings  descrip- 
tive of  their  nroducts. 

Makers  of  Paper  Specialties. 

Giving  the  names  or'  concerns  that  convert  paper  to 
special  purposes.  Where  to  find  "Paper  Specialties" 
is  answered  in  this  list. 

Paper  Dealers. 

Wholesale  paper  hnu.ses  with  indicating  marks  tel- 
ling whether  the  business  is  done  through  stores  or 
from  warehouse  or  mill  direct;  large  concerns  selling 
paper  as  a  side  line  are  also  included. 

Pulp,  Rag  and  Pawer  Stock  Dealers. 

Names  of  houses  dealing  in  rags,  old  papers,  sulphite, 
sulphate,  etc.,  including  importers. 
Converters  of  Paper. 

Included  under  this  head'ng  are  those  concerns  that 
turn  out  the  following  products:  Gla7;ed  papers.  Coat- 
ed papers  and  boards,  Waxed  and  Parchment  papers. 
Toilet  papers,  Saturators  of  Roofing  .stock,  paper  bags, 
paper  boxes,  envelopes,  pads  and  tablets,  tags,  wall 
papers,  etc. ;  also  a  list  of  Twine  Manufacturers. ' 
Stationers'  and  Office  Appliances. 

Leading  Stationers  and  others  handling  .stationery 
and  Office  Appliances  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Island.?. 
The  list  printed  is  considered  the  most  complete  and 
most  accurate  published. 

Watermarks  and  Brands. 

All  the  leading  titles  used  in  the  American  Paper 
Trade  are  included. 

Who's  Who  in  the  Paper  Industry. 

This  includes  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  promin- 
ent  mill  officials,  together  with  their  connections. 
Trade  Associations;  Statistical  Information  and  the - 
Advertisements; 
the  latter  comprising  the  most  complete  guide  to  the 
sources  of  supply  of  machinery  and  Raw  Materials 
used  in  the  industry. 


The  art  of  usinar  moderate  abilities  to  advantage 
M-irs  nraisp  and  often  acquires  more  reputation  than 
actual  brilliancy — use  them. 
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Influence  of  the  Hollander's  Construction  on  the 
Sizing  Fastness  of  Papers 

Translated  from  Der  Pai)ier-Fabdikant,  for  the  Paper  Trade  Journal 


Tn  one  of  our  paper  mills  the  hope  was  entertained 
that  by  means  of  a  modern  construction  of  the  Hol- 
lander with  a  very  higrh  roll  and  a  forced  circulation 
of  the  stock,  a  technical  superiority  could  be  achieved. 
But  to  the  general  astonishment  constant  complaints 
were  made  of  the  paper  produced.  Since  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  paper  machines  employed  did  not  dif- 
fer from  that  of  the  others  previously  in  operation,  it 
was  inferred  that  the  fault  could  only  lie  in  Hollander. 
To  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  the  pulp  from  the 
old  beater  was  transferred  to  the  new  paper  machine, 
and  it  yielded  the  same  grood  quality  of  sizing  fastness 
in  paper  as  before.  The  cause  of  the  defect  was  now 
clear.  With  the  rapid  circulation  of  the  New  Hol- 
lander, it  was  not  possible,  even  in  the  case  of  a  dense 
stock  to  obtain  well  sized  papers,  for  as  soon  as  the 
new  beater  furnished  the  whole  stuff,  the  same  de- 
fetive  sizing  showed  itself  again.  Obviously,  some- 
thing must  have  occured;  either  suitable  beaters  must 
be  installed,  or  different  sorts  of  paper  produced. 
Thus  we  finally  arrived  at  the  production  of  printing 
and   blotting    papers. 

Importance  of  Choosing  Machines 

From  this  experience  it  may  be  seen  how  cautious 
the  paper  maker  must  be  in  his  choice  of  machines 
in  that  one  mill  has  to  expand  more  size  and  power 
than  another  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  produce  the 
same  sorts  of  paper.  Particularly  in  new  installations 
noteworthy  cases  occi;r,  in  which,  however,  the  pre- 
liminary testing  of  parallel  samples  is  not  possible,  as 
in  the  present  instance.  Such  accidents  are  not  un- 
common, but  thej'  have  the  advantage  that  if  the  right 
man  is  called  on  for  instance  at  the  right  time,  the 
detriment  to  the  paper  can  be  quickly  obviated. 

Today  when  only  with  a  most  economic  operation  is 
a  prosperoiis  business  possible,  it  should  excite  no 
skepticism,  that  in  order  to  determine  a  defect  and 
remedy  it  the  labor  and  costs  of  testing  do  not  seem 
convenient   or  profitable. 

Functions  of  the  Hollander 

In  a  critical  examination  of  a  paper  mill  it  is  usually 
the  Hollander  which  strikes  most  forcibly  the  exam- 
ining eye  of  the  paper  maker.  "What  falling  off  in  its 
output  does  the  latter  show?  When  I  obtain  a  bright 
greasj'  pulp  with  an  old  Hollander  in  three  hours, 
I  must  with  an  new  Hollander  and  a  colossal  roll  and 
rapid  revolution,  often  consume  twice  or  even  three 
times  the  time  used  in  beating  this  pulp  in  the  old 
engine.  And  this  is  only  the  fruit  of  the  unsuccessful 
striving  to  reach  the  ideal  of  peripheral  speed  in  the 
Hollander  It  is  chiefly  the  manufacture  of  imitation 
parchment,  kraft.  and  spun  papers  which  has  shown 
that  the  Hollander  structure  is  joined  to  a  sadly  de- 
fective driving  gear,  and  that  it  has  gone  so  far  that 
when  we  attempt  to  run  one  of  these  modern  "gallop" 
Hollanders,  as  they  are  called  in  one  of  the  kraft  pap- 
er mills  we  can  accomplish  no  more  than  with  a  Cooke- 
Hibert  mill,  or  any  other  pulp  mill,  that  is  to  say,  we 
obtain  a  wholly  unsatisfactory  pulp  as  regards  bright 
greasy  quality. 

The  makers  of  the  modern  high  speed  Hollanders 
have  forgotten  that  cellulose  fibers  during  the  opera- 
tion of  a  Hollander  of  high  capacity  and  output,  are 


not  disintegrated  into  fibrils  by  the  action  of  the 
knife  alone,  but  by  friction  between  their  blunt  sur- 
faces, hence  by  a  kind  of  superficial  kneading  and 
rubbing,  which  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  produce  a 
greasy  whole-stuff  pulp.  By  means  of  the  new  pulp- 
grade  testei's,  such  as  the  Sehopper-Riegler,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  the  results  of  practical  experience,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  make  comparative  control  tests  of  the 
efficiency  and  output  of  the  different  Hollander  con- 
structions. But  great  care  in  forming  a  judgement 
is  requisite,  because  it  is  not  the  province  of  every  man 
to  bellow  forth  the  disasters  of  others,  while  flattering 
himself  with  the  sense  of  his  own  good  fortune. 
Saving  Raw  Mat3rials 
To  restrict  the  immoderate  consumption  of  coal 
wood,  chemicals,  etc.  the  paper  maker  must  have 
the  foresight  to  perceive  that  above  all  a  good  Holand- 
re  is  necessary.  T  continually  increasing  portion  of  the 
costs  of  production  falls  upon  the  item  of  raw  mater- 
ials, and  yet  these  alone  are  not  the  determining  fac- 
tors in  the  quality  and  value  of  the  product ;  it  is  the 
method  of  their  employment  and  the  superiority  of 
the  machinery,  and  these  things  are  specially  true  of 
the  Hollander,  the  real  maker  of  the  paper. 


FILING  TRADE  LITERATURE. 

Trade  literature  in  a  biisiness  concern  is  often  a  very 
valuable  source  of  information,  not  only  to  the  purcha- 
.sing  denartment,  but  also  to  the  plant  manager  or  safety 
man  who  desires  to  obtain  the  most  approved  types  of 
machinerv  or  eqiiipment. 

Most  firms  issue  circulars,  bulletins,  elaborate  cata- 
log's, and  often  photographs  and  blue  prints  of  their 
products.  Many  of  these  pamphlets  and  hooks  are 
extensively  illustrated  and  contain  valuable  diagrams, 
tables,  charts,  price  lists,  and  descriptive  text. 

The  mass  of  this  material  can  be  filed  in  nianila 
foldere  in  legal  size  vertical  cabinets, — alphabetically 
by  the  name  of  firm,  in  a  centralized  ))lace  in  the  office, 
accessible  to  all.  The  catalogs  in  book  form,  too  large 
and  bulky  to  go  into  the  file,  may  be  placed  in  the  same 
arrangement  on  a  nearby  shelf.  A  subject  card  index 
analizes  the  contents  of  the  file,  and  makes  the  material 
available  for  quick  reference.  This  is  the  approved 
method  for  filing  trade  literature.  It  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  filing  a  trade  catalog  dealing  with 
many  .subjects  under  any  one  subject,  and  so  eliminates 
many  cross  references  in  the  card  index. 

In  the  library  of  the  National  Safety  Council  is  kept 
a  complete  file  of  safetj'  device  manufacturers'  catalogs. 
'^NTien  any  inquiry  comes  to  the  Library  from  a  member 
asking  for  specific  information  on  a  given  subject,  a 
file  is  prepared  of  all  the  available  information  or  re- 
ferences including  circulars  of  all  the  manufacturers 
of  the  specific  device  desired,  and  the  entire  file  sent 
to  the  members.  The  N.  S.  C  Library  has  built  uji 
perhaps  the  most  complete  centralized  file  on  safety 
trade  literature  in  the  countiy.  All  this  information 
is  carefully  indexed  by  manufacturers'  name,  by  sub- 
ject, and  by  trade  name,  so  that  the  librarj'  catalog  is 
the  kev  which  unlocks  the  resources  of  our  files. 

— W.  B.  D. 


January  22.  1920. 
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How  to  Throw  On  a  Belt 

Hundreds  of  men  have  been  injured  when  throwing 
belts  on  revolving  pullej's.  Although  the  practice  is 
dangerous,  some  good  suggestions  are  given  in  this 
article  from  The  Amphibian. 

The  practice  of  throwing  off  and  on  running  pulleys 
is  bad  but  probably  as  long  as  belts  are  used,  the  prac- 
tice will  be  continued.  Therefore,  as  long  as  we  will 
do  something  bad,  why  not  used  the  best  means  of  do- 
ing the  work  with  the  least  possible  risks?  Belts  over 
8  in.  wide  should  never  be  thrown  or  "run"  upon  their 
pulleys.  Such  wide  belts  should  be  put  together  in  belt 
clamps.  By  following  this  method  a  wide  belt  will  never 
be  damaged  during  the  putting-on  process,  something 


which  is  likely  to  happen  when  a  wide  belt  is  run 
upon  its  pulleys  after  having  been  laced  or  otherwise 
fastened.  To  be  sure,  belts  as  wide  as  24  inches  have 
been  run  on  with  no  apparent  damage  to  them,  but  one 
side  of  the  belt  will  be  stretched  during  the  process. 

When  a  belt  is  to  be  run  on,  the  pulley  speed  should 
be  reduced  to  a  very  slow  rotation  if  possible.  The 
slower  the  better.  Some  workmen  become  so  expert 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  high  pulley  speed 
at  which  they  can  throw  on  a  belt,  but  there  is  a  great- 
er risk  to  both  man  and  machine  as  the  speed  at  whioh 
the  belt  is  thrown  on  is  increased. 

Aside  to  risk  to  the  man — that  he  may  slip  or  make 
miscalculation  and  get  caught  in  the  belt  or  the  pulley 
— there  is  also  the  danger  of  injury  to  the  belt  when 
the  speed  is  high.  When  a  high  speed  belt  is  thrown 
on  without  slackening  the  speed,  it  is  evident  that,  as 
one  pulley  is  at  rest,  the  belt  must  slip  upon  either  one 
or  the  other  of  the  pulleys  for  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  get  the  shaft  up  to  speed  from  a  state  of 
rest.  The  slower  the  speed  of  the  moving  shaft  the 
less  slip  and  the  less  belt  wear  there  will  be  in  getting 
the  other  pulley  up  to  speed. 

There  is  a  right  as  well  as  several  wrong  ways  of 
handling  a  belt.  Figure  I  shows  the  way  that  should 
be  always  followed,  save  when  the  location  of  the  pul- 
ley forbids.  As  shown,  the  workmen  should  always 
stand  on  the  far  side  of  the  pulley  so  as  to  pull  the 
belt  towards  him.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
First,  a  man  can  pull  more  than  he  can  push.  Also, 
should  he  slip,  he  would  move  aM-ay  from  the  belt  and 
from  danger,  whereas  were  he  to  push  the  belt  into 
place  and  slip,  he  uiiglit  fall  against  the  belt  or  pulley. 

As  shown  at  A,  figure  1,  the  workman  should  post 
himself  behind  the  pulley,  then  gather  up  the  belt  on 
the  "on"  side  of  the  pulley  and  guide  it  over  as  shown 
at  B.  Here  is  where  the  knack  comes  in.  The  work- 
man must  balance  the  belt  upon  the  pulley  so  accurate- 
ly that  it  will  not  slip  off  the  "on"  side  of  the  pulley, 
in  which  case  it  would  simple  flop  over  to  the     side 


where  the  workman  was  stationed.  At  the  same  time, 
while  balancing  the  belt  on  the  face  and  edge  of  the 
pulley,  the  man  must  exert  strength  enough,  at  just 
the  right  time,  to  make  the  belt  climb  up  the  rest  of 
the  way  towards  the  top. 

Sometimes  this  can  be  accomplished  by  a  quick 
snap  and  pull  on  the  belt,  but  where  the  load  to  be 
started  is  heavy,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the 
workman  to  let  the  belt  slip  under  his  hand  for  a 
considerable  distance,  he  keeping  the  belt  balanced 
during  the  time  that  the  belt  and  puUej's  which  were 
at  rest  are  getting  velocity  enough  to  allow  the  belt 
to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  pulley  without  slipping  off 
one  side  or  the  other.  Here,  again,  is  where  the  great 
advantage  of  running  slowly  is  seen. 

A  method  of  handling  a  belt  which  is  wrong  in  every 
way  is  shown  in  figure  2.  To  begin  with,  the  workman 
at  D.  pushing  on  the  belt  at  E.  is  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage as  regards  the  strength  he  can  exert.  He  is  in  dan- 
ger should  he  slip  or  should  the  belt  get  away  from 
him,  in  which  ease  he  might  become  entangled  in  it 
and  perhaps  be  caught  and  carried  around  the  shaft. 

Another  thing  that  is  not  right  is  shown  at  F.  where 
one  edge  of  the  belt  is  folded  underneath.  This  makes 
it  almost  impossible  to  run  the  belt  upon  its  pulley, 
especially  where  the  belt  is  quite  tight  and  there  may 
be  considerable  load  on  it.  The  correct  way  of  placing 
a  belt  is  shown  at  C,  figure  1,  where  it  is  placed 
smoothly  against  the  edge  of  the  pulley  rim.  The  belt 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get  into  the  position  shown 
at  F.,  figure  2.  If  it  does  the  workman  should  straight- 
en it  out  before  trying  to  throw  it  on. 

Tying  on  a  belt  is  sometimes  resorted  to  when  a  very 
wide  or  particularly  heavy  belt  is  to  be  handled.  The 
writer  does  not  recommend  this  method,  nor  does  he 
believe  in  it,  and  he  never  practices  it  except  in  case 
of  emergency  when  there  is  no  time  to  apply  the  belt 
clamps. 

This  method,  like  the  other,  may  be  made  worse  or 
better  as  the  workman  goes  about  it.  When  tying  on 
must  be  done  procure  a  small  cord,  one     which    will 


FIG.2 

break  before  it  will  injure  the  belt.  But,  as  shown  in 
figure  3  do  not  tie  the  belt.  Just  slip  the  bight  of  the 
cord  through  under  the  rim  of  the  pulley,  as  at  G. 
Pass  the  free  ends  of  the  cord  through  the  bight  and 
pull  the  ends  tight,  as  at  H.  at  the  same  time  working 
the  belt  as  far  as  possible  upon  the  pulley  and  holding 
it  there  by  means  of  the  cord. 

When  ready  have  the  pulley  started  very  slowly, 
and  as  the  belt  runs  upon  the  face  of  the  pulley,  slack- 
en the  hold  on  the  cord  at  H,  and  as  the  belt  runs  on, 
let  go  and  the  cord  usually  falls  upon  the  floor.  In 
case  the  cord  catches  and  winds  up  on  the  shaft,  it 
should  be  removed  at  the  first  opportunity,  lest  it 
catch  on  something. 
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An  enlarged  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cord 
sliould  be  placed  around  both  belt  and  pulley  rim  is 
shown  in  figure  4.  The  loops  1  pass  around  the  parts 
mentioned,  and  the  ends  J  are  passed  through  the  bight 
or  loop  and  then  drawn  as  tight  as  possible.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  tying  a  knot  on  the  cord.  If  it  is 
impossible  to  hold  it  as  the  belt  comes  on,  then  try 
again  and  give  the  cord  a  turn  around  both  belt  and 
rim  and  hold  the  ends  in  the  hand  as  before.  The  add- 
ed friction  of  the  cord  will  then  enable  a  man  to  hold 
the  heaviest  belt  that  should  ever  be  treated  in  this 
manner,  and  the  danger  of  being  caught  is  practically 
eliminated. 

A  correspondent  to  "The  Amphibian"  thus  describes 
a  method  employed  for  putting  on  heavy  belts  in  this 
plant.  This  device  is  used  when  it  is  necessary  to  shut 
down  and  where  a  rope  would  generally  be  used. 

The  clip  consists  of  a  piece  of  Vi  in.  round  iron  bent 
as  shown  in  diagram.  The  long  end  is  hooked  under 
the  belt  and  the  short  end  is  hooked  over  the  edge  of 
the  pulley  as  shown.  The  engine  is  then  started  slow- 
ly and  thus  the  belt  is  drawn  into  place.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  stop  when  the  belt  moves  into  place  as  the 
short  end  of  the  hook  will  straighten  out  and  the  hook 
will  then  drop  away.  I  make  it  a  practice  to  use  the 
lightest  weight  rod  that  will  take  the  strain. 


TAGGARTS  TO  BUILD  PULPWOOD  TERMINAL. 

One  hundred  acres  of  land,  with  a  long  water  front 
and  adjoining  the  New  York  Central  tracks  at  City- 
ton,  N.Y.,  opposite  Gananoque,  have  been  bought  by 
the  Taggarts  Paper  Company,  of  Watertown,  for  use 
as  a  jiulpwood  terminal. 

In  a  statement  made  public  George  C.  Sherman,  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  says  navigation  opens  in  the 
summer  of  1921,  it  is  expected. 

"Lower  Quebec  along  the  St.  Lawrence  has  be- 
come the  necessary  source  of  supply  of  pulpwood  for 
northern  New  York,  and  the  increased  and  increasing 
cost  of  railroad  operation  compels  us  to  utilize  the 
cheaper  water  transportation. 

"We  have  purchased  what  appears  to  be  a  suitable 
pulpwood  terminal  at  ('layton.  It  has  a  long  water 
front  and  adjoins  the  New  York  Central  tracks.  The 
property  is  much  larger  in  extent  than  needed  for  our 
own  requirements,  and  we  shall  offer  what  we  do  not 
ourselves  desire  to  other  local  manufacturers  at  at- 
tractive prices.  We  predict  that  the  entire  100  acres 
will  eventually  be  entirely  utilized  and  that  the  all 
the  year  labor  required  will  be  of  permanent  benefit 
to  Clayton. 

"It  is  our  present  plan  to  build  our  own  terminal, 
wood  preparing  plant,  storage  and  loading  conveyors 
during  the  coming  year  and  to  commence  delivering 
pulnwood  when  navigation  opens  in  the  summer  of 
1921." 

The  property  lies  between  the  state  road  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  river.    There  are  three  or  four  houses  oji  the 
property  and  the  railroad  abuts  the  property  and  it ' 
would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  build  a  spur 
to  it. 


WINNIPEG  MILL  TO  USE     WASTE  PAPER 

Waste  paper  is  to  be  re  milled  locally  by  a  new 
company,  the  Red  River  Paper  Mills  company,  Ltd., 
according  to  an  announcement  made  by  directors. 
They  expect  to  begin  operations  early  this  year  and 
machinery  is  being  installed  in  quarters  secured  on  / 
the  Red  River  near  Main  street  bridge.  Winnipeg  / 
is  estimated  to  have  10,000  tons  of  waste  paper  annu- 
ally, of  which  about  half  is  collected. 

Fred  T.  Gilroy,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of 
the  company  stated  that  the  site  comprised  350  feet 
frontage  on  the  Red  River.  The  main  building  has 
3  stories  and  12.000  feet  of  floor  space.  Installation 
of  the  machinery  is  in  charge  of  J.  S.  Hughes,  former- 
ly of  Nova  Scotia.  The  equipment  includes  3  heating 
or  pulping  engines,  one  refiner  and  the  paper  machine 
proper.    Electricity  will  be  used  for  power. 

Mr.  Gilroy  expects  that  25  to  30  workers  will  be  em- 
ployed at  first.  He  estimates  that  the  price  paid  for 
waste  paper  in  Winnipeg  and  the  cost  of  collecting 
it  is  about  $25,000  each  year.  New  paper,  which  his 
company  intends  to  re-mill  from  the  old,  would  be 
worth  $150  per  ton  on  the  average  in  his  opinion. 
Profits  on  paper  manufacture  in  Canada  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  were  $13,230,950,  he  stated. 

J.  j!  Kilgour  is  president  of  the  company;  Douglas 
A.  Clarke,  vice-president:  A.  K.  Ferguson,  secretary. 
The  directors  are :  Geo.  Wilson.  Mayor  Chas.  P.  Gray. 
Fletcher  Sparling  and  J.  A.  Banfield. 


BUFFALO  TIMES  BURNED  OUT. 

Buffalo.  January,  18.— The  buildings  of  th-  Hiift'alo 
Eveninor  Times  were  burned  today.  The  fire  broke 
out  at  7.30  a.m..  and  burned  throuehout  the  dav.  The 
damage  to  the  Evening  Times  and  adjoinine  buildings 
will  reach  $500  000.  The  fireman  were  handicapped 
in  their  fight  bv  the  below  zero  weather. 


< 


''J<VHERE  IS  THAT  300  f^OO  000  CORDS  OF  PULP 
^  WOOD. 

Unreserved  statements  of  gross  amounts  of  raw  ma- 
terial may  be  reasonably  accurate,  but  may  be  mislead- 
ing. Estimates  made  on  insufficient  observation  are 
likely  to  be  inaccurate.  The  following  correspondence 
intimates  the  latter. 

Annapolis  Royal,  Nova  Scotia.  Jan.  8.  1920. 
Editor.  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 

Dear  Sir, — I  note  it  is  claimed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Conservation  Commission  that  there  is  a  grand  total  of 
300,000,000  cords  of  pulpwood  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec. 

For  the  information  of  your  readers  and  the  public 
in  general,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  this 
wood  is  located — that  is,  the  amount  on  each  of  the 
different  rivers.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  this 
as  I  have  been  looking  for  a  location  for  a  200-ton 
paper  mill  in  Quebec  for  the  past  year  without  success, 
where  I  could  be  a.ssured  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
wood,  and  I  may  possibly  have  overlooked  some  river. 
Very  trulv  vours, 

PRANK  J.  D.   BARNJUM. 
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McGRAW  HILL  BOOK  CO,  TO  PUBLISH  PULP 

AND  PAPER  TEXT  BOOK 

Fourth  Prog:r3ss  Report  of  Committee 

The  Third  Progress  Report  of  the  Joint  Executive 
Educational  Committee,  issued  October  1st,  gave  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  stage  preparation  reached 
at  that  time  upon  each  section  of  the  text  books  and 
the  estimated  number  of  printed  pages  that  would  re- 
sult. Progress  since  that  date  in  the  preparation  of 
these  manuscripts  is  reported  by  Editor  Stephenson 
as  follows: 

In  Volume  1,  Preliminary  Instruction,  the  section 
on  Elementary  Electricity  has  been  arranged  for  pub- 
lication and  the  drawings  are  well  under  way  for  the 
illustrations.  Drawings  are  complete  for  the  Elemen- 
tary Arithmetic  and  the  Mathematical  Applications. 
Editorial  work  is  in  progress  on  the  Physics  and  Me- 
chanics and  the  editor  has  received  also  the  manu- 
script for  the  Hydraulics  and  part  of  the  Chemistry. 
As  the  section  on  Reading  Working  Drawings  is  ready 
for  the  printer,  considerably  more  than  half  the  first 
volume  is  finished,  as  far  as  the  manuscript  is  con- 
cerned. The  efforts  of  the  editorial  staff  have  been 
concentrated  on  this  volume,  so  as  to  get  the  work 
done  in  logical  order  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Volume  2  will  treat  of  The  Manufacture  of  Pulps. 
The  introductory  remarks  on  Logging  Operations  are 
being  revised  by  the  author  and  the  information  on 
the  Principal  Properties  of  Pulpwoods  will  soon  be 
in  hand.  After  some  unavoidable  delay,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  section  on  Ground  Wood  Pulp  is  in  the  cap- 
able hands  of  H.  J.  Buncke  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Company  and  work  is  pi'oceeding.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  drawings  the  manuscript  for  the 
section  on  Soda  Pulp  is  going  forward  nicely  and  a 
few  pages  of  the  work  on  Sulphate  Pulp  have  been  re- 
ceived. If  a  few  people  M'ould  supply  a  little  data 
asked  for,  the  section  on  the  Treatment  of  Pulp  would 
be  finished.  The  Bleaching  of  Pulp  is  in  hand  and  has 
been  gone  over  by  the  editor. 

A  section  on  the  Testing  of  Materials  I'.sed  in  Pulp 
and  Paper  Manufacture  has  been  prepared  for  print- 
ing. It  was  intended  to  have  this  form  the  last  por- 
tion of  Volume  2.  Since  some  of  the  materials  are 
used  in  part  or  wholly  in  paper  making  it  has  been 
.suggested  that  a  better  place  would  be  in  an  appendix 
at  the  end  of  the  last  volume.  The  opinion  of  the  in- 
dustry on  this  point  is  desired  immediately.  If  the 
section  as  a  whole  is  to  be  moved  back,  the  editor  be- 
lieves the  parts  relating  to  the  testing  of  pulp  should 
be  included  in  Volume  2.  The  editor  is  inclined  to 
leave  the  whole  section  in  this  volume,  where  it  might 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  appendix. 

The  Manufacture  of  Paper  is  taken  up  in  Volumes 
3  and  4.  A  brief  introduction  will  be  written  by  the 
editor.  An  account  of  the  Collection  and  Grading 
of  Rags  has  been  prepared  and  given  a  preliminary 
"airing"  in  the  official  organs  of  the  Technical  As.- 
sociation  and  the  Technical  Section,  whose  committees 
on  Education  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  work 
on  the  textbooks.  Other  portions  will  receive  similar 
publicity  and  it  is  hoped  that  no  one  will  hesitate 
about  offering  any  ijiformation  that  will  improve  the 
material  in  hand. 

The  section  on  the  Preparation  of  Hags  and  Other 
Fibres  is  under  way  The  section  on  Beating  is  still 
in  the  editor's  hands  and  should  have  been  passed  on 
before  this.  It  will  have  his  immediate  attention. 
There  is  nothing  further  to  report  regarding  Engine 
Sizing  and  Loading,  though  progress  is  being   made. 


It  IS  gratifying  to  report  that  the  sections  on  Coloring, 
on  the  Paper  Machine  and  on  the  Making  of  Hand'- 
made  Papers  have  been  received. 

For  Volume  4,  which  continues  the  Manufacture 
of  Paper,  the  only  manuscripts  received  are  for  the 
sections  on  Finishing  Operations  and  Making  Coated 
Papers.  Part  of  the  manuscript  on  Pumps  is  in  hand. 
Arrangements  are  going  on  for  a  glossary  of  papers 
and  their  uses,  sizes  weights,  etc. 

The  Joint  Executive  Commitee  spent  several  months 
carefully  investigating  the  best  means  of  publishing 
the  texts  and  after  authorization  given  at  the  Com- 
mittee Meeting  on  October  30,  1919,  the  Chairman  and 
Secretary  signed  a  contract  with  the  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.  of  New  York  City  on  December  23,  1919 
for  the  publication  of  the  texts.  The  contract  is  in 
much  detail  and  fully  protects  the  interests  of  all  par- 
ties concerned.  The  copyright  will  be  held  by  the  in- 
dustry. The  contract  may  be  cancelled  after  ten  years 
if  desired  upon  recompense  to  the  publishers  for  plates 
and  printed  matter  on  hand.  The  industry  is  to  re- 
ceive the  usual  royalties  and  liberal  discounts  from 
the  retail  price,  which  will  be  approximately  1  cent 
per  printed  page  for  the  bound  volumes  and  slightly 
higher  prices  for  other  forms.  The  material  will  be 
available   in   three  forms. 

First,  the  large  bound  volumes  as  outlined  in  the 
previous  reports. 

Second,  paper  bound  seccions  upon  particular  sub- 
jects of  not  less  than  32  pages  each,  for  sale  in  com- 
plete .sets  corresponding  to  the  bound  volumes. 

Third,  units  of  not  less  than  100  pages  especially  de- 
signed for  the  instruction  of  men  who  wish  to  study 
only  one  phase  of  manufacturing  and  its  related  pi-ob- 
lems  such  as  grinding,  beating,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Committee  is  constantly  receiving  requests 
for  these  books  and  inquiries  as  to  when  they  will  be 
available.  Many,  who  make  such  inquiries,  fail  to 
realize  the  tremendous  amount  of  detailer  work  re- 
quired for  the  preparation  and  illustration  of  more 
than  2,000  printed  pages  of  new  technical  matter. 
There  must  be  exceedingly  careful  examination  and 
revision  of  all  the  written  matter  and  verj-  careful 
study  and  preparation  of  blue  prints,  pictures  and 
sketches.  Then  there  must  be  type-setting,  proof- 
reading, final  revision,  printing  and  binding  and  the 
whole  must  be  done  in  a  way  that  will  reflect  credit 
upon  the  industry  and  make  the  work  a  satisfactory 
source  of  accurate  and  reliable  information.  Moreover 
in  order  to  get  the  kind  of  practical  information  de- 
sired it  has  been  necessary  to  call  upon  men  who  are 
busy  on  their  own  work  to  write  upon  their  particular 
specialities  and  often  it  has  been  difficult  for  these 
inen  to  find  time  in  which  to  prepare  their  contribu- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding  inherent  difficulties  of  this  sort 
steady  progress  is  being  made  in  the  accomplishment 
of  a  splendid  undertaking.  More  than  half  of  the 
manuscript  is  now  written.  Several  hundred  pages 
will  be  submitted  to  the  publishers  before  the  end  of 
the  month,  or  within  a  year  from  the  time  that  the  Ca- 
nadian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  and  the  American 
branches  of  the  industry  voted  financial  support  to 
the  plans  of  the  Vocational  Education  Committee. 

A  steady  pull  during  1920  should  see  the  entire  set 
of  textbooks  finished  and  give  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  great  in- 
dustry, whose  principal  raw  material  is  wood,  that 
has  provided  adequate  means  for  instruction  in  its 
essential  processes. — R.  S.  KELLOGG,  Secretary. 
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BRITISH  MILLS  IN  POSSIBLE  EXPORT  COMBINE. 

The  lollowiu"?  statemeat  has  been  received  from 
Mr.  F.  W.  Field,  British  Trade  Commissioner  iu  On- 
tario, being  based  on  information  forwarded  to  him 
by  the  British  Government's  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade. 

Paper 
The  general  position  in  the  paper-making  industry 
continues  to  improve,  tut  slowly.  The  difficulties 
which  face  the  manufacturer  with  regard  to  supplies 
of  raw  materials  are  steadily  diminishing  with  the 
gradual  return  of  imports  to  a  more  normal  level,  and 
in  that  respect  the  outlook  warrants  .considerable 
optimism  for  the  near  future. 

With  the  easing  of  these  troubles,  new  difficulties 
have,  however,  arisen  which  promise  to  retard  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  a  speedy  return  to  healthy 
conditions  an  ability  to  export  more  freely.  During 
the  war,  the  paper  industry  was  comparatively  free 
from  labor  troubles,  but  since  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities the  labor  question  has  gradually  come  into 
prominence,  and  has  culminated,  not  only  in  a  revised 
and  increased  scale  of  wages,  but,  still  more  serious-^ 
ly  affecting  the  industry,  a  three-shift  system  has  been 
adopted  in  place  of  the  two-shift  formerly  in  opera- 
tion. This  increase  in  shifts  naturally  entails  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  operatives  employed  and  the 
chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  scarcity  of  skilled  workers, 
many  mills  being  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number 
of  operatives  to  make  up  the  necessary  three  shifts. 
Production  is  thus  restricted  and  full  advantage  can- 
not be  taken  of  the  improved  supplies  of  raw  mate- 
rials. At  the  same  time  it  should  be  said  that  this  is 
considered  to  be  only  a  temporary  embarrassment 
and  the  paper  manufacturers  generally  are  very  hope- 
ful of  the  future. 

Export  Combination 
A  possible   development   which   may   affect   advan- 
tageously the  future  of  the  paper  export  trade  is  now 
under  consideration.    A  number  of  the  principal  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  paper-makers     have     been     considering 
the  formation  of  an  Export  Federation  of  Paper-Ma- 
kers for  the  purpose  of  promoting  sales  in  export  mar- 
kets.    No  definite  steps  have  yet  been  notified,  but  the 
proposal  has  so  far  obtained  a  considerable   amount 
of  support.    The  scheme  had  its  origin  iu  a  recent  tour 
abroad  of  one  of  the  directors  of  an  important  firm  of 
United  Kingdom   makers,  who   carried   samples   of  a 
number  of  other  producers,  and  the  scheme  will  pos- 
sibly apply  particularly     to     markets     in     the     Near 
East   but  prior  to  this  a  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Overseas  Trade  had  met  the  manufacturers 
and  suggested  a  movement  along  the  lines  indicated. 
New  United  Kingdom  Products. 
During    the    war.    United   Kingdom    manufacturers 
undertook  the  production  of  several  varieties  of  paper 
which  were  not  formerly  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try   and  in  some  cases  met  with  such  a  measure  of 
success  that  the  manufacture  is  being  carried  on  with 
every  prospect  of  continued  development.  The   chief 
of  tiiese  is,  possibly,  vegetable  parchment.     The  chief 
formerly  marketed  this  type  of  paper  so  successfully 
that   British   manufacturers    saw    jio    inducement    to 
compete,  but   the   experience   gained   during  the   war 
period  has  been  such   that   the   British  product   now 
compares   verv   favorably   with    German    parchment. 
Production,   is,   however,   confined   to   only   one   mill, 
and  the   output   is  not,   at   present,   of   large   volume 
although  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  materially  increase 
in  the  future     Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  grease- 


proof and  stereo  papers;  the  manufacture  of  both  of 
these  is  the  result  of  war-time  scarcity,  and  both  give 
promise  of  further  expansion.  Reference  has  prev- 
iously been  made  to  the  production  of  photographic 
base  paper. 

A  new  industry  recently  established  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  is  that  of  strawboard  manufacture.  The 
Irish  Paper  Mill  Company  (Limited),  of  Clondalkin, 
County  Dublin,  have  completed  extensions  to  their 
mills  and  are  now  engaged  in  producing  strawboards, 
which  are  .said  to  be  fully  equal  to  Dutch  products. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  FAITHFUL  SERVICE. 

A  pleasing  function  took  place  at  the  "Windsor  Mill 
of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  last  week,  when  Mr.  A.  De- 
Belois  was  presented  with  a  purse  on  the  completion  of 
his  fifteenth  year  of  service  in  the  company's  employ. 
The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell, 
who  referred  to  the  faithful  work  of  Mr.  DeBelois  and 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  still  doing  good  work  which  for  the 
Company,  sa  were  also  his  son,  a  machine  tender,  and 
his  grandson  also  working  in  the  machine  room.  Mr. 
DeBelois,  although  taken  by  surprise,  replied  in  a  neat 
mau'ner,  and  was  given  a  very  hearty  reception  by 
the  large  number  of  his  friends  and  fellow  employees 
who  were  present. 


TECHNICAL  SUPERVISION  OF   PULPWOOD 
OPERATIONS 

The  members  of  the  firm  of  James  D.  Lacey  and  Co. 
and  their  sssociates,  met  at  the  Chicago  office  during 
the  week  of  January  first  for  a  five  day  conference 
on  inter-offiee  plans  and  activities.  James  D.  Lacey 
and  E.  A.  Sterling  were  ou  from  New  York  and  C.  A. 
Lyford  and  F  W.  Thrane  from  Seattle.  Victor  Thrane 
who  for  the  past  year  has  divided  his  time  between 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  eastern  offices  was  in  Chic- 
ago, together  with  Wood  Beal  and  J.  W.  McCurdy, 
who  are  permanently  at  the  home  office. 

Mr.  Lacey  just  prior  to  his  return  to  New  York  on 
Tuesday,  expressed  himself  as  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  business  outlook,  reports  of  the  offices  in  indicat- 
ing not  only  a  very  marked  revival  of  activity  during 
the  latter  half  of  1919,  but  more  business  booked  for 
under  development  for  1920  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  five  years.  In  all  regions  stumpage  values 
are  reflecting  the  high  lumber  prices;  while  the  de- 
mand for  high  class  operating  properties  is  in  keeping 
with  the  period  of  prosperity  which  the  lumber  in- 
dustry is  entering.  In  the  East,  the  shortage  of  news- 
print and  other  classes  of  paper  is  leading  to  unpar- 
allelled  activity  in  remaining  supplies  of  raw  material. 
According  to  Mr.  Lacey  the  plans  of  the  firm  for 
1920  involve  no  radical  change  in  the  general  policy 
which  has  been  followed  for  many  years,  although 
there  will  be  a  broadening  in  general  lines  and  more 
intensive  work  in  special  fields.  The  New  York  office 
is  undertaking  the  management  or  supervision  of  .sev- 
eral timber  operations  in  connection  with  pulpwood 
production.  There  are  no  changes  in  the  personnel, 
except  that  F.  W.  Thrane  now  returns  to  the  Seattle 
office,  after  completing  his  government  work  as  Chief 
Accountant  for  the  U.  S.  Spruce  Production  Corpora- 
tion, and  George  R.  Birkelund,  who  has  worked  in 
the  East  most  of  the  time  since  his  discharge  from 
the  Aviation  Service,  is  now  permanently  assigned 
to  the  New  York  office. 
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DEAN  BAKER  CHOSEN  SECRETARY  A.  P.  &  P.  A. 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Jan.  12. — The  Amei-ican  paper  in- 
dustry has  taken  over  Dean  Hugh  P.  Baker,  head  of 
America '.s  biggest  Forestry  College,  The  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  under  conditions 
whoeh  indicate  both  that  America's  timber  industry 
appreciates  the  need  for  a  study  of  futnre  raw  ma- 
terials, and  for  men  with  a  technical  knowledge  of 
forestry  in  industry,  and  also  that  American  education 
does  not  offer  sufficient  financial  inducements  to  hold 
as  college  presidents  men  who  are  wanted  in  business. 

Dr.  Baker  resigned  January  10  to  accept  twice  the 
salary  which  he  is  now  rated  as  receiving,  to  become 
seeretary-ti'easurer  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association,  with  headquarters  at  New  York.  He  takes 
up  his  new  work  probably  about  ilarch  1.  The  trus- 
tees will  select  a  suceesor  to  Dr.  Baker  at  the  July 
meeting,  unless  a  special  meeting  is  held  earlier. 

The  selection  of  Dean  Baker  for  the  executive  officer 
of  the  parent  association  of  America's  great  paper  in-, 
dustry  according  means  to  Dr.  Baker,  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  the  advancement  of  the  principles  of  the 
forestry  profession  than  is  possible  in  any  college.  His 
letter  of  resignation  outlines  important  phases  of  Am- 
erican forestry  development  of  the  past  eight  years, 
and  also  discloses  that  in  the  spring  of  1919  he  refused 
an  offer  of  $7,500  from  the  outside  to  remain  as  Dean 
of  the  Colegc  at  .'|;6,000  salary.  Even  this  sum  h?  was 
not  to  receive  at  once,  for  under  the  rigid  New  York 
State  budget  the  raise  would  not  become  operative  until 
July  1,  1920,  and  then  only  after  action  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

The  plan  of  the  Amei'ican  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion in  offering  this  position  to  Dean  Baker  is  dis- 
closed in  the  following  letter  from  President  George 
W.  Si-sson,  Jr. : 

"The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  finds 
itself  in  need  of  a  man  of  ability,  education  and  breadth 
of  view,  to  act  as  its  secretary,  and  carry  out  the  policies 
of  the  association,  and  generally  direct  its  activities  in 
co-operation  with  its  president  and  executive  com- 
mittee. 

' '  The  members  of  this  association  have  come  to  realize 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  broadening  the  work 
of  the  Association  by  studying  the  problems  that  affect 
the  industry  nationally,  including  of  course,  amont;' 
others,  the  vital  question  of  the  future  raw  material 
supply  for  this  great  industry  on  which  the  business 
and  .social  life  of  the  nation  depend  for  an  indispensable 
article.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  work  to  do  through 
the  a.ssociation,  and  a  fine  opportunity  for  genuine 
public  service  in  making  it  effective  in  its  own  field. 

"In  easting  about  for  a  man  who  could  take  up  the 
work  with  every  prospect  of  successful  service  to  the 
industry  and  the  country,  we  have  come  to  feel  that 
you  present  in  many  ways  the  type  of  man  needed,  and 
our  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge  has  author- 
ized me  to  offer  the  position  to  you." 

Dean  Baker's  letter  of  resignation,  which  is  a  strik- 
ing outline  of  American  forestry  development,  is  in 
part  as  follows: 

"After  giving  this  matter  as  careful  consideration  as 
I  have  ever  given  any  matter  which  has  come  up  in  my 
life,  I  am  convinced  that  the  acceptance  of  the  new- 
place  will  make  me  a  stronger  man  in  every  way  by  the 
end  of  the  next  ten  years.  I  am  convinced,  also,  that 
my  acceptance  of  the  place  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
profession  of  forestry  in  America  and  that  it  will  be 
an   o|i|)ortnnity  to  take  forestry  to  one  of  the  greatest 


industries  in  the  country  dependent  upon  our  forests. 
In  view  of  the  opportunities  which  this  new  place  offers 
in  the  way  of  development —  and  that  is  the  entire  ap- 
peal, as  the  salary  offered  will  probably  not  mean  much 
more  in  New  York  than  the  salary  which  is  paid  me  ' 
here — I  ask  you  to  accept  my  resignation. 

"I  think  I  appreciate  very  fully  the  opportunities 
there  are  in  educational  work  in  this  country.  I  appre- 
ciate also  the  obligations  which  a  man  in  such  a  work 
has  to  his  profession  and  to  the  future.  The  public  is 
apathetic,  to  say  the  least,  as  to  the  needs  of  education 
with  the  result  that  our  public  schools  and  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  country  are  suffering 
for  the  lack  of  the  right  kind  of  men  and  women  in  the 
teaching  profession.  Possibly  I  may  have  served  the 
profession  a  bit  by  helping  to  emphasize  to  the  public 
the  necessity  for  giving  more  effective  support  of  every 
kind  to  the  development  of  education.  The  public 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  the  man  who  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  things  considered  of  large  importance  in 
life  to  remain  in  college  work  does  so  not  because  he  is 
a  theorist  or  impractical  or  afraid  of  the  stress  of  busi- 
ness life,  but  because  he  believes  in  his  work  and  because 
the  opportunities  for  service  which  that  work  presents 
appear  larger  to  him  than  the  opportunities  which  may 
come  from  other  lines  of  work. 

"Will  it  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  say  that  the  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  at  Syracuse,  during  the  time  I  have 
been  there,  has  been  developed  from  a  chair  and  a  desk 
and  two  instructors  to  a  permanent  institution  with  an 
excellent  faculty  and  with  as  fine  a  body  of  students 
as  can  be  found  in  any  other  college  in  the  land?  The 
College  is  permanent  in  the  State.  It  has  a  splendid 
future  because  it  has  a  real  piece  of  work  to  do." 


BOOKPRINT  ENQUIRY. 

Toronto,  January,  IS. — Commissioner  R.  H.  Pringle, 
K.  C,  held  a  brief  sitting  at  the  Parliament  Buildings 
this  week  when  he  conducted  a  further  enquiry  into 
the  cost  of  bookprint  paper.  It  was  brought  out  that 
the  prices  in  Halifax  and  Winnipeg  for  bookprint  were 
the  same  as  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  claimed  by  the  manufacturers  thai  only  a  reason- 
able advance  of  about  25  per  cent  in  a  year  had  been 
made. on  the  product  but  the  publisliers  claim  that 
this  advance  .should  be  reduced  because  no  enquiry 
had  been  made  into  the  cost  of  sulphite  pulp.  The  Com- 
missioner reaffirmed  his  refusal  to  grant  an  enquiry 
into  the  operations  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Company  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  that  company  has  ceased  the 
manufacture  of  bookprint.  It  was  stated  that  prices 
charged  for  bookprint  ranged  from  $7.25  per  hundred 
weight,  f.oo.b.  mill  for  No.  2,  up  to  $10.50.  One  witness 
Mr.  Wainwright,  said  prices  were  higher  in  the  Unitt'd 
States,  reaching  $11  for  No.  2  than  in  Canada,  and 
th.qt  there  was  a  shortage. 


A  GOOD  BEGINNING 

"Anyhow,"  said  the  optimist,  "we  have  made  the 
Fourth  of  July  safe  and  sane." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  pessimist,  "but  there  are  three 
hundred  and  sixty-four  other  days  in  the  year  still  to 
be  looked  after." 


The  Americn  Writing  Paper  Company  announced 
last  Friday  an  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  to  20 
per  cent,  effective  January  19.  The  reason  given  is 
"the  advancing  costs,  of  raw  materials  and  labor,  and 
the  operating  exigencies  with  which  the  fine  paper 
industrv  is  faced. 
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Technical  Section 


A-l.  American  pulpwoods.  Otto  Kress,  Sidney  D. 
Wells,  and  Yauee  P.  Edwardes.  Paper,  24,  914-22, 
(1919).  The  various  American  woods  are  listed,  to- 
gether with  the  yields  obtained  in  semi-commercial 
cooks  (under  exceptionally  favorable  conditions)  by 
different  methods  of  treatment  (sulphite,  sulphate, 
soda,  groundwood),  and  the  possible  uses  to  which  they 
may  be  put. — A.P. — C. 

A-2.  The  suitability  of  second  cotton  linters,  cotton 
shavings,  and  hull  fibre  for  paper  manufacture.  Otto 
Kress  and  Sidney  D.  Wells.  Paper.  24,  569-82,  (1919). 
Discussion  of  above  paper.  Paper,  24,  632-8,  (1919). 
The  paper  presents  the  results  of  tests  made  on  a  semi- 
commercial  scale  at  the  F.P.L.  Madison,  Wis.  These 
materials  can  be  used  for  the  very  highest  grades  of 
book  paper  and  require  a  smaller  consumption  of  chemi- 
cals than  wood.  The  consumption  could  doubtless  be 
still  further  reduced  by  means  of  a  duster  to  remove  the 
dirt.  The  sulphate  process  is  more  advantageous  than 
the  soda  process,  both  as  regards  consumption  of 
chemicals,  vield  and  quality  of  pulp.  The  pulp  bleaches 
very  easily  with  from  2-8%  of  35%  bleaching  powder. 
— A.P.-C. ' 

A-3  Seaweed  as  papermaking  material.  ('.  Flau- 
ent.  Papier,  22,  (May  1919).  Paper,  24,  882.  (1919). 
Suggests  the  use  of  sea-wrack  as  a  source  of  pulp.— A. 
P.-C. 

A-3.  Paper  material.  J.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Cheui.,  11, 
927,  (1919).  Experiments  carried  out  at  the  Imperial 
Institute  London,  show  that  the  husks  of  Burma  rice 
are  not,  as  was  at  first  hoped,  suitable  for  making  jiaper. 
The  fibres  from  the  husks  had  an  average  length  of 
from  0.5-0.7  mm.  and  the  pulp  contained  a  large  pro- 
portion of  gelatinous  material  which  could  not  be  sat- 
isfactorily removed  by  heating  and  washing;  the  pulp 
might  be"  used  as  a  filler  in  admixture  with  longer  fib- 
ered  pulps  for  the  manufacture  of  low-grade  papc-  «v 
straw-board. — A.P.-C. 

A-4.  Determining  lignin  in  fibre.  Waentig  and 
Gierish.  Zeit.  f.  angew.  Chemie.  32,  (1919).  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind,  Aug.  15.  1919.  Paper,  25,  72.  (19191.  The 
lignin  is  determined  from  the  amount  of  Tl  absorbed 
by  the  fibre.— A.P.-C. 

A-4.  The  "Wedge"  system  of  testing  pulp,  sindall 
and  Bacon.  Paper  Makers'  Monthly  J.,  May  15,  1919. 
Paper.  24,  609-12,  (1919).  The  article  shows  how  the 
wedge  method,  as  used  for  baled  lap  pulp,  may  be 
adapted  to  sampling  rolls.  See  Pulp  &  Paper.  17,  950,- 
972,  (1919). -A.P.-C. 

A-4  &  5.  Essentials  of  woodpulp  testing.  K.  .M. 
Williams.  Paper,  24,  586-8,  (1919).  A  description  (>f 
the  essential  points  of  a  proper  equipment  for  lestmg 
pulp  for  moisture.  These  are,  a  sensitive  and  aeeurate 
balance;  an  oven  sufficiently  large  to  handle  samples 
representing  at  least  5"^,  of  the  mill  production,  pro- 
vided with  a  device  for  regulating  and  recording  the' 
temperature  and  constructed  so  as  to  allow  th.'  mois- 
ture laden  air  to  (■seai)e  freely.    -A.P.  (' 

A-12  Estimating  rosin  in  rosin  size  milk.  Ross 
(Jampbell.  Paper.  24  88:-!  (1919),  Tlie  amount  of  size 
is  determined  by  evaporHling  llir  wator  :ind  weighing 
the  solids  left.— A.P.-C. 


A-14.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  starch  in 
papery.  V.  Vcxn-hees  and  Oliver  Kemm.  Paper,  24, 
1091-5,  (1919).  The  method  adopted  consists  in  the 
extraction  of  starch  from  the  paper  by  a  dilute  acetic 
acid  solution,  separation  of  the  pulp  on  a  suction-  fil- 
ter, hydroly.sis  of  the  carbohydrate  material  in  the 
filtrate  with  dil.  HCl,  neutralization  of  the  HCl  with 
Na^COs,  and  titration  of  the  alkaline  solution  with 
Fehling's  solution  in  the  usual  way.  The  Fehliug's  sol- 
ution should  be  standardized  against  one  of  the  or- 
dinary starches  used  in  papermaking.  Complete  de- 
tails are  given  of  the  experimental  data  from  which 
the  method  was  evolved. — A.P.-C. 

A-12  Control  method  for  rosin  size  solutions.  W. 
P.  Codwise.  Paper,  24,  965-6,  (1919).  The  milk  is  tit- 
rated with  0.1  N  IL.SO4,  using  methyl  orange  as  in- 
dicator. The  method  is  quick  and  satisfactory  for 
checking  the  uniformity  of  rosin  size  solutions. — A.P. 
-C. 

A-14.  Impact  tester  for  fibre  board.  E.  0.  Reed 
and  P.  P.  Vietch.  Paper,  24,  923-6,  (1919).  Descrip- 
tion of  a  tester  for  determining  the  resistance  to  im- 
pact of  fibre  board.  There  is  no  direct  relation  be- 
tween the  resistance  to  impact  and  the  bursting 
strength  of  the  fibre  board.  Since  the  serviceability  of 
fibre  shipping  containers  is  largely  dejiendent  on  its 
resistance  to  impact,  the  determination  of  this  quality 
should  be  useful  in  prejudging  the  serviceability  of 
these  materials.  The  tester  does  not  injure  the  corrug- 
ations when  clamping  for  the  test,  as  di'i's  the  bursting 
strength  machine. — A.P.-C. 

A-14.  Testing"  of  tar  roofing  board.  Papierfabrik- 
ant,  Nov.  22.  1918.  Papier,  22,  149-3.  (May  1919). 
Papier.  24,  926,  (1919V  See  Pulp  and  Paper.  17,  582. 
(1919)._A.P.-C. 

A-14  Graphic  analytical  method  for  paper.  Ignat- 
ius L.  Gartland.  Paper,  25,  515-9,  (1919).  A  s.vstem 
is  proposed  whereby  it  is  iiossible,  by  mean  of  physical, 
chemical,  and  photomierographic  charts,  to  present  in 
graphic  form  all  the  information  afforded  by  an  analy- 
tical examination  of  the  paper,  and  also  provide  per- 
manent records  of  the  various  qualities  of  any  given 
paper  produced  by  a  mill  over  any  desired  period  of 
time.  B.v  checking  the  various  charts  against  each 
other  the  cause  of  ]ioor  quality  can  usuall.v  be  easil.v 
traced.— A.P.-C. 

A-14.  Testing  for  sizing  with  iodine.  J.  Ind.  & 
Eng.  Chem.,  11,  972,  (1919).  If  some  of  the  pai)er  is 
teased  out  with  a  needle  on  a  microscope  slide  and  is 
dabbed  with  1  solution  (1%  KI  solution  saturated  with 
1),  a  brown  color  is  produced  whether  the  size  is  ani- 
mal or  rosin.  If,  however,  the  paper  is  heated  with  a 
little  water  on  the  slide  and  then  removed,  the  residue 
shows  characteristic  ap|)earances  under  the  micros- 
cope. Animal-sized  paper  leaves  behind  a  considerable 
residue  extending  over  the  whole  surfaee  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  water.  The  1  gradually  dissidves  it  with 
a  rusty  red  color.  If  the  paper  be  i-os'u-sized  it 
leaves  but  little  residue  which  shows  a  grainy  struc- 
ture with  an  uneven  dented  edge  around  the  space 
formerly  taken  up  on  the  slide  by  the  watery  solution. 
This  residue  alsn  ;;ives  a  lirown  colo)'  with  the  sol- 
ntion.— A.P.-C. 
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A-16  Rustless  metal  for  paper  mills.  Jas.  Strachan. 
World's  Paper  Trade  Rev.,  Juue  6,  1919.  Paper,  24, 
789-90.  (1919).  A  review  of  the  receut  progress  in  the 
manufacture  of  acid  and  rust-proof  iron  and  steel,  and 
suggestions  as  to  their  applications  in  paper  mills. — A. 
P.-C. 

A-0.  The  development  of  a  mill  laboratory.  0.  E. 
Bryant.  Pulp  and  Paper,  17,  619-20,  (1919).  Paper,  24, 
970-1,  (1919).  Notes  on  the  requirements  of  the  lab. 
in  connection  with  paper  mill  operations. — A. P.-C. 

C-2.  Paper  pulp  mill  bark  as  a  tanning  material. 
Vance  P.  Edwardes,  Paper.  24,  10525,  (1919).  The 
(hemlock)  bark  should  be  dried  to  prevent  deterior- 
ation and  to  decrease  freight  charges.  Drying  does 
not  injure  the  bark  as  regards  tannin  content.  The 
material  should  be  screened  before  drying  as  this  re- 
sults in  far  more  rapid  and  efficient  drying,  or  leach- 
ing if  extract  is  to  be  made.  The  wool  content  should 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  the  wood  is  a  diluent  and 
uniform  quality  is  important  for  the  tanner.  If  a 
suitable  barker  could  be  devised,  the  bark  from  the 
hemlock  lumber  industry,  could  more  than  supply  the 
needs  of  the  tanning  industry.  Work  on  this  problem 
is  being  continued. — A. P.-C. 

C-7.  Machine  for  washing  pulpwood.  U.S.A.  pat- 
ent No.  1,309,543.  Jas.  L.  Phillips.  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 
Paper,  25,  89,  (1919).  The  sticks  of  wood  are  sprayed 
with  water  in  a  cylindrical  rotating  drum,  which  is 
placed  in  a  tank  containing  water,  the  level  of  which 
may  be  regulated.  The  circumferential  wall  of  the 
drum  is  formed  of  flat  strips  with  spaces  between 
them.— A.P.-C. 

D-4.  Groundwrood  pulpstones.  Paper,  24,  872-7, 
(1919).  Some  of  the  sandstones  from  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  in  so  far  as  could  be  judged  from  lab.  tests, 
should  furnish  pulpstones  equal  to  the  best  imported 
ones.  The  properties  of  a  good  stone  are  described. 
—A.P.-C. 

E-2  Ethyl  alcohol  from  waste  sulphite  liquor  E. 
C.  Sherrard  and  Galo  W.  Blanco.  Paper,  24,  746.52, 
757,  (1919).  Experimental  fermentations  gave  yields 
of  0.70-1.15%  and  commercial  fermentations  0.53-0.- 
79%.  The  latter  are  low  on  account  of  low  sugar  con- 
centration of  the  liquor,  the  average  yield  in  practice 
being  about  0.65%  in  summer  and  0.80%in  winter. 
On  large  scale  fermentation  yeast  tempered  to  the 
liquor  just  prior  to  fermentation  gave  somewhat  larger 
yields  than  yeast  permanently  acclimated,  but  its  usr 
entails  greater  cost.  Methods  are  given  for  the  per- 
manent acclimation  of  yeast  and  also  for  the  acclim- 
ation just  before  fermentation.  The  value  of  a  liquor 
or  of  a  yeast  should  not  be  judged  from  the  amount 
of  sugar  that  disappears  or  fermentation,  as  part  of  it 
may  be  transformed  into  compounds  other  than  alcohol. 
Investigations  are  being  continued,  particularly  as  re- 
gards sugar  fluctuations  during  digestion. — A.P.-C. 

E-2.  Alcohol  from  sulfite  waste  liquor.  Ralph  H. 
McKee.  Paper.  24,  584-6,  (1919).  Pulp  &  Paper,  17, 
581-2,  (1919).  The  S(>,  need  not  be  removed  from  the 
liquor  before  fermenting,  provided  air  is  bubbletl 
through  the  fermenting  liquid,  so  as  to  })rovide  suffic- 
ient oxygen  for  the  yeast.  The  estimated  cost  is  about 
20  cents  per  U.  S.  gall,  of  95%  alcohol,  with  a  possibil- 
ity of  lowering  it  to  15  cents. — A.P.-C. 

E-0;  R-1.  Russian  chemical  pulp  industry.  Paper, 
24,  859,  (1919).  A  short  review  of  the  present  status 
of  the  industrv. — A.P.-C. 


F-5.  Waste  in  pulping  by  the  sulphate  process. 
Technical  notes  of  the  (U.S.)  Forest  Products  Lab. 
Paper,  24,  608,  (1919).  In  pulping  1  t.  of  wood  (bone- 
dry)  consisting  of  967o  wood  and  4%  bark,  22.9  lb. 
of  NaOH  and  8.5  lb.  of  Na^S  are  needed  to  reduce  the 
bark.  The  pulp  produced  from  the  bark  is  useless 
and  produces  a  variation  in  color  in  the  pulp  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  uniform  shade  in  the 
fini.shed  paper. — A.P.-C. 

F-0.  Soda  and  sulphate  mills  inventory.  Technical 
Notes,  (U.S.)  Forest  Products  Lab.,  No.  C-6.  Paper, 
24,  790-1,  (1919).  By  means  of  weekly  inventories  of 
the  soda  in  the  systems,  leaky  tanks  and  pipe-lines 
and  slopovers  from  careless  operation  are  soon  de- 
tected. The  calculations  are  greatly  facilitated  by 
means  of  graphs  on  which  lbs.  of  Na,,0  are  plotted 
against  degrees  "B  for  the  various  liquors.— A.P.-C. 

G-11  Centrifugal  device  as  a  miU  save-aU  U.  S. 
A.  patent  No.  1,312,976.  Frank  Groch,  Cobalt,  Ont. 
Paper,  25,  91-3,  (1919).  The  pulp-bear?ng  water  is 
first  passed  through  a  specially  constructed  impeller 
where  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  suitable  amount  of 
air,  which  produces  a  froth  to  which  a  large  part' of 
the  fibres  adhere.  The  water  overflows  into  a  box,  and 
the  supernatant  froth  passes  into  a  launder  provided 
with  a  screen  or  filter,  which  effects  the  final  separ- 
ation of  the  solids  from  the  liquid.  The  warer  passes 
from  the  overflow  chamber  to  the  discharge  chamber, 
from  which  it  is  discharged  through  a  vortex  classifier, 
where  the  solid  particles  which  Avere  not  helti  by  the 
froth  are  thrown  back  into  the  discharge  chamber, 
whence  they  find  their  way  back  to  the  overflow  cham- 
ber, and  are  returned  to  the  impeller  for  retreatment. 
—A.P.-C. 

G-0.  How  pulp  flow  is  regulated.  Le  Digesteur. 
Paper,  24,  1012-3,  (1919).  A  description  of  the  devices 
used  at  the  Laureutide  mill,  Grand  Mere,  P.  Q.,  for 
automatically  regulating  the  flow  of  sulphite  and 
groundwood. — A.P.-C. 

H-4.  Electrolytic  bleach.  Anson  G.  Betts.  Paper, 
24,  788-9,  (1919).  A  general  outline  of  the  .superiority 
of  NaOCI  over  lime  bleach.  By  using  a  Mg  cathode 
in  the  preparation  of  NaOCI  there  is  practically  no 
cathode  reduction,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  thin 
film  of  Mg  (0H)„  on  the  cathode  surface.  This  in- 
creases the  current  efficiency,  the  %  of  NaCl  con- 
verted into  NaOCI,  and  the  strength  of  available  CI 
in  the  solution. — A.P.-C. 

L-4.  Paper  barrels.  A.  H.  Searle.  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Iiid.,  38,  .337-8T,  (1919).  Paper,  25,  523,  (1919).  A 
machine  has  been  devised  by  means  of  which  paper 
barrels  of  any  suitable  size  are  made  from  paper  by 
winding  a  .slit  strip  of  paper  around  mandrels  to  form 
the  ends,  which  are  then  joined  by  winding  the  full- 
width  strip  around  the  middle  as  many  times  as  de- 
sired. About  20  sec.  is  required  to  make  a  barrel  of 
the  size  ordinarily  used  for  flour. — A.P.-C. 

L-7.  Paper  thread.  J.  Ind.  &  Bug.  Chem.,  11,  1160, 
(1919),  A  ,Si)anish  company  at  Granada,  Spain,  has 
begun  the  manufacture  of  thread  from  paper  from 
Spanish  eucalyptus  pulp. — A.P.-(\ 

M-4.  Cutting  power  transmission  costs.  N.  P. 
Winehell  Jr.  Paper.  24,  616-20.  (1919).  Detailed  ad- 
vice as  to  the  designing  and  proper  care  of  belting 
—A.P.-C. 

M-4.  Care  of  leather,  rubber  and  fabric  belting. 
N.  P.  Winehell  Jr.,  Paper,  24,  966-9,  (1919).  Detailed 
advice  as  to  the  proper  care  and  use  of  belting.-A.P.-C. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  NEWS 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent) 

London,  January  1,  1920. — To-daj-  we  enter  upon 
another  year's  woi'k  and  we  hope  that  the  ensuing 
twelve  months  will  be  as  successful  for  the  paper  and 
pulp  manufacturers  as  the  last  three  months  of  1919. 
Prom  March  to  December  1919,  manufacturers  and 
their  salesmen  were  working  at  pressure  to  recover  the 
trade  lost  in  five  years,  and  the  period  was  also  given 
over  to  re-organization — the  old  workers  returning 
to  their  old  jobs,  and  the  new  workers  seeking  new 
jobs,  while  the  millowners  had  their  representatives 
examining  the  conditions  of  trade  far  near,  and  con- 
sidering their  reports  on  future  action.  The  whole 
year  was  practically  a  transforming  period,  full  of 
rumors  attendant  naturally  in  such  a  time,  and  deci- 
sions had  to  be  made  quickly  and  firmly.  The  success 
of  the  reorganization  was  noticeable  at  the  end  of  1919 
when  the  exports  and  imports  were  presented  to  the 
public  for  examination.  Li  the  British  mills  and  Brit- 
ish market  there  are  still  organizers  at  work,  because 
the  market  is  bereft  of  the  following  imports,  the  fig- 
ures being  those  of  1913: 

Paper  of  all  Kinds  Tons 

Germany 29,029 

France 184 

Belgium 20,613 

Here  we  get  a  total  of  49.823  tons  of  paper  of  all 
kinds  stopped  from  the  British  consumer. 

This  deficienc.y  had  to  be  made  up  somehow.  Can- 
ada and  Newfoundland  stopped  into  the  breach  and 
supplied  part  of  the  deficiency.  The  British  mills  were 
robbed  of  a  good  number  of  their  workers  by  the  war, 
but  notwithstanding  they  made  a  great  effort  to  deal 
with  deficiencies.  As  a  result  prices  soared,  a  Paper 
Controller  was  appointed  and  in  1919  the  British 
uuirket  was  relieved  of  a  controllership  and  "thrown 
open".  At  one  point  in  the  year  it  looked  as  if  the 
market  was  never  going  to  recover  itself,  but  fortu- 
nately the  Government  released  labor  and  then  a  re- 
vival started  in  trade.  As  matters  stand  now  there  is 
not  much  to  complain  of  in  the  market.  "We  have  good 
stocks  of  newsprint,  thanks  to  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land, additional  supplies  coming  in  from  Scandinavia, 
and  in  the  near  future  no  sign  of  a  shortage  of  paper. 
In  addition,  when  one  considers  the  many  vicissitudes 
through  which  the  paper  market  has  passed,  prices 
at  the  moment  cannot  be  said  to  be  on  a  high  level. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  to-day  in  England 
it  is  the  only  manufactured  article  that  is  not  com- 
j)lained  of  in  the  high  price  list.  Foreign  stationery 
is — but  not  Canadian  or  British  paper. 

It  will  be  another  few  days  before  I  get  the  figures 
relating  to  pulp.  The  pulp  market  in  1919  varied  a 
good  deal,  but  towards  the  end  business  was  looking 
very  hopeful,  particularly  in  October  and  November 
when  there  was  quite  a  little  revival.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  the  demand  was  good  and  prices  very 
firm.  As  1913  was  a  good  year  here  I  will  quote  the 
imports  of  pulp  for  the  information  of  Canadian 
mills : 

Tons  £ 

Chemical  Bleached  Dry  20.621  221.565 

Chemical   Unbleached  374.684  3,031.625 

Chemical  Wet  16,498  59.171 

Gronndwood  Moist  557,187  1,263.769 

Groundwood  Dr^-  8.967  41.557 


These  figures  leave  a  total  of  977,957  tons  valued 
at  £4,617,687  and  they  will  be  found  interesting  when 
compai'ed  with  my  annual  report  of  1919  figures. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers 
Ltd.,  was  held  here  last  week  and  Edgar  Smith,  the 
President,  said  there  was  a  decline  in  their  profits 
due  to  reduced  turnover  arising  from  the  scarcity  of 
raw  materials  and  increased  cost  of  production.  As 
soon  as  thej'  found  is  possible  to  reduce  prices  they 
made  substantial  reductions  all  round,  bringing  their 
prices  at  August  last  down  to  such  a  level  that  they 
will  effectively  compete  with  anything  that  is  pro- 
duced. Their  export  trade  was  gratifying.  During 
the  period  of  war,  in  spite  of  difficulties  they  had  giv- 
en great  attention  to  this  trade,  feeling  sure  that  when 
the  free  export  of  goods  was  again  in  operation  they 
would  materially  augment  the  company's  returns. 
Their  activities  had  taken  the  form  of  advertising, 
sending  out  direct  representatives,  exhibiting  goods 
at  international  fairs  and  finally  they  had  produced 
a  film  which  will  be  exhibited  in  56  large  cities  of  the 
world  showing  the  manufacture  of  wall  paper  in  pro- 
gress. For  the  year  10  per  cent  has  been  paid  on  the 
ordinary  shares  and  five  per  cent  on  the  deferred 
shares. 

The  report  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Paper 
Makers  has  reached  me.  It  was  issued  in  December 
and  says  the  paper  trade  continues  to  be  extremely 
brisk  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  all  classes  of 
paper.  The  Society  has  very  few  members  unemploy- 
ed out  of  its  total  of  3,115  workers.  Since  the  out- 
break of  war  the  Society  has  suffered  owing  to  losses 
amougst  skilled  men,  and  the  question  of  providing 
skilled  workers  out  of  the  unskilled  material  arose. 
The  payment  of  unskilled  labor  has  been  handled  as 
follows : — One  third  the  difference  between  the  wages 
the  man  is  receiving  and  the  full  wages  of  the  job  to 
which  he  is  being  promoted,  to  be  paid  on  promotion, 
two-thirds  in  six  months  and  the  full  rate  in  twelve 
mouths.  The  difference  between  the  wages  paid  to  the 
man  and  th?  full  rate  to  be  equally  divided  between^ 
those  assisting  the  man  promoted  and  the  firm.  This, 
a  sen.sible  scheme,  should  speed  up  skilled  workers 
and  relieve  the  shortage. 

The  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  has  made  his  re- 
port on  India.  It  does  not  bring  up  much  in  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  but  all  the  same  it  tells  us  that 
Sabai  Grass  has  been  used  in  increa.sed  quantities  fur 
pulp  production.  Special  articles  have  appeared  on 
this  Sabai  Gra.ss  for  some  years  past  in  the  "Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine"  (see  class  A  3  for  abstracts.) 
I  gather  from  the  report  that  in  the  Indian  paper  mills 
preparation  are  being  made  to  cope  with  America's 
competition.  That  is  one  reason  why  Sabai.  Baib,  or 
Bhabar  grasses  are  being  more  handled.  Before  the 
war  capital  was  shy  of  the  prospects  in  the  Indian 
paper  trade  and  the  industry  was  in  a  precarious  con- 
dition. However,  Britishers  have  since  been  engaged 
and  are  brightening  things  up. 

This  is  my  new  year's  advice.  If  only  industrial 
peace  can  be  secured,  1920  will,  in  the  opinion  of  trade 
experts,  be  the  greatest  bo()m  year  for  the  Dominions 
and  Colonies.  The  shipping  question  must  be  solved 
aud  after  the  excellent  reports  on  the  British  paper 
and  pulp  market  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  there  is  very  little  left 
undone  to  push  trade  openings  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 
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The  Gerlach-Barklow  Company  of  Joliet,  111.,  have 
purchased  the  McCloy  factory  in  Stratford  and  wil! 
open  a  branch  there  on  April  1,  for  the  manufacture 
of  calendars,  lithographed  advertising-  specialties 
etc.,  moving  their  headquarters  from  Toronto  to 
Strathford.  About  fifty  hands  will  be  employed. 
Stratford  says  that  the  Company  decided  to  locate 
there  after  seeing  the  city's  park  scherrne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Mundv  celebrated  their  dia- 
mond wedding  jubilee  in  Oshawa  on  Jan.  5.  Mr. 
Mundv  is  a  veteran  newspaper  man  having  served  his 
apprenticeship  more  than  si-^tv  years  aero  on  the  To- 
ronto Globe  and  was  on  The  Echo,  and  Colonist  before 
inovina'  to  Prince  Albert.  Ont..  where  he  edited  the 
Ontario  Observer.  After  that  he  also  published  The 
Ontario  Advocate  in  U'^bridp'e  and  The  Ontario  Ob- 
server in  Port  Perry  and  in  1S7S  he  purchased  the  On- 
tario Reformer  at  Oshawa  and  edited  it  until  1910 
when  he  sold  out  to  the  Peformer  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishino'  Coninnnv  of  I'-hich  he  is  still  the  president. 
iMr.  Mundv  is  now  eisrhtv-three  years  of  age. 

D.  F.  Pobertson,  cenpral  manaarer  of  the  North- 
umberland Paper  and  Electric  Comnanv.  of  Campbell- 
ford.  0"t..  has  been  elected  a  councillor  in  that  town. 
St.  Thomas  Roves.  Limited  has  ben  eranted  a  chart- 
er with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  and  head  office  is 
St.  Thomas.  The  conmanv  is  empowered  to  manu- 
facture, sell  and  deal  in  paper,  cardboard  and  other 
boxes  and  to  carry  on  a  general  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. Amono'  the  iiicornorators  of  the  new  company 
are  A.  E.  Ponsford  and  Peter  H.  Kolb. 

Printing:  craftsmen  in  Toronto  held  a  meeting  this 
week  and  orsanii'ed  an  assoejation  to  be  known  as  The 
Toronto  Club  of  Printiiuy  Craftsmen.  The  organiza- 
tion will  be  affiliated  with  a  similar  bodv  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line.  Perrv  R.  Tjong  of  the  Curtis  Pnblish- 
inar  Companv  of  Philadelphia  gave  a  short  talk  on  the 
aims  and  objects  of  sucli  orsranizations  and  the  fol- 
lowino-  officers  were,  elected  pro  tem ;  President, 
Charles  Keates  of  Southam  Press:  Secretary  Treas- 
urer. C.  W.  Perry  of  Grip  Engravinar:  Press  Repi'e- 
sentative.  George  Smith  of  Saturday  Night. 

John  Lewis  of  the  editorial  department  of  the  To- 
ronto Star  has  left  Toronto  for  Ottawa  where  he  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  political  literature  of  the 
National  Liberal  Orsranization. 

Prices  of  United  States  newspapers  and  magazines 
have  risen  ten  per  cent  oAving  to  the  exchange  rates 
t)etween  this  country  and  the  States.  In  a  letter  to 
its  agents  in  Montreal  and  Ontario  the  American  News 
Company  stated  that  efforts  had  been  made  to  have 
United  States  publishers  make  rebates  to  offset  the 
exchange  rate.  Somte  met  the  request  with  the  desired 
rebate,  but  others  replied  that  owiner  to  th  hisrh  cost 
of  manufacture  it  was  impossible.  Higher  prices  are 
now  being  charged  for  magazines  in  most  centres  to 
lia-ake  up  the  deficiency  in  the  selling  prices. 
..■  The  improvement  of  the  news  service  was  the  chief 
tbpjc  considered  at  a  conference  held  in  Toronto  on 
Wednesday    of    tliis    week    of   representatives    of     the 


^ 


evening  paper  section  of  the  Canadian  Press,  Limited, 
Ontario  and  Quebec  districts. 

Sir  George  Bury  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  in  To- 
ronto this  week.  No  official  statement  concerning 
the  meeting  was  given  out  and  as  far  as  could  be 
learned  only  routine  matters  were  considered.  Sir 
George  has  just  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Japan  and  the  Orient.  In  Japan  he  closed  a  number 
of  contracts  of  his  own  mills  and  speaks  optimistical-  • 
ly  of  the  prospects  of  Canadian  trade  in  that  quarter 
if  advantages  is  taken  of  the  opportunities  that  MS^ 
offering.  ,^'^""~'' 

Reforestation  and  conservation  of  Ontario's  timber 
areas  was  the  subject  ol'  an'  important  conference 
which  was  held  in  Premier  Drury's  office  on  Wed- 
nesday of  this  week.  Plans  Avere  also  discussed  for 
a  survey  of  the  timber  wealth  of  the  Province,  similar 
to  the  one  recently  completed  in  British  Columbia.  In 
addition  to  the  Prime  Minister  there  were  present 
Hon.  Beniah  Bowman,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests: 
James  White,  of  the  Commission  on  Conservation, 
Ottawa :  Clyde  Leavitt,  chief  forester  for  that 
comniis.sion ;  R.  D.  Craig,  forester  in  Ontario  for  the 
Commission  and  Mr.  Zavitz,  forestry  expert  of  the 
Ontario  Government. 

Tiie  annual  conference  and  fourth  annual  President's 
bantiuet  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,    was    held    ■^'-    '■--''       '  -  •■       ■>-    -■ 

10th.  Those  from  Toronto  who  attended  the  gather- 
ing were  Vice-President  Lieut.  Col.  T.  Gibson,  Secre- 
tary J.  G.  Gibson.  T.  H.  Watson,  a  director  and  T>r. 
A.  H.  Abbott  of  Toronto  University  who  was  one  of 
the  speakers.  The  gathering  brought  many  repre- 
sentatives of  the  company  together  and  at  the  ban- 
(piet,  as  well  as  in  the  various  conferences,  a  fine  spirit 
of  business  combined  with  good  fellowship,  was  in 
evidence.  Some  excellent  addresses  were  given  at 
the  banquet  and  an  interesting  and  much  appreciated 
feature  of  the  entertainment  end  of  the  conference 
was  a  moving  picture  film  entitled  "From.  Spruce  to 
Newsprint,"  showing  the  entire  operations  of  the 
Spanish  River  Company,  from  the  woods  to  the  finish- 
ed product.  The  banquet  was  presided  over  by  Pre- 
sident George  H.  Mead  and  there  was  much  music, 
speaking  and  merry-making  at  the  festive  board. 

The  Continental  Paper  Products,  Limited,  has  been 
granted  a  charter  by  the  Dominion  Government.  The 
company  has  been  formed  at  Ottawa  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  over  the  Continental  Bag  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Limited  and  will  deal  in  and  manufacture  var- 
ious lines  of  pulp  and  paper  products. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Canada  Gazette  contains  the 
announcement  of  the  incorporation  of  F  B.  Common, 
L.  H.  Ballantyne.  F.  G.  Bush,  H.  W.  Jackson,  G.  R. 
Drennan.  A.  G.  Yeoman,  W.  P.  Creah  and  M.  J.  O'- 
Brien, all  of  Montreal,  who  are  empowered  to  acnuir" 
the  business  now  carried  on  by  the  Laurentide  Com- 
pany, Limited  and  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
imlji  and   pajier  products. 
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K.  H.  Bryan  of  tho  Brompton  Piilp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Limited,  and  Air.  Hampshire,  of  the  J.  C.  Wil- 
son Paper  Company,  of  ]Moutreal.  were  business  visi- 
tors in  Toronto  this  week. 

The  Calder  Pulp  and  Timber  CouDi)any,  Limited, 
are  erecting  a  rossing  a  plant  at  Bnrt  in  Northern 
Ontario  and  are  installing  equipment  that  is  estimated 
to  ross  from  100  to  110  cords  daily.  The  company  re- 
ports that  there  is  fair  promise  of  a  good  cut  of  pulp- 
wood  this  winter  in  their  district. 

The  many  friends  of  F.  P.  Currie,  President  of  the 
Dominion  Paper  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  paper 
makers  in  Canada,  will  be  sorry  to  hear  he  has  been 
ill  iu  the  Victoi'ia  Hospital  for  the  past  three  months. 
His  condition  is  very  precarious. 

J.  Pien-e  Rolland  of  the  RoUand  Paper  Company 
who  has  been  Alderman  in  Outreraont  for  the  last 
3  years  has  been  reelected  by  acclamation  for  the 
West  Ward,  January  12.  Mr.  Rolland  has  been  living 
in  Outremont  for  the  last  7  years  and  has  been  Church 
Warden,  School  Commissioner  and  Alderman  of  his 
town. 

H.  Milette  well  known  salesman  for  the  Dominion 
Paper  Co.  for  the  last  25  years,  after  having  been  9 
years  Chairman  of  the  Catholic  School  Board  of  Out- 
remont was  elected  by  acclamation  Alderman  for  the 
North  Ward,  on  January  12. 

Since  October,  1918,  the  Chemical  Plant  of  the  East- 
ern Manufacturing  Co.,  Bangor,  Me.,  has  not  had  an 
accident  in  which  any  one  has  been  injured  so  that 
any  time  was  lost  This  is  a  period  of  15  months  and 
shows  that  the  men  employed  are  as  anxious  as  the 
management  to  guard  against  unnecessary  accidents, 
and  such  a  record  could  uot  have  been  obtained  if 
the  men  had  not  shown  their  interest. 

EUwood  Wilson,  chief  forester  for  the  Laurentide 
Company  is  in  Florida,  enjoying  a  well-earned  holiday 
and  rest.  He  will  return  in  time  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  foresters  and  paper  men  in  Montreal  the  last  of 
this  month. 

Dr.  Milton  Hersey.  of  Milton  Hersey,  Ltd.,  consult- 
ing chemical  engineers,  Montreal,  returned  last  week 
from  a  short  vacation  in  Cuba.  He  is  ninch  improved 
in  health. 

R.  0.  Sweezey,  who.  for  the  past  year  or  so.  has  been 
looking  after  the  pulp  and  paper  activities  of  Royal 
Securities  Corporation,  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  British  Columbia.  He  reports  the  Whalen  Company 
in  fine  shape  and  prospects  for  the  whole  industry  on 
the  coast  to  be  very  good  indeed. 

The  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  has  trans- 
ferred its  executive  office,  including  the  Purchasing 
Department,  to  Montreal.  The  new  address  is  1001 
McGill  Bnildirg,  211  McGill  Street,  Montreal 


GREAT  LAKES  PAPER  CO.  AGAIN  HELD  UP 

No  power  contract  between  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp- 
mill  company,  the  hydro  electric  power  commision, 
and  the  Ontario  government,  has  yet  been  signed,  ac- 
cording to  Mayor  H.  Murphy,  of  Fort  William.  The 
conference  held  in  Toronto  just  before  Cliristmas 
between  delegations  from  Fort  William  and  Port  Ar- 
thur, and  the  Hydro-electric  Commission  and  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper  com- 
pany, secured  the  price  of  power  to  the  cities  of  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur  at  $17.50  per  horse  power, 
plus  stepping  down  or  reducing  charges.  The  confer- 
ence broke  up,  however,  when  the  power  commision 
refused  to  alter  its  set  contract  at  the  request  of  the 


pulpmills  company's  representative.  He  reported  the 
commission's  stand  to  his  principals  in  Chicago,  and 
the  company  is  not  willing  to  sign  the  power  contract 
with  the  comission  on  the  present  terms. 

In  the  course  of  an  interview,  Mayor  Blaquier,of 
Port  Arthur,  said : 

"Regarding  Nipigon  power  development  for  Port 
Arthur  and  Fort  William  my  trip  to  Toronto  was 
jn-iinarily  for  the  purpose  of  urging  that  none  but 
hydro  i)0wer  should  be  considered  for  the  grinding 
of  pulp  and  the  manufacturing  of  paper  for  the  Thun- 
der Bay  district ;  also  that  some  evidence  should  be 
shown  by  this,  pulp  company  that  they  mean  business 
in  the  waj'  of  a  start  on  the  construction  of  their  plant 
and  the  installation  of  machinery. 

There  is  apparently  a  misconception  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  making  the  development  at  Nipigon,  -while 
in  reality  it  is  the  municipalities  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Fort  William.  We  are  the  guarantors,  and  the  hydro 
department  of  the  government  are  merely  the  trustees 
placed  there  to  secure  funds  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
and  to  protect  and  safeguard.the  interests  of  the  mun- 
icipalities. 

"In  order  to  get  hydro  power  at  a  minimum  or  low- 
est rate,  we  must  aim  to  secure  users  of  power  as  soon 
as  possible  that  will  in  the  aggregate  consume  50,000 
horse  power.  This  will  materially  reduce  our  over- 
head rate  ,  possibly  to  $15,00  a  horse  power  high  ten- 
sion.— Fort  William,  Out,.  "Times." 


WILL  CONCENTRATE   ON  PULP     AND     PAPER 
MACHINERY 

Hydraulic  ^laehinery  Co.,  Ltd.,  announce  that  its 
jn-incipal  lime  will  be  pulp  and  paper  mill  equipment, 
which  the  firm  has  been  building  with  increasing  suc- 
cess for  a  number  of  years.  Tom  Melville  who  has 
been  with  the  company  since  his  discharge  from  the 
army  last  July,  will  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  pulp 


TOM  MELVILLE 

and  i)aper  industry,  and  will  call  regularly  on  the  On- 
tario mills.  Mr.  Melville  was  quite  unfortunate  with 
the  industry  at  first,  but  under  the  efieient  coaching 
of  B.  C.  Rost,  he  now  fully  understands  and  can  ar- 
gue fluently  on  valves,  wet  machines,  presses  and 
pumps,  and,  being  a  fine  fellow,  will  soon  have  many 
friends  in   the   pulp  and   paper  mills. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  January,  17. — The  average  sales  manager 
for  the  big  paper  dealers  in  Cuada  these  days  opens 
his  morning  mail  in  fe^r  and  trembling  lest  some  of 
it  will  contain  orders  for  paper  to  add  to  his  exist- 
ing troubles  in  catching  up  with  orders  already  a  month 
or  two  behind.  The  paper  firms  are  not  looking  for 
orders — what  they  want  is  paper — and  paper  is  about 
the  scarcest  commodity '  there  is  in  Canada  to-day. 
Not  that  the  mills  are  not  making  it.  They  are  turn- 
ing it  out  as  fast  as  their  machines  running  night  and 
day  \vill  permit.  But  the  demand  is  great.  In  prac- 
tically every  line  of  paper  there  is  a  serious  shortage 
of  production,  with  the  possible  exception  of  book- 
print,  and  the  publishers  are  not  unanimous  in  agree- 
ing with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Paper  Control- 
ler that  there  is  no  shortage  there.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  the  fact  remains  that  at  no  period  in 
the  history  of  the  paper  trade  in  Canada  has  the 
scarcity  of  pper  been  so  acutely  felt  and  no  immediate 
prospect  of  relief.  Indeed  paper  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers freely  predict  that  there  will  be  no  ease-off 
in  the  situation  for  two  or  three  months  at  least.  Not 
only  is  the  shortage  likely  to  continue, 
but,  according  to  one  firm  in  Toronto,  which  is  en- 
gaged in  supplying  pulpwood  to  the  pulp  mills,  ground- 
wood  pulp  is  going  to  advance  in  price.  It  is  reason- 
ed that  as  lumber  is  soaring  in  price  thei'e  is  going 
to  be  more  lumber  taken  out  of  the  woods  than  pulp- 
wood,  to  the  detriment  of  pulpwood  production,  which 
may  mean  that  the  present  high  prices  prevailing  for 
paper  may  correspondingly  ascend.  It  Is  worthy  of 
note,  however,  that  during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks 
the  deliveries  of  wood  to  the  pulp  mills  has  increased 
owing  to  the  better  facilities  afforded  by  the  snow 
and  consequently  better  sleighing,  for  getting  the 
wood  out.  But  it  is  predicted  that  with  big  nionev 
being  made  out  of  lumber  the  production  of  woodpn!)! 
is  bound  to  suffer,  temporarily,  at  least. 

There  is  not  only  a  serious  shortage  of  newsprint 
paper  in  the  West,  where  there  is  a  row  over  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Fort  Frances  Company  to  make  the  reciuir- 
ed  shipments  for  home  consumption  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  the  Pajier  Controller,  but  here  in  On 


tario  many  of  the  papers  are  feeling  the  pinch.  Sev 
eral  daily  papers  have  appeared  in  reduced  size  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  paper  and  the  mills  have  been  put 
to  their  wit's  ends  to  keep  up  the  supplies  to  both 
daily  and  weekl.y  papers.  The  criticism'  by  the  manu- 
facturers is  frequently  heard  that  the  publishers  do 
not  show  a  very  great  disposition  to  conserve  and 
economize  and  one  paper  man  commented  on  the  re- 
luctance of  the  publishers  either  to  curtail  their  use 
of  paper  or  to  increase  the  price  of  their  commodity 
in  keeping  with  other  items  on  the  high-cost-of-liviug 
scale.  In  regard  to  the  latter  .suggestion,  however,  it 
is  pointed  out  on  behalf  of  the  publishers,  that  with  the 
satisfactory  revenue  coming  in  from  increased  adver- 
tising the}'  would  not  be  justified  in  raising  their  sub- 
scription rates.  Indeed  they  would  rather  give  a  good 
deal  more  for  the  money  in  the  way  of  enlarged  pa- 
pers if  they  could  only  get  the  paper  stock.  In  the 
meantime  the  volum,e  of  advertising  keeps  up  and  the 
comic  pages  continue  to  regale  the  Sunday  readers — 
which  is  all  right  for  the  readers  and  the  publishers — 
but  it  is  eating  up  a  whole  lot  of  newsprint  paper 
which  is  a  very  scarce  article  these  days. 

In  high  grade  bonds  there  is  a  scarcity  and  it  is 
predicted  that  they  will  take  another  jump.  Rag 
stock  is  hard  to  get  and  what  is  obtainable  commands 
a  high  price.  The  rag  market  generally  is  firm  and 
groundwood  pulp  is  exceedingly  tight.  In  line  with 
the  pretty  general  advance  in  papers  the  patent  in- 
sides  supplied  the  weekly  papers  have  gone  up  2  cents 
per  quire  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  paper 
and  the  weekly  publisher  is  now  paying  on  an  averagi 
of  20  cents  per  cjuire  for  his  patent  pages. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  .Tanuary  17. — Keports  from  manufac- 
turing centers  and  from  the  jobl)ing  trade  all  agree 
that  the  market  for  paper  is  in  fully  as  strong,  if  not 
stronger,  a  condition  at  present  than  at  any  time  in 
recent  months.  Mills  are  being  rushed  to  capaeity 
by  the  demands  made  upon  them  from  various  sources 
for  supplies,  and  despite  their  efforts  to  increase  pro- 
duction and  provide  for  the  wants  of  customers,  they 
seem  altogethei'  unable  to  satisfy  the  re<juirements  of 
buyers. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 
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50  E.  42nd  STREET      telephones  8312  murray  hill.        NEW  YORK 
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and  steady  market 
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Demaiul  has  reached  that  stajre  now  where  it  is  of 
the  healthiest  sort  of  character.  Consunicrs  are  plac- 
ing orders  miaiiiiy  for  what  they  actually  need  for 
direct  use,  as  woidd  be  expected  with  prices  on  pre- 
vailing levels,  and  as  buyers  have  learned  from  ex- 
perience that  it  will  be  of  little  avail  tor  them  to  en- 
deavor to  cover  requirements  as  far  ahead  as  they 
would  doubtless  choose  to  do.  The  chief  complaint 
registered  by  buyers  is  regarding  the  great  delay  in 
deliveries.  Frequently,  they  state,  they  are  obliged 
to  wait  one  and  two  months  to  get  orders  filled,  which 
of  course  holds  them  back  in  completing  orders  from 
their  own  trade.  Local  printing  houses  appear  to  be 
faring  badly  on  this  score.  Most  of  this  class  of  buy- 
ers place  orders  through  jobbing  firms,  who  in  turn 
have  to  wait  to  get  deliveries  from  mills,  with  the  re- 
sult that  it  is  a  common  thing  for  printers  to  have 
paper  delivered  several  months  after  the  time  they 
have  ordered  it.  Then,  too,  a  good  portion  of  printing 
work  locally  is  of  the  rush  order  variety,  and  when 
printers  are  unable  to  turn  out  their  own  product 
through  a  lack  of  paper,  they  are  deluged  with  com- 
plaints from  customers  and  promptly  pass  it  on  to  the 
paper  dealers  who  in  turn  let  manufacturers  hear  from 
them. 

The  newsprint  market  still  possesses  a  vei-y  firm 
undertone.  Demand  is  keen,  although  having  lost  a 
good  deal  of  the  excitement  that  prevailed  a  short 
while  ago.  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  lots  of  news 
kicking  around  the  market  seeking  a  buyer.  On  the 
contrary,  buyers  are  absorbing  every  pound  of  news- 
print found  available  whether  for  prompt  or  future 
delivery,  and  are  meeting  the  prices  a.'^ked  by  manu- 
facturers without  stopping  to  haggle.  It  is  getting 
to  be  quite  common  to  hear  of  sales  of  newsprint  in 
standard  rolls  for  spot  shipment  at  prices  ranging  be- 
tween 8  and  9  cents  a  pound  at  the  mill.  Some  iran.s- 
actions  have  been  put  through  at  10  cents  but  this 
price  is  not  really  representative  of  the  actual  market 
value  of  print  paper  in  the  open  market.  Contracts 
are  being  arranged  by  manufacturers  vvith  publishers 
at  a  price  basis  of  between  4  and  4.50  cents  a  i>ound 
and  it  should  be  said  in  fairness  to  mills  that  they 
are  exerting  every  effort  to  provide  their  regular 
customers  with  all  the   paper  needed  at  this  basis. 

Book  papers  are  steadily  working  into  a  stronger 
market  position.  Before  the  turn  of  *he  year  ])redic- 
tions  were  made  that  eon.sumers  of  this  class  of  paper 
would  witness  some  troublesome  times  in  1920,  it  be- 
ing pretty  generally  known  that  magazine  publishers 
and  other  consumers  did  not  commence  to  have  their 
potential  requirements  covered,  and  .Tpparently  the 
market  is  tightening  up  sooner  than  was  expvcted. 
Mills  are  in  a  position  of  being  scarcely  able  to  accept 
further  orders,  having  their  output  contracted  for  for 
the  next  several  months,  and  buyers  are  encountering 
increasing  difficulty  in  getting  supplier  and  are  offer- 
ing fancy  prices  for  such  amounts  of  book  papers  as 
are  available.  Supercalendered  book  paper  is  selling 
at  as  much  as  11  cents  per  pound,  while  machine  fin- 
ished book  is  quotable  at  9.50  to  10  cents  and  coated 
book  at  as  high  as  12  cents. 

Wrappings  and  tissues  remain  firm  in  price  and  are 
moving  in  good  tonnages.  Fine  papers  meet  with  a 
ready  sale  and  quotations  seem  to  be  undergoing  a 
hardening  process  although  showing  broad  changes. 
The  board  market  is  strong.  iManufacturers  in  the 
luajority  of  cases  have  their  production  for  the  next 
two  or  three  months  sold  and  are  turning  back  offers 
of  additional  business. 


GROUXD  WOOD.— Demand  for  ground  wood  shows 
no  abatement.  Instead  buyers  are  constantly  making 
some  pressing  demands  on  producers,  which  of  course, 
is  creative  of  a  very  firm  market  condition.  For 
spot  lots  of  ground  wood  freshly  ground  and  of  prime 
quality,  $55  per  ton  at  shipping  points  is  now  the  re- 
cognized market  quotation,  and  consumers  are  find- 
ing it  a  difficult  proposition  to  obtain  sizable  tonnages 
at  less  than  these  fignres.  Sales  at  as  high  as  $60 
have  been  recorded  in  exceptional  cases,  but  this  price 
is  a  bit  above  the  average  market. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— Chemical  wood  pulp  rules  firm 
in  price  and  there  is  ample  demand  to  take  care  of  all 
the  supply  offered.  In  only  one  end  of  the  market 
are  there  any  signs  of  easiness  and  that  is  in  kraft 
pulp.  For  some  reason  or  other  con<!um:ers  of  this 
kind  of  pulp  are  not  buying  in  as  relatively  large  vol- 
ume as  those  using  other  grades  of  chemical  fibre,  and 
this  situation  is  one  surprising  to  manufacturers  and 
dealers  who  are  given  to  understand  that  much  activi- 
ty exists  in  the  wrapping  paper  and  board  trades, 
which  automatically  should  result  in  a  brisk  call  for 
kraft  pulp.  Sulphite  of  all  qualities  meets  with  a 
ready  sale  and  at  strong  prices.  Domestic  bleached 
sulphite  has  sold  in  at  least  some  directions  during 
the  past  few  days  at  6.25  cents  a  pound  at  pulp  mills, 
and  several  manufacturers  on  this  side  of  the  border 
making  an  extra  strong  bleached  pulp  are  reported  to 
be  insistent  on  this  figure  for  such  amounts  as  they 
have  to  dispose  of.  Newsprint  sulphite  is  selling  free- 
ly at  3.50  to  3.75  cents,  while  easy  bleaching  sulphite 
and  Mitscherlich  .sulphite  are  in  active  demand  and 
quotably  strong. 

RAGS. — The  market  for  papermaking  rags  is  truly 
booming.  Demand  is  of  such  a  character  that  dealers 
and  packers  are  really  having  difficulty  in  covering 
the  wants  of  mills,  and  prices  are  hopping  upwards 
in  a  manner  probably  never  before  witnessed  by  the 
market,  at  any  rate  not  for  a  long  time.  Demand 
covers  all  grades  and  all  indications  peint  to  manu- 
facturers purchasing  rags  almost  solely  for  direct 
consumption.  New  cuttings  are  in  especially  active 
request.  No.  1  new  white  shirt  cuttings  have  sold  at 
$18  per  hundred  pounds  and  more  at  rdiipping  points, 
while  new  washables  are  readily  commanding  $10, 
new  blue  overall  cuttings  $12.  fancy  shirt  cuttings, 
$12.50,  white  lawns  $16  and  new  musHn  cuttings  $15. 
Old  No.  1  repacked  white  rags  are  quotable  at  from 
$10.50  upward  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  shipping 
points,  and  are  offered  sparsely,  it  being  the  contention 
of  dealers  that  packers  are  securing  such  high  price-: 
for  miscellaneous  rags  of  this  description  that  they 
are  not  bothering  to  repack  them.  Old  thirds  and 
blues  are  fetching  between  $5  and  $5.25  at  shipping 
points  and  steadily  improving  in  demand.  Roofing  rags 
are  strong  in  price  and  there  is  a  concerted  move- 
ment of  supplies  into  consuming  channels.  Dealers 
say  that  the  severe  weather  is  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try is  seriously  hampering  the  collection  of  rags  and 
that  in  consequence  they  are  unable  to  acquire  normal 
anrounts  irrespective  of  the  efforts  they  put  forth. 
They  also  argue  that  because  of  the  high  cost  of  all 
kinds  of  new  piece  goods,  manufacturers  of  clothing 
are  insistent  on  stiff  prices  for  their  cuttings,  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  obtain  high  prices 
from  mills. 

PAPER  STOCK.— The  wast.-  paper  market  is  equal 
ly  as  firm  as  those  for  other  kinds  of  papermaking 
material.  Demand  is  of  relatively  as  extensive  vol- 
ume   and   producers   of   this   commodity    are   just    as 
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busily  engaged  in  filling  the  wants  of  consumers  ai 
are  dealers  in  rags,  wood  pulp  and  other  paper  mill 
supplies.  Practically  all  qualities  of  old  paper  are 
sharing  in  the  current  activity.  If  anything,  low 
grades  are  in  proportionately  better  demand,  yet  high- 
grade  stock  is  meeting  with  a  ready  sale  and  prices 
on  the  latter  are  as  high  as  these  ruling  on  cheaper 
qualities.  Newspaper  is  selling  at  levels  establishing 
new  records  for  the  past  few  years.  Flat  folded  news 
has  fetched  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York, 
while  No.  1  overissue  newspapers  have  sold  at  the 
surprisingly  high  figure  of  $2,  or  just  a  trifle  under 
what  new  newsprint  paper  in  standard  rolls  used 
to  command  prior  to  the  war.  Shavings  are  quotably 
firm  and  are  moving  in  a  steady  manner  at  price 
ranges  of  $5.75  to  $t).  per  hundred  poui;ds  f.o.b.  New 
York  and  $-4.75  to  $5  for  soft  white  shavings  of  No. 
1  quality.  Books  and  magazines  are  readily  fetching 
$2.65  to  $2.75,  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  $1.  Kraft  and 
Manila  papers  are  in  good  demand  at  strong  prices. 
OLD  HOPE  AND  RAGGING.— Quotations  on  old 
rope  have  inclined  to  higher  levels,  sales  of  No.  1 
Manila  rope  at  $6.75  per  hundred  pounds  at  shipping 
points  having  been  recorded.  Demand  from  consuming 
quarters  is  of  a  consistent  character  and  mills  evident- 
ly are  trj'iiig  to  cover  their  requirements  without 
exciting  the  market.  Old  bagging  is  in  better  call 
than  for  some  time  and  prices  are  gradually  climbing. 
Current  quotations  on  No.  1  scrap  bagging  run  from 
$3  to  $3.25  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  points  of  ship- 
ment. 


NOT  ALL  CLEAR  SAILING  AT  SHERBROOKE. 

Replying  to  a  news  item  which  we  happened  to  miss 
last  week  is  the  following  information  from  E.G.  Gatien 
relating  to  the  application  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Howard  to 
the  city  of  Sherbrooke  for  power  with  which  to  run  a 
pulp  mill: — 

Mr.  B.  C.  Howard,  of  Sherbrooke,  lumber  dealer  and 
manufacturer,  on  the  5th  instant,  made  an  application 
to  the  Council  to  purchase  3,000  to  3,500  H.P.  elec- 
tricity at  $15.00  per  H.P.  for  the  proposed  pulp  mill 
to  be  erected  here  by  a  company  to  be  incorporated 
and  capitalized  at  $1,500,000.  The  Council  declined  to 
accept  the  offer,  because  the  price  offered  for  power  is 
below  cost. 


PORT  FRANCES  TROUBLE  CONTINUES. 

The  situation  at  Fort  Frances  is  practically  un- 
changed in  mcst  respects  since  last  week.  On  Thursday 
the  Minister  of  Finance  ordered  a  complete  embargo 
on  the  product  of  the  mill.  A  dispatch  from  Fort 
Frances  states  that  two  cars  were  sent  via  American 
roads  for  Regina  and  Moose  Jaw  by  special  permission. 
No  further  effort,  apparently,  has  been  madp  +o  seize 
paper  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  wneu  aecumul 
ation  of  paper  will  choke  production. 

In  the  meantime  Winnipeg  papers  have  suspended 
publication,  having  passed  through  the  bulletin  stage, 
and  papers  further  west  are  helping  each  other  here 
as  long  as  possible  by  dividing  their  supplies. 

No  further  reports  have  come  in  with  regard  to  the 
situation  of  the  Price  Bros,  matter. 


Mr.  P.  T.  Coolidge  of  Coolidge  &  Carlisle.  Consulting 
Foresters,  has  returned  to  his  office  in  Ba'^sror.  Maine, 
after  nearly  a  year's  absence  during  which  he  has 
been  engaged  in  cruising  timber  in  Newfoundland. 


AMERICANS  ON  THE  JOB  IN  JAPAN. 

By.  A.  E.  BRYAN. 
(Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Japan.; 

During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  Canada 
shipped  paper  pulp  into  Japan  to  the  value  of  yen 
1,238,457,  as  compared  with  yen  2,168.497  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1918.  Only  about  half  the 
quantity  was  received  as  compared  with  last  year. 
During  the  same  period,  accordin.g  to  the  official  re- 
turns, the  United  States  supplied  Japan  with  pulp  to 
the  value  of  yen  2,557,526  in  comparison  with  yen  480.- 
341  for  the  first  six  months  of  1918.  Evidently  Am- 
erican shippers  have  gained  where  we  have  lost,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Canadian  figures  will  pick 
up  during  these  later  six  months.  Of  cour.se  there  is 
the  possibility  that  much  of  the  pulp  imports  credited 
to  United  States,  originated  in  Canada. 
Americans  of  the  Job 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
however.  American  firms  are  represented  out  here 
usually  by  American  commission  houses,  who  have 
samples,  prices  and  all  information  on  hand.  These 
large  import  firms  usually  have  their  own  paper  banto 
(paper  salesman),  who  keeps  in  touch  with  all  the 
paper  mills  and  who  builds  up  a  regular  clientele. 
One  or  two  American  mills  have  sent  out  their  own 
man  to  work  in  co-operation  with  their  agents.  lie 
supplies  the  necessary  expert  advice,  attends  to 
claims,  and  in  general  sees  that  his  firm  (or  jjossibly 
a  group  of  firms),  get  good  service  all  round. 

Canadian  pulp  and  paper  companies  should  send 
their  representatives  out  to  this  country  to  study 
the  market.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  there  is 
only  one  large  Canadian  mill,  which  has  its  own  agents 
here,  who  are  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  pulp 
importers  in  Japan,  and  who  do  a  very  large  business. 
Canadians'  Big  Chance 

In  talking  to  one  of  the  big  Japanese  paper  pulp 
importers,  it  was  said  that  Canadian  makers  could 
have  the  whole  market  to  themselves  if  they 
were  a  little  more  careful  in  packing  and  grad- 
ing. The  Canadian  pulp  is  stronger  in  fibre 
than  either  the  Scandinavian  or  the  American 
product.  The  main  difficulty  found  with  Canadian 
pulp  is  said  to  be  its  grading  and  packing,  as  some- 
times third  and  second  grade  pulp  is  found  packed  up 
with  what  is  supposed  to  be  first  grade.  Another  com- 
plaint is  that  pulp  supposed  to  be  90  per  cent  air  dry. 
when  arrived  in  Japan  and  tested,  sometimes  showed 
only  70  per  cent  or  80  per  cent  air  dry.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  make  claims  on  Canadian  mills  in  many 
cases. 

Countries  Supplying  Pulp 

The  following  figures  will  be  of  interest,  as  showing 
the  countries  supplying  pulp  to  Japan  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1919: — 

1919     1918    1917 
Yen.     Yen.    Yen. 

Sweden 95.643        120.837     405.046 

Norway 107.386     

United  States 2.557,526       480,341       .')8.002 

Canada 1,238,457     2,168,497     304.225 

Other  countries 3  4,109      25.760 

Total 3.999,015     2,773.784     793.033 


Newsprint  Situation 
Very  little  Canadian  paper  has  so  far  come  on  the 
market  here,  not  because  there  has  been  no  demand 
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for  it,  however,  but  only  because  our  mills  have  not 
catered  to  it  in  any  way. 

The  demand  for  newsprint  is  very  small.  Japanese 
mills  in  Hokkaido  and  Karafuto  can  make  practically 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  domestic  trade.  Besides 
the  Canadian  product  is  too  •>ood  for  this  market,  as 
Japanese  newspapers  are  printed  on  a  very  poor  qua- 
lity of  paper.  However,  Canadian  nf'wsprint  would 
no  doubt  be  suitable  for  cheap  prades  of  Japanese 
books,  and  a  certain  quantity  could  no  doubt  be  sold 
for  this  purpose.  The  chief  demand  of  this  market 
is  for  wrapping:,  writing  and  art  papers.  The  condi- 
tions of  sale  are  the  same  as  those  explained  above  in 
connection  with  puli).  If  Canadian  I'lills  get  good 
representatives  here,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  do  a  good  business.  Most  of  the  require- 
ments are  now  coming  from  the  United  States  as  the 
subjoined  statistics  will  show: — 

Imports  of  Paper  Into  Japan 

1919     1918    1917 
Yen.     Yen.    Yen. 

Great  Britain 1,158,938        544.484        637,686 

Sweden 95,741  82,451        304,848 

Norway 11,531         48,981  89.988 

United  States 9,406,834     3,022,262        621.356 

Other  countries    .  .    .  .        77,753  37,363         69,634 


Total 10,750,797     3,735,541     1,723,512 

OLD  MOTORS  MADE  NEW. 

The  Montreal  Anuaturc  Works,  Ltd..  have  been 
established  nearly  3  years  at  131  St.  Alexander  St., 
Montreal.  They  arc  equipped  for  doing  all  kinds  of 
electrical  repairs  and  construction  work. 

They  make  a  specialty  of  recumuting  and  rewind- 
ing motors 

Montreal  Armature  Works  have  recently  recon- 
nected five  1200  horsepower  grinder  motors  into  1600 
horsepower  so  that  the  grinders  turned  out  75';;  more 
groundwood  per  week.  The  cost  of  this  work,  includ- 
ing engineering  fees  was  very  low  and  only  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  new  motors.  They  have  also  made  100 
horse-power  motors  into  200  and  300  h.p.  into  300  by 
putting  in  new  windings  at  40%   of  the  co.st   of  the 


Rise  7.00  a.  m. 

Stand  in  the  middle  of  room,  raise  arms  slowly 
overhead,  take  deep  breath  and  say,  "Damn  the  gov- 
ernment," lowering  arms  in  attitude  of  despair,  ten 
times. 

Extend  body  flat  doward  on  floor,  cover  eyes  with 
hands,  kick  heels,  think  of  railroads  and  weep  till  dry. 

Kneel,  wring  hands,  meditate  upon  the  labor  imions 
and  groan  one  hundred  and  fifty  times. 

Assume  sitting  position,  hands  on  hips,  sway  gently 
to  and  fro  and  concentrate  on  somebody  or  soniethnig 
until  a  generous  frothing  at  the  mouth  sets  in.  till  ex- 
hausted. 

Collapse  on  floor,  growl  vigorously,  tliink  of  the  in- 
come tax  and  gnash  your  teeth  as  in  anger,  ad  lib. 

While  cooling  off  try  to  get  a  number  on  the  tele- 
phone. 

Note. — Observe  these  simple  rules  every  morning 
before  breakfast  and  you  will  reach  the  office  with 
most  of  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  day  already  out 
of  your  system. 

P.-S. — Pass  this  along  to  a  friend  who  is  grouchy 
because  the  machinery  of  civilization  does  not  function 
perfectly  after  the  greatest  war  in  history. 


stator  windings.  Motors  and  controlling  apparatus 
have  also  been  changed  into  new  styles  for  severe 
service. 

Some  old  form  internal  motors,  which  always  gave 
trouble,  have  been  made  into  external  resistances  with 
increased  capacity  without  any  ensuing  troubles.  The 
increased  capacity  motors  have  better  efficiencies, 
power  factors  and  heating  than  at  the  old  ratings. 
Apparatus  which  has  been  through  severs  fires  have 
been  put  in  a  conditioji  as  good  as  new  in  a  few  weeks. 

Changing  from  oiu'  cycle  to  anothei'  or  rewinding 
for  a  new  speed  in  voltage  has  been  done  many  times. 

A  motor  can  be  completely  rewound  in  about  10 
days  after  receipt  of  the  wire. 


MARX'S  CHIEF  ENGINEER  IN  CANADA. 
Mr  Harry  Kay,  the  eticf  engineer  of  R.  J.  Marx  and 
Co.,  London,  England,  is  visiting  a  number  of  Canadian 
mills  in  the  interest  of  his  company.  Mr  Kay's  head- 
quarters while  he  is  in  Canada  will  be  the  office  of  his 
firm's  Canadian  agents,  Process  Engineers,  Limited, 
McGill  Building,  Montreal.  Readei-s  interested  in  stone 
press  rolls  will  be  glad  to  know  that  R.  J.  Marx  &  Co. 
have  under  construction  wet  press  rolls  of  200"  face, 
and  are  in  a  position  to  supply  them  up  to  236"  face. 
This  is  made  possible  by  the  large  blocks  of  flawless 
stone  available,  and  the  experience  and  equipment  of 
the  company. 


An  Eskimo  dictionary  containing  over  1500  words 
is  being  printed  in  England  for  Rev.  H.  Girling,  an 
Anglican  missionary  to  the  people  in  the  Canadiar 
Arctic. 
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EDITORIAL 


y.Y  GERMANY. 

A  representative  of  a  British  chemieal  manufac- 
turing concern  recently  visited  German.y  and  paid 
particular  attention  to  conditions  in  chemical  manu- 
facturing centres.  His  report  is  that  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  develop  mechanical  appliances  to  a 
point  where  human  labor  is  made  almiost  unnecessary 
He  also  states  that  waste  products  are  practically  un- 
known. The  Germans,  at  least  in  this  industry,  are 
evidently  long-headed  enough  to  realize  that  while  at 
the  present  time  their  industries  are  under  the  severest 
kind  of  handicap  because  of  the  general  attitude  of 
the  world  toward  everything  German  and  because  of 
the  very  serious  lack  of  raw  materials  for  manufac- 
turing there  "will  surely  come  a  time  when  it 
will  be  pos.sible  for  them  to  obtain  the  necessarj-  raw 
materials  and  with  the  passing  of  time  and  its  quieting 
effect  on  the  feeling  of  people  to  resume  shipping 
their  products  to  many  of  the  world's  markets.  In 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  their  factories  will 
once  again  be  called  upon  to  furnish  products  that  can 
be  exportfjd  they  further  realize  that  it  will  no  longer 
be  possible  to  depend  as  before,  upon  inadequate 
wages  to  industrial  workers  in  order  to  undersell 
similar  products  manufactured  in  other,  countries. 
The  only  solution  of  such  a  situation  is  the  organ- 
ization of  plant  and  process  and  the  introduction  of 
mechanical  means  for  doing  mechanical  work.  This 
is  accomplished  by  making  a  man's  head  the  valuable 
part  of  his  contribution  to  industry  rather  than  his 
hands  as  is  so  often  the  case. 

The  Englishman  who  has  visited  Germany  reports 
that  the  greatest  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  phase 
of  the  reestablishmient  of  the  chemical  industry  ;<n 
Germany  on  a  peace  basis.  No  manual  work  is  done 
where  a  machine  operated  at  the  will  of  an  attendant 
who  runs  it  with  his  brain,  can  serve  the  purpose. 
The  whole  layout  of  chemical  plants  is  said  to  have 
been  planned  with  the  idea  of  eliminating  waste  ef 
fort  as  well  as  waste  products.  No  doubt  other  ina'us- 
tries  have  been  doing  the  same  thing  so  that  once 
Germany's  internal  requirements  are  filled  there  will 
again  be  an  outward  flow  of  commercial  product  of 
all  kinds,  including,  of  course,  pulp  and  paper. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada  may  well 
heed  the  hint  of  the  future  which  this  report  con- 
veys, especially  as  to  the  designing  of  the  new  plants 
that  soon  will  be  under  way  and  in  the  extension  of 
present  concerns.  There  will  be  more  attention  paid 
tc  the  elimination  of  labor  and  a  scientific  organiza- 
tion  of   processes   than   has   been    done    in   the    past. 


We  know  of  one  mill  in  particular  that  was  built 
wrong  end  first  and  almost  upside  down  and  another 
on  which  construction  was  started  before  complete 
plans  of  the  plant  had  been  made.  B.v  a  happy  acci- 
dent the  latter  plant  has  been  continuously  in  success- 
ful operation  and  has  turned  out  to  be  normally  effi- 
cient. The  other  one  has  been  passeii  arolind  from 
hand  to  hand  without  anyone  having  operated  it  with 
any  marked  degree  of  success.  In  addition  to 
the  inconvenience  of  operation  of  a  number  of 
Canadian  mills  there  is  also  the  astonishing 
waste  of  raw  mlaterial  as  well  as  some  finished  pro- 
ducts. The  large  variation  in  the  consumption  of 
wood,  coal,  sulphur,  salt,  cake,  lubricating  oil  and 
other  pulp  and  paper  materials  as  shown  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  different  mills  indicates  the  presence  of 
large  sources  of  income  merely  in  the  saving  of 
wastes.  As  far  as  we  are  aware  but  one  mill  at  the 
Ijresent  time  is  making  use  of  any  of  the  valuable 
constituents  of  waste  sulphite  liquor  and  we  know  of 
but  one  mill  which  is  making  commercial  use  of  the 
by-products  which  can  be  recovered  from  the  manu- 
facture of  pulp  by  the  alkaline  processes. 

Our  problem  in  some  instances  is  different  from  that 
in  Germany  but  the  need  for  care  is  the  more  impor- 
tant because  it  is  so  well  recognized.  In  the  last  few 
years  we  have  become  so  prosperous  that  the  saving 
of  a  few  cents  or  even  dollars  here  and  there  is  look- 
ed upon  as  not  only  unnecessary  but  as  even  being  a 
waste  of  time  to  consider.  On  the  other  hand  the 
(rermans  are  in  a  position  where  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  save  every  cent  and  they  are  setting  about  to 
do  this  in  their  usual  scientific  m!anner.  The  result 
is  likely  to  be  that  in  a  few  years  the  habit  of  extra- 
vagance in  Canada  and  the  habit  of  saving  in  Germany 
will  have  been  so  firmly  established  that  it  will  be 
next  to  impossible,  without  undergoing  privations,  for 
Canada  to  produce  some  products  in  competition  with 
the  Germans. 

At  the  present  time  the  British  market  and  to  some 
extent  the  French  market,  is  open  to  Canadian  goods. 
The  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  gaining  a  foothold  which  to  a  large  extent  has  been 
neglected,  partly  because  we  were  not  prepared  for 
the  sudden  rush  of  unexpected  business  and  partly 
because  we  did  not  have  the  courage  or  foresight  to 
expand  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  opportunities. 
However  much  we  may  regret  the  lo.ss  of  a  good  start 
it  is  not  too  late  to  establish  satisfactory  relations 
with  foreign  consumers  of  pulp  and  paper.  Ex- 
tensions of  mills  in  Canada   are     now  underwav  and 
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'tliere  may  yet  be  time  to  iuerease  production  suffi- 
ciently to  take  care  of  home  requirements  and  to  ex- 
tend into  the  export  market  before  German  mills  havi- 
sufficiently  recovered  to  regain  their  foothold  in 
■markets  that  are  accessible  to  Canadian  products. 
•At  the  present  time  sentiment  will  doubtless  play  some 
pai-t  in  the  ease  willi  which  relations  may  be  estab- 
lished Init  til  is  cannot  be  depended  on  to  hold  custom- 
ers when  a  very  large  discrepancy  in  price  becomes  a 
factor  unless  our  Canadian  mills  take  a  hint  from 
Germany's  experience  and  see  to  it  that  our  mills  are 
put  on  a  basis  of  scientific  organization  and  operation 
which  will  make  them  equal  in  efficiency  with  any 
similar  i)lants  in  the  world. 


THE   LABRADOR   PROPOSITION. 

Some  time  ago  considerable  publicity  was  given  to 
the  announcement  that  a  very  large  corporation  had 
been  formed  to  develop  a  certain  forest  area  in  Lab- 
rador and  to  establish  there  a  large  pulp  and  paper 
industry.  According  to  the  "United  States  Investor" 
the  southern  Labrador  Pulp  and  Lumber  Company 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  dubious  projtositiou.  Our  con- 
temporary has  no  confidence  in  the  scheme  and 
criticises  the  matter  severely.  The  character  of  the 
enterprise  seems  questionable  from  several  points  of 
view.  In  the  first  place  the  stock  is  })eing  sold  where 
The  directors  who  are  said  to  be  lumbermen  are  quite 
unknown;  three  enquiries  from  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  are 
prhited  in  connection  with  the  comment  of  the  "Unit- 
ed States  Investor."  Furthermore,  prominent  lumber- 
men who  have  been  consulted  scoff  at  the  idea  that 
Labrador  has  any  good  prospects  for  lumbering.  One 
of  them  states  that  he  had  been  offered  10,000  square 
miles  of  timber  territory  in  Labrador  for  .+20,000  while 
the  promotors  of  the  new  company  intimate  that  they 
ai'e  buying  or  have  bought  2,434  squares  miles  for 
$700,000  cash.  This  seems  enough  to  sink  the  propo- 
sition at  the  start.  A  iurther  comparison  shows  that 
the  capitalization  of  $10,500,000  is  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  property  to  be  developed. 

Another  point  that  is  made  by  critics  of  the  com- 
])any  is  that  the  labor  supply  planned  on  is  not  at 
all  encouraging  as  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Labrador 
fishermen  will  winter  in  the  lumber  camps.  One 
I  ompany  has  already  tried  to  establish  a  lumber  busi- 
ness in  Labrador  and  found  it  impossible  to  hold  labor 
on  the  spot.  In  regard  to  shipping  it  is  stated  that 
the  open  season  is  only  about  sixty  days.  Ice  was  even 
encountered  last  summer  during  August. 

We  have  been  told  privately  of  at  le-ist  one  case  of 
a  stenographer  who  received  a  prospectus  of  the  com- 
l)any  and  a  letter  stating  that  the  president  would 
call  personally  to  explain  the  matter.  This  type  of 
canvas  is  too  much  like  certain  types  of  mining  propo- 
sitions Avhieh  get  most  of  their  gold  and  silver  from 
the  pockets  of  unsuspecting  investors.  Other  features 
of  the  proposition  from  a  financial  point  of  view  as 


well  as  from  a  consideration  of  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  case  make  it  look  like  a  very  questionable  af- 
lair. 

The  I'ldp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  always  stood  for 
an  honest,  legitimate,  and  businesslike  development 
ot  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  would  not  think 
of  throwing  cold  water  on  a  proposition  that  would 
be  likely  to  benefit  the  country.  There  have  been  in 
the  past  a  few  attempts  to  milk  the  public  on  the 
strength  of  the  reputation  and  prospects  of  the  indus- 
try and  we  believe  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  prevent  any  wildcat  speculation  or  ill  considered 
investment  in  impossible  enterprises.  The  Southern 
Labrador  proposition  may  have  some  merit  but  tlie 
comment  of  a  reputable  financial  paper  after  making 
investigation  should  at  least  be  taken  as  an  urgent 
warning  to  those  who  have  any  idea  of  investing  in 
i*.  This  is  particularly  trn(>  of  those  mIio  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  their  savings. 


ADJUSTED  AT  LAST. 

"Western  newspapers  have  resumed  iMiblication  arid 
a  brief  report  states  that  the  difficulty  at  Fort  Fran- 
ces is  adjusted.  Both  matters  are  sources  of  satisfac- 
tion. In  these  days  of  dependence  on  tne  new.spapers 
for  guidance  in  private  and  business  affairs,  as  well 
as  for  keeping  in  touch  with  the  events  of  the  day. 
it  is  a  serious  misfortune  and  handicap  for  a  commu- 
nity to  be  without  these  publications.  Winnipeg's 
experience  is  proof  of  the  important  part  the  news- 
paper plays  in  the  life  of  the  people. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  i-elations  betw'een 
the  mill  at  Fort  Frances  and  the  government  as  to 
the  observance  of  orders  and  other  things  have  been 
adjusted.  Mr.  R.  W.  Breadner,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed temporary  controller  of  newsprint,  has  been 
at  the  mill  but  has  not  made  public  any  of  the  details 
oi"  the  arrangement  arrived  at.  The  whole  affair  came 
very  near  being  a  serious  business  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  newspapers  w'ill  get  necessary  supplies  from 
now  on  without  any  conflicts  between  manufactureiN 
ami  the  government. 


COBWEBS. 

Last  week,  a  linotype  man  misunderstood  the 
editor's  writing  (  a  simple  matter)  and  called  B.  C. 
Koot  of  the  Hydraulic  Machiuerj'  Co.  "Rost."  "Too 
bad  he  didn't  make  it  "Roa.st!" 

Some  of  the  Western  papers  seemed  to  be  taking  a 
rather  philosophical  view  of  the  paper  situation  early 
in  the  month,  even  with  the  possibility  of  suspension 
facing  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  can  avoid  a  re- 
petition of  present  difficulties.  From  the  reference 
in  one  of  them  to  the  government  as  "the  moriliund 
affair  at  Ottawa,"  it  is  probable  that  some  publishers 
will  not  soon  again  rely  on  government  control. 


•Tamiacv  29,  1920. 
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Extension  of  Forestry  Practice  In  United  States 


Heury  -S.  Graves,  the  Cliiei!  Forester,  in  liis  annual  re- 
port makes  the  foHoAviiig  interesting  statement  in  con- 
nection with  the  extension  of  forestry  i)ractiee  in  the 
United  States : 

Tlie  year  covered  by  this  report  was  signalized  by  a 
new  movement  for  extending  the  practice  of  forestry. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  Division  of  V<i>>a<<try 
offered  to  give  advice  and  assistance  to  private  timber 
owners  who  might  wish  to  consider  applying  forest 
management.  The  offer  received  a  remarkable  re- 
sponse and  formed  a  real  turning  |)oint  in  the  forestry 
movement.  For  the  first  time  forestry  in  the  United 
States  became  something  which  a  business  man  could 
grasp  and  weigh  on  its  merits  as  a  definite  business 
jiroposal.  Tliis  aided  powerfully  in  bringicg  the  whole 
question  of  forestry,  public  as  well  as  private,  before 
the  country.  But  it  did  not  result  in  any  widespread 
acceptance  of  the  ]iraetice  of  forestry  by  timtierland 
owners. 

Cooperation  of  Forestry  Division. 
The  failure  of  this  early  movement  to  get  private 
forests  extensively  under  management  was.  however, 
not  immediate.  The  Division  of  Forestry  made  its 
offer  of  cooperation  eai"ly  in  the  fiscal  year  1898.  By 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1905  requests  had  been  re- 
ceived for  the  examination  of  private  holdings,  large 
and  small,  comprising  all  told  more  than  10,900,000 
acres  of  land.  Many  requests  were  from  lumber  com- 
panies and  other  owners  of  extensive  timber  tracts.  On 
the  strength  of  the  showing  made  by  the  preliminary 
examinations,  a  number  of  these  large  owners  entered 
into  cooperative  agreements  for  the  preparation  of 
■working  plans.  The  interest  of  the  lumbermen  was 
much  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  yoiing  foresters 
were  able  to  show  them  that  they  were  losing  mone.v 
by  cei'tain  wasteful  practices.  Closer  utilization  spread 
rapidly  through  the  industry.  Public  interest  in  for- 
estry and  an  intelligent  idea  of  what  it  meant  became 
general.  In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century-  it 
really  looked  as  though  the  management  of  forests 
as  permanent  productive  properties  might  be  volun- 
tarily undertaken  by  private  owners  on  a  very  large 
scale.  Although  many  obstacles  were  presented  by  the 
internal  conditions  of  the  lumber  industry,  progres- 
sive lumbermen  were  giving,  much  serious  attentioM 
to  the  possibility  of  engaging  in  the  practice  of  fores- 
ti'y.  The  chief  stimulus  was  furnished  by  the  rising 
value  of  stumpage. 

Change  Through  Panic. 
The  panic  of  1907  radically  changed  the  situalKni. 
The  lumber  industry  entered  a  period  of  protracted  de- 
pression. From  that  time  on  private  forestry  made  rel- 
atively little  progress  in  the  United  States,  except  on 
farm  woodlands.  While  public  foresti-y  has  made  vast 
strides,  the  forests  of  the  country  that  are  in  private 
hands  are  being,  depleted  with  very  great  rapidity,  and 
almost  everywhere  without  effort  to  renew  them.-  A 
grave  situation  is  becoming  manifest  in  various  ways. 
This  is  why  the  Forest  Service  is  now  putting  forth  a 
new  and  energetic  effort  to  call  jiublie  attention  to  the 
fact  and  to  propose  a  program  that  will  afford  relief. 
The  problem  presented  is  one  that  can  be  solved  only 
by  public  action.  The  general  i)ractiee  of  forestry  on 
privately  owned  lands  in  the  I.Tnited  States  will  not  take 
place  through  unstimulated  private  initiative, 


A  Wrong  Impression. 

The  magnitude  of  the  National  Forest  enterprise  and 
the    prominence    giveii    to    its   accomplishments   have 
given  the  impression  to  some  that  the  problem  of  for- 
estry is  under  way  of  solution.-    In  point  of  fact,  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  the  National  Forests  re- 
present in  area  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  forest  area 
of  the  country  and  less  than  that  proportion   of  the 
actual  standing  timber.  Private  owners  therefore  hold 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  present  timber  supplies 
of  the  United  States.    The  amount  of  material  which  is 
actually  placed  on  the  market  from  the  National  For- 
ests amounts  to  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  entire  con- 
sumption of  the  country.    The  rest  comes  from  private 
lands.  While  the  proportion  will  be  altered  the  country 
must  still  look  to  private  lands  for  a  large  part  of  its 
forest  supplies. 
The  rate  of  depletion  of  our  forest  resources  is  more 
than  twice,  probably  three  times.  Avhat  is  act\ially  being 
produced  b}'  growth  in  a  form  which  will  be  service- 
able for  products  other  than  firewood.     High   prices 
of  lumber  are  not  wholly  due  to  the  increased  cost 
of  labor  and  materials.     A  part  is  due  to  the  ever- 
retreating  sources  of  timber  supply.  Already  the  sup- 
plies of  all  our  eastern  great  centres  of  production  are 
approaching  exhaustion  with   the   exception     of     the 
.South,  and  even  there  most  of  the  mills  have  not  over 
ten  to  fifteen  years'  supply  left  or  virgin  timber.  Al- 
ready the  southern  pine  is  being  drawn  from  many 
points  as  a  competitive  factor  and  it»  place  taken  by 
western  timbers,  with  consequent  freight  charges  which 
the  consumer  must  pay.    Communities  needing  to  build 
roads  and  other  public  works  which  involve  increased 
taxation  are   often  having  brought   sharply   to   their 
attention  the  economic   consequences  of  stripping  off 
tlip   forests   and   leaving   in    their   stead    miproductive 
wastes  of  low  taxable  value  now  or  in  the  future. 
Broad  Policy  Required. 
The  situation  necessitates  a  broad  policy  of  forestry 
for  the  whole  nation  which  will  include  both  an  en- 
larged program  of  public  acquisition  of  forests  by  the 
Government,  the  States  and  municipalities     and    pro- 
tection and  perpetuation  of  forest  growths  on  all  pri- 
vately owned  lands  which  may  not  better  be  used  foi- 
agriculture  and  settlement. 

The  proposed  plan  of  realizing  these  objectives  eon- 
templates  cooperation  between  the  Fedei'al  Govern- 
ment and  the  States.  The  Government  nd  the  States 
must  join  hands  in  working  out  a  program  that  will 
bring  into  correlation  the  various  public  and  private 
efforts  for  the  protection  and  right  handling  of  for- 
ests. The  function  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  aid- 
dition  to  liandling  the  National  Forests,  would  lie  to 
stimulate,  guide  and  coordinate  State  action  and  con- 
duct necessary  investigations  regarding  the  best  meth- 
ods of  forestry,  to  assist  the  States  in  classification  of 
land,  and  to  harmonize  aetidu  as  between  the  diffei-ent 
States.  Tile  States  would  also  have  a  function  in 
handling  public  property  owned  by  them,  and  thpy 
would  Imve  a  further  direct  resi)onsibility  in  connec- 
tion with  the  protection  and  perpetuation  of  private 
foi-est  lands. 

Wotild  Work  Through  State  Agencies. 
In   the  matter  of  private   forestry   the   Government 
would  Avork  primarily  through   State   agencies.     To 
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initiate  the  proposed  policy  there  should  be  a  Federal 
law  authopizing  the  Government  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  in  bringing  about  the  protection  and  right 
handling  of  forest  lands  within  their  borders,  and  pro- 
viding means  for  such  cooperation. 

The  net  results  of  the  steps  already  taken  to  ni- 
augurate  and  organize  the  new  movement  for  forestry 
has  been  to  attract  renewed  and  widespread  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  real  forest  problem  must  be  reckoned 
with,  and  is  of  national  concern ;  to  establish  a  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  many  who  have  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  facts  that  definite  action  to  protect 
the  public  interests  involved  and  safeguard  a  resource 
essential  to  economic  and  industrial  stability  is  now 
required:  and  to  secure  what  is  believed  to  be  a  feas- 
ible program,  of  a  character  to  command  general  ac- 
ceptance as  it  becomes  fully  understood. 

PRICELESS  POSSESSIONS  THAT  COST  NOTHING 

Justice  Walter  Lloyd  Smith  who  pn-sides  over  the 
third  department  of  the  appellate  division  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  brought  with  him  to  a  dinner  of  the  New- 
York  University  Law  School  Alumni  Association  what 
he  said  "was  the  most  remarkable  doeumeiit  that  ever 
came  into  his  possession,""  says  the  New  York  Times. 
Others  who  read  the  document,  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  Charles  Lounsbury,  who  died  in  the  Cook 
County  (Insane)  Asylum  at  Dunning,  Illinois,  were 
not  disposed  to  disagree  with  him.     Here  it  is: 

•'I,  Charles  Lounsbury,  being  of  sound  mind  and 
disposing  memory,  do  hereby  make  and  publish  this. 
my  last  will  and  testament,  'v  order  as  justly  as  may 
be.  to  distribute  my  interest  i-i  the  world  among  suc- 
ceeding men. 

"That  part  of  my  interest  which  is  known  in  law 
and  recognized  in  the  sheep  bound  volumes  as  my 
property,  being  inconsiderable  and  of  no  account.  1 
make  no  disposal  of  in  this,  my  last  will. 

"My  right  to  live,  being  but  a  life  estate,  is  not  at 
my  disposal ;  but,  these  things  excepted,  all  else  in  the 
world  I  now  proceed  to  devise  and  bequeath. 

(Item)  "I  give  to  the  good  Fathers  and  Mothers 
in  trust  for  their  children,  all  good  little  words  of 
praise  and  encouragement  and  all  quamt  pet  names 
and  endearments,  and  I  charge  said  parents  to  use 
them  justly  and  generously  as  the  needs  of  their  chil- 
dren may  require. 

(Item)  "I  leave  to  children  exclusively,  but  only 
for  the  term  of  their  childhood,  all  and  every  flower 
of  the  fields,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  woods,  with  the 
right  to  play  among  them  freely  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  children,  warning  them  at  the  same  time  against 
thistles  and  thorns.  And  I  devise  to  children  the 
banks  of  the  brooks  and  the  golden  sands  beneath  1he 
waters  thereof,  and  the  odor  of  the  willows  that  dip 
therein;  and  the  white  clouds  that  float  high  over  the 
giant  trees.  And  I  leave  the  children  long,  long  days 
in  which  to  be  merry  in  a  thousand  ways;  and  the 
night ;  and  the  moon ;  and  the  train  of  the  Milkj'  Way 
to  wonder  at,  but  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  rights 
hereinafter  given  to  lovers. 

(Item)  "I  devise  to  boys  jointly  the  use  of  the 
idle  fields  and  commons  where  ball  may  be  played ; 
all  pleasant  waters  where  one  may  swim ;  all  snow- 
clad  hills  where  one  may  coast ;  and  all  streams  and 
ponds,  where  one  may  fish,  or  where  when  grim 
winters  come,  one  may  skate;  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
same  for  the  period  of  their  boyhood.  And  all  mea- 
dows, with  the  clover  blossoms  and  the  butterflies 
thereof;    the    woods    and    their     appurtenances,      the 
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squirrels  and  birds,  the  echoes,  strange  noises,  and 
all  distant  places  which  may  be  visited,  together  with 
all  distant  places  there  found.  And  1  give  to  said 
boys  each  his  own  place  at  the  fireside  at  night,  with 
all  pictures  that  may  be  in  the  burning  wood,  to  enjoy, 
without  let  or  hindrance  and  without  incumbrance 
or  care. 

(Item)  "To  lovers,  I  devise  their  imaginary  world, 
with  whatever  they  may  need  as  to  the  stars  of  the 
sky,  the  red  roses  by  the  wall,  the  bloom  of  the  haw- 
thorn, the  sweet  strains  of  music,  and  aught  else  by 
which  they  may  desire  to  figure  to  each  other  the  last- 
ingness  and  beauty  of  their  love. 

(Itme)  "To  Young  Men,  jointl.v,  I  lievise  and  be- 
queath all  boisterous,  inspiring  sports  of  rivalry,  and 
give  to  them  the  disdain  of  weakness  and  undaunted 
confidence  in  their  own  strength,  though  they  are 
rude.  I  give  them  the  power  to  maki'  lasting  friend- 
ships, and  of  possessing  companions:  and  to  them  ex- 
clusively I  give  all  merry  songs  and  brsive  choruses  to 
sing  with  lusty  voices. 

(Item)  "And  to  those  who  are  no  longer  ehildren 
or  youths  or  lovers,  I  leave  memory;  and  I  bequeath 
to  them  the  volumes  of  the  poems  of  Burns  and  Shake- 
speare, and  of  other  poets, — if  there  be  others — to  the 
end  that  they  may  live  over  the  old  days  again  freely 
and  fully,  without  tithe  or  diminution. 

(Item)  "To  our  loved  ones  with  snowy  crowns.  I 
bequeath  the  happiness  of  old  age,  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  their  children,  until  they  fall  asleep!"' 


SAFETY  INSTRUCTION  WITH  PLANT  NEWS. 

Bulletin  boards,  in  two  sections,  with  removable  backs, 
have  produced  good  results  in  the  plants  of  the  Ea.st- 
man  Kodak  Company,  according  to  information  re- 
ceived from  Edgar  R.  Perrj',  Supervisor,  Employment 
and  Safety. 

One  half  of  the  board  is  devoted  as  far  as  possible  to 
bulletins  on  safety,  health,  Americanization,  thrift,  and 
.similar  subjects  of  an  educational  nature.  These  bulle- 
etins  are  changed  daily  and  varied  in  character  so  as  to 
be  as  attractive  as  possible.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
impossible  to  fumi.sh  complete  sets  of  bulletinc  for  all 
boards  at  one  time,  and  the  plan  has  been  used  of  ro- 
tating the  movable  cardboard  backs  fhom  board  to 
board. 

The  other  half  of  the  board  is  devoted  to  news  items 
relating  to  the  plant  or  to  the  company.  These  may  be 
changed  daily  but  usually  are  posted  during  three  or 
four  days.  The  board  here  illustrated,  contains  on  the 
right  hand  side  a  typical  notice  of  the  sort,  describing 
a  plan  for  reducing  the  H.  C.  L.  by  co-operative  pur- 
chasing committees. 

Considerable  time  and  attention  were  given  to  plac- 
ing each  board  where  its  messages  would  reach  the 
maximum  number  of  people  when  their  minds  are  re- 
ceptive. There  Is  an  average  of  approximately  one 
bulletin  board  per  hundred  employees  although  in  one 
plant  there  is  one  board  for  every  fifty  employees.  Each 
board  is  illuminated  by  four  twenty-five  watt  lamps. 

Mr.  Perrj-  says  "Little  incidents  that  are  reported 
almost  daily  indicate  that  the  messages  of  the  bulletins 
are  getting  across  100  per  cent." 

— S.  J.  W..  in  National  Safetv  News. 


The  Buffalo  "Commercial,"  the  oldest  jiaper  in 
this  city,  which  has  sold  for  two  cents  for  thirty  years 
is  now  one  cent  per  copy.     Is  the  paper  in  its  dotage? 


^ 
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L.  W,  Gill  the  New  Director  of  Technical  Education 


Professor  Lester  W.  Gill,  lately  appoiuted  Director 
of  Technical  Education  to  administer  the  ten  million 
dollars  voted  by  the  Dominion  for  distribution  to  the 
provinces,  was  born  in  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1871, — 
a  sou  of  the  farm,  English  on  his  father's  and  Scotch 
on  his  mother's  side.  After  getting  a  good  elementary 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  "The  Island"',  he 
left  home  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  spent  three  years 
in  commercial  work  in  the  United  States.  In  1892  he 
entered  McGill  University  choosing  the  course  iu 
Mechanical  Engineering.  He  graduated  iu  1896  with 
honours  and  the  gold  medal.  He  then  took  a  post 
graduate  year  in  Electrical  Engineering  with  re-search 
work  in  magnetism,  and  was  awarded  an  1851  Exhibi- 
tion Scholarship.  This  was  held  for  two  years  one  of 
which  was  spent  in  research  work  at  McGill  Univer- 
sity and  the  other  at  Harvard  where  he  took  up  special 
studies  in  physics  and  mathematics. 

After  this  distinguished  course  as  a  student,  Mr. 
Gill  took  up  commercial  engineering  work  with  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
where  special  opportunities  were  offered  for  the  study 
of  manufacturing  methods  and  shop  practice. 

In  1900  Mr.  Gill  was  appointed  Professor  of  General 
Engineering  in  the  School  of  Mining,  Kingston  (at 
that  time  affiliated  with  Queen's  University.)  The 
rapid  expansion  of  this  school  into  a  Faculty  of  applied 
science  made  it  necessary  to  organize  and  develop 
courses  of  study  in  all  the  branches  of  engineering. 
This  gave  the  opportunity  for  limiting  Professor  Gill's 
work,  first  to  mechanical  engineering  and  later  to  elec- 
trical engineering.  About  this  time  he  was  called  upon 
to  design  and  superintend  the  installation  of  a  central 
lieating  plant  at  Queen's  Ujiiversity,  the  first  large 
central  heating  plant  installed  in  Canada.  Professor 
Gill's  work  as  a  teacher  has  been  characterized  by  the 
same  clearness  of  thought  and  keenness  of  perception 
which  enabled  him  to  win  honours  as  a  student  and  to 
gain  and  keep  the  confidence  of  manufacturing  e-un- 
eerns. 

In  January,  1915  he  volunteered  for  overseas  ser- 
vice. At  that  time  he  was  in  command  of  theUniversity 
Company  of  Field  Engineers,  Captain  Maephail  having 
gone  overseas  with  a  company  in  the  first  Division. 
Professor  Gill's  training  in  the  University  Company 
prepared  him  for  the  task  which  he  then  undertook, — 
to  recruit  from  the  students  and  graduates  a  battery 
of  Field  Artillery  for  overseas  service.  His  mechanical 
ability  and  training  enabled  him  to  become  quicklj'  ef- 
ficient in  the  handling  of  the  guns.  The  Militia  De-^ 
partment  accepted  the  University's  offer  on  Nov.  1st, 
1915,  and  on  February  3rd,  1916,  Lieut  Gill  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Major  and  proceeded  overseas  in 
command  of  the  battery  (later  the  46th)  which  he 
had  recruited  and  organized  in  less  than  three  months. 
After  five  months  training  in  England,  Major  Gill  was 
sent  to  France  in  command  of  the  46th.  Battery,  which 
was  then  a  part  of  thellth  Brigade.  ■  He  remained  in 
command  of  this  unit  until  March  26th  1917,  when  the 
11th  Brigade  was  disbanded,  consequent  upon  the  de- 
cision to  change  the  Canadian  Field  Artillery  from  4- 
gun  to  6-gun  batteries.     Subse(iuentl\-  Major  Gill  was 
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given  command  of  the  23rd  Battery  nd  later  of  the  45th 
Battery. 

After  the  taking  of  Vimy  Ridge,  Major  Gill  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  combatant- service,  on  account  of 
ill-health,  due  principally  to  the  effects  of  gas.  After 
eight  weeks  in  hospital,  he  was  requisitioned  by  the 
War  Office  for  special  technical  duty  with  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions,  on  which  service  he  spent  nine  months. 
In  September,  1918,  he  applied  for  return  to  combatant 
.service  and  the  application  was  granted.  He  was  under 
orders  to  return  to  France  when  the  armistice  was 
signed.  At  that  time  application  had  been  made  by  the 
Khaki  University  for  his  transfer  to  the  Educational 
Services.  As  the  fighting  was  over,  Major  Gill  decided 
that  his  services  could  best  be  utilized  in  the  work  of 
retraining  men  for  civil  life  as  a  beginning  of  recon- 
struction. Early  in  December,  1918,  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Director  of  Educational  Services,  in  which  he 
was  responsible  for  the  administration  of  all  the  work 
of  the  Khaki  University  in  England.  The  Khaki  Uni- 
versity having  been  disbanded  in  August.  1919,  Major 
Gill  returned  to  Canada  and  accepted  a  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  his  old  position  in  Queen's  University. 
He  was  appointed  Director  of  Technical  Education  in 
December,  a  post  for  which  he  is  peculiarly  well  quali- 
fied by  his  education,  wide  experience,  tact,  and  energy. 
These  qualities  have  had  public  recognition  in  other 
ways.  On  two  occasions  Professor  Gill  represented 
Canada  at  International  meetinsrs  of  the  International 
Electro-technical  Commission,  and  he  is  one  of  those 
chosen  by  his  fellow  engineers  as  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Engineering  Standards  A.ssociation. 
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BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS  BENEFITS  PAPER  INDUSTRY 


The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  his  an- 
nual report  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  the 
following  to  say  in  connection  Avith  the  work  of  the 
paper  laboratory  during  the  past  year.  It  is  repeated 
here,  largely  to  show  what  a  .similar  institution  could  do 
for  Canada  if  properly  sui^ported. 
Routine  Testing. 

The  amount  of  paper  used  l)y  the  Govern  luont  de- 
partments is  approximately  yO.OOO  tons  per  year,  and, 
as  it  is  necessary  for  this  material  to  be  tested  to  see 
that  it  conforms  to  the  specifications  under  which  it 
was  bought,  standard  methods  of  testing  paper  have 
been  developed.  This  class  of  work  is  called  routine 
testing  and  consists  of  chemical  and  physical  tests  and 
microanalysis.  The  chemical  tests  employed  determine 
the  amount  of  rosin  sizing  that  is  in  the  paper,  and  the 
amount  of  filler  and  loading  that  has  been  added  to 
give  the  paper  bulk,  opacity,  finish  or  surface.  The 
physical  tests  used  include  the  determhmtion  of 
weights,  thickness  and  bursting  strength,  as  Avell  as 
folding  endurance  and  tensile  strength  for.  certain  clas- 
ses of  paper.  By  means  of  selective  stains  and  the  aid 
of  the  microscope,  the  properties  of  fibrous  material 
from  which  the  paper  was  made  can  be  estimated. 

During  the  year  .5,000  samples  of  paper  were  exam- 
ined by  these  tests  of  which  4,213  samples  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  Government  departments  and  789  sam- 
ples by  public  and  private  interests.  A  total  of  19,- 
.545  tests  were  made  on  these  samples  of  Avhieh  5,397 
were  chemical,  9,655  were  physical  and  4.495  were 
microscopical. 

Paper-Testing  Methods. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  properties  of  paper  it  is 
constantly  necessary  to  study  methods  of  testing  this 
material  since  the  laboratory  methods  in  general  use 
are  not  suitable  to  determine  certain  qualities.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  found  desirable  to  stiidy  test  methods, 
and,  wherever  possible,  develoii  a  method  that  will  give 
a  numerical  value  for  the  qualities  that  are  being  in- 
vestigated. 

The  property  of  paper  which  makes  it  possible  to 
write  with  ink  upon  it  is  called  "sizing."  The  sizing 
quality  of  paper  is  generally  determined  by  methods 
that  do  give  an  empirical  rating,  but  which  are  not 
very  satisfactory  for  laboratory-research  or  mill-control 
work.  A  method  for  this  purpose  which,  in  its  sim- 
plest form,  is  a  Wheatstoue  bridge,  used  somewhat  in 
recent  years,  is  being  further  developed.  By  this 
method  the  penetration  of  water  through  a  sheet  of 
paper  is  measured  by  the  inereasinir  conductivity  to 
an  alternating  current,  which  passes  through  the  paper 
placed  in  a. cell  with  an  electrolyte.  The  data  so  ob- 
tained are  plotted  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  and  from  this 
curve  the  rate  of  penetration  may  be  determined.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  add  a  balancing  cell  which 
would  reduce  the  variation  of  the  test  due  to  changes 
in  temperature.  As  soon  as  the  new  apparatus  is  com- 
plete it  is  planned  to  study  the  curves  obtained  from 
test  on  papers  of  various  sizing  quality  and.  if  pos- 
sible, reduce  these  data  to  a  unit  basis. 

The  testing  of  the  physical  properties  of  paper  has 
been  investigated  with  a  view  to  establishinix  any  re- 
lationship that  miffht  exist  between  devices  of  the  same 
'-"■enpral  type  and  between  deV'jces  that  give  an  iiidica- 


tiou  of  different  properties.  The  properties  of  paper 
studied  in  this  investigation  were  bursting,  tensile  and 
tearing  strength.  A  series  of  papers  were  tested  for 
bursting  strength  by  three  testing  machines  and,  al- 
though the  data  are  not  yet  complete,  it  is  indicated 
that  the  ])rincipal  form  from  which  each  machine  was 
developed  is  based  on  experimental  data  rather  than  on 
scientific  principles.  Similar  work  was  done  in  connec- 
tion with  tensile  strength  testing  apparatus,  and  it  was 
found  there  are  no  machines  of  Amei-ican  manufacture 
especially  adapted  to  testing  the  tensile  strength  of 
paper.  Since  the  quality  of  paper  is  so  often  judge<l 
by  tearing  a  sheet  in  both  directions,  it  was  thought 
that  a  method  for  obtaining  a  numerical  value  for  this 
property  should  be  available.  Three  types  of  testing 
devices  for  this  purpose  are  being  studied — a  recording 
mechanism,  an  apparatus  for  the  balance  tyj)e  giving 
maximum  strength,  and  an  adapted  tensile-testing  ma- 
chine from  which  a  number  of  readings  can  be  taken 
and  an  average  obtained.  It  is  felt  that  a  study  of 
this  property  in  connection  with  formation  of  the  sheet 
and  the  quality  of  the  paper  will  be  of  considerable 
help  to  the  uuuiufacturer. 

Paper-Making   Fibres. 

Paper  is,  in  general,  a  matted  structure  of  fibrous 
materials  and  it  is  possible  to  make  a  sheet  of  paper 
out  of  nearly  every  kind  of  fibre.  In  the  development 
o'l  paper  making  a  great  many  plants,  weeds, 
grasses,  etc.,  have  been  studied  with  a  view  to  vising 
them  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  especially  the 
quality  of  paper  resulting  from  their  use.  The  avail- 
able data  on  this  subject  are  scattered,  but  are  of  great 
value.  The  work  of  compiling  information  on  paper- 
making  fibres  is  well  started,  and  its  scope  is  as  broad 
a.s  is  consistent  with  the  need  of  the  industry.  It  in- 
cludes a  bibliography,  authentic  samples  with  descrip- 
tions, and  micro-photographs  of  the  structure  of  these 
fibres. 

The  well-equipped  photomicroscopical  apparatus  has 
been  of  great  value  in  the  study  of  fibres  and  has  made 
it  possible  to  obtain  permanent  records  of  the  shape  and 
structure  of  these  fibres.  As  illustrations  of  the  use  to 
which  this  equipment  has  been  put,  samples  of  paper 
from  Germany  have  been  photographed,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  duplicate  them ;  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain 
micro-photoghaphs  of  unusual  sjiecimens  loaned  to  the 
piiper  section;  and  the  study  of  ilexican  hardwoods 
and  other  similar  material  has  been  undertaken. 
Felts  Used   on  Paper  Machines. 

Woolen  felts  are  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment 
I  if  a  paper  machine  and  play  a  very  important  role 
in  the  formation  and  quality  of  the  paper  produced. 
During  the  war  the  amount  of  wool  available  was 
greatly  reduced,  and  it  was  thought  possible  to  sub- 
stitute a  small  amount  of  cotton  for  a  portion  of  the 
wool  in  the  felt. 

Two  felts  were  tested  on  the  paper  machine  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  the  addition  of  10  per  cent  of 
cotton  to  one  of  them.  Each  felt  was  run  for  five  daj's 
nu  the  paper  machine,  under  as  nearly  similar  con- 
ditions as  it  was  possible  to  maintain.  Exhaustive 
tests  were  made  while  paper  was  being  run  on  the 
machine  enuipped  with  these  felts,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  differencp  bet>ven  the  fA^"'o  felts  was  not  large 
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i-uougb  lu  affect  the  quality  or  the  production  of  the 
paper.  It  is  planned  to  investigate  this  problem  fur- 
ther and  determine  whether  felts  with  a  greater  per- 
centage of  cotton  can  be  used  satisfactorily  on  a  paper 
machine.  Since  the  life  of  a  felt  is  only  from  three 
weeks  or  three  months,  depending  on  the  machine,  the 
speed  and  the  grade  of  paper,  and  satisfactory  felt  that 
can  be  manufactured  more  cheaply  would  lower  run- 
ning expenses. 

Utilization  of  Waste  Cotton  Linters. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  War  Department 
had  on  hand  approximately  700,000  bales  of" munition" 
ILuters  and  available  for  other  uses.  "Linters"  is  a 
fibrous  material  which  is  left  on  the  seed  after  the 
staple  cotton  had  been  detached.  It  was  thought  that 
this  material  M'ould  be  suitable  for  paper  making.  At 
the  request  of  the  Waste  Reclaimation  Service  and  the 
Industrial  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association  a  series  of 
runs  was  made  on  the  paper  machine  to  determine  the 
qualitj'  of  paper  obtained.  It  was  demonstrated  that 
the  paper  made  from  this  material  was  of  good  quality, 
free  from  dirt  and  that  such  linters  were  a  valuable 
paper-making  material.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  grade  of  linters  used  in  these  runs  were  "mun- 
ition" linters  and  uinisuallj'  free  from  dirt  and  cin- 
ders. To  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  making  paper 
from  cotton  linters,  the  programs  of  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Assoc- 
iation in  New  Orleans  were  printed  on  paper  manu- 
factured from  this  material  on  the  paper  machine  of 
the  paper  section.  Since  about  700,000  bales  per  year 
of  linters  can  be  available  for  paper  making,  the  value 
of  this  product  as  a  raw  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper  is  great;  and  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  lin- 
ters clean  and  free  from  dirt,  a  greater  amount  than 
this  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Paper  Bags  for  Lime  and  Cement. 

The  increasing  use  of  paper  bags  as  containers  for 
lime  and  cement  has  made  it  desirable  to  investigate 
the  properties  of  paper  for  this  purpose.  This  work 
was  discontinued  during  the  war,  but  has  been  resumed. 
Representative  samples  have  been  obtained,  and  laboi- 
atory  tests  have  been  made  to  determine  the  qualit.v 
of  paper  being  used  for  this  purpose.  A  test  machine 
is  being  used  that  gives  the  stress-strain  value  of  the 
paper,  as  well  as  the  stretch  under  load.  It  is  planned 
to  develop  a  test  that  will  reproduce  the  strain  on  the 
bag  when  it  is  dropped. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  reliable  information  is  available 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  bags,  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine what  laboratory  tests  most  nearly  reproduce 
service  conditions.  This  will  be  obtained  by  correlat- 
ing laboratory  tests,  by  developing  new  test  methods, 
and  by  making  service  tests.  As  a  result  of  this  in- 
vestigation it  will  be  possible  to  define  the  qualities 
of  paper  necessary  for  bags  for  this  type  of  work  and 
to  write  suitable  specifications.  Manufacturers  of 
paper,  as  well  as  the  lime  and  cement  associations,  are 
cooperating  in  this  work. 

I7se  of  Lime  and  Limestone  in  the  Paper  Industry. 

Lime  and  limestone  pla,y  an  important  part  in  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  The  war  has  em 
phasized  the  value  of  lime  as  a  chemical  reagent,  and 
it  was  felt  that  standard  practice  in  the  uses  of  chemi- 
cal lime  should  be  developed.  A  representative  of  the 
paper  section  has  taken  part  in  conferences  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  departments  Interested  in 
lime. 


The  use  of  lime  and  limestone  in  the  pulp:  and  paper 
industry  is  being  investigated.  It  is  planned  to  develop 
specifications  for  lime  for  the  diffei-ent  industries, 
standard  samples,  and  laboratory  specimens. 

In  this  work,  technical  committees  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  will  be  consulted,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  specifications  and  methods  proposed  will  be 
accepted  and  used  by  the  industry. 

Unbleached  Pulp  for  Papers. 

Chlorine  from  which  bleach  and  bleaching  powder  is 
made  was  in  great  demand  during  the  war  for  military 
purposes,  and  it  became  necessary  to  restrict  the  use 
of  this  chemical  for  the  bleaching  of  pulp.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  determine  the  effect  on  the 
color  of  paper  that  the  restriction  in  the  use  of  bleach 
would  cause. 

At  the  request  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  21  runs 
were  made  on  the  paper  machine  using  different  pro- 
portions of  dyestuffs  with  various  unbleached  pulps. 
As  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
the  amount  of  chlorine  used  in  sulphate  pulp  was  re- 
stricted to  40  per  cent  of  the  amount  then  used ;  in  soda 
pulp,  to  70  per  cent ;  and  in  old  papers,  to  35  per  cent. 
The  use  of  chlorine  for  bleaching  rags  was  restricted 
to  1  per  cent. 

Filtering  Paper  for  Gas  Masks. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  an 
investigation  was  undertaken  to  determine  whether 
paper  could  be  made  in  the  United  States  similar  to 
that  being  made  abroad  as  a  protection  against  "sneeze- 
gas."  Tests  were  made  on  a  commercial  scale  at  two 
mills,  and  it  was  proved  that  such  a  paper  could  be 
made  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country.  Due  to  changes 
in  the  construction  of  the  gas-mask  canister,  a  differ- 
ent type  of  paper  was  desired,  and  35  runs  were  made 
on  the  paper  machine,  producing  a  paper  that  was 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  was  found  desirable  to 
have  a  convenient  method  of  testing  this  paper,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  gas  house  was  built.  This  house  was 
so  arranged  that  the  gas  would  be  formed  in  one  room, 
and  the  paper  tested  in  the  next  room  by  means  of 
men  wearing  masks  and  breathing  through  flanges  so 
constructed  that  the  paper  would  act  as  a  filtering 
diaphragm.  In  order  to  obtain  a  numerical  value  for 
the  protection  afforded  by  these  papers,  an  apparatus 
was  installed  in  the  gas  house  that  permitted  a  record 
being  taken  of  the  concentration  of  the  gas  before  and 
after  passing  through  the  paper. 

Military  Uses  of  Wall  and  Plaster  Board. 

During  the  war  the  investigation  of  wall  and  plaster 
board  was  continued  from  the  previous  year.  Three 
camps  visited  at  the  time  of  their  erection  were  visited 
again  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  degree  of  durability 
of  various  makes  of  wall  board.  The  results  of  the  in- 
spection show  conclusively  that  almost  any  wall  board 
properly  erected  will  give  satisfaction  in  cantonment 
construction  when  the  buildings  a^'e  considered  as 
temporary  structures.  Many  of  the  buildings  were  in 
poor  condition,  due  almost  entirely  to  the  poor  method 
of  erection.  All  wall  boards  will  expand  and  contract 
under  different  atmospheric  conditions,  and  this  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  is  injurious  if  the  board  is 
nailed  at  the  edges.  Wall  board  .should  be  nailed  along 
the  centre  and  the  edges  but  lightly  nailed,  and  then 
well  stripped  with  pieces  of  wood  to  cover  the  .joint 
and  to  allow  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
board  underneath  the  wooden  strips. 
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Lu  order  that  further  information  might  be  obtained 
as  to  the  hohavior  of  these  boards  under  severe  con- 
ditions, a  (luostionaire  was  sent  to  most  of  the  military 
cantonments.  For  temporary  structures  fibre  wall 
board  was  preferred,  merely  because  it  was  considered 
quicker  and  cheaper  to  erect  because  of  its  greater 
salvajje  pcssibilities.  Plaster  board  was  preferred  for^ 
permanent  construction — that  is,  over  five  years — be- 
cause it  was  considered  loss  subject  to  changes  in  tem- 
perature and  because  it  makes  a  warmer  building.  For 
hospital  use  plaster  board  was  preferred  due  to  its  re- 
sistivity to  t'ii-e  and  moisture. 

Miscellaneous  Information  Furnished. 

Specifications  have  been  developed  for  a  small  paper 
mill  for  tlic  Siamese  Government.  Drawings  were 
made  of  the  plan  for  such  a  mill,  and  information  was 
obtained  as  to  manufacturers  and  prices  for  such  e(|uip- 
meut. 

Plans  and  necessary  equipment  for  a  pajjcr-tcstiug 
laboratory  were  outlined  for  the  Australian  (Jovcru 
ment  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  AustrMlinn 
hardwoods  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  development  of  the  manufacture  of  blue-print 
paper  was  assisted  by  tests  on  75  samples  of  this  paper 
for  a  manufacturing  concern.  These  data  are  to  he 
correlated  with  manufacturing  conditions. 

Considerable  assistance  has  been  given  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  work  of  revising  the  commodity  classifi- 
cation of  pulp  and  papers. 


^ 


V 


FINE  REPORT  OF  N.  B.  FOREST  WORK 

The  Forestry  Advisory  Board  met  in  Frederictoii  on 
January  22nd,  all  members  being  present  with  the 
exception  of  D.  J.  Buckley  who  was  detained  by  sielc- 
ness. 

Many  matters  of  interest  and  affecting  the  admin- 
istration of  the  New  Brunswick  Forest  Service  were 
considered,  and  acted  upon.  The  results  of  the  For- 
est Rangers'  examinations  held  since  the  preceding 
meeting  were  presented  and  certificates  ordered 
sent  to  the  ten  rangers  who  qualified.  The  original 
appointment  of  seventeen  rangers  who  had  been  taken 
on  the  staff  since  last  meeting  were  approved.  These 
men  will  be  sub.iect  to  the  usual  six  months'  prolni 
tion. 

The  cost  of  the  organization  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
was  considered  and  plans  made  for  the  amount  to  be 
expended  in  1920. 

Reports  were  received  on  the  progress  of  the  per- 
manent improvements  undertaken  in  1919.  One  look- 
out was  in  use  the  entire  season  with  good  satisfaction, 
about  106  miles  of  woods  telephone  constructed,  the 
cost  of  sixty  miles  of  which  was  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Forest  Service  and  Bathurst  Lumber  Com 
pary.  These  lines  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the 
timi)er  lands  and  will  be  of  incalculable  value  in  fire 
protection.  This  will  also  make  po.ssible  the  utiliza- 
tion of  two  outstanding  peaks  as  look-out  stations. 
Bald  Mountain  in  Northumberland  Co.  and  Mt,  Carle- 
ton  at  head  of  Nepisiguit  River,  Cabins  have  been 
built,  canoes  and  tool  caches  furnished  the  rangers.  It 
was  decided  to  continue  the  P'''1'<'y  "^  building  woods 
hone  lines,  cabins,  etc.  The  Chief  forester  will 
eport  on  three  alternative  points  suitable  for  a  look- 
out station  to  overlook  the  Tobiqne  watershed.  H- 
was  also  instructed  to  investigate  the  best  means  ol' 
securing  telephone  connection  with  the  Restigonche 
watershed  and  the  new  settlements  ;it  Kedgwick,   .\ii 
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derson   and   Five  Fingers   in   view,  of   the   great  fire 

danger  in  this  locality  from  fires  due  to  the  clearinp 

of  land  by  new  settlers.     The  reports 

ring  the  preceding  3'ear  were   consider 

decided  to  do  all   possible   to   induce 

placing  the  C.  N.   R.   under  the   Railway    x...iiiiiii.-,.-,ii,ii     .       ^ 
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Ss^he  Ne\y  Game  RefugCTtvas  discussed  and  arrange-J"  W 
meiiis  made  for  iMapiTI^'  special  rangers  on  this  area 
to  devote  their  entire  time  to  preventing  hunting, 
shooting  and  fishing  on  the  protected  area  of  400 
square  miles.  Arrangements  were  made  to  have  the 
Itoundaries  of  the  refuge  surve.ved  and  marked  plainlv 
completely  around  the  reserve,  which  requires  112 
miles  of  survey  line.  The  lines  will  be  run  by  the  For- 
est Engineers  in  the  regular  course  of  the  Forest  Sur- 
vey this  winter,  a  double  party  of  seventeen  men 
now  being  on  the  work, 

A  forest  service  pump  with  1500  feet  of  hose  has 
been  purchased  and  will  be  tried  out  shortly  on  some 
sawdust  fires  which  must  be  extinguished  before  the 
fire  season  opens.  Further  purchases  will  be  made  if 
this  gives  satisfactory  service. 

Reports  were  received  of  the  work  of  the  sealers 
and  the  amount  of  cut  which  it  was  thought  would  ex- 
ceed three  hundred  million.  A  compilation  of  the 
fortnightly  reports  received  from  the  46  rangers  on 
the  620  logging  camps  on  the  Crown  Lands  showed 
nver  230  million  feet  now  on  the  books.  The  system  of 
lortnightlj'  reports  is  considered  very  valuable  be- 
cause the  central  office  at  Fredericton  is  always  ful- 
ly informed  on  the  situation.  Also  the  licenses  re- 
ceive copies  of  all  the  reports  and  are  in  a  position 
to  ask  for  a  rcscale  if  necessary  while  the  logs  are 
still  on  the  ground.  The  forest  inspectors  also  report 
all  check  scales  they  make  on  the  rangers  so  that  the 
information  regarding  each  camp  is  complete. 

Some  features  of  the  experimental  work  being  car- 
ried on  on  the  Bathurst  Experimental  Plot  were  dis- 
cussed, including  slash  burning  and  the  cost  thereof. 
It  was  found  that  the  actual  cost  of  slash  burning  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  usually  named  for  such  work.  The 
result  of  the  experimental  plot  work  is  being  watched 
with  interest. 

The  Forestry  Advisory  Board  of  New  Brunswick 
directs  the  work  of  the  scalers,  game  wardens  and  fire 
wardens  of  New  Brunswick.  The  Board  consists  of 
five  members,  of  which  two,  Archibald  Fraser  and  D. 
J.  Buckley  are  representatives  of  owners  of  granted 
forest  lands  and  of  licenses.  Thus  those  interested 
in  the  timber  lands  of  the  province  have  a  direct  voice 
in  the  administration  of  the  Forest  Service. 


D.  S.  GOTTESMAN  IN  NEW  YORK  BANK 

The  Fifth  National  Bank  of  New  York  has  sent  out 
an  announcement  of  the  election  to  its  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  D.  S.  Gottesman,  President  of  M.  Gottesman 
&  Company,  Inc.,  Wood  Pulp  merchants.  New  York, 
taking  effect  January  15th,  1920. 

Mr.  Gottesman 's  connection  with  this  strong  finan- 
cial institution  forms  an  additional  link  between  bank- 
ing interests  and  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  which 
has  shown  considerable  growth  in  recent  years,  the 
banks  and  banking  institutions  indicating  a  broader 
spirit  of  co-operation  with  one  of  America's  most  im- 
portant fields  of  manufacture. 


By  the  street  of  By  and  By  one  arrives  at  the  house 
of  Never, — Cervantes, 
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Successful  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Trials  on  Cotton  Hull  Fibre 


/ 


7 


By  OTTO  KRESS,  in  charge  Section  of  Pulp  &  Paper, 

U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison, 

Wisconsin. 


(Continued  from  January  22) 


PAPER  TRIALS  AT  EASTERN  MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY,   BANGOR,   ME.,   ON    COTTON 

HULL  FIBRE  PULP. 

All  the  papermaking  trials  on  cotton  hull  fibre  pulp 
at  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company  being  made 
prior  to  the  writer's  visit  to  the  mill,  the  following 
information  was  obtained  from  the  report  submitted 
by  the  mill  and  from  representatives  who  Avitnessed 
the  trials.  Samples  of  the  finished  papers  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  writer  and  tested  for  strength  at  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory.  These  paper  trials  were 
made  on  pulp  obtained  from  cook  No.  3  and  the  re- 
blown  stock  from  cook  No.  2  which  was  packed  from 
the  drainer  into  barrels,  and  the  stock  shipped  to  the 
Eastern  Manufacturing  Company. 

Runs  Made  on  Reblown  Stock  from  Cook  No.  2. 

The  stock  was  bleached  with  7  per  cent  bleaching 
powder  and  made  into  ipaper  on  the  following  fu!*' 
nishes :  — 

F.O.         P\0. 

1335         1336 

lbs.  lbs. 

Hull    fibre    pulp 200         400 

Sulphite  pulp 1050         850 

White  shavings 200         100 

Size    16  16 

Alum   25  25 

The  writer  was  informed  that  all  papers  from  these 
trials  made  at  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 
were  top-sized  with  "Hercules"  gum,  loft-dried  and 
finished  in  a  manner  similar  to  two  of  their  standard 
bonds  designated  in  this  report  as  "grade  X"  and 
"grade  Y"  bonds. 

The  pulp  from  cook  No.  3  was  bleached  using  6  per 
cent  of  bleach.  The  half  stock  was  described  as 
"clean,  free  from  hulls,  fair  color  and  of  a  harsh  feel." 
Paper  was  made  on  the  furnish  ordinarily  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  X  and  Y  bonds,  an  equivalent 
weight  of  hull  fibre  pulp  being  used  to  replace  the 
rag  stock  made  from  thirds  and  blues  or  other  rag- 
stock. 

ituns   were    made    on    the    following   furnishes: — 

"Grade  X  Bond"       "Grade  Y  Bond" 
Runs  Nos.  1533, 1534    Runs  Nos.  1532,  15:!.-. 

Hull  fibre  pulp 600  200 

Sulphite  pulp 850  1050 

Shavings    100  200 

Size    16  16 

Alum    25  25 

The  report  of  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company- 
gave  the  following  description  of  the  beating  and 
jordanLng  of  the  stock: 

Beating  and  Jordaning. 

Two  runs  of  each  of  the  above  furnishes  were  made 
These  will  be  designated  throughout  the  rest  of  this 


report  as  runs  1,  2,  3  and  4.  Run  1  is  "grade  Y"  bond 
beaten  four  and  one-half  hours  with  the  beater  roll 
set  so  as  to  give  the  stock  a  light  brush.  The  Jordan 
was  set  with  low  gates  and  a  fairly  light  setting  and 
the  stock  was  passed  through  several  times.  Run  2 
was  "grade  Y"  bond  beaten  six  hours  with  the  roll 
set  hard  on  the  bed  plate.  The  Jordan  setting  was 
■very  light  and  the  gates  set  slightly  higher  than  be- 
fore. Run  3  was  "grade  X"  bond,  beaten  five  and 
one-half  hours  with  a  light  brush  and  Jordaned  with 
a  moderate  .setting  and  high  gates.  Run  4  was  "grade 
X"  bond,  beaten  hard  for  five  and  one-half  hours,  and 
Jordaned  with  high  gates  and  moderate  setting.  The 
slowness   tests   on   these   runs  were   as  follows: — 

"Grade  Y  Bond"  1532— Run  1.— 

Beater   slowness 31 

"Grade  Y  Bond"  1535 — Run  2. — 

Beater   slowness 43 

"Grade  X  Bond"  1533— Run  3.— 

Beater   slowness 31 

"Grade  X  Bond"  1534— Run  4.— 

Beater   slowness 4.4 

"Grade  Y  Bond"  1532— Run  1.— 

Jordan  slowness S3 

"Grade  Y  Bond"  1535 — Run  2. — 

Jordan  slowness 60 

"Grade  X  Bond"  1533— Run  3.— 

Jordan  slowness 65 

■Grade  X  Bond"  1534— Run  4.— 

Jordan  slowness 106 

"Grade  X  Bond,"  regular  beater  slow.  90  ;  Jordan 
slow.  160. 

"Grade  Y  Bond."  regular  beater  slow.  65:  Jordan 
slow.  125. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  that  the  stock 
was  free  even  in  the  case  of  the  hard  beating  and 
moderately  hard  Jordaning.  This  was  found  to  be  so 
on  the  machine.  The  fibres  were  long  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  although  the  machine  was  only  drawing  990 
pounds  per  hour,  the  screens  were  operating  at  full 
capacity.  The  freeness  in  spite  of  the  hard  and  long 
beating  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fibres 
being  solid  do  not  hydrate  as  rapidly  as  do  ordinary 
cotton  fibres. 

.The  pulps  produced  from  cooks  Nos.  5  and  6  in  the 
rag  boiler  of  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 
were  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  the  hull  particles  be- 
ing incompletely  cooked  and  appearing  yellow.  The 
stock  was  bleached  and  two  paper  runs 'made.  Run 
No.  1058  was  made  on  a  100  per  cent  hull  fibre  fur- 
ni.sh,  his  paper  not  being  top-sized.  The  paper  was 
of  a  yellowish  tinge  showing  considerable  yellowish 
hull  particles.  Run  No.  1059  was  made  on  the  reg- 
ular "Grade  X"  bond  furnish.  The  strength  tests 
shown  in  Table  1  were  made  at  approximately  65  per 
cent   humidity   at   75°   F.,   and   instead   of   reporting 


Note.— Some  trials  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  editor  at  the  University  of  Maine  on  beating  raw 
cotton  gave  a  very  pronounced  tendenev  to  slowness. 
— J.N.S. 
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Takl*  1.   -  Strtngib  U«t«  on  pap«ra  itad«  at  t^mXmrn  Kaaufaeturinc  Coi^Miy. 
Banger ,   Uala* 


l>«»erlptlon  or 
papor 


Gtandarfl   *3r(ku«  X  lioml* 

Standard    "^rad*   I   Bood' 

Run  #1533 

Bun  #1534 

Run  #1532 

Run  #1535 

Run  #1335 

Run  #1336 

Run  #1058 

Run  110^9 


:Uunl(iit7:Tanp«ra-:   Woi^t 
tur* 


64 

65 
64 
66 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
65 


:Baratlns:Pointa  par 


.«.v"     --•- -  '  -        sAToraga   :    ATcragp 

lomr  raaa  :atrength: .0001'   thiok-:tor«aklng:    folding 
n«aa  :   length  :      t«st 


•J 

: 24x36/500; 
:   baala 

:?ointa 
:p«r  lb. 

78 

:    46.0 

:   .60 

71 

:    45-5 

:   .53 

70 

:   *3.5 

.41 

77 

:   48.0 

:   .38 

79 

:   47.0 

:   .A5 

78 

:   47.0 

:    .45 

79 

:   52.0 

.40 

79 

48.0 

.43 

69 

:   36.5 

:   .33 

70 

:   36.5 

:   .38 

.71 
.70 

.46 
.42 

.55 
.54 
.52 
.56 
.33 
•  *3 


Katara 

4740 
4350 
3700 
33it) 
3860 
3970 
3600 
3910 
2570 
3000 


nunbar 

125 
62 
29 
19 
29 
48 

1? 
16 

12 

18 


strength  data  on  the  folio  basis  all  strength  tests  and 
ream  weights  were  taken  on  the  24  x  8fj  •')00  hasis; 
the  results  if  desired  ean  readily  he  eonverted  to  the 
folio  hasis. 

Runs  Nos.  15;5;J  and  lo34  may  be  eompareil  with  tii<' 
standard  "Grade  X  bond,"  and  rnus  Nos.  1532  and 
1535  with  the  standard  'Grade  Y  bond."  The  other 
]iapers  were  all  niade  on  either  abnormal  furnishes 
or  the  stock  was  handled  in  a  manner  so  as  not  to 
make  the  runs  directly  comparable  with  either  the 
"Grade  X  or  Grade  Y  bond."  The  strength  of  all  thr 
papers  containing  liuU  fibre  pulp  falls  below  that  of 
the  .standard  papers.  Witii  harder  beater  treatment 
the  hull  fibre  stock  would  probably  have  shown  great- 
er strength  as  was  shown  at  trials  made  at  other  mills. 

Strength  tests  made  at  the  Eastern  Manufacturing 
Company  rated  these  papers  as  follows:— 

No.  No. 

•'Grade  V  Pxnid"  1532  1535 

Bursting  strength 2!i  28.1  29 

Points  Mullen. 

Tearing  strength 25-^  3'22  'i!»(j 

No.  No. 

••(Jrade  X  Bond"         1633  1534 

Bursting   strength    36  24.S  24.9 

Points  Mullen. 

Tearing   strength 330  311  315 

The  tests  made  at  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany indicate  that  bonds  with  the  lower  percentage 
of  liull  fibre  in  the  furnish  arc  practically,  insofar  as 
the  Mullen  tests  show,  the  e(iuivalent  of  the  .standard 
"Y  bond,"  and  show  a  decidedly  better  tearing  re 
sistanee.  The  bond  made  on  the  furnish  with  the  large 
percentage  of  hull  fibre  shows  n  decided  decrease  in 
the  Mullen  test  and  only  a  slight  deerea.se  in  the  tear- 
ing test.  In  these  runs,  as  well  as  in  the  paper  trials 
made  at  the  other  mills,  the  cotton  fibre  pulp  was 
probably  not  handled  in  a  manner  to  develop  the 
maximum  strength  of  fibre.  In  some  cases  the  pulp 
lay  in  the  black  liquor  for  several  days  preparatory 
to"  washing  and  in  all  nf  the  trials  the  stock  was  held 


a  long  time  prej)aratory  to  bleaching,  so  requiring  a 
very  drastic  bleach  treatment  to  develop  a  good  white 
color.  Furthermore,  neither  the  writer  nor  the  mills 
were  familiar  with  the  paper  making  characteristics 
of  this  stock,  so  that  iu  the  writer's  opinion  the  best 
beater  conditions  were  probably  not  attained  in  any 
of  the  runs. 

(To  be  continued 


BROMPTON  AGREES  ON  TAX. 

East  Angus,  Que.,  .Ian.  26. — .Much  interest  tlirough- 
Diit  this  vicinity  has  been  oeeasioned  by  the  bill 
l)resented  before  the  Quebec  Legislature,  asking  that 
the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Pajjcr  Company  be  required 
to  pay  taxes  from  June  last,  in  aceordaiu-e  with  a 
decision  of  the  county  council,  which  reduced  the  per- 
iod of  exemption  from  taxation  from  25  to  12  years, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  matter  has  caused  much 
satisfaction. 

The  company  took  tiie  matter  before  the  Quebec 
Tjegislature,  stating  that  the  council  had  no  right 
til  reduce  the  time  allowed  by  the  former  agreement, 
and  alleging  that  the  i-ompany  should  pay  this  year  a 
tax  of  $13,000  on  their  $900,000  valuation. 

It  was  finally  settled  by  the  eompanr  agreeing  to 
pay  for  the  next  twenty  years,  taxes  which  will  be 
levied  on  a  basis -of  valuation  which  will  not  exceed 
$9.50,000. 


MR.  FOREMAN,  IT'S  UP  TO  YOU 

Enthusiasin  is  a  healthful  cuntagion,  just  as  indif- 
ference is  the  opposite.  Both  are  catching  and  the 
foreman  who  has  enthusiasm  will  see  it  reflected  in 
his  men. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  foreman  finds  his  men 
are  thoughtless  of  Safety  if  he  thinks  little  about  it 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  honestly  and 
earnestly  interested  in  Safety,  so  will  his  men  be. 

Mr.  Foreman,  the  accident  problem  is  largely  up  to 
you.  Do  your  part.  Neglect  on  your  part  means  ne- 
glect on  the  part  of  your  men.  If  you  look  out  for 
the  safety  of  your  men  they  will  do  the  same,  will  do 
better  work — will   boost  for  safetv  and   for  von. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  NEWS 

(From   Our  London  Correspondent^ 

London  7tli  .Jany.  1920. 

Tliere  is  a  holiday  feeling  luTf  in  tlip  papiT  and 
pnlp  market  at  jiresent.  It  is  the  aftermath  of  Christ- 
mas and  very  little  bnsiness  is  being  done.  Most  of  the 
mills  are  ^vorking  off  their  eontraets  and  work  in  this 
seetor  is  going  on  steadily.  Unfortunately  in  the 
transport  more  trouble  is  threatened  on  the  railroads 
and  as  I  write  the  pendnluni  is  swaying  as  to  whether 
it  is  to  be  a  strike  or  accept  the  wages  offered  by  the 
Executive.  The  workers  are  out  for  more  money  and 
if  their  demands  are  not  conceded  trade  in  the  country 
may  once  again  be  dislocated.  Should  this  course  be 
decided  upon  the  jtaper  and  jml])  men  will  be  greatly 
inconvenienced — iudei'd,  more  than  mir  can  realise. 
Railway  Rates  Increase. 
Pulp  and  pai)er  men  in  Canada  should  take  notice 
of  the  fact  that  railroad  prices  are  increasing  here 
from  the  15th  January  up  to  100  per  ceut.  The  rise 
will  be  from  six  cents  to  twelve  cents  per  ton  and  in 
tlie  ca.se  of  100  per  ceut  the  advance  applies  to  par- 
eels  by  passenger  trains.  Coal  and  fuel  goes  up  25 
l)er  cent  ini  the  ton.  Owing  to  the  recent  demands  by 
the  workers,  the  rates  on  all  the  i-ailroads  have  to  be 
increased  and,  naturally,  the  extra  co.st  on  freightage 
for  coal  will  add  to  the  increased  cost  of  proiluction  in 
those  paper  mills  Avho  have  to  dei>end  on  their  sn]i- 
])lies  being  handled  on  the  rails. 

Piilp  Quotations. 
The  running  of  pulp  over  the  railroads  will,  uidess 
otherwise  settled,  mean  a  change  in  tpiotations  foi'  the 
raw  material.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  paper  mill 
owners  in  England  are  being  hit  in  every  direction. 
At  present  pulp  quotations  are  about  as  follows  iu 
London,  (c.i.f.  English  i)orts't  : — 

Bleached  Sulphite £40.  —  £41. 

Easy  Bleaching   "■      32  —     :>3     5s. 

Easy  Bleaching  Soda 28—     28  10s. 

Strong  Sulphite 30  —     — 

Strong  Soda 25—26 

(irouudwood 9  —     — 

These  quotations  include  agents  commission.  During 
the  i)ast  month  supplies  have  arrived  with  frequency 
and  the  quality  of  the  pulps  is  very  fair.  The  Nor- 
wegians say  that  existing  contracts  must  be  reduced 
and  prices  for  available  stocks  must  be  considerably 
advanced.  Norway,  however,  seems  to  be  in  a  bad 
way.  If  it  is  not  labor  troubles,  it  is  decreased  pro- 
duction in  the  mills,  that  cause  trouble  in  their  mar- 
ket and  strange  to  .say  their  jirices  are  constantly 
hardening  on  paper.  Of  course  the  early  closing  of 
the  North  Baltic  ports  shuts  (Uit  a  large  t|uantity  of 
pulp  from  the  British  market,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  would  be  interesting  to  see  a  report  showing  the 
actual  state  of  the  pulp  industry  in  Norway. 
German  Chemicals. 
This  week  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Soc- 
iety of  Chemical  Industry  and  heard  a  repoi-t  from 
Dr.  G.  S.  Walpole,  who  visited  Germany  in  a  priva1<' 
capacity  to  see  for  himself  what  condition  the  cln-mi- 
eal  industry  was  in  Rhine-land.  Dr.  Walpole  pointed 
out  that  the  picture  con.iured  up  by  German  chemical 
industry  to-day  was  team-work  in  its  highest  develoii- 
ment.  One  noticed  everywhei'e  the  most  stringeni 
econrntiy  in  materials  and  men.  lint  tin'  most  lavisli  ex- 


penditure of  capital  on  plant  designed  to  work  with 
minimum  of  attendance.  It  was  as  rare  to  see  a  man 
shovelling  anything  as  to  see  a  waste  product.  The 
power  of  German  chemical  industry  lay  in  ias  policy- 
of  united  effort  extending  its  control  to  every  detail 
of  their  program.  The  policy  of  having  the  railways 
running  direct  into  evei-y  works  and  the  ".staff  work" 
of  the  larger  .chemical  manufacturers  resulted  in  an 
organization  of  an  industry  as  one  big  self-contained 
iiulustrial  boily.  The  thoroughness  with  which  the 
whole  cycle  of  operations  was  studied  by  the  chemist 
in  the  first  instance,  and  the  sureness  with  which  the 
chemical  eugiiu'cr  laid  out  everything  in  the  mill  or 
otherwi.se,  were  most  remarkable.  Plants  were  not 
put  down  piece-meal  and  haphazard  with  a  view  to 
catch  some  temporary  gain,  but  finished,  well  de- 
signed, and  thorough,  as  part  of  a  combined  policy 
which  had  the  world  market  as  its  main  considerations. 
The  Paper  Makers  Association. 

Krom  all  accounts  the  annual  ban([uet  of  the  British 
Paper  Makers  Association,  to  be  held  next  month, 
promises  to  be  an  elaborate  affair.  The  business  meet- 
ing usually  i)recedes  the  dinner  and  this  year's  gather- 
ing should  be  interesting  in  view  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties mills  have  had  to  contend  with.  I  hear  pulp 
men  will  speak  as  well  as  paper  men. 
Paper  Census. 

The  Trade  Board  here  is  adopting  the  principle  of 
the  American  Paper  Maker.s  Association  in  the  matter 
of  finding  out  the  production  of  millg.  A  census  of 
paper  mills'  production  is  arranged  for  this  year  and 
signed  declarations  wiU  be  demanded  so  as  to  ensure 
the  output  is  correct.  Chemical  industries  are  also  in- 
cluded  in    the   order. 

Notelets. 

Sir  Henry  Birchenough,  who  was  associated  with 
thi  Royal  Commission  on  paper,  has  be(!n  raised  to  a 
Baronetcy  by  King  George. 

Mr.  B.  V.  Evane,  chairman  of  the  Brtish  Chemical 
Commission,  says  the  outstanding  impression  from 
liie  German  chemical  works  was  that  of  a  huge  and 
highly  efficient  organization  temporarily  paralysed. 

The  German  chemical  industry  supplied  80  per  cent 
of  the  world's  requirements  of  dyes  in  pre-war  days.- 

Mr.  Lake,  of  J.  C.  Lake  &  Co.,  paper  merchants, 
London,  has  etidowed  a  scholarship  at  the  Isleworth 
County  School,  where  his  eldest  son  was  educated, 
'i'he  bursary  will  be  given  for  engineering,  analytical 
chemistry   or  aviation. 

Noi-wegian  unglazed  kraft  is  selling  at  £52  a  ton 
in  London,  while  M.  G.  is  going  from  £55  to  £56  a 
ton. 

The  rate  of  exchange  is  somewhat  hampering  busi- 
I'.'rss  between  England  and  Belgium.  Canadians  who 
v/ant  to  do  business  in  Belgium  should  communicate 
with  the  British  vice-consul,  at  Ghent,  who  will  dis-' 
tribute  or  forward  copies  of  catalogues  or  quotations 
to  intending  purchasers. 

The  Canadian  Exhibition  to  be  opened  in  London  in 
June  next  is  largely  advertised  in  England  today. 
According  to  the  latest  news  all  the  exhibits  will  be 
assembled  at  Montreal  and  conveyed  in  a  sjSecial 
exhibition  ship  to  London. 

The  inside  working  of  a  pulp  mill  is  shown  on  the 
films  in  London  and  attracts  much  attention. 

In  1919   groundwood    (moists      in     London    droriiied 
from  £11   to£9. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
K  4     The  cooking  and  washings  of  rags.    h.    Ar- 
Monld       Papior    22,    129-32,    (May    1919).     Paper,   24, 
30^-(19i9)      Pulp  &  Paper.  17,  747-8,  (1919).     See 
Pulp  &  Paper.  17,  582.  (1919).-A.P.-C. 

K-4  Notes  on  the  cooking  of  rags.  C.  Negri.  L  - 
Industria  della  Carta.  22.  4.  p.  47.  Paper.  24,  7d6-7 
a919).  Pulp  &  Paper,  17,  573-4.  (1919).  A  br^^f 
study  of  relative  advantages  ot  NaOIL  Na.XO, 
and  Ca(OH)..  for  the  cooking  of  rags.— A.f .-L. 

K-6  Ink  removing  process  for  waste  paper.  U.b. 
A  patent  No.  1.298.779,  W.sley  M.  Osborn.  t  arthage. 
n"y  Paper  24,  1013,  (1919).  The  paper  is  cooked  in 
a'dige.ster  with  cooking  liquid  such  as  is  used  in  sul- 
phite mills  together  ^vith  soda  ash.  The  process  yields 
a  high  grade  pulp  differing  but  slightly  from  the  or- 
io'inal  sulphite  pulp.— A.P.-C. 

'  K-6     Waste  paper  for  papemiaking.       Researches 
on  printing  ink  in  relation  to  its  'l-'^^^'t-ti^^l^ty     Henry 
Aldous  Bromley,  F.C.S.     Paper  Maker  &  ^nt    Tiade 
T  Paper  24  791-4,  (1919).    The  object  was  to  tmd  an 
ink  which  would  be  fast  to  light  and  general  atmos- 
pheric conditions  but  which  could     be     easily     and 
cheaply  destroyed  by  chemical  means  m  siich  a  way 
as  to  cause  a  minimum  amount  of  deterioration  of  tlu 
paper  stock,  thereby  permitting  of  the  use  of  largei 
proportions  of  waste  paper  in  the  ,ireparation  of  new 
paper  than  was  used  heretofore.     Experiments  were 
carried  out  with  3  classes  of  pigments,  (1")  purely  in- 
organic  compounds;    (2")    organic  salts     of     mineral 
bases-  (3")  pigments  produced  artificially  by  the  pre- 
cipitation of  a  dyestuff  on  a  neutral  substratum   (in- 
cluding  lakes).     In   the    first    class,    chemicall.v   pre- 
pared Fe  0.  was  of  a  satisfactory  color,  but  resistant 
to  chemical   asrents.  while  Mu.,0,  did   not   <rive  satis- 
factory  black.     In  the  second  class,  black  tannate  ot 
iron  was  not  entirelv  satisfactory  as  regards  fastness 
to  licht     In  the  third  class.  Cross  Dvo  Sulphur  Black 
BDN   precipitated  bv  means  of  Glauber  salts  on  green 
ferrous  hvdrate   gave   entirely   satisfactory   results. 
—A.P.-C. 

K-7  Improved  beating  engines.  U.S.A.  patent 
No  1  ^^77  fi37  Edward  Partinarton.  Westwood  Park. 
England."  Paper,  24,  90-1  (1919).  The  beating  pro- 
cess is  rendered  continuous  instead  of  intermittent 
bv  feedinf  the  stock  near  the  mid-feather  and  allow- 
ing it  to" overflow  at  the  wall  of  the  vat,  or  vice 
versa. — A.P.-C 

K-8     Basic,  acid   and   substantive    dyes.      W.     H. 
Watkins.     Paper.  24,  590-4,   (1919).     A  plea  for  su]!* 
port  for  the  American  dye  industry.— A.P.-C. 

K-10  Engine  sizing.  Paper.  24,  1055.  (1919). 
Varvin--  qualities  of  rosin  size  will  give  the  same  re- 
sults if'properlv  handled.  For  this,  practical  experi- 
ence is  necessary  and  theory  at  times  is  of  little  or  no 
value.  Rosin  size  should  be  made  with  NaXO,.  not 
with  NaOH.— A.P.-C. 

K  10  Control  of  rosin  size  solutions.  M.  0.  Smith. 
Paper  25,  96.  (1919).  At  the  mills  of  the  Brown  Co. 
Berlin  N  H..  a  special  hydrometer  is  used,  supplied 
bv  Eimer  and  Amend,  havine  a  scale  divided  into 
0  lOBe  and  easilv  readable  to  n.05"Be.    With  a  properly 


regulated  system  of  size  soap  cooking,  the  free  and 
combined  rosin  and  the  free  alkali  ratios,  etc.,  will 
ordinarily  remain  constant,  leaving  the  total  rosin 
factor  to  be  controlled.  Under  these  conditions  a  var- 
iation of  COo^Be  in  reading  corre.sponds  to  0.3-04% 
in  the  strength  of  the  milk. — A.P.-C. 

K-18.  Notes  on  the  manufacture  of  Bristolboard. 
J.J.  Papeterie,  41,  12-3,  (May  25,  1919).  Paper.  24, 
885.  (1919).  Practical  hints  for  obtaining  the  best  re- 
sults.—A.P.-C. 

K-19.  When  coated  book  paper  was  first  made. 
Paper,  24,  813-5,  (1919).  An  account  of  the  early  ex- 
periments of  Chas.  M.  Gage,  about  1874  or  1875,  for 
the  production  of  paper  coated  on  both  sides  and  of 
dull  surface  coated  paper. — A.P.-C. 

K-19.  Coating  compound  for  carbon  paper.  U.S. 
A.  patent  No.  1,292.404.  Sanroku  Hattori.  Tokyo. 
Japan.  Paper,  24.  977,  (1919).  The  pa|)er  is  coated 
with  a  Ba.  Al.  Bg.  etc..  salt  of  stearic  or  other  fatty 
acid,  mixed  with  an  oily  material  and  suitable  pig- 
ment.—A.P.-C 


K-23.  Waterproof  paper  of  Japanese  invention. 
World's  Paper  Trade  Rev.,  May  9.  1919.  Paper.  24, 
794,  (1919),  The  paper  is  first  treated  with  gelatine 
solution,  then  with  a  solution  of  chrome  alum  and  ani- 
nioiiiacal  alum,  and  is  finallv  coated  with  a  solu+ion 
of  castor  oil,  tung  oil  and  a  Pb  or  Zn  salt.  This  y'el'ls 
a  wrinkleless  pajjer.  having  the  resistance  necessary 
in  the  purpose  for  which  the  paper  is  used,  while  pre- 
serviiinf  its  wateriiroof  character. — A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Water  resistant  naners  for  baPng.  F.  P. 
Veitch  and  E.  0.  Reed.  Paper.  24.  878  80.  (1919). 
The  strensrth  of  paper  is  decreased  by  nearly  half  by 
creping.  but  it  is  not  affected  by  corrugating.  Im- 
pregrnating  wi*h  paraff'n  gives  little  or  no  protection 
from  loss  of  strength  when  paper  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  water.  Asnhalt  gives  much  more  satisfactory 
results.  If  the  paper  is  duplexed  and  surface  coated 
with  asphalt,  or  if  it  is  duplexed  w'th  tissue  by  means 
of  asphalt,  there  is  practically  no  loss  in  strength  after 
exposure  to  water  for  3  hours. — A.P.-C. 

K-0.  Arrument  for  standardization  of  paper.  "NVm. 
Bond  Wheelwright.  Paper.  24,  841.  (19191.  A  plea 
based  on  the  improved  qual'ty  which  would  result 
from  standardization,  and  which  would  result  in  giv- 
"lo-  inner  "Made  in  U.S.A."  a  universal  reputation. 
—A.P.-C. 

KG;     R-4.      Technical     control    in    paDermaking. 

Standardization   of  paper   in   America.       Win.     Bond 

Wheelwright.  Paper.  24,  .507-7.    (1919V       A   p'-s  *"" 

*  adopting  a  system  of  buving  and  selling  paper  accord- 

inc  to  specifications. — .\.P.-C. 

M-4.  Some  suggestions  on  pulleys.  Paper.  25,  85-8. 
(1919").  Advice  as  to  the  proper  care  and  .selection  of 
pulle.vs.  together  with  a  description  of  the  various 
types  on  the  market. — A.P.-C. 

R-2.  The  writing  of  a  technical  report.  Harold  H. 
Holden.  Paper.  24,  708-9.  (1919V  Advice  as  to  how 
to  set  about  writing  a  technical  reixirt.  -A.P.-C. 

R-2.  British  patent  office  library  accessories.  M. 
Hubbard.  Paper.  25.  140-60.  455-9,  525-6.  (1919).  A 
select  bibliography  of  cellulose,  paper,  and  allied  sub- 
.iects.— A.P.-C. 
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R-2.    Paper  research  literature.    Paper,  24,   755-6, 

(1919).    A  list  of  contributions  by  members  of  the  lab. 
of  A.  D.  Little  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  1889-1918.— A.P.-C. 

E.-5.  Spanish  trade  in  coarse  papers.  Paper,  25, 
101-2,  (1919).  A  review  of  the  Spanish  paper  trade 
since  1912,  and  of  its  present  status. — A.P.-C. 

R-13.  Spring  meeting  of  the  T.A.P.P.I.  Paper,  24, 
622-62,  (1919).  A  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting. — A.P.-C. 

R-0.  Papermaking  in  Ireland.  Worlds  Paper 
Trade  Rev..  May  9,  1919.  Paper,  24,  817,  (1919).  A 
brief  description  of  the  present  status  of  the  Irish 
paper  industr\'. — A.P.-C. 

R-0.  Work  of  Bureau  of  Standards,  Paper  Section. 
Paper,  24,  799,  (1919).  A  brief  review  of  the  work 
done  during  June  1919. — A.P.-C. 

R  0.  Paperpulp  manufacture  in  Australia.  Gerald 
Lightfoot.  Bull.  No.  11,  Advisory  Council  of  Science 
and  Industry,  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Paper, 
24,  832-4,  929-32,  927-3,  1014-5,  1061-4,  1100-2,  1141-1, 
(1919).  A  detailed  review  of  the  work  which  has 
been  done  on  the  possib'lities  of  establishing  a  paper 
industry  in  Australia.  At  present,  about  the  only 
really  commercial  proposition  would  be  to  use  straw. 
—A.P.-C. 

R  0.  Papermaking  possibilities  in  the  Phillip- 
pines.  Paper  24,  980-2,  1076-80,  110.5-6,  (1919).  Text 
of  a  report  to  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce  by  J.  F. 
Boomer,  Manila,  Lab.  Experiments  by  Geo.  D.  Rich- 
mond, carried  out  some  years  ago,  show  that  bamboo 
(especially  cana  bojo),  which  occurs  in  very  large 
quantities  and  reproduces  itself  very  rapidly,  yields 
an  exceptionally  strong  and  high  grade  pulp,  with  re- 
latively small  consumption  of  chemicals.  Abaca,  or 
Manila  hemp,  is  already  used  in  the  form  of  old  cor- 
dage and  fibrous  waste ;  but  no  use  has  been  made, 
as  yet,  of  the  semi-fibrous  waste,  of  which  a  large 
.supply  would  be  available.  Of  the  grasses,  the  more 
important  are  cogon  and  Talahib,  which  both  give  a 
good  yield  (about  50%)  of  an  easy  bleaching  pulp. 
Plantains  (including  bananas)  could  furnish  a  large 
amount  of  material  which  at  present  is  allowed  to  go 
to  waste.  NaOH.  SO.,  and  bleaching  powder  could  be 
manufactured  in  the  Islands  if  there  was  a  demand  for 

them.— A.P.-C.  

PLEASE  NOTE  THESE  CORRECTIONS 

On  page  1026,  Nov.  27,  1919,  col.  2,  last  abstract: 
Instead  of  "  during  1917,  1918,  and  the  first  5  months 
of  1919,"  read  "  during  the  first  5  months  of  1911. 
1918,  and  1919." 

In  'Notes  on  the  manufacture  of  one-ply  Bristol''. 
Jan.  15,  1920,  pasre  .52,  6th  line  from  the  bottom  of  th  ■ 
first  column,  change  the  word  "wire"  to  "sand  trap.'" 
The  sentence  should  then  read  "the  slope  of  the  sand 
trap  should  therefore  be  considerable " 


YOUR  PRESENT  JOB 

Your  present  job  is  your  best  opportunity.  Youi> 
future  depends  on  how  you  do  your  present  work. 
If  you  do  it  carelessly  and  half-heartedly,  or  even, 
mechanically,  j'ou  will  never  get  ahead.  If,  however, 
you  will  put  energy  into  it,  try  to  produce  more,  and 
give  the  company  a  new  idea  once  in  a  while,  your 
present  .iob  will  soon  be  a  stepping  stone  to  a  better 
job.  The  way  to  sret  ahead  on  any  job  is  to  make 
yourself  more  u.seful  than  the  other  fellows.  The 
blowing  of  the  whistle  means  stop  working,  not  stop 
thinking. — "The   Digester." 


EDUCATION  IN  ECONOMICS  IS  ESSENTIAL 

In  the  current  number  of  "Sphinx  Talks,"  the  house 
organ  of  Miller,  Franklin,  Basset  Co..  President  Bas- 
set lays  an  axe  at  what  we  believe  is  one  of  the  prin- 
I'ipal  causes  of  industrial  unrest  and  the  seed  which 
lilossoms  out  in  the  red  flowers  of  Bolshevism.  After 
mentioning  methods  men  have  tried,  often  success- 
fully, to  bring  about  a  better  unity  of  effort  between 
workmen  and  management,   Mr.  Basset  says: 

Although  I'm  a  disbeliever  in  "sure  cures"  there 
is  one  thing  which  I  believe  would  lay  a  foundation 
for  quieter  labor  conditions  in  all  industries.  That 
is  education  in  the  fundamentals  of  business  econom- 
ics. It  is  ignorance  of  this  that  makes  so  many  for- 
merly contented  men  prey  to  the  inflammatory  false 
reasoning  of  agitators. 

The  source  of  wages  for  instance  is  a  mystery  to 
most  workmen.  They  are  accustomed  to  cartoons  of 
a  fat  capitalist  with  bulging  money  bags — from  which, 
presumably,  he  doles  out  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
way  of  wages.  We  know  that  wages  are  not  paid  out 
of  capital  but  from  production — but  most  workmen 
don't.  If  they  did,  it  would  be  easy  to  convince  them 
that  they  can  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  by  turn- 
ing out  more  work  in  a  day. 

Few  workmen  realize  that  relatively  little  capital 
is  in  the  form  of  money.  They  don't  stop  to  think 
that  anyone  who  saves  and  buys  a  house  or  a  piano 
is  a  capitalist,  and  that  if  capital  were  confiscated, 
he  would  sufl'er  with  the  other,  richer  capitalists. 

He  demands  interest  from  the  bank  on  the  savings 
he  puts  by  for  old  age — but  he  forgets  that  the  cap 
italist  who  builds  the  plant  he  works  in  is  also  en- 
titled to  interest. 

We  don't  teach  these  fundamentals  of  economics 
in  our  public  schools,  and  you  may  be  surprised  there- 
fore to  find  that  even  some  of  your  .Avell-up  executives 
are  not  well  enough  informed  on  these  basic  princi- 
jiles  to  offer  a  better  argument  to  Bolshevik  teach- 
ings than  "Oh  bunk!" 

The  radicals  know  of  this  ignorance  and  work  upon 
it.  We  should  combat  their  false  teachings  with  true 
ones. 

With  this  fundamentally  sound  foundation  each 
employer  can  then  go  about  getting  the  co-operation 
of  his  men  in  his  own  way  with  a  much  better  chance 
for  success. 


RECENT  FRENCH  PATENTS. 

Machine  for  Shredding  fibrous  substances. — Fr.  pat- 
ent, 49:5,554.     Samuel. 

Improvement  to  the  method  of  application  of  gum 
lac  and  similar  substances  to  sheets  of  paper, — Fr.  pat 
cut  493,156.  Cie.  Franeaise  pour  I'exploitation  des 
lirocedes  Thomson-Houston. 

Rigid  and  waterproof  cardboard  for  roofing  build- 
ing, making  boxes,  etc. — Fr.  patent  493.220.  Sociefe 
Veuve  Etienne  Baron  &  Cie.  ...•,. 

Folding  box  from  cardboard  or  other  materiaJ.— ^I'^r- 
patent  493,227.     Avi^ss.  ,'   ^'     ;%_.;'"';'   :^ 

Absorbent  fiber  for  roofing  felts. — Fr.  patent. ;493.-^ 
387.     Kron.  •   ■    .  ■  - 

Articles  made  from  reinforced  paper. — Fr.  patent 
493,477.     Poetschke. 

Hardening  and  waterproofing  objects  made  from 
paper,  pulp,  paste-board,  etc. — Fi-  patent  (93.643 
Maeairet. — A.P.C. 
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WALMSLEYS   TO   BUILD   PRICE   BROTHERS 
MACHINES. 

Last  week  the  editor  mentioueil  the  very  pleasant 
interview  that  he  had  with  Mr.  John  Wolstenholme, 
direefor  of  Charles  Walraslcy  &  Company,  Limited,  be- 
fore that  frentleman  returned  to  England.  Mr.  Wol- 
stenholme said  he  had  not  only  spent  a  very  busy  and 
s\u-eessful  ]>eriod  in  Canada  but  that  he  had  also 
greatly  enjoyed  the  visit.  Between  the  installation  of 
the  monster  232  inch  machines  for  the  Abitibi  Com- 
pany, and  the  planning  for  the  new  mill  with  its  six 
speeiallv  designed  paper  machines  at  Price  Brothers 
new  mill  in  their  new  town  to  be  built  at  Saffuenay  our 
ff'end  certainly  had  a  busv  time.  He  -said  that  the 
No.  ii  machine  at  Price  Brothovs  Kenogami  mill  .shonld 
be  in  operation  in  April  and  Nos.  5  and  fi  at  Abitibi 
should  be  turning  out  paner  in  October.  The  six  ma- 
i-hines  for  the  mill  at  Saguenay  will  be  160  inches 
M-liieh  seems  to  be  adopted  as  a  standard  size  by 
Price   Brothers. 


JOHN  WOLSTENHOLME, 
Director,  Chas.  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

To  accomodate  the  enormous  pieces  of  machinery  re- 
quired for  these  •iiew  machines  as  well  as  to  handle 
the  other  items  of  manufacture  incidental  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  paper  machines,  Mr.  Wolstenholme 
says  that  the  capacity  of  both  the  Atlas  Works  and 
the  branch  on  Wood  Street  in  Bury  will  be  doubled. 
This  extension  is  going  forward  rapidly  at  the  present 
time.  Tt  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  order  to  ac- 
comodate the  easting  of  the  huge  dryers  for  Abitibi 
323  inch  machines  it  was  necessary  to  dig  a  pit  in 
which  to  place  the  moulds. 

Mr.  Wolstenholme  said  that  a  new  machine  would 
have  the  most  up-to-date  features  and  would  be  de- 
signed from  a  mechanical  standpoint  of  operating  at 
1000  feet  per  minute.  This  speed  will  depend  prin- 
cipally on  the  skill  in  operating  them.  Mr.  Wolsten- 
holm  expects  to  return  during  the  coming  summer  *q 
see  how  operations  are  progressing 


PROVINCIAL  PAPER  MILLS,  LIMITED,  TO  BUILD. 

In  an  interview  granted  a  representativ.-  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada,  in  Toronto  this 
week,  Mr.  I.  H.  Weldon,  President  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  made  it  clear  that  in  at  least 
two  lines  of  paper — those  of  writing  and  book — th<' 
prevailing  impression  of  shortage  was  not  justified  b\ 
actual  conditions.  It  is  known  that  various  stationery 
manufacturies  and  i)rinting  houses  are  contemplating 
programs  of  expansion  during  the  present  year  and 
their  plans  will  naturally  be  largely  governed  by  the 
prospects  of  a  free  supply  of  paper  and  in  this  con- 
nection Mr.  Weldon  was  asked  as  to  supply  and  de- 
mand in  these  lines  and  as  to  general  conditions  as 
they  exist  at  the  jjresent  time.  In  reply  to  questions 
along  these  lines  Mr.  Weldon  said : 

"During  the  year  just  closed,  the  Canadian  mills 
making  book  and  writing  papers,  we  believe,  ran  fully 
up  to  capacity.  In  our  own  case  we  exceeded  the  ton- 
nage of  any  previous  year  by  about  5%.  Our  entire 
production  was  sold  in  Canada,  but  aboiit  3%  of  this 
was  exported  by  one  of  our  customers. 

"Few  customers,  we  believe  appreciated  how  little 
extra  tonnage  would  be  required  to  fully  satisfy  the 
present  shortage  in  Canada.  While  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  give  any  definite  figures,  we  have  made 
as  careful  a  survey  as  possible  and  estimate  the  short- 
age to  be  five  tons  per  day  which  is  about  one  third 
the  product  of  a  modern  paper  machine. 

"In  regard  to  the  handling  of  our  own  production 
we  distributed  it  in  what  we  consider  the  fairest  man- 
ner possible — that  is  we  confined  our  sales  to  the  cus- 
tomers to  whom  we  had  been  sujiplying  paper  in  the 
past  and  who  were  depending  upon  us  solely,  giving 
them  as  near  the  amount  in  pounds  each  month  as 
they  had  received  per  month  in  previous  years.' 

Asked  in  regard  to  the  Provincial  Paper  ilills  ])lans 
for  the  future  Mr.  Weldon  said  : 

"Some  months  ago  we  decided  on  quite  an  exten- 
sive program,  which  will,  of  course,  extend  over  a  con- 
siderable period  and  the  progress  and  completion  of 
which  will  depend  entirely  ui)nn  the  increase  in  con- 
sumption of  paner  in  Canada.  We  have  already  ac- 
(inired  land  adioining  each  of  our  present  plants  at 
Tliorold.  Mille  Roches  and  Port  Arthur  and  at  each  of 
these  points  we  will  build  additional  mills,  each  build- 
ing being  planned  to  accomodate  two  machines.  One 
machine  will  be  instRlled  along  Avith  the  construction  of 
each  building  and  further  machines  as  conditions  war- 
rant, makinsr  in  all  six  addit'onal  machines  with  a  total 
tounaffc  of  not  less  than  120  tons,  making  with  oui' 
present  production.  200  tons  per  dav.  Plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  first  additional  plant  have  just  been 
completed.  This  plant  will  be  fully  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  machinery  available  and  will  have  a  cap- 
acity of  about  20  tons  dailv  of  either  book,  writing  or 
bond  papers.  This  plant  will  be  7'ushed  to  completion  as 
soon  as  weather  conditions  permit,  and  as  rapidly  as  the 
Canadian  market  consumes  this  increased  tonnaee  we 
^^■i]l  proceed  with  the  installation  of  farther  machines, 
until  we  have  rounded  out  our  plans  as  above  out- 
lined." 

■Mr.  Weldon  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  shortage 
in  these  lines  was  not  as  serious  as  it  would  appear, 
declaring  that  an  ample  supply  of  paper  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  near  future  to  meet  any  reasonable  in- 
•resse  in  "Consumption  tVnt  might  be    .launed. 
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Fire  Protection  of  Log  Piles 

th  Reference  to  the  Growth  of  Fungus  and  the  Quality  of  Pulp 

By  F.  J.  HOXIE,  Boston,  Mass. 


Introduction. 

Log  pile  fires  occur  when  the  outside  of  the  piles 
is  dry.  Most  of  them  have  taken  place  in  summer. 
In  cold  climates  there  have  been  a  tew  large  winter 
fires.  The  dry  atmosphere  and  snow  keep  exposed 
vertical  piles  in  these  climates  dry  in  winter.  Most  of 
the  large  losses  have  been  in  August. 

Dry  punk  wood  is  doubtless  the  chief  source  of  fires 
in  log  piles.  'Ihis  light  rotted  wood  when  thoroughly 
dry  can  be  ignited  by  the  smallest  spark  and  will  burn 
with  the  utmost  peis.staney. 

Dry  pulpwood  can  be  most  practically  obtained  by 
piling  in  low,  well-separated  piles  which  can  be  ef- 
fectively protected  against  fire  by  hose  streams.  Where 
wet  wood  can  be  used  the  entire  pile  can  be  kept  wet 
and  thereby  greater  uniformity  secured,  fires  prevent- 
ed and  rotting  reduced.  That  wood  rots  "between 
wind  and  water"  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
illustrated  by  the  fence  post  which  rots  first  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  where  the  moisture  is  most  fav- 
orable for  fungus  growth.  In  order  to  make  practical 
use  of  this  peculiarity  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine 
definitely  the  moisture  limits  of  the  three  or  four 
varieties  of  common  fungi  which  destroy  pulpwood 
as  well  as  roof  planks  and  structural  timber. 

First  Principles  of  Fire  Protection. 

There  are  three  grand  divisions  in  the  efficient  con- 
trol of  fires.  Prevention  is  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant, although  the  least  spectacular;  methods  of 
extinguishing  are  second.  These  have  been  given  most 
attention  by  fire  protection  engineers  because  of  their 
conspicuous  practicability;  the  separation  of  values  in- 


to parcels  of  amounts  reasonable  to  risk  a  total  loss 
even  when  such  a  loss  is  improbable  with  the  means 
at  hand  is  the  third  and  is  governed  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  prevention  and  protection  available. 

"When  factories  were  insured  with  only  hose  stream 
protection,  prevention  was  liy  far  the  most  important 


•Numbers  of  illustrations  are  given  to  correspond 
with  those  used  in  his  address  by  Mr.  Hoxie.  Only 
a  few  are  reprodncod. 


factor  in  fire  engineering.  Fire  extinguishing  was 
more  a  matter  of  chance  than  an  exact  science.  When 
automatic  sprinklers  were  introduced  this  chance  was 
greatly  decreased  by  making  it  more  certain  to  ex- 
tinguish a  fire  in  its  early  stages  and  preventing  small 
fires  from  becoming  large  ones.  The  automatic  feat- 
ure also  considerably  compensated  for  defects  in  fire 
prevention  methods.  'Ihe  reliability  of  the  automatic 
protection  immediately  gave  it  paramount  importance. 
It  reduced  the  uncertainty  due  to  the  personal  element 
ever  present  in  fire  protection,  depending  on  care- 
fulness and  good  judgment. 

The  success  of  the  automatic  sprinkler  is  the  result 
of  its  being  able  to  quickly  and  automatically  extin- 
guish a  small  fire  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
water.  There  are  but  few  mills  at  the  present  time 
which  have  a  sufficient  water  supply  to  successfully 
extinguish  the  entire  structure  should  it  all  become  ig- 
nited at  the  same  time. 

Velocity   of   Combustiooi.  Determines   the   Necessary 
Water  Supply. 

The  velocity  of  combustion  is  the  factor  which  de- 
termines the  water  supply  necessary  to  extinguish  a 
fire.  A  gallon  of  water  can  absorb  about  9000  British 
thermal  units,  and  therefore  if  heat  is  being  generated 
at  the  point  where  this  gallon  of  water  is  applied  at 
a  rate  much  greater  then  9000  British  thermal  units 
during  the  time  the  water  is  applied,  there  will  be 
little  hope  of  extinguishing  the  fire,  unless  the  water 


Fig.  5.     Grated  Punk  Wood  under  Conveyor. 

can  be  so  applied  at  the  .seat  of  combustion  as  to  re- 
duce the  temperature  below  that  at  which  wood  can 
rapidly  combine  with  oxygen. 

The  combustion  of  wood  takes  place  in  two  stages. 
The  first  is  destructive  distillation  such  as  takes  place 
in  a  charcoal  kiln;  the  wood  is  .separated  by  heat  into 
combustible  gases  and  charcoal.  The  gases  burn  in  the 
air  above  the  wood  and  form  the  luminous  flame  char- 
acteristic of  fire.  The  charcoal  burns  by  combining 
with  oxygen  in  the  original  location  of  the  wood  form- 
ing an  intensely  hot  and  luminous  bed  of  coals.  The 
heat  from  both  burning  gases  and  charcoal  distills 
wood  and  increases  both  the  temperature  and  rate  of 
combu.stion,  the  increasing  velocity  of  combustion  being 
only  limited  by  the  rate  at  which  air  can  be  brought 
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into  contact  with  the  burning  wood.  In  the  same  way 
the  temperature  of  a  hou.'^e  in  winter  is  retrulated  by 
limiting  the  air  supplied  to  the  burning  fuel  in  the  fur- 
nace by  means  of  the  drafts  or  dampers. 

The  velocity  of  combustion  of  a  log  pile  will  at  first 
rapidly  increase  with  the  temperature,  the  temperature 
accelerating  the  rate  of  combustion  and  increasing  the 
air  supply  by  the  increasing  upward  velocity  of  the  col- 
umn of  hot  ga.ses,  finally  coming  into  equilibrium  at 
a  point  at  which  air  cannot  be  supplied  or  products  of 
combustion  removed  any  faster. 

There  are  two  po.ssible  means  of  reducing  the  rate  of 
combustion.  First  by  reducing  the  temperature;  sec- 
ond by  shutting  off  the  draft.  The  first  is  that  com- 
monly used  in  fire  fighting  and  consists  in  putting 
water  on  the  hot  coals,  thereby  reducing  the  tempera- 
ture below  that  at  which  destructive  distillation  can 
take  place.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  end  with  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  water  the  water  must  be 
applied  to  the  hot  coals  at  the  base  of  the  fire,  not  to 
the  flames  which  are  the  burning  gases  as  is  frequently 
done. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  get  water 
to  the  scat  of  combustion  against   the  .strong  upward 


Fig.  8.     Rotten  Hearte 


ilroad.    After  dry  Weather 


such    Logs  are   Ignited    by   the  Smallest  Spark. 

force  of  the  column  of  hot  gases.  It  is  impracticable 
to  apply  it  from  the  bottom  or  sides  in  the  direction 
of  the  incoming  cold  air  due  to  the  wood  on  the  out- 
side of  the  pile  which  acts  like  a  grate  admitting  air 
to  the  burning  wood  on  the  interior  through  the  spaces 
between  the  logs.  Therefore  the  fire  once  under  way 
can  only  be  fought  with  reasonable  chance  of  success 
by  applying  large  solid  hose  streams  from  above  with 
sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  upward  force  of  the 
rapiidly  ascending  column  of  gases.  If  the  water  is 
thrown  up  onto  the  pile  from  the  ground,  it  may  come 


to  rest  in  the  air  directly  in  the  column  of  asccending 
jrascs  and  therefore  it  can  be  carried  aside  by  horizontal 
ail-  currents  and  will  not  reach  the  base  of  the  fire  where 
it  could  exert  its  greatest  extinguishing  power. 

If  more  pressure  is  applied  to  the  hose  streams  it  will 
cause  them  to  spray  and  offer  greater  .surface  to  the 


Fig.  10. 


Sap   Rotted    Logs   near  Railr 
the    Pile. 


}ad   can  easily    Ignite 


buoying  action  of  the  ascending  gases.  The  rate  of 
combustion  would  be  expected  to  increase  very  rapidly 
at  first  and  become  nearly  constant  when  the  air  supply 
has  come  to  equilibrium  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
fire  under  a  boiler  or  in  a  stove  burns  for  hours  at  a 
practically  uniform  rate  when  the  drafts  are  regulated. 
Finally  when  the  fuel  supply  is  nearly  exhausted  the 
rate  of  combustion  rapidly  decreases.  Therefore  we 
should  expect  a  large  conical  log  pile  to  .burn  at  a 
practically  \iniform  rate  for  a  considerable  period  and 
the  combustion  would  take  i)lace  within  a  comparative- 
ly small  area  due  to  the  concentration  of  the  fuel,  there- 
fore it  would  be  necessary  during  this  perio<l.  to  apply 
water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  absorb  the  heat  fa.ster 
than  it  is  generated  in  order  to  extinguish  the  fire. 

An  idea  of  the  amount  of  water  which  would  be  re- 
quired can  be  obtained  from  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  velocity  of  combustion  of  several  of  the 
more  important  log  pile  fires  has  been  calculated  from 
the  fire  reports,  and  opposite  this  has  been  placed 
the  amount  of  water  available  as  near  as  could  be  es- 
timated. Taking  2500  pounds  of  dry  wood  to  the  cord 
as  an  average  figure  and  the  heat  equivalent  of  dry 
wood  as  7000  British  thermal  units  to  the  pound. 

Each  pound  of  wood  will  require  approximately  a 
gallon  of  water  to  absorb  all  of  the  heat  generated. 
That  this  is  supported  by  experience  is  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  when  the  rate  of  burning  is  much  in  excess 


of  this,  the  fire  is  not  extinguished   until   practically 
Velocity  of  cambustion  of  Log  Piles  and  Water     Supply  Available. 


Date 


Direction 
of  wind 


6/13/00 

S.W. 

5/  5/03 

5/13/08 

N.W. 

5/14/10 

E. 

6/  4/18 

S.W. 

8/  4/18 

S.W. 

8/11/19 

N.W. 

8/19/16 

S.W. 

e.  extinguished. 

c.  consumed. 

•  low 

flat  piles. 

Cause 

Hose 

Streams 

Exposure 

7 

Conveyor 

5 

Unknown 

9 

Locomotive 

7 

Unknown 

15 

Conveyor 

14 

Locomotive 

22 

Forest  fire 

— 

Hours 

lbs  of  wood 

time 

burned    per 

minute 

20 

•4000 

6 

80 

13 

1200 

8 

2100 

27 

14000 

36 

28000 

13 

25000 

60 

17000 

gals,  of 
water  per 
minute 
2000 
1500 
2000 
2000 
3500 
3500 
3000 
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all  of  the  wood  is  consumed.  Another  factor  worth 
noting  is  the  rather  constant  velocity  of  about  2500 
pounds  of  wood  per  minute  at  which  the  lartrer  conical 
wood  piles  have  burned,  showing  that  in  the  larger 
fires,  the  period  of  constant  velocity  due  to  draft  equil- 
ibrium occupies  nearly  the  entire  time  of  the  fire. 

Prom  the  above  figures  it  is  apparent  that  if  the 
rate  of  combustion  at  the  fire  of  August  11,  1919  had 
been  uniform  throughout  over  25000  gallons  of  water 
a  minute  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  absorbed 
the  heat.  It  is  apparent  that  an  average  large  water 
supply  of  2000  to  3000  ffallons  per  minute  can  onlv  be 
expected  to  control  a  fire  in  a  large  conical  pile  if 
applied  in  the  very  early  stages  of  the  fire. 

The  amount  of  ivater  contained  in  the  wood  is  im- 
po-rtant  iji  sloiHng  doirn  the  rate  of  combustion  at  the 
start  and  making  it  possible  to  get  hose  streams  on  the 
fire  before  it  has  attained  too  great  veloc'ty.  This  may 
■be  the  reason,  that  while  there  have  been  more  fires 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  they  have  generally  been 
more  successfully  extinguished  than  the  fires  which 
have  occurred  in  August  when  the  wood  on  the  surface 
of  the  piles  is  more  thoroughly  dried,  causing  the  fire 
in  the  early  stages  to  spread  more  rapidly.  The  Aug- 
ust losses  have  been  about  five  times  as  much  as  the 
combined  losses  of  all  other  months. 

To  supply  the  amount  of  water  rccpiired  in  the  later 
-stages  of  the 'fire  according  to  the  above  calculations, 
seems  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  jiracticability.  Where 
the  same  method  of  comiiutation  is  applied  to  large 
paper  mill  or  cotton  mill  buildings  it   will  be   found 


Fig.  12.      Large  Log  Pile  nearly   Burned  Out.     Note  Central 
Crater. 


that  the  hose  streams  available  are  about  equally  in- 
sufficient, although  in  this  case  the  fuel  is  spread  over 
a  much  greater  area  but  the  results  have  generally 
been  disastrous  when  the  fire  has  passed  the  first  lines 
of  defense  and  got  well  under  way. 

A  similar  method  of  computation  was  used  as  a  basis 
ot  determining  the  spacing  of  sju-inkler  heads  necessary 
to  control  fires  in  celluloid,  a  substance  which  burns 
10  to  15  times  as  fast  as  wood  and  therefore  must  have 
water  applied  10  or  15  times  as  fast  in  order  to  control 
it.  The  calculated  number  of  heads  were  installed  in  a 
«rttall  vault  in  which  large  quantities  of  celluloid  were 
burned  experimentally  and  the  results  showed  that  the 
method  of  calculation  was  remarkably  reliable. 


Open  Spriiiklers  in  Continuous  Operation  are  More 
Elfic^ent  Tiian  Automate  Sprinklers. 

The  couiiuou  cause  of  failure  of  automatic  sprinklers 
is  some  unforeseen  obstruction  such  as  a  shut  valve,  an 
obstruction  in  the  pipe,  or  a  defect  in  the  controlling 
link,  therefore  if  it  were  practicable  to  use  open 
sprinklers  operating  continuously  instead  of  automatic 
sprinklers,  the  greater  part  if  not  all  of  the  failures 
would  be  eliminated,  as  with  the  sprinklers  in  contin- 


Fig.   18.     Lenzites   Sepiaria  on   Spruce    Logs    kept  at   a    Favor- 
able  Moisture     Content  by   Nearness  to  the   Earth. 

uous  operation  any  defect  would  be  immediately  dis- 
covered; moreover  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  extin- 
guish fires,  as  the  combustible  material  would  be  kept 
too  wet  for  a  fire  to  start,  and  the  sprinkler  instead  of 
being  an  extinguisher  would  become  a  device  for 
[U'evention. 

This  form  of  protection  while  impracticable  for 
factories  is  entirely  practicable  for  many  of  the  larger 
log  piles.  A  perforated  pipe  of  moderate  size  or  a 
series  of  large  sprinkler  heads  can  be  extended  along 
the  conveyor  over  the  top  of  the  pile  and  supplied  by  a 
piunp  of  reasonable  capacitj',  kept  in  condition  through- 
out the  summer  months,  the  object  being  to  maintain 
moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  wood  at  about  the  same 
amount  that  is  maintained  by  nature  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  which  seems  to  be  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  fires  as  shown  by  the  following 
fire  records.  Open  si)rinklers  m  continuous  operation 
throughout  the  summer  months  should  afford  pro- 
tection equal  or  superior  to  that  of  the  automatic 
s]U'inkler  now  in  satisfactory  service  inside  the  mills. 
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Fire    Record    Curve. 

Punk  Wood  Important  Cause  of  Fire  in  Pulp  Wood. 

The  reason  that  a  small  amount  of  water  can  give 
successful  results  in  fire  prevention  in  log  piles  is 
doubtless  the  part  plaj-ed  in  ignition  by  partly  rotted 
or  what  is  commonly  called,  "punk"  wood.  This 
material,  which  is  highly  combustible  when  thoroughly 
dry,  takes  up  water  readily  from  rain  or  dew,  but  when 
the  weather  is  very  dry  it  loses  its  moisture  and  can 
not  only  be  easil.v  ignited  by  the  smallest  spark,  but 
the  combuston  once  started  persists  with  the  utmost 
tenacity,  a  fact  familiar  in  fence  posts  when  they  have 
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become  ignited  by  grass  fires.  Most  of  this  rotted 
wood  is  doubtless  present  in  the  logs  when  they  are 
put  in  the  pile,  as  rotten  hearted  logs  brought  from  the 
forest.  Some  of  this  punk  wood  is  grated  into  small 
fragments  by  the  conveyor  and  distributed  through 
the  pile. 

Fungus  plants  causing  rot  can  grow  in  partly  dry 
wood  in  the  pile  causing  it  to  rot  in  time.  Wood  kept 
thoroughly  wet  will  resist  this  fungus  growth,  and 
wood  kept  dry  is  immune  to  rot.  That  which  is  kept 
in  an  intermediate  condition  rots  rapidly,  therefore 
continuous  sprinkling  will  serve  a  further  useful  pur- 
pose in  retarding  fungus  growth  in  a  pile  which  is 
most  active  in  summer,  as  the  low  temperature  of  win- 
ter prevents  it. 

The  Process  of  Combustion  and  Updraft  in  Conical 
Log  Piles. 

In  several  of  the  fire  reports  mention  is  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  fire  started  at  the  top  of  the  pile 
and  apparently  burned  directly  down  to  the  bottom 
through  the  middle  of  the  pile,  rather  than  over  the  out- 
side as  would  be  expected.  In  the  report  of  the  fire 
of  May  19,  1908,  a  drawing  is  given  showing  a  conical 
opening  in  the  middle  of  the  pile  which  it  is  stated, 
later  fell  in.  A  similar  phenomena  was  observed  at 
the  fire  of  June  4,  1918.  The  following  drawing  shows 
this  condition  diagramatically. 


L  o{r,le. 


The  unbarked  logs  give  abundant  air  spaces  for  the 
draft  and  serve  as  a  grate,  with  the  result  that  the 
fire  burns  from  the  centre  of  the  pile  towards  the  sur- 
face rather  than  from  the  surface  towards  the  center. 
Apparently  bark  on  the  logs  has  a  somewhat  retarding 
influence  on  fires  in  the  early  stages  as  it  tends  to  shut 
off  the  draft  by  filling  these  spaces.  After  the  fire  is 
well  under  way  this  is  probably  of  less  importance 
as  the  updraft  caused  by  the  heat  will  be  sufficient  to 
cause  a  strong  suction  at  the  base  of  the  fire.  At  the 
fire  of  June  4,  1918  the  logs  had  the  bark  on;  the  ex- 
ceptionally strong  wind  was  doubtless  the  important 
factor  in  the  failure  of  the  hose  streams  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  fire.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  velocity 
table  that  this  was  the  slowest  large  fire  recorded 
doubtless  due  chiefly  to  the  shutting  off  of  the  draft 
by  the  bark. 

A  fui'ther  cause  of  the  failure  of  hose  stream  pro- 
tection under  these  conditions  is,  that  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  get  Avater  to  the  seat  of  the  fire  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  enormous  updraft  in  this 
crater,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  piles  the  logs  prevent 
the  water  from  being  thrown  onto  the  fire  from  the 
back.  This  updraft  has  been  stated  in  several  con- 
flagrations to  he  sufficient  to  carry  burning  2"  planks 


to  considerable  heights  in  the  air.  With  such  a  power- 
ful updraft  it  would  not  be  expected  that  a  small  or 
large  hose  stream  unless  applied  downward  with  force, 
would  be  able  to  get  anywhere  near  the  seat  of  com- 
bustion, but  instead,  such  part  of  it  as  is  not  evapor- 
ated would  be  carried  by  the  updraft  directly  away 
from  the  fire.  In  most  of  the  cases  where  heavy  hose 
streams  have  proved  effective  in  extinguishimr  the 
log  pile  fires  they  have  only  been  brought  into  ser- 
vice towards  the  latter  part  of  the  condjustion  when 
the  walls  of  the  crater  had  burned  down  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  (see  figrure  12)  and  the  combus- 
tion had  been  distributed  over  a  wide  area,  consider- 
ably reducing  the  updraft.  A  very  large  solid  stream 
of  water  forced  directly  down  into  this  crater,  will 
be  about  the  only  means  of  successfully  combatting 
such  fires.  How  larce  the  stream  must  i)c,  or  how 
to  get  it  to  such  a  height  as  to  force  it  directlv  into 
the  crater  is  a  problem  of  considerable  rliffieultv.  es- 
peeiallv  with  conieal  log  p'les  100  feet  or  more  high. 
A  sood  supnlv  of  water  quickly  available  on  the  con- 
vevor  or  otTiPr  structure  ovpr  the  center  of  the  o'le 
seems  to  be  the  onlv  wav  that  this  eould  be  >>ronorbt 
into  service  before  the  fire  attained  uneontrollable 
dimPTi.s'ons. 
Bearing   of  Moisture   on   the   Manufacture   of  Pulp. 

The  effect  of  the  amount  of  water  contained  by 
the  wood  on  the  process  of  pulp  manufacture  has 
been  discussed  with  several  of  the  most  progressive 
and  best  informed  pulp  makers.  All  agree  that  for 
groundwood  pulp  the  most  thorough  wetting  is  an 
advantage;  all  agree  that  uniformity  in  the  moisture 
for  the  chips  for  chemical  pidp  is  highly  des'rable. 
It  is  stated  that  a  sulphite  liquor  can  be  made  of  suit- 
able strength  for  any  practicable  amount  of  moisture 
that  the  chips  can  carry,  but  the  same  liquor  will  not 
give  equally  satisfactory  results  in  a  mixture  of  wet  and 
dry  chips.  In  the  large  log  piles  in  dry  weather  in 
the  summer  time  the  top  of  the  pile  exposed  to  the 
hot  sun  and  wind  is  nearly  bone  dry,  while  the  inter- 
ior of  the  pile  protected  from  these  drying  influences 
■will  doubtless  contain  nearly  .50%  of  moisture.  B}- 
the  method  of  conveying  the  logs  from  pile  to  the  mill 
the  dr.v  logs  from  the  top  of  the  pile  are  indiscrimin- 
ately mixed  with  the  wet  ones  from  the  interior,  with 
the  result  that  in  dry  weather  the  widest  possible  var- 
iations in  moisture  occur.  If  the  top  of  the  pile  was 
continuously  sprinkled  in  such  dry  weather  the  re- 
sult would  be  that  the  moisture  throughout  would  be 
kept  much  more  nearly  uniform.  It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  get  much  more  than  50%  of  water  into  the 
logs  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  and  those  at  the  top 
might  be  kept  up  to  40%  Avhich  would  improve  their 
uniformity  without  greatly  affecting  the  absolute 
moisture  in  the  chips.  Moreover  in  the  large  news 
mills  where  the  largest  wood  piles  are  maintained, 
at  least  half  of  these  piles  are  used  for  groundwood. 
Some  of  the  mills  now  test  the  chips  daily  for  mois- 
ture in  order  to  determine  the  most  desirable  strength 
of  the  liquor. 

Wood  from  the  larire  jules  now  averages  from  45% 
to  5.5%  moisture.  Wood  from  moderately  low  flat 
piles  with  only  a  small  amount  of  spaces  between  the 
piles  contains  from  .SO  to  40*^  and  this  fi?ure  can  doubt- 
less be  reduced  form  20  to  30%  by  making  the  piles 
lower  and  more  widely  separated.  Dry  wood  obtained 
by  this   method    of  piling   is  preferred   by   makers   of 
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soda  and  the  better  grades  of  sulphire  puip.  iixperi- 
ence  at  the  fire  of  June  13,  1900  indicates  that  the 
fire  hazard  of  low  flat  wood  piles  well  separated  can 
be  satisfactorily  taken  care  of  by  a  reasonable  amount 
of  hose  streams  and  hj'drants  well  distributed  through 
the  wood-yard.  Moreover  this  thorough  separation 
not  only  makes  hose  stream  protection  efficient  but 
is  necessary  to  obtain  the  lower  moisture  content  that 
prevents  the  growth  of  fungus  in  the  piles  which  is 
not  only  a  saving  of  wood,  but  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  pulp  produced. 

At  some  of  the  mills  where  the  best  pulp  is  made, 
the  rotten  wood  is  now  carefully  separated  from  that 
used  for  pulp  and  sold  for  firewood  or  other  purposes. 
If  these  mills  will  go  a  step  further  in  this  respect  and 
separate  out  the  rotted  logs  as  they  are  received  from 
the  river  or  cars,  they  will  not  only  remove  a  source 
of  infection  of  the  piles  but  this  punk  wood  which  is 
the  chief  hazard  of  the  log  piles  will  be  eliminated  and 
a  more  uniform  pulp  and  better  yield  secured. 

Piling-  of  Pulpwood  for  Either  Storage  or  Drying-. 

Pulpwood  piles  can  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
The  first  is  wood  which  is  kept  to  insure  a  constant 
supply  for  the  mill  and  to  counteract  irregularity  in 
shipments,  storage  over  winter,  etc.  The  keeping  of 
of  this  wood  is  a  storage  proposition  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  if  it  can  be  kept  from  rotting  it  will  fre- 
quently be  found  economical  to  store  part  of  it  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  using  the  wood  coming  in 
from  day  to  day  at  the  wood  room  and  only  taking 
from  the  storage  when  the  shipments  are  not  suffici- 
ent for  dailj-  use.  In  this  case  it  will  be  necessary 
to  study  carefull.v  the  moisture  in  the  stored  wood  in 
order  to  know  when  it  is  too  wet  or  too  dry  for  the 
growth  of  wood  destroying  fungi. 

At  some  of  the  mills,  particularly  soda  mills  and  a 
few  of  the  sulphite  mills  makin?  a  high  grade  bleached 
pulp,  dry  wood  is  stated  to  be  hisrhly  desirable.  In  very 
few  of  the  mills  is  there  any  determ'ned  attempt  to 
secure  this  dry  wood  bv  piling  or  chip  drying.  It  is 
possible  that  as  the  pr'ce  of  wood  continues  to  ad- 
vance, and  the  demand  for  better  oualities  of  pulp  in- 
creases dry  wood  will  be  si^fficiently  desirable  to  make 
it  wor^h  while  to  adont  pil'nsr  methods  wh'ch  will  se- 
cure it.  In  this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  pile  the 
wood  in  small  separate  piles  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  the  piles  being  so  exposed  to  the  drying  winds 
as  to  remove  the  mois'Ure  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Apparently  it  is  possible  in  a  few  months,  un- 
der favorable  conditions  to  reduce  the  moisture  to 
20  percent  in  well  exposed  barked  piles. 

If  wood  is  left  in  ranked  piles  for  several  years 
the  season  cracks  opening  on  the  ton  logs  absorb 
moisture  and  cause  abundant  growth  of  fun^i  op  the 
top  of  the  pile,  such  piles  generally  being  found  rot- 
ted at  the  top  and  bottom  and  sound  in  the  middle, 
except  where  some  of  the  logs  have  pro.iected  and 
thereby  taken  up  an  abnormal  amount  of  water. 

V/ater  a  Cheap  and  Ef*''cient  Means   of  Preventing 
Rot. 

Sound  wood  from  prehistoric  times  has  been  found 
in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland.  Water-logged  logs  from 
the  bottoms  of  rivers  and  swamps  are  sawed  into  lum- 
ber after  having  been  submerged  for  many  years.  Dry 
lumber  in  the  roofs  of  churches  and  in  furniture  is 
sound   after  hundreds  of  years.     Fungus  causing  rot, 


grows  in  partly  dry  wood.  Fence  posts  rot  first  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  remaining  sound  much 
longer  under  wet  ground  and  in  the  dry  air  above  the 
ground.  Observations  in  the  rotting  of  the  weaving 
mill  and  paper  mill  roofs  indicate  that  rotting  takes 
place  most  rapidly  in  wood  which  is  at  equilibrium 
with  water  saturated  air.  Such  wood  contains  about 
30  per  cent  of  moisture.  (Mr.  Hoxie  showed  a  section 
of  planks  from  a  paper  mill  roof  rotting  through  the 
middle.  The  top  of  the  plank  was  too  wet  to  rot  and 
the  bottom  too  dry  to  rot.) 

Exact  knowledge  is  not  available  as  to  the  upper 
and  lower  moisture  limits  of  the  common  wood  de- 
stroying fungi.  There  are  doubtless  slight  differences 
in  the  moisture  and  temperature  requirements  of  the 
different  varieties  of  fungus  are  indicated  by  the  pos- 
ition at  which  they  are  found  in  log  piles  and  on 
roofs.  No  fungus  can  actively  grow  at  freezing  tem- 
IH'rature.  This  fact  is  doubtless  useful  in  keeping 
logs  in  the  large  piles  in  cold  climates  where  the  heat 
insulating  action  of  the  wood  keeps  the  interior  of 
the  pile  not  far  from  freezing  most  of  the  year. 

The  fact  that  wood  which  has  been  in  the  water  for 
some  time  appears  to  acquire  an  increasing  power  of 
resistance  to  fungus  might  be  made  use  of  where  it 
is  necessary  to  float  logs  for  some  distance  in  reduc- 
ing the  loss  from  rooting,  the  wood  which  has  been 
a  long  time  in  the  water  being  selected  out  and  kept 
for  the  storage  pile,  that  which  is  received  by  car 
being  put  into  the  wood  room  at  once. 

When  wood  is  to  be  kept  for  some  time  in  ranked 
piles,  it  would  doubtless  be  worth  while  to  split  the 
top  logs  in  halves  placing  two  layers  of  the  heart  or 
flat  side  up,  giving  the  piles  sufficient  pitch  so  that  the 
flat  logs  would  serve  as  shingles  shedding  rain  water 
from  the  top  of  the  pile.  There  would  be  little  ten- 
dency to  form  season  cracks  on  the  heart  side  of  the 
split  long  thereby  reducing  the  absorption  of  water  and 
the  resulting  rotting  wood. 

Fungi  That  Affect  Pulpwood. 

Only  a  few  varieties  of  fungus  are  concemi 
the  destruction  of  pulpwood.  This  is  due  partly  to 
the  fact  that  only  a  few  varieties  of  wood  are  used 
for  pulp.  The  moisture  and  temperature  at  which  the 
wood  is  kept  doubtless  also  is  a  factor. 

Lrazitgj^ggiyjiria  is  the  most  destructive  of  spruce, 
hemlocK  or  pine.  It  grows  at  the  top  of  the  pile  where 
cither  season  cracks  or  bark  causes  the  wood  to  take 
up  sufficient  moisture  to  meet  its  requirements.  Fre- 
quently, fruiting  plants  will  be  found  growing  at 
season  cracks  on  the  top  of  a  log,  while  the  bottom  of 
the  same  log  is  too  dry  to  support  this  growth.  When 
located  near  the  earth  the  entire  log  contains  suffici- 
ent moisture  to  support  this  plant.     See  figure  18. 

Fomes  Roseus  has  a  rose  pink  fruiting  plant  and  is 
frequently  found  on  spruce,  hemlock  and  pine.  It  ap- 
parently requires  a  lower  temperature  and  more  mois- 
ture that  the  lenzites  as  it  is  generally  found  near  the 
earth  or  in  the  interior  of  log  piles.  Figure  25  shows 
it  on  the  ends  of  a  ranked  pile  of  spruce  which  had 
another  pile  close  against  it  here     .This  plant  did  not 
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extend  to  the  top  of  the  pile  but  where  there  are  three 
or  more  ranked  piles  close  together  it  is  almost  al- 
ways to  be  found  on  the  ends  of  the  centre  pile  if  it 
remains  undisturbed  for  two  years  or  more.  Figure 
21  shows  an  abundant  growth  of  this  plant  on  a  spruce 
log  which  has  been  in  contact  with  the  earth  and 
surrounded  with  weeds  for  several  years. 

Fomes  Hirsutjia  is  the  most  common  destroyer  of 
poplar  and  some  other  varieties  of  soda  pulpwood. 
It  is  apparently  able  to  get  along  with  a  moderate 
water  supply  at  the  top  of  the  piles.    See  figure  24. 

Polvjigrnu.cj  Pfug-amenus.  a  smaller  bracket  fungus, 
violet  towards  the  edge  of  the  under  side  of  the  fruit- 
ing plant,  is  frequently  found  on  birch  and  less  fre- 
quently on  other  kinds  of  pulp  wood.  It  is  much  less 
common  than  those  previously  mentioned.  vSee  fig- 
ure 22. 

Many  other  varieties  of  fungus  are  sometimes  found 
on  pulpwood  but  they  are  not  frequent  enough  to  be 
impoitant  factors  in  the  destruction.  A  careful  study 
of  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  above  men- 
tioned varieties  should  be  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
the  most  practicable  means  of  combatting  them. 
Observations    thus    far    indicate    that    controlling    the 


Fig.  21.     Fomes   Roseus  on  Spruce   Log  at   Bottom  of   Pile. 

moisture  is  the  most  practical  method  of  attack. 

.Cri,ra.t.ORtiainella|^  Pilifera  is  a  very  common  sap  stain 
fungus  which  gives  a  slate  blue  color  to  the  sap  wood 
of  the  pines  and  many  of  the  pulpwoods.  It  is  gen- 
erally characteristic  of  sap  wood  but  does  not  cause 
rapid  weakening  of  the  fibre  like  wood  rotting  fungi. 
The  filaments  in  the  wood  cells  are  large  and  dark 
colored  and  may  cause  specks  in  the  pulp.  See  fig- 
ures 27  and  28. 

Jlr  W.  A.  McCubbin*  mentions  a  case  in  which  sap 
stained  wood  gave  discolored  pulp.  He  states  that  the 
wood  showed  discoloration  suggesting  rot  which  is 
not  commonly  caused  by  the  sap  stain  fungus  but  sap 
wood  is  rapidly  attacked  by  all  sorts  of  fungi  to 
which  the  variety  of  wood  is  subject  and  generally 
several  varieties  of  fungi  may  be  found  in  the  same 
sap  wood. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  cause  of  specks  in 
l)ulp  may  be  water-logged  saj)  wood.  The  sap  wood 
takes  up  water  more  rapidly  than  the  heart  wood 
therefore  pulpwood  which  had  been  acted  upon  by 
water  for  a  short  time  would  have  the  sap  wood  sat- 


Flg.  22.     Polyporus    Pargamenus  on    Bottom    Logs   of    Five 
Year  Old    Pile. 

urated  and  the  heart  wood  comparatively  dry  with 
the  result  that  the  sap  wood  chips  would  locally  dilute 
the  digesting  liquor  and  remain  uncooked  when  the 
heart  wood  was  thoroughly  cooked.  In  this  case  it 
would  be  expected  that  this  uncooked  sap  wood  would 
be  to  some  extent  taken  out  by  the  screens  and  these 
screenings  would  show  the  characteristic  sap  stain 
fungus  as  Mr.  McCubbin  states  was  noticed  in  the  case 
which  he  investigated.  On  the  other  hand  if  pulp- 
wood is  subject  to  drying  influences  the  sap  wood 
would  be  expected  to  give  up  its  water  more  (piickly 
than  the  heart  wood  and  would  therefore  be  cooked 
more  rapidly.  Any  method  of  handling  pulpwood 
which  will  keep  the  heart  and  sap  woods  at  the 
same  moisture  content  should  correct  this  trouble. 

Special  Winter  Ha;Zards  of  Log  Piles  in  Cold 
Countries. 
A  notable  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  log  £ile 
fires  in  summer  was  a  fire  in  a  log  pile  in  a  cold 
climate.  This  occurred  in  February  and  consumed 
4000  cords  of  wood  in  three  days  which  gave  a  vel- 
ocity of  combustion  of  2500  pounds  per  minute.  Four- 
teen hose  streams  throwing  about  3500  gallons  of  water 
per  miiuite  were  unable  to  extinguish  the  fire,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  snow  ami  ice  which  .served  as  a 
roof  and   threw  off  the  water. 

At  the  point  at  which  the  pile  was  ignited  it  was 
retained  by  a  high  vertical  pile  which,  due  to  its 
perpendicular  surface  was  not  covered  with  .snow, 
therefore  it  exposed  a  large  surface  of  wood  to  the 
drying  action  of  the  wind.  The  fire  was  probably 
started  from  live  coals  from  a  stove  in  a  watchman's 
house  at  a  sui'gc  tank  above  this  pile.    The  snow  and 
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Fig.  26.     For 


ice  prevented  the  penetration  of  the  water  from  hose 
streams  into  the  pile  and  doubtless  due  to  the  screen- 
ing action  which  kept  out  the  air.  the  most  of  the 
wood  was  transformed  into  charcoal.  This  experience 
suggests  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  avoid  high  ver- 
tical retaining  piles  in  cold  countries. 

Doubtless  such  vertical  piles  in  cold  countries  are 
dryer  in  winter  than  in  summer  as  there  is  practically 
no  rain  due  to  the  low  temperature.  The  snow  which 
covers  the  top  of  the  pile  forms  a  roof  over  it  and 
rather  increases  the  dryness  than  otherwise. 

If  such  piles  could  be  given  sufficient  slant  to  hold 
snow  and  ice  this  will  not  only  protect  the  wood  from 
sparks  but  will  shut  off  the  draft  by  filling  the  spaces 
between  the  logs.  The  slow  velocity  of  this  fire  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  scant  air  supply  caused  by  tbi' 
partial  covering  of  snow. 

Most  of  the  larger  sulphite  mills  at  the  present 
time  are  using  wood  containing  -10  per  cent  or  more 
of  moisture  and  but  few  of  the  mills  have  wood  which 
contains  less  than  30  per  cent  moisture.  From  30  per 
cent  to  40  per  cent  of  moisture  appears  to  be  the  movA 
favorable  range  for  the   growth   of  fiuigiis. 


Pxilpwood  Staxjkers  and  Conveyors  can  Serve  as  an 
Important  Part  of  the  Fire  Protection. 

The  stacking  and  conveying  apparatus  in  use  at  the 
pulp  mills  can  doubtless  be  made  useful  at  slight  cost 
in  connection  with  fire  protection.  In  many  cases 
where  very  large  piles  of  logs  are  kept  the  elaborate 
conveying  system  in  use  will  facilitate  both  the  con- 
tinued wetting  of  the  piles  in  dry  weather  as  well  as 
quickly  getting  at  a  fire  on  the  top  of  such  a  pile; 
whereas  rough  and  tumble  stacked  piles  are  difficult 
and  dangerous  to  climb  with  hose  streams  and  such 
a  process  must  necessarily  be  slow. 

It  is  generally  appreciated  among  tlie  mnis  that  in 
the  next  few  years  careful  study  must  be  put  into  the 
handling  and  storage  of  wood.  The  high  price  of  wood 
as  well  as  the  high  price  of  labor  make  it  necessary 
to  avoid  loss  by  rotting,  and  the  elimination  of  hand 
labor,  possibly  by  use  of  more  complete  conveyor 
systems. 

If  the  piles  are  sprinkled  this  process  will  only  be 
i-equired    during    dry    weather    or    when    high    drying 


Fig.  27.     Sap  Stain    Fungus   in  the  Cells  of  Jack  Pine, 
Highly    Magnified. 


Fig.  28.     Sap  Stain   Fungus   in  the  Cells  of  Poplar, 
Highly    Magnified. 

winds  prevail  in  the  summertime.  At  such  time  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  should  be  used.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  mills  pumps  and  pipes  are  already  being  in- 
stalled or  are  under  consideration  for  fire  protection, 
which  will  also  serve  for  sprinkling. 

In  nearly  every  case  centrifugal  fire  pumps  from 
1000  to  1500  gallons  capacity  are  advisable.  These, 
of  course,  will  be  found  more  economical  than  steam 
pumps  and  can  be  throttled  down  so  as  to  deliver  the 
required  amount  of  water.  It  will  probably  be  found 
more  economical  generally  to  use  them  in  this  manner 
than  to  install  smaller  pumps  for  the  length  of  time 
the  si)rinkling  M'ill  be  required. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  been  undertaken, 
jiartieularly  from  the  standpoint  of  wood  preservation 
by  means  of  water.  While  this  is  familiar  enough  to 
everybody  it  has  not  been  used  practically  as  a  means 
of  protecting  pulpwood  and  groundwood  pulp  from 
rotting,  therefore  exact  figures  as  to  the  limiting 
amounts  are  not  available. 
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PAPEE   MAKING:    ITS   PRESENT   AND   FUTURE 
IN   JAPAN. 

By  J.  P.  Suzuki,  Foreign  Editor,  "Industrial 
Japan." 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  paper  making  and  the  cot- 
ton spinning  industry  came  into  existence  almost  sim- 
ultaneously in  Japan,  they  have  not  developed  at  the 
same  rate;  for  while  the  cotton  spinning  industry, 
which  occupies  at  present  the  foremost  position  in  the 
industrial  world  in  Japan,  has  progressed  with  gigan- 
tic strides  to  such  an  extent  tnat  during  the  ncent 
l-juropean  war  its  products  were  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  other  countries,  paper  making  is  still 
far  behind  the  other  industry  in  its  stage  ot  develop- 
ment 01  prosperity  during  the  last  few  years. 

Paper  Development  Slow 

The  difference  in  development  between  the  two  in- 
dustries— one  rapid  and  the  other  slow — may  be  at- 
tributed chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  cotton  spinning 
industry,  wtiicli  is  much  simpler  and  easier  than  paper 
making  trom  a  mechanical  or  technical  point  of  view, 
is  sucli  as  can  easily  be  conducted  in  any  district  or 
locality  as  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  the  neces- 
sary material  and  there  is  no  special  ditiiculty  in  dis- 
posing of  its  products.  In  addition,  the  cotton  spin- 
ning industry  is  quite  suitable  for  Japanese  working 
women.  But  just  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  paper 
making;  it  has  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting 
hold  01  forests  in  order  to  obtain  wood  which  consti- 
tutes the  most  important  material.  Even  if  proper  for- 
ests can  be  secured,  thtre  still  exists  a  greater  diffi- 
CLiliy  in  getting  the  motive  power  required  for  dealing 
with  such  forests.  Moreover  as  mechanical  equip- 
ment and  seieutitie  knowledge  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  paper  making,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  de- 
velop the  inuusiry  unless  a  proper  place  of  operations 
and  the  services  of  men  who  possess  both  mechanical 
and  scientific  knovvl3dge,  coupled  with  practical  ex- 
perience, can  be  secured.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
many  Japanese  who  have  knowledge  and  experience 
in  matters  ot  forestry,  many  who  have  knowledge  and 
experience  in  handling  machinery,  many  who  have 
both  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  electric  busi- 
ness, but  untoriunately  there  are  few  who  have  a  hap- 
py combination  of  scientific  knowledge  and  practical 
experience  in  all  the  se  different  subjects  as  a  whole. 
This,  it  may  sarelj'  be  stated  is  the  principle  cause 
which  is  responsible  for  the  slow  progress  of  paper 
making  in  Japan. 

Development  More  Rapid  Since  1905 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  in  1904- 
05,  paper  making  in  Japan  had  been  in  a  most  deplor- 
able condition,  so  that  no  thorough-going  or  extensive 
research  work  regarding  the  industry  could  be  made 
by  paper  manufacturers.  But  during  and  after  the 
war  those  engaged  in  the  industry  secured  big  profits 
which  led  them  to  extend  their  business.  In  point  of 
scale  on  which  the  industry  was  conducted,  Japanese 
paper  manufacturers  were  not  much  inferior  to  those 
of  Europe  and  America.  For  instance,  they  could  pro- 
duce printing  paper  enough  to  supply  the  whole  dom- 
estic demand.  Soon  after  the  war  pulp  manufacture 
was  started  in  Saghalien,  with  the  satisfactory  result 
that  foreign  papers  of  superior  qualities  Avere  produc- 
ed in  large  quantities. 


Paper  Prices  Advance 
Now,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  importation  caused 
by  the  war,  Japan  could  not  obtain  foreign  papers. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  constant  influx  of  or- 
ders from  China,  India,  and  the  South  Seas.  Taking 
this  opportunity,  Japanese  paper  manufacturers  made 
greater  efforts  than  ever  before  to  increase  their  out- 
put, so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  times.  How- 
ever, the  demand  far  exceeded  the  supply,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  papers  went 
up  higher  and  higher.  Under  the  circumstances  not 
only  the  manufacturers  themselves,  but  also,  the 
working  people  concerned,  were  greatly  benefited 
materially  by  the  prosperity  of  the  industry.  The 
European  War  lasted  for  a  period  of  five  years,  but 
during  that  period  the  industry  has  made  progress  the 
like  of  which  would  take  about  ten  years  to  attain  in 
time  of  peace.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  al- 
though paper  making  in  Japan  may  be  still  inferior 
to  some  countries  in  Europe  and  America  where  the 
industry  is  best  developed,  yet  it  can  stand  compari- 
son with  the  other  countries. 

Waxs  Stimulate  Paper  Making 

The  principal  cause  which  was  responsible  for  the 
slow  progress  of  the  industry  in  its  first  stage  has  al- 
ready been  explained.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  both  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  the  recent 
European  War  became  undoubtedly  powerful  factors 
in  the  rapid  development  of  the  industry.  Through 
their  instrumentality  the  Japanese  paper  mills  have 
been  able  to  consolidate  their  foundation  and  gain 
much  experience,  and  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that 
the  industry  will  progress  in  the  future  at  a  rate  as 
rapid  as,  if  not  more  rapid  than,  that  of  the  cotton 
spinning  anel  other  industries. 

Tw3nty-seven  Mills  in  Japan 

At  the  end  of  1918  there  were  just  twentj'-seven 
paper  mills  throughout  he  counry,  capitalized  at  yen 
66,000,000.  The  net  amount  of  profits  secured  by 
them  during  that  year  was  estimated  at  yen  13,000,000, 
which  was  nearly  40  per  cent  on  the  total  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  the  industry.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  rate  of  profits  which  the  paper  manufactur- 
ers may  secure  in  the  future  may  not  be  so  great  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
no  indication  which  Iraels  one  to  believe  that  the  in- 
dustry will  undergo  any  sudden  decline. 

Output  of  Mills  Increased 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  output  of  those 
paper  mills  which  belong  to  the  Paper  Manufacturers' 
Association  were  altogether  25,000.000  pounds  in  1913, 
whereas  it  had  already  increased  to  45,000,000  pounds 
this  year.  As  in  the  case  of  Europe  and  America  the 
demand  for  papers  in  Japan  increases  yearly  at  a  rate 
of  10  per  cent.  Therefore,  if  Japan  were  to  supply  her 
whole  domestic  demand,  without  imports,  it  would  be 
necessary'  for  her  to  have  each  year  a  factory  capable 
of  turning  out  monthly  4,500.000  pounds  on  an  aver- 
age. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  so  easy  as  it  may 
appear  to  be.  Such  being  the  ease,  it  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable that  Japan  will  be  able  to  attain  a  state  of 
self-supply,  so  far  as  paper-making  is  concerned,  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come. — Paper  Trade  Journal. 
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Jv.  .\1.  Gram  and  .M.  (  rm-keit.  ul'  Turoiitu,  have  es- 
tablished a  waste  paper  eoUectiugr  aud  baling  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  the  Davenport  Paper  Company 
and  liave  opened  a  warehouse  and  offices  at  86  Don 
Esplanade  Toronto.  The  eompany  will  handle  waste 
paper  exclusively  and  will  collect  the  product  hy 
motor  aud  grade  and  bale  it  at  their  warehouse.  They 
will  use  the  Schick  balers  and  will  instal  a  power  press. 
It  is  proposed  not  only  to  collect  from  the  business 
houses,  but  a  plan  will  be  worked  out  whereby  the 
householdei-s  in  the  outlying  districts  of  the  city  will 
fiiul  it  to  their  interest  to  save  their  old  newspapers 
and  turn  them  into  money. 

Charles  Clarke  who  has  been  the  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Christian  Guardian  in  Toronto  for  the 
past  twelve  months,  has  resigned  his  position  to  be- 
come the  representative  in  the  west  of  the  Columbia 
Gramaphone  Company.  Mr.  Clarke,  who  saw  much 
service  at  the  front,  was  at  one  time  business  manager 
of  "Church  Life.  Limited,"  in  Toronto. 

Ontario  newsuaper  circles  were  shocked  on  Jan. 
ISth  to  hear  of  the  tragic  death  of  L.  G.  Morgaji,  who 
had  been  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Port  Dover 
Maple  Leaf  for  the  past  38  year.s,  although  having 
retired  from  business  a  few  months  ago.  Mr.  Morgan's 
l)adly  burned  bod.y  was  found  in  a  room  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Port  Dover  following  a  fire  in  one  of  the 
rooms.  An  oil  stove  is  supposed  to  have  started  the 
fire  which  was  hard  to  locate  owine:  to  the  smoke.  Be- 
fore entering  the  newspaper  field  the  late  Mr.  Mor- 
gan taught  school  near  Port  Dover.  He  was  gener- 
ally conceded  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  masters  of 
Ens;lish  in  Canada.     Deceased  was  in  his  73rd  year. 

So  scarce  has  small  change,  particularly  coppers, 
become  in  the  north  that  Abitibi  Limited  has  posted  a 
request  to  all  its  large  force  of  worker.s  to  re-deposit 
all  silver  and  coppers  in  the  bank  as  soon  as  practic- 
able after  they  are  received.  The  notice  reads:  "Tliere 
is  a  growing  scarcity  of  coins,  and  owing  to  the  diffi 
cultv  in  seenrinff  enough  for  the  big  iiayroll  of  the 
.\bititi  mills  it  may  be  necessary  tn  sfoji  giving  nut 
coppers  at  all.  ' 

To  carry  on  the  business  of  ]irinters,  jiublishers  etc.. 
in  Ouebec  a  company  known  as  L'Imprimerie  Indus- 
trielle.  Limitee,  has  been  granted  a  charter  bv  the 
Dominion  Government.  The  incorporators  are  Ernest 
Roy,  Romeo  Langlais,  Antonii)  Langlais,  Thomas 
Tremblay  and  Francois-Xavier  Godbout.  all  of  the 
•itv  of  Quebec. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted  for  the  incorno)- 
tioii  of  Lonsdale  &  Bartholomew  (Canada),  Ij'mited, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrving  on  business  as  manufact- 
urers and  importers  of  fine  art  publications  and  novel 
ties,  printers,  engravers  etc.  Among  the  incorporators 
are  John  Gordon  Birnie  and  Charles  Wellington  Raker 
of  Montreal. 

The  Canadian  Paper  Barrel  Compan.v,  Limited,  with 
Iw'nd(|iKirtcr<  at  Montreal,  has  beVn   fftanled   iiK-orpoi- 


atit)n.  The  charier,  among  other  things,  empowers 
the  company  to  operate  pulp  mills  and  to  carry  on 
business  of  paper  manufacturers  and  the  incorpor- 
ators include  Colville  Sinclair,  R.  E.  Allan  and  S.  G. 
Dixon  advocates,  and  William  Taylor,  manager. 

M.  J.  Hutchinson,  formerly  a  widely-known  Ontario 
newspaperman  of  Toronto  and  Peterborough,  and  who 
has  for  the  past  four  years  been  business  manager  of 
the  Edmonton  Bulletin,  has  resigned  his  position  and 
will  be  at  the  head  of  an  organization  that  is  being 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  chain  of  con- 
fectioner.y  stores  in  Edmonton  and  district. 

Several  conferences  have  been  held  lately  between 
representatives  of  the  paper  manufacturers  and  the 
Weekly  Section  of  the  Canadian  Press  Association  in 
Toronto,  with  a  view  to  standardizing  the  size  of  the 
country  w^eekly  new.spapers.  The  mills  say  that  they 
are  being  put  to  considerable  loss  through  cutting  so 
many  different  size  sheets  for  the  many  weekly  papers 
and  want  the  orders  limited  to  a  few  standard  sizes, 
Avhile  for  special  sizes  extra  charges  will  be  made  for 
cutting.  It  is  expected  that  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment will  be  arrived  at  shortly  in  regard  to  the 
matter. 

William  A.  Monaghan,  manager  of  the  T.  C.  Allan 
Company,  manufactviring  stationei's,  Halifax,  who  was 
injured  in  a  street  car  accident  recently,  passed  awa.v 
tAvo  days  later  at  the  Victoria  General  Hospital.  Hal- 
ifax. 

The  warehouse  of  the  Richmond  Paper  Company, 
owned  by  Orr  Brothers,  Halifax,  was  completely  de- 
stroyed by  fire  recently.  The  blaze  evidently  started 
froru  defective  wiring.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $175.- 
000  and  is  partly  covered  by  insurance.  The  Rich- 
mond Paper  Co.  carried  a  heaA^^  and  representative 
stock  and  the  members  of  the  firm  are  well-known 
in  the  east  through  their  business  relations  with  sev- 
eral Ontario  and  Quebec  paper  mills. 

Many  of  the  older  members  of  the  paper  trade  will 
Icari]  with  regret  of  the  death  of  J.  H.  Tippet,  who 
l)as.sed  awa.y  lately  in  Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  Tippet  w-as, 
iu  the  eighties,  a  well-known  traveller  in  the  Provinces 
i)f  Ontario  and  Quebec  which  territory  he  covered 
for  many  years  in  the  interests  of  the  E.  B.  Edd.y 
Comi)any,  Limited  of  Hull.  Mr.  Tippet  is  survived 
\>y  his  wife    and  four  brothers. 

Tb.e  Don  Valley  Paper  Company,  Limited,  Toronto, 
iire  histalling  a  new  30-tou  capacity  Jordan  engine 
built  by  Noble  &  Wood.  The  machine  will  be  direct 
motor  driven  aud  will  be  in  operation  in  about  two 
weeks  time.  The  cotnjian.v  will  also  instal  additional 
lieaters. 

The  National  Paper  Co..  at  Valleyfield,  Que.,  is 
running  at  night  onl.v  for  a  while.  This  action  is 
due  to  the  daiaaue  by  ice  to  one  of  the  water  wheels 
of  the  cotton  mill  from  which  electric  power  is  de- 
I'ived.  The  |)lan  is  working  out  very  well.  The  new 
sL'.jJer-calendei-  is  erected  and  will  soon  be  connected 
to    the   mot,.,-   drive. 
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A  fire  in  Montreal  last  Saturday  caused  some  dam- 
nge  to  the  premises  of  tli«  Financial  Times  by  water 
aiid  smoke. 


B.  C.  MILLS  NOT  LIKELY  TO  MERGE 

The    Vancouver    Daily    Sun    printed    tlie    following 
item  in  its  issue  of  January  15th: — 
Contemplated  Merger  of  all  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
of  B.  C. 
(ypccial  to  The  !Sun.) 

"CHICAGO,  Jan.  14 — Brokers  and  financial  com- 
panies here  who  already  have  monetary  interests  in 
pulp  aud  paper  manufacture  in  British  Columb.a,  have 
been  working  for  several  weeks  on  a  scheme  to  merge 
all  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  British  Columbia  into 
one  large  concern,  operating  with  one  overhead. 

Depiction  of  pulp  resources  in  U.  iS.  Atlantic  States 
is  given  as  the  reason  for  large  financial  houses  seek- 
ing the  control  of  the  pulp  business  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Interested  banks  with  investments  in  newspapers 
and  all  lines  of  finished  paper  products  fear  that  the 
government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will  put  a  ban 
on  the  export  of  pulp,  which  would  cripple  their  in- 
vested capital  unless  they  had  some  means  of  manu- 
facturing paper  in  Canada  and  caring  for  their  United 
States  plants.  ' 

After  interviewing  the  different  managements  of 
the  British  Columbia  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturing 
Companies  your  Vancouver  correspondent  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  must  have  been  some  high  fin- 
ancing on  paper  or  else  some  reporter  was  handed  a 
proposition  by  some  dreamer  in  the  financial  world 
of  Chicago.  It  is  noticeable  that  no  figures  were  men- 
tioned with  the  proposal  merger.  Anyone  knowing 
the  size  of  the  plants  of  some  of  these  British  Colum- 
bia mills  and  also  ctheir  financial  connections  can 
readily  imagine  about  what  such  a  combination  would 
mean  in  actual  dollars  and  cents.  One  estimate  was 
made  that  if  such  a  thing  were  at  all  possible  it  would 
mean  an  aggregate  of  some  $75,000,000.00  or  up- 
wards. Even  though  such  a  merger  were  possible 
some  considerable  time  would  elapse  before  such  a 
thing  could  be  consummated. 

Another  thing  is  that  such  a  merger  at  the  present 
time  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  develop- 
ments of  new  companies  which  are  being  formed  and 
perhaps  have  already  been  formed  to  carry  on  pulp 
manufacturing  operations  in  British  Columbia. 

In  many  respectsS  the  British  Columbia  pulp  industry 
is  looked  at  the  same  as  many  of  the  other  industries 
in  British  Columbia,  that  is  that  very  few  people,  com- 
paratively, realize  the  pulp  possibilities  of  this  great 
Province.  These  possibilities  not  only  are  along  the 
coast  line  of  Britsh  Columbia  but  in  the  interior  there 
are  enormous  acres  of  pulpwood  which,  in  time,  will 
be  logged  off  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp.  Those  who 
do  realize  the  possibilities  are  very  actively  engaged 
at  the  present  time  and  they  are  either  organizing  or 
carrying  on  investigations  preparatory  to  organizing 
for  the  manufacture  of  pulp. 

Like  other  large  manufacturing  interests  the  pulp- 
wood  industry  is  subject  to  the  merging  of  interests 
into  one  company  for  the  sake  of  economic  operations 
but  it  seems  to.  the  writer  that  the  industry  is  al- 
together tr«  young  for  any  such  merger  to  take  place 
at  the  present  time  or  in  the  very  near  future. 


Sii"  George  Bury  has  just  returned  from  a  business 
trip  to  the  East  and  is  again  at  the  helm  of  the  Whalen 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd., 

Mr.  K.  Muraki,  manager  for  Import  and  Export  Der- 
partment  of  the  NMshimura  Shoji  Company,  Ltd., 
Tokyo,  Japan,  was  in  Vancouver  recently  and  is  tra- 
velling through  Canada  and  the  States  investigating 
the  pulp  and  paper  and  textile  industries.  The  fact 
that  a  rei)resentativc  of  a  large  Japanese  firm  is  mak- 
ing this  tour  of  investigation  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
interest  Japan  is  taking  in  Canadian  manufactures. 


GENEROUS   BACKING   OF   FORESTRY  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

When  Mr.  Frank  J.  D.  Rarnium  learned  that  the 
work  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  was  likely 
to  be  seriotisly  interefered  with,  if  not  entirely  stop- 
ped, he  took  immediate  action,  as  shown  in  the  tele- 
gram printed  b^low.  Tn  a  recent  communication  to 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  (Jan.  1,  1920)  Mr. 
Barnjum  pointed  out  the  serious  condition  of  Can- 
ada's forests  and  offered  to  contribute  -lilOOOO  to- 
ward a  fund  to  enlichtcn  the  public  in  reeard  to  this 
important  matter.  That  his  heart,  as  well  as  his  hand, 
is  in  the  work  is  shown  by  his  message  to  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Association : 

"Boston,  January  11,  1920. 
"To  R.  Bobson  Black.  Secretary, 
Canadian  Forestry  Association, 
Ottawa.  Out. 

"Your  wire  of  the  eighth  only  just  received.  Tn  re- 
plv  to  samp,  T  am  pleased  to  comnlv  with  vonr  reouest 
for  a  snbscrintion  of  one  thonsnnd  dollars  to  the  Can- 
adian Forestrv  Association  and  will  subscribe  ten 
thousand  dollars  additional  to  the  Association  provid- 
ed all  the  other  pulp  and  paper  companies  will  irive  a 
like  amount.  The  time  for  serious  action  has  arrived 
towards  the  protection  and  perpetuation  of  our  most 
important  and  most  rapidlv  diminis^iinsr  natural  re- 
source, our  forests.  Am  leaving  for  Montreal  tonight. 
— Frank  J.  D.  P.arnjum." 


ROYAL  SECURITIES  SOLD  FIVE  PAPER  ISSUES 

IN  1919 
A  few  Items  of  Activity  From  the  Record  of  the  Royal 

Securities  Corporat'on  for  1919  will  Interest  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

In  February,  together  with  Anu'rican  associates,  it 
underwrote  and  publicly  offered  $4,000,000  6%  Gen- 
eral Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Limited,  the  issue  being  largely  oversub- 
scribed. In  April,  its  offering  of  $2,000,000  Fraser 
Companies  Limited  6%  Mortgage  Bonds  was  oversub- 
scribed. Tn  May,  it  offered  and  sold  .$2,000,000  Mat- 
tagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited.  7%  Convertible 
Mortgage  Debentures.  Subscription  lists  for  its  fifth 
large  offerinsr  in  six  months,  $1  ..500  000  Whalen  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  6%  First  Mortgage  and  Re- 
funding Mortgage  Serial  Bonds,  were  closed  some 
time  ago.  An  issue  of  $1,750,000  6%  First  Mortgage 
Bonds  of  the  Donnacona  Pap°r  Company  was  offered 
and  sold  in  September,  very  largely  in  the  United 
States.  During  the  period  of  the  recent  Victory  Loan 
campaign,  and  for  some  weeks  preceding,  no  offering 
was  made,  the  entire  organization  devoting  itself  to 
the  Loan. 


Jaaaarj  aS,  1920. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  January  24. — There  i.'*  little  change  in  the 
paper  situation  to  record  this  week  and  the  jiaper  deal- 
ers who  keep  their  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  industry 
are  predicting  that  the  output  will  not  catch  up  with 
the  demand  for  at  least  two  or  three  months.  The 
shortage,  while  it  applies  to  most  lines,  is  more  acutely 
felt  in  newsprint  circles  and  a  good  many  of  the  smaller 
papers  which  have  to  buy  in  the  open  market  are  liv- 
ing from  hand  to  mouth,  although  it  is  conceded  that 
the  mills  are  doing  their  best  to  keep  them  supplied 
in  common  with  the  larger  publication  houses  which 
are  protected  to  some  extent  by  contracts  with  the 
mills.  Fair  delivei'ies  of  sulphite  pulp  are  being 
made  but  groundwood  pulp  is  hard  to  get  and  in  many 
cases  the  paper  makers,  Ln  their  anxiety  to  get  sup- 
plies for  their  product,  have  to  go  over  the  heads  of 
the  sales  end  of  the  business  and  try  their  luck  with 
the  mills  direct.  But  with  the  orders  piling  up  at  the 
mills,  both  for  pulp  and  paper,  it  requires  qiiite  a  lot 
of  persuasion  and  negotiating  on  the  part  of  the  paper 
dealers  to  lend  a  car  of  paper  or  pvilp  and  it  is  no 
sooner  received  than  it  has  been  handed  out  to  anx- 
iously waiting  customers.  This  shortage  of  pulp  has 
caused  a  general  advance  in  most  groundwood  pro- 
ducts, raanilas  and  most  specialty  I'nes  having  in- 
creased materially  in  price  with'n  the  past  ten  days. 
The  general  .shortage  of  paper  is  reflected  in  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  many  of  the  .job  printing  houses 
are  operating.  The  first  thing  that  a  printer  does 
when  he  figures  on  a  job  is  to  phone,  the  salesmen  or 
the  mills  to  see  if  he  can  get  p^iper  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  renlv  has  Taeen  that  he  couldn't  have  the 
paper  even  if  he  was  awarded  the  printing  contract. 
In  these  circums*^ances  many  tenders  have  been  al- 
lowed to  go  by  the  board  and  the  .job  printer  had  to 
be  content  to  carrv  on  with  the  smaller  jobs  in  hand. 
In  other  words,  if  the  printer  can't  fet  the  paper 
he  can't  figure  and  it  is  the  general  testimony  among 
the  salesmen  in  Toronto  that  they  have  had  to  turn 
down  many  of  the  jobs  after  a  long  distance  call  to 
tlie  mills. 


There  are  some  lines,  however,  in  which  there  is  no 
material  shortage  and  in  this  category  come  book  and 
writing  papers.  In  these  lines  the  output  is  below  the 
demand  but  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  prevails 
in  many  lines,  such  as  newsprint,  kraft,  Manilas  etc. 
An  estimate  made  by  the  head  of  one  of  the  big  paper 
mills  in  the  St.  Catharines  district  places  the  shortage 
at  not  more  than  five  tons  of  book  and  writing  paper 
a  day  and  if  this  discrepancy  were  made  up,  he  de- 
clares, it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  this  extra  ton- 
nage would  be  absorbed.  The  maker  of  this  estimate 
was  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  lines  mentioned,  es- 
pecially, the  shortage  cry  was  exaggerated  and  this  in 
turn  caused  some  hes'tancy  on  the  part  of  some  paper 
converters  and  printers  from  going  ahead  and  expand- 
ing, fearing  that  the  supply  of  materials  would  ham- 
per them  in  their  development.  It  is  claimed  that 
there  'S  no  serious  shortage  in  book  and  writing 
papers  and  that  there  will  be  ample  supplies  to  meet 
both  the  present  needs  and  anv  program  of  expan- 
sion bv  the  paper  dealers  that  might  be  contemplated. 

Recent  advances  in  wrapping  paper,  kraft  and  tag 
manilla  have  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  volume 
nf  business  and  mills  and  io'ibevs  a^e  as  busv  as  evov, 
despite  the  increases.  Jobbing  houses  all  re])ort  busi- 
ness this  Januarv  as  producing  more  trade  than  in 
anv  opening  month  of  the  vear  in  the  past  five  years. 
Deliveries  are  still  late  and  all  mills  are  accepting  or- 
ders in  all  lines  at  prices  prevailing  at  the  time  of 
shipment.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  plants  are  rinv 
ning  to  capacity,  production  is  falling  farther  behind. 
The  pane''  board  mills  capnot  guarantee  deliverv  for 
th'-ee  months.  To'let  and  tissue  plants  are  about  three 
to  four  months  in  arrears. 

Several  new  drvers  hive  been  installed  bv  the  Can- 
ada Box  Board  Co.  in  their  plant  at  Frankford,  Out., 
and  Montreal,  which  will  increase  production  by  sev- 
eral tons  per  day.  All  paper  box  factories  are  par- 
ticularly busy  owin<?  to  the  demand  from  the  manu- 
facturers of  confectionery  who  are  doing  a  record 
business  in  .sweets  and  this  naturall.v  calls  for  big 
.supplies  of  boxes,  plain  and  fancy.     The  manufactur- 
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ITS  report  a  great  shortage  of  girl  help  and  h1   leasl 
ihree  of  tlic  companies  in  Toronto  have  plans  in  eon- 
iciiipiation   for  tlie   extension   of  tlieir  plants  In   meet 
I  lie  iirfrent  enll  fi>i'  more  paper  box  (containers  . 
Pulp  Prices. 

F.O.H.     Mill. 

(M'oiiiuhvdotl  pnip   $4.").00 

Sulphite,  news  graile $75.00 

Suli)liite,  easy  bleju-hini: $90.00 

Suli)hite   hleaehcd $110.00   to   $120.00 

Siili)liate $85.00  t<.  $'J0.0O 

Paper. 

*Ne\vs   (rolls)    at    mill,   in   earload    lots .+4.00 

'News   (i-olls)   in   less  than  carload   lots $4.2r> 

*Ncw.s  (siieet)  at  mill,  in  earloati  lots $5.25 

•News   (sheets)   in  less  than  earloaii   lots .$5.50 

xBook   ])apers   (earload),  No.   1    $9.75 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots)  No.  1 $10.00 

xBook  papers  (earload),  No.  2 $9.50 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  2 .$9.75 

xBook  papers   (earload),  No.  8 $8.25 

xBook  pai)ers  (ton  lots)  No.  2 $8.75 

Ledgers li^e.  up 

Sidpliite  bonds ..............  I'Sh.^f. 

Light  tinted  bonds  .  .    . '.    . .    .  .    ....    . .'. 14i^c. 

Dark  tinted  bonds . .    . .  ' 16c. 

White  Wrappings $5.25 

Writings  No.  2   (M.F.) 12V:>e.  up 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  1 $12.75 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  2 $12.50 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  3 $11.00 

Coated  book  and  litho,  eolored $12.50  to  $14.00 

(Jrey  Browns $5.75 

Writing  No.  1   (S.  C.) 13e.  up 

Fi 


ibre 


.$7.85 


.Manila,  No.  1    $7.35 

Manila  B $6.10 

TagManila $7.50 

T'nglazed  kraf t $9.50 

Glazed  kraft $9.50 

Tissues,  bleached    $1.35 

Tissue   (unbleached  suli)hite) $1.20 

Tis.sues,  cap $1 .00 

Tissues,  nianila 90c. 

Natural  greaseproof Ifie. 

Bleached  grease  proof 19c. 

(Tcnuine  vegetable  parchment 23c. 

Bleached  white  glasslne 24e. 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints 9%i'- 

Paper  bage,  manila  (discount! 35  ))er  cent 

Paper  bags,  kraft 271/2  and  10  per  cent 

Confectionery  bags  (man  la  ...  .35  and  15  per  cent 

.Straw  board $80.00 

Chip  board $80.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board  .  .  $87.50 

Filled  wood  board   .  .  $90.00 

News  hoard .$87.50 

Doub],'  nianila  lined  board ....$1.50.00 

Mai'ili  lined  folding  board,  chip  back    $95.00 

Pul,>  folding  board .4;103.0() 

•Tutc  board.  No.  3 .$80.00 

White  patent  coated  board  .  .  $130.00 

Grey  folding  board $115.00 

Pasted  board ..$95.00 


*For  Canada  only. 

xThese   prices  are   for   machine    finisli.   snpcr-calcn 
•1  'V  one-half  cent  higher. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

.\"ew  York.  .lanuary  24. — Demand  tor  practically 
all  kinds  of  paper  continues  well  in  excess  of  available 
supplies,  and,  as  would  be  expected  Avith  such  condi- 
tions obtaining,  prices  are  gradually  but  steadily  seek- 
ini^:  higher  levels.  A  new  factor  is  conimeneintr  to  ])lay 
a  most  important  role  in  governing  i)ai)er  prices, 
namely,  that  of  advancing  costs  of  raw  material.  On 
all  sides  talk  is  heard  concerning  this  subject  and 
proof  is  not  wanting  that  prices  on  most  kinds  of  raw 
stock  have  been  obliged  to  increase  quotations  on 
their  own  i)rodnct.  Oidy  this  week  the  largest  manu- 
facturing ortranization  of  fine  i)apcrs  in  the  States 
announced  a  blanket  advance  of  20  per  cent  on  all 
its  papers,  and  in  making  the  fact  known  to  the  trade, 
entire  blame  for  the  advance  was  placed  on  the  rising 
cost  of  raw  materials. 

Rag  values  have  soared  recently  with  such  rapidity 
that  i)rices  at  i)resent  arc  very  close  to  record-break- 
ing heights.  Wood  pulp  prices  have  climbed  to  new 
high  levels,  while  the  cost  of  old  waste  paper  stock, 
of  chemicals,  in  fact  of  virtiially  every  commodity 
consumed  l).\'  the  paper  null,  has  increased  in  relative 
proportion.  In  spite  of  their  reluctance  to  do  so. 
paper  makers  in  numerous  cases  are  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  mark  up  quotations  on  their  product  in  order 
to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  manufacture.  Not  only  this, 
but  labor  costs  are  also  mounting.  Paper  mills  in  the 
.\'e\\  England  district  this  week  granted  an  addition- 
al advance  in  wages  to  their  employes,  and  it  goes 
without  saying,  that  manufacturers  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  will  doubtless  have  to  follow  suit. 

In  view  of  conditions,  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  jjaper  prices  are  touching  new  high  spots.  De- 
mand keeps  uj)  in  remarkable  volume  and  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  in  common  declare  that  they  are 
simply  at  a  loss  to  cope  \vith  all  the  wants  of  their 
i-ustomers.  Buyers  Mho  are  proving  unsuccessful  in 
their  efforts  to  fill  requirements  through  ordinary 
channels  are  searching  in  various  other  directions  for 
the  supplies  wanted,  with  the  result  that  there  is  an 
uiieiuling  inquiry  for  all  grades  of  paper. 

The  newsprint  market  is  just  as  strong  as  ever  and 
as  much  of  the  demand  as  hitherto  is  going  unfilled. 
Publishers  of  large  city  dailies  are  equally  as  anxious 
for  jiaper  as  are  publishers  of  country  papers  and  are 
not  letting  nuitters  of  price  deter  them  whenever  they 
discover  available  supplies.  This  class  of  consumers 
of  newsprint  are  paying  the  stiff  prices  quoted  on  spot 
shipments  of  jiaper  as  readily  as  small  publishers,  and 
when  one  anal\"izes  the  situation  this  is  not  surprising 
Large  consumers  of  newsprint  of  course  have  the. ma- 
jor portion  of  their  needs  covered  by  contract  sup- 
plies, which  paper  is  costing  them  no  more  than  4  or 
4.25  cents  per  pound.  It  is  no  wonder  therefoi-e  that 
they  stand  ready  to  pay  twice  this  much  for  the  small 
tonnages  of  peper  required  to  tide  them  over  the  pre- 
sent shortage,  thereby  enabling  them  to  carr\-  the  bulk 
of  the  advertising  business  offered  them.  One  of  the 
leading  distributors  of  newsprint  in  New  York  made 
the  assertion  the  other  day  that  he  could  without  any 
semblance  of  difficulty  dispose  of  a  thousand  tons 
of  newsprint  within  a  day's  time  at  prices  not  under 
10  cents  a  pound.  This  is  illustrative  of  the  very 
strong  market  that  exists  at  present  and  of  the  high 
prices  to  be  obtained  for  newsprint. 

Fine  papers  are  moving  actively  and  most  manu- 
facturers have  jocked  up  quotations,  advances  aver- 
aginsr  between  fifteen  and  twenty  per  cent  .ibove  pre- 
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vionsly  ruling  levels.  Book  papers  are  quotably  firm 
and  in  pointed  demand,  while  coarse  papers  of  nil 
kinds  are  eagerly  sought  and  are  selling  at  stroii'j- 
[irices.  Hoards  are  firm  in  price  and  the  market  is  in 
a  sold-up  state,  mills  almost  as  a  unit  having  their 
in-()(hu'tion  for  several  months  contracted  for. 

(iROUXI)  WOOD— Severely  cold  weather  in  grind 
ing  .sections  resulting  in  the  freezing  of  mill  streams 
and  the  curtailing  of  production  has  promoted  a 
stronger  undertone  to  the  mechanical  wood  pulp 
market,  and  most  sellers  have  advanced  prices.  Fifty 
five  dollars  per  ton  at  .shipping  points  for  freshly 
ground  pulp  for  prompt  delivery  is  about  the  lowest 
price  named,  while  nu)st  quotations  on  spot  shipments 
range  up  to  $60,  with  business  actually  done  in  num 
erous  eases  at  the  latter  basis.  Grinders  in  frequent 
instances  are  reported  to  be  in  a  quandary  in  supply- 
ing customers  with  all  the  pulp  wanted.  With  many 
grinding  machines  down  because  of  the  lack  of  water, 
surplus  stocks  have  been  practically  entirely  removed 
and  some  manufacturers  are  said  to  have  resorted  to 
pro  rating  such  amounts  of  pulp  as  they  have  avail- 
able among  contract  customers.  Demand  is  keen  and 
far  from  being  satisfied. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— Higher  prices  are  the  rule 
for  most  kinds  of  chemical  wood  pulp,  and  the  mar- 
ket in  its  entirety  is  characterized  by  an  extremely 
strong  tone.  Consumers  are  anxiously  Inquiring  for 
supplies  and  are  quickly  absorbing  virtually  all  the 
pulp  found  available  irrespective  of  prices,  so  long  as 
those  asked  are  within  reasonable  bounds.  Domestic 
bleached  sulphite  of  No.  1  quality  has  sold  at  6.  25 
cents  a  pound  at  pulp  mills  and  there  are  but  small 
lots  to  be  had  at  this  price,  producers  for  the  most 
part  having  nothing  to  offer.  Newsprint  sulphite  is 
readily  fetching  3.75  cents  a  pound  at  pulp  mills, 
while  domestic  soda  pulp  is  quoted  at  5.25  cents  for 
spot  shipments  and  at  5  cents  on  contract.  Even 
kraft  pulp,  which  was  for  a  time  the  one  weak  spot 
in  the  market,  shows  increasing  strength  and  is  mov- 
ing in  larger  volume  at  around  3.75  cents  for  No.  1 
domestic  and  4  cents  for  foreign  kraft.  Foreign  ad- 
vices are  of  a  bullish  character  and  tend  to  dissipate 
any  hopes  entertained  for  increase  supplies  from  such 
sources  for  some  months  to  come.  Swedish  mills  are 
reported  sold  out  for  first  open  water  over  the  Baltic 
and  to  be  paying  little  attention  to  the  American  mar- 
ket owing  to  the  higher  prices  obtainable  elsewhere 
for  their  pulp.  Quotations  from  the  other  side  on 
pulp  for  future  shipment  indicate  that  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  recession  in  prices  for  at  least  the 
next  six  months. 

RAGS.— The  market  for  papermaking  rags  contm- 
ues  in  a  lively  and  strong  condition.  Demand  appears 
to  be  steadily  expanding  and  prices  are  moving  up- 
wards with  such  rapidity  that  it  looks  as  if  it  will  be 
some  time  before  the  advance  is  checked.  Paper  man- 
ufacturers display  signs  of  being  in  pointed  need  of 
supplies  and  are  consequently  meeting  the  figures 
quoted  without  any  show  of  reluctance.  New  and  old 
rags  alike  are  sharing  in  the  activity  and  new  high 
prices  have  been  established  in  the  trading  this  week. 
Roofing  rags  have  .sold  to  mills  at  a  basis  of  3.50  cents 
per  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York  for  No.  1  packing,  while 
old  -white  rags  have  fetched  11  cents  for  No.  1  re- 
packed whites  and  10.50  cents  for  No.  1  miscellaneous 
packing.  Repacked  thirds  and  blues  have  sold  at  5 
cents  New  York,  and  new  white  shirt  cuttings  of  No. 
1  quality  at  18  cents  and  more.     New  rags  of  nearly 


everj-  description  are  eagerly  sought  and  are  com 
mandiug  premiums.  In  fact,  not  since  the  memorable 
boom  in  l!il7  has  the  rag  market  been  iu  such  a  con- 
dition as  now  prevails,  and  most  grades  are  at  present 
selling  at  prices  in  excess  of  those  realized  during  the 
last  great  upturn  in  values. 

PAPER  STOCK. — The  waste  paper  market  exhibits 
equally  as  much  strength  as  those  for  other  kinds  of 
papermaking  material.  Demand  is  of  a  voluminous 
character  and  consumers  are  granting  high  prices  for 
supplies.  The  heavy  snowfall  in  many  parts  of  th^ 
counti-y  bas  seriously  hampered  collections  and  avail- 
able stocks  are  at  low  ebbs,  which  encourages  dealers 
and  packers  to  demand  stiff  prices  for  the  material 
they  have  to  sell.  Shavings  are  quotably  strong  at  a- 
round  5.85  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York  for  No. 
1  hard  whites  and  between  4.75  and  5  cents  for  soft 
whites  of  No  1  quality.  Heavy  book  stock  is  readily 
fetchirg  2,80  to  2.90  cents  New  York  and  is  hard  to 
get  in  sizable  tonnages.  Newspaper  is  quoted  at  high 
iov:ls,  flat  folded  being  held  at  1.65  to  1.75  cents  at 
shipping  points,  overissue  newspapers  at  1.90  to  2 
cents  and  white  news  cuttings  at  3  cents.  Mixed 
paper  is  moving  freely  at  a  price  basis  of  1.05  to  1.15 
cents  New  York. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— There  is  a  steady 
demand  for  old  rope  suitable  for  papermaking  pur- 
poses and  sales  to  mills  are  reported  at  between  6.75 
and  7  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Dealers  com- 
plain over  the  small  amounts  they  are  receiving  from 
collection  sources  and  are  cautious  in  booking  orders 
for  supplies  other  than  what  they  have  immediately 
available.  Scrap  bagging  is  quotably  firm  and  is 
moving  in  fair  quantities  at  a  quotational  basis  of 
around  3.25  cents  New  York  for  No.  1  packing. 


NEW  PROPOSITION  FOR  PULP  AND  PAPER  IN 
KOOTENEY  DISTRICT  OF   BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 

It  has  been  reported  that  certain  interests  are  plan- 
ning to  interest  capital  in  England  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  a  pulp  and  paper  company  in  the  Kootenay 
district  of  British  Columbia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Kootenay  and  Arrow  lakes  and  upper  Columbia  River. 
There  is  a  po.ssibility  of  there  being  plenty  of  pulp 
wood  in  that  section,  but  is  it  a  good  location  for  the 
operation  of  a  pulp  manufacturing  plant? 

New  operations  with  the  backing  of  British  capital 
are  always  to  be  encouraged  ,  but  British  capital 
should  make  a  very  thorough  investigation  when  a 
new  proposition  such  as  this  is  placed  before  them. 

The  principal  questions  are :  Is  there  sufficient 
pulpwood,  properly  located  for  transportation  to  the 
mill  and  is  there  sufficient  water  power  to  operate 
a  mill  on  the  proper  basis  to  insure  profitable  returns 
on  the  capital  invested? 

Just  at  this  time  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  moves  will  be 
made  that  will  result  in  a  loss  to  the  British  investors 
and  thus  cause  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  opening  up 
of  new  undertakings.  A  large  part  of  previous  losses 
in  British  Columbia  undertakings  in  which  Briti.sh 
capital  was  invested  could  have  been  averted  if  the 
investors  had  made  proper  investigations  before  ex- 
pending large  sums  of  money. 


The  slip  of  a  belt  is  like  the  drip  of  a  tap;  it  is  a 
leakage  that  indicntes  a  want  of  efficiency  some- 
where.— The   Amphibian. 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Cellulose  Union,  Helsingfors,  Finland 

and 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingfors,  Finland 

According  to  advice  from  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  dated  January  I  7th,  United  States  imported 
from  Europe  during  the  month  of  November,  1919,  27801  tons  of 
Chemical  Wood  Pulp.  Of  this  FINLAND  supplied  8275  tons 
or  29.7 6Sc  about  one  third  of  the  entire  tonnage.  This  speaks  well  for 
the  quality  of  Finnish  pulps.  There  is  a  REASON  why  the  American 
paper  makers  like  Finnish  goods.     You  should  find  out! 
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Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Telephone  Murray  HUI  4246-47 
"     2170 
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UMTED  STATES  BOTES' 


111  a  stateiiieut  revifwiiiK  llir  |)aiicr  Itusincss  iif  llio 
('onnectieut  Valley  during  the  year  just  .■ridcil.  Presi- 
dent George  A.  Galliver  of  the  Ameriean  Writing 
Paper  Company  says  that  conditions  in  that  section 
were  never  better  than  right  now.  and  that  this  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  the  paper  business  gener- 
ally has  emerged  from  the  slump  it  was  in  just  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  war  and  for  some  time  subsequent 
to  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  The  usual  August 
slump  in  ledger,  fines,  superfines  and  papeteries.  says 
Mr.  Galliver,  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence  last  year. 
Coincident  with  this  condition,  he  states,  was  an  al- 
most universal  drive  on  the  part  of  the  mills  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  where  are  located  the  country's 
leading  producers  of  such  papers,  for  increased  busi- 
ness at  better  prices.  As  a  result  of  this  a  demand 
was  created  that  in  December  crowned  the  capacity  of 
all  the  mills.  "In  the  case  of  the  Ameriean  Writing 
Paper  Company,'  says  President  Galliver  s  statement, 
"orders  booked  for  the  month  of  December,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  three  and  a  quarter  million  (U.llars,  ex- 
ceeded an.y  previous  record  in  the  compan.v.  '  The 
Connecticut -Valley  manufacturers,  ho  says,  are  work- 
ing with  an  eye  towards  standardization  and  stabil- 
ization, hoping  to  reduce  to  a  more  even  keel  the 
fluctuations  in  demand,  holding  the  busines^s  to  nor- 
mal seasonable  variations  only,  so  that  the  deplorable 
characteristics  of  feast  and  famine  conditions  become 
a  thing  of  the  past,  assuring  at  the  same  time  the 
prosperity  of  the  valley's  paper  business.  All  are  op- 
timistic for  1920  says  Mr.  Galliver. 

Hearings  on  legislation  to  protect  the  American  dye 
industry  were  closed  last  week  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Sub-Committee  and  work  was  begiui  on  amendment  of 
the  House  bill.  A  high  tariff  on  foreign  dyes  Avas 
urged  at  the  final  hearings  by  representatives  of  the 
American  Dye  Institute. 

Net  earnings  before  depreciation  and  income  of  the 
United  Paper  Board  Company  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing November  26,  1919,  were  $165,807.  equivalent 
after  preferred  dividends  to  98  cents  a  share  earned 
on  the  $12,000,000  common  stock.  Mill  earnings  a- 
mounteil  to  $266,752,  from  which  expenses  of  $95, 
242  were  deducted,  leaving  a  balance  of  $171,510. 
After  interest,  etc.,  net  profits  were  $118,492. 

The  employees  of  the  Southworth  Paper  Company, 
Springfield,   Mass..   struck   last    Thursday    to   enforce 

wage  demands.     The  mill  empU  ■'■  " '    •'""i    v  .■,,;;lly 

all  of  whom  arc  said  to  have  walked  out. 

The  labor  troubles  in  connection  with  the  Ncav 
York  printers'  unions  seem  to  have  been  finally  ad- 
justed and  the  printing  plants  affected  are  gradually 
getting  back  to  a  normal  basis.  Many  of  the  plants 
are  operating  with  three  .shifts  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  The  electrotypers  and  photo-engravers  in  New 
York  are  naturally  extremely  busy  in  assisting  the 
printei-s  to  get  into  their  accustomed  stride. 

Andrew  Ragone.  president  of  the  Main  Paper  Stock 
Company,  25-31  Peek  Slip,  New  York  City,  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  and  progressive  firms  of  its 
nature    in    New   York,   announces   that   prospects   for 


l!t2()  eould  scarecly  l)i'  iiii|irovcd  iipiin  and  tliat  the 
i-iimpany  anticipates  the  best  .\ear  of  its  existence. 
Formed  in  1911  for  the  sole  purpose  of  collecting  by 
pui-chase  and  then  reselling  waste  paper  and  rags,  the 
.Main  Paper  Stock  Company  has  prospered  and  grown 
until  it  added  a  lu'w  departnumt,  one  of  envelope  man- 
ufacture, which  is  prepared  to  supply  any  individual 
or  firm  Mith  envelopes  of  any  kind  and  (juality  in  any 
amount.  This  company,  which  gri-w  out  of  and  it 
Iniilt  upon  the  salvaging  of  waste  materials,  has  es- 
tablished a  large  import  and  export  business.  Eng- 
land and  France  contribute  no  small  amount  to  the 
rags  collected  by  the  company. 

Wage  statistics  just  published  by  the  New  York 
State  Industrial  Commission,  showing  that  while  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  workers  have  increased 
from  twenty  to  thirty-three  per  cent  in  some  indus- 
tries over  the  previous  year,  the  average  earnings 
during  the  month  from  September  to  October  in  jiaper 
manufacturing  rose  but  one  per  cent  and  in  water, 
light  and  power  plants,  the  increase  amounted  to  three 
])er  cent.  The  gains  in  these  two  lines,  it  is  said. 
ap|)ear  to  have  been  due  to  more  working  time  in  Oc- 
tober. The  greatest  increase  is  shown  in  the  clothing 
and  textile  industries  where  the  gains  ran  as  high  as 
thirty-three  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  i)revious  year.  The  biggest  decrea.se  during  the 
month  in  the  earnings  of  factory  workers  was  re- 
lorded  for  those  engaged  in  the  paper  goods  and  print- 
ing industries,  and  the  wage  decline  in  tho.se  occupa- 
tions is  attriiiuted  to  reduced  operations  resulting 
from  the  strike  of  ]>rinters  in  New  York  City. 

E.  O.  Merchant,  formerly  associated  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  as  paper  expert  and  chief 
statistician,  has  been  engaged  by  the  G.  H.  Mead  Com- 
pany of  Dayton.  Ohio.  Henry  S.  ]\Iead.  one  of  the 
concern's  heads,  sent  out  an  announcement  to  cus- 
tomers of  the  firm  telling  the  emiiloyment  of  Mr. 
Merchant  and  the  formation  of  a  statistical  depart- 
ment tinder  his  direction.  This  departure,  it  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Mead,  is  expected  to  work  out  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  firm  and  its  customers,  not  only  in  the 
present  conduct  of  its  business  but  also  in  the  fore- 
easting  of  future  conditions. 


TO  MERGE  NEW  YORK  SUN  AND  HERALD 

New  York,  .lanuary  26. — Frank  .\.  Munse.v.  owner 
of  the  Xew  York  Sun  and  tiie  Kveiiing  Sun.  who  re- 
cently Ixiught  the  Xew  York  Herald  and  Evening  Tel- 
egram from  the  estate  of  the  late  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett, announces  that  the  Sun  and  Herald  would  be 
amalgamated  Februarvl  under  the  name  of  the  Sun 
and  New  York  Herald. 

The  i)lant  of  the  Sun  is  to  be  used  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Sun  and  Xew  York  Herald.  ^Ir.  Mnnsey 
explaini'd,  because  the  ground  lease  upon  Mhieh  the 
Herald  Building  now  rests  expires  in  a  few  months 
and  will  have  tn  be  abandoned. 


One  hour  a  day  would  in  ten  years  make  an  ignor- 
ant man  a  well   informed  man. — ilarden. 
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Rugged  in  mechanical  design,  with  ample  bear- 
ings. They  will  withstand  reasonable  overloads 
for  considerable  periods  without  heating. 
They  are  especially  succes^^ful  in  driving  pulp 
grinders,  under  the  severe  conditions  common 
to  this  class  of  service. 
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PANZL'S   PATENTED 
LINING  COMPOSITION 

the  SAFEST  and  bESl  material  for 

Lining  of  Sulphite  Pulp  Digesters  and 
Acid    Reclaiming    Tanks  and    Towers 

Panzl  Linings  are  Safest  and  Most  Durable 

For  information  and  estimates,  addre    s 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Company 


505  Washington  Ave. 


Muskegon,  Mich. 


Nelson  Electrolytic 

Chlorine-Caustic  Soda 
Cell 

Has  been  installed  and  is  being 
used  in  larger  numbers  than 
any  other  make  of  cell  in  the 
world. 

It  produces  a  maximum  of 
Chlorine,  Caustic  Soda  and  Hy- 
drogen per  dollar  invested. 

Full   Literature    and   Estimates    on     request 

The 

Warner  Chemical  Company 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 
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THE  CENTRIFUGAL  KNOTTER 

In  the  article  on  the  "Manufacture  uf  Soda  Pulo" 


January  29.  1»20. 


in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for  April  17th  there 
were  shown  illustrations  of  two  types  of  knotters.  A 
machine  which  is  considerably  different  from  the  worm 
knotter  and  slightly  different  from  the  centrifugal 
knotter  described  in  that  article  is  the  machine  built 
by  the  Waterous  Engine  Works  Company.  Referring 
to  the  illustration  it  will  be  seen  that  this  consists  of 
a  slowly  rotating  cylinder  made  up  of  screen  plates 
perforated  with  quarter  inch  holes.  The  whole  cylin- 
drical body  is  slowly  turned  by  means  of  the  chain 
gears  and  this  motion  tends  to  keep  the  holes  from 
plugging  and  the  plates  are  further  kept  clean  by  the 
strong  shower  from  a  pipe  which  is  seen  extending 
across  the  top  just  above  the  screen  cylinder. 

Inside  of  this  screen  cylinder  is  a  runner  of  cast 
iron  consisting  of  vanes  that  catch  the  stock  as  it 
flows  in   through   the  funnel   just   visible   on    the  left 


of  the  picture  and  distribute  it  in  vertical  sheets 
against  the  screen  plates.  By  a  careful  arrangement 
of  the  inlet  and  due  to  the  construction  of  the  runner 
the  stock  is  spread  over  practically  the  whole  of  the 
inside  surface  of  the  screen  cylinder.  The  runner 
further  has  the  effect  of  breaking  up  lumps  of  fibres 
and  separating  slivers  from  good  stock. 

The  particles  that  are  too  large  to  pass  through  the 
|)erforations  in  the  screen  are  not  fit  for  paper  making 
and  pass  out  through  the  opening  at  the  right  of  the 
picture.  The  good  stock  passes  through  the  screening 
plates  and  is  delivered  through  an  opening  on  the  far 
side  of  the  screen  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the 
position  of  the  name  of  the  maker  that  is  visible  on 
the  base  casting. 

These  machines  can  be  used  on  any  grade  of  chem- 
ical or  mechanical  pulp  and  the  quality  of  the  stock 
can  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  perforations.  A 
knotter  with  a  eapacitj'  of  40  tons  in  twenty-four 
hours  will  require  about  20  h.  p. 
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DOLEFUL  DOPE. 

Sir  Andrew  McPhail  has  a  well-deserved  reputation 
in  several  lines,  but  he  would  hardly  qualify  as  an 
optimist,  judging  from  his  remarks  at  the  luncheon 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association  last  week. 
The  idea  that  we  have  no  obligations  toward  future 
generations  or  that  there  is  no  use  in  planting  trees 
because  we  shall  not  be  here  when  they  mature  fifty 
or  sixty  years  from  now  is  hardly  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  Someone  remarked  that  Sir 
Aiulrew  is  a  humorist,  so  the  statement  must  have  been 
a  joke.  This  explanation  is  perhaps  justified  by  the 
remarks  of  the  speaker  with  reference  to  some  reaf- 
forestation of  his  owu.  His  experience  was  that  seeds 
planted  in  the  forest  made  little  or  no  growth,  while 
those  in  cleared  ground  developed  rapidly  into  sturdy 
trees.  This  substantiates  his  argument  for  clean  cut- 
ting and  refutes  his  argument  against  planting.  Such 
cleared  lands  should  be  put  in  a  condition  to  repro- 
duce immediately,  by  natural  growth  if  satisfaetorj', 
hy  planting  if  necessary. 

We  have  a  duty  towards  future  generations  of  Can- 
adians, even  if  we  don't  know  who  they  are  to  be. 
To  say  that  we  have  not  is  to  admit  lack  of  faith 
in  the  living  qjialities  of  Canadian  ideals  and  insti- 
tutions. The  pulp  and  paper  industrj'  has  faith  in  the 
future  and  intends  to  discharge  its  obligations  by 
so  conducting  its  present  affairs  that  the  future  may 
not  be  dimmed.  To  this  end  it  is  developing  water 
powers  and  laying  plans  foi'  the  perpetuation  of  the 
forest. 

We  don't  agree  with  tlif  intimation,  that  this 
world  is  a  vale  of  tears.  It  is  true  there  are  shadows, 
but  that  is  because  there  is  light.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  advocate  the  easiest  way  because  we  have  no 
concern  with  the  future  but  rather  should  we  exhort 
to  courageously  do  the  difficult  things  that  will  make 
us  stronger  for  the  doinp:.  and  the  future  happier  be- 
cause they  are  done. 


U.  S.  COMIVIISSION  ON  CANADIAN  PULPWOOD. 

There  has  just  ai)])eare(l  in  the  newspa|)ers.  ii  dis- 
patch to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  Senate 
is  considering  measures  with  regard  to  prying  off  the 
embargoes  on  pulpwood  from  Crown  lands.  The  mat- 
ter is  too  important  for  hasty  comment  and  tno  big 
for  discussion  in  the  space  available  this  week. 


Carelessness  is  either  disinterest  of  the  heart  or  dis- 
qualification  of  the  head. — Ex. 


SIR  LOMER'S  GOOD  SUGGESTION. 

Sir  Lomer  (iouiii.  Premier  of  the  Province  of  Que-  ^^ 
i)ec,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  banquet  of  the 
( 'anadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association  last  week.  Sir 
Lomer 's  address  showed  an  acquaintaince  and  grasp 
•of  pulp  and  paper  conditions  which  explained  the 
sympathetic  and  helpful  attitude  which  this  govern- 
ment has  consistently  shown  toward  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  in  this  province.  Aside  from  Sir 
Lomer 's  reference  to  the  forestry  situation  and  the 
opportunity  for  co-operation  between  the  mills  and 
the  Government  as  regards  the  conservation  of  their 
pulpwood  supplies  a  very  important  suggestion  was 
made  in  regard  to  the  provision  for  a  supply  of  in- 
telligent operators  for  the  future. 

The  statement  was  made  that  the  province  stands 
ready  to  provide  instruction  in  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facture just  as  it  has  provided  instruction  in  forestry 
practice  and  in  commercial  branches  of  education. 
The  plea  of  the  speaker  that  the  pulp  and  paper 
makers  give  the  young  men  of  this  province  a  chance 
to  reach  the  highest  positions  in  the  industry  should 
be  heeded  and  the  offer  of  the  government  to  es- 
tabli.sh  a  pulp  and  paper  school  .should  be  promptly 
accepted  and  enthusiastically  supported.  A  point  well 
taken  was  the  intimation  that  such  a  school  will  not 
be  most  fully  successful  unless  the  industry  stands 
firmly  behind  it. 

The  industry  has  already  shown  both  by  its  interest 
as  an  association  and  by  the  action  and  attitude  of 
individual  mills  that  it  firmly  believes  in  the  value 
of  education.  The  association  voted  without  hesit- 
ation to  duplicate  the  appropriation  of  last  year  so 
that  now  .i)10,00  has  been  voted  for  the  preparation 
of  a  series  of  text  books  which  are  now  well  under 
way. 

Practically  every  mill  in  the  province  is  either  con- 
duct ing  classes  in  the  idea  of  improving  the  intel- 
ligence and  efficiency  of  their  M'orkers  or  is  closely 
i-o-operating  with  local  school  authorities  to  provide 
a  high  standard  of  common  school  education.  A  num- 
ber of  mills  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  send 
at  their  own  expense  or  to  as.sist  materially  \i\  per- 
mitting promising  workmen  to  take  up  studies  in  the 
technology  of  the  industry  should  the  proper  courses 
be  arranged  for  along  the  lines  of  the  industry.  In 
addition  to  this  condition  there  is  at  present  avail- 
able a  large  proportion  of  the  Dominion  grant  of  ten 
million  dollars  to  be  spent  in  assisting  technical  schools 
to    provide   education    of   a    technical    nature.     Prof. 
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Lester  W.  Gill  is  now  the  head  of  this  part  of  the 
work  of  tlu'  Federal  Government  and  can  be  counted 
on  to  enter  wholeheartedly  into  co-operation  with  such 
a  movement  as  might  well  be  inaugurated  right  now. 
.  From  th(>  above  it  is  readily  seen  that  tlie  present 
is  the  most  j)ropitious  time  to  establish  courses  in  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  and  any  supplemen- 
taiy  subjects  that  should  be  understood  by  the  man 
who  is  employed  in  the  industry.  It  will  not  be  an 
extremely  difficult  matter  to  organize  such  a  school 
nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  plan  the  courses  nor  to  find 
the  equipment.  The  first  need  will  be  a  suitable 
building  and  the  greatest  need  will  be  suitable  in- 
structors. The  building  requires  a  large  initial  outlay, 
juid  as  Sir  Lomer  has  suggested,  the  industry  would 
be  well  advised  to  make  a  substantial  investment  in 
such  an  undertaking.  It  Avill  not  return  large  divi- 
dends. An  attempt  to  use  an  existing  building, and 
to  adapt  an  unsuitable  condition  for  the  installation 
of  paper  machinery  has  come  under  the  observation 
of  the  editor  and  he  realizes  the  need  for  planning  our 
Quebec  school  properly  from  the  beginning. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  build  a  very  extensive 
affair  as  there  is  already  in  the  province  one  of  the 
most  perfectly  equipped  technical  schools  on  the  con- 
tinent for  instruction  in  associated  subjects.  While 
the  building  required  need  not  be  extensive  it  should 
be  perfect  and,  of  course,  should  be  architecturally  in 
keeping  with  the  associated  technical  schools  should 
such  co-operation  prove  feasable.  A  very  consider- 
able outlay  will  be  necessary  for  pulp  and  paper  ma- 
chinery. This  is  not  of  a  character  such  as  is  very 
often  contributed  by  the  machinery  manufacturers, 
although  some  of  them  may  be  generous  enough  to 
donate  samples  of  their  machinery  or  to  make  sub- 
stantial reductions  from  what  might  be  a  profitable 
price  on  them.  On  the  other  side,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  manufacturing  concerns  have 
found  it  to  their  advantage  to  make  very  liberal  con- 
tributions to  equipment  of  paper  making  schools.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  such  will  be  the  case  here.  In 
any  event  the  industry  can  hardly  afford  to  neglect 
any  longer  the  duty  of  providing  facilities  for  proper- 
ly educating  the  coming  generation  of  paper  makers, 
and  for  improving  the  knowledge  of  their  industry 
of  those  Avho  are  now  engaged  in  it. 

The  principal  difficulty  that  schools  of  this  kind 
have  encountered  has  been  the  ability  to  attract  and 
hold  the  services  of  capable  instructors.  An  enthu.s- 
iastic  and  able  teacher  in  such  a  school  naturally  ex- 
periences little  or  no  difficulty  in  finding  openings 
in  industry  at  a  much  more  satisfactorj-  salary  than 
the  teaching  profession  ordinarily  pays.  "With  the  as- 
sistance of  the  industry  in  providing  a  fully  equipped 
demon.stration  pidp  and  paper  mill,  the  province,  with 
the  continued  assistance  of  a  federal  grant  should  be 
able  to   maintain   a  fir.st  class  corps  of  instructors. 


It  will  be  mo.st  gratifying  for  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec to  have  the  honor  of  establishing  the  first  govern- 
ment pulp  and  paper  school  in  Canada.  A  school  has 
been  in  progress  at  the  University  of  the  State  of 
.Main  i'c.v  about  seven  years  and  considerable  growth 
has  been  shown.  The  advantage  and  success  of  the 
school  is  seen  in  the  large  number  of  its  graduates 
who  are  holding  responsible  positions  in  the  industry. 
The  government  of  that  state,  however,  failed  to  aji- 
preciate  the  opportunities  to  their  fullest  extent  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  the  provincial  government  will 
not  only  be  approached  bj-  a  representative  deleg- 
ation for  paper  makers  but  that  the  government  will 
continue  to  show  the  same  interest  in  the  industry 
that  is  now  in  evidence.  We  should  then  have  the 
assurance  of  a  continually  successful  school  that 
would  be  a  constant  source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
province  and  to  the  industry. 

In  further  support  of  the  need  for  a  school  of 
Pulp  and  Paper  Making,  Mr.  Ilarry  Kay,  who  has 
recently  been  engaged  as  mechanical  engineer  by 
Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  and  who  for  some  years  has 
been  connected  with  the  well  known  firm  of  Chas. 
Walmsley  &  Company  where  he  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  design  of  paper  machines,  states  that 
one  of  the  principal  contributions  to  his  success  as  a 
machine  designer  has  been  his  acquaintance  witli  the 
operation  of  such  machines  through  his  attendance  at 
the  Manchester  School  of  Technology.  At  this  .school 
there  is  a  well  equipped  laboratory  of  pulp  and  paper 
technology  and  it  is  thus  possible  for  a  student  of 
mechanical,  electric  or  chemical  engineering  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  principles  of  ]uilp  and  paper 
manufacture  and  with  the  oi)eration  of  the  principle 
processes  and  machinery  required  in  the  industry. 
Such  a  school  would  be  of  very  great  value  to  the 
coming  generation  of  engineers  in  Canada  and  would 
be  of  great  service,  not  only  to  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry but  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry  as  well  Avilh 
its  broad  connections  with  the  many  concerns  that 
manufacture  equipment  for  pulp  and  paper  making. 
Such  a  school  as  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  intimated  might 
be  appropriately  provided  by  the  Quebec  Govern- 
ment would  serve  such  a  purpose  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  plans  for  this  type  of  education  will  be 
started   at   the   earliest  possible  moment. 


COBWEBS 

■The  owner  of  a  lumber  mill  in  British  Columbia 
valued  at  $200,000  plans  to  sell  the  business  to  the 
100  employes  as  a  co-operative  propo.sition.  He  wants 
$100,000  down,  the  rest  on  time,  probably  out  of 
profits.  There  would  be  a  very  small  chance  of  get- 
ting every  employee  in  a  paper  mill  to  invest  $1,000 
in  the  busines.s,  though  we  believe  a  greater  effort 
should  be  made  toward  encouraging  them  to  have  a 
financial  stake  in  their  jobs. 
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With  the  present  state  of  demand  for  papers  of  all 
kinds  this  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  time  for 
pulp  and  paper  salesmen  to  take  a  good  vacation. 


Forty-eight  tons  of  newsprint  paper  were  used  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  to  print  speeches  made  in  the 
Senate,  while  newspapers  are  going  without  and  the 
Government  prescribes  various  quack  remedies. 


It  was  suggested  in  Washington  that  all  tariff 
duties  be  removed  from  Canadian  print  papers,  but 
this  would  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  present  sit- 
uation, as  contract  prices  are  now  within  the  duty-free 
limit. 


Comforting  thought  for  the  pulp  men.  It  is  said 
that  Swedish  pulp  mills  are  sold  out  for  several  months 
ahead  and  paying  little  attention  to  American  business 
to  the  south  and  at  the  same  time,  keener  competition 
in  foreign  markets. 


The  Eastern  Manufacturing  Co.  of  South  Brewer, 
Maine,  publishes  a  paper  called  The  Mill.  A  very 
pretty  custom  they  have  is  to  extend  a  welcome  to 
new  employes  and  to  print  their  names  and  where 
they  work,  so  as  to  make  them  acquainted  and  "at 
home"'  as  quickly  as  possible. 


The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia  says  the 
present  industrial  situation  is  characterized  by  a  lack 
of  efficient  workers.  It  would  mean  about  the  same 
tV'ing,  only  more  so,  to  say  a  lack  of  willing  workers. 
The  two  terms  are  not  exactly  synonymous,  but  the 
effect  of  these  characteristics  on  production  is  the 
same. 


In  referring  to  the  housing  problem  in  England, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Becker  made  a  very  good  point  when  he 
suggested  that  it  might  be  good  policy  in  the  future 
where  extensions  of  capacity  are  contemplated,  for 
the  company  first  to  provide  the  houses  for  tiie 
workmen  so  that  the  extra  labor  required  would  find 
proper  accommodation.  The  change  from  the  twelve 
hour  to  the  eight  hour  shift  in  England  has  left 
some  mills  very  much  embarrassed  in  this  regard. 
Another  matter  that  deserves  attention  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  necessity  for  providing  some  helpful 
means  of  employing  the  leisure  time  of  the  man  who 
is  suddenly  in  these  days  of  short  hours  confronted 
with  a  large  amount  of  idle  time.  As  Mr.  Becker  says 
he  either  gets  into  mischief  or  he  gets  miserable.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  most  of  our  Canadian  mills 
are  taking  account  of  this  situation  and  are  attempt- 
ing to  provide  not  only  satisfactory  houses  but  op- 
portunities for  recreation  and  avocation  as  well. 


of  the  Empire  Paper  Mills  at  Gravesend.  England. 
Mr.  Aitken  is  in  charge  of  the  Northcliff  paper  mills 
and  has  personal  direction  of  what  is  probably  the 
largest  mill  in  the  world.  It  ojierates  sixteen  paper 
machines.  Those  who  have  had  the  oppoit unity  of 
meeting  Mr.  Aitken  have  not  only  enjoyed  his  genial 
personality  but  his  interesting  discussion  of  conditions 
on  the  other  side,  particularly  with  refereuee  to  th  > 
relations  between  the  management  of  paper  mills 
and  their  employees.  While  it  is  liardly  likely  thai  ;i 
man  of  Mr.  Aitken 's  experience  will  learn  very  much 
about  the  manufacture  of  paper,  he  will,  however, 
have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  under  which  our  product  is  produced,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulps 
such  as  are  exported  to  England  for  the  use  of  the 
mills  on  the  other  side.  The  necessity  for  using  such 
a  variety  of  kinds  and  conditions  of  raw  material  in- 
troduces a  number  of  manufacturing  difficulties  in 
th.'  paper  mill  that  are  quite  unknown  in  Canada. 


SPEAKING  OF  SAFETY  RECORDS,  HOW  IS  THIS 
ONE 

In  October  1918,  the  crucible  Steel  Companv,  Syra- 
cuse, N  Y.,  had  four  lost  time  accidents.  Both  the 
workmen  and  the  man  in  charge  of  safety  work  peev- 
ed and  so  they  started  the  next  month  "with  the  de- 
termination to  make  a  record— and  they  succeeded. 
The  department  operated  from  the  end  of  October 
1918,  to  the  b?gining  of  October  1919,  without  a  sin- 
gle lost  time  accident. 

Grover  G.  Kingsley  safety  engineer  at  the  Halcomb 
[)lant,  attributes  this  bit  of  good  work  to  the  "exer- 
cising of  constant  vigilance  in  taking  care  of  the  lit- 
tle things,  such  as  the  prompt  reporting  of  minor 
scratches,  seeing  that  everything  is  in  its  proper  place, 
keeping  tools  in  A-1  shape  and  eliminating  all  horse 
play." 


INDIAN   PAPER   IN   SHORTHAND. 

One  of  the  (|Ueerest  papers  in  the  world  is  the  "Kam- 
loops  Wawa,  a  paper  printed  entirely  in  shorthand, 
for  the  British  Columbia  Indians  in  the  Praser  River 
district. 

The  idea  of  the  paper  belongs  to  Monsignor  Le 
.leune,  a  French-Canadian  priest,  who  works  among 
the  Indians.  He  had  difficulty  in  noting  down  the 
sounds  of  the  words  spoken  by  the  Indians  and  be- 
thought him.self  of  shorthand  signs  and  found  them 
.suitable  to  the  task.  The  Indians  became  interested 
in  this  "talk  language,'  and  studied  it  until  they 
mastered  it.  Then  the  priest  wrote  various  parts  of 
the  gospel  in  this  language.  Later  the  Indians  showed 
a  desire  to  know  the  things  of  the  day,  and  the  priest 
turned  out  a  daily  bulletin  on  a  mimeograph.  This 
paper  sold  out  .so  quickly  each  week  that  he  found  it 
worth  while  to  have  type  cast  and  a  weekly  printed 
on  the  presses  of  a  journal  in  the  nearest  town,  Kam- 
loops.  To-day  the  paper  has  a  circulation  of  3.500 
copies  of  every  week,  anrl  carries  a  lot  of  advertising 
matter. 


The    Canadian    pulp    and    pai)er    industry    is    being 
honored  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  "W.   A.   Aitken,  manager 


To  he  health^    eat  more  whejit  and  use  le.ss  meat. 
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Technical  Men  In  The  Paper  Industry 

II.  I',  (iirnitli.  Aleiiil  Pulp  :iiid  Paper  Co.  Dayton,  Ohio, 


Like  all  old  industries,  that  of  paper  making  has 
evolved  gradually  and  eonservatively.  Only  in  the 
new  industries,  sueli  as  the  automobile  and  the  elee- 
trical,  do  we  find  great  and  radieal  changes  from 
year  to  year,  and  even  in  these  it  is  elearlj-  to  be 
noted  that  they  tend  toward  conservatism  with  age. 
This  eonservatisni  has  a  real  and  solid  I'eason  for 
existence.  Plants  were  designed  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  earlier  competitors  and  once  built  could  not 
l)e  thrown  into  the  scrap  heap  unless  the  innovation 
were  extraordinarily  profitable.  Most  of  you  re- 
member the  talk  of  twenty  years  ago,  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry scrapping  millions  of  equi])raent  in  favor  of 
new  designs,  but  do  you  hear  that  talk  today?  Not 
in  the  steel  industry  wbere  such  changes  have  become 
less  profitable. 


H.  p.  CARRUTH, 

So  the  paper  business  pas,se(l  lludugh  an  area  «( 
change  where  machines  displaced  the  old  hand  me- 
thods and  then  paused  except  for  minor  improve- 
ments and  perfection.  Again,  activity  came  with  the 
commercial  production  of  the  various  kinds  of  wood 
pulp  and  plants  became  obsolete  in  a  few  years  and 
were  replaced  by  larger  units  of  better  design.  No 
great  source  of  profit  has  appeared  on  the  pulp  and 
paper  horizon  since  the  production  of  sulphate  and 
kraft  reached  a  point  of  equalization  between  supply 
and  demand. 


Address  to  the  Teehnieal  Section.  C.P.  and  P.  A.. 
January  29.   1920. 

•The  address  of  Mr.  F.  J.  lloxie.  on  "The  Protec- 
tion of  Log  Piles"  was  published  in  the  Pulp  and  Pan- 
er  Magazine  for  January  29.  The  discussion  of  thi.s 
paper  and  the  reports  of  committees  of  the  Technical 
Section  with  the  discussions  will  be  published  as  soon 
as  the  speakers  have  an  opportunity  to  cheek  up  the 
stenographic  record  of  their  remarks.  The  next  is- 
sue of  the  magazine  will  contain  a  full  account  of  the 
luncheon  and  banquet  >A'  the  Panadian  Pwlp  and  Pap- 

f>r     Aeqneintion 


Until  recently  our  industry  has  had  before  it  the 
vision  of  great  sources  of  raw  material  and  has  not 
realized  that  these  could  be  exhausted,  or  if  it  has, 
has  left  to  the  next  generation  the  problem  of  dis- 
covering new  sources  of  supply.  Today  we  see,  Jiot 
many  years  in  the  future,  depletion  and  finally  ex- 
liaustion  of  our  main  source  of  supply,  and  wc  arc 
all  giving  thought  to  what  must  be  our  solution  of 
tills  problem.  Perhaps  we  stand  today  on  the  verge 
of  another  great  step  in  industrial  evolution  which 
will  turn  our  faces  awaj^  from  the  North,  toward 
which  they  have  so  steadily  been  directed  for  the 
past  few  years,  and  we  may  find  ourselves  going 
south-ward  into  the  tropics, — the  prolific  producer 
of  cellulose,  our  basic  material. 

It  is  .such  thoughts  as  these,  gentlemen,  which  have 
in  part  brought  about  the  great  increase  in  our  in- 
dustry of  men  with  technically  trained  minds,  but 
there  is  another  train  of  thought  connected  and  inter- 
woven with  these,  which  has  been  .still  more  respon- 
sible for  this  change. 

The  elimination  of  waste  has  proven  a  i)riilifie  field 
to  the  technical  man  in  all  industries.  In  ours  he  has 
perhaps  found  it  particularly  easy  to  show  savings. 
These  opportunities  have  not  yet  been  exhausted,  but 
even  in  those  plants  where  technical  control  is  most 
('om])lete  new  ways  of  saving  keep  showing  up.  In 
this  line  teehnieal  men  have  saved  the  industry  many 
millions   and   will   save   many   more. 

The  design  of  plants  progresses  fr<Hii  year  to  year 
largel.v  b.v  the  efforts  of  our  engineers,  they  de- 
velop new  materials  and  build  us  each  year  better 
mills  in  which  to  work,  harness  our  waterjiowers  to 
deliver  power  more  efficiently,  equip  our  boiler  plants 
M-ith  M'onderful  instruments  to  tell  us  of  its  efficiency. 

Research  in  chemical  and  bacterogical  fields  has 
already  proven  of  value,  and  the  studies  made  in 
governmental  and  private  laboratories  have  added 
much  to  the  wealth  of  the  industry.  I  believe  we  will 
sec  many  great  changes  come  along  in  the  next  few 
years  as  a  result  of  the  research  work  now  going  on. 
This  field  is,  of  course,  limitless  in  possibilities  and 
may  very  well  revolutionise  tlie  industry  in  the  next 
decade. 

Bacteriologists  are  at  work  upon  investigations  in- 
to the  causes  of  wood  deea.v  and  methods  of  remov- 
ing non-cellulose   matter  by  bacterial   action. 

The  continuation  of  our  forests  rests  upon  those 
teehnieal  men  trained  to  deal  with  them  scientifically. 

There  is  no  aspect  of  our  business  but  wliat  is  today 
rt>eeiving  the  thought   of  these  s)ieciall>-  trained   men. 

Trained  Minds  Think  Straight 
It  seems  strange,  perhaps,  that  men  trained  to  ob- 
serve the  working  of  the  material  laws  of  the  uni- 
ver.se  should  be  especially  susceptible  to  see  the  ne\r 
idea  of  human  efficiency,  but  a  little  thought  easily 
discloses  the  reason.  Law  is  law.  cause  is  cause,  and 
effects  follow  causes  by  the  law.  The  mind  trained  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  mechanical  laAvs.  or  the  chemi- 
cal laws,  naturally  must  seek  the  laws  which  eovern 
all  of  the  different  as]iects  of  industry  and  life  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  Therefori>.  it  asks  itself 
(luestions  when  it  sees  results  which  are  dissimilar,  as: 
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■■What  cause  was  tliei't,-  for  these  results  and  by  what 
law  did  it  act?"",  for  to  such  a  mind  all  action  must 
be  based  upon  law — not  the  short  sighted,  half  con- 
sidered laws  of  man  but  the  inviolable  laws  of  the 
Creator,  always  and  forever  unchanged :  and  so  we 
see  this  trained  mind  comparing,  analyzing  and  ob- 
serving facts,  and  from  this  study  constructing  a  new- 
basis  of  Imniaa  relations,  based  upon  fact  and  aim- 
ing always  toward  the  nearest  observance  of  the 
natural  laws  which  oui'  knowledge  at  the  time  makes 
possible. 

"We  live  in  a  time  when  ""(.'apital  and  l^abor"  are 
the  words  upon  the  lips  of  all  and  we  experience  the 
suffering  incident  to  the  struggle  to  correct  the  viol- 
ation of  those  natural  laws  which  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  did  not  know,  or  knowing,  did  not  ob- 
serve, but  the  laws  are  being  searched  for  and  many 
have  been  foiuid,  and  the  old  laws  which  we  heard 
of  in  our  churches  are  being  brought  out  and  prac- 
ticed in  our  business  life  as  they  have  never  been 
practiced  before. 

A  few  days  ago  I  heard  Mr.  Roger  Babson  si)eak 
at  the  Windsor  Hotel  here,  and  the  words  which  im- 
pressed me  most  were  to  this  effect :  that  the  great 
need  of  the  times  was  not  more  inventions  or  ma- 
chines, or  other  physical  contrivances,  but  more  re- 
ligion, and  today,  gentlemen,  the  men  who  are  doing 
most  for  their  religion  are  these  same  technical  men  -. 
not  in  churches  and  Sunday  schools,  but  in  factory 
and  office,  the  store  and  the  bank.  Teaching  obedi- 
ence to  the  great  fundamental  law  because  they  know 
that  through  such  observance  only  can  real  and  last- 
ing progress  be  made. 

I  fear  that  many  of  you  men  had  expected  to  hrar 
more  about  tlu^  chemical,  mechanical  aiul  electrical  or 
biological  advances  which  have  come  to  the  industries 
through  technical  men.  These  have  been  great  and  no 
doubt  will  be  greater  year  by  year  a.s  we  go  on,  but  I 
know  you  will  hear  much  of  such  matters  at  this 
meeting  from  others  far  better  able  to  discuss  them 
than  I,  and  I  felt  of  I  could  perhaps  bring  home  this 
other  thought  of  -service  for  the  technically  tiained 
minds  in  our  industry  it  might  perhajis  leaven  your 
thoughts  in  the  coming  year,  whatever  your  chosen 
branch  of  science  may  be.  Never  in  the  history  of 
the  world  was  there  such  obligation  upon  men  of  edu- 
cation and  ability  to  lead  in  logical  clear  thinking  as 
today  exists.  The  complexity  of  our  social  and  in- 
dustrial life  of  today  required  a  higher  tyjx'  of  lead- 
ership and  a  keener  analytical  study  than  ever  in  the 
past,  and  it  is  from  you  men,  taught  to  think  io<J•icall.^" 
as  yoM  bend  over  your  calctUus  or  test  tube,  that  the 
world  must  select  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  days  to 
come.  Therefore,  I  say  our  industry  needs  the  techni- 
cally trained  men,  not  only  to  help  in  the  solution  of 
the  material  jiroblems — and  that  in  itself  were  reaslni 
enough — but  more  and  above  this,  to  keep  Us  in  lii.' 
straight  path  of  idear  thinking  in  these  days  of  con- 
fusion. 


Canada's  ])oi)ulation  is  estimated  l)\-  tlic  nnsus 
branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Ccjinnierce  at 
8,835,102.  Three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  them  are 
paper  or  pulp  mill  employes.  Apportioned  on  the  l)asis 
of  adults,  this  would  be  approximately  one  per  cent. 


Dost   thou   love   life?     Then   do  not  squander  time, 

for  that   is  the  stulT  life  is  nuide  of. — Franklin. 


COURT  WILL  DECIDE  BOARD  S  AUTHORITY. 

Two  important  statements  made  Tuesday  by  Sir 
Henry  Drayton,  Minister  of  Finance,  and  another  re- 
ference by  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Commerce,  were 
the  chief  features  of  the  Canadian  newsprint  situation 
at  Ottawa  early  this  week. 

Briefly  they  indicated,  that  there  was  now  no  trouble 
lietween  the  American  State  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Finance,  there  was  not  going  to  be  a  $10 
per  ton  tax  imposed  on  export  paper  shipments,  and 
the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  to  put  embargoes 
into  effect  were  still  undertermined  and  the  Board's 
authority  will  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada. 

With  the  resignation  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Breadner,  tempor- 
ary Paper  Controller,  last  Thursday,  the  control  of 
newsprint  went  to  the  Board  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Bread- 
ner since  he  resigned  has  stated  to  the  correspondent  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  that  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  he  was  told  that  he  was  only  appointed 
temporarily  to  straighten  out  the  Fort  Frances  situa- 
tion, and  when  this  ended  his  duties  cea.sed.  He  did 
not  care  to  state  what  might  or  what  might  not  be 
done  by  the  Board  of  Commerce.  With  the  passing  of 
control  to  the  Board  of  Commerce  it  seems  very  prob- 
able that  the  Government  does  not  intend  to  lift  or  stop 
its  control  over  the  manufacture  supply  and  sale  of 
newsprint  paper  in  Canada,  which  has  in  one  form  or 
another  existed  for  more  than  two  years. 

Up  to  Wednesday  morning,  it  was  understood  on 
good  authority  that  the  two  members  of  the  Board  of 
Commerce  who  were  considering  the  newsprint  situa- 
tion and  what  policy  would  be  adopted  to  meet  the  im- 
pending situation,  were  Judge  Robson  and  Mr.  James 
Munlock.  Mr.  W.  F.  O'Connor,  the  third  member  of 
the  Board  is  looking  after  other  matters. 

The  first  statement  made  by  Sir  Henry  Drayton  was 
in  reference  to  the  report  from  Montreal  that  the  De- 
partment of  Finance  had  under  consideration  the  plac- 
ing of  a  $10  per  ton  tax  on  all  export  shipments  of 
Canadian  mills.  The  Minister  of  Finance  generally 
denied  this  report  and  said:  "There  is  no  such  duty  in 
contemplation.'' 

Late  Tuesday  afternoon  the  report  became  prevalent 
in  same  circles  that  all  embargoes  on  newsprint  to  the 
I'nited  States  had  been  lifted,  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Government.  When  asked  as  to  this.  Sir' 
Henry  Drayton,  stated  as  follows: 

"There  is  no  trouble  now  whatever  between  the  Fin- 
aiice  Department  and  the  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment. The  whole  pa])er  situation  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hoard  of  Commerce.  1  understand  that  all  embargoes 
are  off,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  th(>  American 
newspapers  are  receiving  their  supplies  from  Price 
Bros." 

A  member  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  later  pointed 
out.  when  questioned  as  to  the  embargoes,  that  they 
had  not  been  placed  or  put  into  effect  by  the  Paper 
('onti-ollcrs,  as  such  individuals  did  not  have  the  power 
to  i)lace  them.  Instead,  what  had  been  done  was  that 
tlic  (Jovcrnment  on  the  suggestion,  or  at  the  request  of 
the  Controller,  had  put  the  embargoes  into  effect.  When 
questioned  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Board  of  Connnercc 
had  jjower  to  order  embargoes  being  placed  on  paper, 
the  members  said,  that  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  would  be  later  decided  and  determined  by 
tlie  Supi-eme  Court  of  Canada. 
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MORE  MONEY  FOR  HOWARD  SMITH  MILLS. 

Several  ('anadiaii  financial  houses  are  offering  to  tlie 
l)ublie  $1,025,000  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  S  p.,-. 
Cuiniilafive    Partieipatinjr  Preferred  stock. 

This  company  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  writing 
papers  in  Canada.  It  owns  three  large  mills,  situated 
to  best  advantage  a.s  to  cheap  raw  material,  labor  and 
markets.  As  a  reserve  supply  of  wood  pulp  it  owns 
timber  limits  estimated  to  provide  20  years'  needs 
whenever  called  upon. 

The  company '.s  a.ssets,  after  depreciation  and  allow- 
ances for  all  prior  obligations,  amount  to  $250  for  cvei-y 
preferred  share  outstanding. 

Operations  during  the  three  years  previous  to  last 
year,  at  considerably  less  than  the  present  output,  aver- 
aged an  anio\int  of  over  double  the  preferred  dividend 
requirements.  Last  year's  earnings  were  at  the  rate  of 
four  times  the  dividend. 

These  earnings,  which  should  be  considerably  aug- 
mented in  the  present  year,  amount  to  over  15  per  cent 
on  the  common  stock  issue.  Should  the  common  stock 
pay  more  than  8  per  cent  an  equal  percentage  must  be 
paid  on  the  preferred  up  to  10  per  cent.  It  is  evident 
that  with  the  company's  increased  capacity  and  scope, 
the  expectation  of  a  higher  rate  than  8  per  cent  on  the 
preferred  is  reasonable. 

Of  the  $1,025,000  of  this  issue  for  sale,  approximate- 
ly one  half  has  already  been  purchased  at  par  by  the 
company's  directors  and  shareholders. 


LAURENTIDE  COMPANY.  LTD.,  LAUNDRED. 

Without  a  dissenting  vote,  shareholders  represent- 
ing 54,925  shares  of  Laurentide  stock,  ratified  the  re- 
organization plans  of  the  company  as  formulated  by 
the  directors.  The  plans  adopted  called  for  the  tak- 
ing over  of  the  assets,  plants,  etc.,  of  Laurentide, 
Limited,  as  a  going  concern,  by  the  newly-incorporated 
company,  Laurentide  Company,  Limited,  cajiitalizcd 
at  $35,000,000.  The  stock  of  the  new  company  will 
be  distributed  to  holders  of  the  stock  of  the  old  com- 
pany in  the  proportion  of  three  new  shares  for  each 
one  of  old  now  held,  as  it  is  understood  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  .stock  of  the  new  company  will  be 
distributed  immediately  the  old  stock  is  turned  over 
to  the  Royal  Trust  Company,  who  have  charge  of  the 
operation. 

George  Gaboon,  Jr.,  president  of  the  company, 
pointed  out  that  the  extension  of  the  organization 
was  one  that  was  necessary  from  the  point  of  further 
development.  He  said  that  the  company  was  a  rapid- 
growing  one  and  that  operations  were  being  further 
extended,  and  that  the  present  plan,  when  adopted, 
AAOuld  go  far  towards  allowing  for  this  expansion. 

There  was  no  question  of  any  special  significance 
asked,  with  the  exception  of  one,  by  a  shareholder, 
who  wished  to  know  how  the  position  of  the  Laur- 
entide Power  Couipany  would  be  affected  by  the 
change.  In  reply  the  president  stated  that  the  new- 
company  would  continue  to  retain  all  of  Laurentide 's 
holdings  in  the  power  company,  so  that  the  status  be- 
tween the  two  organizations  would  not  be  altered 
at   all. 

There  was  also  a  question  by  a  shareholder  regard- 
ing the  rate  of  dividends  on  the  new  stock.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  the  president,  that  no  consideration 
had  yet  been  given  this  matter  by  the  board  of  dir- 
ectors,' inasmuch  as  the  time  was  not  .vet  opportune 
foi'  the  determination  of  distributions  to  shareholdcr> 


on  this  new  stock.  He  alluded,  however,  to  the  usu- 
alh'  generous  position  taken  by  the  board  in  this  re- 
spect, and  the  meeting  was  given  the  impression  that 
the  best  possible  would  be  done  for  shareholders  in 
respect  or  return  oji  their  investments  in  the  com- 
pany. 


BENNETT,  LTD.,  BURNED. 

Fire  destroyed  the  old  mill  of  I'x'unctt,  Ltd.,  at 
Cliambly  Canton  on  December  24th.  The  insurance  re- 
port says  the  cause  is  unknown  and  places  the  loss  at 
$18:5,686,  0.  F.  Bryant,  technical  advisor  and  research 
director  was  seen  in  Montreal  last  week  and  he  remark- 
ed that  it  was  lucky  it  was  the  old  mill  that  went.  Even 
so,  it  means  a  very  severe  handicap  with  the  mill  al- 
ready swamped  with  orders. 


MAY  SPLIT  RIORDON  COMMON  STOCK. 

Coincident  with  the  strength  and  activity  in  the 
market  for'Riordon  common  stock  the  report  is  heard 
in  several  quarters  that  Riordon  stock  may  be  split  up- 
much  after  the  jirocedure  which  has  taken  place  in  Abi- 
tibi,  Laurentide  and  some  other  pulp  and  paper  is.sues. 
says  the  Financial  Times. 

In  some  quarters  it  is  believed  that  two  new  shar 
will  be  given  in  exchange  for  each  old,  but  this  ratio 
according  to  stories  heard  in  other    quarters,    becomes 
three  new  shares  for  each  old  share. 

The  statement  was  made  not  long  since  that  the  com- 
pany is  exporting  about  200  tons  of  bleached  sulpiiitc 
I)ulp  to  the  United  States  daily.  The  further  statement 
is  heard  that  this  pulp  sells  around  $115  a  ton.  Tliis 
would  represent  $23,000  per  day,  ur  a])proximately  $6.- 
900,000  per  300-day  year.  Purchases  from  the  United 
States  and  remittances  in  New  York  funds  wiuld  absorl 
a  portion — possibly  20  or  25  per  cent — of  this  amount, 
in  all  probability,  but  it  would  seem  that  a  reasonable 
estimate  from  which  to  base  the  advantage  accruing  to 
the  company  from  the  premium  on  these  New  York 
funds  would  be  on  a  basis  of  $5,000,000.  Only  on  one 
day  this  year  were  New  York  funds  at  a  premium  of 
less  than  8  per  cent  and  the  premium  has  reached  11 
per  cent  several  times  this  week.  The  common  stock 
of  the  company  is  $4,500,000. 

In  some  quarters  the  report  is  heard  that  Riordon 
shipments  to  the  United  States  have  increased  to  such 
a  volume  that  at  anything  like  10  per  cent  on  New  York 
funds,  the  company  is  nui^ing  its  entire  dividend  on 
the  premium  it  received  on  shipments  to  the  neighbor- 
ing republic. 


EXCHANGE  RATE  SHUT  OUT  U.  S.  PAPER. 

In  a  I'cceiit  interview,  .J.  II.  AYcldon.  Preidcnt  of 
the  Provincial  Paper  ilills,  Ltd.,  said  to  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine: — 

"You  will  recall  that  during  the  early  months  of 
the  past  year  the  demand  was  remarkably  light  and 
for  a  time  some  of  the  mills  were  fully  caught  up  with 
their  orders,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
shut  down  for  repairs.  Later  in  the  year  the  Ameri- 
can market  became  sold  u|i  and  prices  soon  advanced 
higher  than  in  Canada.  Tb»re  was  a  falling  off  of 
imports  and  when  the  high  rate  of  exchange  soared 
it  shut  out  American  paper  almost  entirely.  This  all 
tended  to  make  a  gi-eater  shortage  in  Canada  toward-- 
the  end  of  the  vear. 
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Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 

Association 


The  aecouut  of  the  activities  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
industry  during  the  past  year  is  given  in  the  reports 
that  were  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ation. Canada  may  well  be  proud  of  the  development 
and  achievements  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
An  important  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  great 
concern  which  the  Association  has  for  the  perpetu- 
ation of  Canada's  forests,  showing  that  the  mills  do 
not  "live  unto  themselves  alone,"  but  have  thought 
for  the  paper  makers  of  the  next  generation.  Another 
pleasant  observation  is  the  evidence,  as  given  in  sev- 
eral reports,  of  the  desire  of  the  manufacturers  to 
work  in  harmony  with  the  consumer. 
Officers  Elected. 

The  officers  elected  for  1920  are  President,  George 
Chahoon,  Jr.,  Laureiitide  Company;  Vice-President. 
Howard  Wilson,  J.  C.  Wilson  &  Co.;  Secty.-Treas., 
A.  L.  Dawe.  re-elected.  Chairman  of  sections  will  be 
selected. 

THE  PRESIDENT  S  ADDRESS. 

By  J.  A.  Bothwell,  Bromptou  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

Gentlemen :  In  welcoming  you  to  this,  the  Seventh 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  As- 
sociation, I  will  trespass  upon  your  time  only  very 
briefly  to  review  the  work  of  the  year  just  closed. 

It  has  been,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  one 
of  the  most  critical  in  our  histor3^  If  the  Associ- 
ation is  in  a  .stronger  position  to-day  than  ever  before,- 
if  the  membership  has  been  enlarged  and  the  scope 
of  our  activities  extended,  if  we  are  more  closely 
united  and  in  the  most  complete  harmony,  it  is  all 
due  to  the  loyal  support  given  by  the  members  to 
your  executive  throughout  the  year,  and  to  the  mem- 
bership belongs  all  the  credit. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  great  activity  for  all  the 
Sections. 

THE  NEWSPRINT  SECTION,  under  the  able  di- 
I'eetion  of  Mr.  George  M.  McKee,  its  chairman,  has 
again  Aveathered  a  year  of  storm  and  stress.  Govern- 
ment control  of  this  section   of  our  industry,  as  vou 
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are  aware,  still  exists.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  at 
this  time  to  refer  to  its  latest  manifestations  beyond 
saying  that  it  must  be  patent  to  all  concerned  that 
price-fixing,  as  applied  to  newsprint  paper,  has  been 
proven  to  be  economically  unsound  and  in  no  sense 
whatever  justifiable.  Government  control  should  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  termination,  not  because  it  is 
vicious,  unsound  and  unjustifiable,  but  also  because 
the  interests  of  the  country,  no  less  than  those  of  the 
manufacturers  and  the  publishers  themselves,  would 
best  be  served  by  its  abolition. 

Canada's  most  urgent  needs  today  are,  admittedly, 
increased  production  and  increased  exports  and  no 
industry,  I  venture  to  say,  is  contributing 
in  greater  measure  to  the  national  welfare  in  this 
respect  than  the  one  we  represent.  I  have  just  been 
shown  advance  returns  from  the  census  of  the  in- 
dustry taken  by  the  Government  during  the  year  1918, 
shortly  to  be  published.  In  that  year  our  industry  re- 
presented a  capital  investment  of  $241,708,223.  Our 
products  for  the  year  reached  a  value  of $119,309,434; 
the  number  of  persons  employed,  exclusive  of  woods- 
men, was  25,863,  and  the  amount  paid  out  in  wages 
and  salaries,  $26,974,226.  Our  exports  of  pulp  and 
paper  during  the  current  fiscal  year  will  approxi- 
mate $100,000,000  in  value.  More  than  75  per  cent  of 
these  exports  are  marketed  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  contributing  upwards  of  $333,000  a  day  for  every 
working  day  in  the  year  to  Canada's  foreign  trade 
and  helping  to  that  extent  to  overcome  our  ad- 
verse trade  balance  with  the  United  States.  Notwith- 
standing this,  our's  is  the  only  industry  that  has  been 
singled  out  for  regulation  and  price-fixing.  We  are 
today  permitted  to  do  business  abroad  only  on  the 
condition  that  we  submit  to  restrictions  upon  our 
right  to  do  business  at  home.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  some  manufacturers  regard  the  situation  as  in- 
tolerable and  have  undertaken,  in  a  perfectly  legal 
way,  to  challenge  the  Government's  position  in  re- 
spect to  it.  We  now  have  the  assurance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment tliat  paper  control  will  be  terminated  in 
June  next  and  while  we  are  looking  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  the  fulfillment  of  that  assurance  we  do  not 
for  a  moment  concede  the  justice  or  the  right  of  the 
Government's  treatment  of  our  industry  during  the 
past  three  years. 

THE  BOOK  AND  WRITING  SECTION,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  RoUand,  has  found  plenty  to  do 
throughout  the  year.  The  Section  was  again  called 
upon  to  resist  attempts  that  were  made  to  reopen  the 
investigation  into  the  price  of  book  paper  begun  and 
temporarily  abandoned  over  a  year  ago.  They  s\ic- 
ceeded  in  showing  that  such  an  enquiry  was  totally 
unnecessary.  Good  work  was  done  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  by  means  of  an  advertising  campaign  ad- 
vocating the  exclusive  use  in  Canada  of  made-in-Can- 
ada  paper,  the  expense  of  which  was  borne  by  the 
Section.  The  Trade  Customs  Code  has  been  revised 
and  re-issued. 

THE  TECHNICAL  SECTION,  under  the  chaiman- 
ship  of  Mr.  John  Stadler,  reports  a  successful  year, 
and  much  good  work  accomplished.  The  summer 
meeting,  which  included  a  visit  to  the  Price  Bros." 
mills  at  Kenogami.  achieved  good  results.     The  Sub- 
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Committee  ou  Technical  Education  reports  satisfac 
tory  progress  in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  prac- 
tical text-books  and  in  the  development  of  the  edu- 
cational program  for  which  funds  were  provided  at 
the  last  annual  meeting. 

THE  CHEMICAL  PULP  SECTION  under  Mr.  An- 
gus McLean's  chairmanship,  has  found  the  usual  num- 
ber of  problems  to  contend  with  and  has  held  a  num- 
ber of  successful  meetings.  The  demand  for  both 
sulphite  and  sulphate  pulp  was  good  during  the  last 
half  of  the  year,  and  the  future  outlook  is  favorable. 
THE  WOODLANDS  SECTION,  of  which  Mr.  R. 
P.  Kernan  is  chairman,  has  not  been  idle  during  the 
year.  A  most  successful  two  days'  summer  meeting 
was  held  at  tht  Provincial  Forest  Nurseries  at  Berth- 
ierville  and  at  Grand 'Mere.  At  this  meeting  a  move- 
ment was  started  looking  to  an  improvement  in  the 
logging  operations  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  This 
has  since  taken  concrete  form  in  co-operation  with  the 
Quebec  Limit  Holders'  Association  and  the  provincial 
authorities,  and  promises  to  achieve  some  practical 
results. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  reiterate 
the  warning  given  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell  at  our  last 
annual  meeting  concerning  the  growing  scarcity  of 
pulpwood  in  Canada  and  the  necessity  that  exists  for 
employing  every  means  possible  to  ensure  a  future 
supply  of  this  most  essential  raw  material.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  work  of  reafforestation  undertaken  by 
several  of  our  members  has  been  well  maintained 
throughout  the  year  and  that  others  are  preparing  to 
make  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  The  problem  is, 
however,  too  vast  a  one  for  private  initiative  to  cope 
with  successfully,  and  will  never  be  properly  solved  un- 
til the  authorities  of  the  several  provinces  take  it  up  in 
earnest  and  by  a  carefully  planned  and  systematic  pol- 
icy seriously  undertake  forest  propagation.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  note  that  this  subject  is  at  present  receiving 
sympathetic  consideration  by  several  of  the  provincial 
governments,  particularly  those  of  Quebec,  Ontario  and 
New  Brunswick,  but  the  situation  is  a  critical  one  and 
calls  for  immediate  action. 

THE  MECHANICAL  PULP,  BOARD,  WRAPPING. 
FELT  AND  COATED  PAPER  SECTIONS  have  all 
functioned  during  the  year  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
membership,  as  you  will  hear  from  their  respective 
chairmen  in  due  course.  Each  of  them  has  had  its 
own  special  interests  to  look  after,  and  all  report  a 
satisfactory  year. 

Among  the  more  important  undertakings  of  the  As- 
sociation during  the  year  was  that  of  sending,  in  con- 
nection with  the  industry  at  large,  our  Secretary,  Mr. 
A.  L.  Dawe,  to  England,  in  June,  to  associate  himself 
with  the  Canadian  Trade  Mission  in  London  to  promote 
interest  in  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  products  among 
British  importers.  Mr.  Dawe  spent  three  months  in 
Great  Britain  in  connection  with  this  work  and  was 
able  to  accomplish  much  valuable  missionary  effort. 
His  own  report  upou  conditions  in  Great  Britain  and 
Europe  made  upou  his  return,  is  familiar  to  all  the 
members.  It  more  than  justifies  his  mission  abroad. 
Mr.  Dawe  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
valuable  connection  between  the  British  importers  and 
the  Canadian  producers,  whose  full  effect  will  be- 
come apparent  only  when  conditions  permit  of  an  ex- 
pansion of  our  overseas  trade. 

The  adoption  of  an  Association  Trade-mark,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Book  and  Writing  Spr-tion,  for  use  in 


designating  products  made  by  the  members,  was  one 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  year.  The  particular 
design  adopted  was  secured  by  means  of  a  competi- 
tion for  which  Mr.  I.  II.  Weldon  generously  provided 
a  prize  of  $100  for  the  successful  competitor. 

The  engagement  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Ruickbie  of  Toronto 
to  act  as  our  traffic  expert  in  association  with  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  made  a  year 
ago,  has  worked  out  very  satisfactorily,  members  re- 
porting having  received  great  assistance  from  Mr. 
Kuickbie.  The  Board  has  renewed  the  arrangement 
for  another  year. 

The  work  of  the  Association  is  constantly  expand- 
u:g.  It  was  found  desirable  in  November  to  change 
the  location  of  the  general  offices  from  the  Shaugh- 
nessy  Building  to  the  Drummond  Building  uptown, 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  out-of-town  members 
and  business  callers  generally,  as  well  as  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  more  adequate  space  and  other  con- 
veniences. The  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Execu- 
tive Board  and  received  their  sanction. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  bespeak  a  word  of  com- 
iiicndation  for  our  office  executives,  who  have  brought 
the  practical  work  of  the  Association  through  a  some- 
what strenuous  year  with  entire  credit  to  themselves 
and  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  Executive 
Board.  Mr.  Dawe 's  work  is  known  to  all  of  you  and  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  him  for  his  faithfulness 
and  efficiency  in  looking  after  the  Association's  af- 
fairs. Mr.  Beck's  services  in  the  conduct  of  our  Pub- 
licity Department  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  Association  and  of  direct  benefit  to  each  and  every 
member,  and  merit  our  most  hearty  approval. 

The  growing  activities  of  the  Association,  together 
with  the  upward  trend  of  prices  in  all  direction  have 
necessitated  a  slight  increase  in  our  annual  budget, 
which  will  be  submitted  to  you  by  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. In  this  connection  a  proposal  will  also  be  put 
before  you  for  an  amendment  to  the  by-law  under  which 
the  expenses  of  the  Association  are  pro-rated  among 
the  members.  The  primary  object  is,  of  course,  to 
obtain  a  somewhat  larger  revenue,  but  it  has  also 
been  deemed  advisable  to  suggest  doing  away  with  the 
flat  membership  fee  hitherto  exacted  and  to  put  all 
members  upon  an  equal  pro  rata  basis  of  contribution, 
based  upon  each  mill's  productive  capacity.  The 
amendment  has  the  sanction  of  the  Executive  Board, 
and  I  commend  it  to  your  favorable  consideration. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for 
your  splendid  support  during  my  term  of  office  and 
to  say  a  word  of  two  on  behalf  of  my  successor.  I 
bespeak  for  Mr.  Chahoon  the  same  loyal  and  hearty 
support  and  co-operation  of  the  membership  which 
have  been  extended  to  me.  Mr.  Chahoon,  perhaps  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind  you,  has  always  been 
one  of  the  Association's  most  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
members.  The  Association's  present  prosperous  con- 
dition is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  his  active  interest 
and  sagacious  advice,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
predicting  that  under  his  able  guidance  we  are  as- 
sured of  a  year  of  the  utmost  progress  and  prosperity. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NEWS- 

PRINT  SECTION. 
By  GEO.  M.  McKEE,  Domiacona  Pappr  Co.,  chairman. 
Once  more  we  are  able  to  report  a  year  of  extreme 
activity  for  the  newsprint  mills  comprising  this  Sec- 
tion.    Production  throughout  the  year  has  been  main 
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tained  slightly  above  normal  capacity,  the  fourteen 
companies  reporting  to  the  Section  having  produced 
769,802  tons  during  the  calendar  year  1919,  as  com- 
pared with  699,310  tons  for  the  preceding  year.The 
increase  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  increased  capacitj' 
in  three  of  the  mills.  Despite  this  increase  production 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  which 
for  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  far  outstripped 
the  suppl.y.  Present  indications  are  that  this  situation 
will  contiue  for  some  time  to  come.  Commitments 
made  by  a  number  of  the  mills  for  new  machines  pro- 
mise further  relief  but  the  effects  of  this  new  tonnage 
will  hardly  become  aiiparent  during  the  present  year. 


GEORGE   M.   McKEE, 
Chairman  Newsprint  Section. 


The  Section  has  also  bcoi  kept  busy  during  tiie 
year  in  defending  the  interests  of  its  members  from 
attacks  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately,  while  the  ("anadian  Government  has 
seen  fit  to  cancel  the  War  Measures  Act  and  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  most  of  the  Orders-in-eouncil 
passed  under  that  act,  it  has  been  persuaded  to  extend 
control  of  the  newsprint  industry  for  an  indefinite 
period.  So  far  as  this  industry  is  concerned  the  war 
is  not  yet  at  an  end.  In  the  IJnited  States,  too,  some 
of  the  newspaper  publishers,  though  beaten  at  every 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  are  still  attempting  to  im- 
pose upon  this  industry,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Government  interference  restrictions  such  a.s  are 
applied  to  no  other  industry.  There  are  at  present 
pending  before  the  Congress  of  the  Unrted  States  no 
less  than  twelve  measures  all  aimed  at  harrassing  the 
newsprint  manufacturers,  not  only  those  who  make 
paper  in  the  United  States  but  also  those  who  make 
paper  in  Canada  and  export  it  to  that  counti-y. 

While  this  situation  is  annoying  to  the  manufac- 
turers, and  while  Governmental  interfeienee  continues 
to  constitute  an  additional  hazard  to  the  Industry,  and 
one  which  has  to  be  considered  seriously  when  new 
capital  commitments  are  being  luulertakt-n,  exper- 
ience itself  has  shown  that  the  operation  ui'  ordinary 
economic  laws,  as  applied  to  the  production  and  sale 
of  paper,  cannot  ultimately  be  evaded  any  more  than 
can  their  operMtion  ns  applied  to  otlin-  indnsitries.  Tlie 


situation  in  the  newsprint  industry  today  is  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  prevails  over  all  the  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  to  supercede  it.  Scarcity 
of  supply  and  an  overwhelming  demand  dominate  to- 
day's newsprint  market.  The  Canadian  manufac- 
turers, it  may  be  said,  are  not  taking  undue  advant- 
age of  the  situation  and  the  prevailing  prices  are  by 
no  means  exorbitant  when  the  increased  cost  of  raw 
materials,  labor  and  other  factors  is  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  Canadian 
newsprint  consumers,  generally  speaking,  have  come 
to  recognize  the  logic  of  the  situation.  They  have  re- 
cently shown  a  disposition  to  relinquish  their  hitherto 
antagonistic  attitude  and  a  desire  to  meet  tlie  manu- 
facturers on  a  .straight-forward  business  footing 
Their  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  met  with  a 
favourable  response  upon  the  part  of  most  of  the 
inanufacturers  and  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  hope 
that  the  near  future  may  see  a  restoration  of  the  amic- 
able relations  which  formerly  existed  between  the 
newsprint  manufacturers  and  the  publishers  before 
Government  interference  set  up  an  artificial  and  un- 
necessary barrier  between  them. 

The  Section  held  nine  meetings  during  the  year 
most  of  which  were  necessitated  by  vexatious  proceed- 
ings brought  about  by  Government  Control.  Twice 
during  the  year  the  members  waited  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Ottawa  in  a  body  in  an  ineffectual  effort 
to  get  relief.  It  has  again  been  necessary  to  meet  heavy 
ex])enses  in  connection  with  the  numerous  hearings 
and   investigations. 

The  Section  is  indebted  to  the  Association's  execu- 
tives for  their  activity  in  looking  after  the  interests 
of  our  members  throughout  the  .year,  for  their  prompt 
and  ready  respon.se  when  called  upon  for  information 
or  assistance  and  for  a  zealous  regard  at  all  times  for 
our  general  welfare.  Special  acknowledgement  is  due 
to  our  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe,  for  his  good  work 
during  the  summer  in  England  in  connection  A^'ith  the 
Canadian  Trade  Mission. 

The  activities  of  our  publicity  department  have 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  entire  industry;  the  spec- 
ial articles  and  bulletins  issued  by  Mr.  Edward  Beck 
have  aided  materially  to  allay  the  serious  jfforts  made 
by  many  newspapers  publishers  to  misrepresent  the 
facts  and  deceive  the  public. 


REPORT  OF  CHEMICAL  PULP  SECTION. 

By  ANGUS  McLEAN,  Bathurst  Lumbei-  Co.,  chairman. 

The  Chemical  Section  held  four  meetings  during 
the  year  at  all  of  which  means  for  bettering  the  in- 
dustry and  closer  eo-operation  were  planned.  With 
this  object  in  view  a  larger  body  of  pulp  manufac- 
turers attended  a  joint  meeting  of  the  American  and 
Canadian  manufacturers  in  New  York  in  April  last 
and  fully  discu!;sed  plans  for  elo.ser  co-operation  Avith 
the  American  Association  and  also  the  adoption  of 
the  Kessinger  plan  for  securing  statistics  and  compil- 
ing them.  After  some  months  of  work  on  this  plan 
it  was  abandoned  as  unworkable  largely  ow.ing  to  the 
heavy  financial  burden  the  Canadian  maniifacturer 
Avould  have   to  assume. 

Your  Chemical  Section  also  recommended  the  a(!op- 
tion  of  a  uniform  cost  system  and  we  hope  it  will  ul- 
titnately  be  adopted  by  the  association.  Several  mills 
arc!  now  exchanging  their  cost  sheets  and  obtain  great 
value  b.y  this  co-operation. 

Uniform  Testing-.— This  section  have  looked  careful- 
ly into  the  be.--t   methods  for  testingnioisturc  in  pulp 
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and  uiiauimously  recommend  the  adoption  ol:  what  is 
known  as  the  Wedge  System  and  trust  this  will  be 
approvi'd  by  the  Association  as  a  whole. 

Membership. — Our  membership  remains  the  same  as 
ilurinfr  tlio  previon  year  and  comprises  about  80  per 
.•cnt  of  the  total    p/oduetion  of  chemical  pulps 

Production— O.,.-  production  of  sulphite  pulp  during 
unit  ;ii>pi"xiii)ii'^iy  was  546,000  tons  made  and  336,000 
ions  shipiM'd  and  i  omes  reasonably  close  to  the  estim 
ate  made  at  the  iiesrinning  of  the  year.  The  estimated 
production  for  V.'2'.)  is  (;68,!)00  tons  and  of  this  quan- 


ANGUS   McLEAN, 
Chairman  Chemical  Fulp  Section. 

titv  450.200  tons  is  -the  estimated  quantity  for  sale. 
These  fiirures  .show  about  46,000  tons  increase  in  pro- 
chu'tioii  but  only  21,000  tons  increase  for  sale. 

Markets.— Our  markets  were  more  or  less  upset 
and  demoralized  during  the  first  four  or  five  months 
of  the  year  owing  no  doubt  to  the  charges  caused  by 
the  cessation  of  the  war.  This  resulted  in  most  of  th:' 
mills  curtailing  production  and  many  of  them  closing 
down  entirely  for  a  period.  This  proved  to  be  a  wise 
policy  and  while  no  concerted  action  took  place  in  the 
way  of  agreement  to  curtail  or  close  down  we  believe 
it  came  about  naturally  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
mills  were  kept  posted  by  the  weekly  bulletins  of  our 
Bureau  and  knew  exactly  the  eondition  of  "stocks  on 
hand"  "production''  and  "sales." 

Since  the  month  of  May  there  has  been  a  steady  im- 
provement in  market  conditions  both  as  to  demand 
and  price  and  at  present  stocks  on  hand  are  low  with 
a  strong  demand  and  advancing  prices.  Most  of  our 
shipments  at  present  are  being  made  to  the  United 
States  where  the  paper  mills  are  en.iov'ng  a  very  act- 
ive market  and  high  prices.  It  would  seem  that  the 
present  is  a  most  opportune  time  for  us  to  open  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  South  America,  and  other 
countries  that  are  now  seeking  to  trade  with  us.  It 
may  mean  some  sacrifices  to  do  this  at  the  moment, 
as  the  demand  is  so  urgent  and  trading  conditions 
with  the  T'^nited  States  90  easy,  that  w^  are  naturally 


induced  to  let  our  whole  product  go  ^here.  However, 
conditions  in  the  United  States  will  not  remain  as 
they  are  at  i)resent  and  we  will  be  obliged  to  look 
for  other  markets  for  at  least  a  part  of  our  product. 
We  should  therefore  not  lose  this  opportunity  of  estab 
lishing  ounselves  in  the  other  markets  now  demand- 
ing a  share  of  our  pulp. 

Costs. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  our  manu- 
facturers looked  for  a  reduction  in  costs  at  the  close 
of  the  war  the  opposite  proved  to  be  true.  Labor  has 
advanced  25  to  30  per  cent  resulting  in  greatly  in- 
creased costs  for  our  wood  and  also  in  cost  for  mill 
production  and  no  immediate  relief  seems  to  be  pos 
sible. 

Co-operation. — What  little  has  been  accomplished 
duriiitr  the  past  year  simply  serves  to  show  what  grea* 
things  can  be  done  if  a  greater  degree  of  interest  can 
be  developed,  so  that  every  mill  producing  pulp  can 
be  made  to  see  that  it  is  to  its  distinct  advantage  to 
identify  trade  with  the  Association  and  co-operate  in 
an  endeavor  to  make  the  work  of  the  whole  more  ef- 
ficient. We  are  quite  sure  that  the  statistics  as  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  and  sent  out  to  our  members  have 
proved  their  value  and  we  trust  1920  may  see  every 
mill  reporting  and  receiving  the  beni'fits  derived  from 
this  work. 

I  personally  wish  to  thank  the  members  for  the 
courtesy  shown  to  me  during  the  year  and  for  their 
support  and  co-operation  and  to  Mr.  Dawe  for  his 
very  efficient  assistance.  My  only  regret  is  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  serve  you  more  efficiently.  I 
hojie  your  next  chairman  will  be  located  so  he  can  be 
in  close  touch  with  your  Secretary  as  1  consider  thi- 
vi'vy  necessary  for  efficient  service. 

ANNUAL     REPORT     OF     MECHANICAL 
PULP  SECTION 

By  D.  A.  ("LARKE.  Gulf  Puli)  &  Paper  Co..  cliairinan. 
The  year  just  passed  has  proved  an  eventful  and 
successful  one  for  the  Mechanical  Pulp  ^lilLs  of  Cana- 
da. From  whiter,  spring  and  early  summer  of  poor 
demand,  huge  piles  of  pulp  and  low  prices  (consider- 
ing present  day  production  costs)  the  situation  has 
changed  to  a  fall  and  winter  of  great  demand,  very 
high  prices  and  no  stocks  on  hund.  thus  paving  the 
way  for  a  successful  year  of  1920. 

We  have  had  years  before  of  great  fluctuations  of 
prices,  but  never  such  a  change  as  occurred  this  year. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  in  thi*  fall  of 
1918  people  stopped  buying,  thinking  that  they  would 
see  lower  prices;  the  result  was  that  business  in  gen- 
eral, including  puln  and  paper  was  rather  dull  with 
the  early  part  of  1919;  then  about  June  paper  jobbers, 
and  others  began  to  find  their  stocks  rather  depleted 
and  they  naturally  commenced  purchasing  which 
soon  filled  the  mills  with  orders  and  from  then  on  the 
l)endulum  began  to  swing  upward  and  has  been,  con- 
tinuing its  upward  swing  ever  since. 

Another  reason  for  the  change  in  the  groundwood 
situation  was  caused  by  the  tremendous  demand  for 
newsprint  which  in  turn  was  brought  about  by  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  advertisingr.  The  results 
of  this  advertising  have  been  so  beneficial  that  then- 
is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  continued  for  some  time  to 
come  and  therefore  we  should  look  forward  to  a  good 
demand  for  groundwood  pulp  for  considerable  time.    . 

Another,  and  probably  the  sreatest  reason  for  the; 
scarcity  of  groundwood  pulp  this  fall  and  winter  was 
bvonsrht    abniit    by    the   heavy    .-xportatior    of  pulp   to 
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England  and  France  during  the  past  summer  and 
fall,  Canada  exporting  about  95,000  tons  of  pulp  this 
year  in  comparison  with  6,000  tons  last  year. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Section  we  discussed 
the  best  mode  of  testing  mechanical  pulp  and  it  was 
unanimously  decided  that  the  "Wedge"  system 
should  be  adopted  and  that  a  resolution  should  be 
passed  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper 
Association  for  the  Industry  to  go  on  record  as  adopt- 
ing the  "Wedge"  s.ystem  as  the  standard  for  testing 
Canadian  groundwood  pulp. 

It  was  also  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association  would  secure  more  com- 
plete rainfall  and  river  gauge  i-eports  over  tlie  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States  and  that  these  i-e- 
ports would  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Mechanical 
Pulp  Section  regularly  each  week.  The  Secretary 
is  also  going  to  collect  and  issue  regularly  for  this 
Section,  certain  reports  covering  newsprint,  and 
gi-oundwood  production  in  tlie  United  States;  also  ex- 
port of  Pulp  and  Pulpwood  to  the  United  States,  etc. 
This  information  should  be  of  assistance  to  the 
groundwood  mills  in  looking  to  the  future  demand 
and  price  for  their  product. 

We  are  going  into  the  year  1920  with  a  great  de- 
mand for  pulp,  no  stocks  on  hand,  which  is  a  record 
for  this  industry,  with  newsprint  in  great  demand 
and  sure  to  continue  so  throughout  the  year  and  with 
]n-ospects  of  large  foreign  business  to  take  away  a 
large  portion  of  our  production.  With  these  facts  the 
future  of  the  groundwood  industry  seems  assured 
and  the  year  1920  should  prove  a  banner  one  for  tin' 
n:roundwo()d  mills  with  high  prices  ruling  throughout 
the  year. 

A  table  of  United  States  imports  of  groundwood 
pulp    follows  : 

Imports  Into  United  States  of  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

191S 

191S, 

Jan. 

13985 

12094 

12807 

14299 

20976 

9841 

1288 

Feb. 

S386 

10033 

I03S5 

1021S 

12815 

7861 

7738 

March 

9041 

12730 

S457 

11693 

23065 

■  8151 

8247 

.A.piil 

10429 

8536 

9008 

1802S 

21156 

12841 

9714 

May 

9390 

12923 

11460 

20201 

28533 

18795 

14955 

June 

11010 

15719 

12685 

24993 

32702 

15015 

15»72 

July 

8762 

20912 

16063 

20999 

26289 

18729 

18161 

August 

10796 

24221 

17079 

24965 

31335 

21H& 

231Hi 

Sept. 

29789 

33019 

19686 

27472 

2428S 

20658 

18503 

October 

22946 

16711 

19177 

25007 

18037 

18671 

26037 

134739 

166902 

136509 

197875 

239196 

151711 

143421 

Nov. 

15662 

21206 

20959 

35915 

18359 

18586 

Dec. 

17753 

39470 

21065 

28669 

21517 

15030 
185427 

16S154 

217579 

178533 

262459 

279072 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  BOOK  AND  WRITING 
SECTION. 

By  S.  J.  B.  ROLLAND,  Rolland  Paper  Co.,  chairman. 

It  is  possible  to  look  back  over  the  best  year  with 
feeling  of  satisfaction  on  account  of  the  well  attended 
and  satisfactory  meetings  held  by  the  Book  arid  Writ 
ing  Section,  resulting  in  much  progress  being  made  in 
many  directions.  General  business  has  developed  to 
a  considerable  degree,  the  mills  all  being  extremely 
busy  practically  throughout  the  year.  Most  of  the 
mills  have  received  many  opportunities  for  export 
l)ut  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  they  have 
had  first  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  home  mar- 
ket of  which  the\    have  taken  care. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place,  outstanding  among 
these  being  the  absorption  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Co. 
I'v  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited.  Consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  toward  further  standard- 
ization in  which  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Associa- 
tion have  shown  much  interest.  In  fact  one  of  the 
iuippy  features  of  the  year'.s  work  has  been  the  co-op 


eration  existing  between  the  two  Associations.  Meet- 
ings of  the  joint  committees  have  been  held  and  sug- 
gestions exchanged,  all  of  which  have  tended  toward 
the   stabilization   of  business. 

Some  of  the  mills  comprising  the  .section  have  still 
been  the  subject  of  investigation  at  the  instance  of 
publishers.  The  most  recent  investigation  terminated 
early  in  January,  when  the  controller  notified  the 
publishers  that  after  their  investigation  into  the  price.s 
of  paper  here  and  in  the  United  States,  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  the  situation  did  not  justify  the  fur- 
ther expenditure  of  the  public's  money.  It  is  to  be 
lH)|)cd  that  as  a  result  the  mills  will  be  allowed  to  con- 


S.    .1.    Li.    KOI..LAXD, 
Chairman  Book  and  Writing  Section. 

tinue  their  litisine.NS  subject  to  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  I.  H.  Weldou  of  the 
Provincial  Paper  Mills,  the  Association-  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  a  Trade  Mark  which  has  received  wide  cir- 
culation and  has  become  widely  known  to  the  consum- 
ers of  pulp  and  paper  products,  due  to  the  success  of 
the  advertising  campaign  carried  on  by  the  Book  and 
Writing  Section,  and  also  by  the  effective  use  made 
of  it  by  many  of  the  mills.  The  advertising  carried 
on  by  members  of  the  Section  has  been  of  a  high  order 
and  has  all  tended  to  bring  the  desirability  of  buying 
(."anadiau  made  goods  before  the  general  public  and 
consumers. 

The  question  of  raw  materials  has  been  the  cause 
of  considerable  worry.  Not  only  have  ni-ices  continued 
to  advance  l)ut  the  quality  of  many  lines  has  been 
unsatisfactory.  The  unlikelihood  of  a  decline  in  the 
price  of  rag  or  pulp  coupled  with  wage  schedules 
would  make  it  appear  that  lower  pries  of  paper  are 
unlikely.  The  present  high  rate  of  exchange  whil-:' 
working  a  hardship  on  those  buying  raw  materials  in 
the  United  States  has  resulted  in  an  increa.sed  demand 
for  Canadian   made   products. 

Some  minor  changes  have  beeji  made  in  the  Trade 
Customs  Miiicb  have  been  recently  issued  in  amended 
form. 

The  outlook  for  the  present  year  is  good  a"  1  the 
only  requisite  to  another  more  satisfactory  \ear  is 
the  continued  spirit  of  co-operation  existine  between 
the  members  of  the  Association  and  between  those 
of  the   Canadian  PajxT  Trade   Association. 
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REPORT  OF  FELT  SECTION. 
Hy  W,  K.  Mc'NKIL,  cliairmaii. 
The  Felt  Paper  Section  has  just  closed  the  most  un- 
usual year  in  its  history,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
close  co-operation  between  the  members  of  the  section, 
the  many  problems  which  confronted  us  during  the 
year  could  never  have  been  so  quickly  and  satisfac- 
torily solved. 

We  have  held  regular  monthly  meetings  throughout 
the  year,  all  of  which  have  been  well  attended,  espe- 
cially our  meetings  of  the  past  two  or  three  months 
when  we  have  had  100  per  cent  attendance. 

During  the  year  we  lost  the  valuable  counsel  of  oae 
of  our  oldest  members  though  the  death  of  M.r  R.  R. 
Pepin. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  tlial  all  mills  elig- 
ible to  i-epresentation  in  our  section  are  now  laking 
an  active  part  in  our  monthly  discussions. 

Scarcity  of  good  quality,  well  packed  rag  stock  has 
jjresented  our  greatest  problem  during  the  past  few 
months.  The  scarcity  of  stock  was  relieved  somewhat 
by  the  importation  of  a  fair  tonnage  of  foreign  rag 
stock,  and  through  the  co-operation  of  our  members 
we  were  able  to  maintain  the  quality  of  iiaekiiig  of 
stock    at   a   reasonably   high    standard. 

In  spite  of  the  lot  production  in  all  mills  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  the  demand  dv.ring  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  was  sufficient  in  most  eases  to  bring 
the  year's  production  above  normal.  .-A.t  the  present 
time  all  mills  have  sufficient  orders  to  keep  them 
running  full  production  for  several  weeks  to  come  and 
the  prospects  for  1920  look  very  bright 

Again  we  wish  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  Dawe  who  has  so  ably  assisted  our  Sectiori 
throughout  the  year. 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  SECTION. 

By  J.  F.  TAYLOR,  chairmar. 

Six  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  Section  have  been 
held  during  the  year  two  in  Ottawa  and  four  in  Mon- 
treal; practically  all  the  meetings  being  fully  attend- 
ed by  the  members. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  matter  under  discussion 
was  the  question  of  Uniform  Trade  Customs,  which 
after  being  under  consideration  since  August  191J), 
was  finally  settled  upon  at  the  January  meeting.  The 
Trade  Customs  have  been  issued  in  attractive  form 
and  it  is  believed  will  prove  a  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

The  market  was  in  a  very  disturbed  condition  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  owing  largel.v 
to  the  collapse  of  the  board  and  box  trade  in  the 
United  States,  during  the  period  of  uiicertainty  fol- 
lowing the  Armistice.  Many  United  States  mills  were 
on  greatly  reduced  schedules  of  production  and  others 
for  a  time  competed  sharply,  especiall}'  in  the  lower 
grades,  with  the  Canadian  mills.  As  a  result,  the 
production  of  boards  for  sale  in  Canada  diminished 
somewhat  during  the  period. 

Export  Business. — As  a  partial  offset  to  the  Cana- 
dian and  United  States  situation,  the  gradual  release 
of  more  shipping  enabled  some  of  the  mills  to  resume 
shipments  on  a  considerable  scale  to  Great  Britain, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  report  that  a  heavy  tonnage 
was  sold  for  that  and  other  markets  during  the  sum- 
mer and  a  quantity  of  at  least  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
tons  has  been  booked  for  1920  for  the  British  market. 

The  demand  from  that  source  appears  to  be  increas- 
ing, in  spite  of  heavy  freights  and  low  exchange  rates 
a  large  quantitj'  having  been  contracted  for  at  equal 
to   or  better  than   the   ))riees  prevailinsr  in   the   Cana 


dian  Market.  The  British  market  appears  to  be  in  a 
position  to  take  care  of  a  greater  board  tonnage  than 
ever  before  shipped  from  this  country.  A  special  call 
is  being  made  for  test  boards  and  other  stock  suitable 
for  large   containers,   wallboard,   etc. 

Since  July  191i)  the  Canadian  demand  has  heavily 
increased  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  all  the  mills  re- 
ported heavy  order  lists.  Many  enqn.iries  from  the 
United  States  had  to  be  turned  down  for  want  of 
machine  capacity. 

Causes  for  alarm  have  been  experiencect  in  connec- 
tion with  proposed  advance  in  freight  rates,  which 
will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  met.  Prices  of  raw 
material  and  supplies  have  advanced  so  considerably, 
especially  groundwood,  waste  paper  stock,  coal,  etc., 
that  the  mills  have  been  compelled  to  increase  prices 
correspondingly. 

The  board  manufacturers  are  pleased  to  report  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  year,  their  rela- 
tions with  the  box  makers  are  on  an  excellent  footing 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  this  situation  being 
maintained. 

The  tonnage  of  boards  produced  with  shipments  is 
as  follows  for  the  period  of  12  months  1  November 
1918—31  October.  1919: 

Tons:  Made  88,324:  Shipped  Canada  r)8.90ti;  U.  s. 
13.023:  Elsewhere  16,973;  Total  88.902. 


TECHNICAL  SECTION 

By  J.   STADLF>K,    Belgo-Caiiadian   Pulp  cV    Paper   Co. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  section  held  in  Montreal 
on  January  30th,  1919  had  a  programme  which  in- 
cluded a  Practical  Operating  Synopsis,  and  the  large 
attendance  at  that  meeting  consisted  not  onl>  uf  Tech- 
nical men  but  also  business  men  of  the  industry  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  papers  pre- 
sented. 

Your  section  very  much  appreciated  such  a  move 
and  hopes  that  in  the  future  business  men  of  the  indus- 
try will  participate  more  fully  in  the  meetings  of  this 
Section,  whose  aim  is  to  co-ordinate  technical  know- 
ledge, to  improve  the  operating  practice  of  your 
plants,  and  to  manufacture  economically  products 
to  suit  the  commercial  requirements  of  the  industry. 

The  Section  had  a  semi-official  joint  meeting  with 
the  American  Technical  Association  of  the  industry. 
June  11th.  12th.  and  13th.  at  Erie,  Pa.,  Buffalo  N.  Y„ 
and  Thorold,  Ontario.  The  resular  summer  meeting 
was  held  on  July  29th  and  30th,  and  consisted  of  a 
trip  from  Quebec  up  the  Saguenav  River,  thence  to 
Kenogami  at  the  invitation  of  Messrs.  Price  Bros., 
whose  plant  was  visited. 

It  was  considered  advisable  to  omit  the  Fall  Meet- 
ing as  the  majority  of  members  were  extremely  oc- 
cupied on  problems  brought  about  by  the  heavy  de- 
mands for  the  products  of  the  industry-. 

The  Committee  of  the  Section  have  in  general  done 
very  good  work,  and  the  Association  at  large  and  the 
industry  as  a  whole  have  and  must  benefit  greatly  by 
this  co-ordinated  activity. 

The  Committee  on  Programmes:  has  looked  after 
the  meetinirs  in  a  most  efficient  and  business-like 
manner. 

The  Committee  on  Education:  has  made  very  good 
progress  on  the  Textbooks  for  the  Industry,  it  has 
completed  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  same, 
and. several  hundred  pages  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  publisher.  It  has  also  followed  up  with  great 
activity  Night  Schools  and  University  Students'  va- 
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cation  work  and  made  recommendations  concerning 
same.  It  has  also  made  representation  about  Educa- 
tional Reforms  to  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Pre- 
mier of  each  Province. 

Committee  on  Publications  and  Abstracts:  has  per- 
formed its  function,  and  abstracts  of  articles  appear- 
ed weekly  in  the  Official  Organ  of  the  Section.  The 
transactions  for  the  past  year  have  not  been  published, 
but  the  Committee  recommends  having  this  done 
when  all  minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  are  avail- 
able. 

Committ€<3  on  Statistics:  has  continued  its  Avork 
and  thus  provided  information  which  gives  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the   Industry. 


JOHN    STADI.ER, 
Retiring  Chairman  of  tiie  Technical  Section. 

Committee  on  Samples:  lias  resumed  its  work  and 
added  recent  European  samples  to  the  collection 
which  is  available  to  all  members  of  the  Association. 
Whereas  considerable  improvement  is  reported  in  the 
product  manufactured  by  the  Association,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  acid  test  of  competition  only  will  show 
whether  our  standards  of  qu;iliti  s  are  justified. 

Committee  on  Testing  Moisture  in  Pulp :  has  further 
followed  up  the  methods  reported  last  year  before  the 
Technical  Section,  and  now  recommends  the  adop- 
tion of  these  methods  by  the  main  body  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  &  Paper  Association  as  a  standard  for  test- 
ing pulp. 

Committer  on  Chemical  Standards : :  has  various 
matters  under  investigation  hut  has  not  concludfd  on 
any  specific  suliject. 

Committee  on  Mechanical  Standards:  has  followed 
up  various  .subjects  and  made  a  preliminary  report 
to  the  Technical  Section  with  recommendations  that 
some  matters  be  investigated  further,  and  that  for 
certain  work  there  should  be  a])propriated  funds 
from  the  main  association,  as  the  work  entailed  in 
some  investigations  is  beyontl  what  could  be  accom- 
plished by  voluntary   contribution. 

Since  the  question  of  contributions  for  investiga- 
tion was  favourably  passed  upon  three  years  ago  by 
the  Executive  of  the  Association  it  is  therefore  an- 
ticipated when  demands  are  made  by  the  Technical 
Section  that  same  will  have  your  full  support. 


Advisory  Committee  to  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory: has  as  yet  not  succeeded  in  bringins'  about  the 
desired  activity.  Your  representative  has  through 
the  Technical  Section  brought  before  you  the  pressing 
facts  of  the  situation,  and  although  the  Executive 
of  the  Association  have  authorized  a  substantial  year- 
ly contribution  toward  the  Superintendence  of  the 
Forests  Products  Laboratory,  the  Government  has  as 
yet  not  advised  whether  such  a  proceeding  is  accept- 
able, hence  the  matter  it  still  in  abeyance. 

Last  but  not  least  your  worthy  Secretary  reports 
that  the  finances  of  the  Technical  Section  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition  also  that  the  net  membership 
has  increased  by  40  in  the  last  year,  which  brings  the 
total  membership  of  the  Section  to  142. 

In  closing  it  is  probably  in  order  to  remark  that  we 
now  have  a  representation  in  every  important  mill 
in  the  Dominion,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  management 
of  such  mills  as  have  not  a  full  pro  rata  representa- 
tion will  do  their  part  to  come  up  to  the  average,  for 
we  believe  that  such  a  move  is  not  only  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  respective  mills  but  to  the  Industry  in 
general. 


REPORT  OF  WOODLANDS  SECTION. 

By  ROBERT  P.  KERNAN,   ehniniian. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Woodlands  Section,  during 
the  past  .year,  was  an  all  day  conference  held  jointh' 
with  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  in  Montreal 
on  the  29th  Janaruy  1919.  It  was  largely  attended 
and  great  interest  was  shown  in  the  various  papers 
and  discussions,  some  of  which  touched  upon  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  logging  but  most  of  which  dealt  with 
preserving  and  perpetuating  our  forests.  Generally 
speaking,  the  work  of  the  Woodlands  Section  for  the 
entire  year  was  aimed  at  insuring  for  the  paper  and 
lumber  industries,  a  future  supply  of  wood,  and  the 
present  methods  of  cutting  were  considered  only  with 
this  object  in  view. 

The  great  necessity  of  protecting  the  forest  from 
fires,  had  been  thoroughly  gone  over  on  the  previous 
day,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Quebec  Forest  Pro- 
tective Association,  but  was  brought  up  again  at  our 
meeting,  in  reference  to  the  fire  patrol  of  the  Cana- 
dian National  Railroads,  and  a  resolution  was  passed, 
urging  that  the  necessary  legislation  be  prepared  to 
place  all  fire  patrols  of  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
M^ays  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners. As  yet  nothing  has  resulted  from  this  at- 
tempt to  change  the  present  system  of  handling  the 
fire  patrols  on  the  National  Railways  but  the  entire 
matter  is  to  be  brought  before  the  next  conference 
to  be  held  on  the  28th  of  January,  and  members  of 
the  Provincial  Governments  of  Quebec,  Ontario  and 
New  Brunswick  are  expected  to  be  present  and  to  co- 
operate in  the  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  change. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Brown,  of  the  Brown  Cor- 
poration brought  up  the  question  of  changing  the  reg- 
ulations for  cutting  now  in  force.  This  subject  has 
been  kept  alive  throughout  the  year  and  a  Committee 
from  the  Limit  Holders  Association  of  Quebec  and  the 
Woodlands  Section  of  j'^our  Association  has  been  work- 
ing with  representatives  of  the  Quebec  Government, 
in  an  attempt  to  draft  regulations.  There  are  many 
and  varied  views  as  to  what  cutting  regulations  will 
bring  about  the  quickest  and  best  forest  reproduction, 
but  the  most  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  adopt  regulations,  suitable  for  the 
entire  Province,  and  that  the  different  .sections  should 
he  studied  and  special  regulations  laid  down  for  each 
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section.  Owing  to  the  practical  difficulties  of  putting 
this  plant  into  effect  it  may  be  impossible  to  per- 
suade the  Provincial  Government  to  adopt  the  idea. 
but  it  undoubtedly  would  be  the  most  effective. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Section  was  held  at  Ber- 
thierville  and  Grand  Mere,  on  the  25th  and  26th  of 
June.  There  was  an  exceptionally  good  attendance. 
and  the  interest  shown  warrants  the  continuation  of 
the  practice  of  holding  meetings  in  the  field  where 
actual  conditions  can  be  seen  and  studied. 

Reforestation  was  the  main  topic  taken  up,  slash 
burning  being  considered  in  connection  with  it  The 
Government  nur.series  at  Berthierville  and  those  of 
the  Laurentide  Company  at  Proulx  were  inspected 
and  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  sui).ject  was  read  b>' 
Mr.  G.  C.  Piche,  Chief  Forester  of  the  Quebec  Prov 
ineial  Government.  The  questio)!  of  the  cutting  reg 
ulations  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  again  brought 
nj),   and    a    resolution    whs   passed      favoring     certain 


amply  justify  its  existence  and  we  believe  that  its 
usefulness  will  increase,  year  by  year,  and  that  it  will 
become  even  a  greater  factor  in  handling  all  important 
questions,  connected  with  the  present  and  future  sup 
ply  of  the  raw  material  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
srreat  pulp,  jiaper  and  lumber  industries  of  the  eountry. 


A.    L.    DA  WE, 
Secretary   of  the  Caiuulian    Pulp  &   Paper  Association,   etc. 

changes  in  the  present  lav.-  as  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  the  forests,  and  suggesting 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  tlie  Association  to 
wait  upon  the  Government  urging  the  necessity  of  an 
early  revision  of  their  regulations  to  meet  present 
day  conditions. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  a  meeting  ot  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  and  the 
Woodlands  Section,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing up  with  the  Provincial  Government  the  question 
of  reforestation  and  of  changing  the  present  cutting 
regulations,  was  held  in  Quebec.  On  the  following  day 
these  matters  were  presented  to  the  IMinister,  and  a 
sub-committee  was  appointed  to  draft  the  proposals 
into  a  more  complete  form.  Their  work  is  practically 
firislied,  and  within  a  short  time  the  joint  committee 
will  report  to  a  general  meeting  and  it  is  hoped  that 
some  definite  action  will  result. 

On  the  whole,  the  activities  of  and  progress  showi: 
abiug  certain  lines  bv  the  Woodlands  Section,  seem  to 


REPORT   OF   COATED   PAPER   SECTION. 

P.y  GEORGE   W.   PAULINE,  chairman. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  coating  mills 
were  not  heavily  booked  with  orders,  in  fact,  showed 
some  anxiety  as  to  the  future,  but  within  the  last  six 
months  conditions  changed,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
advance  in  price  of  S.  C.  book  and  the  inability  of  the 
book  mills  to  make  delivery  in  reasonable  time.  Con- 
sequently, the  end  of  the  year  found  the  coating  mills 
congested  with  orders  and  considerably  behind  on 
deliveries.  Notwith.standing  the  fact  that  manufac- 
turing costs  have  kept  steadily  increasing,  no  advance 
in  price  has  been  made  to  date,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
forecast  what  the  future  will  bring. 

In  this  connection,  particular  attention  is  drawn  to 
a  comparison  of  the  present  prices  of  coated  paper  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  pre-war  times 
these  ran  from  two  to  three  cents  per  poiind  higher 
than  in  the  United  States,  but  to-day  they  are  prac- 
tically on  a  par,  and  in  some  cases  lower.  This  speaks 
well  for  the  management  of  Canadian  mills,  as  it  is 
an  admitted  fact  that  the  cost  of  production  is  much 
a:reater  in  Canada,  owing  to  the  heavy  duties  that  have 
to  be  paid  on  machinery  and  almost  everything  that 
enters   into  the  manufacture   of  coated   paper. 

Numerous  export  enquiries  have  been  received,  but. 
as  the  present  requirements  of  the  home  market  exceed 
the  supply,  there  is  little  tonnage  to  offer. 

Normally,  coating  mills  in  Canada  have  onlj-  run 
on  a  single  day  tour  basi.s,  both  from  an  economic 
standpoint  and  the  difficulty  in  .securing  competent 
help.  Recentl.v,  doul)le  shifts  were  put  on,  which,  with 
the  additional  buildings  and  maeliinery  that  have 
licen  added  to  all  the  mills,  will  greatly  increase  their 
capacity,  and  enable  them  to  take  care  of  the  present 
heavy  demands  of  this  market,  provided  sufficient 
raw  material  can  be  secured  for  their  requirements. 

Orders  are  very  plentiful,  and  the  outlook  is  for  a 
busy  yeai-. 

MORE  NEWSPRINT  MILLS  NEEDED. 

Chicago. — !More  mills  are  neces.sary  to  relieve  the  pre- 
sent world  shortage  of  newsprint  paper  and  the  mills 
cannot  be  built  in  less  than  two  years,  W.  P.  Hinton.  of 
Winnipeg,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  tlie 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  said  here  today. 

There  is  no  lack  of  pulpwood  in  either  Canada  or 
the  United  States  at  present,  ^Mr.  Hinton  said,  but 
added: 

"Great  inroads  are  being  made  in  the  forests.  As  the 
trees  are  cut  the  source  of  supply  recedes  into  the  nortii. 
haulage  to  the  mills  becomes  greater  and  expense  of 
manufacture  consequently  is  increased. 

"The  demand  from  Europe  is  tremendous  and  prices 
are  unprecedented. 

"The  present  crisis  is  turning  the  eyes  of  capitalists 
to  the  spruce  forests  of  British  Columbia  and  to  the 
practically  inexhaustible  pulpwood  supply  along  the 
Eraser  river.  These  pulpwood  forests  are  unbroken  to 
the  Arctic.  Considerable  pulp  already  is  manufactur- 
ed in  the  province,  but  most  of  it  goes  to  -Tapan.'" 
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Successful  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Trials  on  Cotton  Hull  Fibre 


By  OTTO  KRESS,  in  charge  Section  of  Pulp  &  Paper, 

U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison, 

Wisconsin. 


(Comiiuied   from   Jamiarv   29,   1920.  i 

PAPER  TRIALS  ON  COTTON  HULL  FIBRE  PULP 

AT  AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  COMPANY, 

HOLYOKE,   MASS. 

Tile  pulp  t'loni  cook  No.  4  made  at  the  Penobscot 
Fibre  Company  was  dug  from  the  pans,  boxed,  and 
shipped  to  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company.  A 
sample  of  the  pulp  was  sent  to  tht  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  where  it  was  found  that  9  per  cent  of 
bleach  was  required.  This  does  not  represent  the 
true  bleach  con.sumption,  as  considerable  saving  could 
have  been  made  if  the  stock  had  been  bleached  di- 
rectly after  washing  instead  of  waiting  for  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks.  The  stock  was  shipped  about  25 
jer  cent  bone  dry  and  determinations  indicated  a 
yield  of  approximately  62  per  cent  of  pulp. 

The  following  fibre  measurements  made  on  the  raw 
and  unbleached  fibre   are   of  interest. 
Raw  Cotton  Hull  Fibre  as  Pulped  at  the  Penobscot 
Chimical  Fibre  Co. 

Average  length  of  fibre 2.ol  m.m. 

Longest   fibre 5.95     " 

Shortest  fibre 74     " 

Fibre  under  2  m.m 48     % 

Fibre  over  2  m.m 52     " 

Average  length  of  fibres  under  2  m.m.       1.41  m.m. 
Average  length  of  fibres  over  2  m.m.       3.74     " 
22  black  specks  or  part  of  hulls  to  92  fibres. 

Unbleached  Cotton  Hull  Fibre  Pulp  Produced  by 

Cook  No.  4  at  the  Penobscot  Chemical'  Fibre  Co. 

Average  length  of  fibre 2.10  m.m. 

Longest  fibre 3.97     " 

Shortest  fibre 1.02     " 

Fibre  under  2  m.m 44     % 

Fibres  over  2  m.m 56     % 

Average  length  of  fibre  under  2  m.m.     1.46  m.m. 
Average  length  of  fibre  over  2  m.m.     2.61     " 

Although  the  foregoing  d.Hta  are  obtained  from 
only  25  measurements  on  each  of  the  pulps,  they  are 
iiidicative  of  the  results  that  would  be  obtained 
through  the  destruction  by  cooking  of  the  smaller 
particles  of  fibre  as  shown  by  a  slight  increase  in  the 


percentage  of  fibres  larger  than  2  m.m.  in  the  pulped 
stock.  Unfortunately,  no  sample  is  available  for  fibre 
measurements  at  the  laboratory  of  the  washed  and 
bleached  pulp,  as  tlie  writer  believes  that  these  oper- 
ations would  have  still  further  decreased  the  percent- 
age of  fibres  less  than  2  m.m.  long. 

The  stock  was  washed  in  the  beater  to  remove  the 
finel.y  divided  fibres  obtained  from  the  cooking  of 
the  hulls  and  bleached  on  different  trials  with  and 
without  the  use  of  alum,  or  acid,  and  with  the  aid  of 
lieat.  The  bleached  stock  was  dropped  into  a  drainer 
and  used  in  the  furnish  of  papers,  where  it  substituted 
ail  approxinately  equivalent  weight  of  half  stock  of 
thirds  and  blues.  Samples  of  finished  paper  were 
tested  for  strength  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 
Much  of  the  information  in  Table  3  was  taken  from 
the  final  report  of  the  co-operating  mill  and  was  veri- 
fied by  the  writer  during  his  attendance  at  the  trial. 
Both  the  amber  flat  and  special  ledger  were  top- 
sized  with  "Hercules"  gum,  and  papers  being  loft 
dried  and  finished  under  similar  conditions.  The  No. 
1  amber  flat,  which  was  the  first  run  made  at  this 
mill  containing  cotton  hull  fibre,  showed  considerable 
fuzz ;  thi.s  was  overcome  by  a  harder  brush  of  the 
stock  for  the  run  of  special  ledger.  The  color,  strength, 
feel,  rattle,  etc.  were  satisfactory.  Approximately  as 
niuch  dirt  was  found  in  the  regular  flat  and  ledger 
as  was  present  in  the  papers  in  which  hull  fibre  was 
used. 

PAPER  TRIAL  AT  THE  EATON,  DIKEMAN  COM- 
PANY,  LEE,   MASS. 

The  writer  shipped  approximately  1000  lbs.  of  bone 
dry  unbleached  cotton  hull  fibre  pulp  to  the  Eaton- 
Dikeman  Company,  at  Lee,  Mass.,  for  conversion  into 
blotting  and  vulcanized  fibre  paper. 

A  1000  lb.  beater  was  furnished  with  ai)proximately 
500  lbs.  of  cotton  hull  fibre  stock  and  washed  with  the 
roll  well  off  the  bed  plate  for  four  hours.  The  stock 
v,-as  then  bleached  for  one  hour  to  a  light  yellowish 
shade  using  a  little  acid  to  hasten  the  bleach;  it  was 
then  washed  and  the  roll  dropped  for  one  hour.     The 


Table  Til. — Data  on  papers  made  at  the  American  W  ritiug  Paper  Company,  Holy(dve.  Mass. 

:        :      :  Furnish      :  Strength  tests  mode  at  Poreat  Produota  Laboratory 

:        :     :  :;::::::         :        :Polnt3: Aver-  : 
Paper       :3ulk  per ;Folio:Strength:Mul-:Hull:Bag; Boda:Sul-  :Hum-:Tem-  :  Wgt.per  :BurBtlng:per   :age   :Aver- 

:  ream   :  Wgt.:   ratio  :len  : f i-  :    :     :phite:ld-  :pera-:   ream   : strength: .0001":break-:age 

:        :      :  :     ;bre  :        :      :ity  : ture  :         :        :thlok-:ing   :folding 

:        :     :  :::;::::        :        :  nese  :length:  teet 

•  Inches  :  Lba.:  :Lb8.:  %      :  %   :     %    :     "»      :   :'t  :  °F   :24x36/500:Point8   :      :  Meter:  Nuniber 

:        :      :  :;:::;;:   basis   :per  lb   :      ;      : 

#1  Amber  :        :     :  ::::::::  :      :      : 

Flat  (Cotton  Hull   :l-15/l6  :  23.?:    .39  :  21  :  45  :    :  5*  :  5°  :  66  :  76   :    56   :    .35  :   -48  :  2860  :   16 

fibre)       :        :     :  ::.::::::        :        :      :      : 

#1  AiBber  :        :     :  :    :    :    :    :     :    :     :         :        :      :      : 

Flat  (Regular)     :l-15/l6  :  22.6:   1.0  :22.8:    ;  50:  5  :  45  :  66  :  76  :    59   :   -39  :   .54  :  3200  :  31 

aoeclli'iedfcer '•'z-'^'^/'u  ':   2l.i'   1.06  !25.5:"50  !'   i'   i  50  :"65  :  73  :    57   !    .39   :   .53  •■  3250  ':     14 

(Cotton  Hull  fibre):       ::     :  ::::::::         :        :      :      : 

SpacUl'iedger !2-2476ri"2i.7!     1.26  ^27. 3:  :    55:  i      45    I   64   i   74      !  52.5    :        .44     :      .61    \    3670   :      33 

(Regular)  :  :  :  :::::;::  :  :  :  ; 
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'I'nlile  IV'. — Absorption  test  by  modified  Klemm  method  uu  biulting  <iiid  vuli-unized  fibrt  paper  made  at  thi- 

Eaton.  Dikeman  Company,  Lee,  Mass. 


: Cotton  Hull     :  .'Uons&l   Vulcaoizioif: Cotton  Hull  Tibrc: 

:71bre  Blotter:HiBa   Id  incbea:  papar  :valcanlzlag  papar: 
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s1oc-k  was  put  over  the  machine  and  a  sample  "f  the 
i'iiiislied  |)aper  put  througli  a  laboratory  vulcanizing 
test  witli  zinc  chloride,  the  results  of  tiie  test  beiugr 
entirely  satisfactory  to  tlie  mill.  The  strenijth  of  the 
sheet  was  entirely  satisfactory,  the  main  character 
istics  desired  in  this  paper  being  ease  of  vulcanization 
and  absorbeney.  This  company  was  ninning  at  thai 
time  videanized  fibre  made  on  a  mixed  furnisli  con 
taiiuiig  a  high  percentage  of  munition  lintei-s  and 
this  paper,  due  to  the  dirt  in  the  munition  linters.  was 
considerably  dirtier  tlian  the  pajier  made  fi'om  cotton 
hull  fibre  pulji.  Kigurt'  1  shows  the  remarkable  ab- 
sorbeney of  cotton  hull  fibre  paper  in  com)iarison 
with  their  noi'iual  vulcanizing  paper.  Ry  the  ordinary 
ink-dropping  test,  water  being  used  to  save  the  time 
required  to  prepare  the  standard   ink.  the  cotton  hull 


fibre  stock  absorbctl  J  c.c.  water  in  58  seconds,  while 
tlie  ordinary  vulcanized  fibre  ])aper  reiiuircd  tiOO  sec- 
onds to  absorb  the  1  c.c.  of  water. 

Another  i-un  was  made  at  the  mill  of  blotting  i)aper, 
in  which  ")()()  ])ounds  of  unbleached  cotton  hull  fibre 
stock  was  to  be  bleached  with  the  object  of  pro- 
ducing a  high  Avhite.  .  This  was  not  done,  as  during 
the  washing  and  bleaching  treatment,  the  writer  was 
holding  the  paper  machine  idle  so  that  the  bleaching 
was  discontinned  before  a  high  white  was  reached. 
It  was  attemi)ted  to  correct  for  color  by  tiie  addition 
of  a  little  red  and  blue  dyestuff,  but  the  resulting 
shade  Mas  a  grayish  wjute  instead  of  a  high  white. 

The  blotting  made  from  cotton  hull  fibre  pulp  was 
compared  M-ith  a  very  high  grade  all  rag  blotter,  and. 
as   can   be   seen   from   Fig.   1.   showed   far   greater  ab- 
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sorptioii  of  water  by  a  luudified  Klemm  test  than 
the  rag  blotter.  By  the  ink-droppiug  test  (using 
water)  the  cotton  fibre  blotting  completely  absorbed 
1  e.c.  of  distilled  water  in  S  seconds,  while  the  rag 
blotting:  stock  re(]uired  19  seconds.  The  cotton  luill 
fibre  blottinjr  paper  was  run  .024  inch  thick,  while  the 
competing  rag  blotter  wa.s  .033  inch  thick.  The  rela- 
tive rate  of  absorption  as  shown  by  a  modified  Klemm 
test  for  both  the  blotting  and  vulcanized  fibre  papers 
made  from  cotton  hul]  fibre  pulp  in  comparison  with 
the  normal  stocks  is  shown  in  table  IV. 

No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  handling  the  stock, 
and  the  co-operating  mill  expressed  themselves  as  com- 
pletely satisfied. 

PAPER  TRIALS  MADE  AT  THE  B.  D.  RISING 
PAPER   COMPANY,  HOUSATONIC,   MASS. 

The  pulp  made  at  a  previous  date  by  Mr.  Wells  and 
the  writer  was  worked  up  into  paper  at  the  mill  of 
the  B.  D.  Rising  Paper  Company,  Housatonic,  Mass., 
in  the  presence  of  the  writer.  This  stock  had  been 
bleached  previously  using  10.9  per  cent  bleach  and  had 
been  in  the  drainer  for  several  weeks. 

A  sample  of  the  bleached  stock  on  microscopic  ex- 
amination   yielded    the    following    information: — 

Average  length   of  fibre 2.10  ni.m. 

Longest  fibre 3.97  in.m. 

Shortest  fibre 1.02  m.m. 

Fibres  under  2  m.m 44     % 

Fibres  over  2  m.m 56     % 

Average  length  of  fibres  under  2  m.m.     1.46  m.m. 
Average  length  of  fibres  over  2  m.m.     2.61  m.m. 

At  these  trials  three  jjapers  were  made,  a  jjaper  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  pasted  wedding  paper  and 
two  runs  of  bond  made  on  a  furnish  of  75  and  50  pei- 
cent  hull  fibre  pulp,  and  the  balance  being  Ijleached 
sulphite.  The  papers  were  animal  sized  but  not  loft- 
dried.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  iii  screening  or  in 
passing  the  paper  over  the  machine.  The  pa])ers  pro- 
duced were  of  a  high  white  free  from  dirt  and  of  a 
(piality  that  was  satisfactory  to  the  mill. 


TJii'   ^itreiig'th   data   on   the   finished   and   uuealeudered 

samples  are  shown  in  table  V. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  CntUiii  hull  fibre  similar  to  the  product  mauu- 
L'ai'tureil  by  the  East  St.  Louis  Cotton  Oil  Company 
can  be  pulped  in  the  ordinary  soda  pulp  digester. 
There  is  no  question  that  less  drastic  pulping  condi- 
tions can  be  used  than  were  employed,  and  especially 
must  the  ratio  of  liquor  to  fibre  be  reduced  to  insure 
an  economical  soda  recovery,  and  considerable  further 
work  nuist  be  done  to  determine  the  optimum  pulp- 
ing conditions.  In  the  oue  cook  witnessed  by  the 
writer  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  cut  the 
I'iiemieal,  liquor  volume,  or  time  of  cook,  as  only  suffi- 
cient raw  stock  was  available  for  oue  cook. 

2.  The  ordinary  soda  pulp  equipment  for  handling 
the  pulp,  such  as  rotarj^  and  flat  screens,  pulp  thick- 
eners, etc.,  are  not  suitable  for  handling  cotton  hull 
fibre  stock  direct  from  the  washing  pans  prejiaratory 
t(i  putting  the  stock  over  a  M-et  machine  or  a  pulp 
(lr.\er.  The  writer  believes  that  after  the  stock  is 
washed  in  diffusers  or  pans  it  might  be  handled  as 
follows:  Slush  the  stock  to  beaters  and  wash  while 
lirushing.  Cotton  hull  fibre  pulp  if  handled  correctly 
can  and  must  receive  a  hard  brush  in  the  beater  to 
develop  its  maximum  strength,  and  .this  could  be 
partially  done  while  washing.  The  caustic  pulping 
treatment  disintegrates  the  hull  particles  which  are 
l)rokeu  down  into  individual  hull  fibres,  and  these 
small  particles  probably  have  but  very  limited  felting 
and  strength  giving  characteristics,  and  for  certain 
paper.s — bonds  for  example — where  strength  is  of  con- 
sideration, must  be  removed  by  washing.  For  book 
paper  or  certain  other  grades  they  might  be  of  value 
as  a  filler  and  could  be  compared  in  their  paper 
riiaraeteristics  to  bleached  soda  pulp. 

Under  the  microscope  with  the  Herzberg  stain  the 
cotton  fibres  show  the  typical  wine  red  color  of  rag 
stock,  while  the  fibres  produced  from  tiie  disinteg- 
ration of  the  hull  fragments  are  stained  blue  similar 
to  chemical  wood  pulps.     The  jireseuce   of  this  disiu- 
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tegrated  hull  particles,  if  not  properly  removed  by 
washing,  would  probably  have  a  decided  influence  on 
the  pulp  or  paper,  if  it  were  found  to  be  suitable  for 
the  production  of  viscose,  acetyl  cellulose  or  nitration 
paper  for  the  production  of  a  lower  nitrated  cellulose, 
such  as  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cellidoid.  collod- 
ion, pyroxylin,  etc. 

3.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  preparing  a 
clean  pulp  which  bleached  to  a  high  degree  of  white 
with  an  economical  bleach  consumption.  Such  bleached 
munition  linters  as  the  writer  has  seen  and  which 
were  prepared  during  the  War  for  the  preparation  of 
nitro  cellulose,  are  so  dirty  that  in  the  writer's  opinion 
they  are  unsuitable  for  the  production  of  high  grade 
l)apers.  The  raw  stock  on  which  these  pulping  trials 
were  made  contained,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained 
by  observation,  practically  no  foreign  dirt,  such  as 
cinders,  and  street  dirt.  From  a  visit  to  the  plant  of 
the  East  St.  Louis  Cotton  Oil  Company  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  raw  fibre  was  seen  and  some  experiments 
were  observed  in  which  the  hull  fibre  was  put  through 
the  attrition  mills  for  re-cleaning  and  further  separ- 
tion  of  hull  fragments.  Naturally,  the  more  hull 
the  more  hull  fragments  removed  the  less  drastic  is 
the  pulping  treatment  required,  thereby  .saving  chemi- 
cale  and  a  percentage  of  the  smaller  fibre  which  Avould 
be  destroyed  by  the  more  drastic  cooking.  Further- 
more, the  yield  of  pulp  per  unit  of  raw  fibre,  or  the 
yield  per  digester,  will  be  decidedly  increased  of  these 
hull  particles  that  have  been  removed  by  pulping  are 
separated  in  a  preliminai'y  mechanical  treatment.  In 
this  connection  the  use  of  special  dusters  may  prove 
of  direct  value. 

4.  The  strength  of  the  fibre  is  approximately  that 
of  the  fibre  from  thirds  and  bliies  or  other  soft  rag 
stock.  In  papers  made  at  these  trials  which  the  writer 
witnessed,  the  cotton  hull  fibre  stock  made  a  paper 
that  was  apparently  a  little  weaker  than  those  in  the 
finish  in  which  thirds  and  blue  rag  stock  was  used ; 
it  is  believed,  however,  that  with  better  handling 
slightly  stronger  papers  could  have  been  made.  Only 
a  limited  amount  of  pulp  was  available,  which,  be- 
cause of  delay  in  bleaching,  was  undoubtedly  in  cer- 
tain cases  decidedly  weakened  by  the  drastic  treat- 
ment given  to  produce  a  good  white.  Furthermore, 
the  mills  were  not  familiar  with  the  character  of  the 
stock  and,  because  of  the  apparent  shortness  of  the 
fibre,  hesitated  to  brush  the  stock  as  it  should  have 
been  handled.  As  already  mentioned,  the  writer  be- 
lieves that  cotton  hull  fibre  to  develop  its  full  strength 
requires  a  stiff  brush  and  the  fibre  will  successfully 
withstand  such  treatment. 

5.  As  far  as  the  general  papermaking  requirements 
are  concerned,  cotton  hull  fibre  offered  no  difficul- 
ties. Practically  no  adjustments  were  necessary  to 
screen  the  beaten  pulp  or  handle  it  on  the  machine  and 
the  behavior  of  the  stock  insofar  as  giving  excellent 
formation  and  water  marking  of  the  sheet  is  concern- 
ed, was  entirely  satisfactory.  The  papers  dried  readily 
and  had  the  necessary  feel  and  rattle.  No  difficulty 
was  noted  in  regard  to  sizing;  samples  of  paper  from 
all  the  runs  were  examined  by  the  writer  and  found 
to  be  adequatelj'  sized.  The  first  run  of  the  No.  1 
amber  flat  showed  considerable  fuzz  on  the  calendered 
sheet,  but  this  was  readily  overcome  in  the  run  on 
special  ledger  by  giving  a  harder  beater  treatment 
which  the  stock  required. 

fi.       Various  grades  of  commercial  paper  were  pre- 


pared at  four  different  paper  mills  and  from  the 
results  obtained  the  writer  believes  that  this  stock 
can  be  used  to  replace  thirds  and  blues  or  other  soft 
rag  stocks  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  grades  of 
bonds,  ledgers,  papeteries,  writing,  blotting,  vulcan- 
ized fibre  paper,  book,  envelope,  cover  pasted  goods, 
cover  papers,  etc.  Furthermore,  in  certain  grades  of 
paper  this  new  stock  might  be  of  decided  interest 
in  making  papers  requiring  a  100  per  cent  rag  furnish. 
The  fine  paper  mills  and  buying  rag  stock  subject  to 
market  fluctuations  and  are  depending  on  rag  dealers 
whose  industry  is  not  stabilized.  If  cotton  fibre  pulp 
were  supplied  either  in  la])s  or  dry  in  roll  form,  the 
mills  could  purchase  this  grade  of  rag  stock  on  eon- 
tract  subject  to  specifications  for  cleanliness  and  qual- 
ity similar  to  the  purchase  of  chemical  wood  pulp.  The 
mills  would  further  be  released  from  the  handling  of 
the  grades  of  rags  substituted  from  the  sorting  room 
through  the  bleaching  operation  as  cotton  fibre  pidp 
would  be  furnished  in  a  bleached  condition,  ready  for 
the  beater.  Probably,  in  order  to  avoid  freight  charges 
(lu  the  raw  fibre,  cotton  fibre  pulp  plants  would  be 
erected  in  the  South  close  to  the  source  of  supply  of 
the  fibre  at  i)oints  where  cheap  power  or  coal  is 
available.  For  Northern  paper  mills  where  coal  and 
power  are  deciding  factors  the  pulp  could  be  partially 
brushed  in  the  beater  during  the  washing  treatment, 
so  necessitating  less  power  expenditure  in  the  paper 
mill  beater.  The  length  of  the  fibre  could,  of  course, 
be  varied  by  mixing  pulps  produced  from  a  lighter 
cut  with  the  cotton  hull  fibre  pulp.  To  avoid  over- 
cooking with  consequent  loss  in  yield  the  writer  be- 
lieves that  the  different  cuts  representing  different 
fibre  lengths  should  be  pulped  separately. 

7.  There  is  available  from  the  four  to  four  and 
one-half  million  tons  .of  cotton  seed  produced  annu- 
ally, some  700,000  bales  of  fibre  that  could  be  used  for 
purposes  than  those  for  M^hich  this  material  has  been 
used  in  the  past.  At  500  lb.  to  the  bale  this  corres- 
ponds to  a  production  of  175,000  tons,  ecjuivalent  to 
a  little  less  than  600  tons  of  raw  material  per  day  (on 
a  basis  of  300  working  daj's  a  year).  This  enormous 
amount  of  a  possible  paper  stock  has  been  made  avail- 
able through  the  installation  of  special  equipment  at 
the  oil  mills  when  the  War  Department  required  the 
fibre  for  the  production  of  cellulose,  only  the  paper  in- 
dustry can  absorb  this  annual  tonnage,  but  the  oil 
mills  will  not  cut  this  fibre  and  maintain  the  necessary 
plants  unless  they  can  be  assured  of  a  market  for 
their  product.  No  estimated  cost  has  been  given  for 
the  prepartion  of  bleached  cotton  fibre  pulp,  as  the 
cost  of  the  raw  fibre  varies.  It  a  drop  in  labor  and 
materials  should  occur,  then  the  cost  of  producing 
pulp  would  probably  drop  in  proportion  to  any  de- 
crease in  the  cost  and  conversion  of  rag  stock.  It  is. 
of  course,  to  be  remembered  that  from  the  experience 
obtained  so  far,  this  cotton  pulp  does  not  compete 
with  hard  rags  but  with  soft  rags  such  as  the  typical 
thirds  and  blues.  The  paper  industry  should  receive 
this  new  stock  with  sympathy  and  study  the  handling 
of  the  stock  in  the  beaters  and  on  the  machine  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  conditions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  maximum  strength.  It  would  certainly  be 
of  direct  advantage  to  the  fine  paper  mills  if  thi.s 
new  stock  is  found  to  be  suitable  to  their  needs,  so 
assuring  them  of  a  constant  supply  of  bleached  cotton 
fibre  to  replace  raw  rags  where  the  costs  fluctuate 
and  which   have  to  be  handled  throngh  the  mill. 
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The  Outlook  in  the  British  Paper 
Industry 

F.  E.  Becker's  Review  and  Forecast. 

(Special  From  Our  London  Correspondent) 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  F.  E.  R.  Becker,  who 
is  well-known  in  pulp  and  paper  circles  throughout 
the  world  as  a  shrewd  and  level-lieaded  business  man, 
to  give  us  an  outline  of  how  things  are  going  on  in  the 
British  paper  industry.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who 
is  not  afraid  to  express  his  opinions  and  he  ably  and 
eloquently  upheld  his  reputation  as  such  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  Charles  Marsden  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
which  das  held  in  Loudon  during  the  second  week  of 
the  new  year.  Charles  Marsden  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  are  a 
well-known  firm  in  Sheffield  and  their  report  for  last 
year  shows  a  gross  profit,  after  providing  for  excess 
profits  dutj',  depreciation,  etc.,  of  £93,930  in  compari- 
son with  £62,180  in  1917-18,  £22,884  in  1916-17  and  on- 
ly £18,667  three  years  ago.  The  ordinary  dividend 
for  the  year  is  9  per  cent,  against  SYo  per  C9ut  in  1917- 
18  and  6  per  cent  in  the  two  preceeding  jears,  while 
the  carry-foi'ward  is  raised  from  £54,754  to  £105,- 
728.  The  7i^  per  cent  preference  shares  also  receive 
9  per  cent  by  virtue  of  an  arrangement  whereby  share- 
holders are  entitled  to  receive  a  further  2V2  per  cent 
after  the  ordinary  have  received  71/2  per  cent. 

In  1918  the  company  acquired  the  Irish  Paper  Mills 
Company  and  the  acquisition  of  this  mill  together 
with  the  Ramsbottom  Paper  Mill  Company,  coupled 
with  the  high  prices  ruling  for  all  classes  of  paper,  are 
apparently  responsible  for  the  great  expansion  of  bus- 
iness. In  April,  1919,  225,000  £1  preference  shares 
were  offered  for  sale  at  a  premium  of  Is.  per  share, 
increasing  the  issued  capital  to  £568,509. 

Control  and  Ds-Control  Conditions. 

Mr.  F.  E.  R.  Becker,  who  is  President  of  the  com- 
pany, (Messrs.  Charles  Marsden  and  Sons)  after  the 
annual  report  had  been  submitted,  lost  no  time  in  hit- 
ting the  Government  a  "backhander"  for  their  in- 
eptitude. He  said  that  the  year  just  ended  had  been 
a  troublesome  one  for  the  paper  trade,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  Government.  They  were  under  control 
until  March  1919,  and  then,  on  account  of  the  clam- 
our of  certain  newspapers,  the  Government  suddenly 
dropped  all  control.  This  really  had  no  effect  at  all 
on  white  papers  and  printing  papers,  but  it  closed 
down  the  brown  mills.  He  should  point  out,  however, 
that  only  one-third  of  the  paper  consumed  is  the  white 
paper  used  in  magazines  and  newspapers.  By  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  trade  is  the  brown  paper  trade — 
which  are  known  as  browns  and  wrappings.  These 
embrace  wall  papers,  and  papers  for  paper  bags,  the 
boxes  that  boots  come  home  in  and  various  papers 
to  meet  trade  requirements.  A  great  deal  more  paper 
is  made  for  these  purposes  than  for  the  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  it  was  in  this  part  of  Charles 
Marsden 's  business  in  which  the  company  got  badly 
hit,  one  of  the  mills  having  to  close  down  for  nearly 
a  month.  Everybody  was  waiting  for  those  wonder- 
ful supplies  which  were  supposed  to  be  accumulating 
in  foreign  markets,  and  which  were  going  to  bring 
down  the  prices  of  paper. 

The  result  was  such  that  the  Government  did  some- 
thing which  they  seldom  do— they  admitted  they  had 
made  a  mistake.  They  called  together  a  committee, 
which  steadied  things  down  and  gave  mill  owners 
six  months  tn  look  round.  Trade  at  once  revived,  and 


"to-day  we  are  free  from  control,  which  ceased  in 
September,"  added  Mr.  Beckei',  "and  we  only  want 
steadying  do-wii ;  we  did  not  want  being  pulled  down 
like  that ;  but  we  are  all  very  happy  and  comfortable 
now,  except  that  we  still  have  certain  difficulties  with 
coal  control  and  shipping  control.  However,  we  shall 
be  uncontrolled  before  very  long,  and  I  hope  that  be- 
fore we  meet  again  we  shall  all  be  masters  in  our  own 
homes  and  houses  once  again." 

Wag-es  and  The  Workers. 

The  wages  question  and  the  necessity  of  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  workers,  were  questions  next 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Becker,  who  remarked  that  he  was 
very  pleased  and  proud  to  say  that  in  the  paper  trade 
very  good  relations  existed  between  the  men  and  their 
employers.  The  balance  sheet  before  the  shareholders 
was  quite  a  good  one,  and  yet  he  might  tell  them  that 
the  wages  distribution  to  the  men  worked  out  at  £4 
2s.  per  ton,  while  the  distribution  to  the  shareholders 
came  to  less  than  £1  per  ton.  They  had  a  basis  of  co- 
operation, and  the  man  in  the  paper  mill  who  did  a 
good  hard  week's  work  and  had  a  bit  of  luck  with  his 
tonnage  could  Malk  out  with  a  very  nice  round  sum 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  He  thought  it  was  that  sport- 
ing element  which  had  kept  the  relationship  so  good, 
and  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  as  far  as  the 
company  were  concerned  everything  would  be  done 
even  to  improve  if  possible,  the  relations  which  exist- 
ed between  them  and  the  work-people.  The  housing 
problem  and  the  8-hour  shift  were  the  greatest  trou- 
bles. It  would  have  been  a  very  good  idea  if  the  com- 
pany had  provided  the  houses  first  and  then  given 
the  8-hour  shift ;  but  as  it  was  they  had  now  got  the 
8-hour  shift  and  no  accomodation  for  the  additional 
employees. 

Decent  Homes  for  Employees 

Mr.  Becker's  contention  that  the  workers  should 
be  studied  was  borne  out  by  the  reference  he  made 
to  the  company's  accounts.  The  shareholders,  he  said, 
would  observe  that  £15,000  worth  of  land  and  free- 
hold properties  had  been  bought  which,  when  things 
became  a  little  easier,  the  company  hoped  to  develop 
on  the  lines  that  he  had  laid  down  of  trying  to  make 
the  homes  of  men  decent  and  comfortable.  Then  they 
had  to  provide  something  for  them  to  do  in  their  leis- 
ui"e  time.  A  man  who  had  worked  all  day  in  the  mill 
in  a  more  or  less  sedentary  occupation,  with  a  week- 
end off  every  fortnight,  suddenly  had  a  lot  of  time 
thrown  on  his  hands.  He  either  got  into  mischief,  or 
he  got  miserable.  They  had,  therefore,  to  provide 
their  men  with  sports  and  healthy  recreation  out- 
doors. The  men  always  responded  to  a  little  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  and  the  employers  got  a  bet- 
ter class  of  workpeople. 

Dealing  with  the  accounts  of  the  company,  which  in- 
eluded  only  nine  months  profits  from  the  Northfleet 
Mill,  and  the  Irish  and  Ramsbottom  Mills,  Mr.  Becker 
said  their  paper  sold  to-day  as  it  had  never  sold  be- 
fore. The  profits  had  been  earned  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  total  value  of  their  paper  had  fallen 
by  £420,000  With  regard  to  the  stock  figures  they 
had  got  too  little  paper  and  too  little  material.  Al- 
though it  might  appear  to  .some  people  that  they  had 
a  very  big  stock,  the  actual  stock  of  paper  was  not  a 
week's  run. 

ForsigTi  Competition 

Speaking  later,  Mr.  Becker  said  the  company  had 
passed  through  many  vicissitudes  but  he  could  assure 
them  that  the  outlook  was  never  better  than  it  was  to- 
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day.  The  time  would  no  doubt  come  when  they  would 
have  "to  meet  the  enemy  at  the  gate" — in  other 
words,  tJie  old-time  menace  from  Germany,  Austria, 
N'orway,  Sweden  and  America — and  when  that  time 
came  the  conservative  policy  which  had  always  been 
lollowed  by  the  directors  of  Charles  iMarsden  and 
Sons  would  bear  good  fruit.  So  lonp;  as  they  pulled 
t(){,'etiu'r  he  did  iu>t  think  there  was  anythiiifr  they 
need  be  afi-aid  of  . 

Mr.  Beckei-,  who  was  re-elected,  president  of  the 
company  reminded  the  shareholders  that  none  of  their 
mills  need  look  round  for  business  to-day  and  the 
right  kind  of  business,  as  they  had  it  already.  In  the 
London  office  during  the  company's  next  year  2,600 
tons  of  paper  would  probably  be  dealt  with  per  week. 
That  would  put  them  in  a  strong  position  and  more 
or  less  give  them  a  command  of  the  market  for  all 
their  varieties.  They  would  continue  the  policy  of 
amalganuitioii   of  interests  with   other  mills. 


the  present  time  the  plant  has  a  capacity  of  20  tons  of 
sulphate  or  kraft  pulp  per  day.  New  machinery  will 
lie  introilui-Hd  whicli  will  bring  this  up  to  40  tons  per 
(lav. 


PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   NEW 
COMPANY     BEING     FORMED     BY 
GEO.  F.  WHALEN. 

Although  full  particulars  are  not  yet  at  hand,  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  know  of  the  formation 
of  a  new  pulp  and  paper  company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Mr.  Geo.  F.  Whalen  now  announces  the  formation 
of  the  Washington  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  With 
Mr.  Whalen  will  be  associated  Mr.  E.  M.  Mills  repres- 
entin,"-  Peabody,  Houghtelling  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  the 
Zellebrach  Paper  Company  of  San  Francisco  and  Mr. 
James  Whalen  of  Port  Arthur. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  construction  of  a 
paper  mill  at  Port  Angeles,  Wash,  to  cost  $1,500,000. 

Power  will  be  obtained  from  the  Elwah  River.  Pea- 
body,  II.  Houghtelling  &  Co.  are  already  interested 
in  the  power  company  which  operates  in  that  district. 
A  part  of  the  paper  mill  is  already  on  the  grouufl  hav- 
ing been  there  since  prior  to  the  war. 

The  new  company  will  manufacture  their  ])aper 
from  British  Columbia  sulphite,  and  it  is  expected  to 
purchase  pulp  from  the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany owing  to  the  officials  being  out  of  town,  but  it 
))aper  selling  agencies  on  the  continent. 


RAINY  RIVER  PULP  AND  PAPER  COMPANY  RE- 
ORGANIZED. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  get  full  details  of  the  re- 
organization of  the  Rainy  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany owing  to  the  officials  being  out  of  town,  but  it 
is  hoped  to  have  full  details  shortly.  Meantime  it  is 
known  that  inside  of  the  next  ninety  days  it  is  plan- 
ned to  begin  operations  at  the  Rainy  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company's  plant  at  Port  Mellon,  H.  C.  This 
plant  has  been  idle  for  some  time  but  financial  ar- 
rangements have  now  been  nuule  whereby  the  Com- 
pany becomes  the  property  of  Mr.  Everly  M.  Davis 
of  New  York  and  his  associates  who  are  composed 
of  Toronto  capitalists. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  8000  h.p.  which  may  be 
developed  from  the  Rainy  River  and  this  permits  the 
operating  of  the  plant  at  a  minimum  cost.  It  is  under- 
stood the  new  company  has  purchased  20,000  acres  of 
crown  granted  timber  and  coal  lands  near  Port  Mc- 
Neil on  Vancouver  Island.  The  acreage  on  Vancouv- 
er Island  has  cmised  550,000,000  ft.  of  timber  and  this 
with  the  three  limits  tributary  to  the  mill  will  give 
raw  material  to  the  plant  for  many  years  to  come.  At 


TRANSPACIFIC  SHIPMENTS 

When  the  Canadian  Mercantile  S.  S.  Canadian  Im- 
porter sails  from  Vancouver  the  first  of  February 
she  will  carry  a  full  mixed  cargo  of  merchandise. 
Among  this  will  be  sixty  tons  of  kraft  paper  for  New 
Zealand  from  the  Pacific  Mills,  Ltd.,  Ocean  Falls; 
2000  tons  of  newsprint  for  Australia  from  Powell 
Hiver  Comi)any,  Ltd.,  and  a  carload  (20  tons)  of  news- 
print from  Eastern  Canada  besides  2000  cases  canned 
t'ish,  auto  tires,  accessories,  a  carload  of  sewing  ma- 
chines, two  or  three  carloads  of  miscellaneous  ma- 
chinery, etc. 


COMMERCE  BOARD  CONTROLS  PAPER. 

Ottawa. — Mr.  R.  W.  Breadner,  who  tanporarily  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  R.  A.  Pringle,  K.C,  as  paper  controller,  has 
resigned  and  his  resignation  has  been  accepted.  The 
whole  question  of  paper  control  has  been  jilaeed  with 
the  Board  of  Commerce. 

The  Board  of  Commerce,  it  is  pointed  out,  has  full 
and  complete  authority,  is  vested  with  the  powers  of 
court  and  has  the  right  of  punishing  not  only  com- 
panies disobeying  orders,  but  also  directors  and  mana- 
gers who  disregard  them. 

They  have  the  right  to  fine  and  are  in  a  pasition  to 
see  that  their  orders  are  promptly  and  efficiently  cai'- 
ried    out. 

The  Board  of  Commerce  Act  specifically  provides 
that  its  jurisdiction  may  be  added  to  by  the  Governoi'- 
in-Council  and  the  whole  matter  of  newsprint  sup])ly 
has  by  the  order  been  specifically  added  to  that  juris- 
diction. In  addition  to  this,  so  that  the  board  would 
be  clothed  with  the  fullest  possible  power  to  deal  with 
the  situation  which  has  arisen,  all  the  authority  whicli 
different  paper  controllers  have  had  in  the  past  are 
conferred  upon  the  board,  which  is  named  specifically 
as  paper  controller.  The  result  is  that  the  board  can 
exercise  to  the  full  not  only  their  own  statutory  auth- 
ority in  connection  with  the  supply  of  newsprint  but 
can  also  exerci.se  all  authority  which  the  paper  control- 
ler coxild  exercise  under  any  order-in-council  or  under 
the  legislation  of  1919. 

This  step,  it  is  felt,  will  settle  the  difficulties  which 
newspapers  in  both  the  East  and  West  have  been  ex- 
periencing in  regard  to  their  supplies  of  newsjn-int. 


PAPER  MACHINERY  HOUSE  DAMAGED. 

Fire  of  unknown  origin  destroyed  part  of  the  ])lant 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Welding  Company,  Limited,  Mont- 
real, on  Tuesday  night  causing  a  damage  of  about 
$20,000.  The  premises  of  the  Canadian  Fairbanks 
Morse  Company,  Limited,  on  St.  Antoine  Street,  M-erc 
for  a  time  threatened  by  the  flames. 

The  blaze  did  not  cripple  the  St.  Lawrence  Welding 
Company,  Limited  plant  as  only  the  store  room,  the 
carpenter  shop  and  other  snuill  departments  of  the 
plant  were  destroyed.  The  welding  shop,  the  machine 
shop  and  the  blacksmith  shop  were  not  destroyed  and 
though  they  suffered  through  water,  work  in  these  de- 
partments was  resumed  on  Wednesda.v. 


A  chain  is  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link :  and  a  belt 
as  strong  as  its  joint.   -The  Amphibian. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-3.  Egypian  rice  straw  used  for  pulp.  I'nlp  ami 
Paper  17,  940  (19191.  Pulp  made  from  riee  straw  has 
proven  to  lie  liost  pulji  producer  of  Egypt. —  K.C 

A-14.     The  Microscopy  of  parchment  paper.  ('. 

Rartseh.  Papier  Fahrikaiit.  16,  17M71'  (191Si.  The 
jireparation  of  parchment  jiapcr  for  mirroscopu'  ex- 
amination by  means  of  oxidation  materials  is  ih'- 
.seribed  in  detail.  The  transformation  of  the  paper  in- 
to a  fibrous  mass  of  a  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate (=  6.5  g.  ])otassium  i»ermanganate  in  100  g. 
water).  The  action  is  eompleted  for  thin  paper  in 
-15-60  min.  -while  for  thiek  paper  it  requires  GO-75  inin. 
The  ]iaper  is  then  washed  many  times  A\itli  water  ami 
tile  precipitate  manganous  oxide  is  removed  by  treat- 
ment with  about  25  ee.  of  5'/,  oxalie  acid  to  which 
has  been  added  1  ce.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  th(> 
paper  again  appears  colorless.  The  oxalic  acid  is  then 
decanted  and  the  paper  is  thoroughly  washed  with 
water.— J. S. 

A-14.  Determination  of  the  apparent  and  actual  un- 
it weight  of  paper.  Anon.  Papier-Fabrikant.  17, 
472-8  (1919.  The  determination  of  the  unit  weight  of 
paper  by  means  of  measuring  its  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness  gives  only  an  apparent  value,  while  the  act- 
ual unit  weight,  whereby  the  existing  air  spaces  are 
taken  into  account  is  determined  by  means  of  the  dis- 
placement method.  The  weight  of  the  glass  vessel  is 
determined  in  air,  water  and  oil'  and  also  the  weight 
of  the  paper  in  air  and  oil  and  the  formula  for  the 
unit  weight  (Muller,  "Zivilingenieur",  1S82)  is 
then  calculated  from  these  values.  The  oil.  for  which 
purpose  the  oil  of  'turpentine  is  satisfactoi'y,  quickly 
displaces  all  of  the  air  from  the  pores  of  the  papei. 
Knowing  the  apparent  and  actual  unit  weights  the 
degree  of  porositr  of  the  papt'r  can  be  calculated 
— J.S. 

A-15.  Cellulose  titrations.  Walter  Quist,  Papier- 
Fabrikant.  17,  618-824  (1919).  The  method  used  l)y 
the  author  is  a  modification  of  the  one  adopted  by 
Riehtor  in  his  researches  of  1912.  20  gms.  of  moist 
cellulose,  which  is  25%  dry  substance,  as  well  as  W^ 
ce.  of  distilled  water  are  placed  in  a  graduated  cyl- 
inder fitted  with  a  ground  glass  stopper,  shaken  care- 
fully and  filtered  through  a  thin  silk  cloth.  The  fil- 
trate is  then  poured  l)ack  into  the  flask,  measnreil. 
and  mixed  with  20  ce.  of  an  ethereal  iodoeosin  solu- 
tion, containing  2  mg.  of  iodoeosin  liter.  It  is  again 
shaken  and,  if  necessary,  titrated  first  with  0.01 
hydrochloric  acid  until  colorless,  and  then  with  O.Ol 
potassium  hydrate  until  a  weak  rose  color  is  reached. 
This  method  has  been  used  for  bleaelied  and  un- 
bleached sulfite  pulp,  sulfate  pulp  and  hydro  and  oxy- 
cellulose  with  a  view  of  determining  the  I'dationshiji 
between  the  results  of  these  titrations  and  tiu'  quality 
of  the  paper  made  from  these  pulps  as  regards  siz- 
ing. Most  of  the  .sulfite  pulps  investigated  contained 
free  acid,  which  if  calculated  as  sulphuric  acid  a- 
mounted  to  about  0.1  gm.  in  1000  gms.  of  pulp.  — J.S. 


A-15.  Cotton  and  wood  cellulose.  Anon.  Papier- 
h-abrikant,  17,  1919-1920  (1919).  A  comparison  of 
the  two  tyjjes  of  cellulose  fibres  with  respect  to  their 
use  in  textiles. — J.S. 

A-0.  Acetyl  content  of  lignin.  II.  Pringsheim  ajul 
H.  Magnus,  Z.  Physiol,  chem.  105.  179-186  (1919).  The 
acid  formed  from  wood  products  on  treatment  with 
caustic  alkalies  arise  chiefly  from  the  lignin,  but  a 
small  fraction  may  be  formed  from  the  cellulose.  The 
lignin  of  hornbeam  wood  contains  nearly  twice  as 
much  acetyl  as  that   of  pinewood. — J.S. 

B-3.  Hydroplane  forest  fire  patrol.  Pulp  and 
Paper  17  893  (1919)  through  Laurentide  -Digester. 
Possibilities  discussed  from  the  experiences  with  a 
hydroplane  used  by  St.  Maurice  Forest  Protection 
Association  during  summer  of  1919. — R.C. 

E-2.  Strehlenert's  sulfite  coal  process.  Max  Mil- 
ler. Papier-Fabrikant.  17,  917-919  (1919).  A  dis- 
mission of  the  recent  advances  made  in  this  process. 
The  time  of  the  recreation  in  large  autoclaves  has 
been  shown  to  be  surprisingly  uniform.  The  press. 
and  temp,  whose  limits  were  formerly  20  kg.  and  200" 
( '.  respectively,  have  been  considerably  reduced.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  cooking  and  as  long  as  the  tem- 
])erature  remains  low,  no  si^lphuric  acid  shoidd  be 
formed,  in  order  that  the  useful  receipt  may  be  ob- 
tained. On  this  basis  all  of  the  air  is  withdrawn  from 
the  autoclave  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  so  that 
the  acid  material  is  not  available  for  more  oxidation. 
—J.  S. 

E-2.  Waste  sulfite  and  its  value  for  the  production 
of  alcohol.  A.  Klein.  Papierztg.,  43,  759-60,  788-4. 
990-1,  1015  Chem.  Zeutr.,  1918,  11,416.  A  discussion 
of  the  process  with  particular  reference  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  liquor  on  the  pulp,  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  waste  liquor,  its  fermentations  and  the 
recovery  of  ethyl  alcohol.  Patent  specifications,  il- 
lustrations and  a  review  f)f  its  economic  value  are 
also   included. — J.S. 

E-0,  F-0,  P-0.  Sulphate  and  sulphite  hazards.  Er- 
ling  Riis,  Warsau  Sulphate  Fibre  Co.  Pulj)  and 
Paper  17,  928  (1919).  Outlines  the  dangers  to  the 
workmen  attendant  upon  the  various  stages  of  the 
manufacture   of   sulphate   and  sulpliite   jiuliis. — R.C. 

E-0.  Acid  proof  lining  for  experimental  sulphite 
Digester.  Pulp  and  Paper  17,  909  (1919).  Experi- 
ences of  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  relining  their 
(experimental  digester.  After  trjnug  several  linings 
one  was  chosen  consisting  of  a  solid  stone  mass  cast- 
ing of  acid  proof  tile  1 1/2  inches  thick  and  has  given 
sat isfactory  results. — R.C. 

K-12.  The  deposition  of  paper  pulp  on  the  machine 
wire.  Anon.  Papier-Fabrikant,  17,  750-752  (1919). 
A  discussion  of  the  various  factors  influencing  the 
formation  of  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  wire  of  a  Four- 
drinier  machine. — T.S. 

K-12.  Duties  of  a  machine  tender.  Paul  Smith. 
Pulp  and  Paper  17,  889  (1919)  through  Paper  Inds. 
Description  of  responsibilities  and  duties  of  a  machine 
tender  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  paper  nui- 
chine.— R.C. 
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,\lr.  U.  SlR'iriff,  of  tlie  liodgf-Shcrriff  Vii\n'r  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  has  just  returned  from  a  business  trip 
to  Great  Britain,  returning  on  the  Empress  of  France. 
In  conversation  with  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 
.Mr.  Shei'riff  summed  up  his  impressions  of  Canadian 
jiaper  trade  prospects  with  the  Motherland  by  saying 
that  there  was  a  great  feeling  of  friendship  for  Can- 
ada in  Great  Britain  and  that  they  are  prepared  to 
support  Canadian  paper  manufacturers  if  the  Canad- 
ian manufacturers  treat  them  fairly.  The  old  saying 
that  "An  Englishman's  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond" 
still  holds  good  over  there  and  as  long  as  good  treat- 
ment is  meted  out  by  the  Canadian  paper  man  there 
will  be  a  good  market  in  Great  Britain  for  the  Can- 
adian product.  The  feeling  is  one  of  friendship  ex- 
tended to  every  department  of  business  activity, 
largely  devoted  by  Canada's  great  achievements  in 
the  war,  and  while  they  are  not  giving  anything  away 
for  nothing  they  are  ready  to  give  a  preference  to 
this  country,  particularly  in  paper  products  if  we  see 
that  our  quality  of  output  is  as  good,  or  a  little  bit  bet- 
ter, than  that  from  the  foreign  market.  Mr.  Sherriff 
sounded  a  not  of  warning  against  Canadian  manu- 
facturers overbooking  orders  for  shipment  to  Great 
Britain  and  urged  that  the  paper  makers  accppt  no 
orders  that  they  are  not  sure  of  fulfilling,  in  order 
that  confidence  in  the  trade  relations  between  ihe 
lwo  countries  might  be  maintained. 

Hamilton,  Out.,  will  have  a  new  paper  industry. 
Tressider  Bros  who  were  associated  with  the  Paper 
Goods  Company  and  still  retain  an  interest  in  that 
business,  will  go  into  the  manufacture  of  fancy  i)aper 
boxes  of  all  kinds,  with  R.  A.  Tressider  as  manager 
and  J.  W.  Tressider  as  superintendent.  They  have 
opened  their  new  plant  in  the  premises  recently  oc- 
cupied by  the  Red  Cross  Society  on  Wellington  JStnet 
north.  About  twenty  five  hands  are  being  employed 
at  the  start. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  undergraduate  newspaper  staff 
in  the  University  College  Women's  Union  at  Toronto 
University  it  was  decided  to  form  a  "Women's  Jour- 
nalistic Association."  The  purpose  of  the  organiz- 
ation is  to  foster  journalistic  production  in  all  its 
phases.  A  constitution  has  been  drafted  and  offi.'crs 
will  be  selected  later. 

Frank  Rolph  was  tendered  a  dinner  by  the  direet- 
ore  of  Rolph,  Clark,  Stone,  Limited  at  the  National 
Club  in  Toronto  in  celebration  of  his  seventy-fifth 
birthday.  In  addition  to  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany quite  a  number  of  Mr.  Rolph 's  old  friends  were 
present.  Mr.  Rolph.  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  dean 
of  lithographing  in  Canada,  was  the  recipient  of  many 
congratulations  in  the  after-dinner  speeches  that  w.'re 
given. 

Tenders  were  closed  recently  for  the  timber-cutting 
rights  on  the  Minnietakie  Lake  limit,  the  contract  be- 
ing awarded  to  George  Farlinger.  This  is  the  limit 
that    gained    prominence    when   Hartley    Dewart.    the 


Ontario  Tjiberal  leader  protested  in  a  letter  to  thi- 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Foiests  for  Ontario,  that  il 
had  not  been  properly  advertised  and  that  it  i-ould 
not  be  cruised  at  this  time  of  the  year.  This  slate 
ment  was  subsequently  denied.  There  are  between  1') 
and  20  square  miles  in  the  limit.  The  i)rices  quoted 
by  Mr.  Farlinger  are  as  follows;  $2  dues,  jilus  a  bonus 
of  $7.75  per  thousand  for  spruce;  $2  dues,  plus  $19.50 
per  thousand  for  white  pine ;  $2  dues,  plus  $10.75  jjer 
thousand  for  red  pine;  $2  dues,  plus  $7.75  per  thou- 
sand for  jack  pine;  5c.  dues,  plus  HVo  cents  each  for 
ties;  40  cents  dues,  plus  75  cents  a  cord  for  spruce 
for  pulp;  20  cents  dues.  i)lus  25  cents  a  cord  for  other 
pulp  woods  such  as  balsam.  po|)lar,  etc.,  and  25  cents 
dues,  plus  3  cents  a  cord  for  all  other  rough  timber. 
The  union  job  printers,  pressmen  and  bookbinders 
of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  to  the  number  of  350  went  on 
strike  this  week  because  their  demand  for  an  increase 
from  $28.80  to  $35.00  a  week  fo  the  next  six  months 
and  to  $37.00  a  week  for  the  following  six  nionth.s 
was  refused.  The  bosses  offered  $32.00  a  week,  the 
same  as  the  Toronto  scale,  and  to  meet  any  advance 
that  might  be  made  in  Toronto,  or  $33.00  uncondition 
ally.     This  offer  was  refused. 

IJ.  H.  Morrison,  formerly  editor  and  projirietor  of 
The  Bancroft  Times,  which  he  disposed  of  about  a  year 
ago,  has  gone  to  Tweed  t<i  assume  the  management 
of  The  Tweed  News. 

The  Canada  Gazette  contains  notice  of  the  incorpor- 
ation of  the  Valleyfield  Coated  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  business  of  the 
National  Paper  Company.  Limited,  and  carrying  on 
a  general  paper  manufacturing  business.  Among  the 
incorporators  are  F.  P.  Brais,  advocate,  and  Lilly 
Copping,  clerk.  Another  comi)any  just  incorporated 
is  L.  N.  Godfre.y  Company.  Limited,  which  is  em- 
powered to  operate  lundier  and  I'ulp  mills.  The  in- 
(=orporatos  are  Montreal  men. 

The  Western  Canada  Pulp  and  Paper  Comjiany. 
Limited,  has  been  granted  incorporation  for  the  pur- 
jjose  of  carrying  on  business  as  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  all  branches  of  the  pulp  and  paper  and  al- 
lied industries.  Among  the  incorporators  are  -T.  .\. 
Kent,  M.  C.  Purvis,  G.  M.  Jarvis.  all  of  Toronto. 

O.  M.  Alger.  fornuuMy  i)ropriet(U'  of  the  Tweed  Xews. 
it  is  stated,  will  move  to  Oshawa  where  he  has  in 
contemplation  the  establishment  of  a  newspajjcr  to 
l)e  known  as  the  OshaAva  Telegram.  He  expects  to 
get  the  new  venture  under  way  about  ifarch  1  and 
it  will  include  a  job  printing  plant. 

The  Sidney  Rubber  Roofing  Company.  Ltd..  have 
.secured  a  loan  of  $100,000  from  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment of  British  Columbia  under  the  Department 
of  Industries  Act.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects to  which  the  loan  will  be  applied  is  the  erection 
of  a  pulp  and  paper  mill,  as  it  is  the  firm's  intention 
to  branch  into  the  paper  business  and  thus  broaden 
its  activities. 
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CANADIAN    TRADE    CONDITIONS. 

Turouto,  January  81. — Cauadian  paper  makers  and 
jobbers  are  still  being  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  take 
eare  of  the  home  market  auj  when  exhaustive  efforts 
have  been  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Canad- 
ian consumers  there  is  very  little  left  for  export. 
By  reason  of  the  tremendous  demand  at  home  and 
the  ever-increasing  shortage  in  most  lines  Canadian 
inauufacturers  are  compelled  to  forego  a  very  profit- 
able business  abroad.  Other  countries  are  clamoring 
for  Canadian  goods  and  the  demand  is  so  iusistant  that 
manufacturers  say  that  they  could  get  almost  any 
price  for  their  product  were  they  able  to  supply  it. 
But  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  present 
shortage  in  newsprint  and  other  paper  lines  in  Canada 
being  relieved  and  it  appears  certain  that  for  several 
months  to  come  tlie  manufacturers  and  distributors 
will  continue  to  ration  out  their  products  in  an  endea- 
vor to  at  least  partially  meet  the  demand  of  their  cus- 
tomers. Manufacturers  say  that  they  are  living  from 
hand  to  mouth  in  respect  to  the  receipt  of  raw  mater- 
ials and  while  they  manage  to  get  hold  of  a  .shipment 
of  material  today  at  a  certain  figure  they  don't  know 
what  that  material  is  going  to  cost  tomorrow  or  wheth- 
er or  not  they  can  get  it.  As  a  conseqiience  the  price 
lists  in  practically  all  lines  of  paper  have  been  with- 
drawn. Buyers  of  pulpwood  are  competing  in  their  ef- 
forts to  secure  supplies  and  this  is  helping  to  send  up 
the  prices  while  the  production  of  pulpwood  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  lumber  o|)erations.  Desjute  these 
conditions,  however,  pulpwood  is  coming  through  a 
little  more  freely  and  one  dealer  in  Toronto  said  that 
his  firm  were  getting  all  they  could  handle. 

For  the  second  time  within  a  iiiontli  wrajjping  i)apers 
took  a  jump  this  week  the  following  prices  now  be- 
ing in  effect :  grey  rag  and  white  wrapping,  $6  for 
car  lots,  $6.50  for  ton  lots  or  more;  less  than  ton 
lots  i^T.oO:  "B"  Manila.  $6.25  for  car  lots.  $6.75  for 
ton  lots  or  more,  -$7.50  for  less  than  ton  lots:  No.  1 
Manila  and  fibre  $8  for  car  lots,  $8.75  for  ton  lots 
or  more  and  $9.50  for  less  than  ton  lots. 

There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of  paper 
bags  of  about  five  to  eight  per  cent,  the  discount  off 
list   jiricos   now    being   as   follows    in    car   load    lots   to 


.jobbers:   Manila   iiags  30  and  5'/t  :  kraft  40  and  5%: 
white  confectionery  bags  34%  :  gusset  side  flat  24% . 

Imported  cards  and  cover  paper  have  also  gone  up, 
the  latter  being  quoted  now  at  an  increase  of  ten 
per  cent  while  with  a  twenty  per  cent  increase  for 
bonds  in  the  United  States,  a  corresponding  increase 
is  looked  for  shortly  li^ere. 

-lobbers  in  all  lines  of  papers  and  the  manufacturers 
of  papeteries,  blank  books  and  stationery  are  all  ex- 
tremely busy,  but  with  stock  very  hard  to  get,  they 
are  nn)nths  behind  with  their  orders  ad  customers  are 
clamoring  for  supplies.  The  bookbiudery  depart- 
ments of  the  stationery  firms  are  up  against  another 
three  cent  rise  in  bookbinder's  cloth,  this  article  now 
lieing  quoted  at  39  l/2c.  The  pre-war  price  was  12e. 
The  manufacturer  of  blank  books  at  least  knows  what 
his  cloth  is  going  to  cost  him  when  estimating  on  a 
job  but  with  i)aper  it  is  different.  He  is  up  against 
his  competitors  when  submitting  his  estimates  and  at 
the  same  tme  he  doesn't  know  what  his  paper  is  going 
to  cost  him,  for  all  prices  have  been  withdrawn  and 
prices  are  subject  to  those  prevailing  at  the  time  of 
shipment.  A  case  this  week  is  on  record  in  Toronto 
where  a  blank  book  manufacturer  was  asked  to  ten- 
der on  one  liiuidred  ledgers  for.  one  of  the  banks. 
He  put  in  his  tender  but  doesn't  know  whether  he 
is  going  to  nuike  oi-  lose  on  the  transaction  for  he  has 
to  take  chances  on  aiiothei'  rise  in  ledger  papers  be- 
fore he  gets  the  job  out.  if  the  contract  is  awarded  to 
him. 

In  the  rag  and   papei'  stock  department  of  the  trade 
tliere  is  a  brisk  demand.     There  is  a  big  demand  for  all 
urades  of  new  and  old  cotton  rags  and  mills  are  buying 
fir(>ly.   while   pi'ices  are   on   the  up-grade. 
Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Toronto. 

Xo.   1    white  envelope  cuttings $5.00 

\o.  1   soft  white  shavings $4.75 

White  Blanks $3.00 

Heavv  Ledgei-  Stock     -$2.75 

No.  \  magazine $2.50 

No.  1  book  stock $1.75 

Xo.  1    Manilas !f52-75 

\-.^       1      ^.••^■nt    TVroniln  $1  .-50 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 


8311 


50   E.  42nd  STREET        telephones  3312  murray  hh 


We  are  always  in  the  market 
and  ready  to  pay  good  prices 
for 


SULPHITES 


NEW  YORK 


Bleached  and  Unbleached  ol 
Canadian  manufacture. 
Write  and  let  us  show    you 
what  we  can  do. 
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,    ,         ,,                                                               .    ..$1.00  output  sold  for  months,  some  as  far  ahead  as  a  year. 

h  olUecl  news ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  refusing  to  enter  into  further  engagements. 

Uver  issue,  news •   -^-^  ^r,  Transient  buyers  as  a  result  are  up  against  it  in  cov- 

Kratt  . .   .  .   . .   •  ■ 2J.  ^^.j^^     ^j^^jj.  ^^ants.      Price  cuts  little  or  no  object,  and 

No.  1  c  ean  mixed  papers 17Vo-18c  such  lots  has  find  their  way  into  the  open  market  arc 

No.  1  sl^t  cuttings^    ...  ^... l£_14i/.  fetching    .strong    values.    Sales    Of    machine    finished 

No.  1  unbleached  cot  on  cuttm-s 121/ o  book  paper  have  been  recorded  at  better  than  10  cents 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings /-  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^j,!^^  ^^^  supercalcndered  book  is  read- 
No.  1  blue  overall  cuttniss ^^^  jjy  fetching  between  10  and  11  cents. 

Bleached  .shoo  clip  ..   .. rpj^^  newsprint  market  remains  firm.     There  is  no 

White  cotton  hosiery  cnlt.ngs     ioc  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^h^^^  economy  publishers  have  been  obliged 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings ^^  practice  has  cut  into  the  consumption  to  an  extent 

New^  light   flanncllette   cuttings ^^i^<-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  influence  on  the  market.  The 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  ■••••■■•■ r,l_r;i/,,  average  daily  newspaper  publisher  is  using  paper  up 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked).  Ao.  i o     ou^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^.^^  -^^^^  .^^  ^^^^  _^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  tonnage  as  he  can 

Flocks  and  satiucttes »-^^  see  his  way  clear  to  do  without  jeopardizing  his  futuiv 

Tailor  rags "  '      '  supply.     Spot  lots  of  news  in  standard  rolls  is  freely 

Gunny  bagging ''A  ^  selling  at  from  8  to  10  cents  per  pound  whenever  it 

Manila  Rope "4     '  Is  offered  but  it  is  scarcely  obtainable  in  sizable  quan- 

titles. 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS.  Manufacturers  of  fine  papers  are  generally  follow- 
New  York,  January,  31. — Available  supplies  of  prac-  i^g  the  lead  of  the  chief  producer  of  this  kind  of  paper 
tically  all  kinds  of  paper  remain  at  a  very  low  level  in  boosting  prices,  the  advances  ranging  around  20 
and  the  market  is  characterized  by  an  exceedingly  pgi-  cent  previously  ruling  quotations.  This  develop- 
strong  tone.  Demand  has  reached,  a  poiM  where  ment,  rather  than  discouraging  buyers,  seemingly  has 
matters  of  price  are  a  secondary  consideration  to  buy-  acted  to  stimulate  demand,  and  mills  are  hard  put  to 
ers  in  their  anxiety  to  cover  requirements,  and  almost  it  in  filling  the  wants  of  all  their  customers.  Tissues 
any  prices  within  reason  are  freely  paid  when  paper  is  are  quotably  higher  and  are  much  more  difficult  to 
forthcoming,  whether  for  spot  or  future  delivery,  secure  for  prompt  delivery.  Coarse  papers  are  firm  in 
Mills  almost  as  a  unit  are  sold  up  to  such  an  extent  price  and  are  moving  in  consistent  fashion  and  in  large 
that  they  are  flatly  refusiuf?  to  accept  additional  busi-  volume.  The  board  market  is  strong  and  some  inanu- 
ness.  Tliis  condition  applies  to  manufacturers  of  all  facturers  have  again  advanced  prices,  notablj'  on 
classes  of  paper-writing,  newsprint,  book,  tissue,  wrap-  news  board,  which  is  now  quoted  at  $75  to  $80  a  ton  at 
ping  and  specialty  grades.  The  policy  pursued  by  the  mills.  The  chief  reason  for  this  further  uptrend  in 
averasre  producer  of  paper  today  is  that  of  doing  what  board  prices  is  the  advancing  cost  of  old  paper  stock, 
he  can  to  keep  regular  customers  supplied  and  of  GROUND  WOOD. — Mechanical  wood  pulp  is  in  a 
ignoring  the  entreaties  of  other  buyers.  A  large  part  very  strong  market  position,  demand  being  of  a  scope 
o'f  the  demand  consequently  is  ffoing  unfilled,  and  that  manufacturers  are  unable  to  satisfy  under  prevail- 
there  are  no  worth  while  signs  that  the  situation  is  ing  conditions,  and  prices  exhibiting  a  sharp  upward 
nearing  improvement  in  this  respect.  tendency.  Cold  weather  in  most  grinding  regions  ser- 
The  reason  for  the  present  condition  of  the  oaper  iously. interferes  with  mill  operations  and  the  current 
market  Avas  ajitly  portrayed  in  the  testimony  of  Fed-  production  of  ground  wood  is  far  below  normal,  while 
eral  Trade  Commission  William  T.  Colver  before  the  consumption  is  fully  as  large  as  it  has  been  at  any 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Washington  time  in  recent  months.  Available  stocks  are  getting 
this  week. '  Mr.  Colver  pointed  out  that  the  prcduc-  down  to  a  vanishing  point  and  offerings  as  a  result  are 
tion  of  newsprint  has  increased  only  10  per  cent  in  exceedingly  light.  Consumers  ar  purchasing  any  kind 
the  last  year,  while  the  consumption  has  gone  up  24  of  ground  wood,  whether  it  has  been  in  store  for  a 
per  cent.  y^^^  *"'  longer  or  whether  coming  fresh  from  grinding 
.  "Stocks  of  paper  are  lower  than  =n  ti-n  years,"  he  stones.  Quotations  range  from  $oO  to  $60  per  ton  at 
told  the  Committee.  "The  production  of  pnnt  paper  shipping  points,  and  freshly  ground  pulp  of  prime 
last  year  was  1,322,928  tons,  while  the  consumption  quality  is  readily  fetching  the  higher  figure,  while 
was  1.705,091  tons.  Stocks  at  the  mills  on  December  pulp  that  has  been  stored  for  many  months  is  .selling 
31.  1919,  were  only  15,369  tons,  as  compared  with  38,-  -r.  +')0  and  more. 

998  tons  on  January  1,  1917."  CHEMICAL    PULP.— No    important    fluctuation    in 

While  consumption  of  newsprint  has  increased  prob-  chemical  wood  pulp  prices  have  occurred  this  week, 

ably  in   proportionately  larp-er  volume   than   that   of  the  market  has  displayed  a  firm  undertone  and  prae- 

any  other  class  of  paper  it  unquestionably  has  been  be-  tically  all  the  supply  made  available  has  been  quickly 

vend  the  increase  in  production,  which  accounts  for  absorbed  by  buyers.     The  situation  is  such  that  con- 

the  prevailing  tightness  of  available  supplies.  As  long  >umers   invariably   have   to   seek   sellers   to   get   pulp 

as  consumption  continues  at  the  present  rate  therefore  rather  than   the   latter  sending  their  salesmen  to  the 

it  is  but  logical  to  expect  paper  to  remain  scarce  and  former  to  offer  supplies.  Most  pulp  mills  on  this  side 

prices  high.  of  the  Canadian  border  are  sold  up  for  some  months 

The  market  for  book  papers  is  very  strong.  Condi-  and  are  not  desirous  of  accepting  business  for  fulfill- 

tions  exist  that  doubtless  never  before  have  been  ex-  ment  further  off,  while  importers  have  but  limited  ton- 

perienced  by  manufacturers  and   distributors  of  this  nages  to  offer,  finding  a  ready  outlet  among  rcprular 

class  of  paper.  Demand  is  of  an  acute  cTiaracter  and  customers  for  all  the  supply  they  have   in  hand.  Sul 

luills  simply   are  unable  to  cope  with   it.     Local  Job-  phites   of   every   quality      are    firm    in    price    and   are 

hers  report   that  regardless  to  what  efforts  they  go  moving  in  steady  fashion.  Domestic  bleached  sulphite 

they  meet  with  scant  success  in  obtainins  fresh  sup  is  selling  at  6  to  6.25  cents  per  pound  at  mills,  while 

plies.     Manufacturers  -ivith  few  exfpptions  h»vp  their  easy  bleaching  sulphite  of  domestic  origrin  coramand.s 
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4.75  to  5  ceuts.  and  luibleaclied  sulphite  ut  iiewspi-iut 
grade  3.50  cents.  Soda  pulp  is  actively  sought  aud 
is  selling  at  5  cents  at  mills,  while  demand  for  kraft 
appears  to  be  constantly  quickening. 

RAGS. — The  excitement  in  the  rag  market  seems  to 
have  died  down  to  an  extent  but  there  is  .still  a  large 
demand  for  most  grades  and  prices  rule  firm  to 
strong.  Papcrmakers  arc  ])lacing  orders  in  a  concert- 
ed way  and  give  every  indication  of  liuying  against 
immediate  needs.  The  heavy  snowiall  throughout 
the  States  has  materially  hampered  collections  and 
dealers  and  packers  assert  that  they  are  not  getting 
anj-where  near  usual  amounts  of  rags,  which  enables 
them  to  be  more  or  less  independent  in  regard  to  such 
stocks  as  they  have  for  sale.-  New  cuttings  are  espe- 
cially strong" in  value,  and  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings 
are  reported  as  having  sold  at  19  cents  a  pound  f.o.b. 
New  York,  although  it  is  likely  these  rags  can  still  be 
bought  in  at  least  some  quarters  at  lower  levels.  Old 
whites  are  firm  and  in  pointed  demand,  and  choice 
packing  of  No.  1  whites  is  worth  as  much  as  14  cents 
to  mills.  Thirds  and  blues  are  moving  in  relatively 
good  volume  at  a  quotational  range  of  5  to  5.50  cents 
at  shipping  points,  depending  on  the  quality  of  pack- 
ing. Roofing  rags  remain  at  a  quotable  basis  of  about 
3.50  cents  f.o.b.  New  York  for  mixed  satinets. 

PAPER  STOCK.— A  decrease  in  «olleetions,  caused 
by  cold  weather  and  the  influenza  epidemic,  and  a 
brisk  demand  from  consuming  sources  have  been 
creative  of  an  excited  market  condition  in  old  paper 
this  week.  Not  in  years  have  prices  advanced  so 
rapidly,  and  most  grades  of  waste  paper  have  sold  at 
surprising  levels.  Flat  folded  newspaper  has  freely 
commanded  2  cents  a  pound i.o.b.  New  York,  and  there 
have  been  instances  where  dealers  and  packers  have 
turned  down  orders  at  this  basis  in  the  fear  that  prices 
were  going  higher.  Heavy  book  stock  has  sold  at  3.25 
cents  New  York,  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  1.25  cents,  soft 
white  shavings  of  No.  1  (iualit\-  at  5  cents,  No.  1  hard 
white  shavings  at  6  cents,  and  old  print  Manilas  at 
2.25  cents.  In  fact,  for  a  time  the  market  was  purely 
a  runawa.v  affair,  and  while  the  situation  has  quieted 
down  a  bit  as  a  result  of  the  retirement  of  a  good 
many  mills  as  bu.vers,  there  has  as  ,vet  been  little  re- 
cession in  values.  What  lies  ahead  for  the  market  is 
problematical,  but  tlu-re  seems  no  doubting  that  stocks 
are  light  and  that  mills  need  supplies,  which  would 
seem  to  point  to  a  maintenance  of  pricc-s  at  levels  very 
close  to  those  now  prevailing. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  RAGGING.— A  good  demand  ex- 
ists for  old  rope  of  paperinaking  qualit.v  aud  supplies 
are  moving  toward  consumers  in  a  consistent  manner. 
No.  1  ^Manila  rope  is  (piotablc  at  6.75  to  7  cents  per 
pound  at  shipping  i)oints,  and  manufacturers  are  ab- 
sorbing about  all  that  is  offered.  Old  bagging  is  in  a 
little  firmer  market  position  and  sales  of  No.  1  scraji 
bagging  at  3.25  to  3.50  cents  f.o.b.  New  York  have 
been  recorded. 

i\f\  NEW  SULPHITE  MILL  FOR  GASPE 
V/  fV  telegram  from  Toronto  received  by  the  Pnl)i  and 
Taper  ^yiagazine,  Wednesday  advises  briefl.v  that  a 
200  tim  sulphite  mill  is  to  be  erected  near  New  Rich- 
mond, in  the  Bay  f'haleur  district.  Arthur  Sande.  en- 
gineer, whose  headquarters  are  in  the  Lister  Rldg.. 
Hamilton,  will  call  for  tenders  on  the  mill,  towns,  etc., 
development  and  water  supply.  Plans  will  be  ready 
February  12th,  and  the  contract  is  to  be  let  on  a  basis 
of  cost   plus  percentage. 


EXPORTS  UP  10  MILLIONS  IN  8  MONTHS. 

t  anadian  pulp  aud  paper  exports  for  November  reach- 
ed a  total  value  of  $9,016,987,  an  increase  of  $1,861, 
137  over  those  of  the  corresponding  month  of  1918. 
I'lic  distribution  was  as  follows:  - 


November 
Paper   and    Mfrs.    of 

i'ulp.  chemical 

I'nlp.    mechanical .  .  .  . 

Totals 


iyi«.  1919. 

$3,812,705  $4,911,514 

2,943,2i)4  3.108,065 

399,851  997.408 


.$7,155,850    $9,016,987 


Exports  of  news]n'int  for  the  month  totalled  1,136,- 
651  cwt.,  valued  at  $4,159,078,  of  which  1,081,514  cwt  . 
valued  at  $3,952,162  went  to  the  United  States,  and 
23,548  cwt..  valued  at  $84,414,  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
the    rest   being   scattered. 

Paper  board  shipments  amount  to  $313,860  in  value ; 
roofing  paper  to  $129,210.  and  wrapping  paper  to 
$214.!)37. 

Puli)wii(nl  cxi)orts  amounted  to  60,098  cords  valued 
at  $635,361  against  85,239  cords,  valued  at  $866^361 
in   November  1918. 

Total  pulp  and  paper  exports  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1919,  amounted  in  value 
to  .$64,626,540  against'  $53,954,984  in  1918,  an  increase 
(if  $10,671,556  for  1919  distributed  as  follows:— 

Eight  nionth.s.  1918.  1919. 

Paper   and   Mfr.s.   of    $28,886,120  $37,985,676 

Pulp,    chemical 21,760,738  21,082.402 

Pulp,    mechanical 3,308.126  5.558.462 


Totals 


.$53,954,984     $64.62fi..54') 


Exports  of  unmanufactured  pulpwood  for  the  eight 
months  period  amounted  to  1,132.987  cords,  valued  at 
$10,846,864  in  1918.  against  631.941.  valued  at  $6,321.- 
540  in  li)19.  a  decrease  ot'  501,046  cords  in  quantity 
and  of  $4,525,324  in  value  for  the  later  period.  Ex- 
j)ortN  of  pul])  wood  have  been  gradually  dec!ij;nig 
tlirouirhont    the   year. 

MAYO'S  MILL  ENLARGES  CAPACITY. 

The  Ironsides  Board  Corporation,  Norwich,  Conn., 
which  is  being  managcil  by  J.  G.  Mayo,  went  on  an 
eight  hour  basis  February  1st.  instead  of  eleven  and 
thirteen  hours  as  formerly  and  ila.v  workers  on  a  IH/o 
hour  basis.  This  step  has  been  contemplated  for  some 
time,  past  and  arrangements  to  put  it  into  effect  have 
just  been  possible  to  conclude. 

At  present  the  out])Ut  of  the  two  machines  is  100 
tons  i»er  day  of  the  highest  grade  news  and  Manila 
boards,  all  of  which  has  been  disposed  of  for  1920. 

They  are  installing  three  Sturtevanf  heating  s.vs- 
tems  and  three  stone  roll  beaters  as  well  as  two  new 
breaker  beaters  and  look  forward  within  niuet.v  da.vs 
to  having  the  plant  fully  renovated  aud  operating  at 
maximum  capacity.  They  are  burning  oil  for  fuel  a)ul 
the  results  are  all  that  could  l)e  desired. 


VANCOUVER  SUPPLY  HOUSES  BUSY 

The  variiiUN  mill  supply  hiiuses  in  \  anoouver  arc 
busy  these  days  furnisiiing  estimates  for  new  pulp  and 
pajier  jilants.  Most  of  the  boys  are  reticent  and  sa.v 
they  cannot  divulge  any  names,  but  all  kinds  of  sur- 
mises are  made  as  to  who  are  back  of  the  new  under- 
takings, which  are  in  the  air.  Looks  good  for  B.  (". 
just  now. 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Cellulose  Union,  Helsingfors,  Finland 

and 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^Helsingfors,  Finland 

According  to  advice  from  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  dated  January  1  7th,  United  States  imported 
from  Europe  during  the  month  of  November,  1919,  27801  tons  of 
Chemical  Wood  Pulp.  Of  this  FINLAND  supplied  8275  tons 
or  29.7 6*^*  about  one  third  of  the  entire  tonnage.  This  speaks  w^ell  for 
the  quality  of  Finnish  pulps.  There  is  a  REASON  w^hy  the  American 
paper  makers  like  Finnish  goods.     You  should  find  out ! 
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Do  You  Require  More  Capital  ? 

For  ten  years,  Royal  Securities     'orporation 
has  been  associated  witli  the  dev(  iopment  and 
financing  of  Canada's  most  successful  pulp 
and  paper  enterprises. 
Among  them  are : 

Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company. 

Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

Price  Bros.  &  Company. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 

Fraser  Companies,  lAmited. 
Do  you  desire  to  pay  off  floating  indebted- 
ness; increase  your  plant  capacity;  or  acquire 
additional  properties? 

If  so,  why  not  let  us  suggest  ways  of  financ- 
ing your  requirements?  Our  Engineering 
and  Statistical  Departments  are  at  your  dis- 
posal. 

Royal  Securities 

^    'corporation 

LIMITED 
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We    are    prepared    to    deliver 

promptly   in  any    desired 

quantity  the  following: 

Auramine 

Basic  Green 

Chrysoidine  R 

Chrysoidine  Y 

Methyl  Violet 
Orange 

Basic  News  Blue 
Caustic  Soda 
Stearate  of  Calcium 
Stearate  of  Alumina. 
Bismarck  Brown 
Pulp  Colors 

Vegetable  Tallow 
Casein 

Soda  Ash 

Bleaching  Powder 

A.   Klipstein   &  Company,    Ltd. 

12  St.  Peter  St.,  Montreal. 

Sole  Selling  Agents  for 
A.  Klipstein  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 


FOREST  SURVEY  OF  ONTARIO  UNDER  WAY 

The  ('oiiiiiiission  nf  r'oiiscrvnt  icin  lins  maile  nil  oxi^el 
lent  bt'prinning  njmn  the  survey  of  the  forest  resources 
of  Ontario,  under  the  direction  of  K.  D.  Craig,  assisted 
hy  G.  II.  Edgecombe  and  A.  V.  Gilbert,  both  of  whom 
are  returned  soldiers  and  graduate  foresters  of  consid- 
erable practical  experience.  The  Ontario  Govern- 
ment has  recognized  the  value  of  this  project  by  af- 
fording co-operation  in  the  securing  of  much  data  of 
great  value  from  departmental  reconls,  as  well  as  by 
instructing  its  field  staff  to  assist  with  further  infor- 
mation, to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Splendid  co- 
operation in  the  collection  of  information  relative  to 
timber  stands  and  forest  conditions  generally  has 
also  been  afforded  by  timber  owners,  both  individual.* 
and  corporations. 

Onlj-  to  a  limited  extent  is  it  physically  possible  for 
the  Commission  to  make  actual  cruises  or  first  hand 
examinations  of  timber  stands.  Experience  has.  how- 
ever, .shown  tliat  highly  valuable  results  can  be  se- 
cured by  collecting  all  availabe  data  from  timber 
owners,  governmental  agencies,  explorers,  surveyors, 
cruisers,  etc.,  checking  one  source  of  information 
against  another,  and  verifying  the  data  by  a  limited 
amount   of  field   observation. 

A  pro.iect  of  this  character  necessarily  requires  con- 
siderable time  for  completion,  particularly  with  only 
a  limited  staff  available.  It  is,  however,  of  great 
l)ractical  value  in  dispelling  current  ideas  of  inexhaus- 
tible forest  resources,  as  well  as  in  laying  an  intelli- 
gent foundation  for  a  sound  national  forestry  policy. 
In  any  such  policy,  increased  protection  of  the  forests 
from  destruction" by  fire  is  an  absolutely  essential  ele- 
ment, together  with  such  practical  regulation  of  cut- 
ting methods  as  will  make  the  production  of  a  second 
crop  possible  on  logged-over  lands. — Clyde  Leavitt 
in    "Conservation." 


HOW  CHILDREN  MAY  HELP  TO  AVOID 
MOTOR  ACCIDENTS 

This  is  the  ]irize  winner  in  an  essay  contest  conduc- 
ted by  the  Ontario  Safety  League  for  children  of  12 
years  or  under.  It  is  indicative  of  important  results 
that  may  be  obtained  for  safe  practices  by  starting 
the  children  in  the  right  way  of  thinking  and  act- 
ing:— ■ 

Children  should  form  a  habit  of  carefullness.  Bad 
habits  and  carelessness  are  the  cause  of  most  acci- 
dents. The  most  important  habits  are  obedience  and 
listening  to  what  adults  tell  us. 

Because  we  see  older  people  going  close  to  moving 
automobiles  we  should  not  do  it.  becau.se  they  do  not 
get  excited  so  readily. 

We  .should  train  the  little  ones  both  by  example  and 
precept.  In  the  evening  take  them  to  the  park  and 
keep  them  off  the  street. 

When  crossing  the  street  watch  the  moving  ears 
and  the  drivers'  signals.  We  must  always  cross  at 
corners  Cars  should  always  run  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  street  This  helps  us  to  avoid  motor  ac- 
cidents. 

One  day  I  saw  a  boy  sitting  on  the  back  of  an  auto- 
mobile. This  may  have  lead  to  the  death  of  a  small 
bov  who  tried  to  do  the  same. 

.TAMES  BRADLEY.   (Age  10  years  i 
77  Eccle-s  St.,  Ottawa. 


Don't   leave   something:    in 
next  man  to  fall  over. 
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Weighing  standard  roll 
of  news  print  paper  on 
Fairbanks  Dial    Scales. 


Cut  Time 

and  Labor  Costs 

—  stop  and  figure  out  the  time  wasted  in  weighing  and 
computing  weights.  It  amounts  to  considerable  in  a 
year. 

FAIRBANKS 

Dial  Scales 

i'liininate  all  the  waste  time  and  labor  it  is  possible  to 
save.  They  put  your  weighing  on  an  efficient  basis. 
The  plainly  graduated  dial  does  this. 

Ask    us  about   these    scales,   and   the 
work    they    will    do    in    your    plant. 
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TEXTILE  MEi\  I)Oi\'T  LIKE  IT  ElTliEU. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
has  been  suffering  from  the  efforts  of  a  government 
which  has  heen  a  bit  over-assiduous  in  behalf  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  business  enterprise  in  the  Dominion.  A 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  time  and  attention 
of  everybody,  from  the  president  to  the  office  boy,  has 
been  directed  to  providing  government  enquirei's  wirli 
information  that  has  been  more  or  less  relevant  to 
matters  under  investigation.  The  result  has  been  a 
very  considerable  inconvenience,  to  say  the  least,  of  the 
management  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills.  The  recently 
appointed  Board  of  Commerce  has  now  taken  up  tiic 
matter  of  prices  of  textiles  and  a  questionnaire  has  been 
submitted  to  manufacturers  of  cloth.  A  howl  of  pro- 
test has  gone  up  from  those  affected,  who  state  that 
not  only  are  they  burdened  with  this  .unnecessary 
labor,  but  that  no  good  purpose  will  be  served  by  the 
information  obtained  when  it  is  collected.  Paper  mak- 
ers can  sympathize  with  the  textile  men  in  their  troubles 
but  at  the  same  time  many  will  realize  that  this  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  is  more  directlj' 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Canada  than  the  news- 
print investigations  ever  even  pretended  to  be. 

When  such  a  government  agency  has  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing the  price  of  such  necessary  articles  of  common 
consumption  as  food,  shoes,  clothing  and  building  ma- 
tei'ials  for  the  shelter  of  the  people  it  will  then  be 
time  to  consider  whether  such  articles  as  paper,  the 
price  of  which  is  largely  due  to  the  cost  of  the  labor 
which  produces  it  and  the  demand  by,  and  willingness 
of,  the  consumer  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  product — 
it  will  then  be  time  for  a  limitation  of  the  price  of  sut-ii 
incidental  commodities  important  though  they  are. 

By  that  time  the  people  will  be  so  disgusted  with 
government  investigations  and  abortive  attempts  to 
regulate  prices  that  the  administration  which  dares  to 
institute  another  enquiry  will  do  so  at  the  peril  of  ita 
public  life.  The  people's  money  can  be  spent  to  better 
advantage. 


FORESTRY  IN  THE  U.S.  SENATE. 
A  recent  report  from  Washington  intimates  that  a 
certain  senator  has  the  idea  that  an  ailment  affecting  a 
certain  group  of  American  citizens  will  be  cured  by 
having  somebody  else  take  the  medicine.  His  idea  is 
that  an  American  commission  might  so  influence  Can- 
adian governments.  Federal  and  Provincial,  that  re- 
strictions on  the  shipment  to  the  United  States  of  pulp- 
wood  cvit  on  Crown  lands  would  bo  removed  and  there- 


liv  the  raw  material  for  .some  sliort-sighted  (but  in  a 
way  far-sighted)  paper  mill  managements  might  be  as- 
sured an  extensive  supply  of  relatively  cheap  raw  ma- 
terial without  the  inconvenience  of  making  provision 
themselves  for  such  supply.  The  fact  that  such  restric- 
tions as  the  province  has  deemed  wise  to  enforce  were 
instituted  for  the  protection  of  a  fundamental  Cana- 
dian industry  which  provides  for  the  support  of  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  Canadians,  does  not  seem  to  en- 
ter into  the  senator's  calculations.  He  does  however 
recognize,  as  a  good  many  speakers  on  the  subject 
liave  failed  to  do,  that  the  matter  is  one  in  the  hands 
of  the  provincial  governments  and  that  while  the  pro- 
vincial government  has  not  the  power  to  institute  an 
export  embargo,  yet  the  equivalent  is  obtained  by  sim- 
ply requiring  as  a  condition  on  a  lease  of  crown  tim- 
ber lands  that  the  wood  cut  therefrom  shall  be  manu- 
factured in  the  province  or  possibly  in  the  Dominion. 

The  pulpwood  and  timber  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government,  while  fairly  extensive  in  the  ag- 
gregate, is  in  large  part  not  of  a  character  at  present 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  paper  and 
in  large  part  also  is  not  conveniently  accessible  to  pulp 
and  paper  plants.  That  is  practically  the  end  of  the 
Federal  Government's  connection  with  the  matter,  ex- 
i'.ept  in  so  far  as  their  advice  might  be  listened  to  by 
Provincial  authorities. 

The  senator's  assumption  that  the  introduction  with- 
out restriction  of  pulpwood  cut  on  Crown  lands  would 
reduce  the  price  of  newsprint  or  even  make  it  more 
easily  obtainable,  will  hardly  bear  serious  consideration. 
Paper  mills  equipped  to  make  newsprint  and  desiring 
to  do  so  are  not  at  the  present  time  suffering  very 
much  for  want  of  raw  material.  They  are  operating 
to  the  limit  and  the  prices  asked  are  willingly  met  by 
the  consumers  of  their  product  who  would  even  be  glad 
to  pay  still  higher  prices  if  they  could  get  a  larger  am- 
ount of  paper.  There  is  thtts  no  necessity  at  the  pre- 
sent time  of  making  newspi'int  at  a  lower  cost  or  sell- 
ing it  at  a  cheaper  price  as  far  as  the  ability  of  the 
consumer  to  pay  the  current  rates  is  concerned.  The 
principal  difficulty  is  one  of  the  distribution  of  avail- 
able supplies  and  the  demand  of  the  business  public 
for  the  product  of  the  publisher  is  th«  real  reason  for 
the  extensive  demand  for  the  product  of  the  paper 
maker.  The  importation  of  more  wood  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States  does  not  seem  to  be  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  even  tightening  up  on 
the  amount  of  pulpwood  exported  from  privately  o\\ 
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(>(l  lands.  This  i.s  a  luattci-  tor  the  most  earpful  pos- 
sibh^  coiisidpration.  as  a  iiumbor  of  factors  come  into 
that  prublem  wliicii  do  not  enter  the  coiLsideratioii  of 
the  wood  from  Crown  hinds  and  action  along  this  line 
need  not  be  anticipated  for  some  time  to  come.  There 
is,  however,  in  this  connection  the  probability  that  Can- 
adian mills,  realizing  the  need  of  conserving  their  own 
holdings  will  .see  the  advantage  of  purchasing  niucii 
laiger  quantities  of  pulpwood  in  the  open  market. 
They  are  in  a  better  position  now  than  ever  before  to 
compete  with  Ameri<-an  mills  in  the  ])urchase  of  such 
wood  as  settlers  and  farmers  may  have  available.  Such 
action,  however,  would  have  a  more  serious  effect  on 
some  American  mills  than  the  Crown  land  restrictions 
have  ever  worked.  It  might  hasten  the  moving  on  of 
American  newsprint  indn.stry  westward  to  the  great 
Rocky  Mountain  forests  and  would  certainly  hasten  the 
reforestation  of  denuded  forest  areas  in  the  northeast- 
ern and  central  states.  Work  begun  along  that  line 
now  would  permit  a  re-establishment  of  this  import- 
ant industry  in  sections  where  it  is  now  faced  with 
practically  .starvation  for  want  of  raw  material. 

This  starving  of  some  wood-consuming  mills  across 
the  line  which  depend  on  Canadian  wood  is  practically 
inevitable  because  the  wood  available  from  Canadian 
farms  is,  of  course,  growing  less  as  the  farms  become 
more  fully  cleared  and  as  the  governments  take  proper 
steps  to  prevent  the  stealing  by  settlers  and  farmers 
and  jobbers  of  the  wood  from  Crown  lands  which  bor- 
der the  areas  on  which  cutting  for  export  is  legitimate. 
Along  this  line  it  might  be  mentioned  that  with  the  in- 
stitution of  forward-looking  cutting  regulations  on 
Crown  lands  there  is  an  obligation  on  the  administra- 
tors of  our  forest  policy  to  recjuire  the  observance  of 
proper  forestry  practice  by  those  who  are  cutting  on 
any  lands  that  are  not  immediately  required  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  and  particularly  on  lands  which  are 
distinctly  timber  growing  .soils.  It  is  only  by  such  in- 
telligent measures  courageously  applied  that  the  future 
of  Canada's  wood  using  industries  can  be  assured.  And 
far-sighted  American  statesmen  will  be  glad  to  see  such 
methods  instituted  as  it  will  mean  assurance  of  the 
continuation  of  relatively  cheap  products  of  these 
manufacturei's  to  the  American  people  as  the  ultimate 
consumer,  in  spite  of  the  unfortunate,  but  perhaps 
necessary  inconvenience  to  the  short-sigiitcd  .American 
manufacturer  of  the  same  products  who  has  not  taken 
the  measures  of  preserving  his  raw  material  supply  that 
Canadians  are  now  being  criticized  for  introducing. 

The  senator's  idea  of  a  Corami.ssion  may  have  been 
made  with  the  best  intentions  for  heljiing  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  but  there  does  not  seem  any  pos- 
sible chance  for  his  proposition  to  succeed  eithei-  in  re- 
gard to  removing  present  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
pulpwood  or  in  regard  to  his  rather  deluded  notion  that 
such  a  move  would  result  in  more  or  cheaper  newsprint 
to  the  American  publisher. 


COBWEBS. 

If  yo\i  can  honestly  say  there  is  nothing  funny 
among  the  cartoons  in  tiiis  issue,  consult  a  physician  at 
our  expense. 


Everyone  at  the  Association  banrpiet  enjoyed  "The 
Kaiser's"'  jazz  band.  Secretary  Dawe  is  getting  to  be 
quite  an  impressario. 


Somebody  wants  to  know  why  the  Scotch  entertainers 
at  the  Technical  Section  smokers  always  pick  on  George 
Carruthers  for  being  a  Scotchman.  It  isn't  his  fault, 
he  was  born  that  wav. 


Our  thanks  to  Process  Engineers  for  a  very  handy 
and  serviceable  pocket  daily  memorandum  and  card  case 
and  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories  for  a  diary  that 
actually  includes  a  maj)  of  Canada. 


While  Canada  may  be  justly  proud  of  selling  one 
hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  paper  and  pulp  an- 
nually in  the  United  States,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  our  neighbors  spent  a  like  amount  on  imported 
guns. 


Those  witty  bits  flashed  on  the  screen  make  a  great 
hit.  At  least  the  guests  were  struck  by  the  humor  and 
appropriateness  of  the  jokes  and  cartoons.  We  have  a 
"hunch''  that  Edward  Beck  knows  who  perpetrated 
this  stunt. 


The  United  States  reversed  its  figures  for  exports  and 
imports  of  paper  in  November,  1918,  as  compared  with 
November,  1919.  The  figures,  respectively,  were  $4,- 
222,477  and  $3,246,809  in  1918,  and  .l!3..534.708  and  $4,- 
486.793  in   1919  for  the  same  month. 


The  pulp  and  paper  industiy  in  Canada  employed 
2.5,863  persons  in  mills.  If  we  take  in  tho.se  employed 
in  getting  out  wood  and  in  converting  the  product  into 
bags,  boxes,  envelopes,  papeteries,  etc.,  and  in  selling 
them,  the  number  dependent  on  the  use  of  paper  would 
doubtless  be  doubled. 


At  least  one  western  paper  takes  up  the  cry  of  the 
Montreal  Herald  in  calling  the  Gazette  a  "horrible  ex- 
ample" of  the  pap-fed  newspaper,  because  the  Gazetti- 
has  been  awarded  a  lot  of  remunerative  government 
|)rinting.  There  is  a  diffei'ence  between  the  newspaper 
publishing  department  of  a  concern  and  its  job  printing 
plant,  just  as  there  is  between  the  operation  of  a  saw- 
mill and  a  paper-mill  by  a  single  concern,  though  some 
jieople  refuse  to  discriminate  in  either  ea.se.  Of  course, 
the  reason  the  Gazette  gets  about  all  the  job  printing 
it  can  handle  is  because  it  has  an  excellent  plant  and 
gives  irreproachable  sen-ico.  and  not  because  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  Press. 
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Speeches  At  C.  P.  &  P.  A.  Banquet 


The  Auuual  Banquet  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Association  held  in  the  ball  room  of  the  Ritz 
Carlton  Hotel,  Montreal,  Friday  evening,  January 
30th,  w.as  enjoyed  by  about  250  guests.  After  due 
attention  to  the  gustatorital  opportunities  provided 
by  the  eo-operation  of  ]\Ianager  Quick  and  Secretarv 
Dawe,  the  toast  to  "The  King"  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
George  Chahoon,  who  had  that  morning  been  elected 
president  of  the  Association.  Lieut.  Gitz  Rice  tiieti 
ScUig  "Keep  your  head  down,  Pritzie  Boy"'  and 
"Canada,  my  home."'  By  this  time  the  gutsts  liad 
finished  their  conversation  at  table  (largely)  and  had 
turned  their  chairs  to  listen  to  the  speeciies,  tlic 
first  of  which  was  the  address  of  th-   new   president. 

THE   INDUSTRY'S   OBLIGATIONS   TO   THE 
PEOPLE. 
By  GEORGE  CHAHOON,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Cana- 
dian   Pulp    and    Paper    Association. 

The  work  that  has  been  done  and  the  good  results 
that  have  been  accomplished  by  my  predecessors  ini 
press  me  with  the  responsibilities  of  this  position, 
and  I  have  resolved  to  devote  whatever  time  and  at- 
tention may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  thiK 
work,  to  the  very  best  of  my  ability. 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  custom  and  has  been  the  cuw- 
tom  in  the  past  for  the  new  Presidents  to  start  their 
administi-ation  with  a  ratlier  elaborate  inaugural  ad- 
dress. Never  having  been  a  President  before  1  al- 
ways felt  that  it  might  be  rather  iiict-  for  the  Presi- 
dents, but  rather  tough  on  the  rest  of  us. 

Now,  I  want  to  be  a  popular  President  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  going  to  forego  that  pleasure,  and  1  have 
placed  the  responsibility  for  the  speech  making  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  three  men  and  whom  we  all  feel 
are  best  qualified  for  that  task. 

Before  I  go  through  the  formality,  however,  of  in- 
troduchig  your  friends  to  you,  1  want  to  say  just  a 
little — it  will  be  very  little — about  conditions  in  the 
industry  at  this  time  and  the  work  that  I  feel  that 
this  Association  should  concentrate  upon. 

Some  three  years  ago,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  re- 
spond to  a  toast  at  one  of  these  parties  to  "Our  In- 
dustry." We  were  at  war  then.  Everybody  was 
screwed  up  to  the  highest  po.ssible  tension.  The  Fed- 
eral Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
had  singled  out  this  one  industry  with  which  to  pay 
political  homage  to  the  best  organized  Trust  on  earth. 
The  clouds  hung  low  on  our  horizon  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  imagine  that  there,  could  be  any  silvei' 
lining.  My  plea  to  you  that  night  was  courage  of 
purpose,  conservation  of  our  resources,  and  the  clos- 
est kind  of  legitimate  co-operation.  My  plea  to  you  to- 
I'ight  is  the  same. 

The  history  of  the  succeeding  struggle  is  too  fresli 
in  our  memory  to  bear  of  review.  Our  cause  was  led 
by  two  of  the  greatest  warriors  in  the  land.  It  was 
a  fight  to  a  finish,  and  the  enemy  was  jjushed  back 
and  a  settlement  was  reached.  During  the  struggle 
we  were  taught  much  of  certain  conditions  in  our  in- 
dustry and  T  believe  that  the  enemy  was  convinced 
that  if  he  was  to  continue  in  his  present  happy  posi- 
tion that  we,  the  hardy  pioneers  were  entitled  to  a 
fair  return  on  the  money  invested  in  this  business, 


Now,  1  sincerely  hope  that  none  of  us  have  come 
through  that  struggle  with  a  feeling  that  the  present 
cessation  of  hostilities  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
bad  a  victory  in  which  the  enemy  lias  been  vanquish- 
ed, for  such  is  not  the  case.     This  is  no  time  for  us  to 
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rest  on  our  oars  and  sing  that  old  familiar  hymn 
'"The  Strife  is  over,  the  Battle  Done,  the  Victory  of 
Life  is  Won."  True,  an  armistice  has  been  arranged 
but.  Gentlemen,  there  will  be  no  peace  settlement  in 
our  industry  untill  we  have  demonstrated  that  we  are 
enabled  intelligently  to  manage  the  affairs  of  this 
great  industry. 

Now,  when  I  speak  of  managing  the  affairs  of  this 
industry,  I  do  not  mean  solely  operating  these  prop- 
erties at  a  profit  but  I  have  in  mind  managing  these 
industries  so  that  the  Governments  and  the  people 
will  feel  that  we  are  having  due  regard  for  posterity 
and  the  consumers  of  our  product  and  will  feel  reas- 
onably safe  in  leaving  their  future  supply  in  our 
hands. 

Unaelfish  Cooperation  Required 

Now,  that  may  be  a  big  problem,  but  all  that  I  be- 
lieve it  will  require  is  unselfish  cooperation.  It  has 
always  seemd  to  me  that  there  are  three  points  in  con- 
nection with  our  industry  that  are  open  to  question. 
These  three  points  are  distinct  hazards  against  the 
industry,  and  I  believe  on  the  intelligent  solution  of 
these  three  points  our  peace  with  the  people  of  the 
world  will  be  made  and  we  will  be  judged. 

First,  we  are  using  one  of  the  country's  greatest 
assets  faster  than  it  is'being  replenished  and  we 
have  no  intelligent  plaiis  for  the  future.  If  that  is 
so,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  go  to  tlie  Provin- 
cial government  and  renew  our  request  for  assistance 
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aiul  legislation  that  will  ensure,  it'  possible,  a  supply 
e>qual  to  our  future  requirements.  We  are  not  going 
to  take  the  position  of  "the  people  be  damned."  That 
was  the  point  of  view  of  .some  large  business  inter- 
ests, a  decade  ago.  Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  tliai 
we  are  going  to  show  our  originality  by  facing  this 
l)roblera  before  it  is  forced  upon  us. 

My  .second  point  is  —  the  second  hazard  is  —  that 
the  market  for  our  products  is  in  tlie  liands  of  men 
who  have  been  willing  to  use  their  great  political  in 
fluenee  in  any  direction  in  order  to  obtain  their  im- 
mediate requirement.  In  the  past  these  men  ha\f 
made  and  remade  tariffs  in  order  to  satisfy  their  sel- 
fish aims,  and  Gentlemen,  they  are  capable  of  makinj; 
and  remaking  governments  for  the  same  purpo.se. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  dangers  from 
that  point  ai-e  pretty  well  passed.  As  a  i-esult  of  tlie 
knockdowai  and  dragout  fight  we  have  had.  these 
men  realize  that  they  can  not  shape  their  future  pol- 
icies by  their  past  policies  and  the  wisest  men  among 
them  realize  today  that  their  problems  are  our  prob- 
lems, and  I  believe  that  they  are  sincerely  anxious 
to  help  us  in  intelligently  solving  these  problems. 

My  third  point  is  that  we  never  have  had  any  intel- 
ligent information  on  which  to  base  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  industry.  The  growth  of  our  busi- 
ness in  the  past  has  been  purely  speculative  with  an 
absolute  disregard  for  the  health,  wealth,  or  Avelfare 
of  either  the  consumer  or  the  manufacturers.  What 
has  been  the  result?  We  have  had  violent  fluctuations 
in  market  conditions  and  violent  fluctuations  in  sup- 
ply and  demand  which  are  most  harmful  to  any  in- 
dustry. I  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  point 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  human  nature  has  not 
changed  then  public  sentiment  must  change  in  order 
that  the  Government  and  the  people  may  realize  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  operate  an  indastry  of 
this  kind  without  the  most  accurate  information  re- 
garding each  point  of  the  business,  and  without  the 
closest  cooperation  between  the  men  wlu)  are  respon- 
sible for  the  manajrement  of  the  business. 

Now.  I  realize  that  there  is  nothing  new  or  start- 
ling in  any  of  the  points  which  I  have  raised.  I  bring 
them  up  here  simply  because  I  believe  that  they  arc 
lines  along  which  this  Association  shoidd  work.  This 
industry  is  open  to  congratulations  at  the  present 
time  on  its  present  happy  position,  and  it  is  also  open 
to  the  congratulation  on  the  fact  that  so  much  intelli- 
gent work  has  been  done  on  two  out   of     the     three 
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great  problems  which  coiifroul  it.  War  uiay  be  Hell, 
but  the  war  that  this  industry  has  gone  through  in 
the  past  three  years,  in  my  mind,  has  been  more  than 
that,  and  my  opinion  is  that  it  has  taught  us  our  ob- 
ligation to  one  another  and  with  it  our  obligation  to 
our  industry. 

The  Premisr  is  Introduced 

Now  we  will  turn.  Gentlemen,  to  affairs  of  State, 
and  we  meet  the  man  who  is  largely  responsible  for 
our  i)resent  luippy  i)osition.  When  it  first  became 
possible  for  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  to  interest  himself  in 
the  affaii's  of  this  iiulustry  we  were  a  jioor,  sickly, 
anaemic  struggling  group  of  mills.  The  difference 
between  our  condition  at  that  time  and  our  present 
condition  is  due  very  largely  to  the  wise  and  patrio- 
tic resolution  of  this  great  statesman  that  every 
stick  of  wood  that  was  cut  from  the  Crown  Lands  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  should  be  stamped  with  tlie 
motto  "Made  in  Canada."  During  these  days  of  la- 
boi-  unrest  and  of  business  inirest  and  of  unrest  wuh- 
in  almost  all  of  the  governments  of  the  earth,  it  is  i'l- 
deed  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  security  to  knov.- 
that  we  are  living  under  a  Government  whose 
strength  and  conservation  has  never  allowed  it  to 
waver  for  one  moment  from  its  determination  to  ad- 
minister a  square  deal  to  all. 

Gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  propose 
a  toast  to  our  Premier,  the  Honorable  Sir  Ijomer 
Gouin. 


*Thc  eartoons  reproduced  in  this  i.ssuc  and  the  one 
of  Mr.  Bothwell  used  last  week  were  thrown  on  the 
screen  during  the  banquet  of  the  Canadian  Paper  As- 
sociation at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  ilontreal.  Jan.  30. 
1920.  Some  "telegrams"  were  also  shown  at  the  time, 
and  caused  great  hilarity.  The  point  of  most  of  them. 
Iiowever.  would  be  entirclv  lost  outside  of  the  oecasioii. 


ABITIBI   ORDERED  TO   SUPPLY  REGINA. 

(Jttawa.  -Shipment  of  newsprint  to  Kegina  from  the 
Abitibi  mills  in  Quebec,  at  a  fixed  jiricc  of  $80  per  ton 
i;t  the  mill,  is  ordered  today  by  the  Board  of  Commerce. 
Order  number  one  of  the  Board  demands  that  the  Abi- 
tibi Power  and  Paper  Company  ship  to  the  Toronto 
Type  Foundry  Company  at  Regiua  one  carload  imme- 
diately of  newsprint  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $80  per  ton 
f.o.b.  cars  at  the  mill  and  another  car  is  ordered  to  be 
>bipped  at  the  same  prii-e  cveiy  four  wi'eks  on  rc>f|ue<t 
nf  the  Reirina  firm. 
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QUEBEC  WILL  PROTECT  HER  FOREST 
INDUSTRIES. 


By  SIR  LOMEK  GOUIX,  K.C.M.G.,  Premier  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  I  felt  very  much  hon- 
ored when  I  wa.s  invited  to  be  one  of  the  guests  at  this 
dinner.  I  felt  more  honored  when  I  read  on  your 
menu  that  I  was  to  be  called  upon  to  answer  to  the  toast 
of  "Our  Coinitry. " 

While  I  have  been  in  public  life  for  many  years — 
some  say  too  many  years— this  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  answer  a  toast  to 
"Our  Country." 

Your  good  President  has  made  a  change  in  your  pro- 
gramme and  instead  of  asking  you  to  drink  a  toast  to 
Canadn  he  was  kind  enough  to  ask  vou  to  drink  a  toast 
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to  the  Prime  .Minister  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  \ 
am  very  grateful  to  your  President  for  his  kiudnes-s. 

I  have  very  little  to  say  in  answer  to  his  proposal.  1 
have  no  intention  of  speaking  to  you  about  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Province.  1  think  I  will  interest  yon 
more  by  speaking  to  you  of  your  own  affairs,  of  your 
own  industry,  which  is  the  most  important  trade.  I 
might  say,  of  our  good  Province  of  Quebec. 

Some  years  ago  at  a  dinner  given  in  this  very  same 
room,  one  of  the  guests  parodying  Longfellow,  said:  — 
"     ...     that  our  lumbermen. 
Living  in  fashion  fine 
Leave  our  forests  departing 

Stripped  of  their  spruce  and  pine." 

1  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  pulp  manufac- 
turers and  the  paper  makers  of  Quebec  are  actuated  by 
any  .such  spirit.  I  know  what  you  require.  I  know  that 
you  are  actually  taking  vast  quantities  of  pulpwood  to 
feed  your  immense  mills,  but  1  know  that  at  the  same 
time,  you  are  interested  in  the  future  of  your  timber 
holdings,  where  you  find  the  source  of  your  valuable 
I'EW  material,  and  I  know  that  you  are  doing  all  that  is 
necessary  to  ensure  a  newer-failing  supply  of  pulpwood 
for  your  mills.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Quebec  Gov- 
ernment has  given  you  all  possible  assistance  in  that 
direction.     As  a   matter  of  fact,  we  can  claim  that  we 


have  paved  the  way  for  the  development  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  which  now  ranks  amongst  the  mosi 
important  in  our  country. 

Realizing  the  importance  and  value  of  our  forests  we 
determined  fir.st  that  we  should  create  a  Forestry  Ser- 
\'i(?e.  Next,  we  have  established  in  Quebec;  i  V'^v^-v-: 
^^SXil  lOi.-.  t,bg^,rgfiiUJlt.ing  'of  Jlie  V:rhuu-,i\  iM:.,,ii.,,;  ,'i 
tins  service  and  of  that  of  the  lumber  and  p;y.i"i'  ^-uxu- 
jmiiki.  About  the  same  time  \veJiave_i:.reated.  as  vou 
know,  at  Rprthi,.r  »  Fm-pcf  Kii.-^o,.y  to.suiipl  v^  [lu-  ne'ce>- 
.sar\  material  for  flip  vpfnrpgtafm.i  of  the  wa.sle  laj'.ds 
belonuiuo-  both  to  nrivatP  individnal^  and  to  the  Crowii. 
And  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  td^y"t1t?rr 
every  year  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  supply  over  one 
million  of  young  trees  to  those  who  require  them. 

"We  have  been  told  many,  many  tim.^s  about  the  im- 
mensity of  our  pulp  wood  forests.  It  v,  true  that  we 
have- a  large  supply  of  pulp  wood,  but  w?  must  nev<n- 
forget  that  such  a  supply  is  not  inexhaustible.  Some 
years  ago  you  were  more  exacting  than  you  arc  now  in 
the  requirements  of  timiber.  I  remember  the  days  when 
.vou  would  accept  only  a  .small  pereentagj  of  balsam 
and  when  you  would  acce]>t  only  regular  .spruce  logs  for 
l/.')]>er  making.  You  have  managed  so  that  now  you  ac- 
cept all  the  baksam  that  is  offered  lo  you  and  you  maki 
ijood  use  of  the  burned  and  charred  trees,  which  yon 
find  in  the  forests,  with  profit  to  your  mills  and  with 
-reat  profit  also  to  the  forests,  which  y.m  are  makin-' 
more  productive  by  cleaning  them  out. 

I  do  not  despair.  I  am  sure  that  a  day  will  conn- 
when  you  will  devise  means  to  use  the  hardwoods  of  oni- 
forests,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  after  your  ex- 
perts, I  would  advise  you  to  cut  from  your  timberlands 
only  what  the  timber  lands  produce  yearl.*-.  T  under- 
stand that  this  will  make  your  lumbering  expendituies 
larger,  but  do  you  not  think  that  you  can  meet  such  ex- 
penditures which  will  make  your  limits  jirodnce  more 
wood  and  give  you  a  chance  to  return  sooner  r  >  tiie 
field  -Khkh  you  have  exploited? 

f       VGovernment  Will  Share  in  Reforestation. 

U  But  this  is  not  enough.  I  do  not  think  it  is  sufficient 
for  you  to  reduce  the  volume  of  your  cutting.  The 
time  is  come,  we  are  told,  for  you  to  think  that  yon 
should  restock  your  timber  lands.  This,  I  understand, 
means  very  large  expenditures,  and  I  am  sure  that 
when  we  give  suggestions  and  advice  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  hear  the  limit  holders  tell  the  Government — 
who,  after  all,  is  the  proprietor  of  the  lands — "Very 
well,  we  are  prepared  to  re-stock  but  that  is  your  pro- 
perty, what  are  you  prepared  to  do  to  re-stock  it  ? " "  T 
will  only  say  in  answer  to  this  that  if  you  are  prepared 
to  do  your  share  to  re-stock  your  limit.  I  can  as.snre  you 
that  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  |)re- 
|iared  to  do  its  share  and  its  very  large  share. 

I  have  read  and  heard,  as  you  have  .pessimistic  re- 
marks about  our  forests.  Let  me  tell  you  that,  while  1 
preach  economy  of  the  lumbering  operation,  I  have 
good  faith  in  the  future  of  our  forests.  We  have,  as 
you  know,  some  four  or  five  million  acres  of  lands  uji- 
der  license.  We  have  as. a  reserve,  seventy-five  million 
acres  of  land  of  virgin  forests.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  Province  of  Quebec  is  supplying  more  than  half  of 
the  pulpwood  supplied  in  Canada.  We  have  the  largest 
single  area  of  pulpwood  forests  left  in  the  world,  and 
this  forest  wealth,  I  am  sure,  if  properly  taken  care 
of,  and  if  exploited  with  wisdom,  and  if  efficiently 
m.maged,  can  be  made  to  produce  enormous  quanti 
ties  of  timber  forever. 
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We  uow  cut  al)oiit  one  billion  feet  of  timber  from  our 
forty-five  million  acres  of  leased  land,  and  I  mipht  tell 
you  that  with  proper  mana<rement  we  mijrht  cut  four 
times  or  even  five  times  more  than  this  quantity  witli- 
out  endanfrerinjj;  tlic  future  of  our  supply.  This,  gentle- 
men, is  from  the  lands  under  license.  This  does  not  in- 
clude in  any  way  the  seventy-five  million  acres  of  land 
which  is  still  free  and  belongs  to  the  Pi-own. 

To  Establish  Forestry  Posts. 

T  must  confess  that  in  regard  to  that  new  domain  our 
knowledge  is  limited  and  that  is  why  we  propase  to 
make  an  inventory  of  that  property;  that  is  why  we 
propose  to  e.'itabli.sh  the  Forestry  Po.sts,  one  at  Hamilton 
Bav.  one  at  Ungava  Bay  and  one  at  James  Bay,  from 
which  our  foresters  will  go  and  make  an  inventory  in 
reference  to  our  resources.  These  posts  we  propose  to 
connect  bv  wireless  telegraph,  and  if  necessary  with 
the  iTitroduction  and  use  of  aeroplanes  to  hasten  the 
facilities  of  the  work  of  our  engineers.  "What  we  desire 
and  what  we  wish  is  that  we  should  not  be  taken  by 
surprise,  and  we  want  to  be  in  a  position  to  cope  with 
the  new  demands  which  may  come  to  us  for  tiniber 
limits,  and  for  water  powers. 

T  do  not  want  to  pose  as  a  prophet,  but  T  must  ex- 
nress  an  opinion,  and  that  is  that  the  future  of  our  good 
Province  of  Quebec  is  connected  with  the  building  up 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  plants. 

The-«e  uew  mills  mean  new  towns,  with  larsre  develop- 
ments around  them,  and  the  uew  railwavs  which  will 
connect  them  in  Ouebec,  as  the  veins  of  the  body  are 
connected  with  the  heart,  so  that  the  hest  blood  of  the 
heart  of  the  Province  will  go  to  b\iild  up  our  new  terri- 
tory. 

Our  Province,  Mr.  President,  as  you  were  kind 
cnourrh  to  sav  a  few  moments  as:o,  was  the  first  to  real- 
ize the  importance  of  keepinsr  in  our  Province  our  raw 
material  for  the  use  of  our  own  mills.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  relax  that  policy  at  all.  We  may  have  to  go 
further,  and  the  time  uiav  come  when  we  will  have  to 
limit  the  cuttinsr  of  our  Quebec  forests  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  Quebec  mills,  and  if  the  .situation  de- 
mands it,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  take  the  necessary 
measures,  because  we  cannot  forget  that  "Charity  be- 
gins at  home." 

Industry  Must  Encourasre   Education 

There  is  another  sub.icct  which  I  woidd  like  to  bring 
to  vour  attention  this  evenins.  You  re(|uire  for  your 
industry  the  highest  class  of  labor;  you  require  exi)crts 
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to  conduct  your  bu.siness  operations;  you  recjuire  tech- 
nical men  for  the  direction  of  your  plants  and  wood- 
lands. We  have  foreseen  your  needs,  and  to  meet  them 
\vc  were,  in  Quebec,  the  first  to  create  technical  educa- 
tion; were  the  first  to  give,  in  the  city  of  Quebec  and 
in  the  great  <Mty  of  Montreal,  the  Technical  Schools 
which  we  have  now.  It  is  to  meet  your  needs  thai  wc 
have  also  established  in  Montreal  a  school  of  higli  com- 
mercial instruction.  In  that  school — which  I  would 
suggest  that  you  visit  if  you  have  not  done  so — in  that 
school,  you  will  find  men — young  men — with  a  grasp 
of  world's  conditions  a  knowledge,  most  useful  for  an 
industry  like  yours,  which  is  de,stined  to  do  business  in 
all  tlu'  nuirkct.s  of  the  world. 

Wc  have  also  establi.shed  a  Forestiy  School  to  give 
you  engineers  who  will  take  charge  of  your  woodlands. 
We  have  subsidized  our  Universities;  our  Polytechnic 
Schools,  so  as  to  give  you  the  chemists  and  engincei's 
whieh  you  need  for  the  operation  of  your  industry, 
and  we  are  ready  to  do  more,  and  if  the  day  comes  when 
we  are  i)etitioned  to  give,  in  this  Pi-ovince,  a  school  for 
papermaking,  I  may  tell  you  immediately,  sir,  that  we 
are  |)re[)ared  to  meet  your  demands. 

Forestry  Will  Assist  Expansion 
Our  province  has  the  forests  and  tjie  necessary  wood 
reserves  to  increase  and  increase  very  largely  the  jiulp 
and  paper  production.  Our  water  {)Owers  can  supi)ly 
our  manufacturei*s  with  any  quantity  of  power.  We 
are  at  the  door  of  the  markets  of  Europe,  of  South 
Africa,  of  South  America,  aiul  of  the  Eastern  United 
States;  we  have,  Mr.  Pi'esident — and  you  know  we  have 
— the  best  population  on  the  Continent ;  a  working  class 
which  believes  in  order,  which  is  perfectly  reliable,  free 
of  the  6b.se.ssion  of  Bolshevism,  efficient  and  peaceful. 
We  have  all  that.  Wljat  more  can  you  gentlemen  ask? 
We  do  not  need  more  to  make  of  this  good  Proviiu-e  of 
Quebec  the  greatest  centre  of  pulp  and  ])aper  manufac- 
turing in  the  world. 

The  ])osition  which  we  now  oeeupy  in  that  industry 
we  intend  to  keep  while  we  will  continue  to  develop 
our  mineral  resources  and  our  agric\dtural  resources  so 
as  to  place  our  good  Province  of  Quebec  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 

You  were  kind  enough.  Mr.  President,  to  say  during 
the  course  of  your  very  eloquent  remarks  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  done  some  little  things  to  help  your  indus- 
ti-y,  and  I  also  heard  somebody  say  that  no  little  meas- 
ure of  the  success  of  your  iiulustrv.  was  <lue  to  the  svm- 
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pathetic  treatment  and  encouragemeat  extended  to  you 
l>y  the  Government  of  Quebec.  This  is  a  great  compli- 
ment; it  is  a  good,  true  eompliment,  and  I  accept  it, 
because  I  think  we  deserve  a  little  of  it,  and  for  that 
compliment,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  ask  you 
in  return  not  to  forget  our  good  people  of  Quebec  when 
you  have  a  chance  to  give  some  of  our  boys  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reaching  the  top  of  the  ladder.  We  have  ex- 
cellent schools.  You  can  find  in  them  men  perfectly 
qualified  for  any  special  service  that  you  may  require. 
I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  to  be  friendlj'  to  them  and  to 
iielp  them  as  much  as  you  can.  Be  friendly  to  the  men 
and  be  friendly  to  the  Institutions.  I  would  not  like  to 
appear  before  you  in  a  begging  attitude.  I  prefer  to 
appear  before  you  as  an  honest  adviser,  to  ask  you  to 
make  a  good  investment,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  do  for 
our  .vhool.s — for  our  technical  schools — what  the  great 
manufacturei*s  of  Europe  have  done  when  they  created 
such  schools  with  their  own  money  and  have  maintained 
them  with  their  own  capital  and  are  still  doing  it.  I  am 
not  asking  you  for  a  contribution  which  would  cover  the 
whole  expenditui'es.  I  repeat  I  am  not  here  begging, 
but  I  am  here  advising  for  a  good  investment  and  T 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  you  gentlemen,  pulp  manu- 
facturers and  papermakei"s,  will  think  proper  to  give 
suhstantially  toward  the  encouragement  of  our  tech- 
nical schools,  and  I  think  you  will  put  j'ourselves  in  a 
still  better  light  with  our  people  when  you  do  that.  You 
will  then  contribute  to  the  recruiting  of  superior  arti- 
sans in  this  ]n'ovince,  the  engineers  and  technical  men 
of  high  standard  who  will  stand  faithful  and  firm  for 
the  betterment  of  our  great  industry.  Do  this,  Mr. 
President,  and  you  will  make  it  so  that  the  future  gen- 
erations and  historians  will  say  and  will  write  that  you 
have  been  great  manufacturers,  and  at  the  same  time 
far-seeing  captains  of  industry  and  public  benefactors 
to  your  countr\'. 

l''ollo\ving  Sir  Lomer's  addre.ss,  Tnent.  Rice  sang  in 
his  effective  way.  his  well-known  song.  "Dear  Old  Pal 
of  Mine." 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  PEACE 

In  introducing  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Chahoon  said: 
We  had  a  party  at  Grand  Mere  on  New  Year's  Eve  for 
the  employees  and  after  twelve  o'clock,  after  the  clock 
had  struck  twelve,  and  everyone  was  going  around  wish- 
ing the  Compliments  of  the  Season  to  their  friends,  I 
went  down  into  the  dining  room,  and  there  I  met  one  of 
our  old  machine  tenders  and  his  wife,  having  supper. 
As  I  approached,  Johnny  got  up  and  met  me  and  he 
said  "Bon  annee.  Monsieur  Chahoon;  Happy  New  Year 
to  you."  "Happy  New  Year,"  .said  I  to  Johnny,  "and 
A  Happy  New  Year  to  Madame."  Johnny  said,  "O, 
Monsieur,  you  kiss  my  wife. " '  That  was  rather  a  novel 
request,  but  after  it  was  all  over  I  realized  that  Johnny 
had  paid  to  me  the  highest  mark  of  respect  that  was 
within  his  power,  and  so  you  men  who  are  the  guests  to- 
night of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association— I 
want  you  to  realize  when  I  introduce  to  you  our  friend 
George  Montgomery,  that,  like  Johnny,  we  have  gone 
the  limit. 

Mr.  Geo.  Montgomery  replied:  Mr.  President  and 
Gentlemen:  This  is  not  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  you,  and  in 
fact  I  might  almost  perhaps  assume  to  call  you,  "Dear 
Old  Pals  of  Mine,"  but  there  is     something     unique 


about  this  occasion  as  far  as  anything  1  have  to  say 
is  concerned,  and  that  is  that  this  is  the  first  time  that 
T  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  speak  before  mid- 
night. The  President  has  always  been  kind  to  me 
and  to  him  1  owe  my  fii-st  introduction  to  the  Pulp 
and  paper  industry  and  1  am  sure  that  he  meant  it 
in  kindness  in  putting  me  forward  at  this  early  hour 
but  it  does  not  seem  natural. 

The  three  years  I  have  been  connected  with  the  in- 
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dustry  as  a  whole,  though  1  have  known  some  of  you 
in  the  past,  Avhile  somewhat  strenuous  years,  have  been 
on  the  whole  exceedingly  pleasant  ones,  because  I  have 
met  in  more  intimate  relation  than  perhaps  it  is  our 
usual  privilege  to  do,  not  only  the  captains  of  indus- 
try, speaking  generally,  but  the  captains  of  what  I 
sincerely  believe  to  be  the  greatest  industry  of  our 
land. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  you  statistics.  You  have 
listened  to  them  for  the  past  two  days,  and  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
you,  not  only  to  the  producers  of  pulp  and  paper  in 
this  country,  but  to  every  true  Canadian,  to  realize 
that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  the  pulp  and 
paper  exports  upon  which  our  country  depends,  have 
practically  quadrupled  in  the  last  few  years,  and  that 
last  year  we  were  practically  exporting  products  to 
the  value  of  one  hundred  million  dollars  at  a  time 
when  this  was  greatly  needed  to  balance  the  adverse 
exchange.  ,  -v  .  .-' 

One  thought  has  been  particiilarly  brought  home  to 
me  in  my  connection  with  your  industry,  where  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  look  perhaps  more  closely  than 
some  of  the  rest  of  you  into  the  costs  and  profits  which 
have  been  expressed  in  the  past,  and  that  is  that  the 
greatest  resources  which  we  have  and  which  are  our 
water  powers  and  our  timber  lands,  have  been  abso- 
lutely given  away.  The  prices  which  we  have  re- 
ceived for  our  newsprint  paper  and  various  other 
products  of  the  forests,  our  other  papers  and  pulps 
have  realized  nothing  more  than  a  bare  manufactur- 
ing profit.  The  raw  material  which  our  country  was 
giving  has  been  given  away.  There  has  been  abso- 
lutely not  one  dollar  of  profit  taken  into  account  in 
the  manufacturing  cost  in  the  past  for  all  these  won- 
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tlerful  acres  of  timber  land  that  we  have  been  cutting 
and  turning  into  your  product,  or  for  the  great  re- 
sources which  Heaven  has  placed  with  us  in  the  way 
of  water  (lowcr  to  turn  tliis  into  i\  nianufactnn-d  pro 
duct. 

The  prices  in  the  past  will  show  that  all  you  have 
irained  is  at  best  but  a  lartrc  manufacturing  profit  in 
the  conversion  of  your  raw  material,  and  that  raw 
material  has  been  given  away. 

These  times  are  over  when  they  start  comparing 
the  profit  we  arc  Tuaking  and  know  what  profits  were 
made  in  the  past.  It  is  not  profits  for  our  own 
pockets  only,  it  is  that  this  Province  and  this  country 
are  at  last  obtaining  something,  some  return  for  na- 
tural resources  which  Heaven  has  placed  with  us. 

I  am  proud  as  a  citizen  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
not  only  to  have  the  Premier  with  us  tonight,  not  only 
to  listen  to  what  he  has  said  to  you,  but  to  be  able  tn 
enjoy  what  he  said — that  the  Province  of  Quebec  has 
not  only  the  largest  natural  resources  in  that  connec- 
tion, beca\ise  that  would  be  an  accident,  but  Ave  have 
something  more  than  that.  We  have,  we  feel,  the  in- 
telligent co-operation  and  sympathy  of  our  provincial 
government  and  we  .say  that  with  sonip  degree  of  ap- 
preciation because  we  have  not  at  all  times  felt  that 
we  had  the  sympathy  of  government  to  which  we  were 
entitled. 

We  have  in  this  Province,  as  the  Premier  has  re- 
marked, the  three  great  elements  which  make  it  our 
basic  product.  "Basic  product "'  has  become  a  fam- 
iliar term  when  stocks  take  a  rise  on  St.  Francois 
Xavier  St.  and  other  forestry  centres.  We  have  the 
timber  land  to  furnish  the  raw  materials:  we  have  the 
water  power  to  give  us  cheap  power  for  conversion 
and  we  have  here,  as  the  Premier  has  already  truly 
remarked,  the  employees. 

We  have  a  population  whom  1  can  say  without  fear 
of  contradiction  are  the  least  affected  by  the  troubles 
which  are  prevalent  nearly  all  over  than  any  place  of 
which   I   know. 

We  have  what  is  a  necessar.v  coincident  to  this,  if 
we  are  to  he  developed  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
utilized  to  the  best  advantage — we  have  the  proper 
appreciation  of  these  natural  resources  and  of  our 
employees  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

As  regards  the  timber  lands:  Both  your  iiresident 
and  the  Premier  have  told  you  of  the  intelligent  inter- 
est which  is  being  taken  in  the  conservation  of  timber 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

As  regards  our  power:  this  Provincial  Goveriniicnt 


ha--  undertaken  the  storage  of  our  water  powers,  and 
I  am  sure  we  will  all  be  pleased  that  our  greatest 
storage  dam.  a  riani  whidi  serves  and  regulates  the 
licad-waters  of  the  St.  Maurice,  has  been  vcr\  api>ro- 
priatcly  named  the  "fionin   Dam." 

But  there  is  something  more  than  that  in  connec- 
tion with  this  industr.v.  and  I  am  rather  proud  that  1 
have  been  permitted  to  respond  to  the  toast  to  "Our 
Industry."  Of  course,  some  of  you  may  think  that 
my  friends  and  myself  have  profited  so  much  that 
wc  should  call  it  "our  industry,"  but  I  think  that, 
lioi  withstanding  .Mr.  .Mclncney,  who  is  oidy  a  publish- 
er, that  there  is  still  something  left. 

1  can  still  say,  with  some  pride,  that  our  industry 
has  not  shown  itself  entirely  insensible  to  the  )iatura! 
advantages  which  it  is  enjoying,  and  that  it  has  done 
some  creative  work  other  than  the  mere  destruction 
of  the  forests  and  their  conversion  into  an  article  of 
profit. 

I  think  wc  have  afforded  the  greatest  example 
which  has  been  shown  in  this  country  of  the  eommu- 
uity  idea,  an  idea  which  is  bound  to  prevail  if  rela- 
tions are  to  improve  between  the  various  elements  of 
society.  This  is,  perhaps,  due,  to  some  extent,  to  cir- 
cumstances. Yon  go  out  into  the  wilds  and  you 
establish  a  town,  and  your  manager  lives  there  with 
the  employees;  they  are  all  interested  in  the  future 
of  their  town,  and  you  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  as 
the  men  did  in  France,  and  .vou  get  the  community 
idea,  which  is  impossible  in  the  larger  centres,  and 
is  developing   ideas  even   there. 

I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  all  of  the 
icnimunitics  in  which  pulp  and  pajjcr  is  manufactured. 
1  have  visited  a  few.  1  have  visited  Grantl  Mere,  and 
I  was  stnu'k  with  the  spirit  that  exists  there  between 
the  managenuMit  and  the  operatives.  I  was  protid  to 
receive  the  other  night  a  copy  of  the  Spanish  River 
-News  containing  an  account  of  their  banquet.  It  was 
somewhat  unique  as  banquets  go  in  this  industry. 
Not  oidy  was  the  management  represented,  but  labor 
was  represented  and  permitted  to  speak  freely,  and 
did  speak  freely,  and  they  had  there  developed  what 
really  must  be  at  the  root  of  all  progress  in  the  way 
of  peace  and  friendly  relations  between  the  different 
elements  of  society  in  this  country,  the  respect  for  the 
elements  of  cajutal,  managenuuit,  labor  and  the  com- 
munit.v.  I  don't  know  whetb.cr  they  adopted  that 
division  of  four  from  Mr.  MacKenzie  King  ov  not. 
He  made  it  Capital,  JIanagement,  Labor  and  the  Pub- 
lic,  and    I    see    in    Spanish    River  they   have   reduced 
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that  to  "The  L-oinmuiiity."  Perhaps  that  is  synonym- 
ous with  "the  public,"  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  in- 
dustry where  the  relations  are  more  pleasant  between 
those  who  own  the  industry,  those  who  manage  it, 
and  the  operatives  who  actually  do  the  producing, 
than  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  In  these  times, 
that  is  not  a  factor  which  is  to  be  lightly  passed  over. 

Now,  in  the  past,  when  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  you,  I  have  rambled  so  much  and  utter- 
ed so  many  foamy  nothings,  that  I  thought  tonight  1 
would  select  a  text  and  then  jjreach  a  sermon,  but  tlie 
lireliminaries  we  have  bad  lasted  so  long  that  I  tlon't 
know  whetlier  I  would  be  justified  or  not,  but  there 
is  one  thing  I  don't  have  to  apologize  for.  and  that  is 
tliat  I  am  going  to  read  from  the  Scrijitures,  Ijccause 
you  don 't  hear  very  much  from  them. 

The  Earliest  Account  of  Liunbering. 

The  te.xt  that  1  am  going  to  use  was  desigiieil  to 
teach  yon  some  of  tlie  moral  lessons  wliicli  should  be 
studied  with  earnestness  by  the  publisiiers  in  particu- 
lar, antl  by  your  industry  to  a  minor  degree.  It  is 
intended  to  illustrate  the  earlier  references  to  your 
logging  industry,  and  the  relations  which  should  pre 
vail  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  and  1 
have  chosen  it  from  the  First  Book  of  Kings.  Tiiis 
is  Friday  night.  Hearing  Saturday  so  you  rMii  treat 
this    as    Sunday    morning. 

The  te.xt  I  have  chosen  is  from  1st  Kings,  verses  eight 
to  twelve : — 

"And  Hiram  said  to  Solomon,  saying,  I  have  consid- 
ered the  things  which  tliou  sentest  to  me  for,  and  1  will 
do  all  thy  desire  concerning  timber  of  cedar,  and  con- 
cerning timl)er  of  fir. 

"My  servants  shall  bring  them  down  from  Leljanon 
unto  the  sea :  and  1  will  convey  them  by  .sea  in  floats 
unto  the  place  that  thou  shalt  appoint  me,  and  will 
cau.se  them  to  be  discharged  there,  and  thou  shalt  re- 
ceive them :  and  thou  .shalt  accomplish  my  desire,  in 
giving  food  for  my  household. 

"So  Hiram  gave  Solomon  cedar  trees  and  fir  trees, 
according  to  all  liis  desire. 

And  Solomon  gave  Hiram  twenty  tiiousand  measures 
of  wheat,  for  food  for  his  household,  and  twenty  meas- 
ures of  jnire  oil.  thus  gave  Solomon  to  Hiram  year  by 
year. 

"And  the  Lord  gave  Solomon  wisdom,  as  he  promised 
him:  ami  there  was  peace  between  Hiram  and  Solomon, 
and  the\-  two  made  a  league  together." 

That  chapter  is  not  only  of  interest  in  discussing  the 
earliest  description  of  the  logging  industry,  includ 
ing  the  drives,  but  it  is  of  interest  at  this  time  in  par 
ticular  in  discussing  the  relations  which  should  prevail, 
and  which  have  not  prevailed  in  the  past,  between  tli'' 
consumer  and  the  producer. 

We  have  in  the  first  instance,  the  element  of  a  fair 
bargain.  You  see  that  Hiram  stipulated  that  he  was  to 
receive  in  return  for  his  product  "that  he  should  ac- 
compli.sh  his  desire  in  giving  food  for  his  household,' 
including  the  i)ork  and  beans  at  their  present  increased 
cost,  with  due  regard  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  and 
not  to  be  measured  by  pre-war  prices  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  so  that  everybody  in  this  industry  should  get 
what  was  due  them. 

Now,  the  effect  of  all  that  was,  that  there  was  not 
any  shortage  at  all.  It  was  not  necessary  to  put  any 
embargo  to  get  paper  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and 
Hiram  gave  Solomon  all  that  he  desired,  just  as  the 
publishers  today  are  getting  all  they  desire.  But  Solo- 
mon wished  to  pay  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  what 


they  were  obtaining.  I  know  that  twenty  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  might  appeal  to  you,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  twenty  measures  of  oil  would  go  quite  as 
strong,  but  1  have  heard  that  a  little  oil  was  an  excel- 
lent thing  to  take  before  dinner. 

You  will  notice  that  Hiram  and  Solomon  gave  this 
"year  by  year."  There  were  prompt  settlements  in 
those  days.  Solomon  learned  wisdom,  which  L  hope  the 
publishers  are  learning,  and  a  peace  league  was  estab- 
lished between  them. 

Just  by  way  of  contrast  let  mc  tell  you  wluit  happen- 
ed in  this  industry.  In  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
ten — in  October,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten — we  went 
to  the  i)ublishers  and  declared  our  willingness  to  give 
them  all  that  they  desired,  but  we  found  not  Solomon 
on  the  Throne,  but  a  little  son  of  his,  called  Rehoboam, 
and  he  told  us  to  depart  and  return  again  in  three  days, 
\-liich  we  did.  Now,  when  we  came  back  to  Reho  he  had 
been  taking  counsel  in  tlie  meantime,  and  he  had  gone 
to  some  of  the  wiser  heads  in  his  business,  aiul  they  had 
told  him  "Answer  to  thein.  and  speak  good  words  to 
them,  and  they  will  do  your  service  forever."  But  the 
itiMfortunate  Reho  went  to  some  of  the  lighter  heads  in 
the  industry,  and  they  said,  "Go  back  to  them  and  tell 
them  that  "My  father  chastised  me  with  whips,  I  wall 
chastise  thee  with  scorpions,'  "  and  they  prevailed,  and 
we  were  dragged  before  the  Kadi.  That  may  be  an 
anachronism,  but  if  it  is,  blame  Victor  Mitchell. — And 
for  three  years  Hiram  was  learning  bookkeeping  instead 
of  cutting  wood.  This  three  years  was  ended,  Reho  then 
was  learning  bookkeeping  and  Hiram  cutting  the  wood 
MaJiufacturers  Should  Use  thi3  Soft  Pedal 

Now,  before  leaving  that  text,  because  you  know 
a  good  Presbyterian  preacher  (and  I  am  not  a  good 
Presbyterian,  but  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
them,  as  I  have  for  all  the  Scotch,)  I  want  to  say  a 
word  in  the  particidar  ai^plieation  of  that  text  to  the 
manufacturers,  and  that  is,  that  while  I  fidly  endorse 
all  that  your  President  has  said  to-night,  yet  do  not 
rest  absolutely  easy  on  your  oars,  because  peace  has 
been  for  the  time  being  declared,  but  on  the  other 
hand  I  think  you  would  make  a  tremendous  mistake, 
if  \ou  adopted  the  role  of  Reho  instead  of  Solomon. 
When  the  publishers  feel  that  they  have  learned  suf- 
ficient book-keeping  and  come  to  you,  don't  follow 
the  advice  to  the  young  man  in  the  industry  and  chas- 
tise them  with  scorpions,  but  answer  them  with  good 
words,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  will  be  your  ser- 
vants   forever. 
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Donates  $5000  to  Paper  Making  Sohool 

At  this  point  the  President  made  an  interesting 
announcement : 

The  remarks  which  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  made  have 
impressed  me  greatly— especially  the  remarks  about 
his  Technical  Schools.  T  believe  there  is  nothing  that 
could  happen  to  this  industry  that  would  do  it  more 
Kood  than  a  sufficient  number  of  technically  educat- 
ed men.  I  was  wondering,  however,  whether  he  had 
impressed  other  people  here  as  forcibly  as  he  did  me, 
and  from  what  1  have  just  heard  I  am  sure  that  some 
of  you  had  gone  further  than  I  had  thought.  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  Royal  Securities  Company  have  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  their  pleasure  to  start  the 
work  on  the  Quebec  Paper  Making  School  with  a  do- 
nation of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  T  have  no  doubt 
that  the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  this  industry  will 
he  imbued  with  a  like  feeling.  It  has  been  the  cus- 
tom in  the  past  years — the  years  during  the  war— to 
talk  about  affairs  that  we  felt  at  that  time  required 
attention. 

T  think,  however,  that  this  is  a  big  question,  a 
broad  question,  and  it  should  not  be  handled  to-night 
by  this  Association,  or  by  your  men,  but  it  should  be 
left  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  your  As.sociation, 
and  undoubtedly  during  the  course  of  the  year  you 
will  hear  from  the  Executive  Committee  on  that  very 
important  and   very  interesting  subject. 


RE-ESTABLISH   MAGNA   CHARTA— AND    GO   TO 
WORK. 

My  Major  HENRY  A.  WISE,  New  York. 
One  of  the  delightful  features  of  the  banquet  was 
the  happy  manner  in  which  Mr.  Chahoon  introduced 
the  speakers.  In  presenting  Mr.  Wise,  he  said:— 
You  remember  the  time  when  you  were  all  boys,  you 
were  all  interested  in  base  ball — in  the  base  ball  team 
of  your  home  town — the  base  ball  team  was  out  play- 
ii;o.  and  its  one  big  game  of  the  year  eame  along. 
Everything  worth  having  seemed  to  hinge  on  the  out- 
come of  that  one  game.     You  stood  on  the  side  lines. 


HENRY    A.   WISE, 

Representative-at-larKc   of   the   Pulp  and  Paper   Industry    in  the 

United   States. 


and  your  big  heavy  liitter  was  called  to  the  bal,  aud 
you  stood  there  shaking,  and  hollering  as  loud  aa  you 
good,  "Make  'em  be  good,  Johnny,  make  'em  be 
good,"  and  so  it  was  with  the  boys  of  the  Newsprint 
Industry,  when  we  played  our  big  game  in  Washing- 
ton. Everything  in  the  world  seemed  dark,  and  so 
much  hung  in  the  balance.  We  stood  on  the  side 
lines  and  our  big  batter  was  called  to  the  bat,  and 
faced  one  of  those  "million-dollar"  twirlers,  and  the 
twirler  was  afraid  of  the  batter — afraid  he  wouhl 
score  on  him,  and  he  threw  the  fir.st  one  wide,  and  he 
threw  the  second  one  high,  and  we  stood  on  the  side 
lines  and  we  said  "Make  'em  be  good,"  and  the  nicest 
part  of  it  is  that  he  did. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
you,  our  "heavy  hitter,"  Major  Wise. 

Major  Wise  responded,  saying: — My  friends;  I  .so 
address  you  because  that  indicates  my  attitude  toward 
you,  and  I  flatter  my.self  that  this  feeling  is  recipro- 
cated. You  have  honored  me  by  your  invitation  to 
address  you  on  this  occasion.  I  have  been  vain 
enough  to  accept  the  invitation,  and,  then,  having  in- 
curred the  obligation,  I  have  been  at  a  loss  as  to  a 
topic.  On  such  occasions,  and  under  such  circumstan- 
•  ces  one  hesitates  to  enter  upon  a  serious  discussion. 
Moreover,  being  in  a  sense  a  foreigner,  how  may  one 
undertake  to  .speak  ujion  a  subject  with  which  you 
may  be  concerned  without  being  guilty  of  trespass, 
and  without  risking  the  accusation  of  being  imper- 
tinent? At  the  risk  of  both,  however.  I  shall  dare 
to  say  a  few  words. 

I  feel  that  we  are  friends,  and  I  don't  feel  that  I 
am  really  a  foreigner.  The  imaginary  boundary  line 
that  separates  the  States  from  the  Dominion  cannot 
obliterate  the  many  common  ties  that  exist  between  us. 
With  common  ancestry,  traditions  aiul  ambitions  there 
can  be  but  little  if  anything,  that  is  not  of  common 
interest  to  us.  And  so  with  these  prefatory  remarks 
I  shall  proceed  to  my  topic. 

Let  us  get  back  to  common  sense.  Let's  return  to 
the  old-time  religion.  Let's  re-establish  that  form  of 
Government  guaranteed  to  us  by  Magna  Charta,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
And  if  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it. 

The  men  assembled  here  tonight  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  one  of  the  great  industries  on  this  Conti- 
nent. Your  experience  in  the  past  four  years  have 
been  similar  to  those  of  men  in  every  other  indus- 
try. The  Governments  have  so  governed  your  busi- 
ness that  you  hardly  knew  who  owned  it.  You  have 
been  inspected,  suspected,  examined  and  re-examined, 
indicted,  prosecuted  and  regulated,  informed,  requir- 
ed, commanded,  commaiuleered  and  questionaired. 
managed  and  mismanaged  until  you  have  hardly 
known     where  you  were  or  where  you  wei^e  going. 

Now  that  does  all  of  this  mean?  Jly  answer  is  that 
it  is  hysteria,  pure  and  simple.  Man  is  »  curious  an- 
inuil.  He  thinks— he  thinks.  And  confuses  ideas  and 
notions  with  thi>u?hts.  He  is  susceptible  beyond 
understanding.  When  he  is  perfectly  well  he  will 
accept  the  uncorroborated  statement  of  another  whom 
he  does  not  know,  to  the  effect  that  he  is  ill.  and  then 
permit  that  other  to  prescribe  for  and  treat  him  with- 
out stopping  to  inquire  as  to  what  the  cure  is.  ifan's 
conceit  is  unlimited.  He  idealizes  iiimself  and  meas- 
ures all  others  by  this  false  standard.  Wlienever 
anything  goes  wrong  it  is  the  other  fellow's  fault,  and 
instantly  he  attacks  the  other-  fellow  Instantly  the 
good  follows  the  aggressor,  and  then  the  false  prophet 
comes  forward  with   the  cure,   and   the  iTowd   follows 
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the  quack.       Think  over  what  J  have  said  and  see  if 
it  is  not  true. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  to  what  has  been  happening. 
Having  been  imposed  upon  to  the  point  beyond  which 
human  endurance  could  stand  no  more,  our  ancestors 
rose  up  in  arms,  and  by  force  of  arms  secured  Magna 
Charta.  This  grant  was  not  a  string  of  regulatory 
laws.  It  was  a  charter  of  rights.  It  fixed  and  deter- 
mined, not  the  rights  of  the  government,  it  fixed  the 
rights  of  the  governed.  It  did  not  tell  the  people 
what  they  .should  do  and  what  they  shouldn't.  It  told 
the  Government  what  it  could  do  and  what  it  couldn't. 
The  only  don'ts,  the  only  "verboten"  in  this  great 
charter  are  addressed  to  the  sovereign.  All  of  their 
old  liberties  and  free  customs  are  assured  to  the 
people,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water.  No  constable  or 
other  bailiff  could  take  the  cow  or  other  chattels  of 
anyone  except  he  straight  way  give  money  for  them. 
Neither  the  King  nor  his  servants  could  take  any 
property  of  the  freeman  unless  by  the  will  of  him  to 
whom  it  belonged.  No  man  might  be  put  on  trial, 
imprisoned,  disseized,  outlawed  or  exiled,  except  by 
lawful  judgment  of  his  peers.  All  merchants  might 
safely  and  securely  go  out  of  England  and  come  into 
England,  and  delay  and  pass  through  England,  as 
well  by  land  as  by  water,  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
aiid  selling,  free  from  all  evil  taxes  and  subject  to 
customs  and  rights — save  in  time  of  war.  I  recite  these 
few  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter. 

Its  whole  spirit  and  purpose  was  to  divest  the  Gov 
ernment  of  the  right  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  his 
rights  and  to  assure  for  all  time  to  the  citizen  the 
rights  to  enjoy  his  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness free  from  unreasonable  restraint — except  in  time 
of  -war — by  the  Government.  And  for  750  years  every 
Englishman  has  recognized  and  cherished  these  as 
his  inalienable  rights.  Some  300  years  past  .some  of 
our  ancestors  came  to  and  settled  this  continent. 
Those  of  us  to  the  South  in  time  asserted  our  in- 
dependence of  the  mother  countr;^^  This  ■  independ- 
ence was  acknowledged.  In  our  declaration  we  pro- 
claimed "these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  institiited 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  ffoverned."  This  was  a  mere  reiteration 
of  what  had  been  granted  by  Magna  Charta. 

Among  the  grievances  we  complained  of  was,  "Talc- 
ing away'  our  charters,  abolishinsr  our  most  valuable 
laws,  and  altering  fundamentally  the  forms  of  onr 
government."  Paiise  to  consider  this  now,  and  ask 
yourselves  whether  we  are  not  again  in  much  the 
same  dilemna. 

Followintr  our  independence.  "We,  the  people  of 
the  I'l^nited  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
T'l'nion,  establish  justice,  in.sure  domestic  tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity"  ordained  and  estahlished  our 
Constitution.  The  people,  you  will  note,  were  acting 
for  themselves  and  their  posteritv.  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  instituted  by  the  people  and  derived  its 
just  powers  from  the  people.  The  Government  that 
was  so  created  was  given  certain  very  definite  pow- 
ers, and  the  powers  not  conferred  unon  the  Govern- 
ment were  expresslv  "reserved  to  the  people."  But 
notwithstanding  this  explicit  reservation  the  people 
enunciated  in  no  uncci-fain  terms  some  of  their  rights 


reserved.  These  appear  very  clearlv  in  our  Bill  of 
Rights. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  pei-sons, 
liouses,  jiapers  and  effects,  was  guaranteed  against  un- 
reasonable search  and  seizure.  It  was  expressl.y  pro- 
vided tliat  no  person  "shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  pri- 
vate property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  com- 
pensation." And  here  again  did  the  people  safeguard 
themselves  against  the  tyranny  of  Government.  The 
wise  and  far-seeing  men  who  participated  in  the.se  tri- 
umphs for  human  liberty  were  not  acting  for  them- 
selves alone,  but  for  posterity.  And  what  they  accom- 
])lished  has  stood  the  test  for  750  years. 

On  this  evidence  I  will  rest  my  case  with  any  jury, 
but  of  late  the  men  from  whom  this  jury  would  be 
drawn  have  been  losing  sight  of  fundamental  truths. 
Not  any  years  ago  the  pleasing  pastime  of  mud-sling- 
ing became  a  very  popular  one.  Irresi)onsible  writers 
in  the  employ  of  irresponsible  publishers  inauaurated  a 
campaign  of  villification,  and  through  this  wicked  me- 
thod the  unthinking  were  taught  to  believe  that  we  were 
sick.  We  still  have  this  form  of  journalism,  although 
.fortunately  in  a  less  degree.  Through  this  form  of  vil- 
lification the  good  old  public  came  to  think  itself  ill. 
And  then  came  the  quack,  the  demagogue  with  his  pan- 
acea. Joining  in  the  cry  of  "Stop  thief,"  this  bunco 
steerer  led  the  mob  and  legislation  resulted. 

One  regulatory  statute  on  top  of  another  until  busi- 
ness vox  sick.  We  were  told  that  our  railroads  were 
mismanaged.  We  were  told  that  they  could  transpoi't 
passengers  at  two  cents  per  mile.  Forty  odd  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  prescribed  cures,  and  the  pa- 
tient, well  at  the  beginning,  soon  had  sour  stomach  and 
gastritis  from  over-dosing.  Then  same  a  time  when  we 
needed  the  services  of  the  i-ailroads  and  needed  them 
badly.  They  were  over-regulated  and  uiuler-nourished 
and  threatened  with  a  sti-ike  by  their  employees,  who 
wanted  .shorter  hours  and  more  pay.  The  poor  old  in- 
valid was  still  able  to  stand  up  and  fight  and  was  ready 
to  do  so.  But  again  the  demagogue,  seeking  favor  at 
the  hands  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  aiul 
utterly  disregarding  the  rights  of  themselves  and  of 
posterity,  as  assured  by  Magna  Charta  and  oui-  Con- 
stitution, came  foi"\\'ard  with  the  most  iniquitous  legis- 
lation ever  written  upon  a  statute  book. 

And  so  the  Adarason  Law  was  enacted,  and  an  autoc- 
rac.v — more  wicked  than  John — more  wicked  than 
George  Til — trampled  upon  the  rights  wrested  from 
John  by  Magiui  Charta  and  George  by  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  I'ights  of  the  owners  of  the 
I'ailroads  to  manage  their  own  affairs  were  pre-empted 
by  "the  Government."  This  frightful  act  of  tyraiuiy 
])laced  organized  labor  (2  per  cent  of  oiir  population) 
as  a  des])ot  master  over  all.  The  right  of  the  employer 
to  negotiate  the  terms  of  employment  was  denied  to 
him,  and  management  by  Government  became  .supreme.- 
This  was  no  war  measure.  It  was  before  we  went  into 
the  war.  And  with  this  as  an  example,  and  as  a  wai-n- 
ing.  la;bor  on  the  one  hand  stood  threatening,  while  the 
employer  stood  in  awe  and  confusion.  Needless  to  say. 
demand  upon  demand  for  increased  wages  followed  and 
was  granted  in  all  lines  of  industry.  And  the  cost  of 
living  soared  higher  anfl  lii{i-lier,  or  the  value  of  the 
dollar  fell  lower  and  lower.  Result — When  we  went  in- 
to the  war  our  railroads,  the  very  arteries  of  onr  exist- 
ence, were  ])aral.vze(l. 

The  pool'  old  patient  was  sick  indeed.  It  needed  no 
medicine,    it    needed   a    fi'icnd— and    it   needed   nourish- 
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iiieiit.  Ami  tins  nourishment  has  cost  the  taxpayer, 
you,  uie,  everybody,  billions  of  dollars.  All  to  our  dis- 
advantage,  and  to  the  enriehment  of  a  favored  few. 
lint  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  The  railroad  employees, 
safeguarded  by  this  ])aternalistie  eoneern  as  evidenced 
by  this  ini(iuitons  legislation,  now  threaten  another 
strike.  And  listen!  Oh  Lord  of  Love  1  B\it  a  short 
time  sinee  our  eoal  miners  went  out  on  a  stril<c.  Then 
eomes  forward  the  mighty  hand  of  the  law  and  says: 
"Thou  shall  not  strike.'"  And  the  aid  of  our  Courts 
is  invoked  and  a  body  of  eitizens,  who  live  uiuler  our 
Constitution,  their  Constitution,  are  told  that  their 
right  to  "life,  li'berty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiue.ss"" 
does  not  permit  them  to  (|uit  work.  And  so  they, 
llii-ough  patcrnali.stic  regulation  air  driven  back  to  thr 
mines. 

But  when  the  railroad  employees  threaten  to  sti-ike 
tliei-e  is  another  battle  from  which  to  draw  their  medi- 
eine.  This  gi'eat  administrator  of  the  law  eomes  for^ 
ward  anil  solemnly  savs  to  Mr.  Railroad  Kmj)loyec, 
••Please  don't  strike,  wait  a  few  months,  and  I  will  re- 
diiee  the  eost  of  living." 

The  war  ended  November  11th,  I'JIS,  for  all  int<'nts 
and  purposes,  but  in  order  to  play  their  many  i)arfs. 
there  must  be  laws.  And  so  our  Congress  is  appealed  to 
to  extend  a  war  measure  which  enabled  the  Ma.jesty  of 
the  law  to  prevent  the  eoal  strike.  And  so  again  in 
Older  to  reduee  the  eost  of  living  other  laws,  relating 
to  food  control,  are  extended  and  Government  med- 
dling with  private  business  goes  on.  The  poor  i)eo- 
ple  are  full  of  hysteria.  Evidence  of  general  dissatis- 
faction is  seen  everywhere.  Something  is  wrong,  but 
the  man  in  the  street  doesn't  know  what  is  the  matter, 
lie  knows  that  his  dollar  is  of  but  little  i)urehasing  va- 
lue. True  to  type  he  does  not  pau.se  for  introspection, 
lie  is  not  a  profiteer,  it  is  the  other  fellow,  and  so  the 
yawp  of  the  (luack  falls  upon  sympathetic  ears.  And 
he  sits  and  sees  the  faker  hand  out  his  remedies  and 
stops  not  to  measure  the  conseciuenees. 

Every  line  of  business  should  be  regulatccl  but  mine. 
This  has  been  the  general  attitude.  Let's  I'orrcct  all 
ills  by  legislation.  Ijet's  make  the  world  virtuous  by 
saying  in  some  statute  that  it  must  be  so.  One  year  af 
ter  the  war  is  over,  we  pass  a  prohibition  law  in  order 
to  conserve  our  man  power  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and 
the  mail  who  approved  this  law  recommends  its  repeal 
because  he  says  the  war  was  over  wlu'ii  he  approved 
the  law. 

While  we  were  at  war,  the  large  cnnsumers  oi  news- 


paper sought  to  regulate  its  production,  disti^ibution 
and  selling  price  as  a  war  mea.sure.  Pure  fraud  and 
hypocri.sy.  They  got  away  with  it,  and  almost  succeed- 
ed in  having  this  done  by  one  of  their  own  numbei'. 
They  ])retende(l  themselves  to  be  public  benefa<'tors, 
■and   claimed   that    the  manufacturers  weri'  swindlers. 

Same  old  self-adulation  on  the  one  hand  and  detrac- 
tion on  the  other.  Willing  to  take  all  and  give  nothing, 
forgetting  that  he  who  sows  the  wind  shall  reap  the 
whirlwind.  We  went  before  their  impartial  arbitrators, 
under  an  iniquitous  agnt'inent,  which  was  in  violation 
of  every  safeguard  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution,  and 
had  a  judgment  rendered  by  a  publisher,  under  which 
this  industry  would  have  gone  bankru|)t. 

Let  me  show  you,  gentlemen,  the  character  of  the  man 
to  whom  this  case  was  referretl.  Kecentlx  a  man  was 
trii'd  and  convicted  in  Chicago  of  conducting  a  swindle 
where,  through  the  medium  of  advertising  in  the  pub- 
lic press,  the  good  old  ])ublie  was  separated  from  four 
and  a  half  million  dollars.  When  the  show-down  came, 
(here  were  five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  assets  on 
hand.  When  this  man  was  brought  up  for  sentence  be- 
fore Judge  Laudis,  he,  after  reading  the  advertisement 
and  the  news  articles  in  the  "Minneapolis  News"  which 
went  on  to  say  that  this  concern  had  millions  of  dollars 
invested  and  the  busine.ss  wa-s  turning  out  from  seven 
to  ten  automobiles  a  da.v,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  were  no  automobiles  being  turned  out  at  all,  the 
judge  turned  to  counsel  for  the  defence  and  said,  "Who 
owns  that  iiew.spai)er  ?"  The  counsel  for  the  defence 
said.  "The  President  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  the  President  of  that  corporation."     It  goe<  on: — 

••The  Cdiirl:  What  is  his  name? 

"Counsel :   Caldwell. 

"Thf  Court:  If  he  is  the  owner  of  the  "Minneapolis 
Daily  News,  he  had  better  cut  out  being  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Tradi'  Commission  and  reform  his  crooked 
paiier." 

And  the  counsel  replied,  "lli.s  position  was  his  re- 
ward foi-  supporting  the  Administration." 

To  show  you  the  esteem  in  which  that  man  is  held 
I  would  like  to  read  to  you  from  a  recent  address  wliicli 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  nf  the  State 
gave. 

lie  said:  "We  have  at  the  present  lime  a  Federal 
Trade  Commi.ssioii  ai)pointed  i)ursuant  to  the  jirovi- 
sions  of  a  statute  which  might  easily  be  so  administered 
;is  to  do  great  good.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has,  however,  utterly  misconstrued  its  proper  functions, 
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and  has  preferred  to  persecute  Inisiness  ratlier  than  to 
protect  and  develop  it.  The  cheaply  won  applause  which 
is  sure  to  follow  the  violent  (ienuneiation  of  soniehody 
or  something  for  an  alleged  wrong  has  heen  preferred 
to  the  much  more  solid  and  lasting  ajjproval  of  an  in- 
telligent people  that  would  follow  upon  constructive 
.acts,  which  woidd  indicate  how  the  husiness  of  the  coun- 
hy  might  be  better  and  more  wisely  develo])ed." 

It  is  little  short  of  pathetic  after  .some  of  the  best 
brains  of  the  nation  have  organized  and  set  on  foot  a 
great  industrial  undertaking  which  engages  the  co- 
operation of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  reduces  the 
co.st  of  production  of  some  staple  article  and  begins  to 
extend  American  trade  in  the  new  land  to  find  them 
summarily  brought  to  book  as  criminals  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States  or  by  the  United 
States  District  Attorney  in  some  judicial  district. 

The  course  of  wisdom  and  of  progress  would  he  for 
the  Commission  to  hear  the  plan  of  those  who  jn'opose 
to  develop  an  undertaking  of  this  sort ;  to  point  out 
and  advance  what  would  be  considered  unfair  business 
practices  and  what  would  not ;  to  indicate  the  line  where 
monopoly  would  be  held  to  begin  and  whicii  therefore 
must  not  be  crossed  and  then  to  send  the  new  under- 
taking on  its  way  with  the  full  knowledgt>  and  co-opei-- 
ation  of  the  Federal  Trade  ('ommi.ssion  with  which 
thereafter  the  undertaking  should  stand  in  the  closest 
possible  relation. 

Fortunately  we  had  a  right  of  review.  We  went  be- 
foi'c  an  honorable  Court  of  Justice  composed  of  men 
whose  training  had  taught  them  to  reverence  the  rights 
of  nuui  as  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution,  and  there 
justice  was  done.  But  the  harm  of  this  iniquitous  pro- 
ceeding had  sown  its  seed.  One  false  step  leads  to  an- 
other. The  publishers  who  put  the  machinery  of  Gov- 
ernment into  motion  to  accomplish  their  selfish  ends, 
reckoned  without  their  hosts.  Now  we  have  the  vitua- 
tion  where  the  little  publisher  is  being  frozen  out,  and 
he  in  turn  cries  for  Government  interference. 

In  three  months  we  have  Ti ad  introduced  in  Congress 
57  varieties  of  proposed  legislation.  Some  pi'opose  tak- 
ing your  business  out  of  your  hands,  regulating  the  am- 
ount of  paper  to  be  producefl,  distributing  it  through 
some  Governmental  agency.  Cancellation  of  your  con- 
tracts.  Prohibition  of  exiiort  and  a  dozen  or  more 
other  cures.  Then  there  are  oth(>rs  that  will  take  the 
paper  away  from  one  publisher  and  give  it  to  another, 
iir  blackmail  the  big  fellow  into  <j:iving  up  what  he  has 
lawfully  acquired  under  pain  of  being  denied  second 
class  postal  privileges. 

I  won't  take  up  your  time  to  read  these  proposed 
laws.  They  are  too  voluminous.  Every  one  of  them  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  itagna  Charta  and  of  our  Con- 
stitution. All  are  in  line  with  inicpiities  committed  in 
the  name  of  the  Government,  and  all  in  line  with  a  gen- 
erally distorted^  and  false  notion  that  laws  can  be  tn- 
acted  that  will  over-rise  fundamental  economic  truths. 
Time  will  not  i)ermit  me  to  trespass  longer.  What  T 
have  said  will  show  you  how  careless  we  have  become. 
How  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  navigate  without  your  com])ass.  The  old  time  reli- 
gion, the  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Constitution  arc  tln' 
compass  by  which  we  shoidd  be  guided.  Hatred  and 
mistrust  of  our  fellowmen  brings  disaster.  The  Golden 
Knle  will  l)ring  happiness.  And  tlu'  moral  of  all  of  this 
is,  ''Let  us  stop  calling  the  other  fellow  a  thief."'  When 
something  .seems  to  go  wrong,  let's  overhaul  our  own 
machinery  rather  than  try  to  produce  results  by  throw- 
ing a  monkey  wrench  into  the  other  fellow's  gears.   Let 


us  get  down  to  counnon  sense.  Let  us  cure  ourselves  of 
hysteria,  and  try  to  ciire  the  other  felloAV  by  an  appeal 
to  his  reason.  Let  us  discharge  the  Legislature  as  our 
medical  attendant  and  apply  a  little  Christian  Science. 

The  world  is  full  of  hysteria.  Some  call  it  Bolshev- 
ism. And  the  cures  heretofore  attempted  in  the  form 
of  foolish  legislation  I  call  "BuUshevism."  Let  us  give 
up  "Bullshevi.sm."  ThV  unchecked  develo]Mnent  of 
the  i)resent  tendency  will,  in  time,  completely  alter  our 
form  of  Government  and  revolutionize  our  Inisiness. 

It  is  perfectly  easy,  by  following  snch  a  course  to 
transform  a  democracy  into  an  autocracy  of  office  hold- 
ers and  inspectors.  Nominally,  it  would  represent  and 
carry  out  the  wish  of  the  people,  but  actually  it  would 
be  a  tyranny  of  an  office-holding  class,  made  uji  of  mal- 
contents and  men  who  had  failed  in  business. 

And  stop  talking  Bolshevism.  The  manhood  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
large,  is  all  right.  We  are  fundamentally  sound.  And 
there  is  nothing  in  our  future  of  which  we  need  enter- 
tain any  fear.  Just  now  we  are  suffering  from  the 
High  Cost  of  Loafing.     The  result  is  hysteria. 

But  this  can  be  cured.  Not  by  legifilation.  The  Rus- 
sian Soviets  are  ordaining  a  twelve-hour  working  day. 
Legislation  by  the  Soviets  will  not  accomplish  tin'  de- 
sired results.  And  we  want  no  such  legislation.  The 
Labor  Unions  which  are  behind  the  iniquitous  Adam- 
>ion  Law,  now  see  the  danger  of  their  false  stc]).  They 
now  acclaim  against  anti-strike  legislation.  1  aa'ree 
with  them.  Samuel  Gorapers,  in  referring  to  the  Red's 
legislation,  to  which  I  have  referred,  says;  "Wc  know 
all  about  it,  and  we  condemn  it  completely,  finally  and 
for  all  time."  I  am  with  him.  I  object  to  Icgislati :ii 
fixing  or  attempting  to  fix  or  regulate  |irivatc  husi- 
ness. We  want  none  of  it.  What  we  need  is  to  be  let 
alone.  And  when  let  alone,  we  need  to  use  good  hard 
common  sense,  mixed  with  charity,  and  good  will  for 
our  employees  and  for  our  customers. 

Get  down  to  business  on  this  basis.  Start  a  cami)aign 
of  education.  Take  these  figures,  for  instance.  In  UU:] 
there  was  in  circulation  three  billion,  three  hundred  and 
ninety  million  dollai-s;  with  bank  deposits  of  twelve  bil- 
lion six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  millions;  in  11)10 
there  was,  in  circulation  five  biUion  seven  hundred  and 
nine  million  dollars,  with  bank  deposits  of  twenty-five 
billion  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  million  dollars.  A 
sixty-eight  per  cent  increase  in  cash  in  circulation,  and 
one  hundred  and  three  per  cent  in  bank  deposits.  Esti- 
mates based  on  production  and  transportation  figures 
show  an  increase  in  production  in  1919  over  1913  less 
than  ten  per  cent.  "No  war  production  was  involved. 
Thus  the  increase  in  prodiTCtion  covering  six  years  is 
hardly  a  normal  increase,  in  fact,  less  than  normal. 

Our  exports  are  enormous.  So  today,  we  are  getting 
less  goods  for  twice  the  money.  This  illustrates  what 
has  been  the  cost  of  loafing.  Today  thousands  up(vn 
the  sands  of  useful  hands  sit  idle,  in  moving  i)icture 
shows,  during  normal  working  houi-s.  Thousands  upon 
thou.sands  of  hands  are  idly  rushing  around  in  automo- 
biles. And  nil  the  time,  production  is  away  below  the 
lemand.  All  the  legislation  that  can  be  conceived  of 
hy  h'gislators  cannot  correct  this  condition.  Public 
ojiinion,  fonmled  n|)on  sound  agreement  will  fwrc  the 
situation. 

Let  US  sjo  foiili  ;inil  teach  this  lesson,  always  remem- 
lici'ing  that  the  other  fellow  is  just  as  good  as  we  are, 
and  till'  old  wurld  will  continue  to  be  a  good  place  to 
live  in. 
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Combined  Forestry  Conventions  a  Success 


'ri:e  idea  of  hokliiit;'  joiut  conveiitious  of  the  Assoe- 
iatious  interested  in  forestrj'  work  has  proved  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  i)ast  that  the  same  practice  has  been  car- 
ried out  aprain  this  year  when  the  four  Forest  Pro- 
tective Assoeiatious  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and 
the  Woodlands  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Pap- 
er Association  met  in  Montreal  Jan.  28-29.  It  is  pos- 
sible at  this  time  only  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more 
strikinjr  items  of  business  that  were  considered. 
Among  these  should  be  mentioned  the  movement  for 
liiaeiiig:  supervision  of  fire  protection  on  government 
railways  under  the  Railway  Commission,  the  discus- 
sion on  the  burning  of  slash,  an  address  on  Aerial 
Pliotography  and  a  paper  on  the  Damage  Done  by  the 
I'lUil   Worm. 

Headers  of  tlie  Pulp  and  Paper  Magaine  will  also 
be  interested  in  the  election  of  officers  which  result- 
ed in  the  selection  of  Brig.-Gen.  J.  B.  White  as  presi- 


dent, S.  II.  DeCarteret,  vice-pi"esident  and  Frank 
Kitehie.  Elhvood  Wilson  and  T.  F.  Kenny  as  members 
of  the  Council. 

The  agitation  for  placing  the  fire  protection  meas- 
ures of  the  National  Railways  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Railway  Commission  is  not  new.  The 
Canadian  Forestry  Association  and  every  other  or- 
ganization that  has  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  Can- 
ada's forests  have  for  a  long  time  protested  against 
the  absolutely  ridiculous  situation  where  every  rail- 
way is  responsible  to  authority  except  those  which 
are  operated  by  the  Government  itself.  A  resolution 
was  again  unanimously  passed  by  the  150  delegates  in 
attendance  at  the  convention  asking  for  a  change  in 
the  situation.     It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  there 


will  be  something  accomplished  in  this  matter  before 
the  next  fire  season  is  upon  us.  VV^hile  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  mentioned  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag- 
azine would  like  to  point  out  that  with  the  taking  over 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  by  the  government  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  this  great  railwaj-  .system  will  side-step 
its  obligations  to  the  public  by  slipping  its  present  re- 
sponsibility for  fire  protection  along  its  right-of-way. 

The  disposal  of  slash  started  a  fine  discu.ssion  and 
the  reports  of  actual  experiments  were  of  great  inter- 
est and  value  to  the  members  of  the  Association.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Brown  of  the  Brown  Corporation  said  that  his 
company  had  made  an  extensive  demonstration  of 
the  method  of  lopping  the  tops  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
lie  flat  on  the  ground  and  thus  facilitate  decay.  He 
stated  that  after  seven  years  there  was  little  result  to 
be  observed.  Mr.  Angus  McLean  of  the  Bathurst 
Lumber  Company  remarked  that  the  natural  debris 
caused  by  windfalls  of  the  brittle  and  early  decaying 
balsam,  caused  far  more  difficulty  that  the  slash  re- 
sulting from  lumbering  operations.  General  White 
described  the  operations  connected  with  the  clearing 
of  a  fire-break  around  the  new  site  of  the  Kipawa  Fi- 
bre Company  at  Temiskaming.  In  that  case  not  only 
was  the  logging  slash  taken  cai'c  of  but  the  natural  de- 
bris cleared  up  as  well.  Figures  were  given  by  other 
speakers  on  the  clearing  and  burning  of  slash  on  de- 
monstration operations  and  the  actual  time  devoted 
solely  to  this  particular  effort  amounted  to  from 
$2.50  to  $4.50  per  1000  feet.  The  figures  cannot  lie 
taken  as  a  perfectly  satisfactory  basis  of  calculation 
as  some  items  of  overhead  were  not  included. 

The  proposition  to  put  the  fire  protection  of  the 
railways  in  the  province  in  the  care  of  the  associa- 
tions organized  for  the  purpose  met  with  very  empha- 
tic opposition  on  the  part  of  the  foresters  of  the  rail- 
ways and  was  not  entirely  supported  by  some  dele- 
gates at  the  convention. 

The  subject  of  insect  and  fungus  destruction  of  for- 
est timber  has  come  very  much  to  the  fore  in  the  last 
few  years  and  provided  a  topic  for  an  interesting  pap- 
er and  discussion.  It  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a 
large  amount  of  work  done  along  this  line  in  the  near 
future  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  efforts 
which  are  being  made  and  which  should  be  extended 
along  this  line  will  result  in  a  very  substantial  return 
to   the   people    of   Canada. 

An  interesting  report  was  brought  in  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Woodands  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  and  other  interested  or- 
ganizations on  improvements  in  logging  operations 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  interesting  developments 
will  take  place  along  this  line,  particuarly  in  view  of 
experiments  that  are  being  made  and  practices  that 
in  some  cases  have  now  passed  the  experimental  stage 
in  the  design  and  operation  of  new  types  of  logging 
machinery  and  improved  methods  of  operating  wood- 
ands. 

Perliaps  the  most  interesting  item  on  the  program, 
at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public,  was 
the  paper  prepared  by  EUwood  Wilson  of  the  Lauren- 
tide  Company  and  read  by  Mr.  Graham  on  the  Aerial 
Photographv"  in  forestry  work.  It  was  shown  that 
this  method"  of  obtaining  information  in  regard  to  for- 
est lands  is  entirely  feasible  and  that  maps  taken  at 
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5000  feet  give  au  exeelleiit  basis  for  the  study  of  the 
lands  under  inspection.  From  such  a  photograph! 
which  is  on  a  scale  of  approxinuitely  400  feet  to  thej 
inch,  it  is  possible  to  make  complete  maps  at  a  cost 
'oi  not  more  than  $25.00  per  .square  mile.  In  additioiJ 
to  this  a  forester  can  get  a  better  idea  of  50  squarq 
miles  of  territory  in  two  hours  flying  than  he  can  in 
two  weeks  on  the  ground.  It  is  evident  that  the  exi 
periment  carried  on  in  the  !St.  .Maurice  last  summer 
was  a  complete  success  and  that  this  method  of  patrol 
and  investigation  will  be  greatly  extended  in  the  fu- 
*-"""  _.        II        ..    . 

All  together  the  meeting  was  a  most  interesting  one 
and  the  Montreal  Forestry  Conference,  as  the  annual 
convention  has  come  to  be  called,  will  be  looked  for- 
M'ard  to  each  year  with  more  and  more  interest  both 
by  the  foresters  and  the  public.  No  better  means  of 
arousing  a  much  needed  interest  in  our  forests  on  the 
part  of  the  public  could  be  devised. 

BRITAIN'S  PULP  AND  PAPER  TRADE  IN 
1919 

(From  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 
Notwithstanding  deterrent  elements  British  trade  iii 
pulp  and  paper  during  1919  made  a  remarkable  re- 
covery. For  the  twelve  months  ending  Decemlier,  the 
returns  of  which  wei'e  isued  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
one  can  see  that  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  bring 
the  markets  back  to  their  pre-war  days  and  thougli 
prices  are  on  a  considerably  higher  level  when  com- 
pared with  1913 — an  average  year — the  volume  of 
business  done  with  the  Dominion  and  other  countries 
is  indicative  of  progress,  as  well  as  giving  a  feeling  of 
security  for  the  future.  Needless  to  say,  in  1919  pulp 
and  paper  men  passed  through  many  vicissitudes. 
Sti'ikes,  labor  and  railroad  tro^ibles,  the  financial 
rates  of  exchange,  and  the  wheeling  of  Europe  into 
line  after  a  most  damaging  five  years'  war,  not  to 
mention  shipping  difficulties,  handicapped  trade  and 
business  in  many  directions.  These  elements  were,  com- 
bined with  the  increased  cost  of  production,  faced  witli 
considerable  pluck  and  the  issue  now  remains  vividly 
advertised  in  the  year's  figures  to  the  effect  that  not- 
withstanding high  costs  there  is  a  keen  public  de- 
mand for  paper  of  all  kinds  and  it  must  he  supplied. 
Pulps 
In  1919  Canada  had  a  fair  share  in  supplying  pulps 
to  the  British  mills  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  during 
the  coming  year  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  increase 
business.  The  following  were  the  supplies  of  ground- 
wood  (moist)  from  all  sources : — 

Tons  £ 

Sweden    80,965  673,237 

Norway 293,025  2.434,S9.9 

Canada 98,576  900.49L' 

Other   Countries    21,721  180,108 

The  totals  are  494.2S7  tons  (compared  with  109.048 
tons  in  1918  and  174,551  tons  in  1917)  valued  at  £4,188,- 
736  compared  with  £1.346.035  in  1918  and  £1,689,976 
in  1917)'.  Wlien  the  figures  from  Norway  are  beinff 
considered  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  British 
money  is  invested  in  some  Norwegian  mills  and  con- 
sequently purchases  are  made  direct.  Canada's  rise 
in  the  pulp  supplies  is  considerable  and  very  satisfac- 
tory. A  market  buying  twenty  odd  million  dollars 
worth  of  groundwood  in  a  year  should  not  be  turned 
down,  but  studied  and  fought  for  and  Canadians 
should  remember  the  fact,  the  present  being  the  op- 
portune moment. 
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Mechanical  pulp  (, groundwood)  dry,  was  imported 
to  the  extent  of  33.735  tons  (as  against  72,970  tons 
in  1918  and  41.206  tons  in  1917)  valued  at  £729,964 
(as  against  £2,248,103  in  1918  and  £977,625  in  1917). 
Scandinavia    and    Finland    have    most    of    this    trade. 

The  total  of  groundwood  of  all  kinds  imported  in 
the  year  1919  reached  528,022  tons  valued  at  £4,918,- 
700;  for  1918,  182,018  tons  valued  at  £3,594,138:  for 
1917,  215,757  tons  valued  at '£2,667,601. 
Sulphite 
In  common  with  other  raw  materials  sulpitcs  show 
a  large  increase  in  the  returns,  but  unfortunately  the 
Canadian  supplies  are  not  given  separately  until  the 
Fall  of  1920.  On  the  Canadian  side  these  figures  can 
only  be  obtained. 

Sulphite  and  Sulphate  pulps  were  imported  to  the 
extent  of  409,898  tons  (237,535  tons  in  1918  and  171,- 
200  tons  in  1917),  valued  at  £10,484,237  (£9,188,893  in 
1918  and  £6,852,422  in  1917). 

Bleached  sulphite  was  supplied  from  the  folbiwing 
sources : — 

Tons  £ 

Russia    95  3,350 

Sweden    4,255         148,052 

Norway 11,288         437,973 

Canada  and  other  places 4,605         149,692 

Making  a  total  of  20,183  tons  (16,007  ton  in  1918  and 
20,742  in  1917),  valued  at  £739,067  (£764,619  in  1918 
and  £890,277   in  1917.) 

Unbleached  sulphite  was  greatly  in  demand  and  the 
jn'ices  can  nearly  be  gauged  by  reference  to  the  sup- 
plies from  the  following  countries : — • 

Tons  £ 

Ku.ssia   6,668  1.50,137 

Sweden 269,946  6,622,723 

Norway 64,449  1,734,327 

Canada  and  other  places  .  .   .         44,834  1,187,225 

A  total  of  385,897  tons    (220,755  tons   in   1918  and 

142,108   in  1917),  valued   at   £9,694,412    (£8,414,457   in 

1918  and  £5,767,689  in  1917).  Here  we  see  a  material 

increase  and  a  market  that  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Paper  Imports — Newsprint 

The  rise  in  the  paper  imports  shows  how  the  de- 
mand in  the  United  Kingdom  developed  itself  ami  the 
part  that  Newfoundland  and  Canada  played  in  sup- 
plying what  Germany  and  Austria  could  not  recover. 

The  total  imports  of  paper  of  all  kinds  reached 
381,076  tons  in  1919  valued  at  £13,019,708,  compared 
with  104,574  tons  in  1918  valued  at  £5,131,810,  and 
139,5781/2  tons  at  £4,189,314  in  1917.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  British  paper  industry  or  trade,  have 
the  values  of  the  imports  reached  such  financial  fig- 
ures and  I  believe  a  record  has  been  reached  because 
1920  may  see  the  Germans  competing  in  the  market 
and  values  reduced.  The  supplies  of  newsprint  were 
received    from    the    following    countries : — 

cwts.  £ 

Sweden    295,544        488,552 

Norwav    278,607         478,188 

U    S    A         68.610         102,192 

Newfoundland    943,961       1,487,993 

Canada   and   other   i)iaces   667,282         928,297 

A  total  of  112,700  tons  of  newsprint,  valued  at  £3,- 
485,222  compared  with  13,5281/2  tons  in  1918,  valued 
at  £694,175  and  25,550  tons  valued  at  £891,809  in  1917. 
Here  we  see  the  supremacy  of  Newfoundland's 
newsiirint  sui)i)ly  in  the  British  market.  The  other 
principal  supplies  arrived  from  Canada,  so  that  prac- 
tically over  4  millions  worth  was  exported  from  New- 
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t'ouudlaud  aud  over  4  millions'  worth  from  Canada. 
These  constitute  records  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
ill  the  1920  return  these  figures  will  stand  out  more 
|irc-eniiiientl.y  as  a  sign  of  trading  within  the  Empire. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  U.  S.  A.  have  also  been  export- 
ing newsprint  in  1919  but  in  Deceinber  last  they 
exported   nothing    to    England. 

Unreeled  Paper 

Printing  and  writing  paper  unreeled,  was  import 
ed  to  the  extent  of  288,188  cwts  valued  at  £850,984,  ii 
siib.stantial  increase  when  compared  with  1918  and 
1917,  the  figures  respectivelj'  being  198,032  cwts  at 
£660,197  and  216,988  cwts  at  £505,345.  The  TT.  R.  A. 
shipjied  1644i/:>  tons  of  this  paper  in  1919. 

Of  jKiper  hangings,  wall  paper,  etc.,  supplies  were 
received  from  Belgium,  America  and  Canada — but 
tliey  were  exceptionally  small.  Canadians  should  not 
neglect  this  section  of  the  market.  It  wants  immed- 
iate attention.  Coated  papers  imported  show  an  in- 
crease from  10,403  cwts  in  1918  to  31,158  cwts  in  1919, 
and  kraft  jjaeking  and  wrapping  papers  jumped  from 
709,293  cwts  hi  1919  to  1,745,613  cwts  in  1919  value.l 
at  £4,427,306.  Scandinavia  holds  sway  in  this  class 
of  iiii])()rts,  but  Canada  and  Newfoundland  take  a 
smill  part.  It  is  an  important  branch  of  the  market  as 
will  be  seen  fi-om  20  million  dollars  worth  import- 
ed. The  imports  of  strawboard  and  wood  pulp  board 
were  as  follows:  — Strawboard:  114,128  tons  valued 
at  £1.877,175,  as  against  29,569  tons  valued  at  £637.- 
652  in  1918;  Wood  Pulp  Board:  47,6611/2  tons  valued 
at  £1.510,055  in  1919.  compared  with  14,438M>  tons 
valued  at  £439,174  in  1918.  In  the  wood  pulp  board 
imports  Canada  enjoys  a  good  share  of  the  trade. 
During  pre-war  days  the  supplies  from  the  Dominion 
were  substantial  and  now  that  peace  is  proclaimed 
the  question  of  suplying  the  market  might  be  given 
niori'  attention  on  the  Canadian  side. 
Exports  of  British  Mills 

With  the  exception  of  playing  cards,  paper  bags, 
aud  boards,  all  the  exports  from  the  Briti.sh  Mills  in- 
ereased  considerably  during  1919 — even  to  Canada 
there  is  a  rise  in  the  figures.  France  and  India  were 
among  the  best  customers,  because  they  materially 
felt  the  effects  of  war.     The  exports  were  as  follows: 

cwts  £ 

136,509         917,396 

365,771       1,440,932 


Paj>er. 


225,734 

427,529 

58,728 

380,127 

16,658 

256,590 

38,695 

122,70^ 

59,845 

32,786 

22,280 

189,187 

12,969 

60,304 

40,912 

299,386 

Writing 
Printing 

Packing      "      

Wall  "      

Coated   and   Photo  Paper   ... 

Hoards    

i'laying    Cards    (Dozen) 

Envelopes    

Paper  Bags   

Other   Paper    40,912 

Taking  all  the  exports  including  manufactures  of 
pasteboards  not  included  in  above  figures,  the  total 
exports  were  as  follows: — 935.919  cwts  valued  at  .£4.- 
233,933  in  1919;  565,316  cwts  at  £3,202,660  in  1918  aud 
914,797  cwts  at  £3,194,672  in  1917.  These  figures 
show^  an  increase  of  £1,031,273  worth  of  business  re- 
covered over  the  1918  trade,  which  after  all  is  not 
much  when  one  considers  the  enormous  imports.  For 
i-omparison  1  will  give  the  imports  and  exports  for 
1919:— 

Tons  £ 

Imports    .  381,076         13,019,708 

Exports    46.795 


4.233.933 


The  imports  it  will  be  observed  have  increased  the 
exports  by  eight  millions  odd.  Undoubtedly,  the  re 
suits  of  strikes  and  labor  troubles  can  be  seen  in  the 
export  figures.  British  trade,  however,  wants  a 
greater  stimulus. 

Printing  Paper  Exports 

Tile  j)riiitiiig  paper  exports — which  are  mostly  of 
a  good  quality  and  above  newsprint — were  to  the  fol- 
lowing countries  in  1919  which  I  quote  specially,  be- 
eause  printing  paper  is  the  principal  export  of  inter- 
est to  Canada  and  comes  next  to  Kraft  packing  and 
wrapping  paper : — 

cwts  £ 

France    85,297         360,949 

U.   S.   A .5,106  39,255 

Other   countries 142,327         540,738 

South    Aifrica 25,965         115,686 

India    44,411         132,670 

Straits    Settlements    5,330  21,764 

Ceylon   2,902  17,071 

Au.sttralia 16,747  74,224 

Niew  Zealand 8,030  31,109 

Canada 640  3,391 

Other   Possessions 29,017         104,075 

Totals:  365,771  cwts  at  £1.440.932.  Compared  with 
other  years  the  exports  to  Canada  show  a  material 
increase.  For  instance  in  1917.  about  414  tons  of 
printing  paper  valued  at  .£23,081  was  sent  to  Canada 
whereas  in  1919  only  34  tons  vahied  at  £3.391  was 
shipped. 

To  give  an  idea  what  the  Dominion  is  receiving 
from  British  mills  I  give  a  short  summary  of  the  fig- 
ures in  quantities  of  cwts: — 

1917         1919 

Writing  Paper 1.416         242 

Printing  Paper 8.280         640 

Other    Papers    2,530       1,189 

It  will  be  seen  that  British  trade  in  Canada  has  not 
recovered  itself  and  that  the  Dominion  is  providing 
with  more  success  its  own  domestic  su])ply. 

Conclusions 

Summing  up  those  figures  one  can  see  the  remarkable 
trade  in  the  British  market,  and  too  much  stress  can- 
not be  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  market  is  an  impor- 
tant one,  but  must  be  studied,  (see  report  of  Secretary 
of  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association).  Canadian 
trade  is  given  every  encouragement  now  and  added  to 
this  the  shipiiing  question  must  be  taken  up  and  han- 
dled  firmly. 

Considering  the  iiian,\  difficulties  placed  in  the  wa.v 
of  the  British  mill  men,  the  exports  are  encouraging, 
but  the  ratio  of  46,795  tons  of  paper  exports  to  381,- 
076  tons  of  imports  is  large.  Of  course  imports  al- 
wa.\s  exceed  exports,  but  1919  constitutes  a  record 
iu  values.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves  and  for 
lirifish  trade. 

Newsprint  supplies  from  America  are  now  stopped 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Canadian  newsprint  has 
found  its  wa.\-  through  America  into  England.  Ameri- 
ea  was  always  a  good  supplier  of  newsprint  here,  but 
their  domestic  troubles  have  killed  their  English  ex- 
port trade,  notwithstanding  census  taken  and  pa-i>er 
mill  returns  made. 

We  are  now  at  Peace  with  Germany  ('except  U.  S.- 
A.j  and  in  1920  we  may  .see  this  great  paper  rival  iu 
the  market.  1  wonder  what  they  have  un  their  sleeve 
for    lis ' 
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A  FORCED  STEAM  CIRCULATION  AND  CLOSED 

LOOP  BOILER  FEEDING  SYSTEM  FOR  PAPER 

MILLS. 

Paper  iiiamifaclurers  have  experieiiet'd  uousiderable 
difficulty  in  removing  from  their  dryers  the  water  and 
air  whieii  prevents  the  circulation  of  steam  through  the 
dryers  and  causes  uneven  drying.  This  subject  has 
been  given  considerable  study  and  a  new  system  has 
been  develoj)ed  by  the  Farnsworth  Company  of  Cou- 
shohockeu,  Pennsylvania,  which  overcomes  the  diffi- 
culty and  has  many  advantages  claimed  by  the  in- 
ventor. 

A  high  steam  velocity  through  the  dryers  is  ef- 
fected by  the  Forced  Steam  Circulation  System  which 
eliminates  all  water  and  air  and  provides  a  constant, 
even,  known  temperature  throughout  the  dryers  at  all 
times,  which  decreases  the  pressure  necessary  to  dry 
the  paper  and  [>erniits  the  si)eeding  up  of  the  machines 
so  as  to  inci-ease  production  anywhere  from  5  to  10 
per  cent. 

By  means  of  a  Closed  Loop  Boiler  Feeding  ;' 
the  condensation  from  the  paper  machine  and  all  other 
heating  apparatus  and  make  up  water  as  well  is  held 
under  pressure  and  returned  directly  into  the  boilers 
at  a  high  temperature,  thereby  saving  anywhere  from 
10  to  :iO'/,  of  the  coal.  These  systems  eliminate  in- 
dividual traps  on  the  dryers,  vacuum  i>umps,  receiving 
tanks,  hot  wells,  boiler  feed  pumps,  much  piping  and 
maintenance  cost. 

Figure  1  shows  the  systems  applied  t 
chine  having  a  basement  underneath  it 
is  explained  as  follows: — 

The  pajjcr  machine  is  diviticd  into  tw 
of  these  .sections  to  have  75',  of  the  dryers  and  the 
other  section  the  remaining  '27)%.  The  steam  and  re- 
turn headers  between  the  twii  sections  are  cut,  and  a 
steam  .separator  is  placed  on  the  end  of  the  return 
header  for  the  dry  end  section  which  separates  the  con- 
densation from  the  steam  which  has  blown  out  into  tliis 
portion  of  the  return  header.  This  steam  is  passed 
over  to  supply  the  steam  header  for  the  remaining  dry 
ers  on  the  wet  end.  On  the  end  of  the  return  header 
for  the  wet  end  dryers  is  placed  a  duplex  conden-sation 
pump,  condenser  vae<ium  type.  This  machine  has  cold 
Avater  spray.s  in  the  top  of  the  lank.  The  spray  water 
condenses  the  vapors  in  the  return  line  producing  ;i 
l''iirced  Steam  Circulation. 


ii  paper  niii- 
Tlii.^  svstelii 


sections,  un 


In  other  words  exhaust  .steam  entei-s  the  dry  end  of 
the  paper  machine  and  passes  through  dryers  on  the 
dry  end  at  the  high  velocity  due  to  the  condensing  of 
the  steam  in  the  wet  end  section  assisted  by  the  vacuum 
l)roduced  by  the  condensing  sprays  in  the  duplex  con- 
densation pump  on  the  end  of  the  return  line  for  the 
wet  end  section.  This  also  produces  a  high  velocity 
of  steam  through  the  wet  end  section  with  the  result 
that  water  and  air  are  eliminated  from  both  sections 
and  a  constant,  even,  known  temperature  at  all  times 
is  produced. 

The  dryers  on  the  dry  end  are  hottest  with  a  gi'adual 
decrease  in  temperature  as  the  wet  eiul  is  approached. 

If  for  any  reason  insufficient  steam  should  pass 
through  the  steam  separator  to  maintain  the  required 
|)ressure  in  the  wet  end  section,  steam  is  by-passed 
through  a  reducing  valve  and  the  pro|)er  amount  is 
sujiplied. 

Summing  uji.  therefore,  the  steam  supply  line  for 
the  pai)er  machine  is  connected  at  or  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dry  end.  Steam  is  allowed  to  blow  through 
all  the  dryers  in  the  dry  end  section  and  out  into  the 
return  line  carrying  with  it  all  the  water  and  air  in 
these  dryers.  The.se  dryers  are,  therefore,  nothing  nn)re 
than  the  steam  supply  line  for  dryers  on  the  wet  end. 

The  condensation  is  then  separated  from  the  steam 
that  has  blown  through  and  this  steam  is  passed  over 
to  supply  the  dryers  on  the  wet  end  section.  Thai  con- 
densation that  collects  in  the  separator  is  drained  into 
a  simidex  condensation  pumj).  The  air  which  enters 
the  receiving  chandler  of  each  machine  escapes  tln-ougli 
the  vent. 

[n  the  closed  loop  boilerf  feeding  system  tlie  con- 
densation which  is  collected  in  the  sinii)lex  conden- 
sation pump  and  in  the  dui)lex  condensation  pump,  is 
pumped  automatically  during  the  operatioii  of  the  ma- 
chine to  the  receiving  chamber  of  the  dnidex  boiler 
feeder  located  from  3  to  10  feet  ;d)ove  the  high  water 
line  of  the  boiler.s. 

The  duplex  boiler  feeder  has  two  chambers — one  of 
w  hich  is  always  receiving  while  the  other  is  delivering 
tile  condensation  with  all  its  latent  heat  dii-ectly  into 
the  boilers  giving  a  high  feed  water  temperature  and 
saving  anywhere  frum  10  to  30',,  of  the  coal.  The  du- 
plex boiler  feeder  and  the  condensation  pumps  re- 
(pure  only  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  the  amoutit  of  steam 
lived   liy  the  common   pump  because   in  tlies,.  machines 
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sleaiii  is  applied  directly  in  tiic  surface  of  tlie  water 
instead  of  behind  a  piston. 

Tlie  condensation  from  all  high  pressure  traps  and 
from  low  i)rcssure  heating  systems,  fan  coils,  etc.,  is  dis- 
charged directly  into  the  line  leading  to  the  receiving 
chamber  of  the  duplex  boiler  feeder.  The  condensation 
is  drained  into  simplex  or  duplex  condensation  pump 
and  is  forced  u|)  to  the  receiving  chamber  of  the  du- 
plex boiler  feeder  by  the  application  of  live  steam  on 
the  surface  of  the  condensate  in  1he  lank  while  it  is 
in  the  receiving  position. 

Jhe  Closed  Loop  Koiler  Feeding  .system  is  the  most 
efficient  method  for  handling  condensation  because  the 
pressure  is  never  relieved  from  the  surface  which  would 
lower  the  temperature  to  correspond  with  the  tteereascd 
pressure. 

Figure  2  shows  the  systems  applied  t(i  a  board  mill 
using  live  steam  in  the  dry  end  containing  one-third 
of  the  total  number  of  dryers;  the  remainder  of  the 
dryers  are  sui)plied  w'ith  exhaust  steam.  Tn  this  case 
*lie  uuichines  which  drain  the  paper  machine  are  set 
in  pits,  there  being  no  basement  underneath  the  paper 
machine. 

Under  these  conditions  the  live  steam  division  of 
the  paper  machine  and  the  exhaust  steam  division  arc 
each  divided  as  in  the  case  of  Figure  1.  That  is  to  say 
each  division  is  sub-divided  into  two  sections,  one 
section  to  have  75^;?  of  the  dryers,  and  the  remaining 
section  25%. 

With  this  arrangement  live  steam  blows  through  the 
first  section  on  the  dry  end  and  out  into  the  return 
line  at  a  high  velocity.  It  passes  through  a  steam 
separator  and  over  into  the  second  section  of  the  dry 
end  where  it  is  condensed,  and  this  condensing  effect 
assisted  by  the  sim))lex  condensation  pump,  condenser 
vacuum  type,  on  the  end  of  the  return  line  produces  a 
Forced  Steam  Circulation  System  through  both  sec- 
tions. 

The  exhaust  steam  division  of  this  paper  machine 
is  handled  exactly  as  described  for  Figure  1. 

The  dryers  on  the  dry  end  are  hottest  with  a  gradual 
decrease  in  temperature  as  the  wet  end  is  approached. 
The  hot  dryers  on  the  dry  end  set  the  paper  as  it  leaves 
the  paper  macliim;.  The  condensation  which  is  drained 
into  the  separator  on  the  live  steam  dryers  is  forced 
to  the  receiving  chamber  of  the  duplex  boiler  feeder 
by  the  pressure  carried  on  tlu;  ilryers. 

The  other  three  machines  pump  the  condensate  to  the 
receiving  chamber  of  the  duplex  boiler  feeder,  and,  as 
n 


previously  .stated,  all  the  condensation  with  its  valuable 
lieat  units  is  delivered  dii-ectly  into  the  boilers. 


PRICE  BROS.  WILL  RESIST  ORDER. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co..  Linnted.  of  Qm'bec,  it  Ls  .stated, 
have  decided  to  resist  the  order  of  the  Hoard  of  Com- 
merce, recpiiring  them  to  .supply  pajxM-  at  a  (lovern- 
nieiit-fixcd  price  to  the  ^Montreal  Daily  Star,  the  Mont- 
real Herald  and  Poirier,  Bessette  &  Co..  of  Montreal, 
and  to  do  or  not  to  do  various  other  things.  The  order 
required  the  comi)any  to  begin  delivering  ))aper  to  the 
parties  nanu-d  on  February  10,  but  no  deliveries  have 
i)een  uuule  and,  it  is  stated  on  its  behalf  that  the  cotu- 
paiiy  does  not  eontemi)late  making  any.  This  puts  the 
next  move  up  to  the  Board  of  Conunerce.  The  board 
lias  various  means  at  liand  foi-  enforcing  its  ordei-s,  in- 
eliuling  the  imi)Ositioii  of  lines  and  imprisonment  for 
those  refusing  to  obey,  in  its  ea|)aeity  of  pai)er  con- 
troller, the  boai'd.  furthermore,  has  power  to  call  U|)on 
the  customis  deiiartment  to  stop  the  export  of  paper 
from  Price  Bros.  &  Company's  mill. 

It  is  doubted,  however,  by  those  in  touch  with  the  de- 
velopmoits.  if  the  board  will  employ  physical  means 
against  tlu'  company.  Instead,  it  is  exi)ected  the  l)oard 
will  summon  the  company  to  appear  and  show  cause 
why  it  should  not  bi'  held  to  lie  in  eontemjtt.  If  this  is 
done,  it  will  open  another  dooi-  to  test  out  the  board's 
eonstitutioiuil  status,  as  well  as  to  afford  an  opportun- 
ity of  bi-inging  the  whole  sub.iect  of  iiajjcr  control  in 
peace   times  undei-  .jiulicial    review. 

The  eomi)any.  it  is  staled,  will  be  represented  by 
('has.  Lanctot,  K.C..  deputy  attorney-general  of  Que- 
bec: Aime  Geoff rion.  K.C.  and  Fugene  Lafleur.  K.C.. 
of  Montreal.  It  is  said  the  cani))any  is  ijreparetl.  if 
necessary  to  cai'ry  its  case  to  the  Privy  Council. 

Among  the  issues  involvetl  is  that  of  jjrovineial 
rights,  legal  opinion  having  held  that  paper  control,  as 
carried  on  under  the  several  orders-in-eouncil  issued  by 
the  Dominion  Government,  is  \i\h-«  rirex  and  an  inva- 
sion of  provincial  autonomy,  it  is  stated  in  Quebec 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  provincial  (iovernmeut  arc 
with  the  contesting  company. 


Capt.  \V.  S.  Montefiore.  M.  C.  is  now  a  partner  in 
Spielman  Agencies,  Montreal.  Capt.  Montefiore  was 
associated  with  this  firm  before  he  went  overseas  ear- 
ly in  1915.  In  the  meantime,  he  has  been  with  the 
lm|)erial  Army  on  the  Western  Front.  Egyi>f  and  Pal- 
estine. 
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NEWSPRINT    REGULATION 

Hull.  \V.  S.   FIELDI.Vli.   in   the  .lnnrn;il   of  Coiiimeri:o. 

Witli  the  chaiigo  in  values  that  has  c-ome  about 
(luring  the  last  few  years,  .several  Canadian  products 
which  enjoy  a  large  export  market  have  reached 
much  higher  prices  than  their  producers  ever  obtain- 
ed in  the  old  times  or  probably  ever  expected  to  ob- 
tain at  any  time.  The  domestic  consumer  is 
naturally  compelled  to  meet  the  export  price 
or  do  without  the  commodity.  He  is  doing  .so,  for  the 
most  part,  with  resignation  if  not  with  enthusiasm, 
realizing  that  increased  profits  for  the  exporting  in- 
dustries mean  increased  eeouoniic  strength  for  the 
country  and  a  greater  capacity  to  liear  the  burdens 
of  taxation. 

To  this  there  is  one  exception.  The  newspaper 
publishers,  consumers  of  newsprint,  which  is  one  of 
Canada's  chief  export  commodities  and  which  has 
risen  to  prices  far  in  excess  of  pi-e-war  levels,  have 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  Government  of  the  Do- 
minion that  they  should  be  provided  with  newsprint 
at  a  less-than-market  price  by  an  exercise  of  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  State.  Possibly  the  argument 
which  induced  the  authorities  to  adopt  this  conviction 
was  less  connected  with  the  principles  involved  than 
with  the  notable  influence  upon  public  opinion  wield- 
ed by  the  newspapers  themselves.  Certain  it  is  that 
butter,  wheat,  lumber  and  many  other  staples,  quite 
as  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  life  as  newspapers 
are  allowed  to  cost  the  consumer  exactl.y  what  the 
foreign  bu.ver  is  willing  to  offer  for  them,  while  news- 
print alone  is  subjected  to  price   regulation. 

This  artificial  fostering  of  one  particular  class  of 
consumers,  while  all  others  have  to  take  their  chance 
on  prices  fixed  by  the  world's  demands,  cannot  pos- 
sil)ly  be  permanent.  The  newspapers  of  Canada,  and 
their  readers,  will  ultimatel.v  have  to  pay  for  their 
raw  material  in  just  the  same  way  as  all  other  con- 
sumers. Neither  the  State  nor  the  paper-makers  can 
be  expected  to  suppl.v  that  raw  material  on  anything 
but  a -business  basis.  The  sooner  we  get  back  to  that 
business  basis,  the  sooner  will  one  of  our  greatest  na- 
tional assets,  the  newsprint  industry,  be  relieved  of 
an  incubus  which  has  retarded  its  development  and 
e\|)os  d   it  to  unjustified  hostility  in   foreign   markets. 


AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  RATE  FOSTERS  TRADE 
WITH  BRITAIN 

The  advantage  gained  by  Great  Britain  through 
the  high  price  of  American  funds  is  exemplified  by  a 
study  of  the  Canadian  trade  situation.  Tu  the  eight 
months  ending  November  (during  over  half  of  Avhich 
period  New  York  Funds  were  almost  constantly 
above  4  per  cent.)  imports  into  Canada  from  the  Un- 
ited States  have  fallen  off  $23,800,000,  while  imports 
from  Great  Britain  have  increased  $11,500,000.  This 
change  is  entirely  beneficial  both  as  tending  to  pro- 
vide two-way  cargoes  for  direct  shipping  services  be- 
tween Canada  and  Great  Britahi  and  as  tending  to 
amend  the  Exchange  situation  between  the  Ignited 
States,  Canada  and  Great  liritain.  The  continuance 
of  the  American  dollar  at  its  present  unenviable 
height  above  the  currencies  of  nearly  all  other  coun- 
tries is  having  the  inevitable  effect  of  eompelling  the 
United  States  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  an  increased 
export  trade,  for  few  can  afford  to  pay  for  American 
goods,  except  absolute  necessities,  in  American  mon- 
ey.—Investment   Items. 


DOLLARS  AND  PULPWOOD. 

fnder  the  title  "Dollars  and  Pulinvood,"  the  Que- 
bec Telegraph  makes  vigorous  reply  to  U.S.  Senator 
Underwood : — • 

Everybody  is  supposed  to  want  dollars  ai  all  times. 
Yet  though  the  acquisition  of  dollars  is  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  American  palms,  their  itching 
just  now  is  apparently  rather  for  pulpwcod  than  for 
dollars, — that  is  for  the  Canadian  variety.  Tlio  Cana- 
dian dollar  is  not  good  enough  for  the  American  at  pre- 
sent unle.'^s  obtained  at  a  very  heavy  discount ;  and  the 
Canadian  who  parts  with  his  good  government  dollar 
for  less  than  one  hundred  cents  is  not  a  goo.l  business 
man.  If  he  were,  he  would  do  altogether  without  Am- 
erican' goods  rather  than  suffer  a  depreciation  of  his 
own  currency  and  the  payment  of  a  premium  to  obtain 
them.  We  can  not  only  do  without  American  dollars 
while  we  do  our  buying  in  our  own  country,  but  we  can 
do  also  without  those  of  their  own  dollars  which  they 
would  gladly  pour  into  this  Province  in  exchange  for 
tlie  right  to  cut  and  ship  away  out  of  our  forests  the 
raw  material  for  i)ulp  and  paper  to  feed  their  own 
mills  and  their  own  mill  operatives.  We  have  mills  and 
we  have  operatives  of  our  own  to  feed,  and  we  intend 
to  feed  our  own  before  we  feed  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  line.  Our  dollare  are  worth  par  in  our  own 
country,  and  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  keep  them  here 
and  spend  them  here,  as  in  fact  the  great  majority  of 
us  arc  doing  and  intend  to  do.  Our  pulpwood  is  worth 
much  more  to  us  here  than  its  actual  value  on  the  Am- 
erican market.  It  is  worth  to  this  country  in  wages 
and  profit  and  machinery  and  a  score  of  other  things, 
the  full  ])rice  of  the  finished  manufactured  product. 
And  so  wc  do  not  pine  just  now,  thank  yoti,  for  the  Am- 
erican dollar,  in  payment  for  pulpwood.  Senator  Un- 
derwood and  his  colleagues  may  howl  a.s  loudly  as  they 
wish  and  negotiate  with  the  Government  of  Canada  as 
much  as  they  like  on  the  pulpwood  question,  but  only 
the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  reply  to  the  American  demand  for  our  raw  ma- 
terial, and  wc  happen  to  know  what  Sir  Lomer  Gouin 
will  say, — the  statesman  who  has  the  last  and  the  only 
say  in  the  matter.  He  will  say  as  he  has  already  said: 
We  will  keep  our  oviui  pulpwood  in  our  own  country, 
and  we  will  manufacture  it  here;  and  then  if  you  want 
it  we  will  sell  it  to  you.  We  can  utilize  equall.v  well  in 
tnir  own  country  the  Canadian  dollar  wliich  the  Ameri- 
cans do  not  want,  and  the  Canadian  pulpwood  that  they 
do  want,  but  that  they  cannot  liave  until  maiiufactufcd 
into  the  finished  product. 

PAPER  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

That  better  freiglit  conditions  would  allow  of  greater 
use  of  Canadian-made  newsprint  and  book  jiapcrs  in 
South  Africa  is  the  claim  of  Mr.  Robert  .Muir.  manager 
of  tlie  Argus  Printing  and  Paper  Co.,  of  Capetown. 
South  Africa,  who  recently  waited  upon  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commi.ssion  to  ask  assistance  in  the  matter.  The 
Trade  Commission  is  taking  the  matter  nj). 


WILL  NOT  IMPOSE  EXPORT  TAX. 

The  Ministei'  of  Finance  has  flatly  denied  the  rumor 
that  an  export  tax,  said  to  lie  $10.00  per  ton,  is  con- 
templated on  shipments  of  newsprint.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  these  crazy  ideas  get  into  circulation. 


With  lumber  jirices  going  up  there  may  be  a  reaction 
on  prices  of  pulpwood. 
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ABSTRACTS. 

F-2,  F-5.  Tr3atment  of  wood  with  alkaline  waste 
liquors  and  the  acids  produced  in  the  steaming  of 
wood.  ('.  FraiK-k.  Papierfabrikant.  17,  1019-20 
1 19191.  .1.  Soc-.  Chem.  Ind.  38,  814A  (1919).  The 
Nauk  liqiioi-ii  disL'liarged  from  the  digestion  of  wood 
by  tlie  alkaline  proce.ss  always  contain  an  excess  of 
tree  alkali,  which  may  be  utilized  by  steeping  a  fresh 
charge  of  wood  chips  in  the  hot  waste  liquor.  On  a 
large  scale  it  should  be  possible,  by  a  preliminary 
steeping  a  black  liquor,  to  effect  the  saving  of  1/4 
or  even   18  of  the  fresh  alkaline  liquor. — J.S. 

EG.  Heat  requirements  of  the  sulphite  process. 
Lecture  by  Dr.  Arthur  Klein;  Papier-Fabrikant,  17, 
133-5  (1919).  Calculations  of  heat  requirements  for 
steam  power,  cooking  and  drying  are  i)resented. — J.S. 

K-12.  The  influence  of  temperature  on  the  speed 
vnth  which  water  drains  from  paper  pulp.  Sigurd 
Smith.  Papier-Fabrikant.  17,  1121-3  (1919).  The 
.speed  Mith  which  water  drains  from  pulp  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  viscosity  and  indirectly  propor- 
tional to  the  head  of  water  and  to  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  water.  Experiments  were  conducted  using  fine 
and  course  gravel  and  it  was  found  that  the  temper- 
aure  had  practically  the  same  effect  on  the  speed  of 
draining  ni  both  cases.  The  effect  of  hydration  of 
cellulose  fibres  is  also  discu.ssed  and  it  M'as  pointed 
out  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  imjini'tant  factor  to 
be  considered. — J.S. 

P-2.  The  recovery  of  sulfur  from  the  black  liquor 
of  the  sulfate  process.  Wilhelm  Lenz  Wocheubl.  Pap- 
ierfabr.,  49,  962-3:  Chem.  Zentr.  1918,  II,  322.  L. 
discusses  briefly  the  recovery  of  the  valuable  by-pro- 
ducts from  this  waste  liquor,  especially  of  the  sulphur 
as  calcium  sulphide  by  fusion  of  the  evaporated  liq- 
uor with  linu>  and  carbon  and  leaching  of  the  melt, 
after  precipitation  of  the  organic  materials  with  so- 
dium acid  sulphate  whereby  a  cooking  liquor  of  suit- 
able composition  is  obtained,  while  the  calcium  sul- 
phide remains  for  further  application. — J.  S. 

K-18.  Glazed  cardboard  manufacture.  K.  A.  Wen- 
iger  Papierfabrikant.  17,  949-950  (1919).  A  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  manufacture  of  glazed  cardboard.  The 
furnish  usually  consists  of  50  per  cent,  of  .medium 
grade  rags  and  50  per  cent,  of  unbleached  pulp,  al- 
though if  a  high  grade  board  is  made  only  linen  rags 
are  used.  With  a  machine  of  150  mm.  deckle,  and 
750  mm.  cylinder  diameter  from  1200  to  1500  kg.  of 
board  are   produced  in  24  hours. — J.   S. 

K-18.     Coming  Industry  for   Canada.  (  Straw- 

board).  W.  A.  Bell,  Amer.  Straw  Board  Co.  Pulp 
and  Paper  17,  973  (1919).  Discusses  the  operations 
of  makiug  and  handling  strawboard. — R.  C. 

K-23.  Sulphate  pulp  and  the  making  of  paper  for 
use  as  a  textile  fiber.  Dr.  A.  Klein,  Papier-Fabri 
kant,  17,  69-72,  89-93  (1919).  The  sulphate  process 
for  the  production  of  kraft  pulp  is  reviewed  in  detail 
with  particular  reference  to  the  suitability  of  the  ma- 
terial for  textiles.  In  a  typical  case  the  pulp,  with  a 
consistency  of  5  per  cent,  containing  1  per  cent  rosin 
size,  is  beaten  for  3  hours  in  a  Wagner  Hollander. 
The  beater  roll  is  1200  mm.  in  diameter  by  1060  mm. 


wide  and  has  «7  knives,  each  8  mm.  thick.  The  bed- 
plate consists  of  60  knives,  4-5  mm.  thick,  which  are 
placed  at  an  angle  of  26°  with  the  center  line  of  the 
roll.  The  speed  of  the  roll  is  7.6  msec,  and  the  beat- 
ing is  controlled  by  a  Schopper-Riegler  sedimentation 
tester.  Sulphite  pulp  is  al.so  discu.s.sed  and  compared 
with  sulphate  but  it  has  been  found  to  be  inferior  to 
the  latter  for  use  in  textiles. — J.  S. 
P-0.  Unsafe  practices  in  paper  mills;  Their  cost  in 
money  and  men.  II.  II.  Matthieson,  Crown  Willam 
e:te.  Paper  Co.  Pulp  and  Paper  17,  930  (191!»).  Classi- 
fies accidents  under  physical  and  mental  conditions 
of  the  woi'kmen.  Discusses  ways  of  selling  safety  and 
the  cost  of  accidents  in  men  and  money. — K.  C. 

New  Patents 

L-5.     Cellulose  ao9tate  solutions,-  Production  of — 

Cellon,  Ltd.,  T.  Tyrer  &  Co.,  Ltd..  and  T.  Tvrer.  Eng. 
Pat.  130,  402,  15.  2.  18  (Appl.  2754-18.)  To  solutions 
of  cellulose  acetate  in  the  usual  mixtures  of  volatile 
solvents  and  diluents,  a  small  proportion  of  eyclobex- 
anone  or  other  cylic  ketone  is  added  in  quantities  less 
than    the   amount    of    cellulo.se    acetate    present. — J.S. 

L-5.  Acetylo3llulose,  W.  J.  Stevenson.  Eng.  Pat. 
130,029,  30.11.17  (Appl.  19,049-17.)  Bleached  sulphite 
wood  pulp  is  used  as  the  cellulose  basis  m  the  manu- 
facture of  acetylcellulose.  A  mixture  of  sulphite  cel- 
lulose, 1  part;  glacial  acetic  acid  2.8;  acetic  anhyd- 
ride, 4.0;  and  zinc  chloride,  0.2  parts  is  digested  at 
60°-70°  C.  for  7-8  hours.— j!  S. 

L-5.  Cellulose;  Process  for  the  production  of  new 
derivatives  of—  P.  E.  C.  Goissedet.  Eng.  Pat.  130.- 
277,  6.2.19  (Appl.  2911-19.  Cellulose  such  as  cotton, 
preferably  in  the  dry  condition  or  cellulose  deriva- 
tives containing  hydroxyl-groups,  is  made  to  react 
with  an  aliphatic  or  aromatic  isocyanic  ester,  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  a  tertiary  base  or  bases,  to 
produce  carbamic  esters,  which  can  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  other  cellulose  esters. — J.  S. 

L-7.  Cellulose  textiles;  Process  for  treating.  M. 
Cunningham,  and  C.  F.  Cross.  Eng.  Pat.  131,212,  21.- 
11.18  (Appl.  19,144-18.)  Cotton  textile  or  spinners 
raw  cotton  materials  are  treated  with  caustic  alkali 
of  strength  below  that  which  produces  the  effects  ot 
mercerization,  whereby  the  material  is  improved  in 
elasticity  and  extensibility. — .1.  S. 
K-5.  Paper  pulp;  Apparatus  for  opening  up  and  re- 
moving undesirable  matter  therefrom.  J.  White  and 
F.  W.  Grav.  Eng.  Pat.  131,418  (Appl.  13,034.  12.8.- 
18,  and  17,130,  21.10.18.)  The  apparatus  comprises 
a  vat  divided  into  compartments  by  one  or  more 
sluices  so  arranged  that  the  path  of  flow  through  the 
vat  is  alternately  upward  and  downward, — J.S. 

K-0.  Paper;  Manufacture  of  a  heat-insulating  ma- 
t€i:ial  and  a  fuel  from — also  applicable  to  other  pur- 
poses. L.  A.  Edwards.  Entr.  Pat.  131.446.  20.8.18. 
(Appl.   13,531-18) 

L-0.  Paper  mass  (papier  mache;)  Process  of  pre 
paring.  M.  Rosenthal.  Ger.  Pat.  311,828,  2.10.17. 
Waste  lyes  from  the  digestion  of  vegetable  substau- 
ces  with  alkalies:  Process  of  utilizing — F.  Bergins 
and  E.  Hagglund.     Ger.  Pat.   311.933.   10.10.17— J.S. 
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The  Clyde  Kiver  Pulp  and  Paper  Couipany's  prop- 
erty uear  Shelburue,  N.  S.  has  been  acquired  by  the 
J  1  Becker  Company  of  America  and  England,  the  name 
'  of   the   local   concern   being   changed   to  "The   Clyde 

Pulp  Company,"  with  head  office  in  Halifax,  and  H. 
I.  Mathers  as  managing  director.  A  great  deal  of 
development  work  has  been  done,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  mill  has  been  brought  up  to  thirty  tons  of 
"wet"'  per  day.  The  company  has  40  employees  en- 
gaged in  cutting  pulp  logs  for  the  spring  di'ive  and 
it  is  expected  that  by  the  spring  there  will  be  4,000 
tons  of  cords  of  pulpwood  available  for  the  commence- 
ment of  grinding  operations.  Frank  Ouelette  form- 
erly of  the  MacLeod  Pulp  Company,  is  manager  of  the 
jilant. 

Toronto  newspaper  circles  were  shocked  on  Sat- 
urday- to  hear  of  the  death  of  Sydney  Hood,  assis- 
tant financial  and  commercial  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Globe.  Death  followed  an  illness  of  eight  days  and 
was  due  to  pneumonia  which  developed  from  influ- 
enza. Deceased  was  only  thirty  years  of  age  and  in 
his  newspaper  career  had  been  connected  with  sev- 
eral Toronto  papers.  A  wife  and  four  small  children 
survive. 

It  is  luiderstood  that  the  interests  associated  with 
the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Toronto,  are 
closely  connected  with  the  newly-formed  Valleyfield 
Coated  Paper  Mills  Co.  of  which  P.  L.  Colbert  is  man- 
ager. Extensions  have  been  completed  to  the  build- 
ings and  the  equipment,  and  the  industry  is  very  busy 
at  the  present  time.  As  before  stated,  the  new  com- 
pany takes  over  the  business  of  the  National  Paper 
Company,  at  Valleyfield,  which  has  been  operated 
for  some  years  in  the  manufacture  of  coated  paper  and 
cardboard. 

The  Victory  Paper  Box  Co.,  Limited,  is  the  name  of 
a  new  company  which  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $30,000  and  is  empowered  to  carry 
on  business  of  making  paper  boxes  and  other  like 
products.  The  company  will  take  over  the  business 
now  conducted  by  the  Victory  Paper  Box  Co.,  260 
Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto.  Among  those  associated 
with  the  enterprise  are  A  Feuerstadt,  S.  Sturman  and 
Jacob  Feuerstadt. 

Victor  Ross,  a  well-known  Toronto  newspaper  man 
and  an  authority  on  financial  subjects,  has  been  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Trade. 

One  of  the  largest  paper  mills  in  Ontario  has  sent 
out  a  circular  to  its  customers  stating  that  on  and 
after  February  1st  on  all  papers,  including  bonds, 
writing  papers,  envelopes  (both  book  and  boards) 
packed  in  crates  or  eases,  there  will  be  a  charge  of 
20c  per  100  lbs.  for  crates  and  40c  per  100  lbs.  for 
eases,  the  same  to  be  shown  separately  on  invoices. 
Should  it  be  convenient  for  the  customers  to  return 
the  standard  sized  crates  or  cases  in  good  condition, 
freight  paid,  the  customer's  account  will  be  credited 
with  the  full  amount  of  the  extra  charge. 

H.  T.  (ranier.  Toronto,  publisher  of  Saturday  Night, 


liouglit    the   printing   plant   of   Brown-Searle  Printing 
Company,  Pearl  Street,  Toronto,  and  will  operate  it. 

Professor  D.  R.  Keyes  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Women's  Press  Club  in  Toronto,  this 
week.  He  delivered  an  interesting  fiddress  on  the 
subject  of  folk  lore. 

Visitors  to  Toronto  this  week  were  Miss  E.  Cora 
Hind,  Agricultural  Editor  of  the  Manitoba  Free  Press 
and  Miss  Graham,  Business  Manager  and  Associate 
Editor  of  The  Market  Examiner  of  Calgary. 

J.  G.  Gibson,  secretary  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills  with  office  in  Toronto,  has  been  ad 
vised  by  his  company  that  the  sixth  machine  is  now  in 
operation  at  the  Espanola  mill  of  the  company,  bring- 
ing the  firm's  total  capacity  up  to  600  tons  a  day 
No.  5  machine  was  delivered  in  June  and  its  installa- 
tion was  completed  in  October,  constituting  a  record. 
The  installation  of  the  sixth  machine  was  started  last 
autumn. 

Lieut. -Colonel  T.  Gibson,  Vice-President  of  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  and  General 
Counsel  for  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation  has  gone 
on  a  six  weeks  business  trip  to  England. 

The  Eastern  Canada  Saw-mills,  Limited,  head  office 
Montreal,  has  been  incorporated  with  power  to  manu- 
facture and  deal  in  lumber  paper,  pulp  and  pulpwood. 
Among  the  incorporators  are  K.  C.  McNab,  H.  B. 
Smyth,  J.  H.  Egan  and  H.  0.  Peterson,  of  Montreal. 

The  Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper  Association  is 
making  good  headway  in  its  endeavors  to  get  the 
weekly  newspaper  publishers  to  raise  their  subscrip- 
tion rates  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  a  year.  It  is  argued 
that  both  newsprint  and  ready  print  have  reached 
such  a  price  that  the  weekly  publishers  can  no  longer 
afford  to  sell  their  papers  at  less  than  $2  a  year.  The 
head  office  in  Toronto  has  been  notified  that  several 
of  the  papers  have  increased  their  price  in  accordance 
with  the  movement  for  an  advance  in  rates. 

The  advertising  committee  of  the  Canadian  Week- 
Ij'  Newspaper  Association  met  in  Toronto  on  Saturda.\' 
and  formulated  the  policy  of  the  Association  in  re- 
gard to  the  advertising  agencies  and  other  matters. 

The  Niagara-On-The-Lake  Advance,  formerly  own- 
ed by  Melville  Miller,  has  been  sold  to  E.  H.  Brebniii. 

The  Drayton,  Ont.  Advance  has  been  sold,  the  new 
owner  being  J.  B.  Garbutt. 

The  many  friends  in  the  paper  trade,  of  T.  J.  Man- 
sell,  of  the  Toronto  office  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Company,  will  regret  to  learn  that  he  is  in  hospital 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  an  operation  on  his  leg. 
Mr.  Mansell  is  doing  nicely  and  expects  to  be  out 
shortly. 

A  notice  has  been  sent  out  from  the  general  office 
in  Toronto  of  Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  Limited,  to  their 
employees  inviting  them  to  invest  in  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company  and  thus  become  associated  with  the 
proprietors  in  the  business.  There  has  been  a  new 
issue  of  second  preference  shares  and  the  shares  taken 
up  by  the  employees  will  go  into  the  business  as  addi- 
tional   working    capital.     Employees    are    given    the 
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privilege  of  payiup  [or  their  nue  dollnr  sliares  iu  two 
years  time,  I'v  weekly  Dr  monthly  inst,ilraents.  "When 
the  shares  suiiseribed  for  are  paid  up,  -ertifieates  wil' 
be  issued  and  iu  the  lueautime  interim  receipts  for 
payments  on  aeeouut  will  be  given.  The  subscribing 
shareholders,  not  in  default,  will  have  the  right  to 
vote  their  shares  at  any  general  meeting  of  share- 
holders, the  same  as  if  the  shares  were  fully  paid  up. 
The  scheme  promises  to  be  a  popular  one  with  the 
employees. 

Provincial  Paper  :Mills.  Ltd.,  lias  increased  its  divi- 
dend on  $2.4SL:300  common  stock  from  4  to  6  per  cent. 
Besides  its  own  mills  manufacturing  high  grade  print- 
ing and  coated  papers,  the  company  controls  the  Port 
Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  manufacturers  of  bleached 
sulphite  pulp. 

It  is  reported  that  the  $1,500,000  cumulative  partici- 
pating preferred  stock  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills.  Ltd.,  was  over  subscribed.  The  offering  was 
made  at  103  by  G!rceiishields  &  Co.  and  Nesbitt,  Thom- 
son &  Co.  $4To,000  will  be  used  to  retire  old  preferred 
.stock  outstanding  and  the  rest  for  the  i)urchase  of  the 
entire  capital  stock  of  the  Toronto  Pai>cr  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  recently  taken  over  by  the  Howard  Smith  Pa- 
per Mills. 

McK  in  non-Holmes  Co.,  of  Sherbrooke,  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  steel  super-structure  of 
tlie  liatiscan  Bridge,  on  which  work  is  to  be  done  this 
summer. 

Hon.  N.  M.  Jones,  Manager  of  the  Nashwaak  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co..  of  St.  John,  N.B.,  has  gone  to  California 
with  Mrs.  Jones.  He  will  return  via  the  C.  P.  R.  in 
the  spring.  During  his  absence  the  mill  is  in  charge  of 
his  son,  Sidney  M.  Jones,  who  has  been  associated  with 
the  industry  since  graduating  in  1911  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  iLiine. 

The  Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Co.  have  been  awarded 
the  contract  for  grading  and  piling  for  the  addition  to 
shipways  for  the  National  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
Three  Rivers,  Que. 


January  12,  1f>20. 


ers.  The  arrangement  ia  it«elf  implies  more  than  usual 
irond  faith  imposed  in  the  selling  parties  by  the  big  New 
Vork  paper. 

Delivery  of  this  paper  will  probably  not  start  before 
tlie  end  of  the  present  year,  when  the  Laurentide  Com 
pany  will  have  completed  the  installation  of  the  two 
new  |)a|)cr  machines  which  are  being  made  for  it  by 
the  Dominion  Bridge  Company.  The  supply  of  40,000 
Ions  a  year  represents  roughly  130  tons  a  day,  which  is 
slightly  more  than  the  capacity  of  the  new  paper  ma- 
chines. Tile  extent  of  this  order  may  be  judged  when 
it  is  stated  that  the  present  output  of  Laurentide  is  run- 
ning between  215  and  220  tons  a  daj%  so  that  the  new 
contract  will  represent  about  60  per  cent  of  the  pre- 
sent output  of  the  Laurentide  Company.  The  price  of 
newsprint,  insofar  as  the  mill  men  can  figure  it  now, 
seems  likely  to  run  a  shade  higher  than  $00  a  ton  for 
the  last  sbc  months  of  191'J,  and  may  al.so  continue  at 
a  higher  price  for  1921  and  one  or  two  years  further. 

The  New  York  "Times'"  has  a  mill  of  its  own  at  the 
present  time  and  will  continue  to  operate  this,  so  that 
the  Laurentide  supply  will  supplement  the  other.  The 
present  consumption  of  the  New  York  paper  runs  about 
."15,000  tons  a  year,  and  its  mill  capacity  is  about  35,000 
tons. 


R.  B.  "WOLF,  MANAGEMENT  EXPERT. 

R.  B.  Wolf.  M.E,„  who  is  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  through  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  and  his  connection  with  the  Span- 
ish River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  the  Burgess  Sulphite  Co., 
etc.,  has  opened  an  office  at  33  West  42nd  St..  New 
York.  He  is  doing  consulting  work,  with  particular 
reference  to  management  problems  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry.  The  abbreviation  of  his  college  degree, 
originally  Mechanical  Engineer,  may  now  be  interpret- 
ed JLinagement  Expert. 


f 


^  LAURENTIDE  SELLS  200,000  TONS  TO  NEW 
.  Vj  l\  YORK  TIMES. 

)  iJ  MVhat  is  regarded  as  the  record  ncwsiirint  contract 
has  been  concluded  betw^een  the  Laurentide  Company 
and  the  New  York  "Times'"  for  a  supply  of  40,000  toiis 
of  newsprint  per  year  for  the  next  five  years.  This 
would  make  a  total  of  200.000  tons,  and  under  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  $90  a  ton  would  amount  to  $18,000,000.  The 
delivery  will  be  made  through  the  Canadian  Export 
Paper  Company,  the  selling  agents  of  Laurentide.  It 
is  understood  that  no  fixed  price  is  made  to  cover  the 
5-year  period,  but  that  the  price  is  sub.icct  to  adjust- 
ment ever>'  six  months,  the  basis  being  the  regular  con- 
tract rates  that  are  concluded  by  the  Canadian  Export 
Paper  Company  for  their  other  United  States  custom- 


25,863  EMPLOYED  IN  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry iu  Canada  has  been  compiled  by  the  Domin- 
ion Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  calendar  year  1918. 
The  statistics  are  jiresented  for  each  class  by  number 
of  mills  as  follows:  Pulp  mills  37.  paper  mills  3L  pulp 
and  paper  mills  26,  or  a  total  of  94  mills. 

The  total  capital  invested  in  the  industry  was  .$241.- 
344,704,  of  which  .$12,.520.765  was  invested  in  paper 
mills.  $7L708.223  in  pulp  mills  and  .$157,115,716  in 
pulp  and  paper  mills.  Classified  by  items  of  capital 
land,  btiildings  and  fixtures  amounted  to  $118,805,- 
581.  machinery  and  tools  to  $60,627,266,  materials  on 
hand,  stocks  in  process,  etc.,  $39,652,078,  and  cash, 
trading  and  operating  accounts  and  bills  receivable 
to  $22,259,779.  By  Provinces,  the  amount  invested 
was:  British  Columbia,  $42,705,988;  Ontario.  $88.- 
."■)76.807;  Quebec.  $101,456,296:  New  Brunswick.  $7.- 
852,225.    and   Nova   Scotia.   $753,388. 

The  number  of  persons  employed,  male  and  female, 
by  classes  of  employment,  and  the  amount  paid  to 
each  were,  as  shown  in  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment : — 

Male  Female     Amount 
Officers,    su]ierin  ten  dents 

and   managers 462  2    $1,807,450 

Clerks,    .stenograiihers    and 

other   salaried    employees     1.164         301       1,888,151 
Employees  on  wages,  aver- 
age "number   23.086         848     23,278,606 


Totals    24.712     1.151     26,974.226 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  jiaper  mills 
was  1,775  males  and  531  females,  with  payments  of 
.$2,050,615:  in  pulp  mills  the  number  was  7,.328  males 
and  105  females,  with  payment  of  $7,508,834,  and  in 
pulp  and  paper  mills  15,609  males  and  516  females, 
with    payment   of  $17,414,776. 


"Tf  a  man  empties  his  purse  into  his  head,  no  one 
can  take  it  away  from  him."  sa.vs  Franklin.  "An  in- 
vestment in  knoAvledge  always  pays  the  best  interest." 


January  12,  1920. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  Feb.  7. — Withdrawal  of  price  lists  and  their 
replacement  by  new  quotations  continue  to  be  the  order 
in  the  paper  trade  while  'the  past  week  has  .shown  no 
change  in  the  situation  as  far  as  the  disparity  between 
supply  and  demand  in  all  lines  of  paper  is  concerned. 
Enquiry  among  the  representatives  of  the  mills  and 
among  the  dealers  who  pass  on  the  commodity  to  the 
consumer  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  a  real  shortage 
in  mast  lines  of  paper  and  rising  tendency  of  prices 
keeps  up  as  is  shown  by  the  new  ajid  short-lived  price 
lists.  This  week  saw  another  half  cent  a  pound  added 
to  coated  book,  the  ruling  price  now  being  Viy^c  f.o.b. 
mill,  plus  40c  per  hundred  pounds  for  cases  aud  orders 
on  this  basis  are  taken  subject  to  the  price  that  will  pre- 
vail at  the  time  the  shipment  is  made.  There  is  a  scar- 
city of  this  line  and  the  mills  and  dealers  are  a  long 
way  from  being  able  to  meet  the  demand,  although  in 
bonds  prices  are  firm  and  a  little  freer  in  delivery. 
Kraft  paper  is  uj)  half  a  cent  a  pound  in  carload  lots 
for  both  glazed  and  unglazed  and  the  re-sale  price  has 
advanced  accordingly.  No  orders  are  being  booked  for 
this  line  of  goods,  the  mills  being  approximately  nine 
months  behind  now,  with  uo  prospect  of  the  situation 
easing  up  for  some  months  to  come. 

Shortage  of  newsprint  continues  to  feature  market 
conditions  and  the  situation  hasn't  been  improved  any 
by  the  loss  of  tonnage  consequent  upon  the  temporary 
shut-down  of  some  of  the  mills  through  loss  of  power. 
January  was  an  unusually  .severe  month  and  a  number 
of  the  mills  which  depended  on  power  generated  from 
water  had  to  cease  operations  for  days  at  a  time  owing 
to  the  uiuTsual  depth  to  which  the  water  was  frozen. 
This  was  responsible  for  a  considerable  reduction  of 
tonnage  during  the  month,  but  it  is  thought  that  the 
worst  of  these  conditions  is  now  over.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  taxing  most  of  the  mills  to  keep  up  with  the 
home  demand,  and  a  lot  of  very  profitable  export  busi- 
ness is  necessarily  going  by  the  board.  One  Toronto 
paper  dealer  this  week  was  in  receipt  of  a  definite  or- 
der for  one  hundred  tons  of  newsprint  from  the  States 
at  ten  cents  and  the  reply  was  sent  that  at  double  the 
price  it  would  be  impossible  to  assemble  that  quantit.v 
of   ]ia]ii'r    fni-  slii]Miifiit   out   of   the   country.        Sinn'lar 


offers  for  other  lines  of  Canadian  made  papers  are  com- 
ing in  almost  daily  from  Great  Britain,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  at  prices  considerably  in  advance  of  home 
trade  prices  and  the  reply  invariably  is  that  the  mills 
are  being  taxed  to  look  after  the  domestic  trade.  The 
stocks  of  all  lines  of  paper  in  the  Toi'onto  warehouses 
are  low  and  in  many  instances  shipments  from  the  mills 
are  re-loaded  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  I'eceived  and 
shipped  out  to  meet  long-standing  orders. 

There  is  a  continued  shortage  of  book  pajiers  and  the 
situation  in  this  respect,  as  far  as  the  cheaper  grades 
are  concerned,  is  not  likely  to  be  improved  by  some 
changes  now  being  effected  at  the  Kinleith  Paper  Com- 
pany's mill  where  the  company  are  dropping  the  cheap- 
er grade  and  changing  one  of  their  machines  to  their 
water  leaf  stock.  This  will  naturally  affect  the  ton- 
nage of  cheap  book. 

Although  hampered  through  inability  to  get  suffi- 
cient paper  stock,  the  stationery  and  specialty  manufac- 
turers are  all  busy  and  report  an  increased  demand  for 
their  pi'odnct.  Specialty  manufacturers  and  envelope 
makers  complain  of  a  shortage  of  skilled  help,  particu- 
larly female  labor,  and  are  anxiously  looking  for  im- 
migration to  open  with  a  view  to  getting  more  help. 
Some  firms  are  anxious  to  secure  girl  help  in  line  with 
tlicif  policy  to  train  them  into  .skilled  workers. 
Pulp  Prices. 

F.O.B.     Mill. 

(iroundwood  pulp $r)r).00  to  $65.00 

SuljJiite,  news  grade $75.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching $90.00 

Sulphite   bleached    $130.00 

Sulphate $85.00  to  $90.00 

Paper. 

*Nows   (rolls)   at   mill,   in  carload   lots $4.00 

'News   (rolls')   in  less  than  cai-load  lots .$4.25 

*News  (sheet)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $5.25 

*Wws   (sheet)   in  less  than  carload  lots $5.50 

xBook  papers    (carload).  No.   1    11^;'' 

xBook  papers   (ton  lots)  No.  1 12c 

xBook  jiapers    (carload).  No.   2    lOt/oc 

xBook  ])a]iers    (ton  lots),  No.  2 lie 

xBook  i)apers   (carload).  No.  3 10c 

xBook  jiapers   (ton  lots)   No.  3 ^0V^>(' 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 

NEW  YORK 
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50  E.  42nd  STREET      TELEPHo^fEs  8312  murray  hill. 


Write  us  when 
you  have  any 
surplus  of 


Ground  Wood 


Bleached  or  Un- 
bleached. We  are 
always  in  the  mar- 
ket. 


1,1  P  r  I.  I'     A  V  !•     1'  A  [•  K  U     M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  R  .laimaiv   I'J.  IM'iO. 

Ledt'ers ^'"^^  "^  '^^  pages  on  Fridays,  was  of  but  20  pages,  and  uar- 

Sulnhitc  bonds I'i''  ''''^<^'   >'"  anuouiifcnient   stating  that   it   was  (.■ompelled 

Li'i-lit  tinted  bonds  I""'  '"  "I'lit  10(1  colinnns  of  display  advertising.  This  would 

l)a~rk  tinted  i)onds IB'Ae  appeal'  to  indicate  that   loeal   pui)lisliers  have  perniil 

White  Wrapiiings $r).25  te(l    their  stocks   to   get    down   to   near   the   vanishing 

Writings  N<i    "MMFi      12l/.c.  up  Jioint.    and    tiiat    they    are    now    wholly   dependent    on 

Coated  book' and  li'tho,  No.' 1 $12.7;',  prompt  deliveries  from  mills. 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  2 *12.50  >  1.'^'    '"arket   sitnatimi    in    iicwsprint    is   steadily   ae- 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  :i -tll.Ofl  'l""'"'-   "   ^•'••"'f-^^''-.  ">'"'■    Available   supplies   tor  spot 

Coated  book  and  litho.  colore,! $12.r,()  to  $14.00  ^'nprnent  are  practically  non-existent  tor  mi  Is  are  .s.. 

,,  j;i  7-,  tar  sold  up  that  tliev  scareelv  have  a  pountl  ot  tiieir 

(rrev  Urowns :^.^.(■)  ,     .   ^      i-  u     ^i.       ^.i        ^  i.       »         i 

.• .       y     ..    /o/i\  141/.C  l""<i'iet  to  dispose  ot  other  than  to  contract  custoni- 

\\  riting  .No.       ^b.C.) ^^/:j^^  ^.^.^        Prices  on  spot  lots  of  roll  news  are  now  at   a 

'     .'  •   ■   '    ■ Vs  (1(1  mi'iimuiii   of  fi   cents   per  pound,   while   more   often   !• 

vr    "•  !'■  li  '■       Mi-*'>  '""'    '"  '■'""*■'  "'■''  "'*'*'-'^'  ''•"'  ^^^^^^'"^  ^^I'l-never  they  are 

H'     Tvr       1 4!''^n  toi'ii'ii'tc  enough  to  have  paper  to  offer      It  is  under- 

lagManila il 0  no  -'"'"1  flmt  quite  some  cpiantities  of  newsprint  are  be- 

1  nglazed  kratt ti/inn  '"-   iiiip"i"ted  into  this  market  from  Sweden,  but  tliey 

(ilazed  kraft *!.*!"  are  having  no  influence  on  the  situation.  These  sup- 
Tissues,  bleached *1..^.>  ,,|j,.^    ^y]^■^^.]^    „f   ,.0,,,.^,,    |,^.^.,    „.;{),    .,    ,.^3,1^.   j-^jp     .„.,, 

Tissue   (unbleached  .sulphitel $1.20  |„.i,.^.,,   ^^   ,,,^.   .,,,„„.   ]^.^.^,,j.   j,.,,,,^,!    „„   ,iome.stie  uews- 

Tissnes.  cap. $li)0  ,,nnt,  and  are  being  purcha.sed   chiefly  by    the    traiis- 

Ti.s.sucs.  maiiila 90c.  jp„f    trade,    who   are    up   against    it    in    getting    pajnr 

Natural  greaseproof 16c.  h-om  domestic  sources. 

Bleached  grease  proof 19c.         ti„.  1,00k  paper  market  is  exceedingly  firm.  Prices 

(ienuine  vegetable  parchment 23c.  .,1.,.  hccoming  more  or  less  nominal  owing  to  the  ab 

Bleached  white  glassine 24c.  sence  of  available  supplies  for  trade  jjurpo.scs,  and  it 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints 91/i.c.  is  therefore  difficult  to  state  .just  what  actual  market 

Paper  bags,  manila   (discount)    -iO — 35  per  cent  values    are.     ]\Iills    ])roducing   this    class    of    paper   in 

Paper  bags  (kraft) 40 — tii  i)er  cent  most  cases  have  their  entire  output  sold  on  contract 

Confectionery  bags. f manila )    34 — 3;i  per  cent  for  some   months  ahead,  some  as  far  as  a  year,  and 

Straw  board $80.00  lucky   indeed    is    the   consumer   who   has   his     entire 

Cliip  board $80.00  needs  taken  care  of  by  contract  supplies.       The  sit- 

\'at  lined  chip  boanl $87. .')0  nation  in  book  pai)ers  is  about  this':  The  great  major- 
Filled  wood  board .$90.00  ity  of  pui)lisliers  have  contracted  for  tonnages  re- 
News  board • $87.50  ])reseiiting    about    enough    to    see    them    through    nine 

Double  manila  lined  board $1.50.00  or   ten    months   of   this  .year.     Where   the   su|)ply  for 

.Manila    lined   folding  board,   eliip   l.;i,-k       .$95.00  the   remaining   two   or  three    months   is   coming   from. 

Pulp  folding  board ..$103.00  ""    '"";    "iH    venture    to   guess.     In    other   word.s.   the 

•  lute  board    No.  3  $80. (K)  potential  reqiiirenients  of  the  eountrv  over  the  period 

White  patent  coated  board  ......   ..    ..    ..    !!.$130.00  "f"    "'.t'    current    year    are    ai)proximately    twenty    per 

Grev  foldiii"  board  $115  00  '''"^    '"   <'^fess  of   indicated    jiroductioii,   and   signs   are 

I'asted  board  $!15()()  that   there  are  likel.v  to  be  some  drastic  developments 

in  the  book  paper  market  before  the  .vear  is  over,  or 

•Government  fixed  price  to  Canadian  ,,nbiisher>.  " '"'"   ^•"•'•-"""^'•s-  ;i"<l.i''fr  that   they  aiT  getting  close 

xThese   prices  are    for   machine    finish,   super-ealen-  '''  ""   "l^^'^'''^   ^"/"'"^'   m   paper    redouble  their  ettorts 

1  1    11-         ,.  1  •    1  to   acquire   needed   supplies,     lonsnmers   who  buv   on 

fler  one-hall  cent  lusher.  »i      1      •       t  .1  •  t       .^       .■  1    •      "i-   • 

tile  basis  ot  a  month  s  sni)ply  at  a  time  are  being  tair- 

NEW   YORK  MARKETS  '•"  ']'^^   taken   care   of  b.v    manufacturers,   but   buyers 

ot  this  character  are  having  to  ])a,\'  advances  in  jiriee 

New     York.     February     10. — Strength     continues    to  almost  everv  month, 
characterize  the  market  for  paper  and  demand  shows  Fine  papers  rule  strong  in   price  ami  are  sought  in 

no  let-u])  for  an.v  grade.     All  reports  from   manufai--  increasing  quantities.  Wrappings  and  tissues  are  mov- 

turiiig    centers    tell    of    mills    operatinu'    at    maximum  ing  activel.v  and  at  firm  quotations.     The  market  for 

cajiacity   or  at   as  near   full    production    as    prevailing  boards   is  strong  and   demand    brisk.      Boards,    in    fact, 

conditions  will  permit,  and  of  making  l)ut  little  head-  are    running   a    close    race    with    newsjirint    and    book 

wa.\    in  catching  uj)  with  orders.     Buv -rs  continue  to  papers   as    regards   tightness   of   supplies.        Mills   are 

make    heavy    demands    upon    manufacturers   and   .iob-  sold   out    for  the   next   three  or  four   months   and   are 

bers,  and  more  and  more  of  the  demand  is  going  un-  tlefinitely  discouraging  additional  bii\ing  by  markiiii: 

filled   simply   because   there   isn't   the   |)aj)er  available  up   prices  to   very   high   levels   whenever  they  receive 

to   cover   the    gap   created    liy    the   excessive    require-  imiuiries    from    consumers.     The    Jatter    neverthele.ss 

meiits  of  consumers.  are  meeting  the  stiff  figures  asked  whenever  a.ssured 

An   insight   is  obtained  into  the  low   level   of  jiaper  of   deliveries   within    reasonable    time    limits,   and   are 

stocks   in   New   York   by   the  fact   that   practically  ev-  frequently   paying  $75  ]>er  ton   for   plain   chip  board, 

cry   newspaper   in   this  city  was  oiiliged  yesterday  to  $80   and    more   for   news   board    and      proportionately 

cut  its  size  almost  in  half  from  tlie  usual  Friday  issue  high  prices  for  other  grades. 

owing   to   the   holding   up  of  shipments   of   newsinint  GHOrXD  WOOD. — Severe   weather   in    most    inaiiii 

from   itiilU    by    the   storm    which    has   affected   almost  facturing   .sections   has   further   curtailed    the    piodiic 

the   entire  eastern   section   of   the   country   this   week.  tioii    of    ground    wood,    and    available      .supplies      are 

One  paper,  as  an  example,  which  ordi.narily  jirints  32  lighter  than  ever.     Producers  have  given  uj)  trying  to 
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fill  tlie  wants  of  other  llmu  regular  dyed-iu-the-wool 
eustomers,  aud  are,  in  fact,  experiencing  trouble  in 
?,atisfying  the  requirements  even  of  these  buyers. 
Prices  are  strong  and  on  the  ascendency.  Rejwrts  have 
been  heard  of  sales  of  spot  lots  of  prime  .spruce  pulp 
at  .t62.."J0  pev  ton  at  grinding'  mills,  and  it  is  more  than 
liUcly  that  even  this  figure  has  lieen  exceeded  in  .some 
transactions.  Stored  ground  wood,  -which  is  con- 
stantly becoming  .scarcer,  i.s  selling  at  $50  and  more, 
and  is  being  readily  absorbed  whenever  offered,  con- 
sumers being  in  a  position  making  them  willing  to 
lake  anv  ((ualitv  of  pulp  so  long  as  it  is  pulp. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— Offerings  of  ehemical  wood 
pulps  arc  light  and  such  supplies  as  are  placed  on  the 
market  are  quickly  taken  up  by  buyers,  who,  how- 
ever, are  operating  on  a  reserved  scale  presumably 
witii  a  view  of  keeping  from  exciting  the  market. 
The  situation  therefore  is  not  accompanied  by  as  much 
excitement  as  prevails  in  other  kinds  of  raw  mater- 
ial used  by  i)aper  manufacturers.  .Most  pulp  con- 
sumers have  their  ma.ior  requirements  provided  for 
by  contract  supplies  and  are  stretching  out  these  sup- 
])lies  so  as  to  keep  out  of  the  market  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Then,  too,  indications  are  that  consumers  in 
numerous  cases  are  letting  tiie  future  take  care  of 
itself  apparently  in  the  hope  that  when  the  Baltic 
opens  up  for  spring  navigation  larger  supplies  of 
Swedish  puljjs  will  come  to  the  American  market. 
Importers  say  that  those  consumers,  depending  on 
this'  outcome  are  due  to  be  sadly  disappointed.  Em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  great  difficulties  Scandinavian 
manufacturers  are  laboring  under  at  present,  on  the 
high  prices  i)revailing  on  pulps  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  also  on  the  active  and  voluminous  de- 
mands being  made  upon  SAvedish  and  Norwegian 
producers  of  pulp  by  consumers  in  countries  other 
than  the  United  States.  Quotations  lately  received 
from  Scandinavia  indicate  that  there  is  small  likeli- 
hood of  foreign  pulp  prices  falling  off  for  a  long  time. 
The  figures  asked  for  first  open  water  shipments  are 
beyond  a  jiarity  with  values  ruling  in  this  market, 
and  sellers  on  the  other  side  are  said  to  have  already 
contracted  for  nearly  all  the  supply  they  will  have  for 
sliipment  at  that  time  and  for  several  months  there- 
after. 

RAGS. — The  rag  market  is  firm  and  active,  and 
])rices  on  most  grades  continue  to  advance.  The 
snowfall  this  week — the  heaviest  in  six  years,  total- 
ling more  than  nine  inches  in  New  York — has  further 
retarded  the  gathering  of  supplies,  and  offerings  by 
|)ackers  are  fewer  in  number  and  of  lighter  volume. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  prices  are  not  ris- 
ing with  greater  rapidity,  it  is  said,  is  that  dealers 
are  unable  to  offer  sizable  tonnages.  Ordinarily  mills 
l)ay  a  premium  for  large  amounts  of  rags,  which  elim- 
inates the  bother  and  extra  expense  incurred  in  buy- 
ing iiiecemeal  in  various  directions,  and  which  auto- 
matically establishes  prices  on  higher  levels.  As  eon 
ditions  now  are,  sellers  are  obliged  to  confine  trans- 
actions to  quantities  of  several  carloads  at  a  time,  for 
which  mills  refu.se  to  grant  other  than  recognized 
niai'ket  prices,  so  that  while  there  is  an  uninterrupted 
uptrend  in  values,  the  movement  of  prices  is  slow. 
Sales  of  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  have  been  reported 
at  19  cents  per  pound  at  shipping  points,  while  old 
white  rags  are  selling  freely  at  11  to  12  cents,  and 
more  for  choice  packing,  for  No.  1  repacked  whites. 
:ind  at  10.50  cents  for  miscellaneous  packing.  OKI 
I  birds  and  blues  readily  command  5.50  cents  for  aver 
ii'jc  ((uality  i)ackin!>-.  and  roofin?  rags  are  moving  in 


a  consinleut  way  at  a  price  basis  of  3.60  to  3.75  cents 
a  pound  f.o.b.  shipping  points  for  No.  1  stock. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Weather  conditions  also  have 
been  creative  of  a  stronger  tone  in  the  old  paper 
market  this  week,  and  sales  have  been  reported  plac- 
ing market  values  on  most  grades  on  new  high  levels. 
Flat  stock  is  possibly  the  most  actively  sought  class 
of  pai)er  at  the  moment.  Hook  paper  mills  are  eager- 
ly incpiiring  for  supplies  and  are  paying  stiff  prices  to 
obtain  material.  Old  heavy  books  and  magazines 
have  sold  at  3.50  cents  f.osb.  New  York,  while  soft 
white  shavings  of  No.  1  quality  have  fetched  5.25 
cents  New  York.  Newspapers  are  in  pointed  demand 
and  are  quota4jle  at  very  high  prices,  flat  folded 
news  bringing  close  to  2  cents  per  pound  at  shipping 
points,  overissue  newspapers  from  2.25  cents  upward, 
and  white  news  cuttings  3.25  cents  and  more.  Mixed 
paper  is  firm  and  moving  freely  whenever  offered  at 
a  quotable  range  of  1.35  to  1.50  cents  f.o.b.  New  York 
for  No.  1  packing. 

OLD  BAGGING  AND  ROPE.— A  steady  demand 
prevails  for  old  Manila  rope  and  quotations  are  firm- 
ly established  at  a  basis  of  7  cents  per  pound  at  ship- 
ping points  for  No.  1  quality  rope.  Dealers  lay  much 
stress  on  the  difficulty  encountered  in  obtaining  all 
the  rope  needed  to  fill  commitments  and  are  cautious 
about  accepting  new  orders.  Scrap  bagging  is  in 
fairly  active  demand  and  held  at  prices  ranging 
around  3.50  cents  New  York. 


WHALEN  COMPANY'S  CAR  FERRY. 

Sir  Geoi'fje  Bury,  President  of  the  Whalen  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  with  Mr.  E.  I.  Madigan,  the  general 
auditor,  si)ent  the  week  ending  February  7th  in  a 
tour  of  the  company's  mills  in  the  northern  part  of 
British  Columbia. 

During  this  tour  the  new  ear  ferrj-  service  from 
the  Swanson  Bay  mill  to  Pi-ince  Rupert  was  inaugur- 
ated by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  This  car  ferry  will 
take  nine  cars  each  time  and  the  run  from  Swanson 
Bay  to  Pi'ince  Rujicrt  will  oecujiy  about  twenty-four 
hours.  The  Whalen  Company  is  now  endeavouring 
to  have  this  ferry  service  such  that  they  will  be  able 
to  ship  carloads  everj-  day.  This  service  mean  that 
the  company  will  be  able  to  load  pulp,  lumber  and 
shingles  for  railway  carriage  to  the  East  direct  from 
the  mills  without  any  transfer  at  Prince  Rupert.  By 
this  arrangement  a  great  saving  in  time  and  money 
will  be  made.  Thuler  ])revious  arranj^'ements  nier 
chandise  had  to  be  handled  two  or  tlii-ee  times  before 
the  final  landing  in  the  cars. 

Tender  the  system  which  is  now  being  inaugurated 
there  will  be  the  one  handling.  A  great  many  of  these 
car  load  shipments  will  eonsist  of  luinber  and  .shing- 
les as  the  large  part  of  the  jmlp  iiutiuit  from  the  differ- 
ent mills  is  destined  for  the  Orient.  |)riiicipally  Japan. 

By  the  iimuguration  of  the  ear  ferry  it  will  be 
seen  that  both  the  Whalen  Company  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  are  alive  to  the  conditions 
which  should  obtain  in  up-to-date  transportation,  that 
is,  the  saving  of  time,  labor  aiul  money,  wherever  it 
is  possible  for  merehandise  of  any  kind  or  description 
to  lie  handled   most  cxpi'dit iously. 

The  Alberta  Government  has  decidecl  to  make  a 
grant  of  $5,000  for  the  entertainment  of  the  British 
newsjjapers  publishers  and  editors  who  are  to  visit 
Canada  next  August  in  eonnection  with  the  imperial 
press  conference.  A  state  luncheon  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  one  of  the   proposed   items  on  the  proijrani. 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose  Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

and 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^Helsingfors^  Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate,  Kraft  and  Ground  Wood  Pulp  and 
Board  Mill  in  independent  Finland,  whether  ready  or  under  erection,  manufacturers 
of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps,  also  dry  and  wet  brown  and  white  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp  and 
Wood  Pulp  Boards,  reknown  the  world  over. 

Total  tonnage  aggregating  600,000  tons  yearly. 

(Jet  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices! 

INQUIRIES  SOMCITED!  WIRE    US  ANY  TIMK  AT  OUR  EXPENSE! 


WOOD  a    PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Telephone  Murray  HUl  424«-47 
"      2170 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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FOREST  PRODUCTION  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

As  rf\<.';inls  tli  >  i-c)ii-(i(lii.'t ion  nf  tli,'  rorcsls  in  Urilisli 
('iiliiml>iii  with  ilu'  t'xct'ption  dI' oiic  st^ason's  work,  poii- 
.liieted  by  Dr.  ('.  1).  Howe,  for  the  ( 'oniinission  ol"  Coii- 
.si  rvatioii.  no  coiici-cte  iiiforiiuition  has  been  secured 
conct'rniii<r  the  e.xtent  or  nature  of  the  .\()iin<;  growth 
whieh  is  replaein-r  tlie  orijrinal  stands  removed  by 
b)frjrin};  or  destroyed  by  fire.  In  this  invest ijrat ion 
typieal  areas  were  earefull\-  studied,  ami  tiie  results 
obtained  ai-e  of  great  practieal  value  in  establisliin<r 
the   following   facts: 

1.  On  about  one-half  of  the  area  logged  aiul  bui'ned 
in  the  past  20  \ears.  tJie  foiTst  re,i)roduetinon  is  not 
snffieiently  abundant  to  ensure  tiie  ra-establislnneni 
of  the  eonimercial  forest.  The  othei"  half,  howevi  r.  is 
well  stoeked  with  young  trees  and,  if  not  burned,  a 
for.'st  yielding  saw-logs  is  assured. 

2.  It  is  evident  that  light  burning  of  the  slash  and 
dense  undergrowth  gives  the  best  produetion  of  Doug- 
las fir  .... 

3.  Better  (u-otection  of  the  reprodueticni  of  Doug- 
las fir  already  established  is  inii)i'rative,  .since  second 
and  subsequent  fires  have  alread>'  destroyed  about 
one-half    of    the    reproduction    originally    established. 

The  eontinuati(ui  of  this  work  in  other  forest  re- 
gions, and  in  eonneetion  with  other  species  of  trees, 
is  necessary,  in  order  that  niethod.s  of  exploration  and 
])rotection  ma.\'  be  adojited  which  will  encourage  re- 
liroduetion. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  various  species  of  trees  in 
I5ritish  Columbia  is  a  sub.iect  concerning  which  lU) 
information  is  available.  To  conduct  investigations 
along  these  lines,  permanent  experiment  stations 
sliould  be  established  in  the  forests,  where  all  the  con- 
ditions affecting  the  forest,  from  the  seed  to  the  ma- 
ture stand,  can  be  observed  and  controlled  for  a  suf- 
ficient time  to  secure  reliable  conclusions. — R.  D. 
Craig,  in  "Conservation.'" 


WHERE  THE  DOLLAR  GOES. 

The  T'.  S.  National  Inilusti-ial  Conference  lioard  has 
made  a  very  exhaustive  resi'arch  to  detcrmiiu'  what 
])art  of  every  dollar  spent  by  the  average  family  is 
used  for  food,  rent  and  various  other  items.  They 
state  that  the  average  dollar  is  spent  about  as  follows: 

For  food   43   cents. 

For  rent  IS  cents. 

For  heat  and  light  6  cents. 

For  clothing  13  cents. 

For  sundries  20  cents. 
Tt  will  be  noticed  that  food,  rent,     heat  and     light 
form  the  bulk  of  the  average  expenses.     However,  as 
more   monev   is  earned  by   the   family,  the   proportion 


which  goes  into  these  items  becomes  smaller.  For  in- 
stance, no  matter  how  much  money  a  man  has.  he  can 
only  eat  a  certain   amount. 

The  result  is  that  increases  in  pay  arc  usually  spent 
largely  for  clothing  and  sundries,  consisting  mainly 
of  luxuries.  This  fact  is  testified  to  by  clothing  deal- 
ers and  dealers  in  luxuries  such  as  victrolas  and 
piano.s.  They  report  an  abnormally  large  demand  for 
such  things  which  would  indicate  that  the  average 
man  has  a  larger  surplus  income  than  he  had  a  few 
.\cars   ago. 

This  is.  in  fact,  the  case  as  shown  by  further  studies 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Hoard.  In  the 
fourteen  Jeading  indus-tries  of  the  coiui,try — paper 
being  one — investigation  showed  that  wages  have  in- 
creased from  74  to  112  per  cent  since  1914.  Against 
this,  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  only  a  little  more 
than  60  per  cent.  ]n-as-mucli  as  wages  have  increased 
faster  than  the  cost  of  living,  the  average  man  has 
moi-e  surplus  for  clothing,  luxuries,  education,  amuse- 
ment— and  last,  but  ]iot  least,  saving.  This  indicates 
that  most  of  us  are  better  off  today  than  we  were  be- 
fore the  war  in  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 

CANADIAN   INGERSOLL   RAND    REPRESENT 
AMERICAN  CONCERNS. 

■American  manufacturers  of  j>ulp  and  jiaper  uuidi- 
inei-y  are  teiuling  to  recognize  the  L'rowing  marke' 
for  their  cipiipmcut  and  realizing  the  advantage  of 
having  such  material  constructed  in  the  country  where 
it  is  to  be  used  arc  constantly  associating  themselves 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  prepared  to  give 
satisfactory  service  to  their  Canadian  customers.  Am- 
ong the  recent  ones  to  move  in  this  direction  are  the 
Bird  ^Machine  Company  of  Ea.st  Walpole,  Ma.ss..  and 
the  Rylher  &  Pringle  Company  of  Carthage,  N.Y..  who 
have  made  arrangements  with  the  Canadian  Ingersoll 
Rand  Company  of  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  for  the  mainifac- 
tnre  of  their  screens,  savc-alls,  etc.,  of  the  former  and 
the  slashers,  pulp  screens  and  other  wood  preparing 
and  logging  equipment  of  the  latter.  The  Ingersoll 
Rand  Company  have  also  concluded  arrangements  witii 
the  \Vellman-8eaver-]\Iorgan  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  their  hydraidic  tui-- 
bines  and  other  lines  in  Canada. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  W.  J.  Blackburn,  who  was 
]iresident  of  the  Free  Press  Printing  Company,  Lon- 
don, Out.,  his  widow,  ilargarct  Blackburn,  gets  every- 
thing but  one  oil  painting  of  his  gi-aiulfalher,  which 
goes  to  his  brother,  Arthur  S.  Blackburn.  The  total 
estate  is  valued  at  •t37..")S.'i. 


Save  Coal 


Instal  Mono  Control  in  your  boiler  house 


Sole   Canadian   SeUinK   .\aenis: 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  .\cce«sories  Limited.  Montreal 
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HOISTING   MACHINERY 
LABOR  SAVING  PLANTS 


Ashes  Handlinjr  Machinery 

Hoisting'  Towers 

Cranes,  Gantry 

Cable   Ways 

Boiler  House  Equipment 

Coal  Crushers 

Conveyors — Mc 
Gravity 

Cable  Railway  Systems 

Bridges — Man  Trolley   and 
Rope  Operated, 
Material  Handling 

-Antome 
Electric 

Coal  Pockets 

Coal   Handling  Machinery 

Coal  Screening  Plants 

Ship  Bunkering'  Equipment 

Ore  Handling  Eqmpmeut 

Electric  Transfer  Cars 


Ship  Loaders 
Car  Dumpers 


HAVING  recently  purchased 
the  manufacturing  plant  of 
M.  Beatty  &  Sons  at  Wel- 
land,  Ont.,  and  the  Canadian 
business  of  the  Mead-Morrison 
Mfg.  Co.  of  Boston,  New  York 
and  Chicago,  we  take  pleasure 
in  announcing  our  new  organ- 
ization - 

CANADIAN 

MEAD-MORRISON  CO., 

Limited. 

We  are  MANUFACTURING 
IN  CANADA  the  well  known 
Mead-Morrison  Products  as  well 
as  the  Beatty  line  of  Dredges, 
Derricks,  Hoists,  etc. 


steam  Hoisting  Engines 

Electric  Hoists 

Gasoline  Hoists 

Belt  Hoists 

Engrines — Hoisting,  Pile  Driv- 
ing Bridge  Erecting, 
Mining 

Contractors'    Centrifugal 
Pumps 

Grab  Buckets— Clam  Shell  and 
Orange  Peel 

Weighing  lorries 

Winches — Power  Driven 

Swinging    Engines — Steam    and 
Electric 

Winches — Motor  Truck 

Car  Fullers 

Dredges 

Quarry  Hoists 

Derrick  Hoists 

Derricks  and  Derrick  Irons 

Cargo  Hoists 

Trawler  Winches 

Sliii>  Winches 


Contractors  for  Complete  Labor  Saving  Plants 

We  will  be  pleased  to  assist  you  in  your  hoisting  and 
material  handling  problems. 

CANADIAN  MEAD-MORRISON  CO. 

LIMITED 

£NG/N£5PS  MANUFACTUPfRS  &  COA/mACTOPS 

Works  fr('//cn// .>'(//(:s  O/7'fccs 
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THE      WEEKLY  BULLETIN  '  IS  WORTH 
KEEPING 

111  eoiineetion  with  the  mailing  lists  of  the  Weekly 
Kulletiu,  issued  by  the  Deiiartnirnt  of  Trade  and  Com 
ineree.  Ottawa,  the  superintendent  of  the  Commercial 
Intellifjence  Braneh,  in  a  letter  to  present  recipients, 
says : 

■•\Ve  wish  to  make  the  mailing  list  of  the  Weekly 
Hulletin  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
strictly  a  business  man's  list.  We  would  like  every 
name  on  the  list  to  represent  a  business  man  who 
actually  reads  the  Weekly  Hulletin.  It  is  important 
in  the  interest  of  Canadian  trade  that  it  should  be 
widely  read,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  waste  public  mone.v 
by  sending  it  to  those  who  will  throw  it  into  a  waste 
paper  basket. 

The  Weekly  Bulletin  contains  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation of  value  to  ever>'  business  man. 

We  have  now  twenty  Canadian  Trade  iCommis- 
sioners  and  four  Canadian  Commercial  Agents  in  over- 
seas countries,  all  of  whom  are  constantly  sending  in- 
formation about  commercial  conditions  and  trade  op- 
I)ortunities  for  publication  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 
We  also  get  a  great  deal  of  information  from  British 
Consuls  in  countries  where  we  have  no  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioners. 

In  addition  to  the  original  information  secured 
through  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  British 
Consuls  we  reproduce  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  ex- 
tracts from  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  the  British 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  the  United  States 
Commerce  Reports  and  various  other  publications  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Ignited  States  and  foreign 
countries  devoted  to  trade  information. 

The  size  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  is  convenient  for 
reference  and  many  business  men  are  carefully  pre- 
serving every  copy  of  it  and  having  it  bound  in  half 
yearly  volumes  for  reference  purposes.  The  business 
man  Mho  has  the  Weekly  Bulletin  bound  will  in  a 
few  years  have  a  valuable  library  of  commercial  in- 
formation covering  the  whole  world. 

Among  other  features  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  is 
the  Trade  Inquiry  Department.  During  the  present 
year  w-e  have  published  inquiries  for  Canadian  pro- 
ducts from  nearly  four  thousand  over.seas  merchants.'" 

We  shonld  like  to  add  that  the  Bulletin  is  all  that 
Mr.  Oriffin  says  of  it. 


REINSTATEMENT    OF   UNITED   STATES   WAR 
RISK  INSURANCE. 

The  insurance  division  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance  at  Washington  is  jirepared  to  reinstate  the 
insurance  of  ex-service  men  within  eighteen  months  af- 
ter discharge  from  the  service  by  filling  out  and  send- 
ing with  a  proper  remittance  a  form  which  will  be  sent 
on  application.  If  the  application  is  made  within  three 
months  after  the  month  of  discharge  no  written  appli- 
cation or  statement  as  to  health  is  neces.sary,  but  only 
the  remittance  of  two  months'  premiums.  It  is  possible 
also  to  convert  the  character  of  the  original  policy  so 
that  part  or  all  of  this  may  be  on  the  ordinary  life  plan 
or  on  the  term  insurance  plan. 

As  a  large  number  of  men  who  were  in  the  service  in 
the  United  States  military  forces  in  one  capacity  or  an- 
other and  who  well  deserve  the  low  rates  of  insurance 
arranged  for  by  the  United  States  Government,  have  al- 
lowed their  policies  to  lapse  and  especially  as  those  in 
Canada" ma V  feel   out   of  touch   with   the  T''nited   States 


authorities,  the  Pidp  &  Paper  Magazine  is  glad  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  such  men,  and  earnestly 
urges  them  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  \e\- 
IT  in  the  history  of  life  insurance  has  there  been  such 
a  generous  proi)Osition  made,  and  it  would  lie  unfortu- 
nate to  allow  the  chance  to  slip. 

The  Bureau  liave,  horeover,  made  some  imjiortaiit 
changes  in  compensation  for  temi)orary  or  i)erniancnt 
disabilit.\',  making  the  awards  much  more  generous 
than    the    provisions    under    tlie    original    act. 

Further  information  and  neccs.sary  forms  may  be  had 
by  corresponding  with  the  address  given  above. 


WHAT  THE  ONTARIO  SAFETY  LEAGUE  DID. 

This  is  merely  a  synopsis  of  the  1919  campaign  of  On- 
tario Safety  League. 
Carried  on  voluminous  eoi'iesixindence  with  manu- 
facturers, motorists,  street-car  men  and  others,  ask- 
ing co-operation  in  prevention  of  needless  accidents 
and  fires. 

Showed  safety  motion  pictures  to  thou.sands  of 
school  children,  workers  in  industi'y  and  the  public 
generally. 

Distributed  bulletins  and  other  safety  literature  in 
TOO  towns  and  cities  in  Ontario. 

Placed  safety  signs  in  street  ears  and  elsewhere. 
Issued  a  special  "Letter  to  Parents"  asking  for  their 
helji  in  educating  children. 

Conducted  essa.v  competition  in  the  schools  of  On- 
tario. 

Conducted  Cartoon  Contest  and  Essay  Contest  in  the 
industries. 

Issued  over  one  hundred  thousand  cards  to  motor- 
ists. 

Issued  nearly  200.000  pa.v  envel(i]is  .slips  on  fire  jire- 
vention. 

Distributed  the  following  literature : 
13.5.000  Cards  to  Motorists. 
150.000  Letters  to  Parents. 
116.000  School  Bulletins. 
101.000  Industrial  Bulletins. 
89,000  Special  Bulletins. 
34,800  Health  Bulletins. 
8,200  Traffic  Bulletins. 
14,000  Electric  Railwav  Bulletins. 
28,100  News  Letters. 
355.000  Gummed  Seals. 
183,600  Pay  Envelops  Slips. 
5,900  Cards  in  Street  Cars. 
20,600  Form  Letters. 

18,650  Special  Leaflets.  Copies  of  .\ddress. 
Reports,  etc. 
$257.00  in  Cash  Prizes. 

ONTARIO  SAFETY  LEAGUE. 
Royal  Bank  Building     —      —      Toronto 
J.  F.  H.  WYSE,  R.  B.  MORELEY, 

Organizer  and  Engineer.  General  Manager 


C    P.  T.  A.  SAYS  "TRADE  AT  HOME." 

.\t  a  meeting  of  The  Canadian  Pajier  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Toronto,  last  Friday,  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  by  its  Tnembers : — 

"Owing  to  the  extremel.v  adverse  rate  of  Exchange 
existing  against  Canada  we  strongly  recommend  that 
the  members  of  our  Association  refrain  from  pur- 
chasing in  the  United  States  (wherever  possible^  until 
the  rate  of  exchange  becomes  more  normal."" 
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Weighing  standard  roll 
cf  news  print  paper  on 
Fairbanks  Dial    Scales. 


Cut  Time 

and  Labor  Costs 

— stop  and  figure  out  the  time  wasted  in  weighing  and 
computing  weights.  It  amounts  to  considerable  in  a 
year. 

FAIRBANKS 

Dial  Scales 

eliminate  -all  the  waste  time  and  labor  it  is  possible  to 
save.  They  put  your  weighing  on  an  efficient  basis. 
The  plainly  graduated  dial  does  this. 

Ask   us  about   these   scales,   and   the 
work    they    will    do    in    yo\ir   plant. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 

LIMITED 


ST.  JOHN, 
OTTAWA, 
CALGARY. 


QUEBEC. 

WINNIPEG, 

VANCOUVER. 


MONTREAL, 

SASKATOON, 

VICTORIA. 


February  19,  1920. 
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A  FRANK  DISCUSSION. 

At  the  aunual  meetiug  of  the  Teehuieal  Section 
Jan.  29th,  there  took  place  oue  of  the  most  interestiiig 
discussions  that  the  section  has  had.  instead  of  be- 
ginning with  a  formal  address,  Mr.  R.  A.  Mclnnis, 
manager  of  the  Abitibi  mill  read  a  brief  memorandum 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  operation  of  paper  ma- 
chines wider  than  200  inches.  Mr.  John  Ball,  super 
iutendent  of  Price  Brothers  &  Company  followed  witk 
statements  iu  regard  to  the  operation  of  machines  of 
medium  width  and  made  some  comparisons  with  fig- 
ures on  the  operation  of  wider  machines.  The  very 
brief  remarks  of  the^e  two  gentlemen  precipitated  a 
general  discusion  on  the  advantages  and  otherwise  of 
the  narrow  machine  as  against  the  wide  machine  and 
incidentally  brought  in  the  advisability  of  getting 
equivalent  jiroductiou  from  medium  width  machines 
running  at  high  speed.  Mr.  Ball's  comments  were 
more  or  less  a  summary  of  the  experience  of  the  ma- 
jority of  paper  makers  who  are  most  familiar  with 
the  medium  width  machine.  Mr.  Mclnnis"  remarks 
were  a  bit  out  of  the  ordinary  iu  that  th^y  gave  in- 
formation on  a  comparatively  new  development  in 
newsprint  production  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
presented  the  matter  excited  not  only  the  interest 
of  the  section  but  very  favorable  comment  on  the 
genei-osity  of  his  information  and  his  manner  of 
treating  the  subject.  A  full  report  of  the  discussion 
will  appear  under  the  Technical  Section  department 
of  the  magazine  when  the  speakers  have  had  an  op- 
portimity  to  check  up  the  report  of  their  remarks, 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  discussion 
fully  substantiated  the  feasibility  of  manufacturing 
and  operating  machines  up  to  at  least  232  inches  in 
width.  Such  a  machine  will  make  three  rolls  73" 
wide  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  almost  a 
standard  size  for  the  daily  newspapers. 

The  discussion  naturally  turned  to  the  possibility 
of  getting  equivalent  production  from  a  narrower  ma- 
chine running  at  higher  speed  and  it  was  expected 
tiiat  representatives  of  the  Laurentide  Company  would 
hav"  something  to  say  on  this  matter.  They  did  have 
something  to  say  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  no  machines  have  been  observed  running 
at  higher  than  840  feet  it  was  not  possible  to  present 
such  a  complete  discussion  of  the  subject  as  was  pos- 
sible for  machines  with  which  the  speakers  were 
actually  familiar.  The  Laurentide  engineers  told  all 
they  actually  knew  on  the  subject  and  could  not  well 
have    gone   much    further   without   either   guessing   at 


what  they  thought  they  could  do  or  appearing  con- 
ceited as  to  their  ability  to  achieve  results  by  methods 
iu  which  they  have  faith  of  success.  As  Mr.  Mason 
remarked,  they  believe  that  they  can  make  paper  at 
1000  feet  a  minute  and  are  prepared  to  spend  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  in  making  necessary  ex- 
periments to  demonstrate  their  faith  in  the  idea  and 
in  their  ability  to  design  and  operate  such  a  machine. 
As  suggested  at  the  meeting  they  intend  to  start  the 
new  machine  at  650  feet  and  speed  it  up  as  rapidly 
as  conditions  permit.  It  would  have  been  pleasing  to 
have  heard  more  about  the  mechanical  means  of  oper- 
ating such  a  machine  as  will  certainly  be 'necessary 
on  excessive  speeds  but  such  were  not  forthcoming 
and  we  must  therefore  let  the  matter  rest '  at  this 
point  with  the  hope  that  in  another  year  the  machine 
will  have  been  iu  operation  and  the  Section  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  report  on  actual  accom- 
plishment and  experiences  in  connection  with  oper- 
ating a  machine  at  high  speed.  A  record  of  such  ex- 
periences will  certainly  be  very  interesting  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  them  will  add  very  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  paper  making  and  the  design  of  paper  making 
machinery. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  discussion 
was  Mr.  Stadler's  criticism  of  introducing  comments 
<»n  a  situation  which  is  not  normal  nor  typical.  This 
referred  particularly  to  the  comparison  of  the  per- 
formance of  a  certain  wide  machine  Avith  other  ma- 
chines of  medium  width  also  his  recommendation  that 
financiers  refrain  from  mixing  up  in  the  design  or 
arrangement  of  machinery  in  a  paper  mill  should  be 
seriously  considered  by  the  men  of  means  who  make 
our  paper  mills  possible.  If  an  engineer  cannot  be 
given  responsibility  for  doing  the  engineering  work 
of  his  concern  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  him  at 
all  because  then  such  mistakes  as  Mr.  Stadler  referred 
to  would  not  be  saddled  on  the  engineering  profes- 
sion. His  remarks  further  emphasize  the  need  of  tak- 
ing' local  conditions  into  account  in  making  state- 
ments and  comparisons. 

From,  the  success  of  this  first  attempt  at  an  open 
diseiLssion  of  this  character  by  the  Technical  Section 
it  is  quite  likely  that  future  meetings  will  see  the 
idea  carried  out  even  more  extensively  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  subjects  of  equal  interest  can  be  found 
for  the  consideration  of  the  nteetings. 

The  report  of  the  business  session  begins  on  page 
1S7.  The  publication  of  the  paper  has  been  delayed 
by  the  flu,  and  other  unavoidable  causes.  It  will  be- 
jiiii  in  thp  ncxi   issue. 
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THE  FORWARD  MOVEMENT. 

ll  may  have  been  nnexpecterl  for  a  technii'al  man  lo 
pay  the  tribute  to  the  industrial  iiml  scientific  value  of 
religion  that  Mr.  Carruth  did  in  addressing  the  Teehni 
cal  Section  or  that  Mr.  Habson  did  in  addressing  a  gatli- 
ering  of  bnsine.ss  men  in  Montreal,  but  it  is  not  unusual 
for  the  leaders  of  men  to  tliink  along  such  lines  in  these 
days.  Mr.  Babson  said,  in  effect,  tliat  the  need  of  the 
times  is  not  for  more  meclianical  contrivances  but  more 
religion,  and  Mr.  Carrutli  added:  "The  men  who  arc 
doing  most  for  their  religion  today  are  these  teehnieal 
men;  not  in  churches  and  Sunday  schools,  but  in  fac- 
tory and  office,  the  store  and  tlie  bank."  Now  it  may 
be  a  coincidence,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  tlic  development 
of  the  technical  idea  in  industry  and  the  honesty  idea 
in  business  is  largely  the  work  of  men  who  appreciate 
that  religion  is  the  actual  foundation  on  whieli  \n-o- 
gress  is  made  and  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
(perhaps  better,  the  precepts  of  Clirist)  are  the  safest 
and  .surest  guide  to  industrial  peace. 

On  these  teachings  and  their  practical  application 
rests  the  sense  of  mutual  responsibility  between  em- 
ployer and  employee,  of  obligations  of  citizens  and 
neighbors  and  even  of  adherence  to  tlie  truth  in 
scientific    investigations    and    technical    reports. 

We  do  not  agree  that  tecluucal  men  are  doing  the 
most  for  their  religion,  though  many  of  them  are  doing 
much.  The  palm  goes  to  those  who  gave  the  technical 
and  business  men  what  religion  they  have,  what  concep- 
tion of  God's  laws  they  have,  and  wlio  are  giving  this 
also  to  the  men  who  are  to  carry  on  the  important  in- 
dustrial work  so  well  begun  a ud  which  will  require 
abler  leaders  and  a  larger  number  of  keen,  straight- 
thinking,  truth-seeking  minds  in  the  future.  The 
future  is  bright,  but  not  without  clouds  which  now  and 
again  threaten  to  shut  off  the  light.  And  the  light  that 
persists  in  piercing  tlie  mists  is  none  other  than  the 
Christian  religion. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  readers  that  a  technical 
magazine  should  feel  called  upon  to  draw  attention  to 
these  things.  But  who  will  deny  that  the  need  of  the 
present  and  the  need  of  the  future  is  for  a  greater  de- 
velopment and  a  more  active  evidence  of  Christian 
character  in  business  and  industrial  relation.s.  Growth 
cannot  continue  if  religious  activity  is  limited  to  the 
application  in  store,  office  or  laboratory  of  laws  already 
discovered.  We  can't  have  honest  employers,  depend- 
able employees  or  responsible  citizens  without  the  sei-- 
vices  of  church  and  Sunday  school,  the  inspiration  of 
education  and  all  its  benefits. 

Canada  mu.st  be  an  educated.  Christian  country  if  it 
to  survive  the  struggles  and  "growmg  pains"  of  the 
times.  The  Protestant  churches  of  Canada  are  united 
in  a  Forward  Movement  for  ssicrifiee  and  service  which 
will  be  the  greatest  force  of  our  day  for  keepuig  the 
nation  on  the  straight  course.  The  stability  of  our  in- 
dustries and  our  domestic  plans  and  prosperity,  as  well 
as  our  spiritual  welfare  depend  on  its  success.     Large- 


ly an  outcome  of  war  and  the  problems  created  by  it. 
the  Forward  Movement  may  easily  become  the  most  im- 
portant event  of  this  generatimi.  On  its  effects,  the 
future  character  of  Canadian  citizenship  largely  de- 
)iends.     Get  in  and  licl))  it  move! 


ISTER-PROVINCIAL    EMBARGO    A    MISTAKE. 

The  idea  of  restricting  the  shipment  of  pulpwood 
from  Quebec  to  other  i)rovinces.  which  was  introduced 
in  the  legislature  last  week,  is  going  a  bit  too  far.  Such 
a  move  would  be  unwise  psychologically  if  it  were  not 
impossible  legally  and  difficult  politically.  There  is  no 
balance  of  trade  or  rate  of  exchange  to  consider  in  this 
case.  While  the  present  restrictions  are  the  action  of 
the  province,  we  believe  the  effect  should  be  consider- 
ed from  a  national  point  of  xii'w.  There  shonlil  lie  the 
closest  possible  co-operation  and  mutual  help  among 
the  provinces.  Ontario  will  soon  have  efficient  meas- 
ures for  the  proper  care  of  her  forests  and  may  be  call- 
cil  upon  to  furnish  some  wood  to  Quebec  mills.  There 
is  a  chance  here  for  reciprocation  in  kind.  The  pulp 
and  paper  industry  is  .so  distinctly  national  and  so 
s|)read  out  and  yet  interwoven,  that  any  attempt  to 
segregate  a  portion  of  it  would  be,  as  we  see  it,  a  great 
mistake. 


PARTNERS  IN  CRIME. 
The  Pulp  and  Paper  -Magazine  unwittingly  was  part- 
ly iustrnmental  in  getting  our  good  friend,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Dawe,  "in  bad"  with  a  paper  house  in  Englandi  We 
jirinted  Mr.  Dawe's  excellent  report  on  conditions  in 
England  last  fall.  We  hope  the  printing  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  at  Mr.  Dawe's  I'equest,  will  help  make 
amends  in  case  any  injustice  ha.s  been  done. 
"Felber  Jucker  Co.,  Ltd., 

29  St.  Peter  Street,  :Manchestcr.  Eng. 
Dear  Sirs, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 19th,  complaining  that  an  injustice  was  done  to 
your  firm  in  a  review  of  the  British  pulp  and  paper 
markets  published  under  my  name  in  "The  World's 
Paper  Trade  Review.'" 

The  statement  complained  of  was  incorporated  in 
my  report  on  what  I  believed  to  be  facts  based  upon 
good  authority  and  was  intended  inerely  to  call  atten- 
tion to  existing  conditions,  and  not  with  a  view  to  re- 
flecting ni)on  your  firm.  Yon  state  that  the  informa- 
tion on  which  my  statement  was  based  was  incorrect. 
In  that  case,  I  am  of  course,  pleased  to  withdraw  the 
statement  and  regret  that  I  should  have  been  misled 
by  erroneous  information  into  making  it. 

I  may  say  that  the  review  in  question  was  not  jji-int- 
ed  in  the  "World's  Paper  Trade  Review  "  or  in  any 
other  trade  publication  at  my  request  or  at  my  solici- 
tation. T  am  jilea^ed  to  know,  however,  that  you  have 
taken  the  matter  up  with  the  editor  of  the  Review  and 
that  he  is  making  the  necessary  correction. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  L.  DAWK.  Secretarv." 


Fcliniiiiv   19,   ]y2U. 
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Cost  of  Lumbering  Menace  to  the  Industry 

By  8IR  ANDREW  McPHAlL.    •' Fijrhter.  Doctor,  .loiinialisl.' 


{Address  at  tin  Imivhton  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Associdtioit.  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel,  Montreal.  Jan. 
:J0,  1920,  sliyhthj  ahhreviated.) 
1  am  sure  that  you  will  acquit  nie  of  the  charge  of  im- 
prudence wheu  addressing  you  as  men  whose  lives  are 
bound  up  in  the  forests,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  myself 
am  the  owner  of  a  forest,  not  the  stumpage  rights  nor 
the  other  I'ights,  biit  I  own  the  land  upon  which  those 
trees  grow,  and  I  have  observed  that  our  problems  are 
the  same  problems  :  that  the  problems  which  face  me  are 
precisely  the  problems  which  face  you,  and  the  first  step 
towards  any  solution  of  the  pi'oblem  is  to  reduce  it  to 
the  smallest  terms  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  a  phy- 
sician does  who  wishes  to  master  an  epidemic.  He  must 
study  the  cause,  as  I  have  always  studied  the  trees,  be- 
cause it  may  not  have  occurred  to  you  that  the  forest  is 
made  of  individual  trees. 


XIB  ANDREW  McPHAlL, 

From  a  Portrait  taken  previous  to  the  war. 

Now,  there  is  onh'  one  problem  before  you  as  forest- 
ers. That  problem  might  be  divided  into  two  heads, 
the  first  is  whether  you  select  your  trees  for  cutting' 
or  whether  you  shall  cut  the  trees  as  thej'  come.  That, 
then,  is  the  simple  problem,  and  upon  that  problem  we 
are  not  without  experience.  The  Europeans  faced  this 
problem  long  ago,  and  are  facing  it  today.  In  the  last 
forest  in  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  walking,  that 
forest,  which  is  in  the  bridge-head  known  as  the  1/ridge- 
liead  of  Cologne,  one  had  a  chance  to  eo)itrast  their  me. 
thods  with  ours.  As  one  walked  up  through  the  forest, 
or  as  one  rode  through  upon  his  horse,  or  in  his  motor 
car,  one  could  go  cleanly  through  this  forest  and  see 
these  methods  of  forestation,  where  you  could  pass 
through  two-year  trees,  and  three-year  ti'ees,  and  four- 
year  trees,  and  up  to  thirty-year  trees,  and  then  into  tlu' 
virgin  forest.  They  jiractiee  a  method  of  sclctrtion.  We. 
in  this  country,  also  practice  a  method  of  selection,  liul 
tlie  principles  are  different.  They  select  tlie  ripi;  and 
the  djang  tree.  We,  in  this  countrj'  practice  exactly  tiic 
contrary;  we  select  and  cut  the  young  and  the  living 
tree.  Wliile  then  oui'  processes  are  the  same,  our  prin- 
ciples are  different. 

Now  the  next  question  which  arises  is  this:  Having 
followed  this  course  is  there  anything  to  be  done?     T 


don't  think  there  is.  I  think  in  tliis  country,  we  are 
bound  to  proceed — having  committed  ourselves  to  this 
coiirse,  it  is  not  easy  to  turn  back. 

About  a  .year  ago,  after  five  years'  absence,  when  T 
came  back  and  looked  upon  the  trees  in  ray  forest,  I 
found  that  what  had  happened  was  precisely  what  had 
happened  througiiout  the  whole  of  Canada,  that  the 
wood  had  been  deca.ying,  and  into  the  holes  caused  by 
this  decay  had  come  disease,  because  that  is  the  law. 
That  is  the  law  of  human  pathology,  as  well  as  the  law 
of  the  forests,  that  wherever  you  have  age,  and  whei'ever 
you  have  sickness,  and  wherever  you  have  age  and 
weakness,  disease  will  follow  in  its  train. 

In  addition  to  the  information  which  I  have  acquired 
from  experience  and  by  j'our  books  and  your  records, 
which  have  been  opened  to  me.  I  am  bound  to  say,  sir. 
that  in  coming  to  a  study  of  this  question,  I  have  never 
found  more  complete,  more  sincere,  and  more  perfect 
information.  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  you  have  no- 
thing to  conceal,  everything  is  on  your  records,  the  re- 
ports of  your  meetings,  and  the  reports  of  your  experts 
and  all  the  commissions,  and  indeed  I  was  much  struck 
liy  the  remarks  which  the  Minister  of  Forests  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  had  made  in  his  report,  in  which  he 
i-luiracterized  you  as  men  sincere  and  honest,  men  who 
wished  to  take  the  most  and  get  the  most  out  of  your 
material,  but  who  wished  to  avoid  waste  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  who  dealt  with  the  Government  as  persons 
who  are  vitall.y  interested.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
then  if  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  of 
>our  problems. 

Now,  the  problem  which  really  faces  .you  is  the  prob- 
lem which  I  call  that  of  "spare  time,"  and  it  is  upon 
this  that  the  industry  of  lumbering  has  broken,  because 
tlie  most  unsafe  place  in  the  world  for  the  trees  is  in 
I  he  forest,  and  the  only  really  safe  place  for  a  tree  is 
ill  a  man's  own  farm,  or  in  his  gai'den. 

Trees  in  reality  are  like  ordinar.y  animals.  Only  one 
of  two  courses  is  open  to  them.  Either  you  can  replant 
them  or  destroy  them.  You  can  kill  them  off  a  little  at 
a  time,  and  eventually  they  are  driven  back  into  the 
wilderness,  so  that  if  you  would  save  the  trees,  you  must 
re-plant  them.  Now,  let  us  look  closely  at  these  re- 
]ilanted  trees,  and  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  them. 
You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  natural  resour- 
ces of  Canada,  but  you  have  heard  very  little  about  the 
natural  losses.  That  is  very  large  already,  because  the 
tree  is  of  not  the  slightest  value;  the  only  value  is  that 
which  it  incurs  from  human  hands,  and  upon  your 
!in)its  up  the  St.  Maurice,  you  have  observed  in  deep 
reverence,  the  great  pine  trees  which  would  appear  to 
bi'  priceless,  but  when  you  attempt  to  take  them  out, 
,vou  found  that  the  production  was  just  about  that ; 
it  was  not  really  worth  the  human  labor  involved. 

Now  this  pi'oblem  is  not  a  stranger  to  me.  To  revert 
to  my  own  little  woods.  This  last  spring  I  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  out  the  trees,  and  T  engaged  five  or  six 
young  men  at  excellent  wages — as  much  as  .you  pay 
them — and  made  an  allowance  for  everything,  and  laid 
out  an  admirable  plan,  and  was  doing  very  well  until 
one  Friday  evening  when  the  newspapers  arrived,  there 
wa-s  an  advertisement  to  the  effect  that  for  the  small 
sum  of  fourteen  dollars,  ,vou  could  go  all  the  way  to 
Winnipeg.  Saturday  night  they  all  came  to  me  for 
their  money,  and   on   Tuesdav   thev  were  gone,  like  a 
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flock  of  wild  geesp.  What,  does  that  meeaV  The  labor 
problem  in  this  countrj-  is  not  new.  It  means  that  peo- 
ple will  not  stay  where  they  are  put.  and  that,  of  course, 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  ease,  obvious,  because  we  are  all 
immigrants,  and  the  truth  is  tliat  we  will  always  mi- 
grate. 

This  is  precisely  your  case,  you  will  get  out  this  pulp- 
wood  of  yours,  just  so  long  as  it  is  profitable,  and  no 
longer. 

T  say.  then,  that  your  problem,  large  as  it  is.  is  one 
that  you  have  to  face  and  face  unflinchingly,  as  a  busi- 
ness in  it.sclf  and  as  part  of  the  general  life  of  the  com- 
munity, and  in  the  present  difficulties  in  which  we  are. 
However,  the  unit  of  wealth  is  no  longer  on  the  lines 
it  was  once ;  it  is  no  longer  the  earning  power  of  a  sil- 
ver dollar,  but  it  has  now  grown  to  bo  the  complete 
ration  for  one  day  for  one  grown  man. 

Of  the  population  in  Canada,  more  tlian  one-half  of 
us  live  in  cities,  and  the  reason  we  live  in  cities  is  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  live  there,  and  easier  to  live  here. 
becau.se  people,  rightly  or  wrongly,  think  they  get  high- 
er wages,  and  because  they  have  shorter  hours.  How 
can  you  expect  a  man  to  work  upon  a  farm  all  his  days 
and  the  best  part  of  his  nights,  when  he  hears  continu- 
ously that  in  the  city  you  have  a  day  of  eight  hours,  and 
all  of  Saturday  and  all  of  Sunday  off,  and  what  is  still 
more  important,  he  hears  you  complaining  about  the 
cost  of  the  things  that  he  supplies  you  with.  His  an- 
swer is  "That  is  right."  He  says,  "If  you  think  tiif 
price  of  milk  and  of  bacon  and  of  eggs  is  too  high,  it  is 
quite  simple.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  a  cow.  or 
a  pig  or  some  hens  of  your  own.'"  And  there  is  no 
answer  to  that,  becau.se  that  is  the  legitimate  economic 
theory. 


A  Problem  of  Food 

The  problem  that  really  faces  you  is  not  the  pulp- 
wood,  and  the  paper,  it  is  really  a  question  of  foo<l. 
Therefore,  we  need  not  take  the  difficulties  of  the  for- 
ests too  seriously,  nor  need  we  lay  too  much  .stress  up- 
on the  remedies  which  are  proposed,  and  the  remedy 
which  I  find  is  in  everybody's  mouth  is  that  an  em- 
bargo be  placed  upon  the  export  of  pulpwood  and  i)ulp 
itself,  and  the  argument  is  so  specious.  They  say  that 
l)ulpwood  is  wortli  four  dollars,  or  twenty  dollars  in 
the  form  of  the  log.  But  in  the  form  of  paper  it  is  worth 
eighty  dollars.  Why  then  should  you  not  retain  this 
thing  in  your  own  country?  I  would  recommend  to 
you  not  to  .jump  too  quickly  at  conclusions,  nor  speak 
too  openly  about  such  political  dangers.  Those  are 
the  things  which  are  as  far-reaching  as  business  it.self. 
The  business  man  looks  only  at  his  business,  without 
considering  the  amplifications  of  the  things  which  he 
does. 

Now.  in  casual  conversation  which  I  have  had  with 
niembers  of  this  Association,  I  have  found  one  great 
]n-inciple  to  the  front,  and  that  is.  how  long  will  this 
pulpwood  last?  I  find  this  in  all  of  your  publications. 
It  runs  right  straight  through  all  of  your  deliberations. 
Indeed.  1  have  often  heard  the  same  question  asked  in 
that  centre  of  forestrv.  Saint  Francois  Xavier  Street. 
'TIow  long  will  this  pulpwood  last?''  The  answer  to 
that  is  obvious,  too.  Nobod.\-  knows.  You  don't  know. 
Nobody  can  tell.  It  all  depends  upon  the  future  and 
tiic  fntiirc  no  man  can  tell.  It  will  last  .just  so  long — 
1  will  tell  \ou  how  long  it  will  last — it  will  last  just 
so  long  ;is  it  is  ]irofitalilc.  and  it  is  getting  le^■;  ))rofIt- 
abh'  every  .vear.  as  you  have  to  go  further  up  .v  .nr 
stre.nns  and   spend   increased   money   on    fire   paT(>ls,   it 


Luncheon  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Axsnciation.  al  the  TiUz-CarlfiDi  Tlofrl.  Montreal.  Jan.  50lh,  1f>~0. 
This  picture  is  said  to  he  the  best  photof/raph  of  a  (jathcrimj  in  the  Ritz-Curlton  haU-rwm.  Man;/  of  those  in 
attendance  ordered  prints  of  it.  Unfortunately  the  Rice  i^tudio  was  burned  a  few  days  after  the  meetiwj 
and  the  plate,  together  tinth  part  of  the  records,  destroyed.  A  new  plute  has  been  made  fr&m  the  print  vsed 
in  making  the  half-tone  nsed  in  this  issue,  and  prints  are  bein{i  made.  Any  persons  who  ordered  prints  and 
have  not  yet  received  then)  are  asked  to  write  to  ^fr.  A.  L.  Daice.  701  Drummond  Bdg.  Montreal. 
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becomes  more  expeusive,  and  ullimately  it  will  not  be 
worth  while.  That  is  the  answer  to  that.  I  should  not 
be  as  bold  as  the  Department  of  Forestry  was  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  some  twelve  years  ago,  when  they 
said  the  probable  date  was  in  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  years.  I  understand  they  have  dropped  off  the 
"three  hundred"  and  now  are  consideriii":  what  divi- 
sion to  make  of  the  ''thirty-four.'" 

In  times  gone  by  tiie  danger  froiii  disease  was  not 
.so  great  ))ecause  the  transportation  was  not  so  i-apid. 
You  are  quite  well  aware  that  when  transportation  was 
slower,  disease  and  pestilenct>  would  remain  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  sometimes  for  centuries  before 
they  began  to  be  disseminated,  but  with  the  rapid  trans- 
portation of  todaj%  disease  spreads  as  rapidly  as  the 
railway  trains. 

Use  the  Wood  or  It  Will  Psrish 

If  you  are  disposed  tu  ask  advice,  the  advice 
that  one  would  give  you  would  be  to  continue  in  your 
work,  get  rid  of  all  the  pulpwood  that  exists  as  quickly 
as  possible,  for  this  reason,  that  if  you  don't,  it  will 
only  perish,  and  we  of  this  generation  might  just  as 
well  get  what  we  can  out  of  it.  So,  sir,  count  all  that 
you  make  as  just  that  much  to  the  good,  and  when  it  is 
finished,  wliethcr  it  be  in  six  years  or  in  three  hundred 
years — what  then  will  come?  Observe  this.  There  are 
two  things  which  you  have  never  seen.  One  thing  that 
is  as  good  as  it  looks,  and  another  thing  that  is  as  bad  as 
it  looks.  That  is  true  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
and  if  it  would  all  disappear  the  situation  would  not  be 
as  calamitous  as  you  might  suppose.  So  you  must  not 
lie  too  disconsolate  and  think  too  much  of  the  end  and 
when  that  end  will  come,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  when- 
ever that  end  does  come  that  you  will  be  able  to  )int 
your  mills  and  your  ))lants  to  other  good  purposes, 

Nor  need  we  of  this  generation  concern  ourselves  too 
much.  We  have  done  our  part  in  the  world,  and  let 
those  who  come  after  us  do  their  share,  and  if  they  look 
into  your  records,  they  will  find  that  you  tortured  and 
tormented  yourselves  into  finding  a  solution. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  "^^ilson  that  "there  is  no  solution."  The  solution 
which  you  offer  is  the  practice  of  re-planting.  T  don  "t 
think  there  is  anything  in  it.  but  there  is  nothing  cer- 
tainly in  it  for  you.  What  i)ossible  inducement  is  there 
for  you  to  plant  trees  which,  in  sixty-five  years.  ma\ 
have  grown  into  something  Rut  the  effect  is  good. 
You  are  convincing  the  people,  and  convincing  the 
CTOvernment  that  you  are  doing  all  in  your  power  to 
solve  this  question  for  those  who  come  after  us. 


PROPER  GLOVES  MAKE  ELECTRIC  WORK 
SAFE. 

The  rubber  gloves  worn  by  line  men  working  on 
live  wires  are  made  according  to  rigid  s]>ecifications. 
completely  standardized  and  no  purchasing  agent  dares 
buy  rubber  gloves  until  he  has  thoroughly  tested  them. 
No  glove  can  be  marketed  with  the  manufacturer's 
name  or  with  the  size  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in.jure 
it  in  any  way.  Every  glove  must  be  more  than  14 
inches  long  and  the  average  thickness  not  less  than 
60  mils.  They  must  have  a  tensile  strength  of  1200 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  bear  having  two  inches 
of  their  surface  stretched  to  twelve  without  a  rup- 
ture. The  gloves  shall  be  capable  of  withstanding 
the   application  of  1800   volts  without   puncturing. 


ANOTHER  $5000  FROM  CP.     &     P.A.  FOR     TEXT 
BOOK   FUND 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
1  aper  Association  the  Chairman  ,invited  Mr.  Qeo 
Carruthers  as  international  chairman  of  the  Text 
Book  Committee  to  advi.se  the  meeting  as  to  progress 
made  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  a  motion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Geo.  McKee,  seconded  by  Mr  G  A 
Davidson,  that: — 

>i.-ooT?^'^  ^-'^'''^"*"^''  's  hereby  instructed  to  appropriate 
if^oOOO  tor  the  work  of  continuing  the  preparation  of 
text  book  for  the  industry  during  1920  and  that  the 
text  book  for  the  industry  during  1920  and  that  the 
iiiember.s  of  the  Association  be  assessed  accordingly." 

Mr.  Geo. Carruthers  then  introduced  the  follow^'ing 
resolution  seconded  by  Mr.  Carl  Riordon.  and  unanf- 
mously  carried,  which  was    : — 

''Resolved  that  the  Joint  Educational  Committee 
or  their  .successors  be  authorized  on  behalf  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  to  hold  in  tru.st 
the  copyright  of  the  text-books  now  in  preparation 
and  that  they  be  further  authorized  to  collect  from 
the  publishers  all  commissions  and  royalties  which 
accrue  on  the  sale  of  the  text  books,  such  funds  to  be 
applied  towards  future  revisions  and  for  any  expens- 
es which  may  be  necessary  for  the  advancement  of 
vocational  education  in  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try." 

.Air.  F.  J.  Campbell  moved  that  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  be  tendered  to  Mr.  George  Carruthers  for  his 
work  on  behalf  of  the  Association  in  connection  with 
the  text  books  now  in  preparation.  This  was  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  and  heartily  voted. 

Thus  the  work  begun  in  a  small  way  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Technical  Section  in  1915 
has  been  steadily  growing.  T.  L.  Crossley,  who  has 
been  chaiiiiian  since  the  beginning  is  the  only  ori.ginal 
member  still  on  the  committee  although  all  who  have 
been  associated  with  him  continue  to  be  interested 
in  the  work  and  to  give  assistance.  The  foundation 
of  the  present  work  is  due  very  largely  to  Mr.  Cross- 
ley's  devoted  labors  and  the  recent  important  devel- 
opments to  the  inspiring  and  energetic  efforts  of  Mr. 
Carruthers,  as  the  vote  of  this  Association  very  prop- 
erly   acknowledges. 


FORM  OF  PRAYER  TO  BE  USED  WHEN  ORDER- 
ING GOODS  FROM  CANADIAN  MILLS 

0,  Omnipotent,  Arrogant  and  Unholy  Monopoly: 
Thou  Avho  hold:'st  the  weak  and  long-suffering  manu- 
facturer in  the  hollow  of  Thine  Almighty  Hand,  and 
dost  crush  out  his  very  heai-t.  nor  yet  carest  so  much 
as  a  Tinker's  Dam  for  his  sufferings:  Vouchsafe  to 
draw  near,  with  as  little  scorn  as  po.ssible,  and  at- 
tend to  the  pl?adings  of  thy  mo.st  unw-orthy  servant. 
who  how  approiieheth  thine  exalted  Footstool  with 
his    miserable    orders 

Do  not  "turn  it  down"  we  lieseecli  tlr^e:  we  do  not 
even  dare  to  hope  that  it  will  be  accepted  in  its  en- 
tirety: but  O  Great  Potentate,  we  plead  wMth  thee  for 
at  least  25  per  cent  of  it;  we  rjqnest  delivery  in  Jun'» 
inif  O.  thou  King  of  the  Ananias  Bunch,  if  thou  wilt 
but  ship  it  six  months  after,  in  December,  we  shall 
wash  th.\-  holv  feet  with  our  joyful  tears,  and  for  our 
ehildren  shall  rise  up  and  call  thee  bl-ssed.  Amen. 
Editor's  note: — We  don't  know  the  author  of  th^ 
ab()\(>.  bu(  recommend  giving  it  a  trial.  If  this  fail 
etli.  the  only  thing  to  do  is  get   an  Order-in-Council. 


Lst; 
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HATS  OFF  TO  THIS  OFFICE  BOY 


li'cl   luiit    if  Mr.    Wiiri'  ;isUs  yen      \>> 
.    rnliiijf    I'or   him. 
jiet  "Lost"  when  sent  on  an  erraml 
but    I  want  to  start   you   righl. 
UKiMEiMBEU.     You  are  not   tiu'  boss;     You 
|)aifl   to   work;     .Jnin)>   when    anyone   asks   y 
aiiytliiug'.      Es|)eeiall\ 


The  following  {r.'ui  was  sent  by  K.  S.  Kellofig,  set- 
retary  of  the  Newsprint  Serviee  Bureau.  It  s\inis  u|> 
a  real  office  boy's  eonee|)tion  of  his  duties,  inehulint; 
a  memorandum  left  for  the  jiuidanee  of  the  boy  who 
takes  his  plaee.  This  was  doue  entirely  free  from 
anybody's  suggestion.  His  eonception  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  position  might  lip  seriously  considered  by  ]  jjave  not  been  and  you  will  give  untold 
many  in  higher  offices.  I\lay  ins  tribe  increase!  tion." 
We  give  it  as  it  eanie. 

"To  my  successor:     First  of  all   let  me  extend   my  

eongratulations.     You  have  obtained  a  "position." 


and  do  your  work  wel 


Miss    IJranigan.      Be 
In  short  be  every t 


do     Honn 

I   used  ti.i 

are  being 
on  to  do 
energetic 
hing  that 
satisfac- 


WALK  FRONTWARDS 


As  to  Your  Duti3s. 

Upon  your  arrival  you  wili  o|)en  the  windows  usini; 
your  own  .pidgment  (I  am  giving  you  ci-edit  for  nor 
mal  intelligence,)  dust  off  the  desks  and  see  that  Mr. 
Kellogg  "s  pencils  are  sharpened.  You  will  untie  the 
mail  and  stack  it  on  Miss  Rosen's  desk  in  three  piles. 
That  addressed  to  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau 
in  one,  R.  S.  Kellogg  in  another  and  all  second  class 
mail  in  the  third.  All  other  mail  .\ou  will  place  on 
the  desks  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
Then  you  will  take  down  the  number  of  pages  in 
the  papers(  it  is  not  neceesary  to  read  them  all)  and 
enter  them  on  l)o)li  sheets,  weekly  and  monthly. 
These  are  yoiii-  routine  iluties  every  morning.  Miss 
Rosen  will  then  t?ll  you  what  there  is  to  be  done. 

A  Word  About  the  Machines 

The  typewriter  1  jiresunie  .\du  will  have  little  diffi- 
culty with.  The  ilullen  Pop  Tester  (that  queer  look 
ing  machine  on  the  ;mu1  of  the  table  nearest  the  doori 
does  not  concern  you  so  there  remains  only  the  ail- 
dressograph.  It  is  an  extremely  simple  niachin,^  to 
operate  and  you  will  find  th?  various  stencil  lists  in 
the  drawer  in  good  condition.  To  ojierate  it  jilace 
the  stencils  in  the  right  hand  rack  with  the  wtight 
on  top  of  them,  slip  a  piece  of  paper  under  the  I'oller 
and  turn  the  handle  one  complete  i-evolution  to  the 
right.  Now  the  first  stencil  is  in  jjosition.  Place 
the  envelope  underneath  it  and  turn  the  handle. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it.  Every^  Wednesdays  you  will 
run  off  the  samjile  list,  on  Columbia  Clasp  envelopes 
and  on  Friday  the  weekly  report  on  Manila  envel 
opes  and  be  careful  not  to  get  the  two  separate  bunch 
es  of  stencils  on  the  weekly  copy  mixed  up.  Keep  the 
envelopes  separate  too.  Every  noM-  and  tlien  you  Avill 
run  off  the  Members  Mailing  List.  The  first  time  you 
do,  run  them  thru  slowly  as  they  are  new  and  have 
not   been   projierly    inked    yet. 

At  night  your  routine  duties  consist  of  sending 
out  the  mail,  closing  the  windows  and  covering  all 
the  machines.  Another  one  of  your  duties  is  the  fil- 
ing of  all  the  magazines.  Check  them  neatly  on  the 
chart  as  they  come  in  and  put  them  on  the  shelves  or 
in  the  cabinet  wherever  they    belong. 

A  Few  Dont's 

DON'T  take  more  than  an  hour  for  your  lunch.   It   is 
annoying  as  well   as  unbusinesslike. 
"       forget  your  "Sir"   wlien   addressing   Mr.    K<^1- 

'0^8^-  .       ..     -, 

"       forget   to  sa.\'  "Good  Morning.         It    creates   a 

good   impression. 
"       leave  by  your  watch.     Tliere  is  an  office  clock. 

P.  S. "  Don't  watch  it. 
''       arirue    about    your   work. 


nrkmaii    is   piiilmg   a    lu 
walking  backwards 


Ic    backs    into    anoth 


truck    conii 


around    cornii 


Look  where  you're  going.    Kiep  to  the  right. 

— ^Nationnl  Safetv  Council 


■hiiuirv   U».   IML'd. 
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Live  Discussions  by  Technical  Section 


Tlu-  aiiuual  meetiii<«  of  tlie  Tefhiiieal  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Assoeiation  was  held  in  the 
hall  room  of  the  Ritz-("arltoii  Hotel.  Jlontreal,  Que- 
hee,  Thursday,  January   29th,    1920. 

In  opening  the  6th  annual  l)usiness  meeting  of  the 
Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  Mr.  John  Btadler,  the  chairman,  said: 
"The  Technical  Section  in  general  has  made  satis- 
factory progress:  in  fact,  I  might  say  it  has  made 
very  good  progress,  durhig  the  year;  if  you  take 
into  consideration  the  peculiar  position  the  paper  in- 
dustry was  in,  and  witii  your  co-operation,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  will  do  very  much  better  this  coming 
year. 

I  will  make  jiiy  remarks  very  short,  in  order  that 
we  may  go  over  to  some  of  the  very  important  papers 
which  we  have  for  this  morning,  and  at  the  same 
time,  not  be  too  much  delayed  at  our  luncheon.  There- 
fore, I  will  be  glad  to  have  the  minutes  of  the  last . 
meeting  read. 

The  minutes  of  tlie  |)revious  meeting  Avere  read  by 
Secretary  Dawe. 

The  chairman  then  caUed  for  the  r.'porr  of  the 
Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer's  vei)ort  was  read  by  Treasurer 
Dawe,  and  showed  a  very  satisfactory  financial  con- 
dition. 

Mr.  Dawe  replying  to  a  question,  stated  that  the 
inembei'ship  at  the  present  time  is  one  hundred  and 
foily-tWO,  an  increase  of  over  fort.\-  from  last  year. 
There  are  one  huiulred  and  twenty-seven  membei's, 
and  fifteen  associate  members.  The  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  is  made  up  of  full  members  to  the  extent 
of  eight.v-nine ;  associate  members  to  the  extent  of 
twenty,  and  junior  members  to  the  extent  of  eighteen. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  ('rossle,v,  the  repoi-t  of  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer was  adojited. 

The  Chairman :  1  think,  before  going  aiiy  further 
there  is  one  matter  1  woidd  like  to  conunent  on  in 
our  Secretary -Treasui'er's  rejjort,  and  that  is.  where 
he  says  that  we  should  i)roniote  a  spirit  of  fellowship 
as  much  as  possible,  and  th.it  the  Section  should  eu- 
ileavor  to  bring  in  outsiders  as  much  as  possible.  He 
said  if  we  do  that  we  have  accomplished  a  good  deal. 
I  fully  support  his  opinion,  and  T  am  sure  you  all  sup- 
port me  in  that.  The  more  we  get  together  and  the 
more  we  become  acquainted,  the  less  mysterious  our 
doings  will  be,  and  1  sincerely  hope  we  will  keep  nj) 
this  movement  and  get  more  peo])le  froui  the  industry 
together  as  time  passes  on.  It  is  in  itself  a  very  im- 
portant thing  for  this  Association. 

We  have  now  the  reports  of  the  various  committees 
The  first  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Program, 
by  Mr.  0.  Rolland. 

REPORT  ON  PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 

(By  O.  ROLLAND,  RollantI  Paper  Co.,  Chairman) 
Your  Committee  on  Program  has  organized  for  the 
last  Skimmer  meeting  a  trip  up  the  Saguenay  to  Ken- 
ogami  and  Chicoutiui,  after  the  invitation  of  Messrs. 
Price  Bros.  This  visit  proved  interesting  to  the  mem- 
bers who  .joined.  On  board  the  boat,  lectures,  discus- 
sions and  reports  of  committees  were  heard.  Not 
very  many  however  were  able  to  be  present,  as  the 
trip  meant  an  absence  of  a  week  from  the  mills,  which 
were  at  that  time,  as  they  are  now,  very  Inisy. 


For  this  reason  also,  we  have  cancelletl  the  fall  meet- 
ing, and  this  winter  meeting  occupies  onl.v  one  day. 

Your  Committee  has  already  received  an  invitation 
to  hold  the  next  summer  meeting  at  Berthier,  where 
the  chief  of  the  Government  Forest  Service  would 
show  our  members  the  work  done  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  forests,  the  source  of  supply  of  (uir.pulp 
and    paper    industry. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  members  are  always 
invited  to  forward  to  the  program  committee  before 
the  meetings,  any  work  or  observations  on  technical 
researches  which  they  may  have  done  during  the  year 
and  have  their  fellow  technical  members  of  the  puli> 
and   ])aper   industry   benefit   through   our   association. 

The  firms  are  also  urged  to  have  as  many  members 
as  the.v  possibly  can,  attend  our  meetings.  These 
meetings,  lectures  and  intercourse,  are  intended  sole- 
l.v  for  the   benefit   of  our  industries. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT  FROM  COMMITTEE 
ON  MECHANICAL  STANDARDS. 

(By  JOHN  STADLER,  Chairnmn.  i 
Your  Committee  has  investigated  various  matters 
during  the  year  and  before  finally  reporting  on  some 
of  these  deemed  it  advisable  to  send  out  a  question- 
naire to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Technical  Section. 
UnfortuiKitel.v  more  time  was  consumed  in  getting 
out  the  (lut'stionnaire  than  was  at  first  anticipated 
and  therefore  not  as  many  replies  have  been  received 
in  time  as  were  expected.  This  re])ort  therefore 
must  be  considered  as  somewhat  preliminary.  A  fur- 
ther report  will  be  issued  after  all  the  questionnaires 
have  received  due  consideration.  Your  Commitbee 
however  recommen<ls  free  discussion  on  the  subjects 
covered,  as  this  will  aid  considerabl.v  in  bringing  the 
subjects    to    a    conclusion. 

The  questionnaire  is  printed  for  the  consideration 
of  readers  who  may  not  have  received  a  copy,  so  that 
the.v  may  cooperate  with  the  Committee,  and  also  to 
better  understand  the  comments  of  the  Conunittee. 
The  Questionnaire 
This  was  sent  out  to  all  members  of  the  Technical 
Section,  but  some  of  the  other  readei's  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  subjects  referred  to,  and  may  be  able  to 
srive  some  information. 

1— ACID  RESISTING  METALS. 

A — Specifications. 

P,HONZE. 

1 — What  is  the  i'om))osition  of  ,vou"  acid  resisting 
bronze  used  for  the  following  purjjose? — (a)  — 
Valves  and  fittings,  percentage  of  copper,  tin,  lead, 
phosphorus;  (b) — ^Imi)ellers  for  pumps,  same  items  as 
(a) ;  (c) — Sleeves  and  castings  for  shafts,  same  items 
as  (a).  ' 

2 — What  arc  your  specifications  in  regard  to  zinc 
and  other  imii)urities'' 

8 — If  other  specifications  are  made,  please  state 
which. 

4— In  your  opinion,  how  does  an  increased  percent- 
age of  lead  affect  the  tensile  strength  of  a  casting? 
Please  give  data  if  available. 

ALUMINUM  BRONZE. 

1 — Do  you  use  alumiiunn  bronze  in  your  Sulphite 
.Mill?  If  so,  what  is  .vour  experience  in  regard  to 
its  acid    resisting  cpialities? 


1SH 
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)f  \oiii'  lead  used   for : 


2_!-;tiite  iM>ni|)<)>iti()ii  : —  I'lTc-entii^"'  of  copper: 
Mluminum. 

3 — If  other  speeifieatioiis  are  made.  |iloase  state 
tliem. 

LEAL). 
1 — What   is  tlie  eompositioii  of 
-(a)  Pipi>s;  pereeiitase  nf  lead;  antimony:   (b)  ("ast- 
injifs;   pereentajre   of  lead:   antimony? 

2— What  is  the  maximiini  allowaiu-f  pereenta-re  of 
inijpurities  in  yonr  lead? 

3 — If  i,thei-  s|)ecifieations  are  iiiade,  please  state 
them. 

Application. 
1 — -Do  you  use  bronze  at  a  temperature  of  160  deg. 
('  and  a  pressure  of  80  pounds  per  s(|uare  inch?  If 
so,  what  is  your  experience  in  re<;ard  to  its  wearinsr 
qualities?  And  what  do  yon  consider  the  best  coni- 
liosition? 

2 — Do  you  use  lead  at  a  temperature  of  100  deg.  (' 
and  a  pressure  of  20  pounds  per  square  inch?  If  so. 
what  is  your  exjierience  in  reoard  to  its  wearing  qua- 
lities, and  what  do  you  consider  the  best  composi- 
tion? 

3 — Do  you  use  swinging  cheek  valves  on  your  digest- 
er steam  lines?  If  so,  what  is  your  experience  in  re- 
gard to  the  durability  of  the  discs? 

4 — Have  you  any  experience  with  alnminuni  allo.v 
discs? 

'•) — Have  you  any  trouble  with  sagging,  tearing  or 
(creeping  of  drawn  lead  pipes  used  on  digester  relief 
line? 

6 — If  so,  what  have  you  done  to  avoid  this  trouble? 
7 — Do  you  use  cast  lead  pipes?     If  so.  what  is  the 
composition  of  the  metals  used  in  same? 

8-^Have  you  any  trouble  with  sagging,  tearing  and 
creeping  of  cast  lead  pipes  used  on  digester  relief 
line? 

9 — If  so,  what  have  you  done  to  avoid  this  trouble'' 
10 — Which  of  the  following  methods  do  you  use  in 
connecting  lead  pipes?  (a)  Welding  without  flanges: 
(b)Cast  iron  clamp  flange  with  pipe  flanged  out- 
ward; (c)  Cast  iron  clamp  flange  and  small  lead 
flange  welded  to  ))ipe;  (d)  .Solid  lead  flange  welded 
to  pipe. 

II— BEARING  METALS. 
Specifications. 

1 — Do  you  purchase  metals  by  trade  iijiines  or  spe 
cifications? 

2 — If  purchased  by  specifications,  do  vdu  make  reg 
ular  analysis  of  the  bearing  metals? 

3 — What  is  the  comf)osition  of  .\  oiii-  hearing  metaN 
used  as  follows: — 

JOURNAL  BEARINGS— (a)  Heavy  load  —  high 
speed;  percentage  of:  tin,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  copper, 
bismuth;  (b)  Light  lead — High  speed,  see  (a);  (c^ 
Heavy  load — low  speed — see  (a)  ;  (d) — Light  load-r- 
Low  .speed,  see    (a). 

THRUST  BEARINGS— (a)  Heavy  load— High  speed 
percentage  of:  tin.  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  copper,  bis- 
muth; (b)  Light  lead — ^High  speed,  see  (a)  ;  Ob)  Heavy 
load — Low  .speed,  .see  (a) ;  (d)  Light  load — Low  speed 
see  (a). 

■I — What  are  your  specifications  in  regard  to  im- 
purities in  the  bearing  metals? 

^ — If  other  specifications  are  made,  state  them. 
Application. 

1 — What  do  you  consider  the  principal  qualities 
that  a  good  bearing  metal  should  have' 


2 — Where  do  you  use  bearing  metal  with  antimony 
as    the    base?     State    reason    therefore 

:} — Where  do  you  u.se  bearing  metal  with  tin  as  the 
liase  1     State  reason  therefore. 

-1 — Where  do  you  use  bearing  metal  with  lead  as  thi' 
base?     State  reason  therefore. 

SET  SCREWS. 
1 — Of  the  following  types  of  .set  screws,  please  state 
which  you  use  and  for  which  purpose?  Type:  (a  i 
fleadle-ss,  oval  point;  (b)  Headless,  conical  point; 
(c)  Square  head,  flat  point;  (d)  Square  head,  pivot- 
dog  point:  (el  Square  head.  I'up  ))oiMl ;  What  pvr- 
pose? 

2 — Do  you  use  hollow  set  screws?  If  so,  state  ad- 
vantage from  view-point  of  safety. 

3 — If  you  use  hollow  set  screws,  whicli  do  you  pre- 
fer, square  or  hexagonal  holes? 

4 — If  you  use  any  other  types  of  set  screws,  state 
\\  liich. 

SCREW  THREADS. 
1 — Of  the  following  types  of  screw  thread.s,  plea.se 
state  which  you  use,  and  for  what  purpose?     Type: — 
(a)    United    States    Standard;      (b)    Sharp    V-thread ; 
(c)    Whitworth   Standard;    (d)    A.S.M.E.  thread. 

2 — Which  type  of  thread  would  yon  consider  best  ? 
(a)  For  steam  tight  .ioints;  (b)  Where  heavy  vibra- 
tion is  encountered. 

3 — If  you  use  any  other  t.xjx's  of  screw  threads, 
state  which. 

PULP  WOOD  CONVEYING. 
1 — Which  of  the  following  materials  do  you  rise  in 
your  conveyor  cables?     (a)  Crucible  steel;     (b)  Plow 
steel. 

2-^If  you  use  any  other  kinds  of  steel,  state  which. 
3 — What  sizes  cables  do  you  use?    What  size  wires 
in   the  strand?     Number  of  wires  jier  strand?     Num- 
ber of  strands  in  the  cable? 

4 — What  material  do  yon  use  for  'lie  core?  (a 
Hemp;     (b)  Wire  strand. 

5 — Which  of  the  following  methods  do  you  u.se  for 
the  twist  of  your  cables?  (a)  Wires  in  strands  and 
strands  in  cable  twisted  in  the  same  direction;  (hi 
Wires  in  strands  and  strands  in  cable  twisted  in  the 
opposite    direction. 

6 — What  is  the  longest  single  strand  of  cable  you 
use?     Size   of  cable? 

7 — How  do  you  couple  the  cable  ? 
8 — If  socket  coupling  is  used,  what  is  the  depth  of 
the  socket? 

!• — What  metal  do  you  use  in  the  socket  for  makin<r 
the  joint  ? 

10 — Have   \ou  experienced   troubles  with  the  cable 

l)ulling  out  of  the  socket?     If  so,  state  jjrobable  cause. 

11 — Please    give    the     following     data  :— Maximum 

diameter  of  sprocket  wheel ;  Size  of  cable ;  Number  of 

gaps  per  sproekt^t. 

12 — What  size  attachments  do  you  use?  Diameter; 
Length;  Number  of  belts;  Size  of  belts. 

13 — Do  ,vou  use  attachmens  with  one  or  two  flanges? 
14 — Where  do  the  cables  show  first  sign  of  rupture? 
15 — Do  you  round  off  the  corners  of  the  flanges  on 
the  attachments? 

16 — Have  .von  experienced  trouble  with  attachments 
slipping? 

17 — How  do  you  line  the  conveyor  trough  in  the 
places  where  the  attachments  come  in  touch  with 
same? 

If  channel  iron  is  used,  give  size  and  thickness.  If 
flat  iron  is  used,  give  size  and  thickness 
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18 — At  what  speed  tin  .vou  o|icrate  vdur  eable.s? 

19__What  is  the  life  of  the  lininu:  in  working  hours? 

20 — On  removal  of  the  lining,  what  pereeii'aae  i? 
left  of  the  original  quantity?    (estimate  only). 

21 — How  many  pounds  of  conveyor  lining  do  you 
use  a  year?     (Estimate.) 

22 — T^ie  Committee  on  ileehanieal  Standards  re- 
commends a  section  for  conveyor  liuings,  as  per  at- 
tached sketches.  We  would  like  to  have  your  sugge.s- 
tions  as  to  modifications  to  .suit  your  particular  re- 
quirements.    Please  mark  these  plainly  on  sketch. 

23 — What  do  you  consider  the  best  shape  of  a  con- 
veyor trough?  Please  give  dimensions  as  used  by 
you  on  .sketch  given  below.  Legend:  (a)  Bottom 
width,  inches;  (b)  Base  of  side,  inches;  (c)  Height  of 
side,   inches. 


air  or  in  heated  places;  (c)  On  barking  drums  located 
outside  the  water  trough;  (d)  On  chippcrs;  (e)  On  pulp 
grinders;  (f)  On  wet  machine  couch;  (g)  On  wet  ma- 
I'hine  felt  rolls;  (h)  On  paper  machine  Pourdrinier 
rolls;  (k)  On  paper  machine  couch  roll;  (1)  On  paper 
machine  press  rolls;  (m)  On  paper  machine  wet  felt 
rolls;  (n)  On  paper  machine  dryers;  (o)  On  paper 
machine  dryer  felt  rolls:  (p)  On  paper  machine  cal- 
enders. 


24 — Have  you  observed  whether  the  power  consump- 
tion, wheu  conveying  wood,  iucrea.ses  Avith  the  increas- 
ed inclination  of  the  side  of  the  trough?  If  so,  what 
percentage? 

25 — Do  you  use  any  lubricants  in  your  c(Uiveyors? 
If  so,  what  kinds? 

26 — What  do  you  consider  the  power  requiremeut-; 
per  100  feet  cable  conveyor  of  a  given  size  and  speed, 
running  at  no  load? 

BEARINGS. 

1 — Of  the  following  types  of  bearings,  state  which 
you  prefer  and  the  reason  therefore?  (a)  Solid  bear- 
ings, rigid  type;  (b)  Horizontally  split,  rigid  type: 
(c)  Rough  swivel  type;  (d)  Machined  swivel,  ball  and 
socket;  (e)  Babbit  lined  bearings;  (f)  Renewable  iron 
shell,  baii)bit  lined;   (g)   Renewable  bronze  shell. 

2^-Of  the  following  lubricating  methods,  which  do 
you  prefer  for  journal  bearings  in:  W(>t  places;  T)r> 
places;  Very  hot  places;  Places  subject  to  freezing. 
Oil  as  lubricant. —  (a)  Capilhuy  wick  oiling  bearing 
with  reservoir  underneath  shaft:  (b)  Capillary  wick 
oiling  bearing  with  reservoir  above  .shaft;  (c) 
Ring  oiling:  (d)  Collar  oiling;  (e)  Sight 
feed  drip  oiling.  Grease  as  lubricant. —  (a)  Plain  com- 
pression grease  cup;  (b)  Spring  pressure  grease  cup; 
(c)  Open  bearing  with  receptacle  for  grease  above 
journal  and  plain  grease  in  contact  with  journal;  (d) 
Open  bearing  with  receptacle  for  grease  above  journal 
and  grease  mixed  with  fibre  in  contact  with  journal. 

'.i — If  you  use  any  other  lubricating  methods,  please 
state  which. 

4 — On  bearing  luliricated  with  oil,  which  do  you 
consider  as  the  most  effective  means  for  pi-eventiiig 
oil  creeping  along  shaft,  on: — High  speed;  Medium 
speed;  Low  speed? — (a)  Fine  edge  revolving  rings 
on  journal;  (b)  Stationary  felt  rings  around  jourimls 
acting  as  wipers;  (c)  ^Metallic  scraper.^,  on  underside 
of  .shaft. 

a — If  other  means  are   used,   please  state  which. 

6 — For  bearings  used  as  given  below,  please  state 
which  methods,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  most  satisfac- 
tory in  regard  to  the  following: — Kind  of  lubricant 
(oil  or  grea.se);  Method  of  lubricating;  Kind  of  bear- 
ing metal?  (a)  Conveyor  drive  in  open  air  or  build- 
inii-  not   lieateil   in  M-inter:(b)   Conve>-or  drive  in   ()]wu 


h<j/,osec/6ect,ohi  for  R/J^tvood  Cc/ive^ors 

HALL  AND  ROLLER  BEARINGS. 

\ — Koi-  journal  bearing  surface  or  thrust  bearing  sur- 
face—la) Please  state  for  what  purposes  you  are  using 
hall  bearings;  (b)  Have  you  found  ball  bearings  as 
stated  satisfactory?  (e)  To  what  pere.-ntage  of  maker's 
rating  do  you  load  the  bearings?  (d)  Do  you  use  ord- 
inary ball  bearings  or  do  yon  prefer  the  self  align- 
ing type? 

2 — (a)  Please  state  for  what  purpose  you  are  using 
roller  bearings;  (b)  Have  you  found  roller  bearings  as 
stated  satisfactory?  (c)To  what  percentage  of  niiakers 
rating  do  you  load  the  bearings? 

3 — Do  you  consider  roller  bearings  give  bettcj-  ser- 
vice on  very  heavy  load  than  ball  bearings  if  used  as 
follows:  journal  bearing  surface;  thrust  bearing  sur- 
face. 

■4 — It  is  evident  that  roller  and  ball  bearings,  in 
order  to  work  satisfactorily,  must  be  properly  mount- 
ed to  i)revent  impurities,  including  water,  getting  into 
same.  Have  you  found  it  difficult  to  prevent  water 
entering  bearings  in  wet  places? 

3 — What  is  your  experience  witli  these  types  of 
bearings  in  hot   places? 

6 — In  case  that  you  have  adopted  the  use  of  ball  or 
rollei-  l)earini;-s  e.xteiisivelv.  are  vour  reasons  therefore 
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ill  ivgaiil  to  aii.v  1)1-  all  ol'  I lu'  followiiifr ? — (ai  Saviiifr 

in    power;    (1))    Savin>>    in  atteuclaiice    and   lubricant: 

(,(')  (Nmipactness :  fdi  If  s|)i'('ial  ciMulitiims  state 
whieli. 

I'APEK    AlAClllXh:    I5KAKI.\(;S. 

I  Wlit'ii  changing  wire  on  inaeiiine,  do  .\ou  reinove 
tlie  rolls  from  the  hearing  or  are  the  roll  journal>s 
made  in  .such  a  manner  that  the  hearing  remains  on 
the  roll  -when  removing  saniie? 

2 — When  changing  felts,  are  rolls  lifted  from  bear- 
ings, or  are  the  hearings  removed  with  the  rolls? 

■5 — Have  yon  experienced  trouble;  in)  AVitli  liot 
i)earing  after  changing  wires  and  felts,  caused  by 
improper  rolls  being  placed  in  the  bearings?  (b)  By 
dirt  having  eome  into  bearing  while  changing  felts 
or  wires? 

DISCUSSION 

The  discussion  at  the  meeting  was  opetunl  liy  the 
ivading  by  Mr.  Stadler  of  the  following  data  and 
fccomnieinlations. 

1.  Acid  Resisting-  Bronze:  The  percentage  of  cop- 
l)er  varies  from  84  per  cent  .to  90  per  cent.  Most 
mills  .seem  to  use  about  9  per  cent  tin;  one  mill  \ises 
nidy  4  per  cent.  The  lead  varies  from  0  to  6.5  per 
cent.  One  mill  uses  no  lead,  but  substitutes  instead 
(>  per  cent  antimony.  Most  mills  do  not  allow  zinc. 
Oiu'  mill  allows  as  much  as  2V2  per  cent  zim-.  No 
reference  is  made  in  an.v  of  the  specifications  as  to 
impurities  allowed.  It  is  evident  that  castings  cannot 
be  produced  without  some  impurities,  ami  therefore 
specifications  for  bronze  should  state  the  maximiim 
fractional  percentage  f>'li  iinpui'ities  'allowed.  'Con- 
sidering that  there  exists  such  a  large  diversit.v  in  the 
composition,  your  f'onimitte  recommends  further  in- 
vestigation on  this  subject,  and  for  .vour  guidance, 
we  give  the  following  observations  of  variims  bronze 
compositions.  The.sV  (figures  s(peak  ^for  themwlves, 
;md   show   the   necessit.v  for  further  investigation. 

liKONZE  COMPOSITION 
Sample  ('oj)j)er  Composition  Points     Tensile   Strength 
No.  Tin     Lead     Hardness  Tvlis.   per  s(j.   in. 

1  So         10  r>  69  2S70(; 

2  8')  f)         10  .50  20427 
:{                80         10         10              59  28150 

4  80  5         15  50  22810 

5  70         15         15  73  24630 

6  70         10         20  58  22985 
Test  samples  were  machined  from  2"  diameter  bars. 

In  spite  of  the  large  diameter  of  the  bars  cast 
poor  Foundr.x  practice  apparentl.\'  has  influenced  the 
characteristics  of  the  material  of  high  copper  con- 
tent. 

2.  Aluminum  Bronze:  Very  few  mills  seem  to  use 
alnminuni  bronze  although  this  allo.v,  consisting 
of  about  92  per  ceut  aluminum  and  8  per  cent  copper, 
seems  to  form  a  very  desirable  metal  for  use  in  places 
where  ligiitnes.s  is  of  importance.  One  mill  has  found 
it  a  very  desirable  material  for  cheek  valve  discs  on 
steam  lines  to  digesters. 

:{.  Lead:  The  general  composition  of  lead  pipes 
.seems  to  be  95  per  cent  lead  and  5  per  cent  antimony. 
Some  mills  use  as  low  as  2  per  cent  antimon.v.  In 
castings  the  percentage  of  antimony  in  general  seems 
to  be  10  per  cent.  An  exception  to  this  however  is 
one  mill  that  uses  only  2  per  cent  antimony.  Your 
Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  2  per  cent  antimony 
does  not  produce  sufficient  hardness,  especially  in 
lead    castinffs.   and   actual    observations  made   on  such 


castings  seem  to  iiulicate  that,  at  moderate  tempera- 
tures, defornuition  .sets  in  verv  readil.v.  The  connect- 
ing of  lead  pijies  in  general  seems  to  be  done  b.\ 
means  of  flanging  out  the  pipe  and  using  cast  or 
wrought  iron  elami)  flanges.  Observation  made  of 
some  pipe  installed  showed  the  first  failure  to  piping 
ai  tile  flanges.  Your  Committe  desires  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  method  of  welding  small  flanges 
to  the  end  of  the  pipe.  This  proceeding  is  intt  any 
more  costly  and  ajiparentl.v  has  eliminated  the  lireak- 
age  of  i»ij)es  at    the  connection. 

4.  Bearing  Metals.  Your  Committee  is  very  much 
surprised  to  find  out  that  onl.v  a  few  mills  are  pur- 
c-hasing  their  bearing  metal  to  specificatir)n.  Al- 
though a  few  plants  make  a  practice  of  i)urchasing 
to  s|)ecification,  regular  analyses  are  not  made  of  ship- 
ments received.  Others  purchase  by  trade  name  on- 
l.v. Your  Committee  is  of  the  oi)inion  that  standard- 
ization of  bearing  metal  is  very  necessary,  and  where- 
as some  mills  have  alread.\'  adopted  standards  and 
a[)pl.v  such  compositions  economically,  others  seem 
entirely  to  disregard  the  application.  Your  ('ommit- 
tee  recommends  that  bearings  submitted  to  heav.\- 
pressure  aiul  high  speed  should  have  a  high  p.ereent- 
age  of  tin,  although  ordinary  bearings  will  work 
quite  satisfactoril.v  with  l>abbitt  having  a  high  base 
of  lead.  Although  a  good  deal  of  information  is 
available  on  the  sub.jeet  of  bearing  metals  (r>ab- 
iiirt's)  yet  your  Committe:^  considers  it  is  essential 
tiiat  more  investigation  be  made  with  special  refer- 
ence  to   application   in   this   industry. 

5.  .Set  Screws:  .It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  gen- 
eral tendene.y  is  to  replace  projecting  head  set  screws 
on  all  revolving  machiner.v.  aiul  we  therefore  desire 
to  emphasize  strongl.v  that  ,vou  insist,  when  f)urchas- 
ing  new  machinery,  that  wherever  a  projecting  set 
screw  could  be  of  an.\-  danger,  considered  from  a 
safet.v  point  of  view.  onl.\'  concealed  set  screws  must 
be   used. 

The  Committe  s  observations  also  seem  to  indicate 
that,  of  the  hollow  type  set  screws,  the  one  with  hex 
agonal  holes  seems  to  be  tlie  strongest,  ,vet  at  places 
where  set  screws  have  to  be  moved  freqvu'utl.v,  the 
stpiare  hole  set  screws  seems  to  last  longest. 

6.  Screw  Threads  The  Whitworth  and  V.  S. 
Stauilard  Threads  seem  to  most  in  use.  The  I'.  S. 
Standard  probabl.\'  is  the  most  u.sed.  Some  mills  how- 
ever still  use  sharji  \'  threads.  We  believe  that  the 
use  of  sharp  A'  threads  for  general  -work  should  he 
abandoned  as  it  reduces  too  greatly  the  net  section 
of  the  material.  Pipe  threads  in  use  are  the  U.  S. 
Standard  (P.riggs)  and  Whitworth.  Your  Commit- 
tee however  could  not  find  out  whether  the  Whit- 
worth Thread  used  on  pipes  in  this  country  has  the 
same  number  of  threads  as  the  American  standard  or 
whether  the  thread  used  is  actually  the  British  stand- 
ard. Your  Committee  considers  that  it  is  probably 
hard  to  standardize  the  threads  all  through  the  in- 
(histr.w  but    this  seenis  nevertheless  very  desirable. 

7.  Pulp  Wood  Conveying:  .The  1-1,8"  cable  is 
used  mostly  in  connection  with  pulp  wood  conveying 
and  the  hemp  core  is  used  in  most  cases,  although 
some  mills  have  abandoned  the  use  of  hemp  cores 
and  substituted  a  steel  centre,  which,  they  claim,  re- 
duces considerably  the  stretch  of  the  eahle.  The 
wires  of  the  strands  and  the  strands  of  the  cable  are 
now  generally  twisted  in  opposite  direetioiis.  The 
method  previously  in  use  b.v  some  builders  of  twist- 
in<jr  wires  of  strands  and  strands  in  cable  in  the  same 
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ilu'ectiou  seem*  tu  lia\i,'  btvu  uljumluued.  -tor  foup- 
ling  the  cables,  .socket  eouplings  are  universiiDy  used, 
the  depth  of  the  soclcet  varying'  from  2' 4"  to  4".  The 
attachments  to  the  eable  y.wy  in  diameter  from  5" 
to  8".  Attachmeuts  witli  1  and  2  fhiuges  seem  to  be 
used.  For  conveyor  trough  lining,  channel  iron  and 
flat  iron  seem  to  be  in  general  use.  Onlj-  one  com- 
ment has  been  received  on  the  proposed  section  sub- 
mitted by  your  Committee,  the  substitute  for  this  be- 
ing a  cast  iron  sectiou,  but  this  substitute  is  also  made 
to  the  radius  of  the  attachment.  Your  Committee  de- 
sires that  you  give  the  proposed  section  your  full 
consideration,  tor  jour  present  practice  of  using  flat 
iron  with  a  round  attachment  can  only  result  in  ex- 
cessive wear  or  both  the  attachment  and  the  lining, 
and  the  lining  which  is  worn  rotuul  in  the  centre  has 
to  be  discarded  after  only  a  small  percentage  of  same 
IS   used. 

Conveyor  trough  sides  in  general  seem  to  be  on  a  1 
to  1  slope.  Obsei'vatiou  made  shows  the  the  power  re- 
quired to  operate  conveyors  heavily  loaded  is  consid- 
erably reduced  when  the  trough  is  flattened  out. 
Trials  made  show  that  incliations  of  as  uuxch  as  2  to 
;5  work  quite  satisfactorily. 

S.  Bearing's:  Such  a  diversit.\  of  opinion  exists 
about  bearings  that  it  is  very  hard  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation except  in  a  very  geuei-al  way,  and  this  is 
as  follows : 

That  wherever  possible  the  bearings  should  have 
a  renewable  shell,  whether  this  shell  be  made  of 
bronze  or  cast  iron.  Babbitt  lined.  The  renewable 
shell  should  be  made  to  template  and  machined  at  the 
jioint  of  contact  with  the  bearing  housing  so  as  to  fac- 
ilitate quick  replacement  when  desired,  and  always 
assuring   proper   alignment. 

That  all  bearings  of  rolls,  which  are  removable,  be 
made  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bearing  itself  adheres 
to  the  roll  so  as  to  avoid  misplacement. 

For  lubrication  oil  is  recommended  wherever  pos- 
sible, exception  to  this  being  very  wet  places  where 
it  seems  impossible  to  prevent  water  entering  the 
bearing.  This  has  special  refereju-e  to  the  small  rolls 
on  the  wet  part  of  the  Paper  :Machines  and  the  Wet 
Machines. 

Roller  and  ball  bearings  seem  to  be  used  to  a  small 
extent.  The  general  opinion  is  that  such  bearings 
must  not  be  rated  to  more  than  50%  of  the  rating 
given  by  the  makers  in  order  to  have  any  satisfaction. 
Your  Committee  desires  to  add  that  it  is  preferable 
even  to  load  the  bearing  to  less  than  50%  of  makers" 
I'ating. 

Concentrated  Investigation  on  Three  Items. 

The  discussion  n[  this  re|)ort  was  opened  thus,  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mechanical  Stand- 
ards, Mr.  J.   Stadler: 

if  you  look  over  this  report,  you  will  find  that 
there  is  a  gi-eat  deal  of  work  that  has  to  be  done  on 
acid  resisting  bronze,  in  fact,  as  regards  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  commodity  here  in  Canada,  I  believe 
I  am  quite  just  in  saying  that  they  know  very  little 
alio\it  it.  and  I  know  very  little  too.  so  there  is  no  jeal- 
ousy or  hard  feelings  on  either  side,  but  somethmg 
ought  to  be  done. 

The  next  matter  is  the  one  on  bearing  metal,  i  be- 
lieve the  industrv,  as  a  whole,  is  losing  a  good  deal  of 
money.  Some  of  the  mills  are  still  buying  bearing 
metal  bv  its  trade  name,  as  though  there  might  be 
something  in  there  which  is  of  a  veiy  mysterious 
character,  which  causes  the  bearing  to  keep  cool. 


1  believe  that  these  two  things  are  matters  on 
which  we  should  have  very  detailed  information. 
Probably  the  bearing  metal  is  quite  well  established, 
and  probably  a  little  more  free  investigation,  and  the 
co-ordinating  of  the  information,  and  a  few  scienti- 
fic tests  would  be  in  order.  We  Avant  to  have  a  cer- 
tain basis. 

Now,  in  both  of  these  instances,  either  in  acid-re- 
sistmg  bronze  and  bearing  metal,  it  is  neeessarv  that 
m  order  to  have  the  proper  information,  a  great  deal 
of  work  be  done  by  parties  who  have  a  chance  to  do 
it,  and  for  the  doing  of  it,  it  is  necessary  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  be  appropriated  from  the  main 
a.ssociation.  This  has  been  taken  care  of  some  three 
.vears  ago,  when  a  certain  Resolution  was  passed,  and 
I  believe  if  the  Section  here  today  wishes  that  this 
work  shall  be  carried  on,  that  we  should  then, 
through  the  Council,  approach  the  main  Association' 
to  get  a  certain  amount  of  money.  This  is  for  these 
two   items   alone. 

For  the  third  item  which  is  not  at  all  covered  b\- 
this  report,  but  which  I  think  is  of  very  great  ini- 
portance  to  the  industry,  but  upon  ■\vhieh  no  infor- 
mation exists  at  all,  is  the  resistance  of  pipe-line  un- 
der various  circumstances  when  stock  is  being  pumi)- 
ed  through  it,  and  that  is  one  of  the  items  which  is 
also  suggested  for  investigation.  Perhaps  this  will 
not  involve  much  expenditure.  We  may  require 
special  apparatus,  and  so  on,  and  I  would  .suggest 
that  these  three  items  be  taken  into  consideration  for 
financial    appropriation. 

Now,  what  is  the  wi.sh  of  the  members  of  this  Sec- 
tion on  this  point  on  the  subjects  of  bearing  metal, 
acid-resisting  bronze  and  the  resistance  of 
stock  of  various  concentrations  in  pipe  lines? 

I  wish  you  would  express  yourselves,  and  when 
you  have  done  so,  I  would  like  to  submit  to  you  also 
for  your  consideration,  the  question  of  conveyor  lin- 
ings, although  not  outlined  in  this  report,  provided 
that  the  Association  agrees  to  it.  Some  .steel  mills 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  roll  such  a  sec- 
tion and  sell  it  to  you  at  the  price  of  structural  steel 
material,   or  something  like   that. 

Now,  in  order  to  make  the  thing  sure,  will  you 
please  express  your  opinion,  first  of  all,  about  a  fin- 
ancial ajipropriation  towards  this  development  and 
additional  research  on  bearing  metal,  and  acid-resist- 
ing bronze,  and  to  find  out  Avhat  the  resistance  of 
stock  in  the  pipes  is? 

MR.  MASON:  How  would  that  informatimi  be 
compiled?   How   would   it    be   gotten   out? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  It  would  be  compiled  by  hav- 
ing additional  test  samj)les  made,  to  have  additional 
samples  cast  by  various  concerns,  submitted  to  par- 
ties who  make  a  speciality  of  reporting  on  the  char- 
acteristics of  metal.  Take,  for  example,  the  Babbitt 
metal.  A  number  of  mills  have  their  own  specifica- 
tions, which  by  practical  experience  they  have  found 
to  be  satisfactory.  Another  man  will  say  "That  met- 
al is  no  good."  He  says,  "It  is  too  soft"  or  "It  is  too 
hard."  But  when  you  ask  the  man  who  actually  uses 
the  metal  about  its  hardness  or  its  strength,  he  will 
tell  you  frankly  that  he  does  not  know.  Some  mills 
do  know,  but  would  it  not  be  best  if  samples  wei-e 
made  up  and  submitted  for  a  test,  so  that  we  could 
get  some  specific  figures  on  which  to  work,  which 
would  help  us  in  deciding  whether  such  metals  are  of 
the  right  characteristics?  That  is  the  way  I  think 
it  could  be  woi-ked.     Just  to  get  the  basic  information 
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as  to  what  we  aiMiially  have.     At  the  pro.sfiil  time,  we 
have  nothing. 

Dr.  J.  y.  BATES:  1  think  the  Chairman  uf  this 
Committee  has  sonu'  very  good  ideas.  Some  of  tiiem 
are  my  own.  He  mentioned  three  subjects,  one  of 
them  was  the  aeitl-resistinfr  bronze,  and  which,  to  my 
mind,  is  one  of  the  most  important,  things  we  should 
take  np.  The  second  subject  was  Babbitts.  My  oi)in- 
ion  is  that  all  we  know  about  it  is  what  we  g<?t  from 
various  societies,  mechanical  journal.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  is  anything  special  on  this  subject,  so 
far  as  this  industry  is  concerned. 

The  third  subject  the  Chairman  spoke  of  was  the 
flow  of  stock  in  pii>es.  I  do  not  see  that  that  is  with- 
in the  .scope  of  your  Committee,  so  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Committee  center  its  efforts  on  acid-resisting 
l)ronze  and  endeavor  to  accomplish  something.  li 
think  the  Committee  might  well  get  an  appropria- 
tion from  the  main  Association  for  a  scientific  study 
o'  the  strength  and  corrosive  nature  of  the  different 
compositions  of  acid-resisting  bronze.  We  have 
worked  out  a  little  scheme  along  these  lines,  and  1 
think  the  Committee  could  undertake  before  the  next 
meeting,  to  give  a  very  good  report  on  this  subject. 

For  all  I  know,  if  we  could  gather  up  the  informa- 
tion from  all  the  mills,  there  might  be  enough  data 
to  give  us  all  the  information  we  require,  but  I  doubt 
if  we  will  be  able  to  get  the  detailed  information 
from  the  mills  here  and  there,  and  I  would  suggest, 
that  the  Committee  work  longer  on  this  subject  of 
acid-resisting   bronze, 

THE  CHAIRMAX;  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  Doctor  Bates,  but  after  you  have  looked 
through  the  questionnaires  received  and  see  that  some 
mills  allow  two  and  one-half  percent  zinc,  whereas 
others  consider  zinc  as  an  impui'ity.  it  shows  the  n.M-- 
(ssity  of  careful  study  of  this  subject,  more  than  I 
have  realized.  Now,  centering  the  work  on  one  point 
IS  all  right.  Doctor  Bates  mentioned  the  bearing  met- 
al. We  might  get  the  information  as  to  what  all  oth- 
er Associations  have  done  but.  from  the  information 
we  have  got,  we  have  found  that  certain  factors  have 
been  omitted,  that  is,  as  to  how  brittle  the  metal  is, 
which  would  be  shown  by  the  hardness  test,  and  the 
strength  of  the  metal  is  invariably  omitted.  For  that 
reason.  1  think  work  along  that   line  would  also  help 

\1S. 

Now,  J  am  quite  willing  to  say  that  we  shall  con- 
duct our  investigations,  either  on  one  subject  or  on 
the  two.  The  study  of  the  acid-resisting  bronze  will 
require  more  money  than  the  study  of  the  Babbitt 
metal,  but  1  am  ready  to  accede  to  whatever  you  wish. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  you  think  this  is  without  the 
scope  of  your  Committee  we  shall  drop  it  out. 

MR.  STEPHENSOX:  There  is  a  considerable  a- 
monnt  of  Dominion  money  floating  around  at  the  dis- 
posal of  scientific  researchers;  perhaps  it  is  in  order  to 
suggest  that  the  Committee  get  in  touch  with  the 
authorities  and  endeavor  to  have  them  appropriate 
some  of  that  money  for  the  investigations  of  one  or 
more  of  these  subjects.  The  chances  are  that  this 
work  would  be  done  at  one  or  more  of  the  mills  which 
are  equipped  to  do  it  in  the  proper  fashion,  possibly 
by  engaging  the  services  of  a  researcher  of  ability, 
aiid  letting  him  work  the  thing  out  in  the  inill  under 
the  mill  c(nulitions  which  in  some  cases  might  be  dif- 
ferent than  those  which  might  be  assumed  in  case 
of  college   research   work. 


THE  CHAH^MAX:  1  ilon't  think  it  necessary  to 
carry  il  that  far.  At  the  present  time  the  pulp  in- 
dustry is  in  a  very  good  state  of  health,  and  they 
eoiild  easily  convert  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  dol- 
lars without  asking  their  neighbors  for  lielp  to  do 
this  work.  Anyhow  I  would  suggest  that  we  relieve 
them  of  tliis  thousand  dollars  and  i)nt  it  to  the  cred- 
it of  the  Teclinical  Section  for  such  technical  work 
as   they   propos?   to   do. 

MR.  HAZEX:  I  had  some  e.xperience  in  trying  to 
get  actual  information  with  regard  to  the  -physical 
|)roperties  of  acid-resisting  bronze  and  bearing  met- 
als. Xow,  1  think  T  can  fnll.\-  substantiate  what  your 
Chairman  has  said  with  regard  to  the  scarcity  of  ac- 
curate information  regarding  these  physical  proper- 
ties. Our  specifications  vary,  as  I  find  from  the  var- 
ious mechanical  journals  and  when  you  ask  why,  and 
what  their  jiroperties  are,  about  the  hardness,  the  re- 
sisting qualities,  nobody  knows  definitel.v.  Invariab- 
ly yon  get  the  reply,  "Well,  it  works  well  in  my 
plant."  1  am  very  well  aware,  for  instance,  in  the 
question  of  Babbitt,  that  many  mills  are  paying  a 
fancy  price  for  Babbitt  containing  anywhere  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty-five  per  cent  of  tin.  while 
they  might  buy  Babbitt  of  an  entirely  different  com- 
position, and  much  cheaper,  that  answers  the  purpose 
well,  and  would  have  actually  the  same  bearing  qual- 
ities. So  far  as  1  am  aware,  we  have  the  files  of  the 
Society  for  the  Testing  Materials  and  all  these  scien- 
tific files  in  our  office  but  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
just  the  information  which  your  Committee  desires. 
If  the  Committee  decides  to  go  ahead,  I  am  sure  that 
we  shall  be  delighted  to  co-operate  in  furnishing  any 
information  that  is  jiossible  and  may  also  say  that 
your  Chairmairs  very  liberal  allowance,  I  am  sure  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense. 

THE  CHAIRIMAX:  1  think  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  some  information  exists,  just  the  information 
which  we  want  is  not  available,  and  nnder  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  will  put  a  point  blank  question,  and 
that  is,  are  you  rn  favor  of  getting  such  information 
and  if  you  are  in  favor  of  it.  I  think  the  Committee 
on  Meehanical  Standards  will  get  it.  How  to  get  it, 
I  think  is  something  that  is  up  to  them.  If.  as  I  said 
before,  they  get  a  little  money  out  of  the  industry 
that  simplifies  it,  because  they  feel  that  the  industry 
at  the  present  time  is  in  such  a  position  that  for  the 
general  benefit  of  all  of  us  they  can  do  a  little  work 
of  that  nature.  Therefore,  1  would  suggest  that  .some- 
body init  the  motion  to  that  effect  that  the  Commit- 
tee On  Mechanical  Standards  should  investigate  cer- 
tain items  and  that  this  information  is  to  be  available 
to  the  industry,  and  that  any  expense  involved  is  to 
be  borne  by  the  industry.  There  is  no  obligation 
whatever.  It  is  up  to  the  Committee,  and  they  will 
take  care  of  the  rest.  That  means  acid-resisting 
bronze  and  bearing  metal,  and  the  resistance  in  the 
pipes. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  ap- 
)n'oved, 

(Reports  of  Committees  and  Discussions  will  be  con- 
tinued. ) 


Regina,  Sask.— The  in-ovincial  government  propos- 
es to^peud  $100,000  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years  to 
further  vocational  and  industrial  training  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  province,  Saskatchewan  will  receive 
about  $50,0000  of  th'  federal  government's  grant  for 
this    purpose. 
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The  Varkaus  Cellulose  Factory, 
Varkaus,  Finland 

From   "■The   i'"ilull,^ll   Papi'i-  ^:    Wuud   Industry."   Oct. 
31.   1919— Tran.slated   for  the  Pidp  and  Pap^r 
Magazine  by  the  Lageroef  Tradin.u: 
Co..  Xew  York 

The  eellulo.se  faetory  at  Varaus.  Iielou^ing  to  the 
firm  of  A.  Ahlstrom  Co.,  Helsingfors,  made  its  trial 
run  at  the  end  of  April  last  ,\ear,  and  is  now  in  full 
swing'.  Some  facts  about  the  first  cellulose  plant  to 
start  in  Finland  among  all  those  now  being  liuilt  may 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  construction  of  the  faetory  was  begun  in  March, 
1915,  and  it  has  been  erected  and  equipped  during 
the  World  War  and  the  Finnish  War  of  Liberation. 
It  is  obvious  that  under  these  circumstances  the  pro- 
.ject  has  met  with  many  diflfieulties.  For  instance, 
the  bricks  for  the  digesters  were  twice  sent  to  the  sea- 
bottom,  and  the  third  consignment  was  the  first  to 
arrive. 


crtvshed  knots  pass  anew  into  the  chip  screens. 

Two  digesters  of  250  cubic  meters  net  volume  have 
been  installed.  The.v  came  from  the  Thune  Engineer- 
ing Works,  wliere  a  third  is  being  made.  The  wood 
is  cooked  by  direct-pressure  steam,  and  when  ready  the 
]iulp  is  blown  at  a  pressure  of  IV2  to  2  kg.  into  the 
blow-pits,  which  are  rectangular  in  shape,  18  x  5.4 
meters.  A  Nygren  scoop  carries  the  pulp  from  there 
til  a  conveyor,  which  brings  it  to  the  separators. 

These  Nygren  system  sepai'ators  iM^-operate  witli 
two  Nygren  knot-removers.  The  entire  system  was 
made  b.y  the  Engineering  Works  at  Karlstad  and  works 
most  satisfactorily.  The  pulp  then  passes  from  tlie 
knot-removers  over  a  sand-catcher  and  thence  to  the 
screens.  These  screens  are  of  the  Spangenberg  type, 
with  three  fore-screens  and  one  hind-screen  of  tin' 
same  system.  The  work  with  the  Spangenberg  screens 
presented  difficulties  at  the  beginning,  due  principall.v 
to  ignorance  of  their  exact  use,  but  now  they  meet 
all  requirements.  The  screened  pulp  is  thickened  in 
two  drainers,  which  came  from  the  Tammerfors  Linen 
and  Iron  ]\lanufact.ui'ing  Company,  and  runs  from  there 
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Tlie  ditt'erent  departments  of  the  ]ilant  are  housed 
in  three  separate  buildings.  The  first  building  con- 
tains the  acid  house  and  wood  I'oom,  both  for  the  sul- 
phite and  ground  wood  mills.  In  the  second  are  the 
digesters  and  puljj-pits,  and  in  the  third  the  separa- 
tors,  sand  catchers,  screens  and   drying  machines. 

The  ))ulpwood,  which  is  brought  in  on  cars  from 
the  wood-yards,  is  raised  by  a  14-tou  traverse  crane  to 
the  wood  room  situated  on  one  of  the  upper  floors  of 
the  factory.  The  wood  is  first  put  to  soak,  whereupon 
a  conveyor  carries  it  over  a  crosscut  saw  (for  the  cut- 
ting of  long  logs)  to  a  table  where  two  slowgoing 
ihaiiis  feed  it  to  the  barkens.  Three  such  machines 
have  been  installed  of  the  Bezner  type.  The  barked 
wood  is  conveyed  upcm  rollers  directly  into  the  chip- 
pers.  The  latter  have  been  supplied  by.  the  Karlstad 
Engineering  Works,  and  the  knifeplafes  have  a  diam- 
eter of  of  2.S  meters.  The  chips  are  automatically 
thrown  from  the  chippers  into  the  disintegrator,  also 
furnished  by  the  Karlstad  Engineering  Works.  From 
the  disintegrator  the  chips  are  conveyed  to  two  Bez- 
ner oscillating  screens,  whicii  separate  fhem  into  three 
sizes:  Sawdust,  blown  down  into  the  boiler  room  ;  pulp 
ehips,  carried  by  conveyors  to  containers  above  the 
digesters,  and  knots,  which  are  lifted  by  an  elevator 
to  a  crusher   fmade   at   OotaverkenV  from   which   the 
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to  the  stuff-chests  of  the  drying  machine.  This  ma- 
chine which  has  a  working  width  of  3  meters  and  44 
dryers,  was  built  by  the  Engineering  Works  at  Kar- 
hula,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  Finnish  domestic  industry. 
From  the  start  the  machine  has  given  great  satisfac- 
tiiMi.  Exhaust  steam  at  a  pressure  of  only  1.5  atmos- 
|)hei'e  is  used  for  the  dryers,  but  at  present  (Uily  abotit 
0.1  atmosphere  is  needed.  The  result  is  that  the  cellu- 
lose does  not  get  burned  on  the  machine,  but  keeps  its 
white  color.  Partly  on  this  account,  and  partly  for 
other  i-easous,  the  factory  is  producing  an  intensel.v 
MJiite  unbleached  cellulose. 

For  the  purposes  of  packing  and  baling,  whereby  the 
]julp  can  be  compressed  to  the  size  of  no  more  than 
1.15  cubic  meters  to  the  ton,  a  high  pressure  hydrau- 
lic pi-ess  from  the  Karlstad  Engineering  Work's  has 
been    installed. 

The  faefoi\\-  was  designed  foi-  a  dail.x  pi'uduct  ion 
of  40  tons  with  two  digesters  and  CO  tons  witli  three. 
Because  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  certain  nm- 
chinerv  and  instruments,  the  production  lias  ,so  far 
only  reached  about  30  tons  per  day.  The  manufactur- 
ing pi'ocess  and  up-kee))  of  the  buildings  require  a 
force  of  57  men  and  24  women  and  only  a  few  mor*' 
are   needed    \Vhen    the   production    is    increased    to    60 
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tons  a  day.  The  conipletiDU  oi'  the  V'arkaiis  *ulphilc 
mill  is  one  great  step  of  the  plan  tn  makp  that  place 
a  center  for  the  wood  industry. 

The  {rrinding:  departinont  with  itN  rii;li1  immense 
storage  grinders  was  started  in  191(i.  Tlie  j^reat  saw 
mill,  burned  down  in  tlie  course  of  the  war,  has  risen 
like  Phoenix  largei'  and  hamlsomer  out  of  the  ashes, 
and  will  start  with  six  of  its  eijrht  frames  earlv  in 
1920. 

For  the  paper  mills,  planned  for  two  hiji:li-.speed 
news  machines,  one  maehine  has  already  been  ordered. 

All  these  Varkaus  factories  ai't-  eciuippcd  with  ma- 
chines filling-  the  highest  requirements  of  modern  tech- 
nique. Hut  technique  alone  has  not  so  com|)letel.v 
engrossed  the  builder's  mind,  as  often  happens  in  the 
erecting  of  factory  buildings,  that  the  claims  of  the 
esthetic  sense  have  been  ignored.  The  facades  of 
the  water  and  steam  |)ower  houses,  and  the  cellulose 
factory  were  designed  by  the  architectural  concern 
of  Walter  and  Tvar  Thome,  and  for  the  new  saw  mill 
by  architent  K.  Lindahl.  These  architects  have  suc- 
ceeded admirably  iu  giving  the  buildings,  by  using 
simple  and  pure  lines  and  well-balanced  proportions, 
an  attractiveness  of  aitiwaranee  tbat  is  literally  as- 
tounding. 

Signed:  -TAC.   KATSTINKX. 

Varkaus,  October  2,  1919. 


ONTARIO    TO    CONSIDER   PULPWOOD   EXPORT. 

Toronto,  Feb.  17 — lion,  lleniah  Bowman,  ^linister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  in  the  Ontario  Government  was 
asked  if  the  province  would  take  any  action  in  regard 
to  an  embargo  on  pulpwood  for  export  to  the  States. 
His  reply  was  that  the  whole  matter  would  be  taken 
up  for  consideration  in  the  near  futurf. 

Officials  of  the  department,  ]u)wever,  point  out  that 
the  Ontario  Government  does  not  figure  very  largely 
in  the  matter.  It  is  quite  a  number  of  .vears  siiu-c 
the  Government  stipulated  before  leasing  pulpwood 
limits  on  Crown  Lands  that  the  i)ulpM'Ood  had  to  be 
manufactured  in  this  province.  It  is  onl.v  the  iiulji- 
wood  cut  on  privately-owned  lands  that  is  now  ex- 
ported from  the  province.  There  is  onl.y  a  eom])ara- 
tivel.y  small  amount  of  pulpwood  exported  from  the 
province  at  tlie  ])resent  time  compared  with  the 
amount  that  is  annually  cut  and  in  view  of  these  facts 
the  suggestion  that  the  Government  should  consider 
forbidding  the  export  of  pulpwood  from  Ontario  is 
not  likely  to  receive  much  eonsideraticni  from  the  (Jov- 
ernment,  according  to  the  officials. 

(Discussions  of  this  matter  seem  to  neglect  con- 
sideraticm  of  the  fact  that  the  i)rovincial  governments 
have  not  the  power  to  institute  an  export  embargo  on 
anything.  That  right  rests  with  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment. The  present  embargo — in  effect — is  really 
a  restriction  in  tlie  terms  of  lease  of  pulpwood  lamls 
—Ed.) 


PAPER   MEN    IN    SKI   JUMPING. 

Tlic  ski  .iumi>ing  cUampionship  held  Tuesday  at  Han- 
over, N.ll..  was  won  by  the  Dai'tni  nth  team.  Hache- 
Wiig,  Carleton  and  Bowler,  with  tlie  .Montreal  Ski  I'lul) 
represented  by  Pickering  and  Wener,  a  close  .second. 
Bache-Wiig  is  a  mendier  of  the  well  known  family  of 
pulp  experts  and  Wener  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Canada 
Export  Paper  Co.  .\  tandem  .lump  by  I.  Wener,  of 
Montreal,  and  J.  11.  Wiger,  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  wa.s 
made  in  good  style  and  was  one  ')f  the  prettiest  events 
of  the  meet. 


British  Misled  by   Embargo 
Rumor 

(Prom  <')nr  London  (oi  respondent,  i 

London,  -Jainiary  :«),  1920. 

-Vs  tlie  British  market  was  considei'ably  upset  over 
I  he  misunderstaiuling  that  the  thi-eatened  partial  em- 
bargo on  two  mills  was  general  in  Canada,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  will  be  read  with  amused  interest: 

When  the  news  spread  in  London  that  an  embargo 
bad  been  placed  on  Canadian  i)aper  coming  into  the 
British  nutrket — or  that  an  attemjit  was  being  made  to 
|)lace  it — there  was  considerable  sensation  at  the  sud- 
den turn  of  events.  I  need  hardly  point  out  there  is  a 
very  strong  feeling  prevailing  here  over  the  embargo 
and  protests  have  been  piled  on  the  Canadian  High 
Couunissioner,  and  the  Colonial  Office,  in  London,  was 
asked  to  communicate  with  the  authorities  in  Ottawa. 
Why  shoidd  an  embargo  be  introduced  in  a  market 
where  there  is  an  up-hill  fight  for  the  .supremacy  of 
Canadian  ])aper  and  pulp  over  foreign  jjroducts .'  Put- 
ting a.^ide  the  disputes  in  Canada  and  Ameriea — the 
latter  1  blame  for  all  the  trouble — is  it  not  a  short- 
sighted policy  to  hamper  the  progress  of  an  industr.v 
that  has  for  the  last  10  years  been  trying  to  get  the 
1hin  edge  of  the  wedge,  inch  by  inch,  into  the  British- 
market  and  when  successful  results  are  showing  them- 
selves on  the  horizon  is  it  not  disheartening  to  the  Can- 
adian paper  mill  man  and  his  English  consumer  to  be 
struck  down,  detrimentally,  by  an  embargo  in  the  face 
of  Scandinavian  competition  ?  This  is  a  determined 
and  wilful  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment authorities  to  allow  foreign  products  t:i  kill  and 
oust  Canadian  products.  One  could  understand  an  em- 
bargo being  placed  on  paper  going  over  the  border,  but 
when  distant  markets  are  brought  into  the  same  line,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Canadian  ])roducer,  it  is  time  busi- 
ness men  were  scheduled  at  the  head  of  affairs.  A  de- 
termined  effort  is  being  made  in  England  to  have  this 
embargo  removed — if  ever  it  comes  into  force.  Em- 
bargoes have  been  a  great  curse  on  trade  between  Eng- 
land and  Canada.  During  the  war  we  were  told  to 
develop  trade  within  the  Empire  and  .since  1914  Canada 
has  succeeded  in  getting  a  foothold  in  British  markets 
where  ])aper  was  nnu'h  in  demand:  but  if  the  Canadian 
Government  are  going  to  upset  contracts  and  linnt  suj)- 
plies  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  consumers  in  the 
i'nited  Kingdom  will  look  further  afield  where  the\- 
will  not  be  harassed  with  embargoes,  and  the  feeling 
here  is  that  Canadian  paper  is  wanted  and  is  much 
]ireferred  to  the  foreign  .supplies.  Summing  tip  the 
whole  position,  it  may  be  stated  that — 

Hi  The  embargo  is  a  blow  at  the  sale  of  Canadian 
paper  in  the  English  market. 

(2)  '"Trade  within  the  Empire'":  Canada  gained 
eonsiderable  trade  since  1914  in  paper  and  pulp : 
the  embargo  will  kill  the  Canadian  paper  pro- 
spects outlined  in  England  and   help   foreigners. 

(:{t    Financially    an    embargo   works    adversely    with 
British  financiers,  thus  stemming  mill  develop- 
ments and  corporations.    To  get  money  you  want 
tradi- — not  an  embargo  on  trade. 
Government  Control  Bad. 

A  great  many  of  the  prominent  newspapers  in  Lon- 
don make  comment  on  the  embargo  on  Caimdian  news- 
lirint.  Government  control  is  coiulemned  and  judging 
by    tile   e\iierienei>   tlie   Bvilisb    piiblic    hnve   bad    in    tln' 
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iHXtile  industry,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  he  saved 
the  same  displeasures  in  the  paper  industry.  It  is, 
iiowever,  contended  that  contracts  made  on  legitimate 
i;rounds  will  not  he  intert'ered  with.  The  London  Times 
points  out  in  the  financial  jiortiou  of  their  jiaper  that 
jrreat  efforts  in  organizing  exports  have  been  made  in 
Canada  in  191!l  and  agreements  have  been  entered  into 
for  the  develoinnent  of  trade  between  the  tw.i  coun- 
tries. "From  year  to  year  the  ])ai)er  and  pnlj)  industry 
expands,"  sa.vs  the  "Times, ""  and  "markets  were 
found  in  (Ireat  Britain  and  new  mills  ai'e  projected  in 
Ontario,  which  will  greatly  increase  the  production  of 
paper. 

Dealers  who  hold  contracts  here  for  Canadian  paper 
think  they  will  not  be  materially  affected.  They  are 
naturally  much  concerned  about  the  mention  of  an  em- 
luu'go. 

The  "Times'"  also  dealing  with  paper  and  pulp 
points  to  Newfoundland  from  which  5,000  tons  of  news 
were  shipped  to  Australia  before  Christmas.  This  is 
an  initial  shipment.  It  is  also  stated,  that  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  operations  at  full  capacity  at 
(Irand  Falls  in  1920.  The  only  difficulty  experienced 
is  the  labor  to  cut  150,000  cords  of  j)ulpwood  reipiired 
at  the  present  time. 

Labor  Troubles. 

I  am  told  that  in  Norway  there  arc  labor  troubles  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  mills.  There  docs  not  seem  to  be 
a  settlement  yet  in  the  indu.stry  and  mill  men  are  meet- 
ing in  conference  to  discu.ss  the  unrest,  and.  at  the  same 
time  other  trade  subjects  with  a  view  to  furthering  their 
interests.  In  England,  owing  to  the  extra  high  cost  of 
living  for  the  paper  mill  workers  in  Bury  the  union 
leaders  are  recommended  to  ask  for  another  50  per  cent 
increase  on  the  present  minimum  wages.  The  agree- 
ment at  present  in  force  was  signed  in  fliily  last,  and  it 
was  operative  for  12  montlis.  Sunday  labor  is  al.so  caus- 
ing some  dissatisfaction,  and  this  seein5  strange,  be- 
cause the  eight  hours'  shift  is  in  vogue  and  the  union's 
leadei-s  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  It  is 
not  known  when  these  demands  will  be  made  on  the 
employers,  but  personally  I  should  say  nothing  will 
lie  done  until  after  July  next.  Then  negotiations  may 
be  opened  and  grievances  rectified.  Trade  Unionism  is 
making  great  progress  in  the  United  Kingdom  to-day — 
and  everything  points  to  the  fact  that  the  next  Goverii- 
ment  will  be  a  labor  one.  Trade  I^nionists  have  been  so 
united  that  wages  sheets  today  in  mills,  and  other  in- 
dustries, have  more  than  doubled  since   1914. 

Groundwood  Scarce. 

Sup])lies  of  groundwood  (moist)  arriving  in  the  Brit- 
i.sh  market  are  on  a  reduced  scale  and  the  price  per 
ton  has  jumped  to  £12.  The  closing  of  the  Baltic,  of 
cour.se,  always  affects  supplies  at  this  time  of  the  year 
and  there  is  usually  a  dullness  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
year.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  little  more  than  dullness 
behind,  the  present  position.  Mills  have  fair  stocks  in 
hand,  but  if  basiness  from  the  seller's  side  does  not 
soon  brighten  up,  the  position  for  the  coiLsnmer  will  be- 
come acute.  Supplies  fi'om  Canada  are  on  a  small 
scale,  just  at  the  moment  and  the  market  is  disturbed 
in  consequence.  Scandinavia  continues  sending  small 
parcels  and  paper  mills  are  now  looking  round  for  sup- 
plies to  be  delivered  in  the  near  future,  and  particu- 
larly before  prices  reach  a  higher  level. 


Sulphite  and  sulphate  are  going  strong,  and  in  some 
cases  contracts  up  to  1921  have  been  closed.  Prices  are 
steady.  For  some  time  past  Scandinavian  mills  have 
been  trying  to  regulate,  their  supply  so  as  to  close  eon 
tracts.  These  have  been  settled  on  very  good  prices, 
and  the  surplus  they  are  holding  for  future  dealings. 
Bleached  sulphite  is  £45  a  ton  (f.o.b.,  e.i.f.,  etc.)  ; 
ea.sy  bleaching  sulphite  £37  15s-  6d,  and  strong  (piality 
sulphite  ranges  up  to  £30  a  ton. 

Groundwood  (dry)  is  also  scarce  in  the  market  and 
tlie  demand  is  good.     It  is  now  quoted  at  £24  a  ton  for 
immediate  delivery — if  it  can  be  obtained. 
Newsprint  Dearer, 

The  situation  of  newsprint  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  not  so  acute  as  in  Canada.  All  the  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  continue  publishing  the  same  number  of 
sheets  as  they  did  six  months  ag-o,  and  they  still  retain 
the  war  prices  when  selling.  This,  of  ocui-se,  is  due  to 
the  extra  cost  of  production.  Newsprint  today  is  sell- 
ing at  8  cents  a  lb.,  an  advance  on  1919,  and  hints  arc 
being  throvra  out  that  supplies  must  be  conserved.  If 
Canadian  supplies  are  cut  off  the  market  will  be  seri- 
ously affected^mueh  reliance  being  placed  on  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  to  keep  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply  in  a  steady  balance.  The  domestic  supply  very 
soon  finds  a  consuming  channel,  but  the  difficulty  to 
be  faced  in  this  ([uarter  is  the  supply  .of  raw  materials. 
Up  to  the  present  no  paper  ha.s  arrived  from  Germany 
or  Austria,  neither  has  pulp,  though  there  are  600  pulp 
mills  in  the  "Fatherland.'  The  domestic  demand  is  too 
great.  Sweden  is  selling  newsprint  in  London  todav  at 
£45  10s. 

If  any  .shortage  should  occur  in  this  country  it  will 
be  solely  due  to  the  attention  given  to  the  export  trade 
and  the  competition  in  it.  It  is  estimated  that  paper 
mills  are  at  present  exporting  30  per  cent  of  their  out- 
put, compared  with  less  than  half  that  amount  before 
the  war,  and  the  Government  are  encouraging  them  for 
their  own  eiids.  The  selling  price  on  export  account  is 
good  and  people  are  pointing  to  the  chaos  in  Canada 
and  America  as  an  example. 


GETTING  BUSY  ON  COMMERCE  BOARD  vs  PRICE 
BROS. 

Ottawa,  Feb,  17. — The  Board  of  Commerce  was  in 
consultation  today  with  Colonel  0.  M.  Biggar,  K:C., 
who  has  been  retained  as  a  special  counsel  to  institute 
the  Government's  case  against  Price  Bros,,  paper  manu- 
facturers of  Quebec,  arising  out  of  their  failure  to  com- 
ply with  orders  to  supply  paper  to  certain  publications. 
The  proceedings  proposed  are  of  a  criminal  character. 

The  company  is  charged  with  hoarding  the  15  per 
cent  of  its  product  designed  to  meet  the  domestic  de- 
mand. It  contests  the  regulative  authority  of  the  gov- 
eniauent,  and  the  case  will  be  fought  out  in  the  courts 
of  Quebec.  The  government,  to  which  the  situation  was 
referred  with  a  recommendation  for  prosecution,  has 
concurred  in  the  proposal  of  the  Board  and  arrange- 
ments for  going  ahead  with  the  case  are  now  being 
made. 

When  the  Quebec  list  of  appeals  in  the  supreme  court 
is  fini.shed,  the  reference  to  that  court  calling  into  ques- 
tion the  con.stitutionality  of  the  Board  of  Commerce 
act  will  be  argued,  and  there  are  so  many  parties  inter- 
ested that  the  array  of  counsel  will  be  formidable,  at 
least  on  the  side  of  the  attacking  interest.  So  far,  only 
W.  F.  Connor,  K,C,,  vice-chairman  of  the  Board,  h?is 
been  instructed  to  argue  the  case  for  the  government. 
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AVisiimi'ia-  - 


SPECIFICATIONS    FOR    MANILA    CARTRIDGE 
PAPER. 

("ertaiii  sizes  of  this  paper  are  to  measure  in  thick- 
ness not  less  than  .00")  nor  more  than  .0055  of  an  inch 
and  to  weijrh  not  more  nor  less  than  75  pounds  to  a 
ream  of  480  .sheets  24  x  36.  Other  sizes  of  this  paper 
to  measure  in  ihiekness  not  less  llian  .0045  nor  more 
than  .005  of  an  ineh  and  to  \vei>;h  not  more  nor  less 
than  61  pounds  to  a  ream  of  4S0  siie(!ts  24  x  H6,  with  a 
five   (5)   per  cent  allowanee  either  way. 

It  is  necessar.v,  however,  that  the  manufacturers  eon- 
fine  themselves  to  the  thickness  allowed  between  .005 
and  .0055  on  the  75  pound  paper,  and  between  the  .0045 
and  .005  on  the  61  pound  papei-. 

The  roll  paper  is  to  be  wound  on  straw  board  cores, 
the  dimensions  of  whieh  shall  be  5  in.  in  diameter  on 
inside  and  6  in.  in  diameter  on  outside  of  core.  The 
ends  of  all  cores  are  to  be  plu<rged  with  taperinir  wood- 
en plufTs.  The  rolls  to  be  not  less  than  24  in.  in  diame- 
ter nor  more  than  26  in.,  the  26  in.  size  being-  preferred, 
and  to  be  in  lengths  as  ordered.  These  lengtiis  to  be 
exact;  the  edges  of  the  rolls  to  be  cut  absolutei.v  smooth, 
enabling  the  paper  to  be  used  all  the  way  to  the  core 
without  any  trouble.  Splices  in  the  rolls  are  to  be  made 
of  what  is  known  as  the  "dry  splice"  properly  flagged. 
Rolls  to  be  paid  for  gross  weight,  including  wrappers, 
cores  and  plugs.  Cores  and  plugs  to  be  returned  and 
credit  alloM'ed  at  price  charged  for  this  paper,  f,o.b. 
mill. 

The  diagonal  cut  sheets  are  to  be  cut  accurately  and 
to  the  exact  sizes  given,  and  to  be  paicl  for  gross 
weight,  including  wrappers  and  twine.  Tare  on  cut 
sheets,  however,  not  to  exceed  one  (1)  per  cent. 

Sellers  are  to  be  liable  for  excess  freight  on  ship- 
ments of  less  than  manimum  carloads  or  unless  the 
exact  quantity  to  be  shipped  in  the  ease  is  .■specified  by 
the  purchaser. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  shipments  of  paper  will  lie 
made  at  all  times  within  two  weeks  after  receipt  of  or- 
der. 

This  agreement  is  subject  to  the  usual  clauses  cover- 
ing fires,  strikes,  delays  in  carrier,  or  any  other  un- 
avoidable accident,  to  apply  efiually  to  both  parties. 

The  purchaser  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  and 
all  paper  which  does  not  come  fully  up  to  the  above 
specifications. 

This  contract   is  also  subject  to  change  of  specifica- 
tion by  the  Railroad  Commission. 
Boll    Pnprr. 
Width  of  Roll.  Thickness  of  Paper. 

20  in.  .005  in.    t«  .0055  in. 

17  in.  .0045  in.  to  .005  in. 

Auy  widths  over  20  in.  to  take  .same  tliiekness  of 
paper. 

Diagonal  Cut  fihiU  Paper. 

The  following  shows  the  shai)e  of  Diagonal  cut  pajuT: 


Thr  grain  of  paper  must  run  from  A.  to  C. 

Thickness  of  diagonal  cut  paper  to  be  .0045  in.  to  .005 
in.  or  .005  in.  to  .0055  in.,  which  thickness  will  be 
specified  at  the  tinu'  i)Virchaser".s  orders  are  sent  to  the 
seller. 


*These  specifications  were  received  in  the  conr.se  of 
ordinary  correspondence  with  the  Pujji  &  Paper  .vlaga- 
zine,  and  permission  has  kindly  been  given  to  i)ublish 
them.  Any  mill  interested  in  the  matter  will  he  jjut 
in  touch  with  our  correspondent. 
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L-4.  Several  experiences  with  glued  paper  sacks. 
W.  Herzberg  Mitt.  Materialprufung.samt  36,  230-7. 
A  discussion  of  the  uses  to  which  paper  sacks  were 
put  during  the  war  as  substitutes  for  textile  products 
with  particular  reference  to  the  behavior  of  the  sacks 
under  various  aj)plieations.  In  practically  every  case 
the  firms  bu.ving  the  sacks  lost  heavily  as  the  manu- 
factured articles  never  measured  up  to  the  sample 
sacks  submitted,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was 
only  through  the  exigencies  of  war  that  the  paper 
sack  was  ever  developed  or  used  for  for  the  particu- 
lar purposes  mentioned.  In  the  ease  of  sacks  for 
common  salt  it  was  found  that  after  railroad  ship- 
ment up  to  20  per  cent  of  the  sacks  were  damaged 
and  that  it  was  the  paper  that  gave  way  and  not  the 
glued  sections.  Under  conditions  of  high  humidity, 
however,  the  glue  lost  its  adhesiveness  and  caused 
considerable  trouble.  Especially  for  cement  sacks  it 
was  necessary  that  the  paper  have  a  high  bursting 
test   and   great   resistance   to   folding. — J.   S. 

M-8.  Centrifugal  pumps  and  their  uses.  F.  A.  Mc- 
Lean, Canadian  Ingcrsoll-Rand  Co.  Pulp  and  Paper 
17,  885,  907  (1919).  History,  types,  general  design, 
(tperation  and  application  of  eejitrifugal  pumps. — R. 
C. 

P-1.  How  to  use  danger  signs  in  a  paper  mill.  G. 
W.  Dick.son,  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  Pulp  and 
Paper  17,  927  (1919).  Discusses  types  of  danger 
signs  and   proper  mode   of  displaying  them. — R.C. 

P-0.  How  to  make  safety  meetings  int.3re8ting. 
S.  F.  Shattuck.  Kimberly-Clark  Co..  Pnlp  and  Paper 
17,  932  (1919).  Successful  methods  of  handling  the 
safetv  publicitv  program  before  larL'e  numbers. 
-R.  ■  C. 

R-5.  Pulpwood  and  woodpulp  statistics  for  1919. 
Paper,  24,  1049-51,  (1919).  An  analysis  of  the  report 
of  the  Forest  Service  in  co-operation  with  the  News- 
lo'int  Service  Bvirea\i. — A.P.-C. 

R-0.  The  supply  of  raw  materials  for  the  French 
paper  industry.  L.  Vidal,  Chimie  et  Industrie,  2  730- 
5  C1919i.     A  review  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
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paper  industrj'  of  France,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  supply  of  raw  materials.  Data  on  the  use  of 
various  materials  are  given,  together  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  available  supply,  both  in  France  and  in 
its   oohmial    possessions. — -T.    S. 

R-0.  Paper  money  of  the  war.  W.  Herzberg  ]\Iitt. 
Materialprufmigsamt,  36,  237-40.  A  comparison  of 
the  old  paper  money  with  the  new  bills  issued  during 
the  war  as  to  physical  properties. — J.  S. 


A  GOOD  PUBLISHER  GONE 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry,  as  well  as  the  publish- 
ers of  Canada,  lost  heavily  in  the  death  of  Edward  T. 
Slack,  Managing  Director  of  the  Montreal  Gazette.  He 
was  a  most  capable  .iourualist  and  administrator  and 
served  faithfully,  not  only  his  own  concern,  but  many  a 
])ublic  cause.  Since  1917  he  has  been  President  of  the 
('anadian  Press,  Ltd.  Canada's  great  co-operative  news 
gathering  agency.  The  fair-minded  attitude  of  the 
Gazette  throughout  the  newsprint  controversy  had  Mr. 
Slack's  approval  and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  will 
take  more  than  one  man  to  carry  on  the  work  he  did. 


FIRE    IN    EDDY   MATCH    FACTORY 

Ottawa,  February  17. — P^ire,  which  broke  out  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  match  factory  at  the 
Chaudiere  tonight  at  7.30,  caused  damage,  wliich  will 
run  into  several  thousands  of  dollai-s,  and  no  little  ex- 
citement amongst  the  three  hundred  girls  employed  in 
the  factory,  all  of  whom  got  out  in  safety. 

The  fire  originated  in  what  is  known  as  the  ''box 
bins"  on  the  top. story,  among  sonu'  thousands  of 
boxes  stored  there. 


DAMIEN   ROLLAND   DIED   AT   32. 

Damien  Rolland  died  last  week  after  a  short  illness 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor J.  B.  Rolland  of  the  J.  B.  Rolland  Sons  Company, 
pulj)  and  paper  manufacturers,  and  a  nephew  of  Mr. 
S.  .1.  B.  Rolland.  The  company  also  operates  the  Model 
Printing  Plant,  in  which  branch  of  the  business  the  late 
Damien  Rolland  was  especially  engaged.  He  leaves  a 
widow  (nee  Alice  Laroque)  two  children;  four  sisters, 
and  three  brothers,  Emile,  Leon  and  Pierre,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Rolland  and  Sons. 


ONE   PUBLISHER'S   BIG  PAPER   BILL 

Cyrus  K.  Curtis "s  recent  remark  that  each  copy  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  costs  42  cents  to  "make'' 
caused  a  sensation  in  the  publishing  trade,  but  I  learn 
this  remark  was  a  slip  of  the  to)igue,  says  the  Boston 
News  Bureau.  The  cost  of  even  the  largest  issue-- 
which  ijicidentally  sells  for  a  nickel-is  not  far  from  20 
cents. 

With  a  circulation  of  aliout  2,225,000  weekly  for 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  about  1,800,000  monthly 
for  the  Ladies  Home  -lournal  and  something  over 
400,000  weekly  for  the  Country  Gentleman,  the  Cur- 
tis i)eople  will"  use,  I  hear  between  110,000  and  1.50,000 
tfjns  (if  paper  in  1920. 


AND  CANADA  TOO. 

If  it  will  make  England  fi'cl  any  better  over  the  ex- 
change situation  she's  welcome  to  take  a  look  and  see 
what  Americans  get  right  here  at  home  for  one  of  their 
own  dollars. — Kan.sas  City  Star. 


WOULD  CARRY  EMBARGOING  TOO  FAR. 

Quebec.  Feb.  14^  An  efforl  to  get  the  Government  tn 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  unmanufactured  pulpwood 
to  other  provinces  or  in  the  alternative  to  put  a  Royalty 
or  duty  on  such  export  was  made  in  the  Legislature 
last  night  by  Fabieu  Bugeaud,  of  Bonaventure,  and 
sujiported  by  W.  R.  Macdonald  of  Pontiac.  Hon.  H.  Mer- 
cier.  ilinister  of  Crown  Lands,  said  that  the  matter  was 
an  important  one  and  required  careful  study  and  a  sur- 
vey of  the  situation,  after  which  the  Government  would 
take  proper  action  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  pro- 


MUST    REDUCE    GOVERNMENT    DEBT    TO 
REDUCE    PRICES. 

The  material  changing  of  the  present  price  level  can 
only  be  effected  by  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  un- 
redeemable paper  currency  and  of  Government  Bonds 
with  which  practically  every  nation  is  now  afflicted, 
and  in  the  volume  of  credit  built  up  with  these  issues  as 
a  foundation.  Reduction  of  Government  debt  and  of 
currency  is  necessarily  a  slow  and  painful  task,  involv- 
ing as  it  does  a  reduction  of  government  liabilities  by 
the  establishment  of  an  actual  surplus  of  income  over 
expenditure,  and  therefore  necessitating  the  most  rigid 
economy  and  heavy  taxes. 

The  nation  which  takes  the  lead  in  this  process  will 
be  back  to  a  normal  healthy  condition  a  generation  be- 
fore those  which  delay  and  dally  with  the  illusory  hope 
that  economic  laws  can  be  amended  by  Commerce 
Courts  and  Price  Controllers. — Investment  Items. 


WAUSAU   SULPHATE  FIBRE   CO.   EXPANDING. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Wausau 
Sulphate  Fibre  Co.,  Mosinee,  Mis.,  the  recommendation 
of  the  Board  was  approved,  to  increase  the  capital  stock 
from  .1*3,000,000  to  $3,-500,000,  the  increa.se  being  $500,- 
000  in  preferred  stock,  which  is  in  effect  authorizing 
additional  funds  to  the  extent  of  about  $850,000  as  the 
present  authorized  $500,000  preferred  stock  has  all 
been  retired  except  about  $150,000. 

The  company  is  acquiring  about  50,000  acres  of  tim- 
berlands  and  is  planning  the  further  development  of  its 
water  power  as  well  as  extensions  to  plant.  The  Board 
of  Directors  and  officers  were  re-elected. 


The  delay  that  has  held  up  the  shipment  of  German 
dyes  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  Allies,  as  pro- 
vided under  the  peace  treaty,  has  been  ended  and  suf- 
ficient dyes  to  supply  the  needs  of  American  manu- 
facturers, particularly  in  the  textile  industries,  may 
be  expected  soon,  according  to  a  cablegram  received 
recently  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  from  Dr.  von  Weinberg  of  the  Ger- 
man dye  cartel.  These  dyes,  said  Dr.  Herty,  will  cover 
the  acute  shortage  for  the  next  six  months,  after 
which  it  is  expected  that  American  dye  manufacturers, 
will  be  in  a  position  to  produce  dyes  suitable  to  their 
needs. 


The  Quebec  "Chronicle"  joins  in  the  growing  feel- 
ing among  newspapers  that  the  continued  interference 
of  the  Government  with  the  newsprint  industry  is  a 
mistake.  

Abitibi,  Limited,  set  up  and  broke  two  new  records 
by  the  master  performance  of  making  256  tons  of  news- 
print in  24  hours  without  changing  the  speed  of  any  of 
their  four  machines. 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES 


Tlio  first  liir;;t'  consi-innR'nt  nf  iif\vs|irinl  |i;i|)i'r  In 
come  to  the  I'liitefl  Stiites  from  Swedish  mills  sine  ■  the 
European  AVar  arrived  last  Friday  in  \e\\  York  on  the 
Swedish-Ameriean    st(;am>hii)    Sonja.  Il    was    taken 

aboard  at  Gothenhnri.',  and  eonsisted  of  :{,000  rolls, 
wei^rhinfi  l,47r>  tons.  Representatives  of  Fnrness, 
Withy  &  Co.,  apent.s  for  the  Sonja.  were  unable  to  say 
what  disposition  will  be  made  of  the  consifjnment.  It  is 
jrenerally  understood,  iiowever.  that  the  paper  cargo  of 
the  Soi).ia  is  the  first  of  miniy  shipments  that  will  be 
sent  to  help  relieve  the  newsprint  paper  shortage  in 
the  United  States. 

The  proeesses  in  use  f  r  the  production  of  paper  from 
sufrar  eane  refuse,  or  bafj:asse,  are  described  in  an  article 
by  Clarence  J.  West,  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  appear- 
ing in  the  initial  number  of  The  Technical  Engineering 
News,  Cambridge,  ilass.  Mr.  West  sa.vs  that  the  operation 
of  producing  pulj)  from  this  material  has  been  made 
commercially  successful  only  recently.  Paper  making  ac- 
cording to  the  process,  involves  two  distinct  operations; 
the  first  is  largely  chemical  in  nature  and  relates  to  the 
conversion  of  tlie  i-aw  material  into  pulp:  the  second  is 
almost  entirely  mci'iianieal  aud  is  concerned  with  the 
conversion  of  the  i)ulp  into  paper.  The  pulp  obtained 
through  the  process,  writes  Mr.  West,  may  be  utilized 
in  the  prejiaraliou  of  book  and  writing  papers.  It  will 
probably  find  its  greatest  application,  he  believes,  in 
admixture  witli  rag,  sidfite  or  soda  fibres  for  the  pro- 
duction of  book  and  the  cheaper  grade  writing  papers. 
Bagasse  has  little  value  as  wrapping  and  other  papers 
where  strengtli  is  the  principal  consideration. 

In  the  opinion  of  exjierts  of  the  Forest  Service.  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture,  regeneration  of 
the  forests  of  the  United  States  on  a  more  productive 
basis  is  the  most  important  measure  for  ))crpetuating 
the  paper  industry  of  the  country.  In  the  pa.st.  forests 
have  been  cut  extravagantly  and  little  provision  made 
for  future  growth.  In  the  future,  operations  should  be 
conducted  so  as  to  secure  an  increasing  reprodiu-tion  of 
species  available  for  lumber  and  pulp.  Unless  such  re- 
forms are  quickly  and  widely  adopted,  the  paper  and 
pulp  industry  in  the  United  States  will  be  permanently 
crippled.  Forest  Service  men  believe. 

Removal  of  tariffs  on  print  paper  costing  less  than  S 
cents  a  pound  was  proposed  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee last  week  by  Sciuitor  ('\irtis  of  Kansas,  who  of- 
fered an  amendmeul  to  tlie  dye  tariff  bill  imposing  a 
duty  of  12  per  cent  on  paper  costing  moi'c  than  8  cents 
a  pound,  ilr.  Curtis  said  this  plan  would  bring  new 
liaper  supplies  from  Scandinavia  into  the  country.  Bills 
before  the  House  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  print 
paper  and  to  authorize  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  allocate  and  distribute  the  supply  liavc  lieen  killed 
in  committee,  as  there  was  no  indication  that  they 
wo\dd  lessen  the  paper  sjiortage.  The  amount  of  print 
paper  exported  from  the  United  States  is  negligible, 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  showed  no  willing- 
ness to  undertake  the  diffiodt  task    of    allocating     the 

supply-  ,  .  ,   , 

A  reprint  in  a  recent  consulai  report  ot  an  article  by 
Dr.  Oskar  Spohr.  recounts  the  steps  by  which  paper 
fibre  was  developed  into  wearable  washable  material. 
Dr.  Spohr.  who  followerl  the  growth  of  this  industry  in 


ticiiiian\,  assures  liis  reader^  lliat  (icniian  papci-  cloth- 
ing as  produced  today  is  not  half  liad.  During  the  late 
war  when  the  supply  of  woollens  had  given  out  and  af- 
ter various  other  substitutes  had  fallen  far  short  of 
meeting  all  needs,  it  was  deciiied  that  only  wood  pulji 
lould  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cope  with 
the  huge  textile  demand. 

T.  A.  Shorey,  superintendent  of  the  ground  wood 
mill  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  at  Orono.  Me.,  has 
lieeu  promoted  to  the  general  superintendeney  of  the 
company's  mill  at  Solon  where  he  will  have  a  larger 
field   nf  action. 


PREDICTS   PAPER  MILL   IN  MONTANA 

Missoula.  Mont. — (Conditions  uiuisually  favorable 
lor  the  location,  in  northern  Montana,  a  paper  mill 
with  an  annual  capacity  of  1,300,000  cords  of  pulp- 
wood  per  pear  are  described  b\-  H.  P.  McLaughlin, 
supervisor  of  the  Blackfeet  national  for-st,  in  a  re- 
port covering  investigations  h  •  lias  been  conducting 
lor  several  years. 

The  most  likely  location  Mr.  McLaughlin  says  is 
in  a  compact  body  of  timber  on  tlu'  F'lathead  river 
.just  west  of  Glacier  National  park.  He  says  this 
stand  would  afford  2,500,000  cords  of  i)u'lpwood. 
easily  accessible  to  government  roads  alread.v  built 
at  a  cost  of  .^200.000  and  handy  to  natural  waterways, 
for  cheap  transitortation  to  the  mill.  Natural  power 
sites  ma.v  be  fouiul  on  or  ad.iacent  to  Flathead  lake, 
it  is  declared,  and  railway  transjiortatinn   is  close  by. 

The  market  for  such  a  mill,  the  report  states,  would 
b'  found  in  the  intermountain  territory  from  Cana- 
dian border  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  estimated 
the  annual  paper  consumption  of  this  region  is  140,- 
000  tons  annually.  Sufficient  wood  to  run  a  mill  with 
this  capacity  is  available  in  the  Flathead  territory 
for  60  years  operating  or  with  rotation  of  cutting,  it 
is  declared,  the  yield  will  be  fmuid  )u-actically  inex- 
haustible. 

It  is  expected  that  bids  for  the  purchase  of  govern- 
ment timber  in  this  section,  with  a  view  to  erection 
of  a  paper  mill  will  be  asked  by  the  forest  service  in 
the   near  future. 


NEW   SECRETARY    OF   COST   ASSOCIATION 

Tiie  Cost  As^ociation  of  the  Paper  Industry  an- 
luiunces  the  resignation  of  M.  F.  Peterson,  as  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, January  31.s,t,  and  the  employment 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Allen  as  Mr.  Peterson  s  successor. 

:Mr.  Peterson  has  gone  to  the  United  States  Envel- 
ope Company  with  exceptionally  good  opportunities 
to  j;row  with  the  work  which  he  has  so  well  begun. 
The  Executive  Committee,  in  appreciation  of  the 
work  he  can  still  do  for  the  Association,  elected  him 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Co-operation  as  a  re- 
liresentative    of    the    Converters. 

;Mr.  Allen,  who  has  taken  up  the  work  exactly 
where  Mr.  Peterson  dropped  it.  has  recently  received 
his  discharge  from  the  United  States  Army  where  he 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  cost  work,  investiga- 
tions, aud  the  like,  for  the  Ordinajic?  Department. 
He  has  had  extensive  experience  in  the  combined  prac- 
tice of  law  and   acconntinL'. 
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The  death  took  phR'e  in  Toronto  of  KiL-liard  Brown. 
446  Jarvis  Street,  who  died  of  pneumonia  after  a 
l)rief  illness.  Deceased  was  the  president  of  BroAvn 
Brothers,  wholesale  stationers  of  this  city,  for  the 
past  sixty  years.  He  was  born  in  England  S6  years 
ago  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Toronto  Pap- 
er Manufacturing'  Company.  In  th^^'  mercantile  and 
church  life  of  Toronto  the  late  Mr.  Brown  was  a 
prominent    figure. 

Plans  for  an  inter-university  Canadian  conference 
of  the  newspaper  editors  and  undergraduate  admin- 
istrators of  all  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Domin- 
ion were  discussed  at  a  dinner  in  the  Walker  H(nise. 
Toronto,  of  the  Alpha  Pi  Chapter  of  Delta  Epsilon 
honor  journalistic  i'ratemity,  and  the  .pro.iect  will 
probably  be  carried  out  in  the  near  future.  If  pos- 
sible the  fraternity  intend  also  to  arrange  for  "trav- 
elling" scholarships  as  a  reward  for  special  services 
on    university    publications. 

With  the  object  of  making  themselves  independent 
of  the  paper  mills,  it  is  reported  that  the  five  Toronto 
dailies  are  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  mill  and 
its  operation  for  their  own  uses.  Nothing  definite 
lias  been  done  in  the  matter  as  yet  but  it  is  known 
that  such  an  undertaking  is  in  the  air. 

AUiisd  Pnlilis^iers,  Limited,  with  ■ii  Capital  .stock 
(if  $40,000  and  headquarters  in  Toronto,  has  been 
granted  a  charter  to  conduct  business  as  printers, 
publishers,  stationers  bookbinders,  etc.,  and  to  take 
over  from  McAinsh  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  certain  agencies  for 
the  sale  and  publications  of  books,  periodicals  and 
magazines.  The  incorporations  of  the  company  are 
D.  T.  McAinsh,  publisher,  Bruce  T.  Ripley,  R.  B.  Howe, 
Hoy  IIickingbott(nn     and     V.      McConneli.  all  of  Tor- 

iilltO. 

The  cbatli  took  place  in  Toronto  last  week  of  W.  J. 
Hell,  48  Richmond  Street,  dealer  in  toilet,  tissue  and 
wrapping  papers.  Deceased  was  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  in  poor  health  for  a  couple  of  years, 
death  resulting  from  heart  failure.  Previous  to  start- 
ing in  business  for  himself  22  years  ago,  he  was  in  the 
sei-vicc  of  Kiigour  P.i'others,  manufacturers  of  paper 
liags  and  boxes.  A  widow  and  one  child  survive. 
-Many  members  of  the  paper  trade  attended  the  funer- 
:il  and  sent  floral  offerings. 

The  second  writing  paper  machine  to  be  installed 
liy  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Company  is  expected  to 
be  ready  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  It  is  86  inches  wide, 
the  same  width  as  the  present  machine  and  will  be 
used  exclusively  for  t-ub-si/.ed  and  loft-dried  paper. 
M  the  Cornwall  mill  good  progress  with  the  improve- 
ments is  being  made  and  the  company  have  increased 
th'ir  production  by  some  four  or  five  tons  per  day. 
The  program  laid  out  will  take  about  two  years  to 
(•onii)lete.  It  is  proposed  to  put  the  mill  cajiacity  up 
to  fifty  tons  per  day. 

A.  G.  Mclntyre  of  Bear  River,  N.S.  who  is  president 
and  general  manager  of  Clarke  Bros.,  Limited,  was 
ill  Toronto  this  week,  calling  on  friends  in  the  trade. 
He  was  formerly  iiewsprim   expert   with  the  American 


.Newspaper  Association  and  also  a  former  secri'tary  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  His  firm 
is  erecting  a  kraft  mill  at  Bear  River  and  it  is  ex- 
pected it  will  be  in  operation  next  fall.  It  will 
have  an  output  of  from  30  to  40  tons  per  day. 

■John  G.  Sutherland,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  sales  manager 
of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
was  a  visitor  to  Toronto  this  week.  The  company 
in  all  its  plants,  now  has  an  output  of  over  600  tons 
of  paper  daily.  A  third  machine  is  being  built  for 
Sturgeon  Palls  by  Pusey  and  Jones  Company,  158 
inches  wide.  This  will  be  in  operation  early  this 
fall  and  will  increase  the  production  of  the  mill  to 
120    tons. 

S.  B.  Beaie,  Limited.  54    Wolseley    Street,    Toronto, 
manufacturers    of   stationery,    have    bought    a   .site    at 
•  corner  of  Wolseley  and  Ryerson  streets,  and  will 
tiect  thereon  a  large   factory  and  warehouse. 

The  Valleyfield  Coa,ted  Paper  Mills  Limiited.  of 
\'alleyfield.  Que.,  which  were  recently  granted  a 
charter  with  a  capital  stock'  of  *300,00()  and  will  take 
over  the  plant  and  business  of  the  National  Papei- 
Company  of  Valleyfield,  intend  doubling  the  capacity 
of  the  mill,  which  turns  out  coated  paper.  The  pres- 
ent output  is  about  ten  tons  a  day.  S.  F.  Duncan  and 
I.  H.  Weldon  of  Toronto  are  directors  of  the  company. 
The  many  friends  in  the  paper  trade  in  Toronto 
of  John  B.  Piper,  sales  manager  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  sympathise  with  him  in  the  death  of 
his  youngest  sister,  which  took  place  as  a  result  of  an 
attack    (ii   pneumania. 

Richard  Uglow,  who  has  been  in  the  stationery  and 
paper  business  in  Kingston  for  the  pa.st  23  years, 
died  on  February  10th  from  heart  trouble.  Deceased 
was  a  leading  merchant  in  Eastern  Ontario  for  many 
years. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Canadian  Vegetable  Parch- 
ment Company  at  St.  Catherines  is  now  in  operation 
and  is  turning  out  a  fine  quality  of  vegetable  parch- 
ment paper.  Ground  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
building  was  broken  in  August  last  and  the  first 
sheet  was  turned  out  on  February  12th. 

Considerable  damage  was  done  the  plant  of  the 
(,'urtis  Publishing  Company  in  Toronto  by  fire.  The 
estimated    damage    is   $75,000. 

George  E.  Challes  is  back  to  Toronto  from  an  ex- 
tended trip  through  Michigan,  Ohio  and  several  oth- 
er states  and  rejiorts  the  demand  for  bleached  sul- 
phite as  being  very  brisk.  Practically  all  the  paper 
mills  across  the  line  are  in  the  same  position  as  those 
in  Canada  and  are  running  behind  with  their  orders. 
A  charter  has  been  granted  the  Trent  Paper  Com- 
pan.w  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  and 
bead  office  in  Toronto.  The  comi)any  is  authorized 
to  engage  in  a  general  business  of  wood,  pulp  and 
paper  and  to  deal  in  timber  and  merchandizing. 
Among  the  incorporators  are  Stanley  Dodd  Pearee, 
i-ontractor  of  New  York,  Kenneth  S.  Mui''ton  and 
William    R.   Snivth    of  Toronto. 
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The  liaiUToft  Timber  CompHiiy  Limited,  of  Toronto 
lias  been  graiiteil  iiieorporatioii  by  provincial  lic- 
ciis?  with  power  to  deal  in  timber,  piilpwood,  lumber 
and  wood  products.  S.  1).  Pearce  "f  Xcav  York  and 
K.  S.  Murton  and  W.  K.  Smyth  of  Toronto  are  ainonp; 
the    incorporators. 

.lames  McFarlane.  a  member  of  the  New  York  Local 
Typofrraphical  Union,  is  being  supported  by  the  Tor 
onto  Typofrraphical  Union  as  a  candidate  for  the  In 
lernational  presidency.  Toronto  printers  have  decided, 
owin};-  to  the  incrca.-ed  cost  of  living  to  make  a  demand 
for  an  increase  in  wages.  Job  jirintcrs  arc  now  gcttin'j 
$:12  a  week. 

The  Canadian  Spinner  luul  to  fall  back  on  licr  cai'- 
go  for  fuel  last  mouth,  when  stalled  in  the  reef  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  for  three  days  before  her  res- 
cue by  the  Montcalm,  the  crew  were  l)urning  tlie 
wood  and  paper  cargo  to  keep  up  steam. 

The  head  office  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  of  Cornwall  Out.,  which  is  now  a  part 
of  the  Howard  Smith  Pai)er  :Mills,  Limited,  is  U^S  Mc- 
Gili    Street,    Montreal. 

Mr.  I.  Wener,  who  is  employed  by  the  Canada  E.xport 
Paper  Co.,  was  one  of  the  prize  winners  at  the  ski 
jumping  contest  at  Saranae  Lake  recently.  Mr.  Wener 
had  charge  of  the  registration  desk  at  tln'  auiiiud  meet- 
ing of  the  Technical  Section. 


MORE  LUMBER  CUT  IN  WEST 

Edmonton,  Alta. — The  province "s  lumber  produc- 
tion this  winter  and  spring  it  is  expected  will  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  any  former  season.  Lumber 
companies  plan  cutting  much  larger  areas,  and  in- 
creasing milling  facilities  to  meet  the  heavy  demand 
for   dressed   lumber. 

Big  River,  Sask.— The  tindier  cut  in  this  district 
will  probably  exceed  thirty  million  board  feet  this 
year,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  head  of  the 
West  Lumber  and  Supply  Com])any.  The  season  has, 
so  far,  be?n  a  good  one.  and  operatiiuis  carried  on 
stead  ilv. 


jM-ovineial  depart iiicut  of  Lauds  and  Forests,  and  by 
Mieh  ajfUiiL'lcij  aB"tlrr^'*?iTRn^ta'n  Frfrestrv_ Association, 
of  which  Mr.  Gerald  Power  is  tfte  capaVle  "presiclent. 
and  the  Pulj)  and  Paper  Congress,  which  is  meeting 
this  week  in  i\I(uitreal  and  wish  them  all  every  suc- 
cess in  their  most  patriotic  and  most  deserving  ef- 
forts.—Quebec    T(di'^n-apli. 

CAPITAL    IN    LUMBERING   APPROACHES    THAT 
IN  PULP  AND  PAPER. 

According  to  a  ]ii-cliMiiii:iry  rc|iiii-|  on  the  lumber 
industry  of  Canada  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  the  total  capital  invested  at  the  end  of 
1918  was  1180,017,178,  of  which  logging  and  timber 
l)lants  totalled  !|!36.r)lfi,701,  mill  etpiipment  $53,791,- 
373.  The  total  number  of  operating  plants  was  3,- 
08().  The  number  of  persons  em))loyed  on  salaries 
was  3,550  and  the  total  salaries  paid  were  $4,911,735. 

The  average  number  of  persons  working  for  wages 
totalled  56,816,  of  whom  26,735  were  employed  in  op- 
erations in  the  woods  and  30,080  in  the  mills.  The 
total  amount  paid   in  wages  was  $44,490,917. 

By  iirovinccs  the  value  of  the  lumber  cut  was  as 
follows:  Alberta,  $473,694:  BritisJi  Columbia.  $27,- 
992,976:  Manitoba,  $1,240,052;  New  Brunswick,  $12,- 
189,312:  Xova  Scotia,  $4,089,039:  Ontario.  .$33,165,- 
137:  Prince  Edward  Island,  .$136,336:  Quebec.  .$20.- 
916.604 ;    Saskatchewan.    $2,122,307;    Yukon.    $10..315. 


f 


THE    LESSON    OF    FOREST    DEPLETION 

We  have  it  ui)on  the  authority  of  an  American 
contemporary  that  five  thousand  sawmills  in  the 
Southern  States  will  have  to  discontinue  ojierations 
within  tlie  next  three  years  owing  to  the  decline  in 
the  supply  of  southern  pitch  i)ine,  and  this  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  Colonel  Henry  Graves.  Chief 
Forester  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  That 
department  has  proposed  a  very  wide  and  extensive 
project  for  th;-  conservation  of  remaining  forest 
lands  and  for  ensuring  as  far  as  possible  a  future  sup- 
ply of  timber  resources.  There,  as  elsewhere,  how- 
ever, the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  practical  car- 
rying out  of  any  such  policy  is  public  apathy.  The 
idea  has  been  persistently  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
the  American  people,  as  also  into  those  of  Canadians 
as  well,  that  their  forests  could  never  be  exhausted. 
This  mischievous  work  takes  time  to  undo,  and  re- 
quires an  active  educational  propaganda.  We  are  not 
in  this  province  in  any  danger  of  exhausting  our  for- 
eign wealth  but  those  are  false  prophets  who  would 
lurve  us  believe  that  tnir  forests  are  inexhaustible. 
W^  .|..eil  enlighleiimeiit  and  educatioiuin  this  ni'o- 
Vince  on  forestry  questions  as  much  as  elsewh.rc.  and 
for  this  reason   we   wMindv    welcome    ]\]y    W'-'"    '"'"" 


WHO  WILL  BE  NEXT? 

On  Tliursda.v,  December  IS,  Jack,  an  old  and 
valuable  cmjjloye  of  this  compan.v,  was  serious- 
ly injured  by  being  hit  on  the  head  by  a  piece  of  coal, 
weighing   17   pounds. 

Jack's  foreman  had  warned  him  to  be  careful  on 
account  of  the  ears  of  coal  above  him  and  not  15  min- 
utes before  the  accident  a  brother  employe  called  his 
attention  to  the  danger  of  falling  coal. 

Xow.  Jack  is  a  man  tliat  has  knocked  about  this 
part  of  the  old  world  considerable,  spending  a  good 
part  of  the  time  in  the  woods  and  on  the  drive,  a  good 
deal  of  the  time  as  a  foreman  and  of  course,  has  tak- 
en many  chances  and  gotten  by  with  it.  He  happened 
to  set   it   this  time. 

Everybody  feels  very  sorry  as  Jack  is  well  known 
and  very  popular.  Who  knows  who  will  be  next? 
Many  of  us  have  taken  all  kinds  of  chances,  and  are 
still  at  it.  but  it  will  come  just  as  true  as  God  made 
little  apples. 

There  is  only  one  wa.v  to  prevent  it.  and  that  is 
to  play  the  game  safe,  take  absolutely  no  chances,  it 
doesn't  pay.  it  isn't  necessary  and  you  are  warned 
not  to  do  it. 

Men.  why  be   next?      Wliy  bring  pain,  sorrow   and 

rhaps  misery  to  you  and  your  dear  ones? 

It  pays  to  practice  and  boost  "Safety  First."— The 
.Alill. 


1" 


ON  THE  JOB 

Safety  isn't  like  a  perpetual  motion  machine  that 
only  requires  to  be  ]iut  together  and  then  will  go  on 
forever.  You've  got  to  bo  on  the  job  with  Safety  cver.\- 
minute. — Exchange. 


.\t  Windham.  Me.,  the  pulp  mill  and  several  adjoin- 
iiisr  buildings  of  E.  T.  Du  Pout  de  Nemour  &  Co..  were 
destroved  when  the  pulp  jrrinders  ignited  wood  pow- 
der.    The  damage  was  $200,000. 
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CANADIAN   TRADE    CONDITIONS 

Tordiito.  Fi'liriiary  l(i. — Tlirr<'  is  sfill  ;i  slidrtayc  in 
most  lilies  of  paper,  and  production  has  been  made  in- 
ercasiny:ly  difficult  1)\'  reason  of  the  "flu"  epidemic, 
yliich.  althousrh  not  as  serious  as  last  year,  has  greatly 
Jiampered  the  mills  b.v  reason  of  the  loss  of  labor.  A 
considerable  gap  has  been  created  through  the  absence 
of  men  from  their  posts,  which  will  take  some  time  to 
fill  up.  Recent  storms  have  also  delayed  shipments 
from  the  mills,  and  a  ca.se  is  on  record  where  one  To- 
ronto wholesaler  waited  just  one  week  for  a  shipment 
which,  although  not  as  serious  as  last  .rear,  has  greatl.v 
heavy  snow  storm  having  blocked  the  line  and  caused 
the  delay.  These  conditions  rather  seriou.sly  affected 
the  tonnage  of  jiaper  re(iuired  to  meet  the  clamoring 
demand  of  wholesalers,  retailers  and  consumers  for 
nearl}'  all  lines  of  manufacture.  The  newsprint  pro- 
duction fell  off  considerably  for  a  few  da.ys  owing  to 
the  break  in  the  dam  at  the  plant  of  tlie  Abitilii  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.,  at  Iroquois  Falls,  the  output  being  affect- 
ed to  the  extent  of  about  fift.v  per  cent.  Tender  or- 
dinary circumstances  the  partial  closing  of  one  mill 
would  not  have  made  any  material  difference,  but  with 
all  the  newsprint  stocks  very  low  and  with  the  con- 
.snmers  living  from  hand-to-mouth  in  this  commodity, 
it  is  a  serious  proposition,  and  one  which  would  soon 
compel  a  number  of  papers  to  either  cease  publication 
or  curtail  in  size.  Repairs  are  already  under  wa.v.  ,md 
officials  of  the  company  state  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
week  full   production   would   probably  be  reached. 

Owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for.  and 
scarcity  of.  sulphite  pulp  and  rags,  it  is  being  freely 
predicted  that  there  will  be  a  further  stiffening  of 
prices  on  higli  grade  book  and  writing  papers.  The 
cheaper  lines  went  up  last  week  half  a  cent  and  No.  3 
book  that  was  selling  at  $8.2.5  is  now  quoted  at  $8.75 
mill  to  wholesaler. 

The  past  few  da.ys  have  seen  an  advance  in  tissue 
paper  napkins  from  Iflc  for  the  cheaper  lines  to  25c 
on  the  bleached  and  more  costly  lines.  Prices  now  run 
from  70c  to  $1.75.  Toilet  and  tis.sne  mills  are  getting 
further  behind  in  their  deliveries  and  the  coated  mills 
have  the  same  story  to  relate  in  respect  to  big  demand 
and  shortage.  Practically  all  the  coated  paper  plants 
are  either   increasing  their    mechanical     equipment    or 


abiding  to  I  heir  buildings,  but  progress  is  necessarily 
slow,  owing  to  the  severe  weather  and  the  difficulty 
in    getting   delivery   of  equipment    for    interior   work. 

As  indicating  the  tendency  of  Canadian  paper  manu- 
facturers to  reach  after  new  lines  and  to  specialize  iri 
manufacture,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  first  sheet 
of  vegetable  parchment  ever  made  in  Canada  was  turn- 
ed out  during  the  past  week  by  the  Canadian  Veget- 
able Parchment  Company  in  their  new  mill  at  St.  Cath- 
arines, and  it  is  said  that  the  future  presents  great  pos- 
sibilities for  this  line  of  manufacture  in  Canada.  Other 
specialty  lines  have  been  evolved  from  the  many  .sug- 
gestions developed  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  a 
number  of  the  mills  have  begun  to  specialize  with  pro- 
mising results. 

The  paper  box  factories  are  still  awa.v  behind  in  their 
deliveries  and  report  diffieiilty  in  securing  help,  es- 
peciall.v  female  labor.  There  has  been  a  great  develop- 
ment in  the  box  board  industry  of  late,  owing  to  tin- 
great  demand  for  containers,  chiefly  by  the  confection- 
ery dealers  and  the  box  board  indu.stry  and  the  whole- 
sale confectionery  trade  are  both  siiffering  from  lack  of 
girl  help. 

(rroundwood  pulp  is  scarce  and  is  high  in  price,  sell- 
ing for  from  $55  up  at  the  mill.  There  is  an  active 
demand  for  bleached  sulphite  and  Canadian  concei'n.s 
are  well  sold  up,  the  price  being  $120  f.o.b.  mill.  Easy 
bleaching  sulphite  pulp  is  bringing  from  $90  to  $95. 
The  available  quantity  of  bleached  sulphite  is  being  in- 
creased at  the  present  time  by  the  conversion  of  the 
TOO  tons  daily  output  of  the  Fraser  Compan.v's  mills 
at  Edmunston,  N.B.,  from  an  unbleached  to  a  bleached 
basis  and  the  new  Kipawa  plant  of  the  Riordon  Pul|) 
and  Paper  Comjiany,  which,  .since  starting  a  few  weeks 
ago,  has  been  turning  out  unbleached  sulphite,  will,  be- 
ginning March  1,  be  producing  bleached  at  the  rate  of 
100  tons  a  da,v.  Before  the  end  of  the  j^ear  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  output  will  be  doubled.  There  is  a 
great  scarcity  of  soda  pulp  at  the  present  time,  and 
there  is  a  steady  demand  for  kraft  pulp  at  from  $S7.50 
to  $90.00  per  ton. 

As  to  the  future  in  the  paper  trade  there  is  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  .jobbers  and  certain  paper 
concerns.  Some,  believing  that  prices  will  uo  still  fur- 
ther, are  placing  large  orders  with  the  manufacturers. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 

8311 

50  E.  42nd  STREET      telephones  |3i2  murray  hill,        new  YORK 


Have  an  extensire 
and  steady  market 
for 


KRAFT  PULP 


When  you  have 
any  surplus  to 
offer  write  us 
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At  least  one  Toronto  wholesaler  iloes  not  share  in  thai 
helicf  tliat  the  present  unstable  state  of  the  market  will 
continue.  His  belief  is  that  it  would  be  well  for  cus- 
tomers to  buy  all  that  they  require  for  the  next  two  or 
three  months,  and  not  to  enrrajre  in  any  speeulative  buy- 
ing:, }i.s  eoiiditions  are  in  such  an  abnormal  state  that 
the  nuirket  is  lar<rely  a  bull  one.  In  his  opinion  a  more 
.solid  and  .stable  eondition  of  thiiifrs  will  be  prevailin<r 
in  the  ne.\t  few  months. 

Reports  received  in  Toronto  are  tiiat  the  eut  of  pulp- 
wood  in  Northern  Ontario  will  be  considerably  larger 
than  durin},'  any  season  in  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
This  is  owinfr  to  the  advancing:  quotations  on  pulpwood 
in  .sympathy  with  the  upward  trend  of  prices  for  lum- 
ber iUKJ  other  forest  products.  Wood  of  any  kind,  ow- 
iiijr  to  tlie  abnormal  demand,  is  increasing  in  value 
right  along.  IMessrs.  Thompson  &  Ilyland,  of  Toi-onto, 
who  handle  large  quantities  of  pulpwood  from  tlie  vari- 
ous districts  .south  of  North  Bay.  expect  to  handle  20,- 
000  cords  of  pulpwood  during  the  present  season  and 
have  buyers  out  at  all  the  principal  producing  points. 
Spruce  pulpwood  in  the  rough  is  now  averaging  about 
$10.00  per  cord  f.o.b.  cars  at  points  south  of  North  Bay 
and  from  .$7.50  to  $9.00  at  i)oints  north  of  that  point, 
the  price  being  largely  governed  by  freight  rates. 
About  40  per  cent  of  the  wood  south  of  North  Bay  is 
l)eeled  and  peeled  spruce  and  balsam  are  bringing  about 
•$14.00  f.o.b.  cars,  while  peeled  poplar  is  commanding 
$10.00.  There  is  quite  a  call  for  poplars  from  mills  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line  and  the  wood  Is  being  used 
with  good  results.  In  connection  with  the  operations 
in  the  line  of  pulpwood,  it  is  stated  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  railway  ties  are  lieiny  taken  out.  as  well  as  large 
(piantities  of  poles. 

A  report  from  Bingham,  Maine,  says  that  rough 
]iulpwood  at  the  cars  is  worth  $12  to  $17,  while  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  been  advised  of  a  Nova 
Scotia  mill  buying  pulpwood  in  Maine  at  less  than 
prices  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  line. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  line,  the  demand  for  all 
grades  of  cotton  continues.  The  mills  are  buying  free- 
ly of  most  lines  and  prices  remain  firm. 

Then'  are  no  changes  this  week  in  rag  iind  |)a))er 
stock  |)riccs. 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  Y()i-k.  February  14.  —  Paper  markets  in  the 
States  ai-c  strong  to  an  extreme.  Buyers  continue  to 
look  about  in  various  dii'cctions  in  an  anxious  effort  to 
cover  their  reciuirenients  and  a  large  part  of  the  de- 
mand remains  unfilled.  Manufacturers  and  jobbers  say 
that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
consumers  iinder  j)revailing  circumstances.  The  pro- 
duction is  not  cai)ablc  of  doing  so.  with  the  result  thai 
some  buyers  nnist  fail  to  get  all  the  paper  that  they 
desire,  thus  (-rcating  an  inquiry  of  a  pressing  char- 
acter. 

A  new  factor  has  acted  further  to  handicap  mills 
during  tiie  past  few  days.  With  railroads  thi-oughout 
the  Eastern  section  of  the,  country  in  a  congested  eon- 
dition because  of  heavy  snowfalls,  impeding  traffic,  the 
movement  of  (Minmodities  of  all  varieties  has  been  slow- 
ed ui).  and  paper  manufacturers  in  some  cases  liavi' 
been  obliged  to  close  down  their  plants  temporarily  be- 
cause- of  a  lack  of  coal.  This  eondition  has  especially 
affected  mills  in  sections  adjacent  to  New  York.  Box 
board  plants  in  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  parts  of 
New  York  State  have  heen  down  altogether  part  of  this 


week,  while  several  are  reported  to  have  been  closed  for 
the  entire  week.  Mills  using  oil  as  a  fuel  are  as  badly 
affected  as  are  those  burning  coal,  for  shipments  of  oil 
have  been  held  uj)  for  such  lengths  of  time  that  stocks 
at  consuming  plants  have  been  pretty  nearly  depleted 
in  most  cases  and  totally  exhausted  in  some  instances. 

The  loss  of  production  from  the  fuel  shortage  has 
made  for  an  even  tighter  .situation  in  paper  supplies. 
.Manufacturers  are  practically  ignoring  inquiries  from 
other  than  regular  customers,  while  a  good  many  of  the 
latter  are  not  obtaining  anywhere  near  the  amounts  of 
pajier  that  they  ask  for.  Newsprint  is  in  a  very  strong 
market  position.  Sales  of  standard  roll  news  to  the 
transient  trade  have  been  reported  at  as  high  as  10.5(1 
cents  per  pound,  establishing  new  high  price  levels  for 
this  kind  of  paper.  Publishers  show  willingness  to  meet 
almost  any  figure  asked  so  long  a.s  they  can  .secure  de- 
liveries. Under  present  conditions,  it  is  more  profit- 
able for  newspaper  ])ublishers  to  grant  high  i)rices  for 
paper,  and  print,  the  bulk  of  advertising  offered  them, 
than  it  is  for  them  to  fail  to  get  paper  and  not  carry 
the  advertising.  Of  course,  if  publishers  had  to  pay 
the  ruling  prices  on  spot  shipments  of  newsprint  for 
all  the  paper  they  consume,  it  would  scarcely  profit 
them  to  print  the  large  editions  that  they  do,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  bulk  of  their  supply  is 
being  obtained  at  a  contract  price  ba.sis.  so  that  they 
can  well  afford  to  pay  high  prices  for  the  .small  per- 
centage of  paper  which  they  require  to  augment  con- 
tract supplies. 

Book  papers  rule  firm  and  available  supplies  are 
eciually  as  limited  as  newsjn-int.  ^lills  with  only  a  very 
few  exceptions  are  sold  ahead  for  months  and  arc  out 
of  the  market  as  sellers.  Publishers  who  are  looking 
for  additional  amounts  of  book  paper  con.sequently  are 
finding  it  a  most  difficult  matter  to  locate  them.  Priee.s 
are  strong  and  are  being  made  a  .secondary  considera- 
tion by  buyers  to  being  a.ssured  of  deliveries,  which 
means  that  sellers  having  paper  to  offer  for  shipment 
within  a  reasonable  stipulated  period  can  obtain  almasf 
any  figures  wanted. 

Fine  papers  are  moving  in  concerted  fasliion  and  at 
firm  quotations.  There  is  also  a  very  active  demand 
for  wrappings.  tis.sues  and  covers,  and  producers  are 
shipping  out  these  papei-s  a-s  quickly  as  they  become 
ready,  and  are  encountering  a  demand  which  they  ex- 
perience trouble  in  satisfying.  The  board  market  is 
daily  hardening.  Mills  are  sold  up  for  months,  and 
whenever  any  of  them  discover  thc-y  hav.?  ;■  surplus  oi" 
a  few  tons  to  offer,  there  is  literally  a  scrandile  amon;.' 
consumei-s  to  get  orders  placed.  It  appears  safe  to  say 
that  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  ceru  more  b.iard  could 
be  readily  marketed  than  is  now  being  manufactured 
by  mills  in  this  country.  Quotations  on  i)lain  chip 
board  ranwe  around  $85  per  ton  and  on  ne\\^  board 
around   $90. 

GROUND  WOOD.— With  manufa  Turing  .-onditions 
anything  but  favorable,  and  with  newsprint.  l>oard  and 
other  mills  actively  seeking  supplies,  ground  wood  is 
in  a  strong  market  i)osition.  and  prices  are  steadily 
hardening.  Business  has  been  re]iorted  done  this  week 
in  prime  spruce  pulj).  freshly  -rround.  at  $fi2.50  jiei'  ton 
f.o.b.  grinding'  plants,  and  indications  ore  that  sizable 
tonnaL'es  could  easily  be  sold  at  this  basis  were  the  pulji 
available.  Grindei-s  have  little  or  nothing  to  offer  to 
buyers,  their  current  outuut  being  sold  on  contract  and 
stored    stocks   haviu!.'  been    well    nigh    exhausted,     .in.l 
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trajjsieiit.  buyers  are  having  increasing  difficulty  in 
i-overing  requirements. 

(JIIEMICAL  PlILl'. — Transactions  in  cliemical  i)iilp 
have  been  reported  establishing  quotations  on  .some 
grades  on  still  liiglier  levels.  Domestic  bleached  sul- 
phite of  prime  quality  has  been  sold  at  (i.oO  eeiits  per 
pound  at  pulp  mills,  according  to  authoritative  inform- 
ation, while  easy  bleaching  sulphite.s  and  Mitscherlieh 
sulphite  have  moved  up  a  peg  in  price,  busines.s  having 
been  reported  done  in  the  former  of  domestic  origirk 
at  better  than  5  cents  at  mills  and  in  the  latter  at  6 
cents.  Demand  for  soda  pulp  continues  brisk  and  of- 
ferings are  (juickly  absorbed  at  a  price  range  of  f)  to 
5.25  cents  a  ])ound  at  mills  for  bleached  soda.  News- 
])rint  suli>hite  is  moving  in  a  consistent  way  and  at 
firm  prices,  .spot  lots  freely  fetching  :>.75  cents  at  pulp 
mills.  Advices  from  Scandinavia  continue  of  a  bearish 
character  ^  from  a  buyer's  point  of  view.  Manufac- 
turers in  Sweden  and  Norway  name  high  prices,  prices 
which  in  numerous  instances  are  beyond  a  parity  with 
local  market  values,  and  there  is  hut  little  effort  be- 
ing made  by  them  to  sell  pulp  in  America.  This  ap- 
pears strange  in  view  of  the  existing  position  of  foreign 
exchange,  hut  the  secret  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Scan- 
dinavians are  obtaining  higher  prices  elsewhere  than 
American  buyers  offer  and  therefore  are  diverting  only 
a  limited  ])ortion  of  their  output  to  this  market. 

RAGS. — Rag  stock  of  all  kinds  is  under  good  inquiry 
and  is  selling  at  strong  prices.  Demand  from  some  mill 
sources  has  eased  off  a  trifle  this  week,  this  being  due 
ajiparently  to  delays  in  railroad  transportation  which 
l>robahly  have  caused  consumers  to  hold  off  in  buying, 
knowing  that  they  could  not  expect  to  have  the  material 
delivered  for  some  time,  but  this  condition  has  been  off- 
set by  the  great  difficulty  dealers  and  packers  have  ex- 
perienced in  collecting  fresh  .supplies  and  the  resultant 
depletion  of  unsold  stocks.  Roofing  rag  prices  have, 
climbed  a  notch  higher.  Sales  in  the  East  have  he<^n 
recorded  at  a  basis  of  around  3.75  cents  pei-  pound  at 
shipping  ]ioints  for  No.  1  packing,  while  advices  have 
been  received  of  transactions  in  the  Middle  West  at  as 
much  as  4  cents.  Blues  are  quotably  firm  and  are  mov- 
ing in  steady  fashion  at  5.25  to  5.50  cents  for  average 
quality  jiacking  of  repacked  thirds.  Old  whites  are  in 
pointed  demand  and  readily  sell  for  11.50  to  12  cents 
per  pound  f.o.h.  New  York  for  No.  1  repacked  whites. 
New  cuttings  are  firmly  quoted  and  are  offered  in  lim- 
ited (luantities,  this  heing  largely  on  account  of  packers 


benig  unable  to  gather  fresh  accuinulatious  because  of 
the  snow-blocked  city  streets.  White  shirt  cuttings  of 
N'l).  1  grade  continue  to  be  ((noted  at  !!•  to  l!i.50  cents  a 
l>()>md  at  shipping  |Miints. 

PAPER  STOCK.  Old  paper  of  practically  all  de.s- 
criptions  is  in  good  demand,  although  some  board  manu- 
facturers have  let  up  in  their  i)urchasing  to  an  extent 
(luring  the  past  few  days  because  of  their  inability  to 
operate  on  account  of  a  lack  of  fuel.  Shipment-s  are 
going  forward  rather  slowly  too,  becau.se  of  the  ear 
shortage  and  difficulties  in  trucking  stock  from  ware- 
houses to  railway  terminals,  but,  on  the  whole  , demand 
has  lost  little  of  its  snap,  and  sellers  report  a  ready  out- 
let for  all  the  supply  they  can  collect.  News  grades 
continue  to  lead  the  demand,  and  sales  of  folded  news- 
papei's  at  1.90  to  2  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  of 
No.  1  over-issue  news  at  2.50  cents  and  of  white  news 
cuttings  at  3.50  cents  have  heen  recorded.  Old  books 
and  magazines  are  freely  salable  at  around  '5.40  cents 
New  York,  while  shavings  are  under  steady  inquirj', 
with  quotations  ranging  around  6.25  cents  for  No.  1 
hard  white  and  between  5.25  and  5.50  cents  for  No.  1 
soft  white  shavings.  Krafts  and  Manilas  are  priced  at 
hiffh  levels  and  are  sought  in  good  volume  bv  mills. 

OLD  ROPE  &  RAGGING.— Demand  for  old  rope  of 
papermaking  quality  is  keen,  and  dealers  and  packers 
say  they  experience  difficidty  in  supplying  the  wants 
of  all  their  customers.  Prices  are  firm  at  around  7 
cents  per  pound,  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1  Manila  rope 
and  rumors  have  been  heard  of  sales  at  a  shade  higher. 
Old  bagging  is  sought  in  fair  volume  and  No.  1  scrap 
is  selling  at  3.50  cents  New  York.  Scrap  gunny  is  quot- 
ed at  3.75  cents  upward  and  meets  with  a  moderate 
sale. 


HOW  THE  PULPER  WORKS 

A  machine  that  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States,  but  which  is  very  little 
known  so  far  in  Canada  is  the  kneader  or  pulping  ma- 
chine now  heing  manufactured  under  patent  rights  in 
Canada  li.v  the  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited. 

This  machine  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
up  dry,  or  nearly  dry,  chemical  or  mechanical  pulp, 
and  is  successfully  employed  to  work  up  frozen  pulp. 
It  can  also  be  employed  to  work  up  waste  ]iaper  and 
.■shavings,  and  in  board  mills  on  pulp  and  board  waste. 

It  cuts  materially  the  time  required  by  tiic  stock  in 
the  beating  engine,  and  in  board  mills,  the  installation 
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•TRADE-MARK- 

Rf6l5TERE0 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

and 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^Helsingfors^  Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate,  Kraft  and  Ground  Wood  Pulp  and 
Board  Mill  in  independent  Finland,  whether  ready  or  under  erection,  manufacturers 
of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps,  also  dr\'  and  wet  brown  and  white  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp  and 
Wood  Pulp  Boards,  reknown  the  world  over. 

Total  tonnage  aggregating  600,000  tons  yearly. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices! 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED! 


WOOD 


WIRE  US  ANY  TIME  AT  OUR  EXPENSE! 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Telephone  Murray   Hill  4246-47 
"      2170 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOMCI'IED. 
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HAVING  recently  pur- 
chased the  manufac- 
turing plant  of  M.  Beatty 
&  Sons  at  Welland,  Ontario, 
and  the  Canadian  business 
of  the  Mead-Morrison  Mfg. 
Co.,  of  Boston,  New  York 
and  Chicago,  we  take 
pleasure  in  announcing  our 
new  organization 

Canadian 
Mead-Morrison  Co., 

Limited 

We  are  Manufacturing 

in  Canada  the  well-known 
Mead-Morrison  Products 
as  well  as  the  Beatty  line 
of  Dredges,  Derricks, 
Hoists,  etc. 

CONTRACTORS 

FOR  COMPLETE 

LABOR  SAVING 

PLANTS 

We  will  be  pleased  to  assist 
you  in  your  hoisting  and 
material  handling  problems. 

CANADIAN  MEAD-MOPRISONCQ 

LIMITED 

fA/ewseffs  i^ANUFACTUfff/fs  &  ccwrpAcroffs 

Works  Ornfm/.'^/es  0/Yic«s 

■WBILAND.  ONTARIO  «85BEA\TP  IIValllU-MOVTREAl 


of  this  pulper  permits  of  \\\p  bpatine  enBriups  hpjnfr 
ontiroly  dispensed  with. 

This  i)ulppr  is  made  in  three  sizes:  The  small  pattern 
|)ul|ii  r  made  entirely  of  bra.ss  for  fine  paper  mills;  the 
two  section  pattern  used  for  working  np  mechanical 
;nul  chemical  pulp,  and  the  three  section  pattern  whieli 
iiiitiii'ally  has  a  nnich  more  powerful  action,  is  nsod  for 
waste  ])aper. 

The  i)>ilper  consists  of  a  cast  iron  cylinder,  one  sec- 
tion of  which  is  provided  with  the  feed  spout,  and  the 
icmaininfi  sections  with  a  hinp^ed  lid  to  facilitate  clean- 
ing!: when  necessar.y.  On  the  inside  walls  of  this  cylin- 
der arc  ca.st  ribs.  Two  shafts  carryincf  ca.st  steel  worm 
winfTs  work  in  the  cylinder  in  opposite  directions  and 
at  different  speeds.  These  shafts  run  in  rincr-oiling 
boxes  supported   by  cast   iron  stands. 

The  sprinkler  pipes  and  a  spraj'  arranprement  are 
supplied  to  wet  the  material  that  is  to  be  worked  up. 

The  material  is  fed  into  the  feedinfr  spout  usually 
without  previous  moistening — the  material  beinjr  damp- 
ened as  it  is  fed  in.  With  heavily  sized,  coated  or  glaz- 
ed paper  it  is  preferable  to  wet  it  with  hot  water.  This 
can  be  done  by  tnmine;  a  .iet  of  steam  into  the  water 
supplied  b.v  the  sprinklers. 

Immediatel.v  on  entering  tlie  machine,  the  material 
comes  into  contact  with  the  worm  wings  on  the  shaft, 
which,  in  con.iunction  with  the  ribs  on  the  inner  walls 
of  the  cylinder,  rub,  disintegrate,  and  tear  the  stuff  in 
its  passages  to  the  outlet. 

The  material  leaves  the  pulper  25  per  cent  dry,  ap- 
parently a  iiowder,  but  with  the  fibres  entirely  nnin- 
.iured. 


BULLETIN  ON  BAGASSE 

The  Experiment  Station  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters  As.sociation  has  issued  a  bulletin  (No.  45) 
published  at  Honolulu  on  "The  Paper  Making  Quali- 
ties of  Hawaiian  Bagassse,"  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
of  Cambridge  Mass.  It  contains  a  general  survey  of 
the  question,  a  discussion  of  previous  attempts  to  use 
bagasse  as  paper-making  material,  description  of  the 
principal  paper  making  proces.ses.  discussion  of  the 
technique  involved  in  handling  Hawaiian  bagasse 
with  reference  to  the  experimental  residts  obtained. 
the  commercial  aspect  of  making  paper  in  Hawaii 
from  bagasse  and  the  class  of  product  which  might 
be  made,  estimates  of  production  and  costs  and  tabu- 
lation of  experimental  data.  The  report  followed  the 
successful  design  and  construction  of  a  mill  in  Hawaii 
now  in  operation  making  a  soft  paper  felt  from  bag- 
asse which  is  used  as  protection  against  weeds  in  the 
sugar  cane  fields  under  the  Eckert  patents.  By  this 
means  some  50  to  70  per  cent  of  the  labor  costs  are 
avoided,  and  the  yield  is  increased.  The  sharp,  stiff 
cane  .sprouts  break  through  the  felt  while  tlie  soft- 
topped  weeds  curl  up  and  die. 


it  might  be  worth  while  of  an  astute  trustworthy 
employer  to  advertise  that  he  proposes  when  possible 
to  reduce  his  selling  iirice  to  maintain  sales  and  that 
he  considers  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  provide  perman- 
ent work  for  his  men  through  his  own  abilit.v  to  dis- 
pose of  their  output.  It  can  be  done  and  th?  employ- 
er who  cannot  do  it  is  not  an  entirely  capable  manag- 
er.—Sphinx    Talks. 

Determination  reduces  hard  work  to  nothing  ; 
procrastination   makes  hard   work   out   of  nothing. 
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Weighing  standard  roll 
of  neus  print  paper  on 
Fairbanks  Dial    Scales. 


Cut  Time 

and  Labor  Costs 

— stop  and  figui'e  out  the  time  wasted  in  weighing  and 
computing  weights.  It  amounts  to  considerable  in  a 
year. 

FAIRBANKS 

Dial  Scales 

eliminate  all  the  waste  time  and  labor  it  is  possible  to 
save.  They  put  your  weighing  on  an  efficient  basis. 
The  plainly  graduated  dial  does  this. 

Ask   us  about   these    scales,   and   the 
work    they    will    do    in    your   plant. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 

LIMITED 


Si.  JOHN, 
OTT,\WA, 
CALGARY. 


QUEBEC, 

WINNIPEG, 

VANCOUVER. 


MONTREAL, 

SASKATOON. 

VICTORIA. 


K..|, 
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^YHAT  HHALL  WE  DO  WITH  GRANDMA? 

A  family  brought  up  without  a  Grandmother  in  the 
liouse  has  missed  something  which  cannot  in  any  way 
l)f  replaced.  There  are  so  many  things  which  Grand- 
ma can  do  because  she  has  the  time  and  has  had  so 
much  experience  which  no  one  can  do  quite  so  well. 
There  are  many  fu.ssy  little  jobs  and  odds  and  ends 
of  things  that  are  just  naturally  left  for  Grandma  to 
tnkc  care  of. 

The  paper  industrj-  is  niueh  like  this  in  having  a 
number  of  mills  which  along  side  of  the  more  recent 
bustling,  up-to-date  affairs  appear  rather  small  and 
old-fashioned.  In  a  sense  it  is  really  fortunate  that 
this  is  so,  fortunate  both  for  the  industry  and  for  those 
who  depend  upon  the  product  of  the  paper  mill  for 
their  own  raw  material.  There  are  a  nuiuber  of  grades 
of  paper  that  require  particular  care  and  some  which 
are  made  in  such  small  amounts  that  a  large  mill,  with 
a  big  production  and  a  large  overhead,  will  not  even 
consider.  Most  of  these  little  mills  are  more  or  less 
family  affairs.  Some  of  them  have  been  entirely  paid 
for  and  most  of  them,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  setting 
aside  a  sufficient  sinking  fund  so  that  necessary  re 
placements  and  improvements  can  be  made  at  any 
time  without  serious  financial  burden.  There  is  no 
large  number  of  stock  holders  clamoring  for  dividends 
to  be  considered,  and  there  is  no  need  for  making  a 
big  splurge  in  order  to  get  attention  on  some  stock 
exchange.  Such  a  mill  can  go  comfortably  along,  as- 
sured that  it  is  filling  a  need  in  the  industry  and  is 
prepared  to  render  just  the  service  that  somebody 
wants  by  manufacturing  a  product  exactly  as  it  is 
wanted  as  to  material,  finish  and  delivery.  There  are 
many  of  these  odd  jobs  that  somebody  lias  to  look  out 
for  and  any  talk  of  rejuvenating,  remarking  or  discard- 
ing the  mill  that  can  do  them  seems  to  us  pure  non- 
sense. There  are  mills  both  in  Canada  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  are  situated  several  miles  from  the  rail- 
way on  a  little  stream  of  water  which  insures  clean- 
liness of  product  and  perhaps  some  of  the  power  ne- 
cessary to  drive  the  mill,  where  they  cut  their  own 
woo'd  for  fuel  or  buy  it  from  the  neighboring  farmer 
and  to  which  they  must  haul  their  raw  material  and 
take  away  their  product  by  team  or  parhaps  by  motor. 
These  mills  have  been  operating  successfully  in  some 
cases  for  two  generations  oi-  more  and  they  Mn'li  con 
tinue  to  do  so. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  to  put  Grandma  on  the 
shelf.  Let  her  stay  with  the  family,  have  a  part  in 
its  affairs  and  feel  that  .she  is  contributingr  her  share 
to  the  general  good,  which  she  surely  is. 


MACHINERY  BUILDERS  SHOULD  BE  PAPER 
MAKERS. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  relative  value  of  narrow  and 
wide  machines  which  took  place  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Technical  Section,  Mr.  John  Ball,  manager 
01  one  of  Canada's  largest  newsprint  mills  made  the 
statement  that  paper  machinery  builders  should  keep 
a  man  in  the  paper  mill  to  observe  the  performance  of 
their  equipment.  If  this  good  advice  were  followed 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  remarkable  improvements 
would  be  made  in  the  construction  of  pulp  and  paper 
mill  machinery.  The  statement  is  frequently  made 
that  no  essential  principle  of  the  earliest  paper  ma- 
chines has  been  improved  upon  anc'.  +bere  have  been 
few,  if  any,  new  principles  introduced.  We  still  have 
the  same  Pourdrinier  wire  with  its  flow  box,  slices, 
table  rolls,  suction  boxes,  and  couch  rolls,  and  the 
presses  and  dryers  which  are  now  all  practically  one 
hundred  years  old. 

There  have,  to  be  sure,  been  a  f«w  changes  in  the 
resign  of  some  of  the  castings  and  the  size  of  the  mach- 
inery. Some  makers  build  a  heart-shaped  frame 
whei-e  others  introduce  the  lines  of  the  harp.  The  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  dryers  has  been  varied  and  there 
lias  been  some  improvements  in  the  manner  of  i-e- 
moving  the  condensed  water  from  inside  the  dryers. 
It  is  true  that  steam  has  taken  the  place  of  charcoal 
fires  for  drying  the  paper  and  in  comparatively  re- 
cent years  operators  of  fast  running  machines  have 
been  raising  the  breast  roll  so  as  to  obtain  a  more 
rapid  flow  of  stock  upon  the  wire.  These  may  possibly 
be  considered  as  new  principles  but  they  may  also  be 
looked  on  as  developments  in  previous  practice.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  introduction  of  ball  hear- 
ings and  the  evolution  of  the  various  types  of  variable 
speed  drive. 

There  are  probably  very  few  machines  operating 
with  entire  satisfaction  that  have  not  been  more  or 
less  tinkered  with  by  some  skillful  mechanic  or  mill- 
\-.right  under  the  direction  of  a  clever  superintendent 
or  machine  tender.  Slight  defects  in  original  design  or 
construction  are  thus  corrected  and  seldom,  if  evei-, 
does  the  original  designer  of  the  machine  hear  about 
these  improvements.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
general  design  of  a  mill.  Thei-e  is  hardly  a  mill  that 
eventually  operates  with  exactly  the  plan  and  layout 
of  the  engineer.  Shafting  has  to  be  changed,  mach 
ines  are  put  in  the  wrong  place  for  the  economi(;al  or 
convenient  movement  of  raw  materials  or  finished 
goods,  pipe  lines  are  the  wrong  size  and  other  possi- 
l)ilities   for  improvement  from   time  to   time   come  to 
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light  and  chaages  are  made,  greatly  to  the  advantage 
o!'  the  operating  department  of  the  mill.  The  engineer 
who  designed  the  'mill  seldom  hears  about  the.se 
changes  or  why  they  were  neeessary,  so  wlien  lie  hears 
that  the  mil!  is  operating  suecessfully  he  pats  him- 
self on  the  back  and  repeats  his  mistakes  somewhere- 
else,  giving  a  chance  for  another  concern  to  make  its 
own  discoveries  and  improvements.  This  all  simply 
emphasizes  the  value  of  the  statement  referred  to  as 
well  as  the  observation  that  both  the  it.dnstr.y  and  the 
machinery  builder  would  greatly  profit  by  keeping  ii: 
closer  touch  with  the  men  who  operat;-  the  machinery 
and  manage  the  plant. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  matter  which  miglil 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  About  two  years  ago 
when  the  committee  on  Mechanical  Standards  for  the 
Technical  Section  was  formed,  one  of  the  principal 
fields  of  service  indicated  was  the  po.ssibility  for  such 
a  committee  to  co-operate  with  machinery  builders  in 
developing  better  safeguards  on  machines.  The  lu^ed 
for  such  guards  and  the  design  of  such  attachnu'iits- 
as  will  facilitate  rather  than  interfere  with  the  ojiera- 
tion  of  the  machine  is  obviouslj"  a  matter  which  can- 
not be  entirely  worked  out  in  the  draftinji-  room  of 
the  machine  shop.  The  matter  of  set  screws  aloi-.c 
occupies  a  considerable  amount  of  space  in  the  provi- 
sional report  of  this  committee  and  -hows  how  im- 
portant is  careful  attention  to  even  such  little  thinf;s 
i '  the  design  of  paper  mill  machinery.  The  more  suc- 
cessful as  well  as  the  safer  operation  of  practically 
every  machine  in  the  plant  could  very  likely  be  pro- 
moted by  the  following  of  the  suggestion  made,  that 
machine  designers  keep  an  engineer  in  a  progressive 
plant,  or  at  least  to  keep  in  closer  contact  with  them, 
A  wide  awake  salesman  could  often  render  consider- 
able assistance  along  the  lines  indicated  hut  if  a  com- 
petent engineer  were  to  learn  first  hand  something  of 
the  difficulties  of  operating  the  machinery  his  firm 
manufactures  there  is  no  doubt  but  lliat  we  should 
have  better  machinery  as  well  as  safei-  c(iui]iiiu'nt. 

Tlie  establishment  of  paper  making  schools  will  also 
help  to  a  degree  in  this  matter  if  mechanical,  civil  and 
electrical  engineers  have  the  sense  to  avail  thpmsclves 
of  an  opportunity  to  take  a  few  courses  incidental 
to  their  regular  curriculum  so  as  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  principles  and  processes  of  pulp  and 
paper  manufacture.  The  conception  seems  to  have 
gone  abroad  that  paper  making  courses  are  only  of 
value  to  chemical  engineers,  the  student  failing  to 
realize  that  the  paper  or  pulp  mill  is  a  i-iechaiiical  pro- 
position based  on  chemical  principles  operated  almost 
entirely  by  mechanical  means  and  controlled  by  chem- 
ical checks  and  analyses.  There  is  need  for  more  op- 
portunities for  our  students  both  in  vocational  schools 
and  in  the  universities  to  study  the  theories  and  the 
principal  processes  and  equipment  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  Canada's  most  important  industrial 
I'voduct. 


(ORWERS. 

The  film  theatre  at  Iroquois  Falls  announces  that 
■'The  Miracle  Man"  is  coming.  The  report  on  an- 
other page  of  this  issue  of  an  operating  efficiency  of 
!K'.9  per  cent  for  a  paper  machine  an  1  a  production 
of  25514  tons  per  day  for  the  mill  would  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  gentleman  referred  to  had  been  there 
already. 


(ireater  love  hath  no  mill  than  this,  that  it  contri- 
bute newsprint  to  relieve  the  burden  of  a  fellow 
paper  maker. 


There  seems  to  be  a  bit  of  tendency  at  Quebec  to 
make  conservation  of  pulpwood  and  propagation  of 
pulp  mills  a  jewel  in  the  crown  of  one  party  and  a  bee 
iu  the  bonnet  of  the  other.  Nothing  like  talk  to  keep 
this  important  matter  before  the  people,  especiallj' 
when  there  is  such  a  good  basis  for  both  congratu- 
lation and  debate. 


Last  Friday  a  little  town  of  our  acquaintance  in 
Xew  Hamp.shire  was  disappointed  in  not  having  the 
village  weekly  paper.  This  .iournal  is  usually  eight 
pages  in  size  and  has  a  circulation  proDably  less  tlian 
•',000.  There  was  no  paper  to  print  it  on.  Yet  a  single 
Boston  daily  in  one  month  sent  to  news  dealers  in  that 
town  more  than  2,000  copies  in  a  month  in  excess  of 
the  number  desired.  At  a  low  estimate  of  20  pages 
for  the  daily,  we  have  2,000  times  20,  or  at  least  40,- 
('00  pages  wasted  and  5,000  times  8,  or  40.000  pages  of 
])rint  papers  sorely  needed.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  arouses  our  deep  sympathy  for  the  small  pub- 
lisher, who  for  the  most  part  is  plodding  along  as  be't 
he  can,  and  makes  us  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
big  daily  that  makes  a  howl  for  more  jiaper  to  waste. 


An  editorial  in  the  Hastings,  Ont.,  "Star"  says  that 
l)aper  prices  since  1914  have  increa.sed  103  per  cent. 
;ind  that  other  materials,  metal,  ink.  etc.,  have  increased 
109  per  cent. 


SWEDISH  PULP  MEN  ARRIVE. 

Two  of  the  most  i)romii\ci\t  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
magnates  arived  in  Montreal  Tuesday  to  investigate 
into  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  the  Canadian 
paper-making  industry.  They  are  Baron  John  Man- 
nerbeim  and  Christian  Storjohann.  They  represet 
the  Kramfors  Sulphite  Mills  and  the  Franco  Kraft 
Mills,  also  nine  other  Swedish  pulp  mills  combined 
under  the  trading  name  of  Billeruds  Aktiebolaget. 

Prior  to  the  war  tiiesc  comjianies  shii)ped  huge 
(piantities  of  paper  to  the  United  States  and,  other 
wfirld  markets. 

In  Montreal  the  Swedish  visitors  will  be  the  guests 
of  the  executive  council  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association.  They  were  guests  of  honor  Tues- 
day evening  at  the  complimentary  banquet  in  tlie  St. 
•Tames  Club. 
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A  Comparison  of  Wide  and  Narrow  Machines 


Hy  K.  A.  Mcliiiiis.  Aliitilii  P( 
Hinl  John   P.all,   Price  Br 

Mr.  Mclnnis'  Support  to  the  Wide  Machine. 

I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  in  taking  the  part 
of  the  wide  machines,  I  am  doing  so  because  we  have 
in  our  mill,  two  small  machines,  and  one  large  ma- 
chine. Of  course,  we  have  another  one  which  is  in 
between,  and  in  addition  to  that  we  are  installing 
two  other  niacliines,  of  much  larger  width,  but  at  the 
time  these  wide  machines  were  bought,  which  was  in 
nineteen  Innidred  and  sixteen,  the  question  oi  speed 
had  not  been  so  thoroughly  considered,  and,  therefore, 
neither  I  nor  the  Abitibi  Company  are  going  on  re- 
cord as  to  whether  we  oppose  high  speed  or  anything 
of  that  nature. 

For  the  general  information  of  all  concerned,  and 
so  that  you  may  be  able  to  follow  this  matter  a  little 
better,  I  wish  to  state  that  our  two  small  machines 
are  what  are  known  as  two-roll  machines,  trimming  148 
inches.  The  large  machine  whicli  we  have  in  oper- 
ation trims  190  inches.  Two  other  machines  which  we 
are  installing  are  three-roll  machines,  and  will  trim 
221  inches. 

Difficulty  in  Making  Comparisons. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  true  oi-  i)roper 
conclusion  in  making  comparisons,  Itecause  of  certain 
difficulties  whicli  we  all  know  of.  The  first  and 
greatest  difficulty  is  in  the  local  conditions  of  the  dif- 
ferent machines,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  draw  any 
accurate  conclusions  from  comparison  of  the   data. 

The  next  thing,  I  think,  is  the  difficidty  of  secur 
ing  reliable  exchange  of  data  with  other  mills. 

The  third  difficulty  which  we  usually  encounter,  is 
that  the  information  used  in  basing  arguments  is 
seldom  of  sufficient  scope.  For  instance,  one  man 
may  say  tliat  he  dries  the  paper  with  a  certain  mois- 
ture content.  Those  tests  may  be  taken  all  at  one 
time,  and  he  bases  his  conclusions  on  that,  whereas, 
any  decision  should  be  arrived  at  only  hy  information 
scientifically  and  continuously  collected. 

The  next  greatest  difficulty,  and  the  one  which  you 
will  find  here  this  afternoon,  is  the  fact  that  appar- 
ently very  few  practical  ojierators  and  a  \evy  few 
technical  operators  agree  upon  the  question  .  of  how 
to  make  paper.  However,  we  have  to  eliminate  that 
as  far  as  we  can  and  take  what  we  have. 

T  have  taken  some  notes  on  the  question  of  con- 
struction, costs,  etc.,  but  as  this  is  an  operating  pro- 
position. I  will  deal  with  the  operating  problems  en- 
tirely. Now,  at  Abitibi  we  operate  one  wide  machine 
and  the  cost  of  operating  that  wide  macliine  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  operating  our  narrow  machines. 
It  was  stated  to  me,  oidy  this  morning,  tliat  the  wide 
machines  must  necessarily  cost  more  to  opei-ate  than 
the  narrow  machines.  That  is  not  so,  as  borne  out  by 
the  facts.  In  the  first  place,  the  labor  cost  alone  re- 
presents a  very  considerable  saving  during  the  year. 
The  next  thing  is  the  machine  clothing  on  our  wide 
machines.  I  will  state  it  generally,  althougli  T  have 
the  figures  —  the  machine  clothing  costs  us  less  ner 
ton  than  on  the  narrow  machines.  The  renair  for 
maintenance  on  our  wide  machines  is  less  than  for 
the  machines  smaller  in  size,  but  those  fiirures  are  not 
necessarily  representative,  because  of  local  conditions 
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again,  which  will  be  found  in  different  mills  and  on 
each  machine.  That  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  on 
our  two  narrow  machines  of  the  same  width,  wc  find 
a  variation  in  the  comparison  of  data. 

When  we  come  to  operating  conditions  we  have 
never  experienced  any  difficulty  on  our  wide  ma- 
chines, tliat  was  different  from  that  of  the  small  ma- 
chines. We  have  liad  no  trouble  with  our  wire  rolls 
or  with  our  press  rolls,  our  presses  our  dryers, 
which  some  of  you  seem  to  think  we  should  have.  "  The 
efficiency  of  the  operation  of  our  Avide  machines  is 
the  same  as  that  of  our  narrow  machines.  The  number 
of  breaks  in  the  wide  machines  is  no  different  (al- 
tliough  it  varies  as  in  all  machines)  than  with  the  nar- 
row machines. 

We  have  now  covered  in  a  general  way  the  question 
of  the  cost  of  operating,  liut  there  are  a  few  other 
([uestions  to  which   I  want  to  draw  your  attention. 


R.    A.    McINNlS. 

.Muiiafjer   of   .\bitibi.    Ltd..    and    one    of   the  principal   speakers   at 

tlie   Annu.-il    .Meetinir  of  the   Technical   Section. 

Two-roll  vs.  Three-roll  Machines. 

If  we,  today,  were  trying  to  decide  what  kind  of  a 
machine  to  build,  the  first  thing  we  would  be  inter- 
ested in  would  be  the  amount  of  product  we  would 
get.  We  are  putting  in  two  three-roll  machines  to 
get  the  product.  Now,  if  a  man  comes  ah)ng  and  says 
that  he  will  put  in  three  two-roll  machines,  his  six 
rolls  are  equivalent  to  the  six  rolls  of  our  two  three- 
roll  machines.  Naturally  the  cost  of  installing  bis  nar- 
row machines  must  be  greater  than  ours  for  instaling 
the  wide  machines.  This  is  obvious.  Furthermore, 
while  it  is  not  possible  to  get  the  exact  cost  of  new 
machinery  yet  under  normal  conditions  the  cost  per 
inch  of  wire  on  the  new  machines  would  be  greater 
on  the  narrow  machines  than  on  tlie  wide  machines. 
That  would  not  be  a  true  comparison  for  a  liigh-speed 
machine,  becau,se  you  would  naturally  expect  to  gel 
a  larger  product  from  the  extra  speed. 

It  has  also  been  stated  to  me  that  on  the  wide  ma- 
cliines,  and  particularly  on  the  wide  machines  which 
we  have,  that  we  cannot  properly  wind  the  rolls,  that 
the  wide  rolls  present  some  difficulties.  I  don't  know 
why  they  should,  and  they  do.     We  are  making  as 
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good  a  roll  ou  our  iN'o.  1  Machine  (which  is  our  wide 
machine)  as  ou  the  smaller  machines,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  paper  makers  say  that  the  rolls  made  ou 
the  No.  1  machine  are  better  rolls  than  those  made  on 
the  smaller  maeliines,  and  that  is  ;i  statement  they 
have  made  right  along. 

NoM-,  when  yon  come  down  In  the  qnestion  of  liigli- 
speed  macliiues,  the  idea  is  to  get  an  eqnivalent  pro- 
duction from  the  liigli-specd  niacliincs  as  comi)ared 
wdth  the  wide  macliines.  1  liave  talked  this  nmtter 
over  with  tiie  representatives  of  two  of  the  machine 
makei's.  and  with  paper  mill  engineers,  and  i  have 
yet  t(i  find  (althongh  I  have  not  talked  witii  ail  of 
tlicm)  a  paper  mill  engineer  who  will  stand  up  and 
say  tliat  tlie  two  hundred  and  thirty  -two  incli  ma- 
chines eauiiot  he  made  to  rnn  snccessfnlly.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  reasons  given  me  wliy  tlicy 
would  not  rnn  snccessfnlly,  bnt  these  reasons  were  not 
given  by  engineers,  I  will  not  go  into  this  point  any 
fnrtlier,  as  we  can  do  tliat  by  discussion  later  on. 
Troubles  in  Operating  at  High  Speed, 

But,  wiu'ii  wc  deal  with  the  problem  of  (]pcratin>;  a 
liigh-s])eed  machine  compared  witli  a  wide  nuicliinc. 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  new  problem  entirely 
to  tleal  with.  We  have  found  in  our  machines,  not  only 
on  tiie  wide  nuicliines  ])nt  on  the  smaller  ones,  that 
as  we  increase  the  speed  materiall.y,  wc  also  have  to 
make  certain  alterations  in  our  stock,  and  in  fact. 
we  had  to  keep  our  stock  changes  coming  righl  idonji- 
with  our  Sliced.  Some  of  you  Avill  laugh  when  1  say 
that  because  it  may  sound  a  little  foolisli  to  you.  aiul 
it  is  a  fael  iievcrtlieless,  that  there  are  men  wiio  main- 
tain it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so,  but  I  have  found, 
wlien  I  <|ucstioned  them  very  closely,  that  they  iiave 
iHit  made  unn-li  of  a  study  of  that  phase  of  it.  To  use 
a  yery  abnormal  illnstraticni,  if  we  were  to  run  a  ma- 
eliine  at  say  three  luindred  feet  per  minute  using  a 
certain  kind  of  stoek,  and  then  increased  our  speed 
to  six  hundred  a  minute,  we  would  have  to  increase 
the  uniformity  of  our  stock  to  maintain  a  uniform 
quality,  until  at  least  the  time  it  goes  on  the  rolls. 
That  is  another  thing  that  should  be  well  undei-stood, 
winch  1  find  many  men  doubting  and  for  siniil:!i- 
reasons  we  have  investigated  the  matter  very  thoi- 
ougldy.  Now,  as  you  get  into  a  higlier  sjiecd.  .\  ou 
nuist  have  a  more  exact  control  of  tliis  factor.  'I'hat 
can  l)e  controlled,  bnt,  of  course,  it  makes  a  more  dif- 
ficult oi)eration. 

We  have  found  liy  our  experiments  aiul  by  nxiv  rc- 
c(n'ds,  that  the  primary  cause  of  breaks  on  a  paper 
machine  running  at  a  speed  of  six  hundred  to  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  feet  is  due  to  the  variation  in 
the  consistency  of  the  stock  after  it  leaves  the  grind- 
er, and  in  the  consistenc.v  of  the  Whitewater  if  you 
are  using  it,  always  assuming  of  course  that  ycui  arc 
making  the  proper  quality  of  groundwood. 

A  lot  of  interesting  data  can  be  compiled  as  to  the 
best  method  of  handling  stock  on  \n\\wr  machines,  es- 
pecially comparing  the  high-speed  nuichine  with  the 
wide   machine. 

There  are  naturally  a  lot  of  difficulties  in  getting 
the  necessary  data  to  uuike  these  com])arisons,  and  the 
data  depeiuls  vcr\  largely  on  how  the  operator  pro- 
|)oses  to  handle  the  stoi'k. 

In  our  mill  we  are  handling  our  slock  to  the  wire 
bj-  the  principle  of  hydraulics  and  on  that  principle 
we  figure  that  in  order  to  make  the  same  product 
<ui    a  narrow   nuK'hine   that    yon    c;in    i;-cl    from    a    wide 


nuichine  you  will  have  to  run  the  narrow  machine 
at  a  speed  of  not  less  than  1,000  feet  a  minute.  When 
you  reach  this  high  speed  your  operating  jn'oblems  be- 
come exceedingly  complex,  but  they  arc  all  possible  of 
solution  if  your  nuichine  is  designed  and  built  for  a 
specific  method  of  operation,  tieeause  the  method  of 
operation  must  be  very  closely  determined  before  the 
macliiue  can  be  built. 

The  method  of  operation  for  a  liigh-siiced  machine 
dei)euds  primarily  upon  the  i-onsistency  at  whicli  you 
desire  to  handle  your  stock.  It  has  been  argued  tliat 
stock  should  be  handled  at  possibly  as  low  a  consis- 
tency as  25  but  in  ordinary  practice  stock,  we  be- 
lieve, is  handled  about  .040  and  assuming  that  stock 
will  be  handled  at  this  consistency  for  a  high-sj)eed 
Muichiii!'  you  would  have  to  have  a  head  of  approxi- 
mately 50  to  52  inches.  At  this  point  you  can  enter 
another  problem  and  that  is  the  effect  of  i)itch  of 
wire  and  the  question  of  length  of  wire,  but  it  is 
apparent  that  you  woidd  have  to  inci-ease  the  length 
of  your  wire.  The  i)oint  that  T  want  to  make  and  em- 
phasize is  that  when  you  get  into  that  phase  of  the 
operation,  it  nuist  be  more  mechanicall\-  perfect  and 
more  scientifically  controlled  al  that  jxtint  in  order 
to  bring  the  stock  down  to  the  end  of  the  wire  in  such 
a  way  that  you  arc  going  to  be  able  to  take  it  right 
along  on  the  machiiu',  withthe  sanie  number  of  breaks, 
i)v  as  few  breaks  as  you  had  when  i-nnning  at  a  slower 
speed.  That  is  why  I  said  a  few  miiuites  ago  that 
our  experience  is  that  the  variations  in  the  consistency 
of  the  stock  is  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  breaks. 
Of  ciuirse.  T  want  to  sa\  thai  I  eliminate  from  this 
all  the  common  lircaks.  snch  as  those  of  deckle  straps. 
;ind  so  on. 

Xc.xt,  w  ('  come  lo  the  i|neslion  of  ihe  ili-yc-s.  I  pre- 
sume that  in  drving  the  i)a))er  (Ui  liigh-spi  eil  machines 
you  will  either  want  to  increase  the  size  of  tl>"  irvers. 
(0-  change  them  in  some  other  way  to  take  c«re  of  the 
sli(u-lcr  time  allowed  for  drving,  but  it  nu'ans  jirac- 
lically  sixteen  lo  eighteen  more  dryers,  (ui  the  basis  of 
;i  fi\e-fo(it  di-yer.  Of  coursi'  Ihe  si/.e  of  the  dryers 
(■;in   l)e  itu-reascd. 

Some  one  asked  me  a  few  da.vs  ago  if  we  had  any 
difficult.v  about  getting  clothing  f(U-  the  wide  ma- 
'•hincs  such  as  tiie  232  im-h.  I  need  not  go  into  de- 
lails  about  1hat.  The  clothing  of  all  kiiuls  for  our 
wide    macliiues   can    lie   secured   at    the   present    time. 

The  Question  of  Machine  Help. 
Now.  I  think  the  next  two  things  arc  of  great  ini- 
|iortance  in  this  (piestion.  On  the  wide  maciunes  rnu- 
niug  at  a  s|)eed  of  approxinuitcl.v  six  hundred  anil 
fifty  to  six  hundred  and  sevent.v-fivc  feet,  we  can 
take  our  machine  help,  such  as  it  is  toda.v.  and  trans- 
Icr  ii  from  luie  machine  to  the  other,  the  greater  width 
making  no  diffcrciu-e  in  their  abilit.v  to  operate  il. 
lull  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  take  the  same  papermak- 
crs  witii  their  training  on  slower  machines  ami  i)ul 
them  (Ui  high-speed  machines  where  there  are  diffei-- 
cnt  operating  conditions  and  iiroblems.  You  will  have 
lo  speciall.v  train  tliat  helj)  as  far  as  I  can  see.  in  order 
to  operate  a  higli-s))eed  machine,  for  the  reason  tlia' 
I  lie  high-speed  machine  must  be  mechaiiicall.v  oper- 
ated from  the  lime  the  stock  goes  on  the  wire  until 
il  comes  off  as  a  finished  roll.  That  mechanical  oper- 
ation, must  be  such  that  it  is  continuous.  That  pre- 
sents a  difficulty  which,  no  doubt,  you  have  taken 
care  of. 
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Now  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time 
i)ut  1  have  a  lot  of  data  which  I  can  use  if  I  am  asked 
for  it,  but  I  simply  want  to  say  that  on  the  mroixuauon 
that  we  have  available  there  is  no  ((uestion  at  all  but 
that  the  big  machine,  the  wide  machine,  is  a  more 
profitable  investment  than  the  narrow  machine,  and 
on  the  basis  of  operation,  as  it  is  necessary  today,  the 
wide  macliine  hioks  like  a  more  feasible  proposition 
than  the  high-speed  macliine.  I  am  making  that  state- 
ment so  that  yon  can  get  after  me. 

Another  thing  to  be  emphasized  is  this:  W'c  all  make 
too  many  statements  which  cannot  be  easily  support- 
ed, and  I  have  found  in  trying  to  get  accurate  infor- 
mation that  statements  arc  made  regarding  operations 
which  are  not  borne  out  by  the  figures  which  are  ul- 
timately secured,  and,  therefore,  1  would  suggest  to 
the  chairman  that  in  the  discussion  where  any  state- 
ments are  made,  they  should,  as  far  as  ])ossible,  be 
supported  with  some  data  that  has  been  cdllected. 
and  which  is  knowu  to  be  reliable. 

Mr.  Ball  Favors  the  Narrow  Machine. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  said  Mr.  liall,  to  be  able 
to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  the  difterence  between 
the  successful  running  and  cost  per  ton  of  product  of  a 
small  sized  paper  machine,  as  compared  with  a  large 
sized,  although  I  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
prepare  data.  I  have  gotten  some  figures  together,  but 
not  from  a  great  many  different  mills.  I  have  taken 
the  156  inch  machines  as  compared  with  the  203  ma- 
chine, running  at  practically  the  same  speed,  have 
taken  the  different  horse-jiower,  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  clothing  and  labor,  and  the  difference  in  pro- 
duction, and  find  from  the  data  I  have  at  mj^  disposal 
that  the  total  earnings  are  much  more  in  favor  of  the 
.smaller  machine  than  of  the  large.  I  cannot  say  this 
is  true  of  all  large  machines  as  compared  with  small, 
as  we  are  not  in  a  position  t-  check  up  the  large  ma- 
chines as  compared  with  the  small  machines  at  our 
mills.  There  may  be  in  some  of  the  larger  mills,  which 
have  small  and  large  machinery  running  side  by  side, 
cases  where  the  large  machines  may  ]n-oduce  more 
cheapl.v  than  the  small,  but  these  are  figures  to  which 
I  have  not  had  access. 

Builders  Must  Make  Better  Machines. 

From  my  experience  with  the  wider  machines,  press 
rolls,  felt  rolls,  etc.,  must  be  kepi  in  better  shape,  as 
far  ns  repairs  and  being  in  line  is  concerned,  than  is 
the  ease  with  small  machines,  for.  due  to  the  extreme 
width,  wrinkles  will  occur  on  the  large  machines  more 
frequentl.v  than  on  the  small  ones ;  and  the  mechani- 
cal end  of  the  building  of  the  large  machines,  in  my 
opinion,  has  not  been  carried  to  a  point  of  perfection 
where  it  should  be.  In  othei-  words,  the  day  has  ar 
rived  when  the  machine  builder  has  to  build  a  much 
better  machine  mechanically  than  ever  before.  The 
daj'  has  gone  by  whei;  the  builder  could  go  to  work 
and  mass  together  a  few  hundred  tons  of  cast  iron, 
and  so  forth,  up  to  four  or  five  hundred  tons,  and 
say,  "Gentlemen,  here  is  a  pajjcr  nmcliiue.  Hand  us 
over  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  so"'. 
That  day  has  gone  by.  Tliere  is  no  reason  wh.y  papei' 
makers  cannot  handle  paper  successfully,  or  why  the.v 
cannot  handle  a  machine  successfully,  up  to  a  thou- 
sand feet,  if  the  builders  will  construct  the  machine. 

I  feel  ouite  safe  in  making  the  statement  at  this 
time,  gentlemen,  that  the  machine  builders  have  never 
to  any  extent  kept  themselves  in  elose  touch  witli  tlic 
paiier  niMiinfactiivers,  or  the   ii,-i|ici-   niMkei--.      Tlicy  dn. 


ou  receipt  of  enquiry  for  a  new  machine,  take  up  with 
the  Superintendent  of  the  mill,  and  ask  him  if,  in  his 
opinion,  he  would  like  to  have  a  few  things  done, 
which  are  minor  details,  and  which  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
take  more  than  a  da.y  or  two,  tut  this  is  about  the 
limit  of  time  spent  l)y  the  builders  in  the  paper  mills. 
I  believe  for  the  good  of  the  trade,  the  paper-machine 
builder  and  the  manufacturer,  it  would  be  to  the 
builders'  advantage  to  keep  a  man  practically  all  of 
the  time  in  some  good  mill,  finding  out  the  defects, 
and  trying  to  overcome  them.  As  it  is  now.  the  paper 
manufacturers  have  difficulties  which  they  overcome 
in  a  May  temporarily,  never  sure  they  will  not  have  a 
recurrence,  whereas,  if  tliere  were  a  practical  mechani- 
cal engineer,  a  machine  builder,  on  the  job,  he  could 
in  all  ])rohalnIity,  overcome  many  difficulties  which 
the  paper  manufaeurers  experience.  In  this  connec- 
tion. I  ma.v  say,  that  we  have  but  recently  engaged 
a  fii'sl -class  mechanical  engineer  foi'  this  very  ]iurpose. 


R.  B.  WOLF, 
il    Keincsentative   of  the   Technical    Association   of  the 
I'ulp  and  Paper  Industry. 


I  I  riisl .  gciil  h'liicii.  you  will  1  i-i 
in  regard  to  I  hi'  papci--iMacliiiic 
icisnis,  but  as  a  suggestion  which 
I'ici-al  lo  all.  1  am  gi\-ing  vdu 
several  \'ears  experience  al  the 
continue  at  it,  1  sec  more  fully, 
uUy  the  possibilities  there  are 
just    lie>;iii 


■at  these  few  remarks 
iiuilders.  not  as  crif- 
I  feci  would  be  bene- 
tliis  suggestion  after 
business,  and  as  I 
and  a])preciate  more 
in  the  industry,  and 
ling  til  do  the  things 


feel  that  we  arc  only 
which   are  possible. 

Now,  T  wisii  to  present  some  comparative  figures, 
which  I  have  tried  to  be  as  fair  as  possible  in  arriving 
at,  and  which  may  be  of  some  value,  namely,  on  the 
co.st  of  producing  paper  on  the  small,  or  rather,  the 
medium  machine,  as  compared  with  the  large  machine. 

The  following  Figures  were  taken  from  a  202  inch 
(lapcr   macliine.  a\'eragc   trim.    1>^S   inches. 
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Clothing  used  for  12  mouths.  November,  1918  to  De-  Average  pouuds  of  papei'  daily,  109,  649.     54.8  toiiK 

cember,  1919  as  follows:—  dajly. 

CLOTHING  FOR  202"  MACHINE.  Average  daily   tonnage  of  54.8  tons   for  808   days. 

No.                                       Tons         Cost           Cost  is  16,878.4  tons  yearly. 

Use(^                 Price            per            per               per  Average  lost  time,  77  minutes. 

Article         Ton           Unit  Average   running  time,  22  hours  and  48   niinutps. 

j^                   $                   $               $  Now,  cfini])aring  a  202  inch  machine    with     an     l.')t) 

Wires          '''^           1148              834  6           137           0.853  inch  machine,  we  find  the  following  "tonnage  basis": 

Jack;is.      24            37l".            869:4            .42          3.72  "^C;     .^^.time.  ^^..     .^nrrr'" 

1st  Felts     52            232.            401.2             .58          ^.18  ^02"    iMachiiie.       83.37         7.26        7.96         .24         1.07 

2nd  Felts.  35            352.            o96.1             .59          2.26  ^.g,,    ji^,,,;,,^        90.92         4.83         3.59         .42           .20 

3rd  Felts,  25             42n.             834.6             .50           -.-8  r^,^^   ^-q   j^^^.j^    JJ^.^^]^■^^^^  lia^,   .,   ^g^.g,,   pgi-  ,.^nt   more 

I  Sec.    Top.  9             9oO.           "fj;pA.              ^„          Vnt  pi"duction  than  a  202  inch  machine,  per  inch  of  trim. 

1  Sec.Bot.   (           1430.           1.980.8            .48           l.U^  From  the  aforementioned  data,  the  cost  of  dothin-r 

2  Sec.  Top  5            709.           41(3.2             .17           I.IM  ^^^^,  ^^^^  ^^  ^  202  inch  machine  is  $4.77. 

2  Sec.  Bot.  5           1043.           41/8._             .^^           l.Urf  ^j^^   ^^^^         .   ^^^^   ^^^   clothing   on    a    15(i    in.-li    ma- 
Total  cost   for  clothmg  per  ton, $4.7^  chine,  is                                                                              $2.86 

Cost  per  ton  for  wires,  . $1.37  '  

Cost  per  ton  for  jackets  and  felts,         .      ..    •••■$3.40  ,,,.  ^  ^^^.j       ,^|,  clothing  of  $1.91    i)er  to,,   in   favor 

Pounds  of  unfinished  paper  per  inch  of  trim,  695  act-     „^.  ^,^^   j-^   j,^,.,^   machine $1.91 

^lal.  A  saving  of  labor  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  156  inch 

Pounds  of  finished  paper  per  inch  of  trim,  708  actual,      machine,  or   15 

Pounds  of  unfinished  paper  per  inch  of  trim,  701,-32  Qn  tlie  basis  of  a  boiler  horse  power,  co.sting  $150. 
pound   basis.  per  year,   the  cost   per  ton  for  driving  202  inch   ma- 
Pound  of  finished  paper   per   inch   of   trim,   715 — 32  chine.  $3,376.  or  450  liorsepower.     The  cost  per  ton 
pound  basis.  ^^^  driving  a  156  inch  machine,  is  $2,546,  or  286  horse- 
Percentage  of  deckle  rnn.  98.92%.     Average  speed.  Power  or  a  saving  of  eighty-three  cents  per  ton  for 
646  feet  per  minute.  ^'•'^'•n^  ^''^  156  inch   machine                                    ^ 

Average  pounds  daily.  130.  560  pounds.     Tons.  65.-         ^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^ ^^.89 

28  daily.  i,j  fj,^,Qp  o£  thg  15g"  machine. 

65.28  tons  for  308  days,  is  a  yearly  tonnage  of  20.-  rp^  ^^^  comparison   on  a  yearly  tonnage  basis,  we 

106.64  tons.  may  say:— 

The  following  figures  are  taken    from     Number     4  p^m.  202  inch  machines.— total  deckle    808    inches. 

Machine  at  Kenogami.  yearly  tonnage.                                                 80.424  tons. 

Clothing  used  in  the  past  ten  months.  Five   156   inch   machines — total  deckle    780     inches. 

No.                                     Tons         Cost               Cost  yearly  tonnage.                                                    84,390  tons. 

iQggj                 Price             per             per                per  On  a  basis  of  84.390  tons  at  a  saving  of  $2.89  i)er 

Ton             Unit  ton-  for  clothing,  labor  and  driving  power,  the  total 

$                   $                   $               $  is  .$243,887.00. 

Wires             15           828.             946.7           0.87           0.853  Tn  addition  to  this  we  have  the  profit  on  the  extra 

Jackets.          9          279.           1578.0            .17           3.72  four  thousand  tons  of  paper  produced. 

Press  Felts  Note  must  also  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  loss  in  i)ro- 

1  i   "             '  og           186             546  2              33           2.13  duction.  due  to  break  doAras  will  be  less  with  tlic  five 

2_j                  24           249             5917             .42           2.26  machines,  than  M-ith  the  four. 

n  n                  -JY           264             835.3             .31            2.28  Now,   gentlemen.   I  have  just  enougli   data    to  start 

Drver  Pelts  something,   and   T   wish   to   start    sometliing    that    will 

1st    Sec  Top  3           678           4734.0            .14           1.03  ''?  "f  benefit  to  all  of  us. 

1st  Sec   Rot    3          748          4734.0            .16          1.03  The  Discussion. 

2nd  Sec.  Top.  6          748          2367.0            .32           1.03  Replying  to  a  question   f,-,,,,,   M,-.   Mason.   Mr.  liall 

''nd  Sec   Bot   3           678           4734.0             .14           1.03  said,  in  regard  to  the  comparative  figures  beiween  the 

"!,'„,,,.                                                   (to  ac  one  hundred   and  fiftv-six-inch   and   tlie  two  hundred 

Cost  per  ton  for  clothing ^^.so  ■     i    „     v    "     .i    *   i            i            i     i       i     > 

'                                                                                   ttna"  '"^"   two-incli   machines  tliat   lie  used   sonietiodv  else  s 

Cost  per  ton  for  wire !p0.8<  fig^j.^^,  f,„.  t|,p  latter,  and  his  for  the  former,  because 

Cost  per  ton   for  jackets  and   felts    $1.99  ],p  ],a(i  only  the  156"  machines. 

The  following  figures  are  for    the     calendar     year  Mr.  McTniiis  started  a  laugh    by    lemarking:     One 
1919.  thing  T  want  to  say  about  Mr.  Ball's  comparisons  of 
Pounds  of  unfinished  paper  per   inch   of  trim,   743  the  202  and  the  156  inch  machines  is  that  it  just  proves 
actual.  "■'.'^'  point  about  the  local  conditions.     T  think  if  Mr. 
Pounds  of  finished  paper  per  inch    of     trim,     757  Rail   was  operating  the  202  inch   machine  and  some- 
actual,  body  else  was  operating  the   156    inch      machine     he 

Pounds  of  unfinished  paper  per  incli  of  trim,  741.-  would    have   his    figures    reversed. 
32  pound  basis.  At    this   point    Mr.   Joliii    Stadlcr   resigned    his   seat 
And  the  pounds  of  finished  paper  per  inch  of  trim,  as  chairman,  and  ^fr.  Shipman.  the  newly  elected  chair- 
755 — on  a  ?.2  pound  basis.  man.  took  the  chair.  Mr.  Stadlcr  joined  the  discussion 
The  percentage  of  deckle  run  is  99.80.    The  average  as  follows:  Mr.  Mclnnis.  before  starting  on  his  discus- 
speed  is  637   feet   per   minute.  sion.  said  that  lie  wants  to    have     statements     made 
Average  indicated  horse  power  from  engine  cards,  from  facts.    He  also  said  that  the  local  conditions  are 
286.3.  '511  essential  factor,  and  therefore,  we  take  these  two 
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t'aftors  together,  tiid  so  taking  them,  1  doa't  think 
thiit  the  "202  incli  machine  that  is  installed  in  our 
mills,  if  taken  as  a  basis  for  comparison,  would  be 
fair  either  to  the  builder  or  to  the  operator  of  the 
niaeiiines.  Tiiis  machine  was  in.stalled  in  a  building 
at  the  request  of  the  parties  who  furnished  the  mone.w 
and  tlie  engineers  who  actually  supervised  their  in- 
stallation and  made  the  drawings  recommended  that 
we  do  not  utilize  such  a  building,  therefore,  the  nia- 
cliine  in  question,  with  whicti  I  am  connected,  does 
not  I'epreseut  a  machine  of  202  inch  width,  such  as  I 
would  personally  design,  or  even  install  in  a  building, 
or  call   for  its  installation. 

This  machine  was  built  in  what  we  might  call  a 
condensed  form.  It  is  far  too  short  for  its  size,  and 
a  good  man}-  parts  of  the  machine  liave  been  built 
contrary  to'  what  we  knew  was,  at  the  time,  good  oper- 
ating practice,  hence  the  machine  itself  is  what  I  call 
not  i-epresentative  of  the  type  that  such  a  machine 
should  b-e,  l)ut  it  illustrates  one  point  very  forcibly, 
and  that  is,  that  the  financiers  should  mind  their 
own  business,  and  the  engineers  sliould  insist  in  not 
allowing  any  of  the  financiers  to  butt  into  tlieir  Inisi- 
ness. 

Point  two :  statements  and  statistics.  Mr.  Ball  lias 
given  us  some  figures  of  production  showing  a  seven 
percent  increase  from  one  machine  over  the  other.  Are 
the  figures  of  production  taken  on  identically  the 
same  basis? 

Mr.  Ball  stated  tliat,  as  far  as  availal)le,  they  are 
practically  the  same  within  three  or  four  feet  per  min- 
ute, and  Mr.  Stadler  continued :  It  is  very  easy  to 
run  up  the  efficiency  in  order  to  make  a  good  show- 
ing but  there  are  a  good  manj'  factors  by  which  you 
could  increase  the  efficiency  a  few  points,  if  you 
want  to  stretch  your  imaginations  and  figures  a  little 
at  times,  and  the  efficiency  figures  which  you  have 
are  eighty-three  percent,  as  apparently  representing 
the  wide  machine.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  policy  or 
our  organization  is  not  to  show  the  exact  figures,  Init 
we  want  to  have  figures  which  are  representative, 
and  we  would  rather  have  them  such  as  to  iireclude 
any  reflection  lieing  east  upon  the  organization,  so 
we  want  to  be  sure  that  we  have  conservative  figures. 
It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  speed  up  the  machines 
and  use  a  little  lower  figure,  and  there  are  a  good 
many  other  factors  wliich  could  be  introduced,  but 
■  we  will  let  the  efficiency  stand  as  it  h-. 

1  told  you  at  the  begiiniing  that  the  iuachine  itself 
is  not  representative  of  what  the  design  should  be. 
and  I  can  tell  you  standing  right  here,  that  I  would 
liesitate  to  have  two  machines  side  by  side,  one  of, 
say,  164  inches,  and  the  other  of  202  inches  width, 
l)rovided  these  two  machines  are  built  the  way  they 
should  be,  and  there  would  lie  absolutely  no  differ- 
ence in  efficiency,  us  far  as  tlic  widtli  of  tlie  ma- 
chines  goes. 

Then  there  is  the  iniman  element  of  local  conditions 
which  has  been  clearly  outlined.  As  far  as  width  it- 
scir.  1  don't  think  that  you  will  gain  anything,  or  that 
there  will  ])e  anything  against  the  wide  machine  as 
compared  with  the  narrow  one,  in  regard  to  oper- 
ation. 

The  next  thing  is  the  question  of  (dothing.  Mr. 
Ball  gave  you  some  figures,  a  financial  summary,  to 
the  extent  of  .$2.89  in  favor  of  the  156  in(!li  machine. 
r  do  not  think  that  that  figure,  if  compared  over  last 
year  oidy,  would   be   fair  on   a  comjiarative  liasis,  for 


the  siniph'  reason  that  we  have  ci|uipnicnt  in  stock 
whicli  was  supplied,  some  of  it,  at  a  time  when  mater- 
ial was  fairly  poor,  a  half-waj-during-the-war  period. 
E\;eryl)otly  had  to  stock  up  at  tliat  (inie  in  order  to 
(•arry  on  operations.  On  some  ol'  our  smaller  ma- 
ciiines  we  had  certain  supplies,  especially  wires,  on 
hand,  wliicli  were  supplied  before  the  war,  so  I  don't 
tiiink  that  the  clothing  figures  would  be  even  com- 
petitive. Ainither  factor  against  that,  is  the  very 
condensed  arrangement  of  this  machine.  The  press 
part  itself  is  about  forty-five  feet  shorter  than  it 
actually  should  be,  and  ilE  you  have  a  longer  felt  run- 
ning over  more  rolls,  you  have  more  resistance  which 
causes  you  a  great  deal  more  worry,  but  our  obser- 
vation of  the  difference  in  cost  is  not  at  all  $1.92,  on 
competitive  material,  going  oAcr  a  long  period. 
Labor  Cost  Less  on  Wide  Machine. 

Now,  comes  the  question  of  labor:  If  labor  is  taken 
into  consideration,  you  cannot  take  the  difference  in 
laltor  cost  in  our  ma(diines  and  yours,  for  the  .simple 
reason  that  our  machines  are  set  into  a  building  which 
was  entirely  too  short,  but,  as  I  said,  it  had  to  go  in 
and  it  did  go  in.  You  know  that  quite  often  a  lady 
buys  a  pair  of  shoes  two  numbers  smaller  than  the 
size  of  her  foot.  Now,  .she  does  not  do  that  oii  ac- 
count of  necessity,  but  because  it  is  more  fashionable. 
We  do  it  from  sheer  necessity,  and  we  are  paying  for 
it.  just  as  well  as  the  lady  pays  for  it,  if  her  shoes 
burst  out,  because  they  are  too  small.  Therefore,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  if  you  figure  labor  on  the  two  ma- 
chines, you  will  find  that  the  labor  cost  is  in-  favor 
of  the  wide  machines.     I  am  positive  of  that. 

The  next  thing  is  the  question  of  fuel :  Mr.  Ball 
gives  here  a  diffei'cnce  of  eighty-two  cents  in  the 
cost  of  fuel.  I  think  that,  in  this  case,  he  is  on  the 
wrong  track  entirely.  The  heat  used  in  tlu'  paper 
machine  is  particularly  used  for  drying,  and  in  order 
to  make  any  comparative  figures  at  all,  yon  would 
liave  to  have  the  exact  percentage  of  moislnrc  com- 
l)ared  in  both  cases,  of  the  sheet  in  the  paper  as  it 
comes  to  the  drying  elements  and  th(>  relative  mois- 
ture as  it  comes  off.  From  this,  you  woukl  compute 
your  drying  efficiency.  That  would  lie  probably  split 
into  two  factors,  one  of  the  two  would  be  the  actual 
heat  required  for  removing  the  moisture  in  the  wet 
l)aper  going  through  the  machine,  and  the  other  one 
would  l)e  the  amount  of  heat  lost  on  account  of  radi- 
ation. The  radiation  woidd  principally  come  from 
two  ends  of  the  machine,  therefore,  if  two  machines 
run  at  the  same  sjjeed  and  would  have  actually  tiie 
same  driving  properties,  it  would  be  in  proportion  to 
the  w^idth  of  the  machine.  In  this  case,  consequently, 
your  wide  machine  has  the  advantage  and  the  amount 
of  eighty-two  cents  is  not  at  all  justified. 

To  express  it  another  way,  if  the  machine  is  wider, 
.\our  radiation  loss  is  less,  and  consequently  your  dry- 
ing efficiency  is  higher,  because  whatever  heat  you  put 
into  the  machine  would  be  utilized  for  drying  the 
paper,  unless  you  have  such  conditions  in  your  plant 
as  to  carry  away  the  heat  which  I  think  is  poor  oper- 
ating economy.  Therefore,  as  far  as  drying  is  con- 
cerned, the  eighty-two  cents  has  to  be  taken  off  en- 
tii'ely  and  even  jnit  to  the  credit  of  the  wider  machine, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent.  The  difference  would  be 
very  small,  the  radiation  loss  of  the  drying  elements, 
speaking  off-hand,  I  think  is  something  about  eight- 
een percent.  So  it  is  not  a  big  factor,  hut  whatever 
difference  there  is.  is  in  favor  of  the  wide  machine. 
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Now.  another  factor  in  regard  to  the  wide  macliines, 
(and  understand  1  am  holding  myself  .strictly  to  the 
wide  machines;  I  do  not  go  into  the  high  speed  as 
vet),  is  a  first-class  factor,  and  mention  has  been 
made  tliat  the  wider  tlie  machine  is  built,  the  more  dif- 
fieult  to  operate  it  is.  I  do  not  share  that  opmion 
exactly.  This  is  simply  an  engineering  proposition. 
and  l" think  we  have,  at  the  present  time  and  in  the 
last  ten  vears.  acquired  enough  knowledge  of  the 
machine  "designing,  so  as  to  utilize  the  engineering 
knowledge,  or  basic  engineering  facts,  in  designnig 
paper  machines.  As  far  as  our  202  inch  machine  is 
concerned,  we  have  not  experienced  any  such  ti-oublc 
at  all.  as  Mr.  Ball  has  alluded  to.  such,  for  example, 
as  trouble  with  rolls,  drying  cylinders,  and  other 
factors.  Tliese  are  all  troubles  of  construction  which 
I  think  the  paper-machine  builders  should  take  into 
consideration  at  the  time  they  design  the  machines. 

T  fully  corroborate  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ball  in 
-which  lie  sa.vs  tiiat  the  time  has  come  when  the  builder 
of  tiie  machines  has  to  know  a  little  more  aixm'  it, 
but  it  is  the  sad  ease  that  quite  often  he  docs  lu.t 
All  lie  is  interested  in  is  to  get  out  a  certain  thing 
which  looks  like  a  machine,  and  sometimes  beautiful 
architectural  designs  are  used,  where  strong  mechan- 
ical construction  would  l)e  very  desirable,  and  last 
but  not  least,  tliese  little  parts  where  the  whole  ele- 
mental reserve  is  (some  of  us  call  them  'bearings"), 
are  (piite  often  not  at  all  fit  for  tlie  purpose  for 
•whicli  tliey  arc  used. 

I  quite  agree  witli  Mr.  Ball  when  he  says  that  the 
wider  the  machine,  the  more  trouble.  That  is  True, 
but  with  proper  engineering  knowledge  utilized  on 
the  machines,  there  is  absolutely  uj  difficulty  to  go 
even  to  the  wide  machines  of  which  .you  have  been 
speaking  a  while  ago,  a  three-roll  width.  In  that 
case  also  surely  there  is  some  value  as  to  speed.  As 
for  construction  difficulties  1  see  no  limit  ai  all  in 
making  a  machine  to  run  five  thousand  feet  a  minute 
but  there  may  be  a  little  practical  operating  diffi- 
culty, which  1  hope  the  discussion  wiU  bring  up  here. 
More  Production  Means  Greater  Width  or  Speed. 
Mr.  I\Iasoii :  i\Ir,  Mchiiiis  brouglit  out  a  good  |>oiiii 
when  he  said  very  rightly  that  what  he  wanted  were 
facts  and  not  opinions.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no 
facts  except  for  the  narrow  machines.  We  have  no 
facts  on  machines  as  wide  as  156  inches,  and.  there- 
fore, it  is  a  listening  part  that  I  should  like  to  play, 
rather  than  to  give  any  opinion. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  devel()i)ment  toward 
greater  production  has  got  to  take  two  directions. 
one  towards  width  and  one  towards  speed.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  (uie  who  is  anxious  to  try  both  at  the 
same  time.  I  don't  know  of  any  one  who  is  anxi- 
ous to  run  Mr.  Stadler's  machine  at  five  thousand  feet 
with  three  rolls.  At  least  I  should  not  like  to.  So  we 
have  felt  that  in  putting  in  machines  for  two  rolls 
Ave  would  rather  play  with  the  speed  a  little  more 
and  let  someone  else  ])lay  with  the  other  element,  and 
after  a  few  years  experience,  we  might  be  willing 
to  play  with  both. 

Mr.  Shipman  liere  left  the  chairman's  chair,  and 
was   replaced   again   by  Mr.   Stadler. 

Mr.  Shipman  said:  T  really  prefer  not  to  participate 
in  this  discussion  for  the  reason  that  Colonel  Jones 
had  our  entire  staff  of  statiticians  working  for  nearly 
two  weeks  before  the  meeting,  getting  data  ready,  and 
I  saw  the   partial    result   of  their  work,   and   T   don't 


want    to    put    a    liolc    in    liis   kettle   of  soup   before   he 

gets  liere,  and  lie  is  liable  to  be  here  at  any  moment. 

I  To   be   Continued.  I 


FORT  FRANCES  SUES  FOR  DAMAGES. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tibbetts,  solicitor  for  Sheriff  Baker,  lia> 
been  advi.sed  that  on  February  6th  a  writ  was  issued  by 
A.  D.  George,  solicitor  for  tlie  Fort  Frances  Pulp  & 
Paper  Company,  from  Ottawa,  against  Sheriff  W.  A 
Baker  and  R.  A.  Pringle,  ex-paper  controller,  for  dam- 
ages for  trespass  on  the  company's  property  and  inter- 
fering with  the  compan.v's  business. 

Tiiis  writ  is  intended  to  test  the  validity  of  the  Or- 
ders-in-Council  on  which  the  sheriff  and  paper  con- 
troller acted.  Venue  is  laid  at  Toronto,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  action  will  go  to  trial  some  time  next 
month. 

Newsprint  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  commodities,  the 
control  of  whicli  has  been  held  by  the  government  un- 
der the  War  Measures  Act  of  1914.  Paper  manufac- 
turers arc  very  indignant,  in  that  the.v  are  losing  the 
benefit  of  the  T'nited  States  market  at  its  very  much 
enhanced  market  prices.  The  ca.se  is  one  that  will  be  fol- 
lowed with  interest  not  only  in  Canada,  but  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line  as  well.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  al- 
most all  the  witnesses  to  the  alleged  trespass  reside  in 
Fort  Frances,  counsel  for  the  sheriff  states  that  the 
court  will  be  very  probably  asked  to  change  the  venue 
to  that  place. 


PAPER  MACHINERY  HOUSE  REBUILDING 

As  advised  in  our  issue  of  February  Tjtli,  fire  of  un 
known  origin  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  Plant  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Welding  Company.  Montreal,  on  Tues- 
day night,  February  3rd.  This  particular  portion  of 
the  plant  was  known  as  their  Tank  Manufacturing 
Department.  Owing  to  circumstances  the  compan.v 
had  been  forced  into  an  old  saw-mill  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  works:  this  saw-mill  was  recognized  as  a  fire- 
hazard  by  everybody  concerned,  and  now  that  it  has 
burned  up  The  St.  Lawrence  Welding  Company  has 
decided  to  rebuild  on  the  old  site.  Their  boiler  shop 
and  tank  shop  will  occup.v  the  new  building  which 
will  be  148  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide  with  a  balloon 
roof  2o  feet  high.  The  building  will  be  built  of  brick 
and  steel  and  be  fire  proof  and  modern  in  every  way. 
The  heavy  tools  suffered  little  damage  in  the  fire  and 
the  tools  that  were  destroyed  have  already  been  re- 
placed, and  the  company  is  now  operating  its  tank 
shop  under  a  reduced  capacity.  It  is  stated  that  by 
the  first  of  April  tlic  company  will  be  in  full  posses 
sion  of  the  new  shop  which  will  greatly  increase  their 
out-put  of  all  kinds  of  steel  plate  work.  Thus  al- 
though the  fire  was  an  inconvenience  it  was  more  or 
less  a  blessing  in  disguise. 


TO  PROTECT  MANITOBA  FORESTS, 

Winnipeg,  Man,.  Feb,  12 — By  a  bill  introduced  by 
the  jirovincial  treasurer,  Hon,  Edward  Brown,  and 
given  second  reading  in  the  legislature  ot*  Manitoba 
this  afternoon,  power  is  conferred  of  prosecuting  in 
all  cases  where  fires  are  left  unprotected.  At  present 
under  the  law  a  i)rosecution  does  not  lie  if  damage  does 
not  follow.  The  legislation  has  been  introduced  at  the 
instance  of  the  forestry  department  of  the  Dominion 
and  is  intended  to  help  prevent  conflagrations  in  the 
timber  sections  of  the  country. 
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Annual  Meeting  and  Dinner  of  the  Paper  Makers' 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

New  Technical  Section  to  be  Formed     Mr.  L  ewis  Evans  Retires  from  Presidency Export 

Trade  to  be  Better  Organized. 


'  Speciiil   From    Our    Loudon    (,'orre.spoudent.) 
London,    February    6th,    1920. — After    a    year's    de- 
bating in  eoniiiiittees  on   matters  appertaining'  to   the 
British   jiaper   indu.stry   — committees   which   are   held 
privately   in   various   parts   of  the   country — the   Brit- 


restrictions  on  import  should  be  continued,  was  ap- 
]n-oyed  by  every  member  and  this  although  diversity 
of  interest  mif>-ht  well  have  caused  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, for  the  committee  contained  representatives  of 
ne\yspaper    jiroprietors,      publishers,      printers,      box- 


ish  paper  makers  assembled  for  their  annnal  meeting'  makers  envelojje  maker.s  and  mannfacturing  station- 
and  de  jeuner  yesterday.  There  was  a  good  attend-  er.s,  wholesale  stationers  and  trade  nnions,  in  addition 
anee  and  some  interesting  business  was  got  through,  to  three  Government  officials  and  five  paper  makers. 
a-  special  feature  being  the  proposal  to  form  a  new  The  Association  desires  to  place  on  record  the  thanks 
technical  section,  a  leaf  being  taken  out  of  Canada's  due  from  the  industry  to  its  I'epresentatives  on  the 
book  for  furthering  the  interests  of  the  industry.  The  Committee  of  Enquiry,  Messrs.  George  Clapperton, 
President,  Mr.  Lewis  Evans,  F.S.A.  presided.  Joseph  Dixon,  W.  E.  Nuttall.  C.  K.  Seddon,  andW.  L. 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  W.  Foster,  B.A.,  submitted  Tod;  and  to  the  members  who  gave  evidence  in  so  ad- 
the  annnal  report  of  the  Association  as  follows:  "The  mirable  a  manner  on  behalf  of  their  respective  see- 
present  report  covers  the  12  months  ending  31st  Dec,  tions  of  the  trade.  The  re-imposition  of  import  re- 
1919,  the  first  complete  year  of  transition  from  war  strietions  immediately  restored  confidence  to  the  mar- 
to  peace,  the  ."JSth  year  from  the  foundation  of  the  ket,  orders  were  again  forthcoming,  mills  which  had 
Scotti.^h  Paper  Makers'  Association,  and  the  48tli  closed  down  were  re-opened  and  the  most  difficult 
year  from  the  inaugration  of  of  the  Paper  Makers'  period  of  the  transition  year  was,  thanks  to  the  ac- 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  three  tion^  of  the  Committee  of  Enquiry,  traver.sed  without 
preceding  years  during  which  the  industry  was  carried  undue  hardships.  When  the  Government  in  August, 
on  under  conditions  created  by   Government   control,  disclosed   its  general  trade  policy  as  one   of  free   im- 


have  not  been  included  in  any  connected  report, 
though  members  have  been  kept  in  touch  with  the 
course  of  events  by  the  Association's  periodical  cir- 
culars; the  full  history  of  that  period  can  only  be 
told  when  lapse  of  time  permits  a  more  complete  dis- 
closure of  the  inner  meaning  of  the  luirrativc. 

Government   Control 

The  year  has  seen  the  industry  pass  from  complete 


port  save  in  the  case  of  a  limited  list  of  new  industries, 
papermaking  was  ready  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
world  competition  with  trepidation.  Th?  course  of 
the  industry  since  September  gives  every  confidence 
that  on  equal  terms  the  British  paper  maker  can  hold 
his  own  against  any  competition. 

The  Return  to  Normal  Conditions 
Apart   from  the  special  work  arising  from  the  ces- 


control  by  a  special  Government  Department  to  com-      sation    of    Government    control,    the    Association    has 
plete    freedom    from    direst    Government    interference,      strengthened   and    extended    its  relationship   with    the 


and  much  of  the  work  of  the  Association  has  been 
concerned  with  the  circumstances  attendant  on  that 
transition.  The  .systein  of  limited  imports,  subject 
to  license,  both  of  manufactured  paper  and  raw  ma- 
terial, which  had  been  gradually  perfected  during  the 
two  preceding  years,  was  in  full  operation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  It  was  clear  that  the  strictness 
of  this  svstem  would  necessarily  be  relaxed,  but  it  was 


organizations  representing  allied  industries,  a  branch 
of  its  activities  which  will  assume  great  importance 
as  time  goes  on.  The  discussions  and  negotiations 
which  proceed  from  time  to  time  between  this  Assoc- 
iation and  the  British  Wood  Pulp  Association,  the 
British  Paper  Stock  Merchants  Association,  the  News- 
paper Proprietors"  Associatio;n,  the  Wholesale  Sta- 
tioners   and    similar    bodies,    have    considerable    value 


expected  that  the  authorities,  realizing  the  danger  of  not    only    in    their   immediate    results   but    in  ereatng 
sudden    action    would    prepare    a    scheme    of    gradual  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  throughout  the  various 
increase   in  license   quantities  so   as  to   pei-mit    paper  branches  of  the  industry.       The  Association's  position 
makers  to  ad.just  their  mills  step  by  step  to  the  alter-  in    relaition    to    the  '.permanent    Government    Depart- 
ing conditions,  and  so  to  return  to  their  normal  state  ments  which   concern   themselves   with   trade    matters 
without    violent    dislocation    of    the    industry.    Early  is    now   thoroughly    established    and    much    work    has 
in  March,   however     it     was     found     that     this     ex-  been  done  in  this  connection  during  the  year, 
pectation  was  erroneous,  and  it  was  announced  that  The  report  went  on  to  deal  with  the  disabled     and 
all  restrictions  on  the  import  of  paper  were  tobe  re-  demobolized   soldiers  and   states   that    a    fund    for   as- 
moved.     The   question   was   immediately   taken   up  by  sistance  had   been  established, 
the  Association,  a  deputation  waited  upon  the  Presi-  Technical  Research  and  Trade 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  steps  were  taken  by  This   question,   the    report    went    on,    has   been  care- 


many  members  of  Parliament  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  to  the  danger  of  the  cour.se  propo.sed. 
This  brought  about  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee of  Enquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  Industry. 
The  .sittings  of  the  Committee  extended  over  some 
three  weeks  during  April,  and  a  mass  of  evidence  was 
presented  on  l)ehalf  of  all  parties  interested  either 
as  makers  or  users  of  paper.  The  sequel  was  a  re- 
markable   one;    the    committee's    report    advising    the 


fully  considered  by  the  committee  during  the  year 
and  it  is  proposed  that  the  Association's  activities 
shall  be  extended  by  the  formation  of  a  Technical 
Section,  which  will  afford  an  opportunit.v  '^or  the 
discussion  and  investigation  of  pajiermaking  problems 
by  all  who  are  interested. 

The  events  of  the  last  five  years  have  taught  all 
industries  the  value  and  necessity  of  close  organiza- 
tion.    The  tendencv  of  modeni  Governments  to  inter- 
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h'ei-?  iiKn-c  ainl  more  \vitli  coininereial  matters  em- 
lihasizes  the  desirability  of  combined  action  by  manu- 
J'aetiirers  in  their  capacity  as  producers,  .iust  as  the 
tendency  of  worker.s  to  act  iu  a  body  through  the 
medium  of  trade  unions  Jiecessitates  employers  of 
labor.  In  the  paperinakinpr  industry  i^reat  develop- 
ments have  oeeurred  (hiring  the  war-time  period  in 
the  direction  of  better  organization  and,  though  much 
remains  to  be  done,  the  machinery  of  the  Association 
has  already  been  overhauled  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
requirements  of  this  complete  trade.  The  organiza- 
tion of  papermakers  as  employers  of  labor  is  eusured 
by  the  Employers"  Federation  of  Paper  ^fakers.  The 
organization  of  paper  makers  as  manufaeturers  is 
necessarily  complicated  on  accoiuit  of  the  number  of 
grades  of  paper  made  by  them;  but  the  Association's 
scheme  of  District  Committees,  each  composed  partly 
of  representatives  elected  by  the  whole  of  the  mem- 
bers in  the  district,  gives  full  weight  to  sectional 
views  while  enabling  the  combined  force  of  the  whole 
industry  to  be  brought  into  play  where  required.  The 
Executive  Committee  lias  'Jiad  this  question  under 
consideration  with  the  view  of  improving  the  method 
of  organzatiou,  and  has  approved  of  standing  orders 
which  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  General  Meeting 
for  endorsement. 

It  eannot  be  too  strongly  stated  that  the  strength 
of  a  ^lanufacturers'  Association  rests  on  the  numbers 
and  the  loyalty  of  its  members.  The  influence  exert- 
ed bj'  this  Association  during  the  war  depended  large- 
ly upon  the  fact  that  it  rightly  claimed  to  represent 
the  vast  majority  of  the  industry,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  figures  of  membership.  There  are  138  firms  mak- 
ing paper  in  England  of  whom  124  are  members  of 
the  Association.  There  are  49  firms  making  paper  in 
Scotland,  of  whom  39  are  members,  and  there  are 
fi  firms  making  paper  in  Ireland,  all  of  whom  are 
members.  With  the  addition  of  10  firms  making 
hoards,  this  makes  the  total  membership  178  firms. 
The  report  concluded  with  a  reference  to  the  As- 
sociation's financial  position.  This  needs  re-consid- 
eration at  an  early  date,  says  the  report,  owing  to 
increased  aetiviti;^s  and  responsibilities. 
The    re|)i)i-t    "as    adopti'd. 

The  New  President. 
Owing  to   the  President,   Mr.  Lewis  Evans,  F.S.A., 
having  signified  his  intention  some  time  ago  to  resign 
the    Association    ]u-occeded    to    elect    a    gentleman   in 
his  iilace. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Tod  was  elected  to  the  vacancy  by  85 
votes  to  To  votes.  His  opiionent  was  ilr.  Beddon. 
Mr.  Tod  is  a  Scottish  papermakcr  and  a  very  active 
worker  in  the  Association.  His  candidature  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  T.  Parker  Smith,  Mr.  Albert  Reid,  and 
^Ir.  Joe  Dixon. 

Amidst  applause,  'Sir.  Tod  took  the  Presidential 
chair,  vacated  l>y  ^Ir.  Lewis  Evans,  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  meeting  was  i>roceeded  with. 
Technical  Section  to  be  Formed 
Mr.  A.  Baker  moved  that  a  technical  section  be 
formed.  He  pointed  out  the  success  of  such  an  in- 
stitution in  Canada  and  America  where  they  were  con- 
stituted on  broad  lines.  While  the  committee  was 
dealing  with  the  subject,  the  subject  had  been  raised 
independently  by  Messrs.  Sindall  and  l>acon  in  the 
Press.  The  objects  were  to  promote  science  and 
scientific  research  and  to  arrange  for  au  interchange 
of  ideas  and  the  collecting  and  formation  of  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  paper  manufacturers. 


^Ir.  J.  E.  Jepsoii  agreed  \\ilh  tiic  suggi'slioti  and 
seconded  the  resolution. 

Several  members  su))i)orte(l  tlif  |)i'i)posal  and  the 
resolution  was  passed  ncm.  con. 

The  Export  Trade. 

The  organization  of  tlu'  export  trade  was  next  con- 
sidered on  a  motion  sul)mitted  i>y  Mr.  T.  Parker 
Smith.  He  moved  "'That  this  Association  views  with 
favor  the  formation  of  an  Association  of  i)roducers 
of  paper  for  the  export  of  British  paper."  An  a.ssocia- 
tion  of  this  kind,  he  pointed  out,  would  cover  all  the 
foreign  and  colonial  markets,  the  orders  could  come 
through  the  one  central  house  in  London  and  then 
be  distributed  in  bulk  to  tlie  various  mills.  The  as- 
sociation would  also  be  able  to_  handle  shii>i)ing  diffi- 
culties and  enable  the  mills  to  put  their  samples  Ije- 
fore  buyers  iu  the  various  markets.  Raw  materials 
could  also  be  brought  to  the  country  and  re-exported 
cheaper  and  better  than  other  countries. 

Mr.  Birrell  supported  the  resolution  and  suggest- 
ed that  a  committee  should  be  selected  to  disi'uss  the 
matter  with  other  bodies  associated  with  paper. 

The  resolution  was  i)assed  and  the  matter  refei-red 
to  the  Executive   Committee   to  take   action. 

Mr.  Lewis  Evans. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Albert  Reed,  seconded  by  the 
President,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  ilr 
Lewis  Evans  for  his  great  work  on  l)ehalf  of  the  As- 
sociation and  for  his  services  as  President  in  past 
years. 

Mr.  Evans  suitably  replied  and  the  meeting  closed. 

The  Dinner. 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  Association  sat 
down  to  an  excellent  dinner  in  the  Connaught  Rooms. 
Mr.  Lewis  Evans  presided  and  over  300  members  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  trades  were  represented.  A  fine 
string  band  enlivened  d  jenner  party  and  a  first-class 
menu  upheld  the  reputation  of  the  Association. 

After  dinner  there  was  a  round  of  toasts  submit- 
ted, including  "Our  glorious  Dead,""  which  was  hon- 
ored in  silence.  The  health  of  "The  war-time  Con- 
ti'oller  of  Paper  and  his  Department"'  was  next 
toasted  aud  Mr.  Vemet.  the  late  controller,  replied. 
reviewing  the  work  of  his  department  aud  the  ex- 
periences gone  through.  He  mentioned  that  in  1919 
newsprint  was  3^;id  per  lb.,  while  today  it  was  4d. 

Viscount  Burnhain  (''Daily  Telegraph")  proposed 
the  health  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  who 
said  that  in  Canada  there  had  been  some  awkward 
disputes  between  the  Government  aud  some  of  the 
papermaking  firms  which  certainly  did  uot  look 
as  if  there  would  be  any  great  fall  in  prices.  So  it 
was  a  misfortune  that  prices  were  soaring — misfor 
tuue.  he  said,  because  it  does  not  make  for  stability, 
and  did  not  give  ground  for  confidence. 

Jlr.  Tod  acknowledged  the  sentiment.  Other 
toasts  followed,  including  "The  Allied  Trades.'"  "The 
Visitors,"  the  latter  being  replied  to  by  Lord  Riddell 
and  others. 

During  the  dinner  proceedings  the  members  of  the 
Association  presented  the  Secretary  with  a  cheque 
for  £n30  for  his  services.  Mr.  A.  W.  Foster  suitably 
replied. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Lewis  Evans  having  been  pro- 
posed, the  proceedings  ended  at  a  late  hour. 
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BRITISH  TRADE   NEWS 
Paper  Difficulties. 

The  question  of  the  demand  and  supply  of  paper  of 
all  kinds  is  bound  to  i-eceive  some  attention  by  the 
Paper  Makers'  Association  and  incidentally  the  pric- 
es. In  London  today  the  demand  is  very  great  and 
prices  for  newsprint  and  other  grades  of  paper  are 
hardening.  It  is  stated  in  some  quarters  that  the  de- 
mand is  exceeding  the  supply,  but  there  are  no  signs 
yet  of  a  shortage.  The  position  in  Canada  and  Ameri- 
ca is  influencing  the  market  here  and  in  Prance  the 
newspaper  proprietors  belonging  to  the  National 
Press  Syndicate  have  appointed  a  committee  to  make 
preparation  for  the  organization  by  Febi-uary  1.5th 
of  a  consortium  for  the  supply  of  newsprint  to  the 
French  consumers.  A  request  is  also  made  to  the 
Government  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  newspapers  from 
midday  on  Sunday  to  midday  on  Monday.  It  is 
thought  that  this  news  scheme  will  help  to  solve  the 
paper  shortage,  which,  owing  to  unlimited  specula- 
tion has  reached  fabulous  prices.  This  week  I  was 
talking  to  two  well-known  paper  men,  who  were  on 
a  visit  to  London  from  Paris  and  they  told  me  that 
the  pa])er  position  is  a  serious  one  for  all  concerned. 
Since  war  ended  there  have  been  new  industries 
springing  up  and  new  concerns  which  swallowed  up 
tlie  paper  to  such  an  extent  that  something  must  be 
done.  The  demand  now  exceeded  the  supply,  and  if 
the  Government  adopted  the  resolution  of  the  French 
newspaper  proprietors  France  will  be  minus  morning 
papers  on  Mondays  until  the  paper  market  settles 
itself  again. 

Pulp  News. 

GroundM'ood  (wet)  is  still  selling  at  tl-  a  tou  and 
supplies  ar-e  not  plentiful;  groundwood  (dry)  is  dou- 
ble that  price  and  also  scarce.  Canadian  sulphite  is 
selling  cheaper  here  than  the  Scandinavian,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  raw  materials  are  scarce  in  the  lat- 
ter country  and  added  to  this  are  labor  troubles  and 
shipping  difficulties.  It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  get 
an  accurate  and  impartial  survey  of  the  pulp  situa- 
tion in  Scandinavia — one  hears  so  many  different  ac- 
counts in  conversation.  A  prominent  Norwegian  told 
me  not  long  ago  in  London  that  the  Scandinavian 
mills  are  up  against  many  difficulties,  labor  and  oth- 
erwise. These  troubles  are  reflecting  themselves  in 
prices  demanded  in  the  British  and  other  markets  and 
now  we  have  a  case  of  Canadian  sulphite  easier  in 
value  than  the  foreign  material.  There  are,  however, 
no  supplies  of  groundwood  arriving  in  England  for 
the  moment,  but  .small  parcels  of  sulphite  are  finding 
their  way  in,  which  are  very  acceptable,  as  sulphite 
is  in  fair  demand — Canadian  being  £28  ."is.  and  Scan 
dinavian  £30  a  ton.  Prices  of  all  pulps  are  firm  here. 
Germany  is  now  figuring  in  the  import  list  furnished 
by  the  Customs  authorities,  but  the  supplies  are  small. 
They  were  shipped  at  Hamburg  and  consisted  of  a 
hundred  odd  tons  of  sulj^hite  and  a  few  tons  of  dry 
groundwood.  Undoubtedly  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore the  Germans  are  able  to  become  keen  competi 
tors  in  the  pulp  markets  and  shipments  will  be  only 
spasmodic. 

Swedish  Pulp  Cargoes. 

The  Swedish  authorities  have  notified  the  British 
Trade  Department  that  on  account  of  the  disasters 
and  damage  caused  by  cargoes  of  wood  pulp  absorb 
ing  water,  the  Swedish  Department  of  Finaiu'c  is 
at  present  considering  new  regulations  which  havi^ 
been  proposed  and  are  expected  to  come  into  force 
very  shortly.     According  to     this     proposal     vessels 


trading  in  the  Baltic  or  on  longer  trades  must  not 
carry  on  deck  a  larger  cargo  of  wood  pulp  than  cor- 
responds to  the  weight  of  a  deck  cargo  which  the  ves- 
sel can  carry  without  hazarding  her  stability  minus 
the  weight  of  the  maximum  quantity  of  water  ab- 
sorbable during  the  voyage.  This  latter  weight  will 
be  calciilated  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  dry  pulp  and  33  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  wet  pulp. 
If  pulp  is  stowed  on  an  open  deck  an  absorbent  at 
least  .50  millimetres  thick  must  be  placed  beneath  the 
cargo.  An  empty  space  must  be  allowed  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  the  pulp  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  water  and  all  scuppers  nmst  be  left  open. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  not  long  ago  a  steamer 
laden  with  pulp  encountered  a  gale  and  turned  turtle 
and  disappeared  with  all  the  crew,  except  one  or  two. 
Another  point  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that 
new  shipping  regulations  mean  prices  being  affected 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  now  if  this  latest  order 
will  give  the  Swedish  pulp  men  an  excuse  for  higher 
t|uotations   in  London. 

Notelets. 

Wrapping  pajjcrs  have  been  increaseti  in  price  to 
the  extent  of  .$25  by  the  British  mills.  There  is  a  good 
demand  in  England  today  for  these  papers  and  the 
increase  per  ton  is  readily  paid.  Canadian  mill  men 
jilease  note. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Cross  will  shortly  lectui'e  on  new  raw  ma- 
terials in  London.  His  lectures  before  scientific  bod- 
ies are  always  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Lewis  Evans,  President  of  the  British  Paper 
Makers  Association,  is  retiring  from  the  chair  this 
year. 

Mather  and  Piatt,  Ltd.,  the  well-known  papermak- 
ers  engineers,  are  increasing  tlieir  capital  b.v  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  share  list. 

Last  year  the  U.S.A.  made  big  shipments  of  new.s- 
print   to  India — more   than  the  British. 

Norway  is  selling  newsprint  at  630  Kronor  per  1,- 
000  kilos  net  f.o.b.  but  supplies  are  reported  to  be  lim- 
ited. 

The  demand  for  China  Claj'  is  good.  It  is  hoped  to 
pi-oduce  soap  from  an  extract  of  china  clay  in  the  near 
future. 

Chemicals  in  London  are  unchanged.  Salt  Cake 
is  £7  15s.  a  ton ;  Sulphate  of  Alumina.  £13  5s.  to 
£lcS  a  ton;  Sulphur  £32  and  rolls  £22;  bleaching  pow- 
der £18  to  £20  a  ton;  soda  crystals  £5  10s.  a  ton  and 
alum  £19  per  ton. 

.\bout  200  tons  of  sulphite  ai'rived  recently  from 
( 'anada. 

There  is  a  read.x'  sale  for  ('anadian  sulphite  in  tlu' 
lli'itisb    market    at    present. 


BUILT  FOR  PAPER  MILL,  STILL  WAITING. 

The  Gaiianaquc,  Ont.  Reporter  sa.vs  that  the  report 
of  early  activity  in  extending  the  plant  of  the  Toronto 
Paper  Maniifactui'iug  Co.  at  Coi'uwall  I'ccalls  to  mem- 
(ii'v  that  the  building  at  present  owned  b.v  Mr.  W.  J. 
riibson  near  the  month  of  the  Gananoque  River,  was 
iiriginall.x'  erected  for  a  paper  mill.  But  after  it  was 
i'(]iuplet!Mi  the  end  wall  near  the  river  settled  slightly 
rind  tlic  p;iper  manufacturer  declined  to  put  his  mach- 
iiifi>  in  ii  and  located  elsewhere — possibl.\-  in  Coni- 
wall.  Tlic  defect  in  the  wall  was  afterwards  remedied 
and  I  lie  building  has  since  housed  a  luimber  of  dif- 
Icreiit  industries.  It  would  make  a  first-class  location 
for  a  paper  mill  today  and  Gananoque  would  be  glad 
to  welcome  such  an  industry. 
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ABITIBI'S  RECORD-BREAKING  WEEK. 


••Tho  Hroki'  llustlor'  is  luippy  over  the  results  of  the 
week  ending  February  7.  There  was  loss  broke  to 
hustle.     We  <niote:- 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  tons  of  newsprnit  on 
Thursday,  Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  and  a  half  tons 
of  newsprint  on  Friday;  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
and  a  half  tons  of  newsprint  on  Satnrflny. 

This  is  a  concise  but  striking  resume  oi'  the  i-eeord 
in  newsprint  production  whicli  the  Abitibi  Mills  have 
reached.  Three  vcars  and  a  half  of  cairful.  panistak- 
iiig  effort  are  behind  last  week's  achievement.  Months 
and  months  of  research  work,  bnig  periods  of  careful 
planning  of  the  disposition  of  material  and  men,  the 
closest  co-operation  between  every  branch  or  the  great 
plant,— all  were  necessary  to  the  consummation^  of  this 
record  week,  the  results  of  which  must  be  griitifying  vi 
the  hi'diest  sense  of  the  word  to  •■vryoni'  concerned. 

On  Thursday,  February  5th,  the  paper  mill  ^  ran 
ahead  of  all  lircvious  daily  records,  pro.lucing  253.1o 
tons  of  newsprint,  or  an  average  of  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-five  ponnds  per  inch  of  trimmeil  wire.  No.  4 
machine  in  particular,  distinguished  herself  by  showing 
an  operating  efficiency  of  99.9  per  cent,  with  only 
three  breaks  in  the  24  hours.  Big  No.  1  nui-lune  show- 
ed 97.9  per  cent,  operating  efficiency,  with  len  breaks: 
No.  2  machine  showed  95.4  per  cent  operating  e,-ficiency 
with  seven  breaks;  No.  3  machine  showed  94..')  per  cent 
operating  efficiency,  with  three  breaks. 

Good  as  this  day's  production ,  was,  on  FrnUiy  tiic 
mill  went  one  better,  producing  253.61  tons,  .n-  ;;h  aver 
age  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pounds  per 
inch  of  trimmed  wire.  Nos.  1  and  4  machines  dropped 
a  little  behind  their  records  of  the  previous  day,  but 
Nos.  2  and  3  forged  ahead  and  f  n-rd  the  g.-n-iiil  <iv- 
erage  up. 

There  were  fewer  breaks  than  on  tlif  previous  nay. 
divided  up  as  follows:— No.  1  maciiinc  12:  No.  2.  fi;  No. 
3,  4;  and  No.  4,  6  breaks. 

The  operating  efficiency  of  the  respective  macliun- 
worked  out  as  follows :— No.  1  machine.  !I3.7  i>cr  ci-ni^ 
No.  2,  97.6  per  cent:  No.  3.  97.6  per  cent:  No.  4.  I'ti.T 
lier  cent. 

Saturday,  however,  was  the  l)anncr  chiy  tor  trie  Aln- 
tibi  Mills.  All  records  were  smashed.  Xos.  1  and  4 
machines  coming  back  into  their  own.  Of  course^.  No. 
4  could  hardly  break  the  high  record  she  set  hers.-lf  on 
the  previous  Thursday,  but  with  9!t.6  per  cent  effi- 
ciency she  almost  equalled  it.  No.  1  machine  broke  her 
own  "individual  record  by  averaging  up  an  operating 
efficiency  of  98.7  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  Xos.  L' 
and  3  ks-pt  up  their  usiial  splendid  work.  No.  2  aver- 
aging 94.2  per  cent  in  operating  efficiency  and  No.  ■'< 
averaging  96.4  per  cent. 

The  number  of  breaks  also  decreased.  No.  1  macliin.' 
totalling  9  for  the  twenty-four  hours;  No.  2  machine 
only  three:  No.  3  machine,  five:  and  No.  4  machine, 
nine. 

The  week  ending  February  4th  is  thus  the  ureatest 
production  week  in  the  liistory  of  the  Abitibi  plant. 
One  thousand  tour  hundred  and  eighty-four  tons  four- 
teen liui'dred  pounds  of  newsprint  were  produced  in 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours.  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 4th.  was  the  Abitibi  plant's  biggest  day  with  a  pro- 
duction of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  and  one-half  tons 
for  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  hoys  have  set  a  high  standard  to  live  up  i...  and 
a    liigb    record    lo  suri>ass.      Their   energies   are   aiivadx 


bending  to  the  task,  liowever,  and  the  same  |)erscver- 
ing  co-operation  will  no  doubt  set  .stiU  higher  marks  in 
the  not  far  distant  future. 

No  wonder  President  Anson  wired  the  mill  as  fol- 
lows:— New  York,  P'ebrnary  U),  1920:  'William  Zieiuan, 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  ('omi)any.  Limited,  Iroipiois 
Falls,  Ontario: — My  congratulations  to  you  and  all  onr 
employees  on  your  splendid  j)roduction  record  for  last 
week.  I  greatly  api)reciate  the  combined  effort  and  co- 
operation of  the  entire  force  which  must  have  been  ex- 
tended to  attain  this  result. —  (Signed)  F.  H.  Anson. 


F.  N.  BURT  HAD  BEST  YEAR. 

F.  N.  Burt  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto  had  a  recoril  year 
in  1919.  The  annual  report  for  1919  shows  ])rofits 
of  !|>795,719,  compared  with  $470,376,  an  increa.se  of 
•'f;325,000  over  the  year  which  had  been  the  best  in 
the  company's  history.  In  addition,  thei'e  have  been 
important  extensions  to  plants,  which  have  been  paid 
for  out  of  profits,  while  liabilities  have  been  reduced, 
and  liquid   assets   increased. 


Nemise  Gouin,  Crown  lands  agent  at  Amos.  P.  tj. 
died  early  this  week  at  the  age  of  52.  He  was  a 
lirother  of  Sir  Lomer  Gouin.  premier  of  the  Prfivince. 


THOROLD  MAN  IS  'WHIRLED  TO  DEATH  IN 
BELTING. 

Tliorold.  Feb.  12. — Wilfred  Mills  was  accidentally 
killed  about  7  o'clock  yesterday  evening  while  at 
work  at  the  Ontario  Paper  Company.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  an  oiler  and  it  is  thought  he  became  caught 
in  a  belt  and  was  whirled  to  his  death.  Ivo  one  saw 
the  accident,  but  his  body,  terribly  mangled,  was  dis- 
i-ovei-ed  by  a  fellow-workman.  An  inquest  is  being 
held   b\-  Coroner  Herod. 


Aljitibi  Paper  Mills  started  full  blast  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  all  re|)airs  being  completed.  The  pulp  mills 
had   been   operating  all   week   and  the   jjajier  mills  to 

half  eapaeity. 


THE  OVERSOLD  PAPER  MARKET 

The  condition  of  the  paper  market  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  the  government  in  its  annual  requested 
for  bids  (ui  pai)er  need  for  government  supplies  I'c- 
ceived  no  bids  whatever  on  either  news  or  book  pa|i- 
er.  This  probably  was  not  intended  as  a  rebuke  to 
the  government's  waste  and  extravagance  in  the  use 
of  a  scarce  article,  but  it  might  well  have  been. — 
Pierkshire    Courier. 


FOREIGN  BOOKS  FREE  OF  DUTY. 

Ottawa,  Out,.  Kcli.  24. — Enquiry  at  the  Customs  De- 
partment as  to  whether  books  jirinted  in  the  German 
and  Austrian  languages  were  admitted  free  into  Can- 
ada while  those  in  English  were  subject  to  a  dutv.  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  this  statement.  Item  172  in  the 
Canadian  tariff  jjrovides  for  the  free  admission  "of 
books  jji-inted  in  any  language  other  than  the  English 
and  French  languages,  or  in  any  two  languages  not 
iieing  English  or  French,  or  in  an>-  three  or  more 
languages." 

An  official  of  the  de)>artment  [jointed  out  that  thi.s 
item  had  been  in  the  Canadian  tariff  for  nearlj'  25 
years  and  that  the  customs  department  had  no  author- 
ity under  the  Act  to  prohibit  books  jirinted  in  nerinan 
Ironi  enteriinr  Canada. 


Kebruiirv  L'6.   1920 
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Technical  Section 


Annual  Business  Meeting  of  Technical  Section 


The  reports  of  cominittee.s  ami  the  iliseiissioiis  of 
tliem  is  eontiinied  from  the  last  issue  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine.  Another,  and  probably  final,  instal- 
ment will  apjiear  next  week.  On  another  page  will 
be  found  the  discussion  of  the  I'elative  merits  of  wide 
and  medium  width  paper  machines. 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON   EDUCATION 

By  T.  L.  (JROSkiLEY,  Toronto,  Chairman. 

Your  eomiuittee  has  much  pleasure  in  reporting 
that  Education  is  one  of  the  most  active  si;bjeets  in 
both  Federal  and  I'rovincial  arenas. 

At  the  recent  Naticuial  Industrial  Conference  at  Ot- 
tawa, representatives  of  both  employees  and  employ- 
ers in  the  paper  industry  were  present  and  your  eom- 
tnittee  wns  represented  in  the  tliird  group.  Very  im- 
])ortant  resolutions  dealing  with  the  status  of  teach- 
ers, and  compulsory  education  were  unanimously  pas- 
sed. 

At  Winnipeg,  a  National  Conference  on  Citizenship 
in  Education  took  place  in  October  last.  It  was  largely 
attended  from  all  ])arts  of  Canada,  by  reprjsentatives 
of  industry,  education,  reliaion  and  tnunieipalities. 
This  movement  is  of  si)ecial  impoi'tance  in  pajit'r  mill 
communities,  because  of  the  large  numbers  of  cbildreu 
in  such   places  whose  parents  are  of  foreign  birth. 

Wc  report  as  follows  on  the  sjjecial  activities  of 
your  committee. 

TEXT    l^OOKS.— Satisfactory      progress-     is      being 
made  and  this  matter  will   be   brought   before  .\ou   in 
a  report  by  the  cliainium   of  tlie  joint  executive  com 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  project. 

.VKMIT  SCHOOLS.— Classes  arc  in  operation  in 
sevcial  towns  among  which  are.  Port  Arthur,  llawkes- 
bury,  Iroipujis  Kails.  Sturgeon  Falls,  Espanobi  and 
Cornwall.  The  classes  at  Thorold  did  iu)t  reoiteii  this 
winter  partly  due  to  local  couditons  and  partly  to  the 
opening  of  evening  classes  in  the  Collegiate  Institute 
at  St.  Catherines.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  these  clas- 
ses inci-easing  in  number  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  maintain  these  and  start  others,  so  that  when 
the  new  text  books  are  ready  there  will  be  in  all 
lilaces  some   organization  to   help  the   students. 

STUDENTS"  VACATION  WORK.— Some  thirty 
university  students  from  all  inulergraduate  years  en 
tered  the  mills  in  the  past  summer.  About  75%  of 
these  made  good  and  will  be  welcomed  back  next 
year,  if  they  wish  to  returi]. 

Nine  essays  havxe  been  submitted  iu  tlu'  prize  com- 
petition, and  wp  shall  shortly  have  the  report  of  the 
judges. 

The  students  represented  AlcGill.  Queen 's.  Toronto. 
Laval,   and   Nova   Scotia    universities. 

We  would  like  to  have  some  idea  of  the  niaiuier  in 
which  th^se  men  were  paid  ami  to  have  suggi  stions 
im  this  point  from  mills  in  which  thjse  men  worked. 

In  our  opinion  the  Ijesl  woi-k  can  be  had  and  re 
suits  obtained  by  keeping  the  man  at  one  or  two  jobs 
in  one  departmiMit     arli  vacation,  in  order  that  he  nia.\ 


get  a  better  grounding  in  the  work  and  principles  of 
each  branch. 

EDUCATION  REFORM.-Your  committee  has 
I'een  in  close  touch  with  the  organization  which  is  en- 
deavoring to  secure  changes  in  the  administration  and 
curricula  of  schools  with  a  view  to  con.servation  of 
time  and  energy  on  the  part  of  children,  especially  in 
the    primary   departments. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Stephenson  is  secretary  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  you  are  also  represented  by  another  member 
of  your  committee. 

A  memorial  with  recommendations  has  been  sent 
to  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Premier  of  each 
province,  and  it  is  planned  to  have  a  deputation  wait 
on  each  to  urge  adoption  of  these  recommendations. 
The  first  of  the.se  deputations  waited  on  the  Pi-em- 
ier   of   Ontario,    Hon.  E.    C.    Drury.    and    Minister    of 


T.    L.   CROSSLEY. 
Cliairman  Education  Committee. 

l^^ducatiou,  Hon.  K.  II.  Grant,  recentlv.  The  tleputa- 
tion  consisted  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Goodwin,"  Chairman,  Mr. 
Tom  Moore,  ]-resident  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of 
Canada,  Messrs.  Segsworth  and  Dunlap,  of  the  Mining 
institute  i)f  Canada,  and  the  chairman  of  your  com- 
mittee. The  ministers  gave  close  and  interested  at- 
tention and  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment  jiromising  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  he!]). 

Your  committee  luis  received  a  number  of  letters 
ti'om  youii!.'-  m-n.  sonn^  of  thiMn  being  returned  sol- 
diers, as  to  tbr  |)i'ospects  for  the  future  in  the  Jjulp 
and  paper  industry.  In  all  ca.ses  we  have  advised  a  tin 
iversity  training  if  possible,  with  vacation  work  bi 
mills,  followed  by  employment  in  mills  to  obtain  first 
hand  experience  to  fill  nut  their  knowledge  of  basa! 
principles. 
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Instead  of  readiug  his  report,  Mr.  Crossley  said:  I 
don't  know  as  it  is  necessary  to  re-read  the  report. 
You  have  it  before  you,  and  I  will  just  go  over  it  rap- 
idly, as  there  are  a  few  points  in  it.  ui)oii  which  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  some  discussion. 

There  is  a  great  deal  going  on  in  various  ways  in 
reference  to  education.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  topics 
of  the  day  in  every  industry.  The  textile  industry 
is  especially  interested  in  this,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  industries,  and  a  number  of  communities,  be- 
cause it  is  recognized  that  the  conditions  which  are 
prevailing  in  sueh  countries  today  as  Russia,  and 
Mexico  and  a  great  deal  of  Europe  today,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  not  so  much  technical  education,  but  educa- 
tion on  the  proper  basis,  so  our  sub.iect  is  one  of  the 
most   important   subjects  to   be   eonsidcred   today. 

There  was  an  Industrial  t'onferenee  held  at  Ot- 
tawa last  fall,  and  at  that  Conference  resolutions 
were  put  through  with  reference  to  teachers'  salaries. 
This  is  one  of  the  weak  points  in  our  educational 
system  from  the  Primary  classes  clear  up  to  the  Uni- 
versities, this  question  of  salaries  to  instruetors.  and 
also  the  question  of  a  compulsory  education,  and  the 
unification  of  lines  of  educational  work  throughout 
the   Dominion. 

Then  a  conference  was  held  in  Winnipeg,  also  last 
fall,  Avith  reference  to  the  requirements  of  education 
for  citizenship  and  that  also  has  a  strong  l)earing  on 
all  industries,  and  especially  upon  our  own  iudustiy. 
where  a  great  number  of  foreigners  are  employed,  and 
one  of  the  chief  things  both  for  technical  work  and 
for  safety  work  is  that  these  men  shall  be  able  to  un- 
derstand the  English  language  primarily,  and  then 
understand  intelligently  the  instruction  they  receive. 
Now,  as  to  our  own  special  activities  wih  reference 
to  the  question  of  text  books.  We  shall  hear  directly 
from  the  "Chief"  Executive   on   that   sub.iect. 

As  to  night  schools:  Classes  are  in  operation  in  sev- 
eral towns  amongst  which  are  Port  Artluir,  Hawkes- 
burv.  Iroquois  Falls,  Sturgeon  Falls.  Espanola.  and 
Cornwall.  The  classes  at  Thorold  did  not  re-open 
this  winter,  j^artly  due  to  local  conditions,  and  jiartly 
to  the  opening  of  evening  classes  in  the  Collegiate  In- 
stitute at  St.  Catherines.  It  is  gratifyin-r  to  find  tbes" 
elas.ses  increashig  in  number  and  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  maintain  these  and  start  others,  so  that 
when  the  new  text  books  are  ready,  there  will  be  in 
all  places  some  organization  to  help  the  students. 

T  would  like  to  read  a  portion  of  a  letter  received 
from  Mr.  Hovey,  of  the  Abitibi  Company  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  lines  on  which  the  mills  can  organize  to 
work  for  educational  progress.  He  says  they  have 
a  committee  whose  business  it  is  to  eivoperate  with 
the  town  schools  in  regard  to  preliminarv  instruction 
and  another  to  look  after  special  talks  and  discussions 
on  mill  operation  for  men  who  are  ipialified  for  ad- 
vanced work. 

You  will  notice  from  this  that  they  have  organized 
for  educational  work,  under  two  sub-divisions,  one  to 
attend  to  the  elementary  work  in  connection  with  the 
local  schools,  and  the  other  committee  will  attend  to 
the  senior  work,  and  the  teebnical  requirements  for 
their  own  mills:  I  think  the  Spanish  River  Company 
is  operating  something  alon;.'  the  same  lines  as  well. 
Summer  Work  for  Students  a  Success. 
With  refereiK'c  to  the  students"  vocational  work 
We  have  had  one  season  last  vear-  our  first  season- 
on  an  organized  basis.  The  Universities  are  taking  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  this  matter,  and  last  summer 


s(jme  of  the  students  were  employed  in  the  differeut 
nulls  and  from  the  reports  which  we  have  at  hand. 
1  think  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  say  that  seventy-five 
percent  of  these  men  made  good,  and  will  be  welcom- 
ed back  to  their  mills,  if  the  want  to  go,  for  another 
season.  In  most  cases  the  nien  were  put  to  work  at 
whatever  was  required  of  them — ^whatever  work  re- 
(piired  a  little  more  help,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
men  loyally  took  up  the  work  laid  before  them,  and  in 
some  cases  were  give  special  care  in  going  through 
the  mills.  We  do  not  recommend  that  students  be 
given  preference  in  the  mills  over  other  men.  It  is 
liable  to  lead  to  jealousy,  ami  somewiiat  divide  the 
object  for  which  we  are  striving,  but  if  the  student 
when  he  reaches  the  mills,  is  given  to  understand  that 
lie  can  make  what  observations  he  likes,  and  will 
be  expected  to  do  whatever  work  is  laid  before  him, 
and  be  treated  on  a  purely  business  basis,  he  will  get 
along  better.  [  would  like  to  read  one  or  two  extracts 
received  with  reference  to  these  students. 

Here  is  one  from  one  mill.  Speaking  of  a  student 
it  says:  "He  showed  good  ability  for  technical  work, 
and  had  a  good  ])ersonality  around  the  plant."" 

With  reference  to  another  man.  we  learn  that :  '  'He 
had  good  ability,  and  may  develop  later  on,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  should  want  liim  again."  You  see, 
we  have  to  take  tho.se  chances. 

Here  is  another  case,  I  would  like  to  cite.  Speak- 
ing of  a  student,  the  mill  says,  "He  became  a  member 
of  the  Union,  and  was  a  good  mixer  and  although  it  is 
undecided  whether  he  will  return  to  us  next  year  ow- 
ing to  some  of  his  personal  plans,  if  he  desires  to,  we 
desire   to   have   him." 

Here  is  another:  It  says,  "  Ue  began  work  as  a 
boom  helper  on  July  4th.  19Ut.  After  two  weeks,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  wood-room  where  he  worked 
ou  chippers.  and  on  the  conveyors,  later  going  to  the 
groundwood  mill,  and  doing  the  same  as  two  others 
tlid.  His  work  was  most  satisfactory.  He  became  an 
enthusiastic  Union  man. attended  the  meetings  regu- 
larly, and  got  well  acquainted  with  everybody.  He 
showed  ability  to  use  his  head,  and  is  planning  his 
college  work  for  the  coming  year,  so  that  it  may  be 
of  direct  benefit  to  him  when  returning  to  us  next 
year,   after  graduation.'" 

So  you  will  .see  it  is  a  very  im|)iirti\nt  feature  of  our 
work  that  we  should  prepare  a  man  for  the  future 
technical  openings  in  the  industry. 

In  connection  with  this:  nine  essays  have  been  writ- 
ten in  competition  for  the  prizes,  and  we  shall  know 
about  these  sometime  soon,  when  the  results  of  the 
Judges  are  sent  in. 

The  students  working  in  the  mills  represented 
McGill.  Queen  "s,  Toronto.  Laval  and  Nova  Scotia 
Universities,  and  in  this  connection  in  the  discussion 
which  may  follow  the  report  of  your  committee,  we 
would  like  to  have  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  men  were  paid,  and  we  would  like  suggestions 
as  to  this  from  the  mills  in  which  the  men  worked. 
It  would  be  desirable,  perhaps,  to  have  something  ui 
the  wav  of  a  uniform  basis  of  pay  for  these  students, 
something  that  would  unify  opportunities,  or  equalize 
their  opportunities. 

In  our  opinion,  the  best  results  wmild  be  obtauied 
hv  keeping  the  men  at  one  or  two  jobs  in  one  Depart- 
ment each  vacation,  in  order  that  he  may  get  a  better 
srounding  in  the  work  and  the  principles  of  each 
branch,  and  not  try  to  put  a  man  right  through  the 
mill  in  one  season. 


Fpbruarv  i'H.   1920. 
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Broader  Aspects  of  Committee's  Work. 

Your  committer  has  been  in  close  toncli  with  the  or- 
jj^auization  which  is  endeavoring  to  secure  changes 
in  the  administration  and  curricula  of  schools  ^vith 
a  view  to  conservation  of  time  and  energy  on  the  part 
of    children,    especially    in    the    primary    departments. 

Mr.  J.  X.  Stephenson  is  secretary  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  you  are  also  repi'eseuted  by  another  member 
of   your   committee. 

A  memorial  with  recommendations  has  been  sent 
to  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Premier  of  each  Pro- 
vince, and  it  is  planned  to  have  a  deputation  wait 
upon  each  to  urge  the  adoption  nf  these  recommend- 
ations. 

The  first  of  these  deputations  waited  on  the  Prem- 
ier of  Ontario,  the  Hon.  E.  C.  Drury,  and  Minister  of 
Education,  Hon.  R.  H.  Grant,  recently.  The  deputa- 
tion consisted  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Goodwin,  Chairman,  Mr. 
Tom  Moore,  President  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Coun- 
cil of  Canada,  and  Messrs  Segsworth  and  Dunlap,  of 
the  Mining  Institute  of  Canada,  and  the  chairman  of 
your  committee.  The  Ministers  gave  close  attention 
and  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  naovement, 
promising  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  help. 

Deputations  will  be  organized  from  this  special 
committee  to  each  of  the  Provincial  Governments  with 
view  of  reforming  education,  and  shaping  education 
better  for  the  future  of  the  child,  so  that  there  will 
be  as  little  waste  of  time  as  possible  in  the  teaching 
of  the  children,  and  also  in  some  way,  if  ])ossible,  to 
consolidate  the  similar  schools  aiul  equalize  the  op- 
portunities of  the  children  in  the  communities  not  so 
well  populated. 

Your  committee  has  also  received  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  j-oung  men,  some  of  them  returned  soldiers. 
They  write  in  asking  whether  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry- is  a  good  industry,  and  r.^turned  soldiers  have 
written  us  asking  us  as  to  the  pulp  and  jiajier  indus- 
try, and  we  reply  that  wherever  ]iossible  they  should 
secure  university  training,  with  vacation  work  in 
mills,  followed  by  employment  in  mills  to  obtain  first- 
hand experience  to  fill  out  their  knowledge  of  basic 
principles. 

Your  committee  would  be  vovy  glad  U>  Iwive  as  much 
discussion    on    these    various    phases    as    possible,    but 
I   think  before  we  have  any  discussion  on  these  mat^ 
ters,  we  should  hear  from  the  text-book  committee. 
PrBparation   of   Text-books   Discussed. 

Mr.  Carruthers,  chairman  of  doint  Executive,  said: 
In  order  to  save  time,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Kellogg  to  read 
the  progress  report.  He  has  already  prepared  it  and 
had  it  printed,  and  he  will  read  it,  and  that  will  give 
you  a  fair,  comprehensive  idea  of  what  progress  has 
been  made  up  to  date.  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  editor, 
is  here,  who  will  be  pleased  to  s\ipiilemcnt  any  in 
formation    required. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  would  like  to  give  you 
some  information  as  regards  the  financial  standing 
of  the  committee.  The  receipts  from  Canada  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  this  text-book  up  to  the  fif- 
teenth of  this  month,  were  .$5,815.92.  The  expendi- 
tures were  $2,892.31,  leaving  a  balance  of  $2i»2:i.()l. 

The  United  States  receipts  were  .$8023.84  :expendi 
tures,  $7847.75;  balance  $176.09.  The  total  receipts 
for  Canada  and  the  United  States  were  $13,839.36; 
the  total  expenditures,  $10,740.06  leaving  a  balance 
of  $3039.30. 

We  endeavored  to  be  careful  in  these  expenditures 
and  Ave  feel  that  no  money  has  been  spent  without  get- 


ling  commensurate  results.  We  still  have  a  verj^  ex- 
pensive part  of  the  work  lo  be  performed.  Our  con- 
tract with  the  publishers,  while  it  includes  the  pre- 
paration of  mainiscript  etc.,  still  we  are  obliged  to 
stand  the  expense  of  preparing  the  illustrations,  in 
order  to  make  the.se  text  books  of  maximum  value, 
and  we  propose  to  be  rather  profuse  with  these  li 
lustrations  and  have  them  prepared  with  as  great  ac- 
curacy as  possible. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  Joint  Execu- 
tive Committee  on  Vocational  Education,  was  call- 
ed on  for  the  Progi-ess  Report  and  replied ; 

As  you  all  doubtless  know,  sometime  ago  your  com- 
mittee adopted  the  policy  of  issuing  periodically,  but 
not  at  regular  intervals,  what  is  called  a  "Progress 
Report"  showing  just  exactly  what  the  status  is  at 
each  one  of  the.se  periods  in  the  preparation  of  the.se 
ti'Xt    books.      These    have    been    sent   to   all   committee 
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iiieinhers  and  lo  all  contributors  to  the  fund,  and 
iniblished  in  the  technical  jonnials  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  entire  industry  informed. 

The  Third  Progress  Report  that  came  out,  as  of 
October  first,  gave  a  detail  of  twenty-five  sections 
that  are  to  go  into  the  text  books,  as  planned  for  at 
that  time,  With  the  approximate  nundier  of  pages,  and 
the  stage  of  preparation  it  had  reached  showing  a  total 
as  far  as  could  be  reached,  of  something  over  two 
thousand   printed  pages  in  the  final   volumes. 

The  Progress  Report  which  has  just  come  out, 
lirings  up  to  date  the  information  given  at  that  time. 
iu  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  different  sections, 
the  twenty-five  sections  to  be  grouped  into  four  vol- 
umes, and  the  information  given  by  Editor  Stephen- 
son upon  the  preparation  of  the  different  parts  of 
these  four  volumes,  as  of  January  fifteenth. 

Mr.  Kellogg  here  read  the  Fourth  Progress  Report 
which  was  published  in  the  Pulp  iind  Paper  ^Magazine 
CHI    January    22nd. 

First  Manuscript  in  Publisher's  Hands 

■].  X.  Stephenson,  editor  of  the  Text-books  made 
a  supplementary  statement,  as  follows; 

A  week  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  on  to  the 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  the  first  portion  of  the 
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manuscript  which  consisted  of  the  section  on  Arith- 
metic, and  the  section  of  How  to  Head  Drawing^s,  with 
illustrations  for  each.  The  McGraw-Hill  Hook  Com- 
pany are  planniiifr  to  set  up  in  type,  as  it  will  finally 
appear,  four  pages  or  so,  showing  the  ty])c,  in  its  ap- 
])earanee  and  size  and  character,  also  the  cuts  illus- 
trating the  drawings  and  also  the  manner  in  which 
the  half-tone  reproductions  will  api)ear.  This  will 
be  printed  in  four  or  five  varieties  of  |)aper,  illustrat- 
ing the  various  grades  available  and  the  effect  produc- 
ed by  using  these  different  grades,  on  which  the  hook 
may  be  printed.  This  sample  will  be  sent  out  tn  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  for  their  approval  ami 
for  their  choice  of  the  manner  in  which  tlir  liixik 
will  best  appear. 

There  will  be  many  helf-tone  engravings,  but  where 
especial  detail  is  necessary  it.  is  planned  to  put  them 
on  separate  pai)er,  have  them  put  in  as  inserts,  as  for 
instances,  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  in  reproducing 
the    photo-micrographs. 

Since  the  Fourth  Progress  Report  was  drawn  up 
we  have  completed  eighty-two  drawings  for  the  Kle- 
mentary  Electricity,  and  that  number  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  we  are  trying  to  show 
the  thing  in  pictures.  The  Applieatiou  of  Mathe- 
matics has  been  cheeked  up  against  the  drawings, 
and  that  is  ready  to  go  to  the  printer  when  he  needs 
it.  The  section  on  Electricity  is  also  ready,  and  I  have 
received  further  portion.s  of  the  work  on  Chemistry. 
There  is  still  a  chapter  to  come  in  on  some  of  the  more 
important  me^Rinisms  we  find  in  the  construction  of 
paper  and  pulp  mill  machinery,  but  there  should  not 
be  any  particular  delay  insg^ttiug  that  through. 

As  was  pointed  out,  we  are  trying  to  get  the  sec- 
tions done  pretty  much  in  order,  and  there  is  the 
psychological  question  Avhich  comes  in  as  regards 
the  issuing  of  the  books.  While  we  may  have  to  waii 
a  while,  we  fully  expect  to  have  Volume  I  fully  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  coming  summer,  or  at  least, 
in  the  early  fall,  but  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  make 
that  immediately  available  in  bound-volume  form; 
the  reason  being  that  most  of  our  prospective  students 
are  those  who  are  already  in  the  industry,  a  good 
many  of  whom  are  high-school  gi-adnates,  and  a  good 
many  college  graduates  who  have  all  had  the  prelim- 
inarv  instruction,  but  who  want  to  go  Further.  If  we 
send  out  alone  our  first  volume  that  contains  very  lit- 
tle, if  anything,  of  immediate  practical  vahre  to  thes'^ 
men,  some  of  them  will  get  cold  feet  on  the  whole  pro 
position,  and  we  don't  want  to  give  them  a  chance 
for  that  sort  of  discouragement.  So,  the  idea  was 
to  go  ahead  with  volume  one,  and  print  it,  and  put  it 
in  pamjihlet  form  for  study,  and  perhaps  to  have  these 
immediately  available  if  anybody  wants  them  for 
cla.ss  instruction  such  as  schools,  as  the  Chairman 
has  mentioned.  We  shall  in  the  meantime  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  production  of  Volume 
TI/  whieli  covers  the  Manufacture  of  Pulps.  P.efore 
that  is  ready,  we  should  be  printing  Volnme  Til.  ;md 
starting  Volume  IV. 

As  soon  as  Volume  II  is  done  we  should  start  in  on 
the  distribution  of  the  first  two  volumes,  and  while 
doing  that  we  will  whet  the  appetite  of  those  who 
get  them,  so  they  will  be  even  more  insistent  that  the 
Editor  get  busy  and  pass  along  the  rest  of  the  work. 

I  may  say  that  manuscript  is  coming  in  all  the  tinle. 
and  if  there  were  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  day,  we  would  be  able  to  make  a  great  deal  more 
rapid  progress  than  we  do.  but  we  are  doing  the  best 


we  can  and  getting  the  stuff  out  as  rapidly  as  possible 
particularly  in  ragard  to  portions  of  Volume  II.  1 
would  like  to  urge  all  of  those  on  whom  authors  call 
for  information  to  give  us  full  and  immediate  assist- 
ance. This  i)roposition  was  started  by  the  Technical 
Secticni,  ami  it  is  up  to  the  members  to  stand  behind 
it,  and  give  all  the  assistance  they  can,  and  inaii.v  of 
you  can  give  a  good  deal  of  assistance  by  furnishing 
the  information  requested  by  the  Editor  and  authors. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  members  read  ovej 
the  Progress  Report,  and  the  Report  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  and  after  reading  them  over,  sit 
down  and  write  to  Mi-.  Stephenson,  and  put  in  theii 
suggestions  that  way. 

Replying  to  IVIr.  Wardle's  question  :  What  is  the 
cost  of  the  books  to  be? 

Mr.  Kellogg  said:  As  near  as  we  can  tell  the  cost 
of  the  text  books — if  you  want  to  buy  a  set— will  Ix- 
in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  dollars,  or  about  one 
cent  for  each  page,  for  the  books  in  printed  and  bound 
form.  For  the  separate  pamphlets  the  cost  will  have 
to  be  a  little  higher,  hut  the  cost  will  be  as  reasonable 
as  it  can  be  made.. 

Mr.  Crossley  asked  for  information  on  the  manage- 
ment of  educational  work  in  communities  where  the 
three-shift  day  is  in  operation.  He  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  members  of  the  Technical  Section  kee])  the 
Education  Committee  posted  of  any  developments  in 
education,   in   any   of   those   communities. 

The  Chairman  added:  I  hope  you  willcomply 
with  Mr.  Crossley's  request  to  give  him  full  details. 
Personally  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  him  the  information 
as  to  the  developments  in  our  community,  and  those 
which  we  shall  make  in  the  future. 

Technical  Section  committee  reports  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  them  will  be  continued  in  the  next  issue. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

B-4.  Production  of  fuel  alcohol  and  wood  pulp  in 
connection  with  the  sawmills  in  British  Columbia.  A. 
Halldcu.  Wes.  Lunibei-mnn.  October.  1!)1S.  p.  .-)9_r.T,. 

B-9.  Taking  an  inventory  of  Canada's  forest  as- 
sets. Can.  Lhrman  iV:  Womlworker.  Ma.\-  1.  1919.  p. 
136.  Summary  of  estimates  of  the  forest  resources  of 
the  different  provinces,  together  with  snmmarA^  of 
bulletin  on  the  lumber  industry.  is«;ii''d  by  the  Dom- 
inion  P>ureau  of  Statistics. — ('.  L. 

B-9.  Survejnng  the  forest  resources  of  Canada. 
R,  II.  Campbell,  Dir.-ctor  of  Forestry.  Can.  Lbrmu. 
&  Woc.dworker,  :May  1.  1919,  p.  134.  "  Review  of  what 
woods  are  found  in  the  different  provinces.  Charac- 
ter of  the  timber  and  the  land.  Pacific  coast  is  lum- 
berman's paradis'. — C.L. 

B-10.  British  Columbia  pulp  and  paper  industry 
under-developed.  Wes.  Lumberman,  Feb.v.  1919,  p. 
l.s.  Deiuiind  for  newsprint  in  Anstrali;.  exceeds  avail- 
ably supply;  other  markets  growing  in  importanc; 
more  mills  needed  at  the  Coast. — C.L. 

(Abstracts  continued  on  page  2'ls 


NEWSPAPER  HAILED   WITH   DELIGHT 

Great  re.ioieing  was  heard  on  the  streets  in  Oxiiow. 
Sask.,  on  Saturday  evening  when  it  was  known  that 
the  Winnipes:  papers  had  arrived.  After  a  laps?  of 
one  week  without  a  daily,  the  people  were  quite  eager 
to  again  read  the  news  of  the  outside  world.  Sounds 
lil;c  the  cxcitennnt  of  having  the  stage  coach  arrive. 
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(iood  progress  is  beiufi'  made  with  the  additions  to 
the  factory  in  Hamilton,  Out.,  of  the  National  Paper 
(Joods  Limited,  manufacturers  of  envelopes,  tablets, 
papeteries  etc.  The  addition  is  52  x  70  feet  in  area, 
three  stories  high  and  will  contain  approximately  12,- 
000  square  feet  of  space.  It  is  being-  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  capacity  in  the  company's  sta- 
tionery department.  It  is  expected  that  the  building 
will  be  completed  about  April  1st.  From  25  to  35  ad- 
ditional  employees  will   be   taken   on. 

John  Curran,  a  veteran  newspaper  publisher  of 
Orillia,  died  in  that  town  on  Feb.  16th  from  pneumo- 
ia.  Born  in  Ireland  in  1839,  the  late  ^Ir.  Curran  came 
to  Orillia  about  fortj'  five  years  ago  and  founded  the 
Orillia  News-Letter.  Plis  first  journalistic  venture 
was  the  Essex  Centre  Chronicle  which  he  conducted 
from  1880  to  1884.  He  then  returned  to  Orillia,  bring- 
ing the  Canadian  Workman  witli  him,  which  paper 
was  made  the  official  organ  of  the  United  Workmen 
in  1895.  Mr.  Curran  was  editing  that  publication  at 
the  time  he  was  taken  ill.  He  is  stirvived  by  his  wife 
and  a  family  of  twelve,  one  of  the  daughters  being  the 
wife  of.  Major  Gray  of  Winnipeg. 

The  Kingston  branch  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Veter- 
ans have  agreed  to  purchase  nothing  from  the  United 
States  until  that  country  restores  the  value  of  the 
Canadian  dollar  to  one  hundred  cents.  The  members 
also  condemned  the  anti-British  attitude  of  the  Hearst 
papers  and  will  protest  to  Ottawa  against  these  pap- 
ers being  allowed  to  enter  this  country.  Thej'  will 
also  ask  that  Canadian  paper  mills  be  asked  not  to  sup- 
ply paper  to  the  Hearst  papers  and  the  ne-\vs  agents 
will  be  asked  not  to  handle  the  papers. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  building  which  tii.*  Alur- 
ray  Printing  Company  are  about  to  commence  to  erect 
on  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto,  will  be  com])leted  by 
about  July  1.  The  eompanj^  which  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est printing  eoncern.s  in  Toronto  intend  to  luit  up  a  six 
story  building  of  mill  eoustruetion  which  will  contain 
about  36,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  It  is  proposed 
to  instal  the  latest  style  of  machinery. 

Enquiry  by  a  representative  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  at  the  head  office  in  Toronto  of  the  Trusts 
and  Guarantee  Company  dieted  the  statement  that 
the  report  that  Canadian  and  American  financiers 
were  formerly  owned  by  the  Riviere  dii  Loup  Pidp 
Company,  was  altogether  premature.  The  manager  of 
the  Trusts  and  Guarantee  company,  which  now  holds 
the  plant,  stated  that  while  several  offers  had  been 
received  for  the  plant  none  had  as  yet  been  accepted 
nor  was  any  deal  likely  to  be  cousumated  for  at  least 
two  weeks.  The  plant  at  present  employs  50  mi  n,  and 
the  rejiort  stated  that  the  new  owners  would  employ 
1,000  hands,  develop  25,000  horse  power  and  open  up 
a  seaport  at  Riviere  du  Loup,  where  ships  may  come 
and  go  early  in  the  spring  and  late  in  the  fall. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills 
Company,  Limited,  was  held  at  the  head  office  of  the 
company  on  Richmond  Street,  Toronto,  on  February 
18tli,   when    the    reports    presented   showed   an    exceed- 


ingly satisfactory  year's  business  o])er;ftions.  A  pro- 
gress report  on  the  extension  being  built  to  the  com- 
pany's mill  at  Merriton'  was  submitted  and  although 
no  announcement  was  made  as  to  when  the  addition 
will  be  completed,  it  is  understood  that  the  company 
proposes  to  push  the  work  witli  energy  now  that  weath- 
er conditions  are  improving.  The  new  addition  will 
treble  the  output  of  the  company,  according  to  esti- 
mates made  when  the  work  was  undertaken.  All  the 
old  officers  were  elected  and  there  are  no  changes 
on  the  board  of  directors.  The  officers  re-elected 
are:  President  and  General  Manager,  George  Carruth- 
ers;  V^ice  President  and  treasurer.  I.  II.  Weldon  :  Sec- 
retary, S.  F.  Duncan. 

The  many  friends  in  the  Ontario  paper  trade,  of  E. 
II.  Wilkinson,  head  of  the  E.  H.  Wilkinson  Company, 
jobber.s.  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  will  regret  to  leani 
that  he,  his  wife  and  his  entire  family  are  laid  up  and 
suffering  from  the  flu. 

Among  the  victims  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  in 
Toronto  is  A.  P.  Costigane,  secretary  -and  engineer 
of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makei's  Safety  Assoc- 
iation, who  has  been  laid  up  for  .several  days.  Mr. 
Costigane  expects  to  be  back  in  his  office  in  the  Do- 
minion  Bank   building   shortly. 

Charles  F.  Allen,  who  is  known  throughout  Ontario 
as  a  traveller  of  many  years  standing  for  the  Buntiu, 
Reid  Company,  wholesale  paper  dealers,  Toronto,  has 
resigned  his  position  with  that  company  and  George 
Downie  will  in  futui'e  cover  the  territor.y  handled  by 
Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Allen  is  one  of  the  best  known  paper 
men  in  Ontario.  He  has  been  with  the  Buntin,  Reid 
Company  for  about  seventeen  years  and  for  some  time 
lately  was  the  sales  manager  for  the  firm.  Mr 
Downi,  who  succeeds  him  on  the  road  has  had  mau.v 
years  experience  in  the  paper  business,  having  been 
in  the  firm's  emplo.y  for  several  years. 

C.  J.  J.  Snider,  Managing  Editor  of  the  Toronto 
Evening  Telegi'am,  left  some  time  ago  for  Jamaica 
where  he  is  sojourning  for  his  health.  He  rented  his 
house  furnished  and  the  discovery  has  been  made  that 
the  house  has  been  looted,  presumably  by  the  tenants 
and  the  furnishings  moved  away  piecemeal.  Several 
arrests  have  been  made  in  Montreal  in  connection 
with   the   affair. 

The  Ontario  Minister  of  Education  has  decided  to 
continue  the  policy  adopted  by  his  prediecessor  in 
office,  Hon.  Dr.  H.  J.  Cody,  in  paying  to  the  publish- 
ers of  public  school  text  books  the  differencie  between 
contracts  made  under  pre-war  conditions  and  the  iie\\' 
contract  prioes  which  are  necessarily  higher  because 
of  the  increased  cost  of  all  supplies.  Under  the  plan 
it  will  be  possible  for  children  to  obtain  certain  of  th  ■ 
text-books  at  the  retail  price  that  has  been  charged 
for  some  years  past,  notwithstanding  the  greatly  in- 
creased cost  of  making  the  books. 

W.  M.  Findlay,  for  the  i)ast  five  yeai's  cuunected  with 
the  advertising  department  of  Willys-Overland  Inc.. 
Tol'i'do,  Ohio,  has  rejoined  the  advertising  firm  of 
.].  J.  Gibbons,  Limited,  Toronto,  with  which  organiza- 
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lion  he  was  o.onuected  lor  three  years  befor<>  goinp 
to  Toledo.  Mr.  Finlay  was  at  one  time  engaged  in 
editorial  work  on  Toronto.  Hamilton.  Oalt  and  Rrant- 
ford  papers. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Waterous  Engine 
Works  Company  of  Hrantford.  Out.,  that  they  have 
reached  an  agreement  whereby  the  well  known  oen- 
triftigal  seroen.  now  manufaotnred  by  the  Mullen  & 
Pope  Company  of  St.  Joseph.  Michigan,  will  noAV  be 
manufactured   and   sold   in  (Canada   by   the  Waterous 


PROVINCIAL  PAPER  MILLS  HOLD  ANNUAL 
MEETING  AT  TORONTO. 

The  balance  sheet  presented  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Com])any  Ltd.,  in  Toron- 
to on  Feb.  18th.  indicated  slightly  larger  profits  dur- 
intr  the  past  year  as  compared  with  the  previous  twelve 
months,  and"  it  Avas  shown  that  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness done  compared  very  favorably  with  the  record 
of  preceding  years.  The  total  aggregate  value  of 
sales  was  $3,838,415  and  these  were  confined  to  the 
Canadian  market,  although  the  directors  reported  that 
one  of  the  company's  customers  was  exportmg  an 
amount  equal  to  about  2%  of  the  total  sales  of  the 
company.  The  demand  for  paper  during  1919  was 
such  as' to  keep  the  company's  mills  operating  at  full 
capacity  and  according  to  the  directors"  report  the 
present  market  conditions  indicate  that  a  strong  de- 
mand will  prevail  during  1920.  It  Avas  stated  on  be- 
half of  the  Port  Arthur  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  that  that  in- 
stitution would  be  in  a  position  during  1920  to  pay 
all  accumulated  dividends  on  its  preferred  stocks, 
which  will  mean  a  substantial  increase  in  revenue  for 
the  company.  The  directors  further  reported  that  dur- 
ing the  year  the  balance  of  old  loan  from  the  Sterling 
Bank  was  paid  off,  and  bonds  amounting  to  ^To.OOO.OO 
that  were  issued  as  security  were  cancelled  and  the 
mortgage  discharged.  During  the  coming  year,  the 
balance  of  $25,000.00  and  an  old  loan  from  tiie  Imper- 
ial Bank  will  be  paid,  and  the  bonds  amounting  to 
$50,000.00  that  were  issued  as  security  will  he  can- 
celled. The  dividend  paid  on  the  common  stock  for 
the  past  three  years  has  been  at  the  i-ate  of  4^;  and 
the  common  stock  dividend,  payable  .January  2nd  of 
this  year  was  increased  from  the  usual  1%  to  lVo%. 
All  of  the  old  officers  and  board  of  directors  were  re- 
elected. The  officers  are:  President,  1.  II.  Weldon; 
Vice-president.  T.  A.  Weldon;  Secretary-ti-easnrer, 
S.  P.  Duncan. 


PRICE  BROTHERS  PAID  BONUS. 

A  stock  bonus  of  22  per  cent,  was  declared  by  the 
directors  of  Price  Brothers  this  week,  payable  on 
Feb.  25  to  shareholders  on  record  the  same  day. 

The  22  per  cent,  bonus  will  be  figured  out  on  the 
present  capitalization  of  $7,000,000.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $2,000,000  over  the  old  capital  stock  of  $5,- 
000,000,  due  to  a  bonus  that  was  paid  last  year  to  the 
shareholders  on  acount  of  the  company's  timber  limit 
holdings  about  180  miles  below  Quebec  on  the  Sault- 
au-Cochon  River.  It  will  be  recalled  that  shareholders 
of  Price  Bros,  were  offered  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  syndicate  that  was  formed  to  the  extent  of 
10%  of  'their  holdings.  The  227c,  then  on  the  $7,- 
000,000  will  represent  $1,340,000  additional  or  a  total 
now  of  $8,540,00.  This  will  leave  a  balance  of  $1,- 
460,000  still  in  the  treasury. 


MAY   CHARGE  PRICE   BROS.   WITH   CONTEMPT 

The  Government  may  institute  proceetiings  against 
Price  Brothers  for  contempt  of  court,  according  to 
reports  of  the  i)iitial  hearing  at  Ottawa,  on  Tuesday. 
Whether  or  not  the  Board  of  Commerce  has  powers 
of  a  high  court  to  control  the  marketing  of  newsprint 
will  be  tested  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  the  case  cannot  very  well  come 
up  before  the  end  of  March,  when  the  Quebec  cases 
have  been  cleared  up. 

The  order  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  was  framed 
to  make  it  impossible  for  Price  Brothers  to  market 
their  commodity  outside  of  Canada  at  a  price  higher 
than  that  fixed  bj-  the  Government  for  the  Canadian 
sale,  namely  $80  per  ton.  Hoarding  of  newsprint  by 
the  firm  was  .specifically  forbidden  and  the  shipment 
of  one  carload  of  newsprint  a  week  to  three  publish- 
ing firms  in  Montreal  was  ordered.  Price  Brothers 
have  not  shipped  so  far  any  of  the  paper  ordered  and 
one  newspaper  in  Montreal,  the  Herald,  announcerl 
that  it  must  cease  publication  for  lack  of  newsprint, 
unless  a  supply  is  received  at  once. 

Heated  Passages. 

Chief  Commissioner  Robson  informed  Mr.  Geoffrion 
that  the  board  would  not  consider  his  application  for 
leave  to  appeal.  Price  Brothers  not  having  shown  any 
inclination  to  assist  the  board  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  newsprint  shortage.  There  were  frequent 
heated  pa.ssages  between  the  short  hearing.  Commis- 
sioner W.  P.  O'Connor  K.C..  commented  on  Price 
Brothers'  definitions  of  the  board's  order  and  on  their 
open  denial  of  the  .jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce as  a  court  even  while  the  recognized  it  by  ask- 
ing leave  to  apeal  against  its  order.  Price  Brothers 
should  obey  the  order  and  appeal  against  it  after- 
wards, said  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  wished  to  find  out 
whether  Price  Brothers  considered  themselves  above 
the  laM-  Ml*.  Geoffrion  i-eplied  that  his  clients  were 
willing  to  obey  the  order  if  it  is  a  law.  but  that  he  verv 
much  questioned.  He  ended  his  argument  by  threat- 
ening to  show  the  board  that  it  had  no  .iurisdietion  to 
enforce  such  an  order. 

All  the  commissioners  agreed  that  the  hearing 
.should  not  be  proceeded  with  until  one  of  the  Price 
Brothers  was  present,  and  Government  counsel,  Col- 
onel Biggar,  K.C.,  undertook  to  bring  one  of  them  be- 
fore the  board  on  Saturday  morning.  Asked  by  the 
board  if  his  clients  had  considered  the  possibility  of 
being  brought  to  Ottawa  by  force.  Mr.  Geoffrion 
thought  they  had  well  considered  such  a  possibility. 


Permanent  Clause. 

Colonel  Biggar  supported  the  contention  that  the  il- 
legal price  clause  in  the  board's  order  should  be  mad- 
permanent  by  quoting  figures  to  prove  that  during 
four  months  in  1918'  Price  Brothers  made  a  profit  of 
$34.11  per  ton  on  new.sprint  sold  at  $80  per  ton.  The 
cost  of  production,  it  was  then  considered,  could  be 
reduced  by  $5.39  per  ton.  At  its  last  annual  meeting 
Price  Brothers  had  informed  its  shareholders  thai 
"a  profit  of  $5.64  per  ton  was  most  satisfactory." 
If  this  amount  had  been  added  to  the  profit  by  a  re- 
duction of  cost  the  net  profit  per  ton  at  the  fixed 
price  would  be  about  $39.50,  said  the  counsel.  It  might 
therefore  be  made  a  permanent  provision  in  the 
board's  order  that  any  price  higher  than  $80  per  ton 
on  newsprint  from  this  mill  l>e  deemed  to  include  an 
unfair  profit. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  Feb.  21 
Severe  winter  weather  aud  the  consequent  partial 
tie-up  of  transportation  by  storms  has  had  the  effect 
of  intensifying  the  already  acute  situation  in  regard 
to  the  shortage  of  paper  supplies.  Deliveries  of  coal 
have  also  been  seriously  affected  and  as  many  of 
the  coal  piles  at  the  mills  are  getting  low  replenish- 
ment has  become  necessary.  Many  of  the  mills,  in 
order  to  guarantee  a  good  supply,  paid  a  good  price 
for  the  fuel  and  were  requiring  additional  supplies 
just  at  the  time  when  the  railroads  became  blocked 
by  the  storms.  As  it  takes  about  a  ton  of  coal  to 
make  a  ton  of  paper,  tlie  question  of  fuel  supjily  is 
one  whicli  the  paper  manufacturers  have  1o  \vatch 
very  closely.  According  to  the  testimony  of  most  of 
the  manufacturers  of  paper,  wholesalers  and  jobbers. 
the  situation  as  to  shortage  is  not  only  unimproved 
but  it  is  steadily  becomrng  worse  and  this  condition 
applies  to  most  lines  of  papers.  In  a  few  cases,  follow- 
ing recent  decisions  to  withdraw  prices,  lists  have  been 
a^ain  sent  out,  but  this  week  these  were  withdrawn 
and  again  orders  are  only  being  l)ooked  subject  to 
prices  prevailing  at  the  time  of  shipment.  Paper  mak- 
ers are  fixing  their  prices  in  accordance  with  the  cost 
of  raw  material  which  is  hard  to  get  anu  liigh  in 
price.  Groundwood  pulp  and  suli)hite,  both  bleached 
and  unbleached,  are  hard  to  get.  One  Toronto  firm 
state  tliat  they  have  been  paying  from  .^;60  to  $70  for 
ground  wood  and  quotations  have  been  made  as  high 
is  .$75.00.  In  pulp,  as  in  the  finislied  product,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  price  but  of  getting  sujiplics  and  this 
is  l)econiing,  in   most  lines,  increasingly  difficult. 

Xews])rint  scarcity  continues  and  the  man  or  firm 
contemplating  an  excursion  into  the  publishing  game 
would  do  well  to  make  sure  that  his  sheets  or  rolls 
will  be  forthcoming.  These  days  it  is  much  easier  to 
buy  and  instal  printing  machinery  than  it  is  to  get 
paper  to  feed  into  the  presses.  It  is  on  record  that 
an  eastern  Ontario  newsjjaper  man  has  had  his  plans 
all  laid  for  launcliing  a  new  newspaper  venture  for 
some  weeks  but  its  birth  is  not  likely  to  take  place 
for  some  little  time  yet,  owing  to  inability  to  secure 
the  necessary  swadling  clothes  in  the  form  of  news- 


j)rint.  "Old  customers  fii'st'  is  the  motto  of  the  mills 
who  have  all  they  can  do  to  supply  the  demands  of 
the  established  papers. 

Tlie  big  demand  for  newsprint  seems  destined  to 
keep  up  for  some  years.  The  era  of  big  advertising  is 
on  in  the  opinion  of  many.  It  is  only  just  beginning. 
Big  educational  advertising  campaigns  have  had  their 
effect,  timed  as  they  were  for  the  restablishment  per- 
iod, and  the  best  opinion  has  it  that  with  the  vastly 
increased  business  coming  to  Canada  in  the  next  few 
years,  advertising  will  play  a  big  part,  which  will 
mean  more  newsprint  and  more  business  for  the  paper 
manufacturers  and  printers.  The  era  of  prosperity 
seems  bound  to  continue.  Not  only  the  manufacturing 
firms  Jiave  benefited  by  the  prosperity  wave,  but,  it 
is  pointed  out,  the  high  prices  obtained  l).v  the  manu- 
facturers have  been  off-set  to  some  extent  by  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production  and  the  workmen  have  been 
alile  to  get  recognition  of  their  demands  for  higher 
wages.  In  this  connection  it  is  stated  that  last  May 
the  International  Paper  Company  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  their  employees  adding  a  million  dollars 
a  year  to  its  payroll.  Further  advances  in  wages  may 
come  when  the  agreement  comes  up  again. 

Book  paper  manufacturers,  wliile  recognizing  the 
aeneral  shortage  of  papers,  say  they  are  doing  their 
best  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them.  It  was 
stated  by  one  book  paper  maker  that  while  there  was 
more  or  less  of  a  shortage  in  his  line,  yet  it  was  not 
so  great  as  sometimes  appeared  on  the  surface.  These 
are  days  of  delayed  shipments,  it  was  stated,  and  a 
jirinter  who  wants  fifty  reams  of  pa[)er  for  catalogue 
work  next  summer  orders  righf  away  and  wants  it 
now  if  he  can  get  it.  So  he  orders  at  once,  keeps 
on  prodding  the  sales  manager  of  the  mill  and  per^ 
haps  gets  his  shipment  some\vhere  near  the  time  he 
wants  it.  There  is  really  no  great  row  if  he  doesn't 
get  it  for  two  or  three  months,  as  he  allowed  that  lee- 
way anvway.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  wholesalei's 
and  jobbers  are  hoarding.  That  would  be  impossible 
witli  the  present  shortage,  but  it  is  claimed  by  some 
of  the  distributors  for  the  book  mills  that  a  mortgage 
is  being  placed  on  the  future,  as  it  were,  and  that 
tlie'users  of  their  product  have  gotten  into   flic  habit 
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of  not  looking  for  tlie  goods  for  several  mouths  and 
as  this  works  out  all  along  the  line,  tlie  book  paper 
shbrtage  sometimes  appears  greater  than  it  really  is. 

lu  this  (.ounec-tiou  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  co- 
ineideut  with  the  withdrawal  of  priees  some  of  the 
hook  mills  are  eeasing  to  quote  on  the  cheaper  grades 
of  paper,  their  groundwood  sheets,  it  is  said,  costing 
about  as  much  to  turn  out  as  the  sulphite  shee  s. 
The  Howard  Smith  Paper  Company  have  advised  the 
wholesalers  that  they  will  make  only  101  and  10- 
grades,  and  will  not  accept  orders  for  anything  lower 
than  102  The  Kinleith  Paper  Company  also,  have 
withdrawn  their  cheaper  grades.  Ledgers  are  being 
sold  on  prices  prevailing  at  time  of  shipment  and  base 
prices  only  are  quoted. 

Kraft  stock  is  beginning  to  come  through  a  little 
more  freely  and  milder  weather,  which  appears  to 
1)6  on  the  "wav,  will  greatly  improve  deliveries  from 
tlie  mills  to  the  wholesalers.  IMiUs  liave  already  start- 
ed to  catch  up  with  arrearages.  In  Manilas  and  fib- 
res the  demand  is  just  as  great  and  there  is  a  ditti- 
cultv  in  meeting  it. 

Pulp  Prices. 

K.O.B.  Mill. 

(iroundwood  pulp 'i'^o-OO  to  $65.00 

Sulphite,   news   grade    iLnnn 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching :^.!i'^. 

Paper. 

•News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  h)ts ^-i-OO 

•News  (rolls)  in  )ess  than  carload  lots ^-l.-a 

•News  (sheet)  in  less  than  carload  lots $5.2,:) 

♦News  (sheet)  in  less  than  carload  lots $0.00 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  1 11V2C 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots)  No.  1 1-'' 

xBook  papers   (carload).  No.  2 ^^Ji'' 

xBook  papers  (tons  lots),  No.  2 ll  --■ 

Ledgers 16c  up 

Sulphite  bonds |^ /2'- 

Light  tinted  bonds '"  -^'' 

Dark  tinted  bonds •  -l^'J 

White  Wrappings ■  •  ■  ■$-'''-^ 

Writings  No.  2  (M.F.) t'-^- 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  1 rA"^'- 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  2 •*j^-';> 

Coated  book  and  litho.  colored H'lci.JU 

Grev   Browns    *fj-^ 

Writing  No.  1  (S.C.) i-*V-c 

Fibre  -•    *8-0" 

Manila'.No.  1 f^f, 

Manila   B *6-^f 

Tag  Manila M 

Unglazed  kraft JIO.OO 

Glamlkraft ^[^f 

Tissues,  bleached $1.3.» 

Tissues    (unbleached   sulphite)    $1-20 

Tissues,  cap *l-?0 

Tissues,  maiiila ^"•'• 

Natural  greaseproof 16c. 

Bleached  grease  proof 19i'- 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment 23c. 

Bleached  wliite  glassine -4c. 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints 9V.c. 
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Paper  bags,  Manila  (discount)    ^O — 35  per  cent 

Paper  bags   (kraft) -10 — 45  per  cent 

('(iiifectioiierv   iiags,  Manila 34 — 35  per  cent 

Straw  board'   .  .      $80.00 

Chip  board $80.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board $87.50 

Filled  wood  l)oard $90.00 

News  board $87.50 

!3ouble  manila  lined  board $150.00 

Manila  lined  folding  board,  chip  back $95.00 

Pulp  folding  board $103.00 

Jute  boaj-d.  No.  3 $80.00 

White  patent  coated  board $130.00 

Grey  folding  board $115.00 

Pasted  board $95.00 


•Government  fixed  price  to  Canadian  publishers. 
xTbese  prices  are   for  machine  finish,  super-calen 
(ler  one-half  cent  higher. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

.\cw  York,  February  21. — With  railroads  placing 
embargoes  on  shipments  in  various  directions  owing 
t(i  the  congestion  resulting  from  the  severe  storms 
lit  the  past  several  weeks,  and  the  consequent  slow 
iiioveiu.;nt  of  paper  from  mills  to  consuming  point*; 
a  still  .stronger  local  situation  has  developed  in  the 
paper  market.  Buyers  in  and  around  New  York  are 
literally  clamouring  for  supplies,  and  it  can  be  said 
that  stocks  have  become  so  seriously  depleted  that 
many  printing  establiiihmeuts  and  other  consumers 
of  paper  have  been  obliged  to  partially  close  down 
their  plants.  New  England  is  practically  cut  off  from 
New  York,  insofar  as  the  transportation  of  freight  is 
concerned,  which  means  that  writing  paper  mills  in 
that  section  are  unable  to  ship  their  product  to  this 
market  for  the  present.  Jobbers  here  have  reduced 
their  holdings  to  virtually  nothing  and  can  supply 
customers  oul.v  as  the3'  receive  con.sigmuents  from 
mills,  which  at  best  are  few  and  of  small  volume. 

Demand  locally  is  unusually  brisk.  Buyers  who 
have  their  requirements  for  a  time  covered  by  orders 
placed  sometime  ago  are  anxiously  looking  in  every 
possible  direction  to  secure  paper  to  take  the  place 
of  sup])lies  held  up  at  mills,  and  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  having  scant  success  in  doing  so.  Paper 
merchants  are  beseiged  with  entreaties  'from  itheir 
custoiiiers  for  paper,  but  obviously  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  fill  the  wants  of  the  latter  despite  their  efforts 
to  acquire  supplies  from  mills  which  are  on  railroads 
that  will  accept  shipments.  Prices  on  spot  lots  of  all 
kinds  of  paper  are  mountiii.u:  to  unheard  of  levels,  and 
indications  are  that  unless  some  improvement  in  ship- 
ping conditions  soon  arises,  a  serious  famine  in  paper 
will  develop  locally.  • 

One  of  the  pleasing  features  of  the  paper  situation 
at  present  is  that  virtually  all  the  paper  being  con- 
sumed is  for  useful  purposes.  Leading  printers  in 
this  city  say  that  aliout  all  the  work  they  are  turn- 
insr  out  is  printing  of  a  necessary  character.  Buyers 
of  printing  are  pursuing  a  careful  policy,  as  would  be 
expected  when  prevailing  costs  are  considered,  and 
are  having  only  such  work  tl'one  as  is  an  absolute  nec- 
essitv  in  the  transaction  of  their  business.  It  is  this 
whicdi  leads  i)riuters  to  anticipate  that  activity  in  their 
line  is  here  to  stay  for  a  long  time.  Periodically  there 
arc  flourishes  of  >»usiiie.ss  in  the  printing  industry 
which  come  all  of  a  sudden  and  disappear  just  as 
quickly,  but  i)rinters  look  for  the  present  period  of 
brisk  business  to  remain  for  months  to  come. 

Another  v.-ry  active  trade  locally,  which  accoiuits 
in  a  large  measure  for  the  lively  paper  demand,  is  the 
paper  box   making  business.     Manufacturers  of  paper 
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toutaiiHTs  of  all  kiuds  uiv  extremely  busy  aud  are  bi- 
ing  obliged  to  turn  down  offers  of  additional  order?). 
The  average  box  making  plant  in  New  York  is  con- 
tracted ahead  for  several  months,  and,  because  of  un- 
certaijities  surrounding  the  raw  materials  which  they 
use,  are  decidedly  reluctant  to  book  orders  verj-  fai' 
ahead.  Activity  in  this  line  of  course  only  reflects 
brisk  business  in  other  commodities,  particularly  in 
the  way  of  clothing.  If  manufacturers  of  wearing 
apparel  were  not  actively  engaged  in  marketing  largi' 
lots  of  their  product  they  would  not  be  seeking  so  • 
many  paper  boxes  iu  which  to  pack  their  goods. 

It  is  a  fact  that  sizable  tonnages  of  box  board  are 
practically  unobtainable  at  the  present  time  for 
pniiiipt  delivery.  Hoard  mills  the  country  over  have 
disposed  of  their  entire  product  for  from  sixty  to 
ninety  days,  and  anyone  looking  to  get  fresli  supplies 
of  board  is  up  against  stiff  difficulties  in  doing  so. 
One  of  the  largest  distributors  of  chip  and  news  board 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  States  declared  several  days 
ago  that  he  could  readily  sell  a  thousand  tons  of 
board  "over  the  phone"  if  he  but  had  the  stock  to 
offer.  He  asserted  that  when  any  of  the  mills  his 
firm  represents  advised  of  having  a  surplus  tonnage 
of  a  hundred  tons  or  so  for  shipment  during  this  or 
that  mouth,  he  looked  upon  this  board  in  the  light  of 
■"maiuia  from  Heaven,''  because  it  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  to  fill  the  pressing  needs  of  several  of 
his  custcnners. 

Ground  Wood. — Prices  on  groundwood  pul])  have 
reached  new  high  levels.  Sales  of  freshly  ground 
spruce  inilp  of  prime  quality  have  been  reported  at 
st!68  per  ton  at  grinding  mills,  and  there  have  been  ru- 
mors overheard  of  transactions  up  to  $70.  Demand 
is  of  an  acute  character,  with  buyers  scrambling  in 
all  directions  in  an  effort  to  unearth  available  sujv 
plies  of  pulp.  Railroad  embargoes  up  in  Xew  England 
have  temporarily  cut  off  a  good  many  sources  of  sup- 
]ily  in  Canada,  and  consumers  depending  on  this  pulp 
are  obliged  to  try  to  secure  ground  wood  in  the  open 
market.  Transient  buyers  are  practically  out  of  the 
running  in  obtaining  pulp  and  it  is  indeed  a  question 
just  what  they  are  doing  for  want  of  supplies.  ITntii 
weather  conditions  improve,  thereby  permitting 
grinders  to  resume  operations  on  a  more  normal 
scale,  and  affecting  an  opening  up  of  the  arteries  ui 
trans|)ortatiou.  the  market  is  likely  to  continue  in  its 
prevailing  state.  What  may  happen  to  iiriees  in  the 
meantime    can    be    conjectured. 

Chemical  Pulp. — There  is  a  strong  tlemand  for  all 
kinds  of  chemical  wood  pulps  and  prices  are  steadily 
hardening.  The  same  conditions  affecting  mechan- 
ical pulp  have  their  influence  on  the  .sulphite  market, 
and  consumers,  in  numerous  cases,  finding  their 
source  of  supply  temporarily  cut  off  by  railroad  em- 
bargoes, are  actively  endeavoring  to  buy  pulp  else- 
where. How  much  success  they  are  meeting  with  is 
problematical,  for  dealers  and  mill  agents  in  New 
York  say  they  have  virtually  no  pulp  to  sell  for 
prompt  delivery  and  express  doubt  that  buyers  are 
obtaining  any  supply  direct.  Sales  of  domestic 
bleached  sulphite  are  reported  at  6.50  cents  at  pulp 
mills,  while  unbleached  of  newsprint  quality  is  freely 
bringing  3.75  cents  and  domestic  easy  bleaching  sul- 
phite 5  cents.  Kraft  has  strengthened  in  price  and 
is  now  selling  at  4  to  4.25  cents  a  pound,  or  at  the 
same  basis  quoted  on  Scandinavian  kraft  pulp.  Little 
foreign  pulp  is  in  the  market  and  such  limited  lots  as 
are  available  are  held  at  firm  priets.  which  consumers 


evince  no  reluctance  to  meet  whenever  the>'  find  the 
pulp  to  be  had. 

Sags. — Trailing  in  papermaking  rags  has  decreased 
to  an  extent  during  the  pa.st  few  days  owing  to  the 
frreat  difficulties  eiicfuintercd  by  shippers  in  moving 
stocks.  Dealers  who  have  orders  from  mills  on  their 
books  are  ju-evented  in  numerous  instances  by  railway 
embargoes  from  making  .shipments,  ami  are  not  exert- 
ing much  effort  to  secure  new  orders,  while  paper 
manufacturers,  appreciating  that  they  will  probabl>- 
not  receive  the  rags  for  some  time,  are  holding  back 
in  buying  in  the  hope  that  the  lull  in  demand  will  re- 
sult in  lower  prices  when  they  again  come  into  the 
market.  There  is,  however,  )io  sign  of  easiness  in 
values  in  any  corner  of  the  market.  Packers  assert 
that  collections  are  very  nearly  at  a  standstill  because 
of  weather  conditons,  and  with  few  rags  coming  iu 
they  are  not  pi'essed  to  sell  stocks  on  hand,  so  that 
available  supplies  in  dealers'  hands  are  held  at  firm 
quotations.  Roofing  rags  are  moving  in  possibly  pro- 
]iortionatel\-  larger  volume  at  the  moment  than  other 
grades,  this  being  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  western 
felt  mills  are  in  the  market  and  that  shipments  can  be 
made  out  of  New  York  in  this  direction.  No.  1  roof- 
ing rags  have  been  sold  at  very  close  to  4  cents  per 
pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  while  western  dealers  are 
reported  to  have  secured  this  figure  and.  in  out  of  the 
way  cases,  a  trifle  higher.  Old  whites  are  quotably 
strong  as  are  all  kinds  of  new  cuttings.  Old  thirds 
and  blues  are  difficult  to  move  but  rule  steady  in 
price. 

Paper  Stock, — Waste  papers  are  sought  in  good 
tonnages  and  dealers  here  are  readily  disposing  of 
about  all  the  material  they  have  to  .sell.  Shipments 
can  be  made  only  on  certain  railroads  out  of  New 
York,  with  the  result  that  only  mills  situated  on  these 
lines  are  enabled  to  secure  supplies  in  this  production 
ecjiter,  yet  demand  from  such  sources  is  ample  to  ab- 
sorb the  bulk  of  paper  available.  Newspapers  are 
exceedingly  firm  in  price  and  are  consistently  selling 
at  higher  prices.  Flat  folded  news  is  bringing  2.10 
to  2.25  cents  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  and  overissue  news- 
papers command  2.50  cents  and  more.  No.  1  mixed 
paper  is  selling  at  1.35  to  1.50  cents  New  York,  old 
books  and  magazines  at  3.40  to  3.50  eent.s,  and  led- 
ger stock  at  3.25  cents  and  up  to  3.50  cents  for  sjiecial 
]iacking.  Shavings  are  quotably  firm  at  a  basis  of 
around  5.50  cents  for  No.  1  soft  white  and  6.50  cents 
fiif  N(i.   1   luird  -whiiv  v|i;i vings. 

Old  Rope  and  Bagging, — Old  -Manila  rop.-  meets 
with  a  really  sale  and  prices  ar.^  firmly  maintained 
at  an  average  of  7  cents  per  pound  at  shipping  points. 
Comparatively  large  amounts  of  foreign  rope  have 
lately  arrived  at  this  port,  yet  consumers  have  not 
let  up  in  their  buying  of  domestic  material  and  are 
absorbing  supplies  freely.  Bagging  is  rather  quiet 
aud  quotations  are  relatively  low  compared  with  oth- 
er grades  of  papermaking  material.  No.  1  scrap  bag- 
ging being  available  in  good-sized  tonnages  at  3.25 
cents  per  pound  New  York. 


The  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada  is  to  be  com 
plimented  on  the  excellent  report  on  and  description 
of  the  great  Quebec  Bridge.  The  account  is  most  inter- 
esting to  an  engineer,  each  part  being  shown  in  most 
pain.st«king  detail.  The  arrangement  of  material  an<l 
execution  of  the  work  is  a  great  credit  to  the  secretary 
and  lhe  printrr 
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Review  of  Recent  Literature 

B-2  Reforestation  in  British  Columbia.  C.  0.  Mar- 
ston  Wes.  l.uinlHTinan.  .\i.ril.  IDIO,  p.  37.  Defines 
forestry  and  diseiisses  tin-  natural  prodiu-tion  of  tree 
spec-ies"  Advocates  slash  burning  in  order  to  reduce 
fire  hazard.  "After  the  first  fire  all  fires  are  detri- 
mental to  reproduetion  in  that  seedlings  are  destroyed, 
seed  trees  are  killed  (weakened  by  the  first  fire),  and 
in  manv  cases  the  soil  liunied  out."  — (.'.L. 

B-3.  More  efficient  protection  of  our  timber.  J.  B. 
llarkin  ('omniissioner.  Dominion  Parks  Branch.  Can. 
j.unil.erman  &  Woodworker,  April  1.  1919,  |k  32— O.L. 

B-3.  How  to  keep  standing  timber  healthy,  tan. 
Lhrman.  &  Woodworker,  Apr.  15,  1919,  p.  31.  Bul- 
letin by  the  Woodlands  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association.      Discusses     slash     disposal.— 

B-3.  Forest  protection  in  British  Columbia.  Clyde 
Leavitt.  Wes.  Lunibcrnian.  October.  1918,  p.  71.  A 
plea  for  more  adequate  support  by  lumbermen  and 
the  public  ill  the  matter  of  forest  protection  in 
greatest   forest   province  in  Canada. — C.L. 

B-3.  Dominion  forest  reserves,  British  Columbia. 
I).  Roy  Cameron.  Wes.  Lumberman,  Oct.  1918,  p.  73. 
The  purpose,  value  and  administration  of  the  Domin- 
ion forest  reserves,  and  what  is  being  done  for  better 
fire  protection. — C.L. 

B-4.  Work  of  Forest  Products  Laboratories.  Dr. 
J.  S.  Bates,  Can.  Lbrnian.  &  W'oodworker,  May  1, 
1919,  p.  167.  Scope  and  purpose  of  institution;  test- 
ing various  woods  for  pulp:  scientific  development 
of   forest   products. — C.L. 

B-4.  Needs  of  Canadian  wood-working  industries. 
Can.  Lbrmau  &  Woodworker.  March  15,  1919,  p.  37 
(4reater  facilities  re(|uired  by  forest  laboratories  of 
Canada ;  extra  provision  is  necessary  for  adequate  re- 
search work. — C.L. 

B-4.  How  the  timber  is  logged  for  the  sawmills. 
(J  A.  Mullov  and  W.  M.  Robertscui.  Can.  Lbrmau  & 
Woodworker.  Jlay  1.  1919.  p.  142.  Reviews  methods 
of  camp  construction,  cruising,  felling,  hauling  tim- 
ber, skidding  and  scaling,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
— C.  L. 

B-4.  Canadian  woods,  their  quality  and  uses.  Can. 
Lbrmau.  &  Woodworker,  May  1,  1919,  p.  151.  Adapt- 
ability of  the  various  tree  species :  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment and  system  of  estimation:  important  facts  for 
the    foreign    buyer. — C.L. 

B-4.  Rapid  development  of  motor  truck  logging 
in  the  Pacific  northwest.  Wes.  Lumberman,  April. 
1919,  p.   39.— C.L. 

B-4.  Evolution  of  yarding  methods  at  the  Coast. 
Wes.  Lumberman,  April,  1919.  p.  40.  How  machin 
ery  has  usurped  tjie  place  of  the  horse  and  ox.  De- 
scription of  systems  now  in  use. — C.L. 

B-6.  How  Canada's  timber  limits  are  cruised.  P. 
L.  Lyford.  Can.  Lumberman  &  Woodworker.  May.l, 
1919J  p.  165.  Describes  modei-n  method  of  timber 
cruising  by  trained  foresters. — C.L. 

B-9.  Types  of  timber  possessed  by  Ontario.  E.  J. 
Zavitz,  Provincial  Forester,  Canada  Lumberman  & 
Woodworker,  May  1,  1919,  p.  198.  Forest  types;  vir- 
gin stands  of  white  and  red  pine;  outstanding  com- 
merecial  trees;  spruce  and  pulpwood :  utilization  of 
hardwoods. — C.L. 


B-9.  Keeping  unimpaired  Canada's  timber  wealth. 
Dr.  C.  D.  Howe.  Can.  Lumberman  &  Woodworker,  May 
1.  1919,  p.  204.  How  to  increase  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  capital  invested  in  the  forests.  Fundamental 
ol).iects  in  safeguarding  great  National  assets.  F^rini- 
ary  object  of  forestry.  Maintenance  of  cai)ital  stock  : 
evil  of  political  patronage;  making  llic  forests  safe 
from  fire;  knowing  results  fnnu  cut-over  lands:  the 
mistaken  idea  of  foiTsI  revenues. — C.L. 

B-9.  Ontario  possesses  great  timber  assets.  Hon. 
G.  Howard  Ferguson,  Minister  of  Lands  Forests  and 
Mines.  Can.  Lumberman  &  W^oodworker,  May  1,  1919. 
p.  163.  States  that  the  forests  of  Ontario  comprise 
80  million  acres  containing  twenty  billion  five  hun- 
dred million  feet  of  pine,  of  which  a|)proximately  two- 
thirds  is  on  Crown  lands.  The  amount  of  |)ulpwood  in 
the  province  is  estimated  at  350  million  cords,  of 
which  250  million  cords  are  reported  as  tril)Utary  to 
railwa.vs   and   waterways. — C.L. 

B-9.  Province  of  Quebec  rich  in  timber  resources. 
Avila  Bedard,  Can.  Lumberman  &  Woodwnrker,  May 
1,  1919,  p.  154.  Descrilies  forest  zones  and  gives  es- 
timate of  standing  timber  in  the  Province;  total  for- 
est area  130  million  acres  of  which  6  million  acres  are 
private  forests,  and  44,500,000  acres  ai-e  leased  as 
timber  limits.  Timi)ei'  estimate  shows  50  i)illion  feet 
of  white  and  red  pine,  125  billion  feet  of  spruce  and 
balsam,  100  billion  feed  of  jjulpwood,  35  billion  feet 
of  hardwoods,   and   20   billion    feel    of  cedar. — C.L. 

B-9.  Splendid  wooded  wealth  of  New  Brunswick. 
Hon.  E.  A.  Smith,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines,  Can. 
Lbrnian  &  Woodworker,  May  1.  1919,  p.  156.  Discus- 
ses forest  resources,  forest  protection  and  forest  sur- 
vey of  New  Brunswick.  See  also  article  on  pages  157 
and  158  by  G.  H.  Prince,  Provincial  Forester.— -C.  L. 
B-9.  An  accurate  survey  of  the  forests  of  Canada. 
W.  Gerard  Power  President  Canadian  Lumberman  \ 
Association.  Canadian  Lbrmn.  &  Woodworker,  May  1, 
1919,  p.  140.  Shows  the  need  for  accurate  infornia- 
rioii  and  presents  graiihic  charts  showing  timber  pro 
ductiiin   of  various  species  in   Queliec. 

B-9.  The  great  need  of  national  timber  survey  in 
Canada.  Can.  Lbrmn.  &  Woodworker,  March  15. 
1919,  p.  27.  The  Commission  of  Coiiservatiou  has  al- 
i-eady  made  a  start  in  tliis  direction. — C.  L. 

B-9.  Australia  discovering  her  timber  resources 
TimhLM-maii.  Jan.  1919.  p.  :!!>.— C.  L. 
B-9.  British  Columbia's  special  timber  licenses. 
Ralph  A.  Logan,  Wes.  LuHibcrman.  October.  1918,  p. 
67.  Stumpage  values  of  special  timber  licenses  have 
increased  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  per 
cent  in  the  last  ten  years. — C.  L. 

B-9.  Forestry  Association  Conference,  1919.  Can. 
Lbrmn.  &  Woodworker,  Feby.  15,  1919,  p.  43a.  Gen- 
eral review  of  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  For- 
estry Association.  Discussion  of  forest  resources  and 
forestry   problems  of  eastern   Canada. — C.   L. 

B-9.  Forestry  men  discuss  important  topics.  Can. 
Lbrmn.  &  Woodworker.  .March  1.  1919,  p.  41.  Re- 
port of  proceedings  of  Woodlands  Section  of  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  Contains  conelu 
sions  of  W.  R.  Brown  of  the  Brown  Corporation  as  to 
the  general  principles  most  desirable  to  be  followed 
in  operating  pulpwood  lands  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec. Discussion  of  slash  disposal,  aerial  photography, 
and  utilization   of  hardwoods. — C.   L. 

B-10.  Canada  at  disadvantage  in  export  business. 
Timberman,  Feby.  1919.  p.  ?>S.—C.  L. 
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of  news  print  paper  on 
Fairbanks  Dial   Scales. 


Cut  Time 

and  Labor  Costs 

— stop  and  figure  out  the  time  wasted  in  weighing  and 
computing  weights.  It  amounts  to  considerable  in  a 
year. 

FAIRBANKS 

Dial  Scales 

eliminate  all  the  waste  time  and  labor  it  is  possible  to 
save.  They  put  your  weighing  on  an  efficient  basis. 
The  plainly  graduated  dial  does  this. 

Ask   us  about   these   scales,   and   the 
work    they    will    do    in    your   plant. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 

LIMITED 


ST.  JOHN. 

QUEBEC, 

MONTREAL 

OTTAWA, 

WINNIPEG. 

SASKATOON 

CALGARY, 

VANCOUVER, 

VICTORIA. 
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HE  OUGHT  TO  BE  ASHAMED. 

The  editor  of  the  "Farmer's  Sun"  is  a  good  frieoil 
of  ours,  but  he  missed  a  fiue  chance    for    a   word     on 
Forest  Conservation  when  he  received  the  following  let- 
ter:— 
"To  the  Editor  of  The  Farmer's  Sun: 

"I  see  a  Mr.  Boyes  and  his  club  would  like  the  U.  F. 
0.  to  handle  pulpwood  in  this  North  Countiy.  Now, 
I  would  like  to  let  you  know  I've  cut  two  carloads  on 
my  farm  and  I  can't  get  enough  to  pay  me  for  cutting 
it,  and  it's  the  best  wood  in  Canada.  I  don't  see  why 
the  U.  F.  0.  couldn't  handle  the  settlers"  wood  and  sell 
it  to  the  U.S.  people.  They'll  sure  pay  the  price  if  the 
stumpage  dues  were  taken  off;  and  this  country  is  all 
pulpwood,  and  we  must  sell  it  or  burn  it.  Please  try 
and  help.— R.  W.  Kirk,  Quibell,  Out.,  Feb.  3rd." 

Tliere  are  several  things  that  strike  us  in  this  letter, 
ill  part  humorously  and  part  otherwise.  To  dispatch 
tlie  former  we  would  call  attention  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  name  of  the  town  could  easily  be  pronounced 
or  mis-spelled  to  represent  somewhat  the  thoiight  of  the 
letter. 

I  seems  strange  if  a  farmer  living  anywhere  near  a 
railroad  cannot  cut  pulpwood  at  a  profit  unless  he  is 
f'ither  a  very  slow  worker  or  has  a  particularly  diffi- 
iMilt  piece  of  ground  to  operate  on.  We  are  sure  that 
any  Canadian  mill  within  hauling  distance  would  cer- 
tainly pay  enough  for  the  wood  to  give  the  cutter  a 
jirofit,  but  as  we  cannot  find  the  town  on  the  map  it 
would  be  a  bit  hard  to  suggest  a  purchaser.  Perhaps 
this  note  will  reach  some  mill  in  the  vicinity. 

Another  odd  point  is  the  intimation  that  a  farmer  is 
paying  stampage  dues  on  wood  cut  on  his  farm.  This 
statement  would  seem  to  intimate  that  he  was  jobbing 
off  some  adjoining  crown  lands.  The  statement  that 
tlie  country  is  all  pulpwood  would  cause  one  to  wonder 
whether  the  ground  under  it  would  be  entirely  satis- 
factory farm  land  and  the  statement  that  the  settler 
must  sell  it  or  burn  it  arouses  a  desire  to  use  language 
that  the  composing  room  would  in-obably  refuse  to  set. 
The  man  who  would  suggest  in  these  days.  I  lie  burning 
of  a  single  stick  of  growing  forest  should  he  jailed  as  a 
minimum  punishment.  How  any  man  who  writes  as  if 
lie  were  a  resident  of  Northern  Ontario  and  thus  even 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  ravages  of  forest  fires  and 
the  destruction  of  jjroperty  and  life  in  the  past  few 
years,  could  make  such  a  statement  is  entirely  beyond 
our  comprehension.  It  would  look  as  if  this  is  just  the 
lyjie  of  man  that  is  causing  so  much  difficult.y  in  the 
prairie  provinces  by  undorhandedly  setting  fire  to  the 
forest   under   conditions  that   will   clear  his  land,   but 


without  any  consideration  for  the  destruction  of  his 
neighbor's  or  the  Government-owned  forest  in  the 
neighborhood,  that  may  or  may  not  have  been  leased 
with  a  view  to  providing  profit  to  the  people  and  em- 
ployment to  Canadian  citizens. 

The  Pulp  &  Paper  Maga^iine  is  only  too  glad  to  serve 
any  farmer  or  settler  in  disposing  of  his  wood  at  a  pro- 
fit to  Canadian  pulp  mills,  but  small  as  we  are  we 
would  like  to  get  our  hands  on  the  wretch  who  dares 
suggest  burning  a  stick  of  it. 


THE  SWEDISH   VISITORS. 

Last  week  we  mentioned  the  presence  of  two  very 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  Sweden    who    were    en- 
tertained in  Montreal  by  the  executive  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp   and  Paper  Association.     Those    who    had    the 
pleasure    of    meeting    them   have   remarked   on   what 
genuine  pleasure  their  acquaintance  brought  and  one 
Canadian  particularly  referred  to  the  frankness  of  the 
visitors  in  commenting  on  and  advising  regarding  the 
forestry  situation  in  Canada.     It  appears  that  the  pres- 
ent production  of  Swedish  mills  is  practically  all  that 
cr.n  be  properly  supported  by  the  forest  resources  of 
that  country.     It  is  understood  that  there   does  not 
exist  the  system  of  crown  lands  and  timber  leases  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  Canada  and  over  the  cutting 
of  which  the  government  has  some  jurisdiction,  but 
that  even  privately  owned  lands  are  subject  to  cutting 
and  replanting  regulations  of  the   government,   Fur- 
thermore the  government  is  fully  aware   of  the  im- 
portance of  proper  forest  measures  and    is    fortunate 
in  having  the  services  of  competent  advisers  and  de- 
monstrators of  a  sound  forest  policy.     Canada  is  still 
following  a  happy-go-lucky  method,  or  rather  lack  of 
method,  in  cutting  down  the  forests    and    is    rapidly 
making  them  of  less  and  less  value  to  the  industries 
that  depend  upon  them.     In  Sweden  a  man  must  prov- 
icie  a  future  generation  with  a  tree  for  every  one  he 
cuts.     This  not  only  insures  a  future  crop  but  a  better 
.•rop  of  trees  and  the  proper  clearing  of  the  ground 
which  also  encourages  a  better  growth.     It  is  eacy  to 
misunderstand  estimates  of  standing  timber  in  Can- 
ada because  it  is  hard  to  appreciate  thf  enormous  dif- 
ficulties involved  in  logging  remote  arers  where  it  not 
only  takes  several  years  to  float  out  !he  timber  but 
involves  enormous  expense  in  hauling  ,1.  supplies  and 
(•^uipment   for  logging  operations.     Such   points  fre- 
([i  ently  are  not  considered  in  making  statements  of 
the  quantity  of  standing  timber  and  th's  failure  to  be 
specific   lias  doubtless  been   one   of  th  ■   most   fruitful 
causes   of   the   lack   of   care   in   handling   and    earing 
for  our  most  important  natural  resource. 
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.1  WELCOME  VISITOR. 
Anyone  who  thinks  enough  of  the  Pulp  and  Par-'M- 
Alajrazine  to  take  the  half  hour  train  .journey  from 
Montreal  to  Ste.  Annes  and  make  the  editor  a  visit 
deserves  a  phii-e  on  the  front  page.  This  week  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  talking  with  Mr.  Barn- 
jura  of  Ajinapolis  Royal,  N.  S.,  wlio  .-arae  out  and 
spent  a  couple  of  hours  discussing  tlif  very  interesting; 
problem  of  the  conservation  of  our  puijiwood  and  the 
extent  of  Canada's  supply  of  this  important  raw  mat- 
erial. Mr.  Barn.ium"s  broad  experience  in  lumbering 
operations  and  his  keen  interest  as  a  I'imbernian  and 
a  loyal  Canadian  in  the  ])erpetuati<in  of  our  forest 
makes  him  a  very  intcvesting  man  to  listen  to.  ()m> 
of  the  interesting  statements  made  li.\  liim  was  that 
the  article  published  in  the  Pulp  and  l'a|).'r  Magazine 
lor  January  1st,  has  apparently  .aroused  more  interest 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada.  We  also,  have 
had  more  comments  from  Americans  than  from  Can;, 
dians  on  the  subject  of  this  article.  The  question 
comes  to  mind  as  to  whether  the  Canadians  prefer  to 
close  their  eyes  to  the  situation  or  whether  there  is  a 
desire  to  gloss  over  the  facts  and  maintain  the  im- 
pression unfortunately  so  prevalent  that  the  Cana- 
dian forests  are  almost  without  limit.  ^Ir.  Barnjum 
io  doing  a  good  work  in  attempting  u.  arouse  the 
people  whom  he  may  be  able  to  reach,  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  timber  situation  and  bei'ig  nnhampered 
by  association  directors  or  political  connections  he  will 
doubtless  accomplish  some  things  which  an  organiza- 
tion might  not  so  readily  do.  On  the  other  hand  he 
is  not  only  ready  to  co-operate  with  existing  associa- 
tions in  carrying  forward  organized  work  along  these 
lines,  but  he  is  roady  to  assist  them  in  doing  so. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  it  was  learned 
that  the  Maine  poplar  and  birch  forests  are  very  near- 
ly depleted  and  New  Brunswick  sources  of  supply  for 
these  woods  are  none  too  plentiful.  The  Avood  seems 
to  occur  in  clumps  rather  than  extensive  forests  and 
those  readily  accessible  are  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 
There  is  a  misconception  of  the  rate  of  growth  of 
these  woods  similar  to  that  regarding  spruce  and  fir 
so  that  reproduction  there  is  not  so  rapid  as  many 
people  have  thought.  New  growth  sets  in  very  rapid- 
ly but  development  to  trees  large  enough  to  cut  is  a 
rather  slow  process.  The  reforestation  of  poplar  and 
birch  opens  up  the  possibility  for  useful  research  in 
the  cross  breeding  of  such  trees  as  was  suggested  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  Prof.  McKee  of  Columbia  I'niversity. 
St)  far  as  we  are  aware  there  are  no  such  investigations 
being  carried  out  at  the  present  time  although  this 
would  look  like  a  very  fruitful  field  for  forestry  re- 
search. 


BUXISG  GOODS  FROM  BRITAIN 
If  a  farmer  had  some  carpenter  work  to  be  done  and 
a  local  carpenter  owed  him  money  for  vegetables,  would 
it  not  be  perfectly  proper  and  .sensible  for  him  to  em- 
ploy that  carpenter  for  his  work  rather  than  another 
man  whom  he  already  owed? 

This  is  just  about  the  situation  as  to  the  commercial 
Illations  of  Canada  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  \Vc  already  owe  the  United  States  a  lot  of 
money  and  Great  Britain  owes  Canada  a  consideiible 
sum.  Canada  needs  considerable  quantities  of  machin- 
ery and  other  manufactured  goods  and  supplies.  In 
large  part  the  Canadian  buyer  has  a  choice  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  making  his  pur- 
chases. Some  of  these  materials  can  be  had  only,  or  at 
least  most  conveniently,  in  the  United  States.  Where 
there  is  practically  even  choice  as  to  quality  and  de- 
livery of  product,  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  owes  us 
for  foodstuffs  and  other  materials  would  seem  to  favor 
the  purchase  of  supplies  in  that  country.  There  are 
some  commodities  which  the  United  States  could  most 
conveniently  get  from  C^anada  so  that  there  is  no  like- 
lihood of  any  very  great  disruption  of  trade  relations 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  There  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct tendency  for  Canadians  to  buy  in  Britain.  This 
is  no  doubt  largely  dne  to  economic  reasons,  although 
there  may  be  some  .sentiment  in  it  as  well.  The  discount 
ill  Canada  on  British  funds  is  just  about  equivalent  to 
the  import  duty  on  a  number  of  manufactured  lines 
while  the  premium  on  American  funds  in  Canada  adds 
about  an  equal  amount  to  the  duties  on  American  goods. 
There  are,  therefore,  several  good  reasons  why  more 
goods  should  be  bought  in  Britain.  An  important  dif- 
ficulty arises,  however,  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
British  producers  are  already  booked  up  to  the  limit 
with  orders.  For  instance  one  paper  machinery  house 
is  said  to  have  work  on  hand  for  the  next  six  years  and 
the  cry  at  the  present  time  is  fen-  early  deliverj'. 

There  is  a  large  domestic  demand  in  the  United  States 
for  American  products  and  so  long  as  Canadians  have 
the  amount  of  cash  in  their  pockets  that  most  of  them 
have  at  the  present  time  they  too  will  buy  a  good  many 
things  from  the  United  States  in  spite  of  premiums  on 
exchange  and  tariff  duties.  Looking  at  the  situation 
a>  a  whole  it  would  certainly  seem  that  Canada  is 
fully  justified  in  switehing  some  trade  to  her  country- 
men aei-fiss  the  sea. 


It  is  a  ]ileasui"e  to  hear  that  our  many  friends  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  contract  the  "flu"  are  re- 


It  is  said  that  the  German  buyers  of  fur  receutly 
purchased  large  quantities  of  skunk  hides  at  an  auc- 
tion.    Most    appropriate! 


It  is  amusing  to  note  the  thoughtless  manner  in 
which  newspaper  headlines  mix  the  terms  pulpwood  and 
wood  pulp  in  referring  to  the  Underwood  re.5oIutian. 
Xo  doubt  the  situation  is  as  little  compreliended  hy 
them   as  the   meaning  of  these  terms. 


Muioli  4,  1920. 
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Heating  Water  with  Surplus  Hydro-Electric  Power 


By  11.  A.  WINNE. 

'f  aiul   .Miuiag  Eugiiieering  Department,   General 
Electric  Company. 


There  are  a  number  of  industrial  plants  in  this  and 
other,  countries  which  have  isolated  hydo-electric  gen- 
erating stations.  In  almost  every  one  of  these  plants 
the  generating  capacity  exceeds  the  actual  power  re- 
quirements during  the  major  portion  of  every  day. 
Usually  the  water  necessary  to  develop  the  surplus 
capacity  is  available  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year.  The  generating  plant  can  be  operated  at  full 
capacity  at  almost  no  increase  in  expense  over  that 
required  to  operate  it  at  eighty  per  cent,  or  ninety 
per  cent,  or  whatever  percentage  of  full  capacity  is 
required  in  the  off-peak  periods.  Therefore,  if  this 
surplus  or  ■"dump"  power  can  be  used  or  sold,  the  re- 
venue obtained  from  its  use  or  sale  is  practically  one 
liundred  per  cent  profit. 

For  industrial  purposes,  many  of  these  plants  re- 
quire hot  water  or  steam,  and  employ  fuel-fired  heat- 
ers or  boilers  to  produce  it.  If  the  surplus  or 
"dump"  electric  power  were  converted  into  heat  and 
were  used  for  heating  the  water  in  a  simple  rugged 
heater,  the  cost  of  the  amount  of  fuel  saved  less  the 
capital  and  depreciation  charges  on  the  heater,  would 
represent  a  ni>t  decrease  in  operating  expenses. 


Pulp  and  paper  mills  are  representative  of  the  type 
of  ^lant  under  consideration.  These  usually  obtain 
power  from  individual  hydro-electric  plants.  They 
require  steam  for  drying  paper  and  numerous  other 
purposes,  and  some  require  hot  water  for  washing 
pulp  in  tlie  blowpits.  An  electric  water  heater  can  be 
utilized  either  to  heat  water  for  direct  use  in  wash- 
ing, or  as  a  "temperature  booster"  in  the  boiler  feed 
water  line  between  the  usual  feed  water  beater  and 
the  boilers. 

Description  of  Heater. 

A  very  simple  rugged  and  inexpensive  electric  wa- 
ter heater  can  be  built  of  ordinary  standard  wrought 
iron  pipe.  Briefly,  the  heater  coiisists  of  a  length  of 
iron  pipe,  through  whicli  the  water  to  be  heated  flows 
and  through  the  walls  of  which  an  electric  current 
is  passed.  Since  iron  pipe  has  a  considerable  electric- 
al resistance,  the  flow  of  a  current  through  its  walls 
generates  heat  which  is  transmitted  to  the  water. 

A  heater  designed  to  absorb  1000  kilowatts  of 
three-phase  power  is  shown  in  plan  and  elevation  in 
Fig.  1 ;  while  Fig.  2  is  a  diagi'amatic  sketch  of  the  com- 
plete system  of  water  and  electrical  connections. 
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Plan    and    Klevation   of   a   1000-kw.   Pipe-type   Electric 
Water  Heater. 


*  In  discu.ssing  this  subject  with  W.  W.  ('roukhite, 
the  editor  was  told  of  the  demonstration  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  this  application  of  electricity  which  is  the 
ba.sis  of  this  article,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
General  Electric  Review.  The  subject  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  many  Canadian  plants  with  more 
jinwer    than    I'oal. — Editor. 


This  heater  consists  of  three  sections,  in  multiple  so 
far  as  the  h.ydraulic  connection  are  concerned.  Each 
section  is  built  uj)  of  ten  lengths  of  li/s-inch  wrought 
iron  pipe,  eight  standard  return  bends,  and  one  spec- 
ial return  bend  arranged  for  connection  to  busbars. 
These  three  sections  arc  mounted  side  by  side  on  as- 
bestos lumber  or  other  insulating  supports,  and  are 
connected  to  tlu;  inlet  and  outlet  headers     E     and    D. 
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All  joints  between  the  heater  pipes  and  bends  or  head- 
ers, in  addition  to  having  standard  pipe  threads,  are 
arc  welded  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  water  leak 
age.  The  welding  of  the  joints  also  provides  good 
electrical  contact,  eliminating  any  possibility  of  over 
heating. 

The  heater  is  enclosed  in  a  chamber  the  walls  of 
which  are  built  up  of  heat-insulating  brick,  with  a 
cover  so  arranged  as  to  be  readily  removable  for  in- 
spection. Owing  to  the  relatively  small  dimensions  of 
the  complete  heater  this  is  an  inexpensive  method  of 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  loss  of  heat  due  to  radia- 
tion. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  heater  may  be  connected  in 
an  existing  water  system  to  "boost"  the  temperature 
with  almost  no  disturbance  of  the  system.  The  inser- 
tion of  tAvo  pipe  T's  and  the  valve  A  .are  the  only 
changes  required  in  the  existing  piping.  The  inlet 
and  outlet  ])ipes  I  and  O,  of  the  lieater  are  coniieeted 
one  to  each  of  the  T"s  and  have  a  valve  in  each  pipe 
to  provide  a  means  for  cutting  the  heater  out  of  the 
system.  When  the  heater  is  in  use,  valves  P.  and  C  are 
open,  and  valve  A  is  either  wholly  or  partially  closed, 
depending  on  llic  vohime  of  watci-  flowing  tlirous.')! 
the  main. 


water  flow   below  a  safe   value  eliminates'  the   possi 
bility  of  overheating  the  heater. 

If  the  flow  of  water  through  the  main  is  not  con 
tinuous  and  tlie  heater  is  to  be  used  intermittently, 
the  flowmeter  may  lie  made  to  ehise  the  oil  switch 
when  the  flow  goes  above  the  miiiiiiium  safe  value 
as  well  as  to  trip  it  when  the  flow  stojis.  This  makes 
the  operation  of  the  beater  entirely  aiilcniiatic. 
Transformer   and   Switchboard 

From  the  electrical  line  terminals  F,  <!,  and  II,  the 
three  heater  sections  constitute  three  leetrieal  resist- 
ances, connected  together  at  the  ends  opposite  the 
line  terminals  by  the  headers  E  and  D.  Sine*  the 
three  sections  ai-e  similar,  their  resistances  will  be 
equal;  and  if  the  terminals  F,  G,  and  II  are  eonneeteil 
to  a  three-phase  supply  of  suitable  voltage,  the  power- 
input  will  constitute  a  balanced  three-phase  load. 
Owing  to  the  size  of  the  pipes  used,  the  voltage  re- 
quired will  obviously  be  of  a  comparatively  low 
value,  and  can  best  be  obtained  from  a  step-down 
transformer.  On  this  1000-kw.  heater,  50  volts  is  re- 
quired across  the  heater  terminals.  The  step-down 
transformer  is  provided  with  taps  for  obtaining  a 
lower  secondary  voltage  so  that  the  power  input  can 
be  produced  to  666  K.W.  when  the  full  lOOO  K.W.  of 
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Diagrammatic  Representation  and  Electrical  Connec- 
tion of  Pipp-typp  Rlpctric  Water  Heater. 


The  circulation  of  water  tlirough  the  heater  is  as- 
sisted by  the  fact  that  the  cold  water  enters  at  the 
bottom  and  the  heated  water  leaves  at  the  top. 

The  system  of  pipe  connections  shown  applies  par- 
ticularly where  the  heater  is  to  be  used  as  a  "tempera- 
ture booster,"  as  in  a  boiler  feed  water  line  or  in  the 
feed  pipe  to  a  tank  supplying  hot  water  for  general 
purposes  throughout  the  plant. 
Flowmeter. 

An  indicating  flowmeter  is  eonneeted  in  the  inlet 
pipe,  I,  of  the  heater.  This  affords  an  easy  means  of 
determining  the  correct  opening  of  the  valve  A  to 
give  the  desired  water  flow  through  the  heater. 

In  addition  to  being  an  indicating  instrument,  this 
flowmeter  is  provided  with  electrical  contacts  which 
open  the  electrical  circuit  whenever  tlie  flow  of  water 
decreases  to  a  certain  predetermined  minimum  value. 
The  contacts  are  so  designed  that  they  may  be  easily 
adjusted  to  open  the  circuit  at  any  water  floAv  within 
the  range  of  the  instrument.  They  are  connected 
with  an  auxiliary  trip  coil  on  llie  oil  circuit  breaker, 
in  the  power  supply  line,  in  such  a  way  that  when  they 
open  the  oil  circuit  breaker  will  trip  out.  This_  auto- 
matic cutting  off  of  the  power,  in  case  of  reduction  of 


power  is  not  available. 

The  transformer  is  a  water-cooled  three-phase  unit, 
and  occupies  little  floor  space.  Its  low-voltage  termin- 
als are  arranged  for  ea.sy  connection  to  the  busbars 
leading  to  the  terminals  of  the  heaters. 

The  control  equipment  consists  of  a  small  panel 
mounting  an  oil  switch,  ammeter,  watthour  meter  and 
three  double-throw  disconnecting  switches  for  chang- 
ing taps  on  the  transformer.  These  tap-changing 
switches  are  placed  in  a  grille-work  enclosure,  the 
door  of  which  is  so  interlocked  with  the  oil  switch 
that  no  manipulation  of  the  tap  switches  is  possible 
while  the  oil  switch  is  closed. 

The  entire  equipment,  heater,  transformer,  and 
switchboard,  occupies  a  floor  space  eight  by  twelve 
feet  and  a  height  of  nine  feet. 

Operating  Characteristics 

At  first  thought  it  might  seem  that  the  operating 
l)ower-factor  of  any  apparatus  using  iron  pii)e  to  ear- 
ry  a  heavy  alternating  current  must  necessarily  be 
very  low.  but  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true  that  at 
I'urrent  densities  of  the  usual  magnitude  the  ratio  of 
reactanee  drop  to  resistance  drop  is  high,  with  a  con- 
sequently low  power-factor.    However,  as  the  current 
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density  is  increased  the  increase  in  resistance  drop 
is  at  last  as  great  as  the  increase  in  current  density 
and  usually  greater,  owing'  to  the  increase  in  temper- 
ature and  conseiiuciit  increase  in  resistance  of  the 
conductor. 

The  reactance  drojj.  however,  does  not  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  current  density  for  the  reason  that 
the  iron  gradually  becomes  magnetically  saturated  as 
the  current  density  is  increased.  Therefore  as  the 
current  density  is  increased  tlie  ratio  of  reactance 
drop  to  resistance  drop  gradually  decreases,  with  a 
consequent   increase   in  power-factor. 

This  effect  is  well  brought  out  by  the  curve  in  Fig. 
■V  This  curve  is  plotted  from  actual  test  results  on  a 
pipe-type  water  heater,  operating  on  a  40-c.ycle  cir- 
cuit. The  heater  is  designed  to  ojierate  at  current 
densities  high  enough  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
foregoing  characteristic,  with  the  result  that  a  power- 
factor  of  90  per  cent  is  obtained  on  a  40-eyele  circuit. 
On  a  60-e.ycle  circuit  a  power-factor  of  at  least  80  per 
cent  would  be  realized,  Avhile  of  course  on  25  cycles 
the  power-factor  would  be  well  above  90  per  cent. 

The  operating  efficiency  of  the  equipment  depends 
of  coiirse  on  the  difference  in  temperature  between 
the  heater  and  the  air  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  in- 
stalled, the  efficiency  of  the  heat  insulating  inclosuri' 
and  the  los.ses  in  the  step-down  transformer.  Under 
average  conditions  the  overall  efficiency  including 
transformer  losses  should  always  be  greater  than  90 
per  cent. 

Economics. 
The  saving  that  can  be  effected  by  the  utilization 
of  "dump"  electric  power  to  heat  water  that  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  heated  by  purchased  fuel  is  in 
most  eases  sufficient  to  make  the  installation  of  m 
heater  of  the  described  type  well  worth  while. 

For  example  we  will  consider  the  case  of  a  certain 
paper  mill.  This  particular  mill  has  a  hydro-electric 
generating  jilant  having  a  total  capacity  of  6750  kw. 
The  peak  load  on  the  plant  at  present  is  about  7200 
kw.,  this  peak  lasting  about  two  hours.  During  15 
hours  of  the  day  the  plant  operates  at  an  output  at 
least  1000  kw.  below  its  capacity,  and  during  six  ad- 
ditional hours  at  least  666  kw.  below  capacity. 

The  paper  mill  operates  five  and  one  half  days  a 
week.  Water  is  available  for  operating  the  plant  at 
full  capacity  during  thirty  weeks  of  every  year. 

Calculating  the  total  kw.  hours  of  "dump'"  power 
available  in  one  year  we  have  the  following: 
Per  dav 

1000  kw.  for  15  hours=15,000  kw-hr. 
666  kw.  for     6  hours=  3,996  kw-hr. 


Total  per  dav  =18,996  kw.-hr. 

Per  week  5.5  X     18,996=       104,478  kw-hr. 

Per  year       30  X  104,478=3,134,340  kw-hr. 

One  kw-hr  is  equivalent  to  3412  British  thermal  un- 
its. Assuming  that  the  electric  heater  operates  at  90 
per  cent  efficiency  a  figure  which  will  be  exceeded 
in  practice,  we  have  as  the  total  number  of  B.t.u.  de- 
livered to  the  water  bv  the  above  amount  of  power 
3,134,340  X  3412X0.90=9,625,000,000 
B.t.u.   per  year. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  coal  that  this  amount 
of  electrically  generated  heat  will  save,  we  will  as- 
sume that  the  coal  used  has  a  calorific  value  of  14,- 
000  B.t.u.  per  pouiul  and  that  it  is  burned  under  a 
boiler  fit  an  efficiency  of  70  per  cent.  Then,  the  use- 
ful heat  generated  by  the  coTlibnstion  of  one  pound 
of  coal  is 


14,000X0.7O«=9,8OO  B.t.u. 

Therefore  the  total  number  of  pounds  of  coal  saved 
per  year  will  be 

9,625,000,000 

=981,000   pounds    or  490  tons. 

9,800 
Witli  coal  at  $6,00  per  ton  the  saving  in  cost  of  coal 
will  l)e  6  X  490=$2940  annually. 

If  sufficient  water  poM-er  were  available  so  that  the 
heater  could  be  operated  throughout  the  entire  year 
on  the  outlined  daily  duty  cycle  the  annual  saving 
in  cost  of  coal  would  be  $.5096;  while  if  the  heater 
could  be  operated  at  full  load  during  the  entii-e  time 
of  operation  of  the  mill  throughout  the  vear,  the  sav- 
ing would  be  $6430. 

The  first  cost  of  a  1000-kw.  heater  installed  com- 
plete, including  transformer,  switchboard,  and  all  bus, 
cable,  and  piping  connections  is  approximately  $7,500. 
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KiK.   3.     Puwer-factor   of  an    Iron-pipe   Electric   AVater 

Heater  for  Various  Values  of  Current 

Density   in   the  Pipe, 

Allowing  capital  and  depreciation  charges  totalling 
20  per  cent  the  net  annual  return  on  the  investment, 
if  the  heater  is  operated  only  30  weeks  per  year  and 
on  tlie  daily  duty  cycle  outlined,  will  be  .$1440,  or  19.- 
2  per  cent.  If  operated  52  weeks  per  year  the  return 
will  be  48.0  per  cent  and  if  operated  at  full  load,  SM; 
days  per  week  52  weeks  per  year  the  net  annual  re- 
turn will  be  65.8  per  cent. 

Of  course  in  these  calculations  the  cost  of  power 
for  the  heater  is  assumed  to  be  zero.  This  is  the  cor- 
rect basis,  where  the  heater  capacity  is  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  generating  plant  capacity,  and  where 
it  is  a  question  of  running  the  generators  partly  load- 
ed without  the  heater  or  more  nearly  fully  loaded 
with  the  heater. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  additional  generating  capa- 
city must  be  installed  to  take  care  of  the  heater,  then 
tlie  fixed  charges  on  the  power  plant  will  be  increas- 
ed, and  the  heater  must  be  eliarged  with  its  share  of 
the  power  costs.  Under  these  conditions  it  would  be- 
come a  question  of  balancing  the  saving  in  fuel  a- 
gainst  the  cost  of  power  for  o))erating  the  heater.  If, 
owing  to  the  geographic  location  of  the  plant  the 
cost  of  fuel  is  high  and  the  co.st  of  power  low,  the  in- 
stallation of  a  heater  will  even  more  prove  econo- 
niicid. 


Do  yon  know  how   important  it  is  to  be   careful? 
Stop  and  think. 
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British  Trade  News  ^^^^^'  "'"^ "  ^"g*?**  fi'ieet  double  to  that  of  1914.  wheu 

he  surmounts  these  difficulties  he  has  to  please   the 

(From  (.»ur   London   ( 'onv.ipondent.  i  buyer,   or  consumer,   and   sell    in   a   market   with   for- 

London,  February  16.  1920.  The  Underwood  reso-  eign  competition  opposing  him.  The  pulp  man  has 
lution  in  the  American  Senate  which  asserts  Ameri-  his  shipping  and  transport  troubles,  increased  rates 
can  paper  mills'  right  to  draw  raw  material  from  and  scarcity  of  labor  if  not  labor  troubles.  His  raw 
lands  on  lease  in  Canada,  has  some  analogy  with  tiic  material  is  costing  him  more  and  consequently  there 
position  of  British  i)ai)er  mills  and  their  raw  mater-  is  increased  Cost  of  production.  When  he  gets  into 
ia'  sources  in  Norwegian  territory.  We  know  from  the  market  the  rate  of  exchange  arises  and  then  he 
experience  that  war  confiseat<.'s  private  interests  in  is  on  the  look-out  to  see  if  Canada,  America  or  the 
many  instances.  An  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  tlic  Scandinavians,  or  other  Britishers  are  selling  at  a  bet- 
paper  mill  interests  close  to  Con.stantinoplc,  belonging  ter  price  than  he  is  asking,  llis  trouble  is  to  strike 
to  Britishers,  who  have  suffered  considerable  finan-  a  hapjty  medium  and  at  the  same  time  please  the 
cial  loss.  The  enemy  in  this  case  tried  to  obliterate  consumer  and  the  public  and  if  he  fails  paper  goes 
British  enterprise.  But  in  the  case  of  America,  a  up  in  price.  When  we  consider  all  the  elements 
friendly  and  civilized  nation,  she  has  leased  lands  against  the  paper  and  pulp  men  nowadays  it  is  remar- 
which  are  subject  to  Canadian  OovernmcJit  supervi-  kable  that  paper  mill  products  are  so  cheap.  Certain- 
siou  in  a  time  of  emergency  or  shortage  of  raw  mat-  ly  the  ratio  of  increase  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  tex- 
erials  and  consequently  in  leasing  the  lands  their  con-  tile  and  cotton  trades — two  industries  which  go 
servation  was  not  ])urclia.se(l.  A  contingency  has  now  hand-in-hand  with  that  of  paper  in  supplying  the  pub- 
arisen  and  an  embargo  enforced  to  preserve  Provincial  ][q 

rights,  apart  from  the   industrial  point  of  view,  and  The  Paper  Market 

the  contention  in  London  today  is  that  America  must  Moi.st    groundwooil    is   selling  at  .$57.60  a  ton  today  in 

abide  by  the  embargo.     It  might  as  well  be  contended  London  and  for  the  time  being  Canada  is  out  of  the 

that  ifNorway  put  up  an  embargo  today  British  mills  market,  which   is  much  regretted.     Because   there   is 

could  import  from  their     leased  Norwegian  property,  a  .slight  falling  off  in   groundwood   imports  a  rumor 

It  is  Canada's  right  to  dictate  her    policy  in  her  own  is  current   that   .sellers  are   holding  back  supplies   to 

land  and  Englishmen  as  well  as  Americans  must  ad-  l,rinjr  prk-es  on  a  higher  level.     Imports  for  January 

here   to  that   policy.  and  December  last  were  as  follows:— 

Paper  Prices  Soaring  Dec.                Jan. 

The  office   of  Paper  Controller  is  now   completely  Tons                  Tons 

abolished,  we  were  informed  this  week  by  an  official     Sweden 30  2,875 

announcement.     This    time    last   year   newsprint    was     Norway 29.497  20^208 

selling  at  71/0  cents  per  lb.,   and  a  few  months  later     Cgnada 9.088 

it  dropped  to  6  cents.     Today  the  price    is   8    to    SV^     Other  Places 1,201  217 

cents  per  lb.  and  a  morning  paper  this  week   made  

the  startling  announcement     that     the     price     wouirt         Total 39,816  23,300 

jump  to  24  cents  a  pound.     The   recent   increase   in  jjgj.e  we  get  a  falling  off  of  6,516  tons  in  a  month, 

price  was  due  to  advanced  transport  charges  and  th-  .„,j   ^^.^   ^^^   ^^^   eHect  Canada   has   on  the   market, 

rise  in  pulp.    Up  to  the  present  time  there  are  no  signs  Scandinavians    are    undoubtedly    trying    to    force    up 

of  newspapers  in  the  United   Kingdom   cutting   down  prices  mniecessarilv.     Things  have  not  been  going  on 

their  sizes.     They  have  the  same  number  of  .sheets  as  ^.^jj  ^^.j^jj  ^j^p,,,  ^^^  ^j^^^.  „„,j,^  ^^j-p  money.     British 

they  had  three  months  ago.  and  the  warning     is  now  ^^^jjj^    jjo-wever,  are  hoping  that   Canada  will  put   the 

sounded   in   the    consumers   quarters   that  economy   111  „jaj.]jgf    j-jj^jj^      The   supplies   of   sulphite   etc.,   during 

paper  of   all   kinds   must   be   rigidly  exercised.      It    is  i-)epc„,bcr  and   Januarv   were   as   follows:— 

liointed  out  that  in  England  there  is  no  attempt  being  J)g^,                   j^^ 

made  to  •'corner''  paper  to  enhance  prices  and  Can-  rp^^g                   rp^^^^ 

ada,  U.  S.  A.,  Norway      and  Sweden  are   quoted   as     p^jipjj^.jjg^j  Sulphite  3,930  '     3,755 

having  reported   the   demand   exceeding   the   supplies  i^-„j,igaj.}ied                            ..         58,964                  63,637 

of  paper.     Very  few  mills  here  are  keeping  reason-  Ripaehed  newsprint  sulphite  is  selling  at  £30  a  ton. 

able  stocks,  for  the  reason  that  as  soon  as  the  paper  ^.^^^.  ,,|eagijjn^  ^^  £37  10s..  and  bleached  at  £45.     For 

is  produced  it  is  transported   to   its  destination,   the  ^^^:  ^^^^  parcels  going  in  the  market  buvers  mu.st  pay 

demand  being  so  great.     During  January  the  imports  ^^;^^.^  ^^^^^  quotations. 

of  paper  were  below^  those  of    December    by     14    per  Notelets 

cent.     This  falling  off  is  due  to  Canada  and  America.  ,  d           aiii  1           ..  \^   .  ,...,^r,t 

„                 „   -,  .^.\       -,,      ,                      ,       ,  „,i   10   „„,.  The  North  of  Ire  aiK    Paper  Alill  has  made  a  profit 

Exports   of   British    mills,    however,    advanced  12   per  \'"^                                     ^ q:;  oqq 

,,„';  over  D,.ee,„..e,;  fi.„,-e.  ,„„   th.s.  figu„.  r.i.te  ''X-/ ^  ^".^1,"  „°' foatf  p,.e.  i„  England  ,0- 
mostly  to  papers  or   a   riiie   grade. 

■         The  Cause  of  Increased  Prices  'lav-                                                                           ^     ^^^ 
We  are  hearing  a  great   deal  in  England  about   m-  -^  "*^^  pioiii,  ui  a,io,ou 
creased  prices,  but  few  people  ever  analyse  the  cause  Mj;^/---f>-  ^  ^^   ..f,,,,,    Olive  Bros.^   in 
of  them.     The  paper  mill  owner  grumbles  when  his  ^'i*       ,     '^"'"     ' '>/ V^ic  cot 
pulps  go  up  and  the  pulp  men  grumble  over  the  ship-  1919  ."ad?  a  net  profit  «'f  £16.62,. 
pin<'   and   labor  and    incidentallv   their   Governments.  The  Powell  River  Mill  of     Canada,     supplies     nine- 
whfe  the  consumer  of  paper  wages  war  against   both  tenths   of  the   newsprint    to   the    Australian    Common- 
parties      In  England  todav  tlie  paper  industry  is  do-  wealth.     Newsprint    is   scarce   and   dear  in    Australia, 
in"  verv  well      But  in  these  post-war  davs  the  paper  post-war  quotations  beme  400  per  cent  above  pre-war. 
producer  has   no   end    of   difficulties  compared   with  Germany  is  sending  small  parcels  of  chemical  pulp 
pre-war  days.     He  has  increased   railway  rates,  slow  to  Enslaml.     In  January  they  sent  71  tons  of  bleached 
transport,  iincertain  shipping,  dearer  pulps  and  chem-  sulphite.. 
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•  YFOKI),   of   Clark   >t   Lyford,    Ltd..    Korpsl 
Enfj:iiu'Ors.  Vancouver,   B.C. 


No  doubt  the  readers  of  tlie  Pulp  &  Paper  iiagaziue 
will  be  most  interested  iu  the  forms  of  timber  land 
title  kuowu  as  "Pulp  Lease"  and  "Pulp  License.  ' 

Pulp  Leases. — There  is  an  area  of  approximately 
.350,000  aere.s  held  under  pnlp  leases  at  the  present  time 
in  British  Columbia.  These  were  formerly  on  a  nuieh 
more  favorable  basis  than  timber  licenses  as  regards  an- 
nual rental  and  royalty  charges,  but  carried  ohligations 
for  the  operation  of  manufacturing  planes  for  the  uti! 
ization  of  the  timber  from  the  leasss.  Piactiealh'  all 
of  the  pulp  leases  were  taken  out  between  lltOl  and 
1903,  for  a  period  of  21  years,  and  are  now  (December, 
19] 9)  near  the  end  of  their  terms.  These  pnlp  leases 
will  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  cis  timber  licenses  (see 
d';i'inl!icn  of  timber  licenses  below)  upon  renewal  aft'^r 
the  expiration  of  the  21-year  ]"ieriod  from  the  date  of 
issue. 

Pulp  Licenses. — The  pulp  license  is,  in  effect,  the 
same  as  a  timber  sale,  except  for  the  hirger  area  aarl 
longer  period  of  time,  etc.  (see  definition  of  Timber 
Sale,  below).  The  sale  of  a  pulp  licen.je  is  limited  to 
purchasers  who  have  either  ali'eady  I'xpended  at  least 
$350,000  in  the  erection  of  a  mill  for  the  manut'actnv: 
of  wood  pulji  or  jiaper,  which  is  not  appnrtci;;ni:  to  an\ 
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existing'  pulp  lease,  nr  wliii  ai'c  prepared  to  ■'xei-ute  a 
guarantee  bond  of  at  least  ■~t!oO,000  that  such  a  mill  w'!l 
be  built  within  three  years,  not  less  rlian  •■^1 00,000  be- 
ing spent  during  each  of  the  first  tw  >  yi-av<  foi'  that 
purpose.  The  amount  of  the  timber  to  !..■  tak  'ii  \\\)  n 
determined  by  the  capacit.v  of  the  mill,  no'  iiinrf  HiaM 
30  years'  suppl\'  being  allawed  at  any  one  time. 

The  rental  payable  by  lessees  oi)eraling  a  .niipiniil 
is  one-half  that  on  special  licenses,  namely,  -$70.00  per 
square  mile  on  the  coast  and  -liSO.OO  in  the  inteiiov.  The 
royalt.v  on  pulpwooci  cut  frnni  these  i)nlp  licenses  is  25 
cents  per  cord  of  TOO  board  feet.  B.('.  loy  rule.     When 


saw  timber  is  cut  from  pulp  licenses,  the  lessee  pa.vs,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  royalty  on  saw  material,  the 
difference  in  rental.  Using  15,000  board  foot  n.i  the 
equivalent  of  one  acre,  this  would  be  approximately 
I'A  cents  per  thousand  board  feet.  This  arrangement 
enjibles  the  lessee  to  use  the  timber  for  the  most  .suitable 
purpose,  and,  at  the  same  time,  does  ]iot  give  the  pulj) 
any  advantage  over  the  timber  license. 

Timber  Sales. — In  December,  1907,  all  timber  lands 
not  already  disposed  of  -were  reserved  from  sale.  In 
the  Forest  Act  of  1912,  however,  i)rovision  was  made  for 
the  sale  of  areas  of  timber  for  immediate  operation. 
Usually  these  were  small  areas  adjacent  to  active  log- 
ging operations.  The  pnlp  licenses  (see  above)  were 
larger  in  extent,  and,  of  course,  different  in  several  re- 
spects. 
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Mithod  of  (Jonducliiuj  Sah . — The  legislation  govern- 
ing these  timber  sales  has  been  revised  nearly  every 
year  to  facilitate  the  disposal  of  timber  in  this  way.  lis 
chief  features,  as  applied  today,  are  as  follows:  The 
timber  is  first  selected,  cruised  and  surveyed  by  I  he 
Forest  Branch,  and  full  information  as  to  the  kinds 
and  quantity  of  timber  is  sui)i)lie(l  to  prospective  pur- 
chasers. The  Forest  P.ranch  fixes  an  upset  stumpagc 
price  which  mns|  be  i  ffercd  over  and  above  fhe  rovaltv. 
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The  sale  is  then  lulvertisccl  in  the  "British  Columbia 
Gazette"  and  loeal  newspajiei-s  for  two  months  if  the 
amount  of  timber  is  over  1,000,000  b.f.,  or  for  one 
month,  if  between  500,000  and  1,000,000  board  feet. 
When  the  stunipafie  value  is  less  than  $100,  advertise- 
ment is  not  necessary.  Sealed  tendei-s  are  aeeepted  up 
to  a  certain  date,  then  the  tenders  are  opened,  and  the 
license  awarded  to  the  hijrhest  bidder.  Small  sales  are 
handled  directly  iiy  tlie  local  officers  of  the  Forest 
Branch  in  the  district  where  the  timber  is  situated. 

Usually  there  is  not  much  competitive  biddin?  and 
the  U])set  stumpag;c  price  set  by  the  Forest  Branch  is 
the  actual  price  paid,  althoufrh  recently  (October,  1019) 
competitive  biddinp;  ran  the  price  from  .$2.2;')  per  thou- 
sand feet  (upset  price)  up  to  $3.2.'S  on  a  scale  of  about 
one  million  feet  of  cedar,  and  in  another  case  of  a  simi- 
lar amount  of  cedar,  from  .$2.50  to  .1>4.15. 

Payment  on  Timber  Sales. — A  deposit,  coveriiifi  the 
cost  of  cruisinp:,  surveying  and  advertising,  and  10  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  total  stumpage  value,  must  ac- 
company each  tender.  The  time  allowed  for  cutting  in 
ordinary  timber  sales  is  definitely  fixed  at  the  time  of 
sale,  usually  one  or  two  yeai-s,  and  seldom  over  five 
years,  based  on  the  understanding  that  the  tract  will 
be  operated  immediately.  Rentals  and  royalties  are 
due  on  the  same  scale  on  the^e  timber  sales  as  on  special 
timber  licenses.  The  stumpage  and  royalty  are  collect- 
ed as  the  timber  is  cut  and  sealed  by  the  Government 
sealers,  so  that  the  purchaser  pays  only  for  the  mer- 
chantable timber  which  he  actually  secures. 

Before  proceedinrr  with  the  definitions  of  other  forms 
of  Timber  Land  Titles,  the  following  tabulation  may  be 
of  interest : — 

The  total  area  of  the  Province  of  British  Co- 
lumbia is  3.55.855  square  miles,  or  227,747,000 
acres.  Of  this  total  area,  the  lumber  industry 
has  at  various  times  selected  and  acquired  title 
to  the  timber  on  nearly  eleven  and  a  half  mil- 


lion acres,  or  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
of  the  province.  The  respective  areaa  held  un- 
der the  different  forms  of  timberland  title  are 
as  follows: — 

Acres. 

Timber  licenses 8,374,200 

Timber  berliis  (railway  belt)    ..  1,123,117 

Crown  grants 922.206 

Timber  leases 619,125 

Pulp  leases 354,399 

Timber  .sales 143,612 

Tan  bark  leases 32,252 

Total    11,568,911 

It  will  be  observed  that  pulp  leases  and  timber  sales 
(including  pulp  licenses')  form  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  the  areas  held  under  the  various  forms  of  Tim- 
ber Land  Titles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pulp  and  pa- 
per mills  have  used  large  quantities  of  logs  from  tim- 
ber licenses  as  well  as  from  pulp  licenses  and  pulp 
lea.ses. 

Timber  Lieense. — Or  as  termed  in  the  Forest  Act 
"special  timber  license,"  is  the  form  of  title  iinder 
which  about  four-fifths  of  the  privately  owned  timber- 
lands  of  Canada  are  held.  The  British  Columbia  tim- 
ber license  vests  in  the  ho'der  all  rights  of  property 
whatsoever  in  all  trees,  timber  and  lumber  cut  from 
the  "timber  limit"  to  which  the  license  applies,  whether 
cut  by  the  authority  of  the  holder  of  the  license  or  anj' 
other  person,  and  gives  to  holder  the  right  to  seize 
wherever  found  any  Ion's  or  any  product  manufactured 
from  lop's  taken  from  the  limit,  also  to  institute  actions 
for  trespass  and  to  recover  damages  for  such  trespass; 
the  license  ho'ders'  rights  in  these  recards  being  the 
same  as  if  the  lards  were  owned  in  fee  simple  .  (See 
Forest  Act.  Sec.  18). 

The  British  Columbia  timber  license  is  perpetual ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  holder's  rights  remain  unimpaired 


Pulpwood   stand.       Another   view   of   Hemlock   several   years 
after  cutting  out  of  Douglas  Fir  and  Cedar. 
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.     '11  British  I'olumbia  coast.     Diameter 
luns  from    21   inches   to   47   inches. 


"so  long  as  thei'e  remains  ou  the  ground  merchantable 
timber  in  suffieieut  quantity  to  make  it  commercially 
valuable."  When,  however,  an  owner  haf5  cut  all  the 
timber  he  desires  to  cut  on  any  one  timber  limit,  he 
may  allow  the  title  to  that  limit  to  lapse  through  the 
non-payment  of  the  annual  taxation  without  prejudice 
to  his  title  to  the  other  limits  in  the  gi'imii.  (See  Forest 
Act,  Sec.  21.) 

License  Fee. — The  license  fee  is  similar  to  what  is 
known  in  eastern  Canada  as  the  "ground  rent""  and  is 
tile  annual  taxation  payable  on  a  timber  limit.  The 
amount  of  the  license  fee  is  >t^]40  ])er  timber  limit  west 
of  the  Cascade  range,  and  $100  per  timber  limit  east 
of  the  Cascade  range  and  in  the  di.strict  of  Atlin,  and 
these  figures  are  the  maximum  which  may  be  charged 
up  to  December  31,  1954.  The  license  fee  is  a  flat  tax 
per  timber  limit,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  tim- 
Iier  limit  has  full  acreage  (640  acres)  and  regardless 
i)f  the  amount  or  value  of  the  timber  standing  there- 
on. In  general  this  fixed  annual  taxation  amounts  to 
from  V-j,  to  1  cent  per  thousand  feet  per  anmiiii  on  well 
selected  timberlands. 

Tiiiilxr  Limit. — This  is  a  term  applied  1o  tlie  timber- 
land  Jiehl  under  a  single  Special  Timber  License,  and 
lias  a  normal  area  of  one  square  mile,  being  in  this  re- 
spect equivalent   to  a  section,  or  640  acres. 

Jimbif  Berih. — Just  as  "timber  limit"  designates  an 
area  hekl  under  provincial  timber  license,  so  the  term 
"timber  berth"  designates  an  area  held  under  Domin- 
ion timbei'  license.     The  irovcrnnienl   of  tin'  nnininion  of 


Canada  owns  all  timberlands  for  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  This  40-mile  wide  strip  across  the 
province  is  known  as  the  "railway  belt,"  and  all  tim- 
berlands alienated  by  the  Dominion  Government  are 
known  as  "timber  berths."  The  only  es.sential  differ- 
ences between  a  timber  berth  and  a  timber  limit  are  the 
difference  between  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  regula- 
tions regarding  lands  held  under  timber  license.  Both 
titles  are  perpetual  so  long  as  merchantable  timber  re- 
mains on  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  the  provincial 
"timber  limits,"  the  taxation,  both  as  regards  annual 
license  fee  and  "royalty"  has  been  definitely  fixed  un- 
til December  31,  1954,  whereas  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment has  so  far  reserved  the  right  to  vary  the  taxation 
from  time  to  time. 

In  fact,  the  taxation  and  royalty  charges  were  altered 
as  recently  as  May,  1919,  as  follows.:  The  "license  fee" 
or  "ground  rent"  was  changed  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  per 
s(piare  mile  on  berths  east  of  Yale  (i.e.  the  interior  re- 
gion) and  from  5  cents  to  10  cents  per  acre  on  berths 
to  the  west  of  Yale  (i.e.  the  Coast  region).  The  royalty 
on  sawlogs  of  all  kinds  was  advanced  from  50  cents  per 
thousand  feet  to  75  cents  per  thousand  feet,  with  the 
exception  of  Poplar,  which  remains  at  50  cents.  Shingle 
bolts  advanced  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  cord,  and 
ties,  posts,  poles,  etc.,  were  all  advanced  corresponding- 
ly. Doubtless  such  changes  as  are  made  in  the  future 
will  be  in  line  with  the  similar  changes  provided  for  in 
till'  regulations  o-overning  Provincial   timber  licenses. 


Pulpwood  .stand.     View  showing  lands  cut  over  for  Douglas 

Fir  and  Cedar,  the  Hemlock  remaining.       The  timber 

in  this  picture  runs  from  25  to  40  inches  in  diameter. 

lOroup  nf  small  trees  st.-uidinK  very  closi'  tnffether.) 
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Aliinli    I.    IKL'ii 


K.-llin^   ..l„r;iti 


d  "1    ll.-inl.irl<       Kritish 


.111.1    cull. Ill lull^,    th.M'    lcnM->    .lit'tVi    ;;ivall.v    from  (^acli 

otht'i-  in  the  matter  of  anuual  tiixalion    (varymfr  from 

.')  to  2')  .-cnts  por  acre),  lei){<th  of  f<!rni   (varyinp  from 
fiftfcii  I.I  tliii-ty  yeai-s).  ami   in  ..llicr  rcs))c('ts. 

With  fi'W  .'Xcfjitiotis  timtjcr  Ifiis.-s  were  made  rciirw- 
iiliif  ill  i)erp(!tuit\-  uiultT  tli<'  Iffrislalioii  '.f  lilOl,  or  wcrf 
i-oiiviTti'd  into  special  timber  leases  under  legislation 
.if  litl.'i.  and  lliiis  matl.'  perpetual  to  the  timber  land 
iiwiRT.  Timber  lease^  are  of  interest  in  that  the  terms 
iiiuler  which  they  are  held  (liffer  somewhat  from  the 
standard  terms  of  the  si>eeial  timber  lease.  In  deter- 
iiiiniiiir  the  value  of  these  differences  the  owner  mnst 
always  I'ari'fnliy  read  the  text  of  the  lease  eonrraet  in 
i|iiestioH. 

Fiir  /'ruttctioii  Ftitid  Tn.r. — Ail  liuilierlands  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  whatever  the  form  of  title  under  whieli 
they  are  held,  are  assessed  IVL:  eeiits  i>er  acre  per  annum 
for  the  ])urpose  of  providing  a  fund  for  the  ])rotection 
(if  tlie  timberlands  from  fire.  Tlie  provincial  govern- 
iiient  contributes  an  additional  sum  equal  to  that  eon- 
iiihuted  by  the  timberland  owners,  and  \\w  fund  is  ad- 
ministered liy   the   British   ("oliimliia   Forest    Braneii. 

Royalty. — The  "yield  tax.""  jjayable  when  the  timb.-r 
i--  cut.  is  known  in  British  Columbia  and  elsewhere  in 
Canada  a>  the  "royalty. '"  The  term  "royalty"  is  an 
iniieritaiu'c  from  ancient  times  when  royalties  were 
liayahlc  to  the  kind.  Now,  of  course,  the  royalty  is  the 
property  of  the  province,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  sources 
nf  provincial  I'.'venu.'. 

.\^  ill  tile  case  of  llic  aiiiiiial  laxalioii.  ill.'  "yield  tax"" 
III-  "royallx  ■"   has   been  fixed    in   advance   niilil   De.-eiii- 
iCtnitinued  on  l'(i()f  2.52V 


Criiini  (iriiiils. — The  tiriii  ■'  ('inwn  L;ranl''  as  aj, 
plied  to  timberlands  siy:iiifics  ilial  micIi  lands  are  ii,.l(i 
by  the  own.M-  in  fee  simple.  Timberlands  have  not  been 
sold  ill  fee  liy  the  Province  of  Hi'itisli  Columbia  sine.' 
1896.     The  total  area  of  fee  bni.ls  in   lOKi  i>  n.p.)i-t..,l  at 

!>22.2()(i  acres.     Th,.  annual   laxatioi Cr  uii  jrraiii.^.l 

land  varies  with  tne  asses.sed  value,  as  is  th,.  ease  with 
similar  lands  in  the  I'liitcd  States,  and  tli.'  tciiil..iiey  in 
recent  years  has  been  to  increase  the  asscss.'.l  vahiatinn 
of  Crown  uraiited  lands  with  a  eonseipient  iiier.Mse  in 
the  amount  of  the  annual  taxation. 

Prior  to  March  I).  ISST.  lands  sol. I  m  fee  were  ih.I 
sub.jci-t  t(i  a  royalty  reservation,  which  was  fii-si  .'-lal.- 
lished  at  that  tiiii.'.  All  timber  cut  fr:im  lands  Cro\yn 
granted  sinei'  March  !»,  1887.  is  subject  to  a  flat  royalty 
of  ")0  cents  a  thousand,  regardless  of  sjjccics  of  loir 
grades.  As  alre.-idy  noted,  the  sale  of  timberlands  in 
fee  was  diseontiim.'.l  in  1,s!l(i.  Since  thai  lime,  liowevcr. 
eon.siderabic  aivas  hav.'  been  Crown  -rrant.'d  for  au'ri 
cultural  purposes,  and  Ihese  lands  fivipu'iitly  carried 
more  or  l.-.ss  fimlier.  which  timber  wa.s  al.so  subject  t.' 
.the  flat  royalty  rat.-  of  ."lO  cents  jier  thousand.  With 
Ihe  enactineiit  of  the  Timber  Royalty  Act  on  Ajiril  :!(). 
im,  timber  stan.ling  on  agric'ultiiral  lands  grantcl 
subseciuent  to  this  date  was  maile  subject  to  the  saiii.^ 
royalty  charges  as  obtained   on   timb.'r  limits. 

Titiibcr  Ar(/.<tr.— Before  th.'  standard  timber  litle 
known  as  "sjn'cial  limber  licen.se""  bad  been  adojjl.'.l 
Ihere  Jiad  b.'.-n  alienated  sunie  600.000  acres  of  BritisI 
Columbia  timberlands  by  biasing.  I'nlik.'  •tinih.-i 
licen.ses,"'  all  .if  wlii.di  are  snlij.'ci    t.>  \]i  ■  >aiii.'   i.'nns 
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A  Comparison  of  Wide  and  Narrow  Machines 


1  Coiitiiiued  from  last   issur 


Mr.  Stiuller  liiid  taken  tlie  cliair  to  i)frmit  Mr.  Sliip- 
iiiaii  tlu'  lii'w  uliairmau  of  the  Teehnieal  Section  io 
make  a  few  remarks  from  the  fhior.  Mr.  Ball  liad  given 
some  operating'  costs  and  Mr.  Mclnnis  was  asked  to 
give  some  more  data  on  machine  efficiency,  which  he 
did.  as  follows: 

nil  very  much  disappointed  that  Mr.  Mason  did  nm 
continue  his  talk.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  frankly 
and  fairly  the  difference  between  the  wide  and  narrow 
macliincs.  Mr.  ilasoii  has  said  that  t-he  Laurentide. 
has  decided  to  pla.\-  with  speed,  and  they  certainly  did 
not  decide  that  l(.\-  simply  giving  the  m;>tter  the  "once 
over.'"  Xow,  what  are  his  reasons  for  turning  from 
wide  macliines  to  speed?  I  tiiiiik  that  wcnild  he  very 
interesting. 

In  regaril  to  the  chairman's  question  on  maclune 
efficiency  I  have  the  figures  here  for  about  eight 
months.  1  have  taken  the  operating  efficiency  in  each 
case,  which,  as  I  have  termed  'operating  efficiency' 
eliminates  the  time  down.  I  will  take  the  figures  al 
random, — for  comparison  of  the  wide  and  narrow 
machines. 

(^n  June  first,  the  operating  efficiency  of  our  wide 
machine  (No.  1 )  was  87.2%,  the  operating  efficieuc.v  of 
our  No.  4  machine  was  78.9:  of  our  No.  3  Machine. 
86. 8.  That  was  for  a  week.  I  will  take  another  ])e 
riod  when  the  operating  efficienc.v  of  our  No.  1  macli 
ine  was  89.4:  our  No.  4  was  92.8;  and  the  week  follow 
ing,  No.  1  was  89.1,  and  No.  4,  89.6.  The  week  follow 
ing  that  again  No.  1,  85.9;  No. 4,  84.4  and  a  couple  oT 
weeks  after,  90.5  for  the  No.  1,  and  89.0  for  the  No.  4. 
The  week  following,  89.0  for  the  No.  1  and  92.0  for  the 
No.  4.       That  shows  they  run  ver.y  closel.y  together 

Mr.  Ball's  figures  on  the  202 -inch  machine  and  the 
156  inch  machine  were  taken  over  the  same  period  in 
tile  same  .vear. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  clothing  whic' 
^Ir.  Ball  raised:  On  our  wide  machines  for  1919.  a 
whole  .vear,  we  got  eighteen  da.vs  ou  our  No.  1,  machine 
out  of  our  wire,  also  eighteen  days  on  our  small  mach- 
ines, and  that  eliminates  immediately  the  question  of 
liigh  cost,  liecause  all  wires  are  sold  on  the  same  uiii' 
basis,  and  as  there  is  naturall.y  a  larger  percentage  of 
trim  on  the  wide  machines  than  on  the  smaller  ma- 
cliines, consequentl.v  the  cost  per  ton  must  be  sli.gliti.\ 
the  h'ss. 

Mr.  Stadler:  In  regard  to  the  cost  figures.  I  migli; 
add  that  the  cost  for  wires  and  dryer  felt  has  been  ;i 
lilth'  iiigher  in  the  wide  machines,  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  charged  a  little  more  per  unit.  In  other  words, 
a  square  foot  of  wire,  or  a  pound  or  dr.yer  felt  costs 
more  for  the  wider  machines,  and  hence  there  is  a 
difference  on  account  of  that.  This  difference  is  al- 
most jn'oportional  to  the  additional  cost  of  equij)mei!'. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  don't  want  yon 
to  call  me  up  any  more,  I  will  give  .you  these  figures 
while  1  am  here.      I  will  settle  that  (|uestioii  of  cloth 
iiitr  witli  some  figures  Uiv  1918  and  191  It. 
Machine  Clothing  1918:  Average  Days  Run. 

No.  1     No.  2    No.  8-1 
Da  vs.  Days.  Days. 

Wires 20         18         19 

Jackets .50       100         60 

1st  and  2nd  felts     28        29         32 

:ird  felts 25         50        48 

Drver  felts 87  .")5  65 


Machine  Clothing  19iy :  Average  Days  Run. 

.Vo.  1    No.  2    Ko.SA 
Da.vs.  Days.  Days. 

Wires IS         17         is 

Jackets :{()       ho         96 

1st  and  2nd  felts 27         :i2         27 

3rd  felts 56         57         52 

Dryer  felts    .'. 85         42         53 

Now  the  breaks  over  aperiod  of  eight  months  are 
a  little  high  b.y  reason  of  the  facts  with  which  we  ai-e 
all  familiar.  Our  breaks  ou  the  No.  1  machine  averag- 
ed 14.4  per  day,  as  against  14  on  the  No.  4.  I  have 
already  explained  to  you  in  my  previous  statement 
that  repairs  were  less:  I  have  not  figured  it  out  in 
tons,  although  that  can  be  done  but  it  actuall.v  cost 
us  .'(i800,000  last  year  for  repairs  to  No.  1  machine  less 
than  No.  4. 

The  statement  was  made  that  it  costs  more  for  labor 
ou  the  ibg  machines  than  on  the  small  ones.  We  find 
that  the  cost  of  labor  varies  from  thirt.v  to  seventy 
per  cent  in  favor  of  the  large  machines. 

Mr.  Ball  said :  overwork  the  wet  felts,  getting 
about  twelve  days  on  the  wide  machines,  and  then  get 
a  hundred  da.vs  from  the  dry  felts  and  on  nine  hun- 
dred pounds  of  coal  j)er  ton  of  paper.  This  is  found  by 
taking  the  whole  mill,  with  seventy  thousand  tons  of 
paper,  using  so  much  coal,  and  from  this  finding  the 
number  of  pounds  of  coal  per  ton  of  paper. 

Answering  a  criticism  that  in  his  fir.st  statement 
he  said  the  cost  was  greater,  Mr.  Ball  said,  "It  takes, 
more  horse  power  to  drive  a  large  machine  than  a 
small  one."  To  this  Mr.  Stadler  remarked.  "Per 
pound  production.  I  don't  think  it  takes  any  more 
power. " 

High  Speed  Men  Slow  of  Speech. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  heard  about  the  wide  ma- 
cliines, and  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  medium  widtli 
machines.  I  supose  that  it  would  lie  quite  in  order 
.just  now,  in  order  to  give  us  a  little  more  inspiration. 
to  hear  from  the  Laurentide  Company  as  to  what  led 
them  to  go  in  for  high  sjjced,  and  I  think  Mr.  Mason 
is  going  to  tell  us  something  on  that  subject.  They 
must  have  certain  basic  figures  which  influenced 
them,  or  did  at  the  time  they  decided  to  go  in  for 
sneed  rather  than  for  width. 

Mr.  Mason:  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  any  facts  at  all. 
However,  we  are  going  to  play  with  speed. 

Mr.  Campbell:  It  was  stated  that  the  drying  effi- 
ciency of  the  dr.\ers  was  in  direct  ratio  to  their  width, 
minus  the  radiation.  Now,  there  is  another  .i^aetor, 
and  that  is  the  factor  of  power.  That  would  be  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  width  of  the  machines  plus  the  ad-' 
ditioual  weight,  but  wiiat  is  the  exti-a  power  taken  to 
drive  the  machine  at  a  higher  speed?  Does  that  in- 
crease with  the  scpiare  of  the  speed? 

Professor  Keay.  The  member  is  laboring  under  a 
misaiipreiiension.  We  have  not  gone  into  that  pha.se 
of  the  situation  at  all.  I  think  that  is  up  to  Mr.  Ma- 
son and  Mr.  Wardic,  as  the.\-  are  more  capable  of  speak- 
ing about  that  than  I  am. 

Mr.  'Wardle:  As  Mr.  Mason  said,  we  have  not  any 
facts  at  all.  Personally,  I  used  to  think  that 
the  three-roll  machine  was  the  thing.  T  don't  know 
Iml    wlial    it  is  ,^•ct.  and    I   would  go  further  in   i-egard 
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to  speed,  and  go  away  up  towards  five  thousand 
feet  a  minute  speed,  but  you  will  increase  your  trouble 
at  high  speed,  and  you  will  have  to  onerate  the  ma- 
chine almost  automatically  as  far  as  handling  the 
sheet  goes. 

One  of  the  nice  things  Ave  think  ai)out  the  narrow 
machines,  that  is,  about  the  two-width  machines,  is 
that  it  would  be  easier  to  change  the  clothing,  and 
easier  for  our  men  to  handle  a  l(j6-inch  wire  than  a 
206  or  a  246-inch  wire.  We  get  to  about  the  same 
point  theoretically,  if  we  can  hold  up  to  the  efficiency, 
as  Mr.  Melunis  has  said.  We  expect  tn  make  from 
seventy  to  seventy-five  tons  per  day  on  our  machines, 
which  "will  have  "l66-inch  wires,  and  we  figure  they 
will  run  at  about  a  thousand  feet,  and  we  figure  that 
we  can  drive  at  fifteen  hundred,  if  we  want  to  do  it. 
We  spend  about  as  much  money  one  way  as  the  other, 
because  while  the  narrow  machines  mean  cheaper 
formation,  much  less  expensive,  lighter  trusses,  and 
much  less  expensive  crane  overhead,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  make  a  considerably  cheaper  production.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  to  put  about  the  same  money 
into  such  machines,  in  order  that  they  may  stand 
the  increase  in  speed.  We  are  figuring  on  going  the 
limit  in  bearings  and  gears  to  try  anc!  eliminate  the 
trouble  with  the  pulleys,  and  we  will  -w  very  glad  to 
answer  any  detailed  questions  about  the  machines 
which  we  can,  because,  as  Mr.  Chahoon  has  said  a  good 
many  times,  Me  have  no  secrets  whatever — the  Lau- 
rentide  has  no  secrets  at   all. 

The  chairman :  It  seems  that  the  Avider  machines  seem 
to  stick  at  about  two  hundred  and  two  inch  widths, 
at  the  present  time,  and  that  the  wider  machine.s  do 
not  represent  the  same  difficulties  as  the  nu'dium 
width  machines,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  almost  per- 
sonal choice  whether  we  take  a  164-ineh  or  a  202-ineh 
machine.  However,  when  we  look  into  that,  it  would 
appear  that  four  202-ineh  machines  would  be  about 
equivalent  to  six  164-ineh  machines.  Now,  I  think, 
since  Melnnis  has  both  of  these  machines,  that  he  could 
give  us  a  pretty  close  estimate  whether  the  first  cost 
and  the  operating  cost  would  be  in  favor  of  the  wide 
or  narrow  machines,  and  which  would  be  the  niore  ex- 
l)ensive.  the  four  large  or  the  six  small  machines. 

Mr.  McInnis:  T  have  no  figures  on  the  original  cost, 
and  tlie  reason  we  decided  to  put  in  two  202-inch 
machines.  I  think  is  perfectly  obvious.  We  assumed, 
in  the  fir.st  place,  there  was  no  difference  in  operating 
a>.  compared  to  the  narrow  machines,  and  we  have 
proven  by  actual  facts  that  the  figures  are  in  favor  of 
the  wide  machines.  Now,  we  want  to  install  two  232- 
inch  machines,  to  give  us  six  rolls  of  paper,  and  some 
ore  else  wants  to  install  three  two-roll  machines  to 
give  them  six  rolls,  but  they  will  have  to  have  a  larger 
building  for  the  reason  that  they  have  got  to  have 
one  more  drying  space  and  more  machine  space,  and  in 
addition  to  that,  while  I  suppose  it  is  possible  to  get 
prices  on  machines  on  a  competitive  basis  today,  yet, 
under  normal  conditions,  I  understand  the  machine 
!)uilder's  cost  for  three  machines  of  two-rolls  each  as 
compared  with  two  nuichines  of  three-rolls  each,  would 
lie  Lrreater  per  inch  of  trim  for  the  narrow  machines 
than  it  Avould  be  per  inch  of  trim  for  the  wide  ma- 
chine^. Thus  it  comes  right  down  to  the  initial  co.st 
of  construction  and  the  initial  cost  of  the  purchase 
of  the  machine. 

N:>w.  we  have  three  companies,  the  Spanish  River. 
Tlie  Laurentide  and  Price  Brothers,  all  going  in  yor 
high  speed.  Those  companies  must  have  some  specific 
vc;i>on   for   that,   and    the   object    of   the   discussion  is 


to  find  out  what  those  reasons  are.  Mr.  Mason  said 
a  while  ago  it  was  to  make  more  money.  It  is  too  bad 
that  \\c  caniicit  get  anythint:  more  sj)ecific  on  this  sub- 
ject, 

Mr.  Thome:  i  think  it  would  be  quite  in  order  to 
let  the  CliaiiMiKin  tell  us  of  the  difficulties  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  machines.  Why  can't  we  make  a 
300-inch  machine,  and  why  not  make  it  a  5000-foot 
sjieed?  lie  toUl  us  he  has  a  machine  in  his  mill,  which, 
if  he  constructed,  would  be  constructed  in  a  different 
maimer  than  it  is.  Now,  whjT  ("an  lie  not  give  ns 
a  little  phijosopliy  on  construction  of  machines? 

The  Chairman;  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  a  kind  of  a 
shock-alisdilier  here.  When  nobod\'  else  lias  any 
thing  to  say  then  the  Chairman  has  t'«  speak.  How- 
ever, 1  will  try  and  answer  Mr.  Thoi-ncs  question.  I 
told  .vou  befo!  e  that  I  was  not  called  to  I'uild  machines 
for  width,  but  only  for  speed.  One  thing,  however, 
that  is  well  known  to  all  of  ,vou.  is  that  whenever  you 
go  into  speed  it  is  an  experiment,  and  your  troubles 
with  speed  are  mullii)lied  ])roportiondtel.v  with  the 
speed.  1  am  sure  that  those  gentlemen  who  advocate 
speed,  must  have  given  this  matter  due  consideration. 
I  have  given  it  some  consideration  within  certain 
limits,  and  I  saw  no  serious  difficulty.  What  the 
limits  are  is  something  that  has  to  be  determined  by 
practical  observation.  As  far  as  the  width  of  the 
machine  is  concerned,  my  present  view  is — now  under- 
stand that  this  is  my  personal  view,  and  is  not  worth 
a  damn — (laughter) — but  .vou  can  take  it  for  what 
I  give  it  to  you — that  just  today  I  would  rather  build 
machines  three  rolls  in  width,  than  to  have  one  built 
for  a  thousand  feet  a  minute.  The  difficulty  in  the 
wide  machines,  according  to  my  observation,  has  been 
particularly  at  the  drying  end  of  the  machine  Mr. 
McTnnis's  statement  has  contradicted  ''uch  observa 
tions,  lie  sai(J  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  winding  the 
rolls;  that  it  dejjcnds.on  how  many  rolls  you  go  to 
put  on.  and  when  you  have  as  many  as  six  rolls  on  the 
202-inch  machines,  you  sometimes  have  a  little  diffi- 
euky  in  gettin.tr  the  six  rolls  wound  up.  However, 
with  the  efficient  sales  organization  to  educate  the 
publishers  in  the  use  of  rolls  72  inches  wide,  when 
you  have  tliree  rolls  on  a  232-ineh  machine,  I  suppose 
the  tlifficnlty  will  be  largely  overcome.  So  that  my 
personal  view,  as  I  get  it  out  of  this  discussion  and 
combined  with  some  of  my  personal  observations,  is 
that  for  important  work  I  would  say  1  would  rather 
have  a  machine  of  three-roll  width  than  t"  have  one 
running  a  thousand  feet  a  minute,  and  my  reason  for 
that   probably  needs  to  be  explained. 

You  know  pcrfectl.v  well  that  the  efficiency  of  a 
pa])er  machine  dci)eiids  to  a  very  larg?  extent  on  the 
human  element,  and  the  human  element  is  a  factor  in 
the  o])eration  of  these  machines.  Now.  wc  go  to  vhe 
thousand-feet-a-minute  machine,  and  we  were  even 
sneakinsr  of  five  thousand  feet  a  minute.  I  thhik. 
about  that,  we  will  have  to  change  our  view.  If  wc 
go  to  that  speed,  we  will  have  to  disregard  the  human 
element  entirelv.  We  believe  that  with  a  machine 
running  at  a  thousand  feet  a  minute. — no  man  can 
handle  the  jiaper,  and  the  whole  thing  will  have  to  be 
mechanical.  T  may  say  that  I  have  'ooked  ov<>r  ;■ 
machine  running  at  a  thousand  feet  a  minute.  I  wa.s 
told  it  was  running  at  950  at  the  time,  but  a  pocket 
tachometer  showed  that  it  was  only  luiiniug  about 
7.50  feet  a  minute.  I  wanted  to  see  how  they  handle 
the  paper.  I  was  told  the.v  handled  it  perfectl.v.  But 
i'n*'ortu"ate1v  a  demonstration  could  not  be  yriven.  So 
there  is  still  a  diuibt  in  my  mind,  but  we  do  knoM-  thai 
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tke  speed  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  everj-- 
thing  is  practically  automatic.  If  this  is  developed  to 
such  an  extent,  then  personally  I  would  have  no  choice 
in  the  matter  at  all,  and  I  will  say.  "Give  one  or  the 
other,   or   both." 

Mr.  Mason:  I  have  only  just  a  word  to  say,  and  that 
is,  that  to  a  certain  extent  our  proposition  is  in  an  ex- 
perimental stage,  but  we  have  all  got  to  take  chances 
if  we  are  going  to  get  anywhere,  and  we  are  quite 
willing  to  do  a  little  work  in  that  direction,  and  take 
those  chances. 

If  you  analyse  the  whole  situation,  it  is  a  question 
of  efficiency  of  operation.  The  interest  on  the  capital 
invested,  and  the  little  difference  in  machine  clothing 
and  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  repair?,  etc.,  are  real- 
ly very  small  when  you  come  to  analvze  the  whole 
thing,  if  there  is  a  big  difference  in  the  efficiency  of 
operation.  If  there  is  not,  I  don't  think  there  is  very 
much  clioice  between  the  two,  but  unquestionably, 
the  future  will  tell  whether  the  additional  speed  is 
more  efficient  than  the  additional  wid'h. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  had  no  facts  to  give,  not  but  what 
I  would  be  glad  to  give  them  if  I  had  them,  as  we  have 
nothing  we  want  to  keep  to  oureslves,  and  we  issue 
an  invitation  to  anybody  to  come  up  and  see  these 
machines  when  we  get  them  running.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  start  at  a  thousand  feet,  but  we  do  propose  to 
get  a  little  fun  in  business,  and  we  don't  want  to  go 
on  as  we  did  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Mason  has  brought  out  a  state- 
ment that  comes  pretty  near  hitting  the  nail  on  the 
head.  So  far,  no  machine  has  been  run,  to  make  paper 
satisfactorih'  for  a  continued  length  of  time,  at  a 
thousand  feet  a  minute,  so  that  it  has  been  impossililo 
to  get  the  facts  from  observation.  Our  Chairman  has 
given  j'ou  his  observations  of  a  machine  which  was 
said  to  have  been  operating  at  950  feet  a  minute,  but 
was  not.  I  happen  also  to  have  observed  a  machine 
that  was  said  to  be  running  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 
but  when  we  boiled  down  the  facts,  it  was  running 
about  725,  and  jixst  as  luck  would  have  it,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  break  and  the  automatic  device  worked 
very  nicely. 

Mr.  Mason:  I  will  make  the  statement  that  I  timed 
164-infh  machines  wlien  they  were  running  at  840,  and 
the.y  were  operating  very  nicely  and  successfully,  and 
the  superintendent  told  me  that  their  daily  average 
production  for  the  previous  month,  was  better  than 
70  tons.  That  is  about  tlie  only  information  which 
I  have  received. 

The  Chairman:  Seventy  tons!  I  think  we  slxiuK! 
give  credit  to  those  fellows  Avho  have  the  ambition  to 
tackle  a  thing  that  goes  that  fast.  Apparently  the 
fast  machine  is  a  little  more  in  the  experimental  stage 
than  the  wide  niachines,  and  if  both  of  them  are  con- 
sidered quite  seriously,  I  think  there  is  vei\y  little 
difference.  One  may  give  just  as  much  trouble  as 
the  other,  and  1  think,  that  they  will  both  gel  there 
Head  of  52  inches  in  Machine  at  975  feet. 

Mr.  Buncke:  Mi'.  Chairman,  1  have  e(,iiipiled  some 
statistics  here  recrarding  the  three-roll  machines,  and 
the  two-roll  machines,  ba.sed  on  the  st.ilistics  and  the 
conversation  I  have  had  with  different  people  who 
have  had  experience  with  both  types  of  machines. 
There  were  several  points  which  make  \^^  the  present 
operatinu-  difficulties,  and  I  tliink  if  -ve  could  have 
some  of  these  things  explained  ]icrhaps,  a  method 
mip'ht  be  devised  for  overcoming  these  difficulties. 

Going  down  the  line,  I  have  comparf>d  the  two-roll 
machines  and  the  three-roll  machines,  iiiid  I  find  that 


a  three-roll  machine  running  at  650  feet  a  minute 
would  require,  for  an  equivalent  production,  that  the 
three-roll  machines  would  require  a  sp.^ed  of  975  feet. 
In  order  to  get  the  stock  on  the  wires  at  the  same 
speed  as  wires  moving  forward  at  650  feet  a  minute, 
a  head  of  23  inches  is  required  and  in  a  two-roll  ma- 
chine running  at  a  speed  for  equivalent  production 
would  require  a  head  of  52  inches.  That  brings  up  a 
very  interesting  point,  that  is  not  altogether  sure  in 
the  minds  of  the  paper  makers.  I  can  tell  you  that 
you  have  to  get  stock  on  the  wire  somewhere  near  the 
speed  that  the  wire  is  moving  forward,  and  when  you 
get  up  to  this  high  speed,  it  will  play  a  much  more 
important  part  than  it  does  on  the  slower  speed,  around 
650  feet  per  minute.  So  the  52-ineh  head  is  one  of 
our  present  problems,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  we 
would  like  to  hear  about. 

I  will  now  pass  along  to  the  pitch  of  ihe  wire.  This 
is  something  else  that  has  caused  a  considerable 
amount  of  interesting  argument  and  discussion. 
Talking  to  machine  builders,  some  say  that  the  pitch  is 
not  important.  Of  course,  it  will  depend— assuming 
that  you  get  stock  on  the  wire,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  velocitj^  you  have  to  overcome  the  friction  resist- 
ance of  the  air.  In  the  ease  of  a  macliine  running 
at  975  feet  a  minute,  the  speed  is  approjiimatcly  eleven 
miles  an  hour,  as  compared  to  the  three-roll  machine 
running  at  650  feet  a  minute,  v/hich  ru]i-,  at  approxim- 
ately seven  and  one-half  miles  an- hour. 

As  to  whether  the  friction  of  the  air  on  this  sheet 
of  paper  moving  forward  is  a  determining  factor  or 
not,  I  am  not  quite  sure.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  we 
increase  the  speed,  this  question  is  more  and  more 
important,  just  as  some  high-speed  automobiles  take 
co)isiderably  more  power  in  increasing  their  speed 
from  fifty  to  sixt.y  miles  an  hour. 

There  is  another  thing  that  seems  to  be  of  import- 
ance, and  that  is  the  table  rolls.  As  you  increase  the 
speed  of  the  wire,  the  table  rolls  travel  at  a  much 
higher  speed,  and  the  water  coming  through  the  wires 
is  thrown  from  the  back  roll  onto  the  roll  in  front  of 
it.  It  is  carried  in  a  sheet  and  interferes  with  the 
formation  of  the  paper  on  the  wire.  There  must  be 
.some  Avay  of  overcoming  that.     Insofar  as  the  relative 

ngth  of  the  wire  is  concerned,  in  the  case  of  the  650 
^'eet  a  minute,  three-roll  machine,  I  assume  that  the 
wire  is  eighty-two  feet  long.  In  order  lo  get  the  same 
volume  of  water  per  square  foot  of  wii-e  surface  per 
minute  through  the  wire  of  the  high  speed  machine, 
the  wire  would  have  to  be  one  hundred  aud  twenty 
feet  long.  That  would  necessarily  mean  a  higher  co.st 
in  wires,  because  in  addition  to  increasing  the  num- 
l)er  of  revolutions  per  minute  which  the  wire  would 
have  to  make,  there  would  be  a  higher  strain  because 
of  the  more  suction  boxes  required  in  taking  out  the 
same  amount  of  water. 

Coming  to  the  presses,  I  don't  know  how  many 
presses  are  required  to  do  business  on  the  high-speed 
machines,  but  certainly  it  is  very  evident  that  as  the 
speed  goes  up  the  pounding  of  the  water  carried  up 
by  the  press  rolls  in  the  pinch  of  the  presses  will  be 
greater,  and  what  will  the  effect  of  that  be  on  the  crush- 
ing of  the  sheet?  Of  course,  there  are  ways  of  over 
coming  that.  T  don't  know  whether  .-ection  control 
will  be  the  answer  to  that,  or  not. 

Ml-.  Melnnis  has  pointed  out  that  there  must  be 
sivtoen  more  dryers  in  case  of  the  high-sjieed  machines, 
to  do  the  work. 

Now,  coming  to  the  winders:  You  all  know  that 
you  frequently  come  up  against  trouble  in  the  wind- 
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ers.  KuniiniM:  over  six  Immlrpd  and  fifty  feet  a  uiin 
lite,,  Vdii  luive  trouble  with  tlie  wiiulers  and  at  a  speed 
(if  III.")  feet  a  iniimte.  vdm  would  have  tn  have  at  least 
one  and  probably  two  more  winders,  wbicii  wonUL  in 
volve  that  nmeh  more  iielp. 

Thi-se  ((uestions  are  all  very  importi.nl  to  iis  and 
if  we  ean  have  sometliin}«  pointed  out  in  connection 
with  then'.,  it  will  be  better  for  all.  The  modern  tend 
eney  seems  to  be  the  (pu'stion  of  whether  the  iticreas 
ed  width  will  best  yive  us  inereased  pro(hiction.  or  the 
increase  of  speed.  Of  course,  there  are  more  or  loss 
nieehanieal  fhinsrs  which  may  or  may  not  interfcr'' 
with  the  jiroduction  of  the  jiaper,  1  would  like  to 
hear  some  of  them  explained. 

Mr.  Wardle:  As  to  Mr.  Buncke's  (|ueslioiis:  Some 
I  can  answer  ami  some  of  them  I  eaunot.  .\s  to  the 
head  of  the  wire:  To  get  the  same  speed  you  have 
to  have  your  52-ineli  head  or  whatever  the  figures  are. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  we  will  start  up  about 
GaO  feet  per  minute  aiul  probably  with  a  head  on  the 
breast  roll  on  the  slices,  something:  about  27  inches; 
and  with  the  iiitch  on  tlie  wire  27  inches  from  the 
breast  roll  down  to  the  suction  boxes  to  try  and  ge* 
the  water  out  of  the  sheet.  Our  wire  w:ll  be  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  and  we  are 
separating  the  rolls  so  as  not  to  throw  the  water  back. 
We  are  planning  to  install  presses— suction  presses-- 
where  the  press-rolls  will  take  care  of  practieally  aP. 
the  water.  You  are  all  endeavoring  to  see  that  no 
water  comes  out  of  the  nips,  but  we  are  planning  on 
making  some  experiments  through  a  different  method. 

A.S  far  as  the  dryers  go :  There  cannot  be  any  (pies- 
tion  there.  If  yon  want  to  dry  paper  at  speed,  you 
have  to  dry  it  on  the  drying  surface,  and  we  are  plan- 
ning some  40  six-foot  dryers. 

As  far  as  the  winders  go:  We  are  planning  to  in- 
stall a  third  winder  either  at  the  end  of  the  machine 
or  at  the  separate  room,  we  have  not  decided  which 
as  yet. 

I  think  the  solution  of  this  whole  (pfstion  will  come 
in  the  next  two  or  three  years  in  a  ^-ombinaticni  of 
width  and  speed,  not  alone  with  two  widths,  but  with 
perhaps  three  widths  and  witii  a  speed  of  from  niin- 
huiulred  to  a  thousand  feet.  In  any  cse,  it  is  going 
to  mean  an  increase  in  the  dryers.  You  cannot  run 
a  230-inch  machine,  or  a  164-ineh  niMchine  the  saiU' 
way  as  regards  the  dryers.  The  trouble  with  the 
present  dryers  is  that  you  have  got  to  limit  the  sjx'ed. 
I  think  that  is  pretty  generally  conceded.  You  will 
have  to  have  a  new  type  of  dryer,  in  matter  what 
the  width  of  the  macliinc   is. 

In  connection  with  the  plan  of  increasing  the  speed 
at  some  later  time,  it  will  necessarily  involve  the  eon- 
struction  of  a  machine,  having  a  very  high  head  box. 
In  other  words,  if  you  .'-tarted  in  with  a  head  on  at  tin- 
slices  of  27  inches,  something  will  necessarily  have  to 
be  done  to  get  a  surface  sufficient  to  accommodate 
the  head  recpiirerl  at  the   liigher  speed. 

In  connection  with  the  variation  in  the  pitch  of  wire  : 
There  has  always  been  rather  an  uncertaint.x-  about 
that,  and  since  that  point  is  up,  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  a  good  time  to  get  the  information  available  on  •! 
as  well  as  the  opinions  of  different  peojile  on  the  ef- 
fect of  the  variations  of  the  head  in  the  slice  bar.  Of 
course,  we  all  know  that  the  head  is  necessary  to  get 
the  stock  on  the  wire  at  the  same  sp':>ed  the  wire  is 
moving  forward,  but  what  is  the  effect,  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  various  machines,  in  not  putting  the  stock 
on  the  wire  fast  enough,  or  putting  it  on  roo  fast  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  putting  the  stock  in  too  fast  might 


carry  the  stock  down  over  the  suction  box  and  cause 
trouble  there  T  think  this  could  well  he  discussed 
more  fully. 

The  Chairman:  Will  any  one  give  us  some  observa- 
tions on  that  suiiject?  Actual  experience,  I  think,  is 
the  best.  Is  anybody  here  willing  to  give  an  answer 
to  the  (|uestions  .just  put  forward,  as  to  the  difference 
between  the  h.vilraulie  head  on  the  wire  slices  in  pro- 
portion to  the  speed  of  inclination  of  the  wire.  Surely 
there  are  a  good  man.v  here  who  have  gone  into  this 
sub.ject.  Mr.  McMenry.  have  Vfiu  anything  to  sa.v  on 
this  subject? 

Mr.  McHenry:  Well,  the  head  carried  upon  the 
I  lie  slices  is  affecte<l  b,\  the  stock.  If  the  stock  is  slow. 
.\our  head  will  have  to  be  changed,  and  so  on,  and  that 
influences  the  pitch  of  the  wire  a  great  deal.  Person- 
all.\-.  1  think  the  pitch  fif  the  wire  on  most  machines 
is  less  than  it  really  should  be. 

Opinions  differ,  but  I  think  the  stock  should  be 
travelling  .just  a  trifle  slower  than  tlie  wire.  If  .von 
get  it  travelling  at  exactly-  the  same  speed  your  stock 
Avill  come  down  standing  uj).  You  govern  by  the  speed 
iif  yciiir  stock  the  head  carried  on  the  slices. 

The  Chairman:  It  is  too  important  a  question  from 
the  beginning  to  be  pre-digested  in  that  way,  and  1 
am  fully  convinced  now  that  both  of  these  proposi- 
tions require  a  certain  amount  of  following  up,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  development:  I  think  it  is  very  sa- 
tisfactory to  know  that  there  are  two  factions  here, 
one  su]iporting  the  sjieed,  and  the  other  one  supporting 
the  width.  When  we  have  the  two  of  them  combined,  we 
will  have  a  wide  machine  running  at  a  fast  speed.  I 
think  that  is  a  satisfactory  condition  to  be  in.  It  is 
only  a  (piestion  of  time,  and  I  don't  think  it  will  be 
ver.v  long  before  we  hear  something.  We  know  that 
the  Abitibi  will  soon  tell  us  something  of  the  wide 
machines,  and  that  the  Laurentide  will  soon  tell  lis 
something  aliout  the  fast  ones.  It  is  only  a  (|nestion 
now   of  ■"Watchful   Waiting." 

Spanish   River  Figfures   Storm-bound. 

The  meeting  was  greath*  disappointed  that  (,'ol. 
Jones  was  unable  to  arrive  in  time  to  present  figures 
showing  why  Spanish  Kivcr  is  going  in  for  a  fast 
machine. 

The  Cluiirman  then  announced:  There  are,  on  the 
table  in  the  back  of  this  room,  a  few  copies  of  the  re- 
jiort  of  the  Special  Committee  on  'standard  Unit 
Weights  of  Pulp  of  the  ConiuH-ticut  Valley  Pranch 
of  the  Cost  Association  of  the  Paper  Industry.  I  have 
a  copy  here,  and  it  is  eertainl.v  very  interesting.  Those 
of  you  who  are  interested  in  this  sub.ject  ean  take  one 
as  you  leave  the  room.  It  seems  to  cover  such  points 
as  we  have  not  covered  this  morning,  having  reference 
to  pulp  which  is  shipped,  and  received  by  the  pur- 
chasers, and  they  seemed  to  have  outlined  various 
facts  which  ought  to  be  of  interest,  especially  to  the 
committee  on  Moisture  Tests,  etc.,  and  we  shall  all 
lierhajis  become  very  much  interested  in  it. 

The  discussimi  of  Mr.  Hoxie's  ]>aper  will  follow. 


MUST  PAY  FOR  CUTTING  TREES. 

In  a  judgment  rendered  by  the  First  Division  of  the 
Court  of  Review,  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Can- 
ada was  condemned  to  pay  the  Coinitry  Club  of  Mon- 
treal 1^592.01  damages  in  compensation  for  the  cutting 
of  a  numi)er  of  trees  on  their  property  situated  at  St. 
Lambert.  This  judgment  reversed  one  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  was  also  con- 
demned to  pay  the  costs  in  two  courts. 

■'Amen"'  savs  everv  forester.     Preserve  the  trees. 
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Report  on  Committee  on  Testing  Moisture  in  Pulp. 

P.y  E.  B.  SLACK,  Kiordoii  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

Chairman. 

Your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  follow- 
ing methods  which  they  have  reported  en  in  the  past 
j-ear,  and  which  have  been  on  trial  for  a  j'ear,  therefore 
■should  now  be  adopted  by  tlie  Technical  Section  and 
brought  before  the  main  body  of  the  Canadian  Pul]) 
and  Paper  Association  as  standard  methods  for  the 
testing  of  such  pulp. 

1. — That  tlie  Strip  method  for  testing  wet  lap  pulp 
sh'ould  be  adopted  as  the  Universal  Standard  Method. 

2. — That  the  Strip  method  for  wet  sheets  from 
Rogers  Wet  Machine  should  be  the  standard  for  test- 
ing such  shoots. 

3. — That  the  Wedge  system  as  in-eviously  illustrated 
should  be  the  standard  IMethod  for  Testing  Hydraulii- 
Pressed  Pul]i 

Discussion 

Before  adopting  this,  I  think  we  sl'ould  go  a  steji 
further,  and  that  we  state  that  the  report  be  adopted, 
but  that  the  Committee  shall  make  up  full  specifica 
tions  in  detail,  as  to  how  these  tests  are  to  be  made, 
and  with  other  details  and  specifications  in  .general, 
to  form  a  basis  of  tests,  which  will  be  the  standard 
for  tests  of  pulp  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Carruthers  moved  that  complete  specifications 
be  embodied  in  the  report,  as  a  basis  for  standard  tests 
in  Canada. 

The  dialog  that  folJoweil  between  Mr.  Crossley  and 
the  Chairman  contains  many  interesting  points  and  is 
too  good  as  it  is  to  be  "edited." 

Mr.  Crossley:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  in  addition  to 
these  specifications,  that  specifications  in  great  detail 
as  to  the  psychology  and  of  the  man's  ability  who  is 
to  make  these  tests  be  appended  to  the  ri?port.  Ijefore 
it  is  accepted. 

The  Chairman:  I  believe  your  suggestion  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  Committee  will 
cover  all  the  phases  of  intelligence  in  their  report,  I 
think  that  will  be  the  best  thing.  I  believe  it  is  too 
far-reaehing  to  go  into  in  detail — we  would  be  here 
until  morning — but  I  think  you  can  trust  ,vour  (Com- 
mittee to  cover  this  matter  properly,  and  1  am  full.\' 
convinced  that  after  thi-ee  years  work  on  the  ]iait  of 
this  Committee,  their  conclusions,  as  arrived  at  in 
this  summary,  are  just. 

There  may  be  some  who  think  that  when  they  seli 
the  pulp  they  ought  to  use  one  system,  and  when  they 
buy  the  pulp  they  ought  to  use  another,  but  this  Com- 
mittee does  not  look  at  it  in  that  way.  They  came  to 
the  conclusion  from  an  entirely  disinterested  point  of 
view.  We  instructed  tiiem  to  see  if  thev  could  come 
to  some  standard  method  of  testing  pulp  in  various 
forms,  and  here  are  their  eonelusions,  and.  therefore. 
I  think  in  .iustiee  to  everybody  we  should  adopt  this 
report,  and  have  detailed  specifications  as  to  how  the 
tests  are  to  be  made,  and  as  to  bow  the  samples  are  to 
be  drawn,  and  the  f|uantit.v  of  the  samples,  and  every- 
thing in  detail,  and  then  those  mills  who  want  to  in- 
corporate in  their  Sales  Contracts,  clauses  referring 
to  such  specifications,  they  can  do  so,  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee are  trying  to  do  their  best  in  a  fair  and  ,iust 
way,  because  the  findings  of  three  >ears  work  are  the 
basis  for  such  specifications. 


Mr.  Crossley:  Just  in  connection  with  reference  to 
the  findings  of  the  Committee  on  the  strip  method 
in  wet  pulp,  in  which  the  Committee  said  that  they 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  strip  method  was 
the  best.  They  said  they  studied  some  forty  eases, 
and  out  of  the  forty  cases,  there  were  four  cases 
in  which  there  was  a  variation  of  one  per  cent;  some 
eight  or  ten  cases  where  there  was  a  variation  of  .75 
per  cent,  so  this  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  method 
that  is  absolutely  correct.  I  do  not  think  our  Com- 
mittee has  reported  definitely  on  any  other  method  of 
testing  wet  pulp,  and  yet  they  have  been  supplied  with 
a  great  deal  of  information  on  certain  other  methods 
of  testing  the  pulp,  which  they  have  not  discussed, 
and  before  adopting  a  method  which  shall  be  used  as 
a  standard,  and  as  a  basis  for  the  settlement  of  claims, 
1  believe  we  should  go  a  little  slowly. 

The  Chairman:  Don't  you  think  that  three  years' 
work  is  a  little  slow  on  this  thing?  It  seems  to  me 
that  after  three  years,  the  Committee  have  certainly 
the  right  to  publish  their  findings.  These  are  .simply 
their  conclusions.  I  personally  believe  that  if  any 
two  men  were  to  take  samples  from  the  same  sheet  of 
pulp,  there  would  be  as  much  variation,  as  one  per 
cent,  in  certain  instances.  If  you  want  to  go  right 
down  to  basic  figures,  and  go  down  to  the  fractional 
])ercentage,  the  only  thing  would  be  to  take  a  whole 
carload   oF  pulj)  and  follow  it  through. 

Mr.  Crossley:  That  is  why  I  raised  that  objection, 
because  the  strip  method  is  clum.sy.  It  is  asking  too 
much  of  the  mill,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  a  better 
method,  if  not  perhaps  any  more  correct,  can  be  de- 
vised. Better  methods  of  getting  the  samples  have 
been    devisetl. 

The  Chairman:  Have  >  on  made  that  suggestion  to 
tlic    Committee? 

Mr.  Crossley:  Yes,  I  have  written  the  Committee 
(|uite  a  long  letter  with  a  number  of  illu.strations,  which 
they  have  not  referred  to  in  any  way,  but  I  think  it  is 
a  pity  that  such  a  clumsy  method  should  be  standard- 
ized. It  ])uts  a  premium  on  testing  at  the  .selling  end, 
not  at  the  receiving  end,  and  the  receiving  end  has  to 
suffer  for  the  clumsy  methods,  because  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  for  the  mill  to  hold  its  pulj)  for  the  more 
hiborious  method,  if  a  simpler  method  can  be  devised. 

The  Chairman:  Has  not  that  been  adopted  by  all  the 
Kuro|iean   buyers  of  pulp? 

Mr.r  Csosley:  I  believe  it  has,  but  I  don't  see  why 
it  sliouM. 

The  Chairman:  If  they  are  satisfied,  why  should 
we   not   be'.' 

Mr.  Crossley:  They  have  adopted  it,  because  they 
fiiund  that  a  certain  scientist  found  that  it  gave  a 
greater  mathematical  proportion  of  moisture  in  that 
bale,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  wedge  method  can 
he  made  to  apply  in  every  case,  any  more  than  the 
strip  method.  I  personally  feel  like  asking  the  Com- 
mittee to  hold  this  back,  and  that  we  should  not  adojil 
this  as  a  standard  method  for  tlie  adjustment  of 
claims,  and  I  think  all  the.se  methods  are  subject  to 
human   weaknesses,  which  should  be  considered. 

The  Chairman:  1  believe  the  human  factor  to  be  the 
best,  l)ut  in  this  ease,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  tlie 
Technical  Section  to  force  this  method  of  te<iting-  on 
an.v  one  wIkj  does  not  want  it.  You  know  the  old 
saying  that   ■■\'n\i  can  take  a  horse  to  water,  but  j'ou 
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cau't  make  Lim  drJiik."  Tlu'  same  thihg  aiiphes  liuic, 
and  we  consider  that  the  findings  of  the  Commit  tie 
are  justified.  We  liave  this  reeomraendatiou  now, 
lieeaiise  earefui  inveslitration  has  shown  it  to  be  feas- 
ilile,  hut  if  anybody  else  has  any  suggestions  to  make, 
they  will  be  carefully  investigated,  but  for  the  time 
beiiig  1  would  suggest  that  we  simply  stick  to  this 
Committee's  findings.  If  anything  comes  up  in  the 
future,  that  make  it  desirable,  we  can  change  it.  Per- 
fection is  hard  to  obtain.  In  this  case  you  have  the 
findings  of  a  number  of  men  who  have  investigated 
it.     1  would  like  to  hear  from  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Mason:  Would  it  not  be  well  to  nudic  this  adop- 
tion contingent  upon  its  adoption  by  the  same  com- 
mittee in  the  American  Technical  Association,  .so  that 
the  method  would  be  considered  the  same  on  both  si<\es 
of  the  line?  I  think  they  are  about  ready  to  do  that, 
and  if  these  two  Committees  get  together  and  agree 
upon  it,  it  would  add  considerable  weight  to  the  re- 
sulting recoiiiniendation. 

The  Chairman:  As  T  siiy,  we  are  not  going  to  force 
this  ui)ou  tiic  industry.  We  simply  have  this  matter 
.standing  on  our  statutes  until  such  time  as  we  have 
something  better.  We  are  always  willing  to  improve. 
If  somebody  finds  a  better  or  a  simpler  method,  or 
a  more  accurate  method,  we  are  willing  to  adopt  it. 
This  is  the  analysis  of  the  situation  as  it  stands  from 
the  Committee  today.  T  think  in  order  to  get  any 
action  at  all,  the  report  should  be  adopted.  In  fact, 
you  have  had  two  parties  already  who  moved  its  adop- 
tion.    Now,  what  do  you  Avant  to   do? 

Mr.  Shipman:  I  would  like  to  make  the  statement 
that  the  nuuiufacturers  of  pulp  who  sell  the  hydraulii' 
I)ressed,  will  have  to  furnish  on  the  average  about 
seventy-five  pounds  per  ton  of  pulj)  more  tluiu  they 
have  previously  had  to  furnish  for  the  same  ton. 

Mr.  Stephenson:  If  that  is  the  case,  then  somebody 
has  been  getting  stung,  and  it  is  about  time  we  got 
down  to  Ijusiness  and  put  this  back  on  a  fair  sell- 
ing basis,  in  selling  our  pulp.  It  simply  causes  a  re- 
adjustment of  relations. 

The  Chairman:  Well,  it  is  very  interesting  to  knuw 
that  other  sellers  are  getting  that  seventy-five  pounds 
too  much,  or  that  the  fellow  who  purchased  it  did  not 
get  what  he  paid  for.  It  is  a  question  of  going  half  and 
half.  We  started  out  to  find  a  .just  method  of  test- 
ing moisture,  and  apparently  we  are  not  just  now. 

It  is  immaterial  what  methods  the  buyer  and  seller 
use,  the  object  is  to  get  a  standard  on  which  certain 
work  could  be  carried  on.  Now,  if  one  mill  thinks 
they  can  get  more  in  a  car  by  using  a  different  method, 
well,  they  are  at  liberty  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Carruthers  repeated  his  motion  wliicli  was  car- 
ried, 38  to  4  . 

Report  of  Committee  on  Publications  and  Abstracts. 

P.y  J.  X.  Stephen.son,  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 
Chairman. 

The  Committee  on  Publications  and  Abstracts  of  the 
Technical  Section  in  making  a  report  for  the  year 
19]n  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to  the  abstracts  that 
have  appeared  praeticall.v  every  week  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  ^lagazine.  The  co-operative  arrangement  Avith 
the  corresponding  American  Committee  on  Abstracts 
as  outlined  in  our  last  annual  report,  cont'rnes  to  work 
out  with  entire  satisfaction  on  both  sides. 

The  Chairman  of  the  American  Committee  .nnd  the 
Chairman  of  your  Committee  are  at  present  endeavoui'- 
iug  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby  more  reviews  •  f  books 
of  interest  to  members  will  be  available.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  such  reviews  as  appear  are  3one  at  the  in- 


stance  of   the   J'ulp   aiitl    Pajjcr    .Muga/.iiic   anil    J'apcr, 
Inc. 

A  few  minor  changes  have  been  made  in  tiie  classi- 
fication of  abstracts  and,  while  no  spe(rial  bulletui  of 
this  has  been  issued,  the  revised  classification  was 
used  in  the  pre])aration  of  the  l'J18  index  of  the  Pulp 
anil  Pai)cr  ]\raga/.inc.  As  an  appendix  to  this  an  in- 
dex to  the  classification  headings  was  also  given  so 
that  the  classification  of  a  particular  subject  or  topic 
could  be  more  readily  found. 

Copies  of  this  index  are  available  ;o  members  on 
request  and  those  members  who  are  keeping  a  card 
index  can  obtain  headings  for  the  cards  by  clipping 
several  coi)ies  of  the  index  and  pasting  at  the  head  of 
tlie  card. 

The  ]nd)lication  of  Transactions  of  the  Section  has 
|)rogressed  no  further  than  a  year  ago,  largely  because 
the  Chairman  of  your  Committee  has  all  he  can  do  to 
kee]!  up  with  regular  work  on  the  Magazine  and  the 
additional  labors  involved  in  connection  with  the  text 
book. 

Repoi't  (in  the  progress  made  in  the  preparation  of 
the  text  hook  is  submitted  separately.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  jjroceedings  of  the  past  year  including 
the  present  meeting  should  be  issued  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  this  Convention  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  revised  biographical  list  of  members. 

It  is  hoped  that  work  will  proceed  on  this  imme- 
diately after  the  publication  of  the  minutes,  papers 
and  transactions  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 
Discussion. 
Mr.  Stephenson:  I  may  .say  that  the  Committee  on 
Publications.  i)articularly,  has  been  neglectful  of  its 
duties  in  not  having  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  mem 
bers  a  complete  i)ublicati(ni  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Technical  Section.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  valuable 
matter  bi'ought  up  here  in  the  form  of  papers  and  dis- 
cussions, and  it  would  be  handy  to  have  these  in  your 
libraries,  and  we  still  have  ho])es  of  getting  them  to 
you  before  any  of  you  get  so  old  that  you  cannot  read 
them.  The  situation  is  clearing  up  at  our  plant  in  Ste. 
.\iines,  and  we  have  i)retty  good  prospects,  if  the  text 
liiioks  matter  does  nut  take  \i])  loo  much  of  our  time, 
of  getting  some  of  this  stuff  collected  and  in  your 
bands  before  the  next  meeting.  Our  plans  arc,  .r 
any  rate,  to  ccdiect  the  i)roceedings  of  the  ])resent 
meeting,  and  issue  them  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  abstracts  are  going  forward  in  the  usual  manner. 
A  great  many  times  during  the  year  we  have  had 
re(|uests  for  original  articles  that  have  been  abstract- 
ed, and  I  have  sent  out  a  good  many  Scandinavian, 
I'^rcnch  and  IJritish  jouiMials,  as  well  as  American 
journals   fur   this   purpose. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  SECTION. 

Tlie  niemlierslii))  list  ol'  ilie  Tecjuiieal  Sectin-.i  con- 
tinues t(i  iiiKw  and  tile  latest  advise  from  the  secretary 
is  that  .Mr.  E.  Rossiter  of  the  Brompton  Pul|i  &  Paper 
Company.  East  Angus,  Quebec,  is  the  newest  member 
and  that  the  last  student  member  to  be  elected  is  Mr. 
II.  F.  Robinson,  Westmount. 


WINNIPEG    PRESS   RECEIVES    PAPER. 

Winnipeg.  March  "_'.  Winnipeg  dailies  will  resume 
tlic  publication  of  nnrmal  si/.eil  papers  today  with  the 
prospect  of  nornuil  conditions  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  a  supply  id'  paper  having  reached  the  city 
this  morning  and  the  assurance  that  more  was  on  tlie 
way  having  been  received  from  the  East. 

Since  last  Wednesday  all  have  been  publishing  six 
page  editions  without  advertisements. 
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AMERICANS   ENJOY   MONTREAL  MEETING. 

American  praise  ol  tlie  prueeediiigs  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Ejigineering  Institute  of  Canada 
held  in  Montreal,  is  contained  in  the  latest  issue  of 
the  Engineering  News-Record  of  New  York,  which 
informs  its  readers  that  "as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
meeting  as  a  whole  we  can  well  take  a  leaf  from  niir 
Canadian  friends"  book.'" 

"After  attending  all  the  functions  incident  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, one  could  not  help  contrast  the  two — and 
the  contrast  favors  our  Canadian  lu'ethren,"  says  the 
American  report  in  its  opening  paragraph,  and  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  the  Canadian  institute  has  made 
a  great  success  in  developing  its  branches,  and  that 
"our  gathering  had  a  funereal  east,  contrasted  witli 
the  enthusiasm  aud  sociability  of  tlie  ^Montreal  events. 
The  proceedings  went  with  a  snap  that  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  The  serious  parts  of  the  program  were 
relieved  by  entertainment,  both  frequent  and  varied, 
resultiug  in  a  sustained  interest  and  spirit  that  are 
difficult  to  describe  without  suspicion  or  exaggeration. 
The  smoker-concert  we  might  particularly  copy. 
On  the  tables  were  bottled  goods  that  cheered — and 
the  entertainers  were  first  class. 

"We  do  not  see  how  Toronto  can  possibly  exeell  the 
hospitality  and  entliusiasm  of  Montreal,  but  the  Tor- 
onto men  somehow,  we  will  wager,  will  do  it  as  well. 
But  whatever  the  program,  if  the  Lord  spares  us,  we 
mean  to  be  there." 

The  same  sort  of  comment  is  also  lieard  regarding 
the   pulp   and   paper   conventions. 


HOWARD  SMITH  HAVE  BIG  YEAR. 

A  ])eri(]d  "f  rccunl  achievements  in  all  ilc))arlments 
of  its  activities  is  disclosed  in  the  annual  statement 
of  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  shareholders  at  their  annual  meeting  next 
Mondaj".  Total  sales,  net  profits  and  working  capital 
position  all  show  substantial  increase  over  tlie  work  of 
the  preceeding  year,  the  gains  in  all  the  directions 
mentioned  being  of  considerable  size. 


J.  FORD  &  COMPANY  BUILDING  NEW  MILL. 

J.  Ford  &  Company  at  Portneuf  have  about  com- 
pleted a  two  story  solid  concrete  building  for  their 
No.  2  mill.  The  new  structure  is  80  by  200  feet  aitd 
is  very  well  arranged  and  well  lighted.  Space  is  pro- 
vided for  a  120  inch  Fourdrinier  machine  to  manu- 
facture hanging  and  negotiations  altliough  the  com- 
pany anticipates  some  difficulty  in  getting  an  early 
delivery  of  a  machine.  The  present  machine  is  operat- 
ing in  the  old  mill  but  will  be  moved  into  the  new 
liuilding  as  soon  as  this  is  complete.  An  extension  to 
the  boiler  room  is  also  a  part  of  the  general  develo]>- 
ment  of  the  property.  In  addition  to  the  expansion 
of  the  mill  the  cninpaijy  intend  to  develop  the  water 
]K)wer  whicli  they  control  on  the  St.  Annes  River  so 
as  to  pi-ovide  tliem  with  about  3000  H.P. 


PULP  MILL  FOR  FORT  WILLIAM. 

It  is  reported  that  a  branch  of  the  Detroit  Sulphite. 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  at  Fort  William,  on  tli'- 
Mission  River  will  eommem-e  immediately  weatlier 
conditions  permit,  to  erect  their  docks  and  loadiiiL' 
m<T'liiiiery. 


BEAVER  BOARD  CONCENTRATES  AT  THOROLD. 

The  Beavei'dale  Board  Mill  near  Ottawa,  which  is  one 
of  the  Beavei-  Board  Companies  finishing  plants,  has 
been  moved  to  Thorold,  and  will  be  operated  in  con- 
junction with  the  Beaver  Wood  Fibre  Co.  The  entire 
operation  of  dismantling  the  Ottawa  plant,  the  load- 
ing of  the  machinery  on  the  cars,  the  trip  to  Thorold 
via  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  unloading  of  the  ma- 
chinery, required  less  than  ten  days.  This  is  con- 
sidered quite  unusual  in  view  of  the  present  railroad 
situation  atul  the  shortage  of  cars. 

With  the  fibre  mill  and  the  laminating  plant  oper- 
ating as  a  single  unit,  tremendous  advantages  are 
gained.  Scrap  and  waste  costs  are  reduced  through 
the  lessening  of  the  handling  of  the  rolls,  which 
weigh  from  2,000  to  4,000  pounds  each.  It  also  does 
away  with  excessive  freight  charges  and  delayed  shii> 
ments.  which  decrease  production  in  the  finishing 
plant  by  being  held  up  through  the  lack  of  fibre  board^. 

It  is  planned  to  put  into  effect  this  single  unit  idea 
throughout  all  the  Beaver  Board  operations,  that  is 
with  the  paper  mill  and  the  finishing  plant  at  the 
same  place. 

The  iilant  at  Ottawa  formerly  supplied  all'  the  Can- 
adian and  export  trade  but  with  the  increased  demand 
It  has  been  unable  to  supply  the  finished  l)eaver  hoard 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  either  tlie  domestic  or  for 
eign  trade  and  during  the  past  year  or  more  a  lar-e 
part  of  this  trade  has  been  handled  throuiih  the  Hirf- 
falo  plant. 

At  Thorold  a  new  fiuisliing  plant.  12.5  x  362  feet  of 
brick,  steel  and  concrete  mill  type  construction  has 
been  built.  With  the  additional  machinerv  and  in- 
creased manufacturing  facilities  and  advantages  the 
production  m-iII  be  greatly  increased. 

Tt  is  understood  the  new  Laminating  Plant  ^vill  be 
operating  by  March  1,  providing  emplovment  for  over 

?'''rl!i!lnnV'^  """  '''^"  '"^  P"^  ""  *'  l'''-"fluction  basis 
ot  ,,,000,000  s(|uare  feet  of  finished  board  per  raontli 
IJiis-^quota  will  gradually  be  increased  later  and  then 
all  Canadian  and  export  demands  will  be  supplied 
through  the  Thorold  operation. 

The  companies  are  also  building  a  new  office  48  x 
80  teet  of  brick,  wood  and  concrete.  This  building 
will  probably  be  ready  by  the  middle  of  March  The 
company  housing  proposition  is  also  being  pushed  witli 
all  possible  speed.  At  present  eight  companv  houses 
are  occupied  I,y  employees.  In  addition,  tliree  single 
and  eight  double  houses  are  nearh-  completed  There 
being  a  decided  house  shortage  in  that  vacinilv  con- 
siderable building  is  being  done  bv  the  severcl' indus- 
tries to  remedy  the  situation. 


ASSISTANT  NEWSPRINT  CONTROLLER  RESIGNS 

Ottawa,  Fel,.  2,S.-J.  L.  McXichol,  assistant  control- 
ler ot  newspnnt,  has  resigned.  His  -csignation  was 
given  the  Government  yesterday  aud  has  been  as- 
cepted. 

Mr.  McNichol  was  api)ointed  as  assistant  control- 
ler of  newsprint  some  time  ago  and  was  concerned 
largely  with  the  case  at  Fort  Frances.  When  the  office 
of  the  Controller  of  Newsprint  was  abclished  he  be- 
came attached  to  the  Board  of  Commerce,  to  which 
the  question  of  paper  control   was  rorerrcd, 
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The  W.  B.  (tgleshy  Paper  CoiuiKuiy,  of  Middletuwii, 
Ohio,  undertook  temporarily  to  mauufacture  iiews- 
jiriiit  recently  in  order  to  come  to  the  relief  of  a  news- 
l)aper  that  was  hard  hit  liy  the  print  paper  shortai,'e. 
This  departure  on  the  i)art  of  this  firm  marked^  a 
revival  of  the  news  i)rint  industry  in  tlie  Miami  Val- 
ley, tlie  last  plant  turning  out  this  product  in  that 
section  havinj^'  shut  down  fifty  years  ago.  Whether 
or  not  this  enterprise  is  to  continue  has  not  been  an- 
nounced. It  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that  there  is  a 
crying  need  for  one  or  more  newsprint  mills  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  liut  because  it  is  remote  from  tlie 
sources  of  raw  material  conditions  have  been  rather 
unfavorable  for  the  location  of  large  mills  there.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  the  higiier  i)rice  now  obtain- 
able for  the  finished  product  may  induce  some  of  tlie 
paper  manufacturers  in  the  valley  region  to  seek  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  raw  material  supply.  The 
closest  possible  source  is  in  the  timber  tracts  of  Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina  and  Georgia  which  could  be 
made  to  yield  a  sufficient  output  of  pine  and  other 
.soft  woods.  A  direct  railroad  connection  with  Cin- 
cinnati makes  this  field  about  the  most  successful, 
thougli  the  high  freight  rates  may  enter  to  make  the 
costs  of  raw  material  prohibitive. 

Writing  in  reply  to  a  request  for  information  from 
the  Senate  agriculture  committee,  David  F.  Houston, 
formerly  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  urged  the  passage 
of  Senator  Miles  Poindexter's  bill  which  provides  plans 
for  relief  of  the_wood  pulp  shortage.  The  bill  would 
also  authorize  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  in- 
vestigate causes  of  the  shortage.  In  his  letter  Mr. 
Houston  pointed  to  Alaska  as  a  source  of  relief.  East- 
ern pulpwood  areas  have  been  heavily  overcut  in  re- 
ce/it  years,  wrote  Mr.  Houston,  but  forests  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  alone  would  supply  at  least  half  of  the 
national  demand  if  drawn  upon.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  if  authorized,  would  survey  existing  pulp- 
wood  areas,  investigate  those  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
in  Alaska  and  consider  methods  for  reforestation  of 
the  Eastern  and  Great  Lakes  States  where,  according 
to  Mr.  Houston,  the  industry  has  become  unduly  cen- 
tralized. 

The  Wheat  Paper  Company  and  other  local  indus- 
tries of  Elkhart.  Ind.,  have  been  absorbed  by  the  re- 
cently incorporated  Lincoln  Paper  Mills.  Attorne.v  Ed 
ward  B.  Zigler  and  II.  A.  Bardee,  both  of  Eikhart,  will 
be  respectively  president  and  treasurer  of  th?  new 
concern.  Its  directors  will  consist  of  Cyrus  E.  Frye 
of  Elkhart,  S.  B.  Monroe,  A.  B.  Constable,  H.  B,  Hoyt 
B.  Hopper,  W.  E.  Kidder,  Henry  L.  Vandcr  Hearst 
and  G.  A.  Gilman,  all  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Newsprint  on  International  Paper  contracts  will  be 
5  cents  per  pound  for  the  second  quarter  of  1920  as 
against  41/2  cents  per  pound  for  the  first  quarter,  an 
increase  of  11  per  cent.  The  new  price  is  effective 
April  1.  The  company  contracted  in  December  for 
the  disposal  of  practically  its  entire  output  f<n-  this 
year.  Last  year  International  Paper  produced  314,000 
tons  of  newsprint,  and  this  year  it  is  estimated  its  out- 
put will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  300,000  tons.     A 


.+  1U  advance  in  price  per  ton  in  cur  load  lots  means, 
therefore,  an  increased  income  of  approximately  $750,- 
000  a  (|uarter  for  the  company. 

As  a  result  of  operations  in  the  j'ear  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1919,  the  I.'nited  States  Envelope  Company  re- 
turned a  balance  after  charges  and  Federal  taxes  of 
$343,963,  equivalent,  after  preferred  dividends,  to  $6.38 
a  share,  $100  par,  earned  on  the  $1,000,000  common 
stock,  against  $637,100,  or  47.60  a  share  on  $750,000 
outstanding  common  in  the  preceeding  year.  After 
$351,250  in  dividends  had  been  deducted  the  report 
for  1919  disclosed  a  $7,287  deficit.  After  this  loss 
had  been  taken  from  the  previous  balance  surplus  was 
$1,217,294. 

Increase  in  the  production  of  newsprint  paper  in 
January,  1920,  over  January,  1919,  amounted  to  11  per 
cent  for  print  and  more  than  8  per  cent  for  standard 
news,  according  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Production  of  both  grades  for  January  also  showed  an 
increase  over  the  i)receeding  month.  Production  in 
January  was  129,663  tons  of  i)rint  and  114,957  tons  of 
standard  news.  Stock  in  mills  at  the  end  of  the  year 
totalled  169,934  tons  of  pi-int  and  14,576  tons  of  stan- 
dard news  paper. 

A  social  hall  and  rest  room  attractively  appointed 
for  use  of  its  .voung  women  employees  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  basement  of  the  Kalamazoo  Paper  Com- 
pany's building  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Stone,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  big  plant's  welfare 
work,  plans  a  further  feature  in  addition  of  a  kitchen- 
ette as  part  of  the  equipment,  together  with  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  cooking  utensils  and  serving  dishes.  A 
branch  of  the  Kalamazoo  Public  Library  will  also  be 
established  in  the  rest  room  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  company's  employees. 


BELGO  BULLETIN  SAYS  "PRENONS  GARDE". 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Belgo  Safety  First  Bul- 
letin there  is  an  interesting  list  of  safety  suggestion 
which  employees  have  turned  in  to  the  committee.  One 
hundred  and  five  .suggestions  are  listed  which  alto- 
gether have  been  received  by  the  committee.  While  all 
all  of  the  suggestions  will  noot  receive  jirizes,  yet  the 
thought  which  prompted  a  man  to  make  one  and  send 
it  in  makes  him  a  more  valuable  man  to  iiimself  and 
a  safer  man  for  his  fellows  to  work  with.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  folow-  what  would  he  the  best 
course  from  a  single  point  of  view  as  it  is  necessary  . 
to  consider  mill  matters  from  many  angles.  As  the 
title  implies,  their  motto  is  "Ivet  us  be  careful'". 

Most  of  the  suggestions  described  are,  of  course,  of 
purely  local  application  but  there  are  a  number  that 
might  be  of  interest  to  other  mills.  Among  these  we 
find :  the  use  of  a  ladder  instead  of  a  rope  for  work- 
ing on  digesters;  to  advise  by  sign  that  no  one  but 
experienced  and  authorized  men  be  allowed  to  use 
certain  machines  such  as  the  planer  and  band  saw;  to 
remove  icicles  from  the  i-oofs.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  suggestions  for  guards  for  l)elts.  imlleys  and 
other  dangerous  places. 
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Barber-Ellis  Elect  Officers. 
The  aimual  meeting-  of  the  Bai-bei-Ellis  (.'oiupauy, 
Limited,  manufacturing  stationers,  was  held  in  Tor- 
onto on  Feb.  20th,  when,  in  addition  to  the  directors 
and  shareholders  present,  the  managers  of  tlie  branches 
at  Vancouver,  Calgary,  Winnipeg,  Brantford,  and  Tor- 
onto, were  in  attendance.  Satisfactory  reports  of  the 
years  bi^siness  were  read  and  tliere  were  interesting 
and  profitable  discussions  concerning  the  business  pol- 
icy and  the  future  program  for  expansion.  All  of  the 
old  officers  and  members  of  the  boad  of  directors  were 
I'e-eleeted.  The  officers  are:  President,  J.  (J.  Ellis: 
Vice-President,  F.  M.  Ellis ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  H. 
Holt.  The  various  branch  managers  were  also  elected 
to  tlie  board  of  directors  as  follows:  Brantford,  C.  G. 
Ellis;  Toronto,  E.  H.  Ellis;  Winnipeg,  W.  Murphy; 
Calgary,  Garfield  Graham;  Vancouver,  Lome  Graliani. 
The  new  building  being  erected  at  Brantford  for  the 
company  is  100  x  100  feet,  two  storys  high  and  is  be- 
ing constructed  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  addition 
is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupauey  next  month  and 
will  add  twenty  five  per  cent,  to  the  company's  out- 
put. 


"Western  Canada"  succeeds  "Rainy  River "- 

Tlie  Western  Canada  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  with  head  office  in  Toronto  has  been  granted 
incorporation.  The  new  company,  which  is  capital- 
ized at  $1,000,000,  was  organized  to  take  over  from 
the  bond  holders  in  British  Columbia,  the  Rainy  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  which  plant  is  already  being  im- 
proved. The  company  will  also  acquire  the  McNeill 
timber  tract  in  British  Columbia.  The  president  of 
the  new  organization  is  Everley  M.  Davis  of  New  York 
and  the  Vice-President  is  H.  J.  Daly  of  Toronto,  with 
J.  A.  Kent  of  Toronto  secretary.  Among  the  other 
directors  are  Robert  Sweeny  of  New  York,  S.  Casey 
Wood,  barrister,  Toronto  and  A.  H.  Douglas  of  Van- 
couver. 


The  death  took  place  hi  London  last  Saturday  of 
John  Stronach,  who  for  some  years  has  been  connected 
with  the  editorial  .staff  of  the  London  Advertiser. 
Three  days  previously  his  wife  had  passed  away  and 
both  Avere  victims  of  the  flu.  Before  going  to  London 
the  late  Mr.  Stronach  was  on  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Woodstock,  Ont.  Sentinel  Review.  He  came  to 
Canada  eighteen  years  ago  from  Scotland,  wliere  lie 
graduated   from   Edinburgh    L^niversity. 

J.  G.  Gibson,  Secretary  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  is  back  at  his  desk  in  the  Bank 
of  Hamilton  Building,  Toronto,  after  two  weeks  ill- 
ness with   the  flu. 

Professor  Wade  Toole,  head  of  the  Animal  Husband- 
ry Department  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Guelph,  Out.,  has  resigned  his  position  and  will  ac- 
cept the  post  of  managing  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Ad- 
vocate at  Winnipeg. 

The  Fraser  Company.  Limited,  are  increasing  their 


piilp  i'a|iacit  vat  their  mill  in  Ediiinndston,  N.B.  by 
about  five  per  cent.  They  have  four  dige.stors  in  their 
plant  now  and  plans  are  being  made  for  the  install- 
ation of  three  additional  barking  di-unis  M-hich  will  be 
put  in  shortly,  by  the  Canadian  Barking  Di-uni  Com- 
jiany.  Ltd  ^ 

Arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Imperial 
Press  Conference  delegates  in  Toronto  were  advanced 
at  a  meeting  of  newspapermen  and  otJier  prominent 
citizens  of  the  city  this  week.  The  delegates  will  ar- 
rive from  Ottawa  on  Sunday  Aug.  Sth  Thev  will 
then  take  boat  to  the  Palls  and  will  be  motored  through 
the  Niagara  fruit  district,  returning  to  Toronto  over 
the  Hamilton-Toronto  highway  in  motors.  In  Toronto 
^}%'''!^  •?«  g^'ests  of  the  city,  the  Harbour  Board,  the 
K.  \ .  C.  the  Board  of  Trade  the  golf  dubs  and  other 
organizations.  One  of  the  features  will  be  a  compli- 
mentary banquet.  The  delegates  will  remain  in  Tor- 
onto for  two  or  three  days  and  will  then  leave  for 
Port  Arthur. 

The  estate  of  the  late  Walter  James  Bell,  the  well- 
known  Toronto,  wholesale  paper  dealer,  who  died  a 
tew  days  ago,  has  been  entered  for  probate  The 
estate  is  valued  at  .$74,719  and,  after  a  bequest  of  $20  - 
000  has  been  made  to  the  daughter  the  remainder  of 
the  estate  is  left  to  the  widow. 

Letters  of  incorporation  have  been  issued  to  the 
standard  Paper  Boxes,  Limited,  of  Toronto  The  com 
pany  has  been  formed  largely  to  supply  the  Dominion 
ConeCompany,  14  Morrow  Avenue,  with  boxes  al 
though  the  product  will  also  be  manufactured  for  tlie 
trade.  The  heads  of  the  Doninion  Cone  Company  are 
Percy  Heyes  and  Clarence  Heyes  and  the  operations 
of  the  new  company  will  be  carried  on  in  the  Domin- 
ion Cone  Company's  plant. 

Cliarles  E.  Allen  who  recently  served  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Buntin-Reid  Company,  wholesade  station- 
ers, with  which  firm  he  served  for  upwards  of  twentv 
.vears,  chiefly  as  travelling  salesman,  has  purchased 
the  paper  sto.-k  of  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Limited  Med- 
luda  Street,  and  will  conduct  the  bu,siness  under  the 
uame  of  the  Allen  Paper  Company.  Mr.  Allen  started 
m  the  paper  game  with  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Limited,  in 
ISJo  as  a  me.ssenger  boy  and  rose  to  be  superintendent 
ot  the  envelope  manufacturing  department  In  1900 
.e  jointed  the  Buntin-Reid  forces,  going  on  the  road 
lor  the  company  lu  1906  and  travelling  from  coast  to 
coast.  He  Ls  widely  known  in  the  paper  trade  in  On- 
tario and  Quebec  and  his  connection  tlirough  long  ser- 
vice on  the  road  will  be  agood  asset  to  him  in  his  new 
enterprise.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Limited,  are  an  old  es- 
tablished paper  jobbing  firm  in  Toronto 

Lorne  Gardener.  General  Manager  of  the  Garden 
Ci  y  Paper  M.ll.s  St.  Catherines,  is  laid  up  as  a  re 
suit  of  a  broken  leg  sustained  in  a  fall  while  coming 

^M^S^Z^''-' '' '-'  '^^-  ^^^^"^^"^  ^'-^' 

The  O'Brien  interests  of  Renfrew  state  in  a  letter 
to  the  New  Liskeard,  Ont.,  Boa.-d  of  Trade,  that  three 
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plans  for  ii  pulp  plant  at  North  TeniiskamiDg  and  a 
jiowcr  plant  at  Des  Quinzo,  Qiioltoc,  are  rcarlv  and 
in  ;i  sliort  time  operations  will  he  (■ommeneed.  The 
jilant  promises  to  be  one  of  considerable  extent  and 
the   lioard  of  Trade  officials  will  impress  on  the  T. 

6  N.  0.  the  necessity  of  pnshing  ahead  the  Nipissing 
Central  extension  to  be  ready  to  take  in  supplies  and 
material.  A  strong  move  is  to  be  made  to  have  the 
road  built   at  once. 

That  the  rear  was  the  best  in  the  company's  his- 
tory, the  profits  exceeding  those  of  1918  by  $110,921. 
is  the  statement  made  i).\-  President  S.  J.  Moore  of  the 
American  Sales  Book  Company,  Limited,  in  his  an- 
nual report  for  the  current  year  just  issued. 

Profits  for  the  year  were  .$427,237,  comiJf.red  with 
.$316,316.     Dividends  on  preferred  Avere  continued  at 

7  per  cent.,  amounting  to  $21'),131.  The  transfer  to 
reserve  for  depreciation  was  $129,073.  compared  with 
$75,000  a  year  ago.  The  reduction  of  patent  account 
was  unchanged  at  $.50,000.  The  balance  brought  for- 
ward from  the  previous  year  was  $269,897,  and  the 
balance  carried  forward  this  year  Avas  .$270,851.  The 
profit  and  loss  balance  is  still  subject  to  a  deduction 
for  United  States'  Federal  taxes  for  1919.  Current 
assets  amount  to  $1,083.:I27.  and  current  liabilities 
$286,405.  compared  with  $1,311,074  and  $581,129  re- 
spectively a  year  ago.  This  large  reduction  in  bills 
payable  is  one*  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  re- 
l)ort.  This  is  the  first  report  to  be  received  by  form- 
er Carter-Crume  Co.  shareholders  since  the  American 
Sales  Book  Company  took  over  that  concern. 

Sixteen  cars  of  pulpwood  went  into  the  ditch  last 
Siuiday  morning  in  a  freight  wreck  on  the  T.  &  N.  O. 
near  New  Liskeard. 


Nine  Mouthh  1917              1918  1919 

Paper   &    mfrs.  of  $27,441,852  $32,669,360  $44,198,106 

Pulj),  chemical  14,634,884     24,074,950  23,850,652 

i'ulp.   nicchiini.id  5,374,650      3,673,618  6,376,154 


EXPORTS  CONTINUE  INCREASING. 

Canadian  exporters  of  pulp  and  paper  in  December, 
1919,  reached  a  tital  value  of  $9,796,372,  an  increase 
of  $3,333,428  over  those  of  December  1918  and  of 
$779,385  over  those  of  the  preceeding  month.  The  prin- 
cipal gain  was  in  the  value  of  paper  which  amounted 
to  $6,212,430  in  December  1919  compared  with  $3. 
783,240  in  1918.     The  details  are  as  follows: 

December  1918  1919 

Paper  and  mfrs.  of $3,783,240     $6,212,430 

Pulp,  chemical 2.314,212      2,766,250 

Pulp,  mechanical 365,492         817,692 

Total  $6,462,944     $9,796,372 

Newsprint  paper  accounted  for  the  larger  part  of 
the  paper  exports,  there  l)eing  1,370,526  cwts.,  valued 
at  $5,051,898,  of  this  class  of  paper  exported  during 
the  month,  some  of  the  principal  importing  countries 
being:  The  United  States,  1,082,294  cwts.  valued  at 
$3,993,155:  Australia,  167.801  cwts..  valued  at  $579.- 
826;  United  Kingdom.  51.231  cwts..  valued  at  $189.- 
626.  Newsprint  was  also  shipped  during  the  month  to 
the  Argentine  Republic.  Brazil.  British  South  Africa. 
China.  Cuba.  New  Zealand.  Peru  and  other  countries. 
The  paper  exports  also  included  wrapping  paper  to 
the  value  of  $307,282  and  boards  to  the  value  of  $564.- 
845. 

The  total  value  of  pulp  and  paper  exports  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $74,424. 
912,  a  gain  of  $14,006,984  over  the  corresponding  per- 
iod of  last  year  and  of  $26,973,.')23  over  1917,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Totale  $47,451,389  $60,417,928  $74,424,154 

There  were  46,747  coi-ds  of  unmanufactured  j)ulp- 
wood  valued  at  $480,669  cxjiorted  in  December  1919, 
against  72,468  coi-ds,  valued  at  .$748,364  in  Dec.  1918. 
For  the  nine  months'  period  tiie  unman\ifactured  pulp- 
wood  exported  was  valued  at  $6,802,209.  compared 
with  $11. .595,228  in  1918,  a  decrease  of  $4,793,019. 


GRANT  PRICE  BROTHERS'  APPEAL. 

Ottawa,  February  27. — On  coiiditioii  that  tlic  firm  of 
Price  Brothers  and  Company  commence  immediate  de- 
livery of  newsprint  paper  to  Montreal  firms,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Anglin,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  granted  the  ap- 
plication of  their  counsel,  ^imc  (icoffrioii,  K.C..  for  a 
hearing  to  test  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce in  its  control  of  the  sale  of  newsprint.  The  com- 
pany must  supply  newsprint  at  the  Canadian  fixed 
price,  but  the  difference  between  the  Canadian  and 
rUnitpd  States  prices  must  be  paid  into  a  trust  com- 
pany pending  the  result  of  the  hearing. 

The  application  was  heard  by  Mr.  Justice  Anglin 
tills  afternoon,  following  the  grant  of  a  stay  of  proceed- 
ings against  Price  Brothers  for  contempt  of  court  by 
Mr.  Justice  Audette  in  the  Exchequer  Court.  Colonel 
0.  M.  Biggar,  K.C.,  who  appeared  for  the  Attorney- 
General,  agreed  to  a  brief  adjournment  of  the  Exchc- 
ipior  Court  proceedings,  during  which  he  had  previous- 
ly asked  that  means  he  granted  to  compel  Sir  AVilliam 
Price  and  one  other  member  of  the  paper  firm  to  aji- 
per  before  the  Board  of  Commerce,  in  order  that  ^Ir. 
(4eoffrioii  might  file  his  ajiplication  witli  the  S\ipreme 
Court. 

in  the  ordinary  course,  the  Supreme  Court  will  reach 
till'  Board  of  Connneree  case  about  March  16. 


FOUR  LIVES  LOST  AT  IROQUOIS  FALLS. 

Four  lives  were  lost  in  the  deplorable  accident  which 
larried  away  the  sluice  gate  of  the  dam  at  Iroquois 
Falls  an  February  12th  last.  The  men  were  standing 
on  the  gate  when  the  accident  occurred  :.nd  went  dowi; 
in  the  i-ush  of  the  water  which  poured  through  the  gap 

It  is  a  long  time  since  Iroquois  Falls  has  been  so 
deepl.v  stirred.  News  of  the  drowning  -pread  rapidly 
through  the  community  and  the  banks  of  the  Abitibi 
were  soon  crowded  with  eager  men  anxious  to  render 
assistance,  but  no  sign  could  be  found  of  the  mi.ssing 
men.  and  so  far  their  bodies  have  not  been  recovered. 

Mr.  John  L.  Currie.  one  of  the  deceased,  had  but 
recently  come  to  the  Falls  from  Couchi.'hing  Avhere  for 
the  past  four  and  one-half  months  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  succcssfull.v  excavating  rock  and  clearing 
the  channel  at  that  point.  He  leaves  i  wife  and  four 
•jrrown   children. 

^\i\  .\rthur  Ilamel.  20  years  of  age  has  a  mother 
and  four  small  brothers  in  Fielding  Siding,  Ontario, 
and  half-brother  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Abitibi 
Company  at  Iroquois  Falls,  ilr.  Hamel  had  but  re- 
cently returned  from  overseas  service  in  France. 

Mr.  August  Decary.  33  years  of  age  leaves  a  wife, 
two  small  daughters  and  a  baby  son.  in  Fielding  Sid- 
lUis.  Ontario, 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Turoiiti).  Feiiniary  2.^. — Ki.Mii^  piife.->  a  sliortagf  ni' 
raw  material  and  ever  iucreasiiig-  (leiiiaiid  for  all  ela.ss- 
es  of  paper  coiiliime  tn  cliaractei'i/e  the  Canadian 
paper  trade.  Stocks  in  practiraily  all  lines  ai'o  rapid- 
ly becoming-  depleted  and  deliveries  Iroiii  the  mills  to 
the  warehouses  are  being  passed  along  to  customers, 
in  many  cases,  without  storing.  A  couple  of  carloads 
of  flat  jiajiers  reached  Toronto  this  week  and  very  lit- 
tle of  it  found  its  way  to  the  wareiiouse  shelves.  Every 
l)it  of  paper  the  mills  can  turn  out  is  claimed  by  orcl- 
ei's  that  have  been  jnit  in  weeks  and  in  some  cases 
months,  and  all  of  it  is  being  bought  at  prices  prevail- 
ing at  time  of  sliipment,  which  in  many  instances  is 
considerably  beyond  what  it  was  thought  likely  would 
have  to  be  paid.  It  is  tiie  general  verdict  that  the 
paper  market  is  in  a  \ery  bad  way,  largely  owing  to 
the  shortage  of  raw  material  which  is  hard  1o  get. 
Newsprint  users  are  getting  anxious  as  to  the  likely 
outcome  of  the  prevailing  conditions  and  this  anxiety 
is  not  confined  to  the  smaller  publishers.  Even  at 
the  Governmeut-fixed  price  of  .$80  a  ton,  which  is  an 
advance  of  over  a  hundi'ed  per  cent  on  the  open  mar- 
ket price  of  1916,  some  of  the  Canadian  papers  are  not 
able  to  get  away  from  the  spectre  of  a  famine  which 
may  strike  them  at  any  time  and  cause  their  ])rinting 
jiresses  to  cease  operating.  Some  publishers  ibave 
been  curtailing  on  their  news  pages  and  are  wonder- 
ing A\iiat  thc\'  will  have  to  pay  for  their  paper  after 
•Inly  1st,  this  year,  the  Government-fixecl  price  ex- 
piring then,  while  in  the  meantime  they  arc  pushing 
the  advertising  end  of  the  business  in  an  .endeavor  to 
reimburse  themselves  for  the  increased  (H)st  of  paper. 
Aci'oss  the  line  it  is  stated  that  some  United  States 
papei-s  are  paying  as  high  as  .$120  a  ton  for  their  paper 
and  would  be  willing  to  pay  almost  any  jirice  for 
Canadian  paper  if  it  were  available  in  unliiniteil  quan- 
tities for  export. 

The  box  V)oar(l  branch  of  the  paper  industry  is  wor- 
i-ying  along  under  very  trying  circumstances  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  raw  material  and  decreased  pro- 
duction due  to  the  severity  of  th;'  weather  and  the 
shrinkage  of  labor  through  the  prevailing  epidemic. 
There  is  a  greater  deinand  than  evei'  for  paper  boxes 


iiuil  the  supply  lias  not  iiy  an\-  means  kept  pace  with 
liie  demand,  wjiilc  rising  prices  have  followed  in  the 
pathway  of  the  shortage.  Commodities  which  require 
paper  receptacles  are  constantly  increasing  and  it  is 
said  that  a  suggestion  made  a  short  time  ago  in  the 
Tnited  States  that  no  parcels  under  twenty-five 
pounds  be  accepted  for  shipment,  unless  they  are  en- 
closed in  a  carton,  will  eventually  be  adopted  in  Can- 
ada, in  which  case  there  will  be  a  still  further  demand 
for  box  board.  Such  a  move  is  not  looked  for  for 
some  time,  however.  In  the  meantime  productiotu 
has  been  hampered  bj-  the  difficult}'  of  the  mills  in 
getting  ground  pulp  and  rag  and  waste  stock.  Owing 
to  the  severity  of  the  weather  rag  and  waste  paper, 
which  are  used  largely  in  box  board  have  not  been  col- 
lected in  the  quantities  required  and  some  mills  have 
oidy  been  forty  per  cent  effective  through  lack  of 
help,  while  low  and  frozen  water  have  caused  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  operating  some  of  the  mills.  It  is 
known  that  at  least  one  mill  is  faced  with  the  possi- 
bility of  shutting  down  for  a  time  Tintil  it  can  replen- 
ish its  raw  stock  supply  and  the  same  conditions,  in 
a  measure,  face  the  paper  makers.  With  the  mills 
paying  in  some  cases  $60  a  ton  for  groundwood  pulp 
in  the  the  open  market,  the  distributors  are  predict- 
ing still  higher  prices  for  the  finished  paper  receptacles. 
It  is  almost  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  get  ship- 
ments from  the  mills.  The  mills,  both  at  Montreal 
and  Frankfort,  are  loaded  up  with  orders  and  new 
inisiness  is  constantly  being  turned  down,  while  no 
jiromises  are  being  made  to  the  old  customers. 

The  big  demand  for  book  papers  keeps  up  and  fur- 
tiu>r  increases  in  prices  are  predicted.  In  this  and 
other  papers  Canadian  wholesalers  are  turning  down 
fanc.y  price  offers  for  export.  An  offer  was  recently 
received  by  a  big  Toronto  paper  firm  offering  a  good 
price  for  everj'thing  there  was  on  the  firm's  floors 
for  shipment  to  Australia,  but  with  the  home  market 
already  depleted  and  customers  clamoring  to  have 
their  orders  filled,  the  foreign  order  was  turned 
down. 

Kraft  is  still  selling  at  10c  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  mill  and 
kraft  pulp  at  $95  to  $100  a  ton.  All  of  the  mills  are 
booked  awav  ahead  and  are   considerably  behind   in 
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I  heir   cieliveri' s   largely   owHig    tn    tiie    difficulties    in  over   before   existod.     Buyers   are    finding   it   next   to 

securing  raw  material.     Those  mills,  ho-wever,  which  impossible  to  obtain  prompt  deliveries,  mills  in  gener 

have  tlipir  own  timber  limits  are  in  better  slinpi'  nml  ,il   being  prevented   from   effecting  .shipments  to   eon 

are  keeping  up  fairly  well  with  tin-  demand.  suiidng   points,   and    demand   of   a    pressing   character 

Cotton   twines  are   stoailily  -advancing  in    price   >\\h'  |)rcvails  for  i)ractically  all   kinds  of  paper  and  board, 

to  the  cotton  shortage  or  manipulation  in  the  raw  cot-  Matters  of  i)rice  are   very   nearly  entirely  overlooked 

ton    market.      Canadian    prices    appear    to    he    pretty  by  buyers  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  supplies,  and  pre- 

much   governed    l>y    the    Kn'jlish    prices    which   arc    on  niiuMK  are  iM'intr  readily  granted  for  s|)ot   lots  of  pap- 

the    u])-grade.  ''■'• 

The  chief  difficultv   licing  cn.-ounlcrcd   at   the   prcs-  I'^'^el '"■"t\  "i.   'I"'    national    cai.ital    durin-    the 

cut  time  bv  the  producers- of  puipwood  is  the  shortage  !>«**♦   lew  days    indicate    that  unless    the    shortage    of 

of  cars    The  severe  weather  has  tied  up  some  of  the  ne^vsprint    is   speedily    relieved    (  ongress    is   likely    to 

lines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  timber  limits  and  the  pro-  take  action  limiting  the  s./e  of  the  larger  newspapers 

duction  of  pulp  has  fallen  off  in  consequence.     With  I"  '"g  <''t'^«  "^  ^'i^  United  States.  Reports  from  Wa.sh- 

lumber  goin"-  up  out  of     sight  in  price  the  pulpwood  '»?ton  are  to  the  effect  that  senators  and  representa- 

producers  are   beginning   now    to   feel   the    pinch    and  "v'^s  are  daily  receiving  numerous  i.rotests  from   the 

despite  the   fact  that   labor  in   most   districts  is  avail-  publishers   of   small   town   newspapers   in    their  States 

able  and   bi"  monev   is  being  paid,   the   production    is  complaining  that   the   shortage   of  newsprint   and   the 

still   conside'^rablv    below  the    demand    and    the    pulp-  'I'gh  prices  of  what  is  available  are  driving  them  into 

wood  dealers  are  doing  their  best  to  compete  with  the  l-ankruiitcy.    All  these  protests,  it  is  said,  call  for  leg- 

lnmi)er  industry  in  making  the  pulpwood  end  of  tin-  '^^latioii    limiting   the   use   of   newsprint   in   the   large 

operations  attractive.  '-"i'^,^-      According    to    the    complaints    made    by    the 

The    ra"   and   paper   stock    market   continues   brisk  «"iall    iniblishers,    several    hundred    of   them    will    be 

with    a    tremendous    demand.      Enquiries    are   coining  forced   to   suspend   their  publications  unless   the   situ- 

to  the  dealers  from  all  over  the  country  and  great  dif-  ation   improves. 

ficulty  is  bein"  met  with  in  snpplving  the  deinaiul.  -Much  interest  was  manifested  by  local  paper  trade 
United  States  ''paper  mills  are  urgent  in  their  calls  men  in  the  action  of  New  York  publishers  in  cutting 
for  Canadian  waste  but  aside  from  some  shipments  <iown  further  the  size  of  their  papers  last  Sunday, 
that  go  across  from  some  of  the  border  centres  like  Every  paper  reduced  the  number  of  its  pages  to  .some 
Windsor  and  Niagara  where  there  are  freight  rate  extent,  and  several  of  them  discontinued  indefinitely 
advantao'es  very  lUtle  Canadian  stock  is  being  expor-  their  magazine  sections.  But  it  is  generally  believed 
ted  the" dealers  having  their  hands  full  serving  the  that,  even  if  this  action  is  kept  up,  it  will  not  prove 
Canadia  ntrade  although  there  is  a  profitable  export  adequate  to  materially  relieve  the  newsprint  short- 
trade  waitiii"  them  across  the  line.  '>g;e,  especially  as  it  effects  the  small  town  publishers. 
Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Prices.  While  the  small  papers  may  not  seem  very  important 
F.O.B.    Toronto,  when  the  amount   of  newsprint  they  consume  is  com- 

Xo     1    white    envelope    cuttings *'">-^'"'  pared  with  what  the  large  publishers  use,  their  influ- 

No     1    soft    white    shavings ^o.OO  eiice   in   their  respective   localities,   where  thy  are   re- 

Wliite  Blanks  " $3.25  garded  as  essentials,  is  very  great.     Members  of  Con- 

Ileavv   Led'i-er  Stock.    *'*-^-'*  "''■^'^'^  depend   largely  on  them   for  keeping  in  touch 

\o    i    mao-azine  $8.50  with  1  heir  constituents  and  have  a  great  respect  for 

No   1  book' stock     $2.50  them,    and    the    legislators   will    surely   listen   to   their 

No    1  Manilas  $3.25  plea    unless   the    big  publishers   take    heed   and    limit 

No!   1   print  M aniia.'  ■.::.■::;:::: * ^ OO  their  consumpt i..u   of  paper.  ■   ,     .       . 

T>i  ij    T  ^„,.. .  ....$1.90         Senator    I  nderwood  s    ,]oint    resolution,    introduced 

t  oideu   new  s    i  ^  r.r  .  ^     n  1 1  •  i 

Over  issue    news ^^-^^  *>*   t'^'^   request   of   newspaper   publishers,  proposing   a 

■^ ,  ...  ■^^      '  $3.75  commission  to  confer  with  the  Canadian   Government 

No^  1    clean    mixed   papers *U60  in  an  effort  to  have  the  embargo  removed  on  pulp- 

ko    1  shirt  cuttings         l'^V2 — l^c  wood,  book  bindings  and  print   paper.   Avas  reported 

No   1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings 14— UVo  favorably    on    Tuesday    by    the  rules   committee,    and 

No   1  fancy  shirt  enttintrs     l^Voc  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  Friday.    The  resolution 

No    1  bhie  overall  cuttings 12c  provides  that  if  the  commission  fails  in  its  efforts  to 

Bleached  shoe  clip     ^■*'"  ''"^"''  ♦1^'^'  embargo  removed,   it  shall  formulate  retal- 

Whit*  cotton  hosiery  cuttings    16^  iatory  measures. 

Light  colored  hosierj'  cuttings 2c         The    Internatmnal   Paper   Company    is    reported    to 

N^  light  flannellette  cuttings 12c  have  advanced  its  contract  price^on  newsprint  for  the 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings 12y2C  second  quarter  ot  this  year  to  o  cents  per  pound  at 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked).  No.  1 5-5y4C  the  mill,  an  increase  of  lial    a  cent  over  the  price  for 

Fn^ks  and  satinettes  $4-00  f""«t    quarter  contracts.       1  he    increase    become    effec- 

p  wtinir 3%— 4c  manufacturers  of  newsprint   advancing  their  contract 

Ltunny  oaggiug 7_7]/,  basis  to  the  same  level,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  very 

Manila  rope attractive  when  comiiared  with  the  prices  ruling  on 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS  "k"^^'^  '"  ^^^  "P^"  market.     Sales  of  spot  lots  of  news- 
New    York    F.bruarv    2S.-The    paper  market    con-  print  have  been  reported  this  .Ajek  at   as  hi^h   as   11 
tinnes  strong  in  tone  and  the    severe     weather    over  cents  a  pound,  and  there  is  little  question  that  hun- 
iZ  of  Uie  Eastern  section  of  the  States  and  result-  dreds  of  tons  could  be  easily  marketed  at  this  price 
nt  railwav  embargoes  and  transportation  difficulties  were  the  supply  to  behad.    .         . 
make  for  a  tighter  supply  situation  than  has  possibly         Book  papers  rule  strong  in  price   and   are  equally 
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as  scarce  a^  newsprint.  Willi  the  ^5UJJpl^c^  oi  iiiaii\ 
publishers  temporarily  cut  off  by  railway  embargoes, 
fresh  demand  of  broad  pr(ii>ortions  has  sprung  up 
which  dealers  and  mill  agents  are  not  in  a  position 
to  fill.  Quotations  arc  steadily  hardening  and  buyers 
are  meeting  almost  any  figure  asked  to  get  needed 
supplies.  Tissues  and  wra])pings  are  firm  in  price 
and  eagerly  sought.  Fine  i)api-rs  are  actively  inquir- 
ed for,  and  the  market  locally  is  about  bare  of  avail- 
able stocks.  Writing  paper  mills  in  New  England 
are  practically  cut  off  from  New  York  by  transporta- 
tion difficulties,  and  shipments  are  limited,  with  those 
getting  through  greatly  delayed. 

The  board  market  is  strong  and  active.  Mills  coil- 
tinue  to  exert  efforts  to  discourage  buying  owing  to 
their  being  sold  ahead  and  their  inability  to  accomo- 
date more  business  at  this  time.  Quotations  are  main- 
tained  on   high    levels  and  tend  strongly   upward. 

Ground  Wood.— With  supplies  of  mechanical  pul]i 
from  Canada  inaccessible  to  many  consumers  because 
of  rail  embargoes  and  shipment  delays,  demand  of 
pressing  character  has  developed  in  the  dom;'stic  mar- 
ket, and  the  trade  has  experienced  one  of  the  liveli- 
est weeks  in  its  histoi-y  from  the  i)oint  of  brisk  in- 
quiry. A  major  portion  of  the  demand  remains  un- 
filled and  seems  lik«Iy  to  continue  so  until  transpor- 
tation conditions  improve.  Sales  of  spruce  pulp  of 
No.  1  quality  freshly  groi]nd  have  been  recorded  al 
$70  per  ton  at  grinding  mills,  and  consumers  have 
shown  willingness  to  |)ay  this  price  for  all  the  siipply 
found  available  for  prompt  delivery. 

Chemical  Pulp. — Chiinical  wood  pulp  is  in  strong 
demand  and  prices  are  being  gradually  pushed  up  by 
the  insistence  of  consumers  on  larger  shipments.  Pro- 
ducers in  this  country  are  sold  far  ahead  and  have 
little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  spot  lots  of  pulp  to  of- 
fer, and  frish  supplies  from  Scandinavia  are  at  a  min 
imum.  In  fact,  all  indications  ajipear  to  jjoint  to  Am- 
erica receiving  but  slight  amounts  of  Scandinavian 
wood  pulp  for  some  months  to  come.  Advicss  from 
Sweden  state  that  manufacturers  there  are  sold  out 
for  three  or  four  months,  with  some  of  them  imable 
to  offer  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  Production  at 
best  on  the  other  side  is  limited,  and  mills  have  con- 
tracted to  sell  the  bulk  of  their  output  for  some  time 
to  consumers  in  England.  France  and  other  European 
countries.  Sales  of  domestic  bleached  sulphite  are  re- 
ported at  6.25  cents  a  pound,  and  higher,  "while  kraft 
pulp  of  domestic  make  is  selling  at  4  to  4.25  cents, 
newsprint  sulphite  at  3.75  cents  and  domestic  easy 
bleaching  at  5  cents. 

Rags. — Prices  on  certain  kinds  of  papermaking 
rags,  particularly  low  grades,  have  eased  off  a  trifle 
this  week,  this  being  apparently  due  to  dealers  con- 
centrating their  shipments  on  mills  which  hav^  been 
able  to  receive  stock  respite  the  general  tie-up  of  rail- 
road transportation  in  the  East.  Roofing  rags,  for 
example,  have  been  provided  with  an  outlet  only  in 
certain  directions — other  felt  mills  being  cut  off  by 
embargoetj — and  with  shippers  all  moving  supplies 
to  the  same  limited  number  of  manufacturers,  the  lat- 
ter have  acquired  large  enough  stocks  to  warrant 
them  cutting  prices  to  an  extent.  High  grades  of 
rags  continue  steady  in  price  however,  and  seem  like- 
ly to  remain  so  until  collections  increase.  New  cut- 
tings are  firmly  lu'ld  and  packers  arc  refusing  to 
shade  qiu>tations  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  effecting  shipments  to  many  consum- 
ing points.  Sales  of  new  white  shirt  cuttings  of  No. 
1  quality  at  20  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York  have 


been  noted,  while  old  No.  1  >Thites  are  quoted  at  it- 
round  IScents  at  mills,  repacked  thirds  and  blues  at 
5.25  to  5.50  cents,  and  No,  1  roofing  rags  at  3.50  cents 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  jjoints. 

Paper  Stock. —  Waste  ])apcr  prices  are  maintained 
on  high  levels  and  the  market  has  displayed  consist- 
ent activity  this  week  The  same  drawbacks  to  trad- 
ing in  the  way  of  shii)j)ing  obstacles  that  have  affect- 
ed other  commodities  have  been  prominently  in  evi- 
dence, yet  those  mills  so  situated  that  they  have  been 
enabled  to  receive  .shipments  have  bought  in  large 
■  nough  volume  to  absorb  most  of  the  supply  offered 
and  the  market  seems  fully  as  bare  of  sizable  accumu- 
lations as  previously.  Newspapers  are  one  of  the  most 
actively  sought  grades  of  old  paper,  and  flat  folded 
news  has  .sold  at  better  than  2  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b. 
New  York,  while  overissue  newspapers  have  fetched 
.75  cents  and  No.  1  white  news  cuttings  3.50  cents. 
Shavings  are  quotably  firm  at  around  6  to  6.25  cents 
and  5.50  cents  New  York  for  No.  1  hard  and  soft 
white  shavings,  respectively.  Old  books  and  maga- 
zines are  in  pointed  demand  and  are  freely  selling  at 
3.50  cents  at  shipping  points,  and  No.  1  mixed  paper 
is  firmly  priced  at  1.50  to  1.60  cents  New  York. 

Old  Rope  and  Bagging.— Obi  Manila  rope  is  in 
steady  demand  and  is  readily  commanding  7  cents 
per  pound  at  shipping  points  from  paper  manufac- 
turers. Supplies  at  best  are  light  and  sellers  are  cau- 
tious about  making  commitments.  Old  bagging  is  a 
bit  softer  in  price,  this  being  due  evidently  to  the  ar- 
rival of  fair-sized  lots  of  imported  material  and  to 
difficulties  in  making  shipments  to  many  mills.  No. 
1  scrap  bagging  is  quoted  at  about  3.25  cents  a  pound 
New   York. 


RAILWAY  WOULD  HELP  DES  QUINZE  PULP- 
MILL  PROJECT. 

llaileybury.  With  the  aproacli  of  Spring  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  to  be  done  in  conection  with  the  open- 
ing U|i  of  that  part  of  the  Pi-ovince  of  QU'ei)ec  lying 
to  the  east  and  north  of  Lake  Timiskaming,  promises 
to  become  one  -of  the  leading  matters  of  interest  in 
this  part  of  Ontario.  With  two  railroads  investigat- 
ing the  matter  and  the  Provincial  Government  of  On- 
tario holding  authority  to  decide  that  the  Nipissing 
Central  Electric  Railway  shall  be  the  first  to  build 
inlii  the  territory  in  question,  it  is  probably  true  that 
something  of  a  definite  nature  will  be  made  known 
a1  the  first  session  of  the  Ontario  Legislature.  It  is 
reported  that  engineers  rei)rescnting  the  (".  P.  R.  have 
recommended  the  extension  of  the  Kipawa  branch 
north  some  sixty  miles  to  Des  Quinze  and  that  matter 
is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  directors.  The 
matter  likely  to  have  considerable  bearing  on  the  de- 
cision reached  by  the  C.  P.  R.  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  M.  J.  O'Brien  interests  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  developments  of  power  at  Des  Quinze 
and  the  construction  of  a  large  pulp  mill  estimated 
as  likely  to  i)e  built  at  a  cost  of  four  million.  As  to 
this,  interests  are  contemplating  the  incorporation  of 
a  new  company  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  Des 
Quinze  enterprise.  The  belief,  therefore,  is  strong 
that  the  construction  of  the  C.  P.  R.  may  be  commenc 
ed  this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  in  conection  with 
the  Nipissing  Central,  it  is  understood  that  the  engin- 
eers of  the  Commision  have  rccommendet!  that  this 
road  should  be  extended  from  New  Liskeard  to  Des 
Quinze,  the  distance  being  only  one  third  as  great  as 
that  confrontinur  the  C.  P.  R.     This  matter  as  well  as 
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all  exieusidii  (if  the  T.  &  M.  U.  JRailway  I'rum  Elk  Lake 
to  Gowjraiuia  promises  to  be  among  the  most  iraport- 
jiJit  with  whicli  the  United  Farmers'  government  ol' 
Ontario  will  liavi'  to  doal  in  the  course  of  its  first 
session. 

Wi'i-i*  I  hi'  Nipissing  Central  to  be  extended  to  Des 
t^niiizf,  as  part  of  the  selieme  to  develop  that  territ- 
iirv  iiii'lusive  of  the  liarnessing  of  the  great  water 
|iii\\er  thei-e,  as  well  as  for  tiie  i)urpose  of  co-operatiou 
with  those  ^vho  jjrojjose  to  erect  large  pulii  mills,  the 
project  would  ai)j)ear  destined  to  bring  a  large  amount 
of  trade  1(1  Ontario  for  the  reason  tliat  the  district 
Would  lia\t'  11(1  other  natural  outlet  except  through 
Ontario,  with  tlie  exception  of  course  of  the  water 
i-oiite  down  Lake  'i^iniiskaming  or  the  extension  of 
the  Kipawa  branch  of  the  ('.  P.  R.  In  all  events  it 
is  lielieved  that   the  i|uestion  will   be  settlefl  this  year. 


PULPWOOD  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

111  this  same  nuiuber  of  tlie  Pulp  and  I'aper  there 
is  an  article  on  "BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TIMBER 
LAXD  TITLES, •■  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Lyford  of  Clark  &  Ly- 
ford,    Korest    Engineers,    of    Vancouver,    B.C. 

This  should  be  of  great  interest  to  all  those  who  are 
looking  to  British  Columbia  for  pulpwood.  Later  on 
tliere  will  be  other  articles  describing  lumbering  oper- 
ations in  British  Columbia. 

The  tirin  of  Clark  &  Lyford,  Ltd.,  consists  of  Dr. 
Clark,  Mr.  P.  L.  Lyford  and  J.  E.  Tucker.  They  de- 
scribe themselves  as  Forest  Engineers.  They  are  pio- 
neers in  the  standardization  of  cruising  and  the  map- 
ping of  tind)er  areas  to  insure  the  handling  of  timber 
most  eeoniiiiiically  and  with  the  greatest  possible  de- 
spatch. 

Dr.  Judsoii  K.  Clark  is  a  native  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  gradimte  of  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at 
<iueli)h.  Post  Graduate  at  Cornell  T'lnversity,  Ithaca, 
.N.Y.,  and  Professor  of  Forestry  at  that  institution, 
and  afterwards  with  the  Forest  Service  at  Washing- 
ton, n.  C.  Later  he  was  Provincial  Forester  for  the 
i'rovinee  of  Ontario.  Dr.  Clark  came  to  Britisli  Co- 
lumbia in  1906. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Lyford  is  a  native  of  Waverly.  X.  V.  He 
studied  forestry  in  Cornell  University,  was  manager 
of  the  Eastern  Lumber  Company,  Huttonsville,  W. 
\'a.,  and  later  engaged  in  forest  survey  work  for  the 
Riordon  Pulp  (.Vc  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  and  making 
of  timber  ami  topographical  maps  of  the  fieo.  H.  Per- 
ley  holdings.  He  was  manager  of  Lyford.  Clark  and 
Lyford  at  Jloiitreal.  Mr.  Lyford  came  to  British 
Columbia  in  1912  and  has  since  covered  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Province  on  foot,  launch,  steamer,  canoe 
and   automobile,   investigating  timber  conditions. 

Mr,  J.  E.  Tucker,  the  other  member  of  this  firm, 
has  spent  the  past  ten  years  in  the  woods  investigat- 
ing timber  and  studying  logging  operations.  ]\Ir. 
Tucker  handles  the  cruising  department  in  a  most 
efficient   manner. 

The  manufacturers  of  pulp  are  looking  towax-d  Brit- 
ish Columbia  to  keep  up  the  supply,  and  with  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  such  a  firm,  who  have 
scientized  timber  cruising  and  logging  operations, 
their  assistance  will  be  much  sought  after.  It  means 
efTicienej ,  and  every  big  operator  knows  the  value  of 
such  assistance  in  big  undertakings  such  as  the  secur- 
ing of  pulpwood. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TIMBER  LAND  TITLES. 

I  ('(iiitiitiii  d  fruin  l'(i(jt  ii^iG.i 
ber  '51,  19r)4.  The  present  .scale  of  royalties  for  the 
British  Cohniibia  coast  is  Hoc  a  thousand  feet  log  meas- 
ure (as  measured  by  the  British  Columlna  log  rule), 
(111  N'l'.  1  and  No.  2  Fir,  Spruce,  Cedar,  Pine  and  Cot- 
loiiwooil  logs,  and  50  cents  a  thousand  feet  for  all  other 
logs,  including  all  grades  of  IIendo<;k,  Balsam  and 
('yj)iess.  The  rate  of  royalty  payable  to  the  govern- 
ment nia.\-  not  be  increased  until  the  five-year  average 
wholesale  selling  i)riee  (f.o.b.  null)  of  all  lumber  cut 
in  the  province  exceeds  $lbl  a  thousand  feet.  When- 
cxcr  the  '>-year  average  wholesale  price  for  all  grades  of 
liiiiilicr  shall  exceed  $18,  the  royalty  will  be  automatic- 
ally iiicieased  according  to  a  schedule  in  the  act,  whicii 
jiiovides  for  a  sharing  of  excess  profits  between  the 
|iroviiice  and  the  lumberman,  the  pi'ovince's  share  bc- 
iiii;  2.')  per  cent  of  such  excess  until  l!t24,  :{0  |)er  cent 
fnim  1!I2.')  to  19:i4,  Mo  per  cent  from  PCi.l  to  1944,  and 
ll»  per  cent  from  1945  to  1954. 

Krom  the  standpoint  of  the  timberland  owner,  the  re- 
servation of  a  royalty  or  yield  tax  by  the  government 
is  of  great  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  the  state 
a  j)ai-tner  with  the  investor  in  the  ownership  of  the 
timber,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  investment  re- 
(pured  to  conti-ol  a  given  amount  of  stumpage. 

The  royalty  on  timber  has  been  increased  :^7  cents 
pel-  thousand  feet  for  all  species  and  grades  for  the 
coming  5-year  period,  beginning  Jan.  1,  1920.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  details  of  quantities  and 
jiriees  of  lumber  over  the  past  4y^  years: — 
Average  wholesale  selling  price  of  lumber  for  all  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  Province  of  British  Colum!)ia  free 
(in  board  point  of  manufacture  fi-om  January  1st,  1915, 
to  June  MOth,  1919  inclusive. 

Quantities  Amount  Average 

Year.  Ft.  B.M.  Received.  per  M.  ft. 

1915  747,096,710  .•i;9,:i07,4(Ks.27  .+12.46 

1916  1.010,427,819  15,012,050.67  14.86 

1917  1.166,4S9,:!0(I  2.!. 165,129. 54  19.86 
191^  1,20X,201.605  :n,094,178.0.>  25.74 
1919*                 620,:i07,28U            14,079,740.25                22.70 


4.752.522,714 

Si.\  months. 


.+92.65S.506.S1 


.+19.4967 


of    lumlier 


.\verage    wholesale   selling 

covering  4V^  year  jK'riod +19.4967 

T>;ise  average  price  defined    b\    Timber   Rov- 

allv  Act 18.0000 


$  1.4967 

25  per  cent   of   1.4967    =    .:i74175e. 

Increase  jiravided  in  Section  7  of  Timber  Royalty  Act 
from  January  1st,  1920,  for  a  period  of  five  years  = 
.:)7c  per  M.  feet. 

Ther.'  will  undoubtedly  lie  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  royalty  charge  as  a  result  of  the  high  average  sell- 
ine  price  of  lumber  which  at  present  prevails,  and 
whicii  will  doubtless  prevail  over  a  large  jjortion  at 
least  of  the  next  five-year  period.  This  royalty  charge, 
however,  can  never  become  a  dangerous  Iturden  to  the 
liiiiiberman.  The  interest  of  the  Province  as  imj>ei-son- 
ale(l  by  the  irovcrnment,  is  so  bound  up  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  liimbernmn,  that  nothing  can  be  doin-  to 
suji])re.-s  in  any  degree  the  activity  of  the  latter  with- 
out ciidanirering  the  chief  main>tay  and  snii]>nrt  of  the 
former. 
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I  EDITORIAL  i 

«  m 


LOSS   TO   CAXADIAN   UNIVEESITY. 

A  serious  loss  to  the  cdiiL-atioiial  iuterests  oi  the  Do- 
minion will  be  tlie  result  of  the  appointment  of  8ir 
Auckland  Geddes  to  the  post  of  British  Ambassador  to 
Washington.  A  sincere  compliment  is  paid  both  Can- 
ada and  McGill  University  in  the  selection  of  Sir  Aiu-k- 
iand  Geddes  for  this  post.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  the 
considerations  weighing  largel.v  in  favor  of  his  appoiiii- 
iiient  was  his  connection  with  ^IcGill  University  as 
principal-elect.  Such  an  honor  is  of  course  one  not 
easily  declined  ;nul  an  obligation  which  one  competent 
to  assume  could  not  honorably  fail  to  accept.  The  selec- 
tion sliould  please  all  parties.  In  congratulating  Sir 
Aucklaiul  on  his  appointment  there  is  a  feeling  of  re- 
gret that  he  is  not  to  be  the  leader  of  activities  at  Mc- 
(Jill  University. 

The  pi-esent  is  a  time  of  need  in  educational  work 
for  broad-minded  and  strong-minded  leaders.  The  old- 
i-v  educational  policies  have  proved  not  entirely  ade- 
i|iiat('  for  jircsent  and  probabl.v  future  conditions  and 
ihanges  iu  nianj'  a  curriculum  will  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  times.  It  was  felt  that  Sir 
Aucklaiul  would  be  such  a  leader  and  it  was  hoped 
that  under  his  guidance  it  would  be  possible  to  estal)- 
lish  at  j\Ic(4ill  such  courses  as  would  more  directly  fit 
the  students  in  science  and  engineering  for  service  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industr.v.  That  iiope  has  by  no 
means  gone,  but  the  recent  development  ma.y  cause  it 
to  be  postponed.  There  must  be  provided  proper  op- 
portunities for  students  to  become  familiar  with  the 
jirinciples  and  fundamental  jjrocesses  on  which  our  im- 
portant industries  are  based  and  much  good  can  be 
accomplished  l)y  providing  opportunities  for  them  to  be- 
come acquainted  at  first  hand  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

We  were  somewhat  astonished  by  the  statement  of  a 
student  that  he  would  not  have  to  carry  out  an  original 
research  as  a  partial  requirement  for  his  degree.  There 
is  certainly  need  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  likely  In 
heroine  |)ulp  and  paper  mill  chemists  for  some  practice 
ill  research  work  so  that  they  will  at  least  bo  familiar 
with  the  rules  of  the  game,  as  it  weri'.  It  is  not  to  be 
lioped  or  expected  that  a  student  will  all  at  once, 
through  the  part  of  a  university  course,  becoipe  a  thor- 
oughly )n-oficient  researcher  or  even  a  fully  qualified 
routine  chemist,  but  he  should  at  least  have  a  chance  to 
liecome  acquainted  with  tlie  properties  of  the  substan- 
ces used  and  produced  in  the  industry  and  some  know- 
ledge of  the  types  of  apparatus  and  testing  instruments 
required  for  the  operation  and  control  of  the  mill.  Such 


training  could  witliout  great  difficulty  be  made  a  pari 
of  courses  in  chemical  and  mechanical  engineering 
wliich  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  develop 
ment  of  such  technical  schools,  or  rather  vocational 
schools,  as  Canada  is  likely  to  have  and. should  have  in 
the  very  near  future.  Such  university  work  is  reall.\ 
necessary  as  a  fundamental  step  in  the  general  develoj)- 
ment  of  common  school  technical  training  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  McCxill  will  soon  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
worthy  successor  to  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  and  his  im- 
mediate predecessor,  and  that  developments  along  this 
line  will  be  made. 


GANADTANS  INTEREiiTEV  IN  AMERICAN 
FORESITS. 

A  great  deal  is  heard  of  American  interest  in  Cana- 
dian forests,  while  Canadians  have  fully  as  much  in- 
terest in  American  forests,  although  in  a  diflferent 
way.  Americans  are,  and  have  been  for  some  time, 
obtaining  control  of  Canadian  woodlands  so  that  as 
the  available  wood  is  exhausted,  they  may  either  ship 
the  wood  to  their  American  mills  or  partially  convert 
it  here  for  ultimate  consumption  across  the  line.  The 
action  of  the  eastern  provinces  prevents  the  export 
of  wood  from  Crown  lauds,  although  it  has  been  in- 
timated that,  because  of  inadeciuate  or  inefficient  su- 
jiervisidii  and  other  causes,  much  wood  from  Crown 
lauds  liiids  its  way  over  the  border.  But  so  far  there 
is  111)  restriction  mi  the  export  of  wood  from  private 
111-  fee  hinds  and  the  depletion  of  these  sources  of  sup- 
|il.\  iMiiistitiites  a  very  serious  menace  to  the  future  of 
the  wood  using  industries  of  Canada.  The  reason  is 
found  ill  the  incentive  of  the  present  high  iiriees  of 
pulpwood  (and  these  are  likely  to  go  higher)  to  in- 
duce the  farmer  and  squatter  and  lumberman  to  skin 
the  forest,  not  onl.v  leaving  no  provision  for  future 
growth  but  actuall.v  leaving  a  handicap  to  future 
^riiwth.  If  tlie  farmer  wants  his  land  for  cultivation, 
^^•ell  and  good,  Init  if  be  is  .stripping  the  hillsides  so 
the  deca.x'  of  the  forest  roots  and  the  loss  of  forest 
shad<'  roinert  the  soil  to  a  loose  mass  of  debris  in- 
stciid  of  a  tough,  absorlient,  jiroteetive  sponge,  so  that 
the  whole  mass  may  wash  down  on  his  and  his  neigh- 
bor's farm,  leaving  bare  rock  behind,  then  the  piililie. 
has  a  right  to  call  a  halt.  If  an  embargo  or  an  ex- 
port tax  is  necessar.v,  then  let  us  have  it.  Other 
means  will  doubtless  help  and  should  be  tried,  but  the 
situation  is  very  serious  and  must  be  relieved. 

Now  for  the  other  side  of  the  matter.  American 
users  of  wood  are  in  a  far  worse  plight  than  those  in 
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I'auada.  Mauy  of  them  realized  it  long  ago,  but  only 
ii  few  took  heed  to  the  warning  of  danger.  Steps  to 
remedy  the  situation  have  been  deliberately  neglected, 
about  as  one  postpones  taking  out  life  insurance. 
The  prophets  have  gone  unheard  and  all  have  gone 
practically  unheeded.  The  doom  of  many  wood  using 
plants  has  already  been  struck  and  of  most  of  the 
others  it  is  not  far  off.  Frantic  wails  are  now  being 
heard  that  something  be  done.  The  situation  may 
not  be  entirely  saved,  but  it  can  surely  be  much  re- 
lieved and  perhaps  in  future  be  reconstructed  on  a  re- 
planted forest.  In  the  meantime,  the  Canadiau  for- 
est will  be  exploited  to  the  limit. 

The  Paper  Trade  Journal,  New  York,  under  the 
title,  "Foi-estry  Legislation,"  says: 

"The  appeal  from  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion for  aid  to  secure  the  passage  of  important  legis- 
lation pertaining  to  forestry  by  Congress  should  meet 
with  a  hearty  response  from  members  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry. 

"Our  forest  resources  are  being  depleted  from  two 
to  three  times  as  fast  as  our  forests  are  growing.  The 
supply  in  our  eastern  section  is  rapidly  approaching 
exhaustion;  the  forest  supplj'  in  the  South  will  be  ex- 
hausted within  twelve  or  fifteen  years;  much  of  the 
timber  in  the  Lake  States  is  gone,  and  that  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  being  steadily  cut. 

"Measures  for  reproduction,  for  fire  protection,  and 
for  other  features  of  a  national  forest  policy,  to  pro- 
vide forests  for  the  future,  are  absolutely  essential 
at  this  time. 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  successful  operation  of  a 
national  forest  policy,  to  have  a  series  of  forest  in- 
vestigations in  order  to  develop  the  best  method  of 
reproducing,  growing,  and  protecting  timber  on  de- 
nuded lands,  for  cutting  and  protecting  timber  on 
timber  lands,  and  for  investigating  other  forest  prob- 
lems. 

"It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  conduct  such  forestrj' 
investigations,  to  have  forest  experiment  stations  lo- 
cated in  various  sections  of  the  country  and  also  to 
provide  existing  stations  with  more  funds." 

All  these  measures  that  are  called  for  in  the  States 
are  life  savers  to  the  Canadian  forests  and  life  in- 
surance to  the  wood  using  industries  of  the  Dominion. 
The  steps  taken  across  the  line  should  only  spur  us  on 
to  greater  efforts  to  perfect  our  inheritance  in  every 
possible  way,  now,  thank  God,  that  Ave  are  beginning 
to  wake  up  to  the  situation.  Every  success,  then,  to 
the  American  Forestry  Association  and  the  other 
agencies  and  individuals  who  realize  that  the  conser- 
vation of  the  forest  is  a  sacred  trust. 


Mingled  with  our  appreciation  of  the  excellent  work 
done  by  the  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Company  in  so 
quickly  repairing  their  dam  and  getting  the  mill  back 
practically  to  normal  production,  is  the  sincere  regret 
iit  the  loss  of  life  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  gate. 


COBWEBS. 

The  C.  P.  R.  has  ordered  $15,000,000  worth  of  equij.- 
ment,  the  National  Railway's  have  put  in  a  big  order 
and  Japan  has  placed  an  order  with  a  ('anadian  steel 
<-ompany  that  will  occupy  a  couple  of  departments  for 
.several  j'cars.    This  looks  like  a  sign  of  prosperity. 


Some  newspapers  referred  to  Price  Brothers'  recent 
dividend  as  a  "melon".  It  is  about  time  the  industry 
liad  some  dessert  after  the  cabbages  of  past  years. 
Sometimes  there  wasn't  even  that  liumble  fare,  and 
then  it  was  a  case  of  taking  up  another  hole  in  the 
l)elt  and  going  back  to  work. 


Bunker  coal  is  so  scarce  and  high  that  ocean  freight 
rates  are  almost  sure  to  go  up.  The  same  is  true  of 
railway  freights.  As  a  paper  mill  pays  freight  on 
from  three  to  four  tons  of  raw  material  for  each  ton 
of  outgoing  product,  the  price  of  paper  will  not  go 
down  because  of  changes  in  carrying  charges. 


A  news  dispatch  last  week  intimated,  in  connection 
with  his  appearance  before  the  Board  of  Commerce, 
that  Mr.  R.  A.  Pringlc,  K.C.  was  retained  by  a  paper 
manufacturer.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr. 
Pringle  was  requested  to  make  a  statement  of  fact 
before  the  Board  as  to  how  he  handled  a  specific  sit- 
uation Avhile  he  was  paper  controller.  On  i)eing  given 
to  understand  that  his  presence  was  "imbarrassing"  to 
a  member  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Pringle  politely  withdrew. 


Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  have  sent  us  a 
copy  of  their  book,  "Paper  Costs  at  a  Glance."  The 
title  is  accurate.  A  comprehensive  and  well  arranged 
table  enables  one  to  find  immediatelj'  the  cost  of  1, 
2  or  5  quires  or  1  ream  of  paper  of  16  to  80  lbs.,  by 
half-pounds,  with  a  simple  rule  for  quarter-pounds  if 
necessary  and  prices  in  half-cents  from  5  to  50  cents. 
Heavier  weights  and  higher  costs  are  readily  calcul- 
ated. The  book  contains  264  pages,  of  convenient  pock- 
et size,  3~g  by  7%  inches  and  will  be  sent  to  readers  of 
this  magazine  who  can  really  use  it.  The  superintendent 
of  our  ])rinting  plant  saj's  it  is  fine. 


A  noted  Frenchman  is  credited  with  saying  that 
the  purpose  of  language  is  to  conceal  the  facts.  Just 
so.  In  reporting  the  case  of  Price  Brothers  and  Co., 
with  regard  to  their  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
statement  was  made  that  a  condition  affecting  the 
grant  of  the  appeal  was  that  the  firm  supplj-  news- 
print to  certain  customers.  The  price  was  not  specifi- 
cally mentioned,  but  suft'ii-ient  is  said  in  connection 
with  the  case  to  give  the  impression  that  the  paper 
was  to  be  furnished  at  tlie  controller's  price  of  $80. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  reliably  informed,  the  ex- 
port price  rules  and  the  difference  is  deposited  with  a 
Trust   Company,  pending  the  decision   of  the   Court. 
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The  Theory  and  Art  of  Coloring  Paper 


Bv  OTTO  KRESS. 


This  article  was  prepared  for  the  Textbook  on  Pulp 
and  Paper  Manufacture,  under  the  direction  of  a  Joint 
Educational  Committee  representing  the  industry  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is  also  published 
in  the  official  organs  of  the  Technical  Association  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  and  the  Technical  Section 
of  the  Canadian  Puli)  and  Paper  Association  as  an  as- 
sistance to  the  work  of  the  Committee.  The  reason  for 
thus  publishing  this  and  perhaps,  at  a  later  date,  other 
portions  of  the  textbook,  is  to  obtain  as  many  criticisms 
and  suggestions  as  possible  at  this  stage,  so  that  the 
books  will  be  practically  correct  when  they  appear. 

Before  the  introduction  of  aniline  colors,  paper  was 
colored  by  means  of  pigments,  dyes  derived  from  either 
vegetable  or  animal  sources,  or  color  lakes.  These  lakes 
are  made  from  either  vegetable  or  animal  dyes,  to  in- 
crease their  tinctorial  pow(?r,  resistance  to  fading,  etc. 
ilany  of  these  products  were  very  permanent ;  but  in 
view  of  the  cheapness,  ease  of  application,  and  uni- 
formity in  strength  and  shade,  the  aniline  dyes,  insofar 
as  American  practice  is  concerned,  have  with  a  few 
minor  exceptions  replaced  both  the  pigments  and  nat- 
ural dyestuffs.  During  the  period  of  the  late  war,  when 
a  decided  shortage  of  dyestuffs  occurred,  the  paper 
mills  largely  reverted  to  the  use  of  pigments  and  natural 
vegetable  dyestuffs.  The  latter  appeared  on  the  mar- 
ket in  the  form  of  concentrated  powders,  pastes  or  lakes, 
made  from  osage  orange,  fustic,  quercitron,  hypernie, 
black  oak,  logwood,  etc. 

By  a  lake  is  understood  the  coloring  matter  produced 
by  precipitating  a  dye  as  an  insoluble  or  practically  in- 
soluble compound  upon  an  inert  base,  by  means  of 
acids,  salts,  or  alkalies  or  by  means  of  the  base  itself. 
It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  such  material  as  aluminum 
hydrate,  certain  clays  and  green  earth  have  the  pro- 
perty of  fixing  small  amounts  of  basic  dyes  upon  them- 
selves with  the  formation  of  lakes. 

The  important  lakes  of  the  basic  dyes  are  compounds 
of  the  dye  with  tannic  acid,  tartar  emetic,  etc.,  formed 
in  the  presence  of  certain  bases  such  as  blanc  fixe, 
barytes,  whiting,  china  clay,  green  earth  or  aluiiiiiuini 
hydrate. 

Lakes  of  acid  dyes  are  generally  compounds  oF 
barium,  calcium,  aluminum,  lead,  iron  or  chromiiiui, 
precipitated  by  means  of  the  metallic  salts,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  base  or  simultaneously  with  the  formation 
of  the  base.  Certain  insoluble  dyes,  such  as  parani- 
traniline  red,  when  produced  on  a  base,  are  sometimes 
called  lakes,  but  do  not  properly  come  under  this  defini- 
tion. 

Color  lakes  made  from  the  vegetable  dyestuffs,  while 
important  during  the  recent  aniline  d.ye  shortage,  will 
not  be  used  in  the  future,  to  any  extent,  as  American 
dyes  are  now  being  made  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
quality  to  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  the  paper  industrx'. 
Pigments 

Pigments  used  in  the  coloring  of  paper  pulp  are  of 
three  types;  insoluble  mineral  products,  ground  either 
in  their  natural  state,  .such  a.s  ochre,  raw  umber,  etc., 
or  heat  treated  products,  such  as  burnt  turkey  umber, 
etc. ;  colored  insoluble  inorganic  compounds,  such  as 
Prussian  blue,  lead  chromate;  ultramarine,  etc.,  or  as  in- 
soluble organic  compounds  which  are  true  aniline  dye- 


stuffs  such  as  the  vat  dyes,  which  find  application  in 
the  paper  industry  by  being  used  as  true  pigments. 
These  latter  dyes  will  be  included  under  the  aniline 
dyes.  On  the  border  line  between  insoluble  pigments 
and  soluble  aniline  dyestuffs  may  be  considered  such 
products  as  soluble  Prussian  blue. 

In  general,  the  coloring  of  paper  stock  in  the  beater 
by  means  of  pigments  depends  on  the  mechanical  en- 
tanglement of  the  insoluble  pigment  with  the  paper 
stock,  there  being  no  dii-ect  coloring  or  absorption  of  the 
colored  pigment.  The  depth  of  the  coloration  of  the 
paper,  therefore,  depends  largely  on  the  degree  of  siz- 
ing, the  character  of  the  stock  (slow  stock  retaining 
larger  amounts  of  the  pigment  than  a  free  stock),  char- 
acter of  the  pigment,  and  also  on  the  type  and  opera- 
tion of  the  paper  machine.  Strong  .suction,  either  at  the 
suction  box  or  by  the  suction  roll,  tends  to  produce  a 
two-sided  effect  on  the  paper,  the  top  side  of  the  paper 
being  more  strongly  tinted  or  colored  than  the  wire  side. 
AVith  strong  .suction  or  with  a  free  stock  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  lose  a  higher  percentage  of  pigment  in  the 
back  water,  the  pigment  behaving  exactly  like  clay  or 
other  loading  material.  Pigments,  if  used  in  large  am- 
ounts, have  a  decided  weakening  action  on  the  paper, 
acting  in  this  way  like  ordinary  loading  materials. 
Pigments  such  as  the  ochres  and  the  other  earth  colors 
should  be  tested  for  grit  as  when  used  in  large  amounts, 
for  deep  shades,  this  grit  may  cause  pinholes  in  the  pa- 
per, causing  frequent  breaking  of  the  paper  while  it  is 
going  over  the  machine;  the  grit  has  also  a  tendency  to 
wear  the  felts  and  wires,  and  to  scratch  the  calender 
rolls  like  a  gritty  clay  when  used  for  loading  purposes. I 
Pigments  as  a  rule  are  very  low  in  tinctorial  power. 
The  following  comparisons  obtained  by  laboratory  trials 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  tinctorial  strength  of  a  few 
pigments  in  comparison  with  aniline  dyestuffs.  Four 
hundred  parts  of  turkey  umber  were  matched  with  100 
parts  of  a  fast  aniline  dye  mixture  or  with  18  parts  of 
a  cheaper  and  less  permanent  basic  dye  mixture ;  four 
hundred  parts  of  red  oxide  were  replaced  with  84.4 
parts  of  a  fast  aniline  dye  mixture  or  with  34.6  parts  of 
a  cheaper  basic  aniline  dye  mixture.  Four  hundred 
parts  of  French  ochre  could  be  replaced  by  8  parts  of 
an  aniline  dye  mixture  while  forty-eight  parts  of 
chrome  paste  were  i-eplaced  with  1  part  auramine  cone. 
Certain  of  the  piements,  such  as  red  oxide,  for  ex- 
ample, are  characterized  by  great  permanence  and  re- 
sistance to  liffht  and  chemicals.  Their  low  tinctorial 
power  and  other  drawbacks  have  gradually,  to  a  large 
extent,  caused  their  substitution  by  aniline  dyes. 

The  inorffanic  pigments  used  as  colors  to  tint  or  color 
naper  stock  in  the  beater  are  of  very  minor  importance 
in  comparison  with  the  aniline  colors  and  the  individual 
nin-ments  will  receive  only  a  brief  consideration. 
Chriinrr  Yellow   (Conari/  yellow,  Canary  paitte). 

This  yellow  pigment  usually  appears  on  the  market 
in  the  form  of  a  paste  or  the  mill  may  color  the  stock 
hv  addiiiff  a  sohitiou  of  lead  acetate  (sugar  of  lead)  to 
the  beater  and,  after  a  short  time,  when  some  of  the  lead 
acetate  has  penetrated  the  fibre,  precipitating  it  in 
Dlace  by  means  of  a  solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  bi- 
chromate. If  the  color  is  made  in  the  beater,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  hold  the  shade  of  each  individual  beater  uni- 
foi-iii,  as  the  temperature.  coiicenti'Mtinn  ad  alkalinity  nf 
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the  water  tend  to  vary  tlif  sliailf.  l^Ieat  and  alkali  es- 
Ijecially  change  the  bright  lemon  -shade  to  the  orange 
east,  while  hydrogen  sulphide  darkens  the  color. 

Yellow  ochres  and  .siennas  are  natural  silicates,  tin' 
ochres  containing  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  the  siennas 
containing  manganese  oxide.  The  color  varies  from 
yellow  to  lii'own,  the  tinctorial  power  being  veiy  low. 
While  these  pigments  are  of  permanent  shade,  not  be- 
ing affected  by  size,  alum  and  alkalinity  of  the  water, 
their  action,  insofar  as  the  coloring  of  paper  is  con 
eerned.  is  very  similar  to  clay.  If  used  in  large  ani- 
o\ints,  in  order  to  i)roduce  a  deej)  shade,  these  products 
have  a  decided  weakening  action  on  the  strength  of  the 
fini.shed  sheet.     Freedom   from  grit  is  also   im|)ortant. 

Umbers  are  complex  natural  silicates  of  a  brown 
shade  containing  a  liigher  percentage  of  manganese 
oxide  than  is  found  in  the  siennas.  The  general  remarks 
relative  to  the  disadvantages  of  using  oehi'cs  and  sien- 
nas apply  to  the  use  of  umbers. 

Sap  brown,  which  is  a  brown  coloring  agent,  is  used 
at  the  present  time  to  oidy  a  limited  extent.  Sap  i)rown 
is  used  by  the  pajier  mills  as  dyestuff  rather  than  as  a 
pigment  and  is  low  in  tinctorial  power,  difficultly  sol- 
uble, sensitive  to  hard  water  and  difficult  to  apjily  so  as 
to  obtain  even  dyeings. 

The  various  kinds  of  lami)  or  carbon  blacks  pi'odnecd 
as  soot  by  the  incomplete  combustion  of  various  oily 
organic  comi)ounds  are  used  to  some  extent  for  the  jjro- 
duction  of  black  grey  papers.  Lamp  black,  when  used 
in  large  amounts,  has  a  tendem-y  to  streak  and  spnk 
the  pa|)er.  makes  it  rub  badly  and  is  a  decided  nuisance 
in  the  beater  room,  as  due  to  its  fine  state  of  division 
and  low  specific  gravity,  it  is  apt  through  careless  hand- 
ling, to  get  into  the  air  of  the  beater  room  and  later 
settle  in  the  form  of  soot.  In  order  to  avoid  this  nuis- 
ance it  is  a  good  plan  to  weigh  the  requisite  aiiKiunl 
of  lani])  black  into  a  iiaper  bag  and  to  throw  bag  and 
all  directly  in  front  of  the  roll  so  that  it  is  ineoriiorated 
at  once  with  the  pulp:  another  method  that  is  sonn'- 
tinu's  used  is  to  make  the  lamp  black  into  a  pnste  b\ 
means  of  hot  water.  Uniform  results  as  regards  depth 
of  shade  are  practically  unobtainable  with  lamp  blac-k 
due  to  the  variaton  in  length  of  time  and  nnunier  of 
beating.  To  obtain  efficient  results  the  lamj)  black 
should  be  thoroughly  beaten  into  the  stock.  As  low  as 
two  pounds  of  lamp  black  per  thousand  jiouiids  of  stock 
will  give  a  grey,  at  low  cost,  that  will  serve  as  a  base  to 
be  tojiped  witii  aniline  colors.  Mixtures  of  basic  dyes 
are  gradually  replacing  lamp  black,  while  for  higher 
grades  of  pajjcr  direct  blacks  shaded  by  direct  yellows 
or  other  shading  dye  are  used. 

Red  oxide,  which  is  an  oxide  of  iron,  is  u.sed  to  som<' 
extent  for  the  coloring  of  chea))  roofing,  red  rosin-sized 
liapers,  and  a  few  other  paper  products.  The  various 
kinds  of  red  oxide,  while  very  permanent  and  uiniffect- 
ed  b>-  alkali,  have  the  general  drawbacks  of  other  pi'j- 
meiits. 

Various  Prussian  blues,  both  as  pigments  and  in  a 
soluble  form,  are  used  quite  extensively  for  the  tinting 
and  coloring  of  paper,  these  blues  being  fast  to  light, 
but  very  sensitive  to  alkali.  This  is  especially  import- 
ant in  oatmeal  wall  jiajjer  and  hanging  papers  colored 
with  these  products  as  with  freshly  plastered  walls,  or 
with  alkaline  glues,  the  color  of  the  paper  may  be  af- 
fected. 

ritramarine,  a  double  silicate  of  sodium  and  alum- 
inum containing  some  sodium  sulphide,  is  used  quite 
extensively  for  the  tinting  of  higher  grades  of  white 
paper.     Ultramarine  has  the  doeirled   draw-back  of  be- 


ing sensitive  to  acids  and  alum,  the  color  being  affected 
by  these  agents.  The  so-called  alum-resisting  ultra- 
marines are  superior  in  this  respe(!t  to  the  ordinary 
ultramarines. 

A  pigment  green  ma<le  by  coloring  stock  in  the  beat- 
er with  chrome  yellow  and  I'l'ussian  blue  is  occasioiudl.v 
used.  The  green  obtained  l).v  this  mixture  is  not  nearl.v 
as  satisfactory  as  that  which  ma.v  be  obtained  l)y  ani- 
line coloi's.  The  tinctorial  power  of  the  mixture  is  low. 
Aniline  Dyestuffs 

With  the  (lisL'overy  dt'  niaiuc'  by  William  I'crkin  iii 
l.S'ib,  wide  experimenting  on  the  possible  jn'oduction 
of  quinine,  there  origiinited  the  synthetic  coal  tar  dye 
stuff  industry.  Insofar  as  the  American  ])apcr  indus- 
try is  eoneerned  at  the  present  time,  the  aniline  dyes 
are  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  tinting  and  dyeing 
of  pulj)  and  paper. 

The  aniline  dyes  have  the  following  decided  advan- 
tages over  pigments  and  natural  dyestuffs:  (1)  (ireat 
tinctorial  power:  (2)  ease  of  application  and  nnifonn- 
ity  of  the  product,  both  in  shade  and  sti-cngth,  so  that 
the  dyeing  of  the  pidj)  or  pajx'i-  is  vcr\'  nun-h  siiiij)!!- 
fied :  f^/)  The  dyestuffs  now  availal)le  cover  every 
range  of  color  and  shade  and  can  be  chosen  according  to' 
cost,  tinctorial  power,  resistance  to  various  factors,  such 
as  fading,  alkali,  alum,  etc.:  < i''>  the  aniline  dyes  do  nol 
decrease  the  strength  of  the  dyed  sheet  as  do  the  pig 
Mients, 

Aniline  dyi  s.  uiainly  of  tierman  inanufaetnre.  that 
satisfi(>d  every  need  of  the  |iaper  imlustry.  wi-re  on  the 
market  before  the  wai'.  When  no  further  importations 
could  be  obtained,  due  to  war  conditions,  the  pa])er  in- 
dustry reverted  to  a  considei'ablc  extent  to  the  use  of 
pigments  and  vegetable  d.ves  or  lakes  |)i-epared  froni 
tliem.  The  American  dyestuff  industry  has  developed 
iiiilil  today  it  is  possible  to  secure  i)ractieally  all  of  the 
iMilors  available  liefore  the  war. 

Nomenclature   of  Dyestuffs 

Tie  same  dyestul'l'  was  often  placed  on  the  market 
by  various  mainifacturers.  each  using  his  own  traile 
name  to  identify  the  dye:  foi-  example,  the  vesuvines. 
Uismark  lndwns  ami  Manchester  browns  were  prai-tic- 
all\'  identiral.  Imt  were  sold  niulcr  these  various  tradi 
names. 

Some  of  the  lai'ger  .\nieriean  dye  houses  have  adopted 
certain  trade  names  to  identify  the  various  classes  of 
dyes  following  the  ]ij'actiee  adojjted  by  the  large  CJer- 
man  nuuuifacturers.  For  example,  the  DnPont  Com- 
l)any  uses  the  prefix  "DuPont"  for  basic  dyes.  "Pon- 
tacyU"  for  acid  dyes.  "Pontamiiu'"  for  substantive  or 
dii'cct  cotton  d.ves.  aiul  "Ponsol""  for  vat  dyes.  Tin- 
National  Aniline  and  Chemical  Company  is  following 
a  somewhat  similar  in-oeedure.  using  the  fi-ade  name 
■'Erie'"  or  "Niagara"'  to  describe  their  substantive 
colors.  Thus,  the  '"Cotton  Black  E  Extra"  of  ju-e-war 
times  is  inainifacturcd  and  sold  by  these  American 
mamifaeturers  \nider  the  respei-tivc  names  of  'Ponta- 
mine  Black  EX"  and  "Erie  Black  (;X00." 

Further,  some  confusion  exists  in  regard  to  the  let- 
ters or  designations  added  to  the  name  of  tin-  il.vestuff. 
As  the  manufacturing  process  involved  in  the  pi'oduc- 
tion  of  a  d,\estuff  liecomes  more  .standardized  and  in- 
termediates are  obtained  in  a  purer  and  more  concen- 
trated form,  it  is  often  ])0ssible  to  produce  a  more  eon 
centrated  brand.  In  general,  the  terms  cone,  or  X.  as 
for  example.  Victoria  blue  BX  or  Victoria  blue  B  Com- 
indicate  thai  these  products  represent  i/ie  strongei' 
brands  of  Victoria  blue.  The  letter  "R"  usually  indi- 
cates a    reddish   shade.    '  t'i"    or    -'Y"    yellowish    and 
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■'B'"  a  blukli  shade  of  the  dyestuff.  Often  two  dye- 
stuffs  praetic-ally  identical  insofar  as  the  method  of  ap- 
plication and  use  are  concerned,  are  phiced  on  the  mar- 
ket, tlie  difference  between  them  being-  one  of  shade ; 
for  example.  Solubk^  Blue  2  K  and  -  B.  indicate  soluble 
blues  respectively  of  a  reddisii  and  greenish  shade.  Of- 
ten tlie  letters  or  numbers  after  the  name  of  a  dyestuff 
are  misleading,  as  thei-e  is  no  uniform  nu'tliod  of  nouiiii- 
clature  adopted  by  all  the  manufacturers. 

Dyestuffs.  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  never  placed 
on  the  market  as  100  jier  cent  pure  dyestnft'  liut  are 
always  mixed  with  dextrine,  salt,  Glaubers  Halt,  soda  ash 
or  other  dilutent.  This  dilution  in  some  cases  being  as 
low  as  1  to  2  per  cent  cannot  be  considered  as  adultera- 
tion, since  it  is  impossible  to  control  the  complex  or- 
ganic reactions  involved  in  dye  manufacture  so  as  to 
obtain  a  100  per  cent  yield  of  the  dye.  Different  batch- 
es of  d.ve  produced  at  the  plant,  therefore,  vary  in  tinc- 
torial strength  and  the  dyestuff  manufacturer,  after 
careful  testing,  standardizes  his  product  b.v  gi-inding 
and  mixing  together  different  lots  of  vaiying  sluiiles 
and  then  adding  his  standardizing  medium  sueh  as 
salt,  dextrine,  etc.  (the  choice  depending  on  the  par- 
ticular d.vestuff)  in  order  to  produce  a  in'oduci  uF 
standard  strength  as  well  a^  shade.  Naturally,  nnseiu 
pulous  dealei-s  occasionally  adulterate  with  an  exeess 
of  dilutent,  but  the  consumer,  if  at  all  experienced  in 
dye  testing,  can  readily  determine  such  adulteralion. 

Many  of  the  dyes  (in  the  market  have  had  mixed 
with  them  sliglit  additions  of  other  d>es  used  to  >hade 
the  mixture  to  I  hi'  desired  standard  shade.  Other  dyes 
ai'c  mixtures  of  two  or  more  d.ves,  mixed  i'lu-  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  a  definite  new  color. 

Such  mixtures  ni'  the  addition  of  a  shading  dyestntl' 
can  readily  be  detected  by  following  directions  given  un- 
der dye  testing.  In  general,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  pui'- 
ehasing  mixtures  of  aniline  d.yes.  as  the  tendency  for 
variations  in  shades  due  to  variations  in  sj)ecifii'  gravily 
or  poor  blendiiig  antl  mixing  of  the  admixed  dyes  often 
causes  a  decided  difference  in  shade.  By  sei)a ration  of 
the  heavier  and  lighter  d.yestuffs  (due  to  difference  in 
s])ecific  gravity  I  ilie  first  and  last  sample  drawn  from 
a  keg  or  barrel  of  dyestuff  will  sometimes  show  a  vari- 
ation in  shade.  The  average  paper  mill  sliould  no)  re 
ipiire  umre  than  a  dozen  standard  colors  for  ihe  pro- 
dnetion  of  all  of  the  current  shades. 

The  aniline  dyes  ;iri'  usnall.v  placed  on  thi'  niarkel  in 
the  form  of  liiM'ly  ground  powders  ami  to  a  very  Unti- 
ed extent  for  tinting  purjioses  in  the  form  of  solutions. 
Certain  dyes,  such  as  some  of  the  basic  greens,  magenia, 
etc.,  are  placed  on  the  market  in  the  foi'm  of  crystals, 
since  the  consumer  has  been  educated  to  believe  tliat  no 
adulteration  can  occur  of  such  a  crystallized  product. 
Further,  the  trade  demands  that  certain  brands  of 
nigrosine  should  have  a  peculiar  fracture  and  appcui- 
ance,  in  the  belief  that  this  obviates  the  possibiiif.^  of 
adulteration. 

Classification  of  Dyestuffs 
Dyestuffs  are   not   I'lassified   from   the  standpoint    of 
practical    application    according    to   their   chemical    for- 
mula or  derivation  but  rather  into  large  groups  accord- 
ing to  their  general   Ijehavior.     These  divisions  are: 
1.  Basic  Dyes. 
'1.  Acid  Dyes. 

3.  Substantive  or  Direct  Cotton  Dyes. 

4.  Pigment  Dyes  and  Vat  Dyes. 

The  basic  dyestuffs  appear  on  the  market  in  the  form 
of  salts  sueh  as  the  hydrocloriile,  acetate,  oxalate,  ni- 
trate, double  zine  salt,  etc..  of  ecrtain  color  bases.     The 


basic  day^  are  characterized  by  great  tinctorial  pow^ 
but  as  a  class  are  not  fast  to  light.  All  basic  colors 
can  be  mixed  and  dissolved  together  but  should  not  be 
mixed  or  dissolved  with  acid  or  substantive  colors  as 
they  would  thereby  be  precipitated  as  color  lakes  and 
not  only  would  the  color  be  wasted  but  the  precipitated 
dye  would  be  apt  to  produce  color  spots  on  the  finished 
paper.  Solutions  of  basic  dyes  should  not  be  boiled  and 
they  are  best  dissolved  at  temperatures  not  to  exceed 
ISO  — 200°  V.  Auramiue  is  particularly  sensitive  to 
heat,  and  therefore,  should  not  be  dissolved  at  tempera- 
tures to  exceed  160°  F.  When  dissolving  mixtures  of 
dyestuffs,  and  especially  with  basic  colors,  care  should 
be  taken  that  all  of  the  comi)onent  colors  are  complete- 
ly dissolved  to  avoid  variations  to  shade.  Further,  it  is 
good  practice  to  strain  the  solutions  through  a  fine 
sieve.  The  writer  realizes  that  the  majority  of  mills  do 
not  dissolve  their  dyes  but  sprinkle  them  into  the  beater 
in  the  dry  state;  better  I'csidts.  however,  are  obtained 
In'  dissolving  the  dyes. 

Basic  dyes,  sueh  as  methyl  violet  and  the  blues,  saf- 
ranine,  etc.,  have  a  tendency  to  mottle  or  dye  unbleaeh- 
I'd  sulphite  more  deeply  than  gi-oundwood,  as  they  have 
a  greater  affinity  for  chemical  than  for  mechanical 
pulp.  In  ctxreme  cases,  this  can  be  overcome  by  add- 
ing the  solution  of  the  basic  dye  in  a  very  diluted  con- 
dition to  the  beater  furnished  with  the  'groundwood 
stock,  and  then  thickening  the  furnish  by  adding  the 
suli)hitc  stock  in  lap  form.  In  general,  a  tendency  to 
mottle  can  be  overcome  by  adding  the  dye  in  a  very 
diluted  eoiulition.  Another  means  of  preventing  mot- 
tling is  to  iirecii)itate  basic  dyes  on  chuia  clay  which 
is  used  for  tinting  purposes.  Many  of  the  basic  dyes 
used  for  tinting  purposes  have  the  property  of  coloring 
clay,  forming  a  elay-dyestuff  compound,  which  readily 
dissociates  in  the  presence  of  the  large  volume  of  wa- 
ter in  the  beatei'.  By  gradually  and  uniformly  coloring 
the  sidphite  stock  in  this  way,  mottling  can  be  prevent- 
ed in  a  grouiulwood-sulphite  furnish.  A  similar  diffi- 
culty of  mottling  by  basic  d.ves  is  sometimes  experi- 
enced in  papers  made  on  a  furnish  of  unbleached  and 
bleached  suljiliite  pulps. 

In  ^eiMTal.  ai'id  colors  apiiear  on  the  uuirkct  in  the 
fmiii  of  ii  salt  of  the  free  color  acid.  The  most  charac- 
teristic pro|icitv  of  acid  dyes  is  that  their  full  tinctorial 
strength  must  he  developed  by  acid,  which,  in  the  col- 
oring of  pulp  in  the  beater,  is  accomplished  by  using 
a  slight  excess  of  alum.  Metanii  yellow  is  an  exception 
to  this  rule  as  an  excess  of  alum  weakens  the  color.  The 
acid  colors,  as  a  class,  are  of  lower  tinctorial  strengtii 
than  the  basic  colors,  but  are  faster  to  light.  Acid  col- 
ors can  be  mixed  witii  the  substantive  colors  without  the 
|)recii)itation  of  a  color  lake  occurring,  but  cannot  be 
mixed  with  basic  dyes.  This  class  of  colors,  like  basic 
colors,  are  in  mill  practice  usually  added  to  the  beater 
in  the  dry  form;  better  results  will  be  obtained  if  the 
dyestuffs  are  dissolved.  Acid  dyes  are  not  very  sensi- 
tive to  heat  and  can  he  dissolved  at  a  temperature  a  lit- 
tle below  the  boil.  These  colors  are  not  i)articularly  sen- 
sitive to  alkalinity  of  the  water  due  to  cilciam  or  mag- 
nesium bicarbonate,  but  some  colors  are  precipitated  by 
dissolved  calcium  or  magnesium  salts  in  the  form  of  in- 
soluble calcium  or  magnesium  salt  of  tl.  j  color  acid. 

Papers  colored  with  acid  dyes  tend  to  bleed  in  con- 
tact with  steam  or  water:  this  is  impcrtant  in  paper 
used  for  textile  eoncs.  Acid  colors  ttjid  to  produce 
strongly  colored  back  waters  which  in  long  runs,  especi- 
ally if  the  watei'  is  used  again   in   ihe  bcJers.  must   be 
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considered   and   allowed   I'oi',   as  otherwise   too  slroiij-'iy 
colored  paper  will  be  pi-oduced. 

To  increase  fastness  to  light  and  to  obtain  deeper  and 
more  brilliant  shades,  pulp  is  sometimes  dyed  with  a 
bottom  of  acid  colors  and  topped  with  a  basic  dye.  This 
color  lake  produced  from  acid  and  basic  colors  makes 
a  fuller  dyeinfr  than  can  be  obtained  by  acid  colors 
alone,  and  is  cheaper  than  if  acid  colors  were  used. 
Further,  the  dyeinjr  is  far  more  lifrht-resistant  than  it 
would  be  if  made  from  basic  dyes. 

The  substautive  or  direct  cotton  dyes  arc  salts  of 
color  acids  which  do  not  I'equire  acid  (or  in  tiie  iia])er 
industry,  alum),  to  develop  their  tinctorial  powers.  As 
a  class,  substantive  colors  are  of  lower  tinctorial  jjowci- 
than  acid  or  basic  colors,  but  those  that  find  a|)plica- 
tiou  in  the  paper  industry  are  in  most  cases  faster  ti) 
light  and  otlier  agencies  than  either  of  the  other  two 
classes.  Substantive  colors  are  sensitive  1o  Juird  water. 
some  of  the  colors  being  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
insoluble  lime  or  magnesium  salts.  Substantive  colors 
have  the  pi'oiierty  of  dyeing  cellulose  directly  without 
the  addition  of  an.v  mordant  or  fixing  agent  and  are 
best  dyed  at  about  140°  F.  with  the  addition  of  com- 
mon salt  in  order  to  exhaust  the  color  more  fully.  Tn 
gener.il,  paper  mills  do  not  follow  this  proeedui-e,  even 
though  it  would  save  some  of  the  waste  of  color  occur- 
ring in  the  back  water.  This  class  of  colors  is,  there- 
fore, largely  used  to  d.ve  unsized  blotting  and  the  col- 
ored stock  used  in  mottled  envelope,  blotting,  cover 
and  similar  papers.  The  substantive  colors  readily  dye 
the  cellulose  fibre  so  that  in  producing  light  shades  eare 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  mottling  of  the  paper.  The 
substantive  colors  as  a  class  are  also  remarkable  in  that 
the,v  give  practicall.y  colorless  back  waters  and  a  small 
excess  of  alum  will  often  tend  to  clear  up  the  back- 
waters though  in  .some  eases  the  shade  is  changed. 

The  pigment  and  vat  dyestuffs  are  synthetic  organic 
(lyestuffs,  which  insofar  as  paper  d.veing  is  concerned, 
are  used  in  the  form  of  insoluble  pigments.  These  i)ro- 
(lucts,  which  appear  on  the  market  either  in  paste  or 
powder  form,  are,  due  to  expe^lse,  usuall.v  used  only  in 
the  tinting  of  high  grade  paper  or  for  producing  light- 
colored  shades.  The  importance  of  these  organic  pig- 
ments lies  in  their  great  resistance  to  light  and  ciieini<-al 
agencies. 

General  Notes  on  Coloring. 

Paper  ma.v  be  colored  by  dyeing  the  pulp  in  the  beat- 
er or  b,v  coloring  the  paper  in  web  form  on  (he  calender. 
As  over  95  per  cent  of  all  paper  is  colored  bv  d.veing  in 
the  beater,  calender  coloring  will  be  considered  as  of 
minor  importance  and  at  a  later  date. 

The  operation  of  manufactui'ing  colored  coated  pa- 
per, in  which  the  color  is  added  directly  to  the  mixture 
of  casein,  clay,  etc.,  and  applied  on  the  coating  machine. 
is  discussed  elsewhere,  f'nnsiderable  coloring  is  done 
by  means  of  color  tubs  or  vats  in  order  to  economize  in 
dyestuff  for  the  jjrodnction  of  deep  shades.  The  stock 
is  fii-st  partly  colored  and  sized  in  the  beater  and  is  then 
put  over  the  paper  machine  in  the  usual  way,  but  only 
partially  dried  on  the  first  section  of  the  dryers.  The 
paper  is  then  passed  throiigh  a  color  tub  and  squeeze 
rolls  and  finally  dried  over  the  balance  of  the  dryers. 
Tn  this  wa.v  a  deep  shade  covering  .iust  the  sui'face  of 
the  paper  can  be  more  economicall.v  produced  than 
Would  be  the  ease  if  the  stock  was  entirely  colored  in 
the  beater.  Cei-tain  specialties  such  as  foam  and  spray 
dyeinsr  are  pf  such  minor  importance  that  the.v  will  not 
be  considered'. 


[a  the  matching  of  any  dyed  shade,  the  first  consider- 
ation is  the  character  of  the  stock,  the  finish  and  the 
cla.ss  of  dyestuff  to  be  used.  General  experience  will 
usuall.v  determine  the  furnish  of  the  stock  to  be  match- 
ed; if  not,  a  little  practice  with  the  microscope  will  en- 
able anyone  to  identify  and  roughl.y  estimate  the  per- 
centage of  various  stocks  to  be  used  in  the  furnish.  If 
the  sample  to  be  matched  is  calendered  heavily,  then 
the  sheet  .should  be  steamed  for  a  few  minutes  in  order 
to  remove  the  fini.sh,  so  that  the  true  color  of  the  paper 
can  be  noted.  Tf  the  sheet  is  water  finished,  allowanct; 
nnist  be  made  for  the  darkening  of  the  sheet  by  this 
treatment.  It  is  advisable  in  matching  an.v  new  .shade 
or  in  making  runs  even  if  a  fornuila  from  the  jirevious 
run  is  available,  to  start  the  color  matching  in  the  day 
time  so  that  the  ])aper  can  be  .iudged  b.v  daylight.  The 
vai'ious  da.vlight  lamps  on  the  market  are  valuable  for 
matching  shades,  but  da.vlight  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
changing  of  colors  under  artificial  light  is  well  known 
to  all  beater  men,  as  for  example  violet  shades  made 
with  meth.vl  violet  or  blues  made  from  it  and  liasic 
greens  are  very  difficult  to  match  and  hold  uniform  on 
the  machine  under  artificial  light. 

The  paj)er  iiulustry  does  7iot  make  u.se  of  mordants  to 
combine  with  the  d.ve  so  to  make  a  color  lake  to  increase 
the  fastness  of  the  dyeing,  as  do  the  textile,  leather  an<l 
other  dye-consuming  industries.  There  are,  of  course, 
certain  exceptions,  such  as  the  cosine,  phloxines,  rose 
bengals,  and  erythrosines,  which  are  usuall.v  after- 
treated  in  the  beater  with  lead  acetate  in  order  to  im- 
j)rove  their  brigiitness  and  fastness.  Similarl.v,  certain 
dii-eet  blues  are  deeidedl.v  improved,  insofar  as  fastness 
to  light  is  concerned,  by  the  addition  of  copper  sul- 
jihate.  There  is  no  question  that  after-treatment  of  the 
d.ved  stock  with  the  proper  mordant  would  in  man.y 
cases  improve  the  fastness  of  the  dyeing.  This  would 
be  especially  true  if  the  basic  d.yes  were  after-treated  in 
the  beater  with  tannic  acid  or  some  cheap  extract  con- 
taining tannin. 

Considerable  controversy  exists  as  to  the  proi)er  or- 
der of  the  addition  of  color,  size  and  alum  to  the  beater. 
The  author  believes  that,  with  verv  few  excei)tions.  the 
d.ves  should  be  added  first  and  mixed  with  the  jiulp. 
after  which  the  size  and  then  the  alum  .should  be  added. 
This  appears  to  be  particularl.y  true  for  the  sulistantive 
colors,  as  the  precipit<ited  size  appears  to  coat  tiie 
fibres,  inaking  it  difficult  for  the  dye  to  color  them. 
Comparativel.v  little  difference,  however,  would  be 
made  b.v  varying  the  order  of  addition  with  any  of  tiie 
different  classes  of  dyestuffs,  except  the  basic  d.yes. 
With  basic  dres,  in  order  to  i)revent  an.v  possible  preci- 
pitation of  the  free  color  base,  the  author  considers  it 
advisable  to  add  the  dye  after  the  stock  is  sized  and 
alumed  sufficiently  to  avoid  an.v  danger  of  alkalinit.v 
in  the  beater.  The  various  d.ve  manufacturers  can  give 
the  consumer  the  best  directions  in  regard  to  the  order 
nf  addition  of  (;olor,  size  and  alum  to  the  beater  and  ad- 
vantages should  be  taken  of  their  specialized  knowledge 
and  exi)erience. 

The  kind  of  stock  used  in  the  furnish  has  a  decided 
inflnence  on  the  brightness  and  depth  of  shade  obtain- 
ed. It  is  out  of  place  to  consider  in  this  brief  chapter 
the  various  theories  advanced  in  regard  to  the  fixation 
of  colors.  Tn  general,  the  more  impure  the  fibre,  the 
deeper  and  duller  will  be  the  i-esultinir  shade.  Un- 
bleached sulphite  ])ulp.  for  example,  will  give  a  deeper 
but  duller  dyeing  than  is  obtained  bv  using  the  same 
percentage  of  dye  on  bleached  sulphite.     Pertain  stocks. 
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for  example,  jute,  contain  a  percentage  of  tannin-like 
uiatei'ial  having  a  strong  affinitj'  for  basic  dyes. 

The  pnlp  obtained  from  different  cooks  from  the 
same  digester  will  often  show  a  decided  difference  in 
the  way  in  which  they  dye.  It  may,  therefore,  be  ad- 
visable to  store  the  hard  or  raw  cooks  that  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  mill  and  use  only  pulp  of  the  same  quality 
for  any  one  run. 

In  tliis  connection  the  treatment  of  broke  returned  to 
the  beater  room  might  be  considered.  From  10  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  beater  content  should  be  furnished  with 
broke  and  the  beater  colored  in  the  iisual  way.  The 
broke  on  repulping  in  the  beater  loses  approximately 
one-third  of  its  color  so  that  additional  dye  must  be 
added  to  allow  for  this  loss.  Some  mills  pulp  all  broke 
from  one  color  in  some  form  of  pulper  and  store  the 
pulp  as  such  or  run  it  over  a  wet  machine,  in  the  form 
of  laps  for  future  use. 


THE  UNDERWOOD  RESOLUTION. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  Montreal,  has  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  in  the  issue  for  March  2,  which  gives 
the  valuable  opinion  of  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  on  a  (|ues- 
tion  of  great  present  interest  and  importance. 

Mr.  Underwood  of  Alabama  has  had  passed  Lii  the 
United  States  Senate  and  sent  to  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  concurrence  a  i-esolution  which  is  not 
likely  to  accomplish  any  good  purpose,  but  may  be  the 
cause  of  considerable  unpleasantness  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  resolution  calls  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  visit  Canada  and 
enter  into  communication  with  the  Canadian  authorit- 
ies respecting  the  restrictions  on  the  export  of  forest 
products  and  paper,  and  to  suggest  remedial  measures. 

The  trouble  is  not  a  new  one.  For  a  long  time  many 
of  our  American  neighbors  have  been  looking  to  Can- 
ada as  a  source  of  material  for  their  pulp  and  paper 
mills.  Much  American  capital  has  been  invested  in 
Canadian  woodland.  In  several  of  the  Provinces  the 
Pi'ovincial  Governments,  as  owners  of  the  land,  have 
granted  leases  on  the  condition  tluit  the  logs  shall 
be  manufactured  in  Canada.  It  is  tliis  restriction  that 
is  complained  of.  When  the  Reciprocity  agreement  of 
1911  was  negotiated  the  Americans  made  urgent  re- 
presentations that  the  restriction  should  be  removed. 
The  Canadian  Ministers  pointed  out  that  the  regu- 
lations complained  of  were  made  by  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments, whose  right  to  stipulate  the  terms  of  leas- 
ing could  not  be  questioned. 

The  importance  of  the  Canadian  supply  of  wood 
and  paper  to  the  States  has  been  felt  with  increasing 
keenness  during  the  past  few  months,  and  naturallj 
the  desire  to  have  the  Canadian  regulations  removed 
has  been  stronger.  The  situation  was  made  more  dif- 
ficult by  certain  regulations  of  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment, respecting  the  shipment  of  newsprint  paper. 
For  the  protection  of  the  Canadian  users  of  paper 
the  regulations  required  the  manufacturei-s  1o  resei've 
1.5  per  cent  of  their  product  for  the  Canadian  market, 
and  to  supply  this  quantity  at  a  stipulated  price.  One 
American  company,  operating  at  Fort  Francics,  Onta- 
rio, had  some  difficulty  with  the  Federal  Government 
respecting  the  application  of  this  rule,  and  for  a  few 
days  there  was  an  embargo  on  all  the  product  of  that 
mill.  The  incident,  affecting  as  it  did  the  interests 
of  a  Tuimber  of  American  newspapers  which  had  con- 
tracts witli  the  mill,  was  widely  pul)lishcd  and  dis- 
cussed, and  caused  much  irritation  in  the  States.  That 


particular  trouble  was  speedily  adjusted,  and  the  em- 
bargo was  removed.  But  the  irritation  arising  from 
the  incident  remained  and  probably  was  the  chief 
cause  of  Senator  Underwood's  resolution. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  on  the  adjustment 
of  the  trouble  at  the  Fort  Frances  mill,  Mr.  Under- 
wood did  not  see  the  propriety  of  dropping  his  resolu- 
tion. As  the  case  stands  now  he  is  assailing  regul- 
ations of  tlie  Provincial  Governments  of  Canada  who 
are  entirely  within  their  rights,  and  who,  it  is  quite 
certain,  are  not  moved  by  any  desire  to  make  trouble 
for  our  American  neighbors.  It  is  the  undoubted  right 
of  a  landowner,  when  he  is  asked  to  lease  his  property, 
to  make  stipulations  as  to  the  terms  of  the  lease.  It 
is  this  right  that  the  Governments  of  the  Provinces  are 
exercising.  From  some  of  the  American  criticisms  it 
might  be  inferred  that  our  Provijicial  Governments 
are  discriminating  against  American  lesses.  But  such 
is  not  the  case.  The  holders  of  the  leases,  whether 
tliey  are  Canadians  or  Americans,  have  alike  to  sub- 
mit to  the  conditions  respecting  the  manufacture  of 
the  wood  in  Canada.  The  terms  of  the  leases  must,  of 
course,  speak  for  themselves.  If  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments attempt  to  do  anything  that  is  at  variance 
with  the  c(niditions  of  the  leases  the  parties  concerned 
can  find  a  remedy  in  our  courts.  But  if  the  Govern- 
ments arc  acting  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
leases,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  an.ybody  can 
find  in  their  action  a  cause  of  grievance. 

If  the  Senate  resolution  be  concurred  in  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  a  Commission  be  appointed, 
its  members  who  came  from  Wasliington  to  inquire 
into  this  matter  will,  of  course,  be  received  with  all 
due  courtesy,  and  the  fullest  explanations  will  be  fur- 
nished. But  it  woukl  be  a  mistake  for  our  American 
neighbors  to  start  out  with  the  idea  that  they  have  any 
grievance  in  the  affair.  The  Commission,  which,  it  is 
proposed,  shall  have  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  its 
expenses,  can  really  obtain  no  information  on  the  sub- 
ject that  could  not  as  easily  be  obtained  by  an  exchange 
of  letters  between  Washington  and  any  citizen  on  this 
side  of  the  line  who  is  acquainted  with  the  situation."" 
The  coming  of  the  Commission  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  accomjjlish  anything,  and  its  reiurn  to  Wash- 
ington with  a  report  of  failure,  may  serve  to  continue 
and  expand  the  present  irritation,  for  which  there 
I'eally  is  no  ground. 


PULP   MILLS   AFFECTED   BY   LOW   WATER. 

Qu(>l)cr.— -The  low  cdndilinu  of  I  he  waters  in  tlie 
i-jvci's  on  the  north  and  south  shores  has  considerably 
I'educed  tlie  manufacture  of  pul]i,  lumber  and  other 
natural  resources  that  are  dependent  upon  water 
power.  This  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  exten- 
sive cold  which  was  expei'ienced  at  the  early  part 
of  the  winter,  which  froze  up  most  of  the  lakes  in 
our  northern  country. 

In  the  Lake  St.  John  district  some  of  the  large  pulp- 
wood  grinders  have  been  closed  down,  while  at  Port 
Alfred  the  mill  has  had  to  close  down.  It  is  not  expect- 
ed that  conditions  will  be  very  much  improved  before 
the  middle  or  end  of  March,  owing  1o  the  fact  that 
there  is  heavy  thick  ice  on  the  lakes  which  will  take 
some  time  to  melt. 


Quebec,  March  5. — At  a  meeting  of  the  provincial 
caliinet  today  Mr.  A.  Macheras,  principal  of  the  Mon- 
treal Technical  School,  was  appointed  director  of  tech- 
nical training  for  Quebec  province  at  large. 
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British  Trade  News 

(Ki-oiii  Our  l.oiuluu  Cniroiiniiilcnt  I 
Iviiiidon,  Kehniary  23,  1920.— Mr.  II.  A.  N'l'nict,  wIkp 
wa.s  the  principal  {ruest  at  the  recent  il inner  of  Ih" 
Paper  Makers'  Association  in  London,  and  who 
was  also  |)aper  Controller  of  the  United  Kintrdom  dnr- 
iii}?  war  time,  has  .joined  the  directors  of  John  Dick- 
inson and  Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  Lewis  Evans,  the  late 
chairman  of  the  Association  has  retired  from  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  John  Dickinson  and  Co.,  and  no  doiiht 
tlie  infusion  of  Mr.  N'ernet  into  the  firm  has  result- 
ed over  his  success  as  a  paper  Controller.  He  is  a 
man  whom  the  papermakers  respected  and  he  worked 
impartially  between  the  Government  and  the  mill- 
owners.  Thouprh  the  news  was  current  at  the  an- 
nual meetinjr  that  Mr.  Veniet  had  joined  John  Dick- 
inson and  Co. — an  old  established  firm  of  jiapcr  mak- 
ers with  a  paid  up  capita!  of  £1,100,000 — nothiiifr  de- 
finite was  announced  until  this  week.  At  th?  As- 
sociation dinner  Mr.  Lewis  Evans  said  Mr.  Vernet 
had  done  useful  work  for  them  as  a  Controller  and 
the  influence  of  the  paper  manufacturers  had  been  so 
frreat  on  Mr.  Vernet  that  he  had  now  become  a  paj)- 
er  maker.  This  was  reall.v  the  first  public  announce- 
ment and  he  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
industry.  Incidentally,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that 
^Ir.  X'crnet  has  stated  that  the  liritish  [)rices  of  pap- 
er were  today  10  to  15  i)er  cent  lower  than  those  of 
Scandinavia. 

Crisis  in  France 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  feelinjr  existin;^: 
to  day  in  France  between  the  pajier  makers  and  their 
consumers,  matters  are  not  troinj;'  well  at  all.  On  ac- 
count of  the  shortapre  of  paper  over  800  proprietors 
of  dail.v  newspapers  have  unanimously  resolved  to  re- 
quest the  Government  to  pass  a  Hill  increasing  the 
cost  'of  all  .journals,  four-page  papers,  to  20  centimes, 
nominally  4  cents.  Before  the  war  the  prices  of  the.se 
papers,  then  consisting  of  six  and  eight  pages,  were 
one  cent.  To  meet  the  paper  shortage  the  proprietors 
are  also  asking  for  Sunda.v  labor  in  the  printing  of- 
fices to  be  abolished,  which  means  that  no  dailies 
will  appear  on  Monda.vs  if  the  request  is  acceded  to. 
British  papermakers  have  been  doing  an  increased 
trade  with  France  since  the  Armistice  was  signed  bi{t 
where  th-c  shortage  is  lies  on  the  side  of  Germany,  which 
is  out  of  the  market.  Newspaper  proprietors  in  France 
also  want  to  be  on  the  same  basis  as  proprietoi's  in 
other  countries,  but  the  French  mills  cannot  cope  with 
the  demand  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  skilled  laltor 
and  raw  materials  and  the  difficulties  of  transiiorta- 
tion. 

Big  Paper  Fire 

Messrs.  Bowater  ami  Sons,  tlu'  well-known  i)aper 
merchants,  of  whom  Sir  T.  Vansittart  Bowater  is  head 
had  a  big  fire  at  their  Londtni  offices  and  stores  this 
week  and  the  damage  is  estimated  at  £r)0,000.  Offices 
and  paper  went  up  in  the  flames,  which  could  be 
seen  for  miles  round  London  and  it  took  140  firemen 
of  City  Brigade  with  20  appliances  to  fight  the  flames. 
The  Thames  river  fire  floats  also  "stood  by"  in  the 
river  in  case  they  might  be  wanted.  Fortimately  the 
books  and  records  of  the  firm  were  saved  and  not 
much  paper  was  stored  in  the  place  at  the  time.  When 
the  trade  heard  of  the  fire  offers  of  help  were  sent 
from  all  quarters  to  Sir  Vansittart  Bowater  and  Maj- 
or Bowater,  including  letters  of  .sympathy  and  these 
were  much  appreciated.  The  firm  is  now  established 
in  temporary  quarters  until  the  old  building  is  rebuilt. 


A  fire  also  broke  out  at  the  Northfleet  pajjcr  mills 
recently  and  a  large  quantity  of  woodpulp  was  de- 
stro.ved.  Fortunately  the  major  portion  of  the  pulp 
suiiplics  were  slacked   well  away  clear  of  the  building. 

Canadian  Boards 

There  is  a  fail-  amount  rtf  millboarils  and  paste- 
board arriving  in  ICnglaiul  from  Canada  at  present. 
During  January,  according  to  (jovernmeiit  returns. 
318  tons  of  millboards  were  imported  into  England 
from  the  Dominion  and  about  23  tons  of  jiasteboards 
Canada  does  also  a  big  trade  in  woodpulp  boards  ami 
the  markets  for  these  boards  shoubl  be  carcfiill.v 
watched. 

Cellulose  Researches 

This  was  the  title  of  a  lecture  delivered  the  other 
■  lay  by  Jlr.  C.  F.  Cross,  F.R.S,  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciet.v  of  Arts,  in  loiidon.  Mr.  Cross  remarked  that 
baled  jute  was  subsequent  to  a  destructive  damage 
known  in  the  industrv  as  "heart  damage"  and  a  simil- 
ar destruction  occurs  in  moist  mechanical  puljij  a  case 
having  been  investigated  bv  Jlr.  F.  Barnes  in  1908 
at  Messrs.  Llo.vcCs  Sittingbourne  Mill.  Mr.  Barnes 
quantitative  statistics  indicated  the  close  resemblance 
to  the  changes  constituting  the  heart  damage  of  jute. 
Referring  to  the  utilzation  of  cotton  hull  fibres  and 
Mr.  E.  de  Segundo's  researches,  Mr.  Cross  said  the 
residual  fibres  of  wooly  cotton  seed  were,  quo  cellu- 
lose, equal  to  the  normal.  The.v  were  of  convenient 
papermaking  length.  The  short  ;fibre  obtained  bv 
Mr.  Segundo's  machine  from  the  woolly  .seed  was  .to 
the  chemist  a  source  of  cellulose,  and  had  been  used 
in  large  quantities  on  the  American  side  in  making 
nitrocellulose —  it  was  a  cellulose  raw  material  anil 
there  'were  certain  development  of  the  industrv  to 
which  public  attention  would  be  drawn  shortly.  The 
lecture  did  not  touch  very  much  on  papermaking. 
The  Pulp  Situation 

Sulphite  and  sulphate  are  still  advancing  in  prices 
for  an.v  odd  parcels  placed  on  the  market.  The  sitii- 
atiim  it  must  be  admitted  is  not  a  satisfactory  one  and 
buyers  arc  looking  ta  shipments  from  Canada  to  allevi- 
ate the  present  shortage.  Scandinavian  high  prices  are 
not  at  all  welcome  to  the  Briti.sh  paper  maker,  iileach- 
ed  .sulphite  is  up  to  .$256  a  ton,  with  easy  bleached  at 
$240  and  good  news  sulphite  at  $235  to  $240  a  ton. 
Wet  groundwood  is  now  quoted  at  .tl5  a  ton.  compar- 
ed with  i-9  three  months  ago.  It  is  ver.v  scarce  and 
causing  considerable  anxiety.  Prices  are  consequent- 
ly reaching  a  higher  level.  The  whole  position  «f 
groundwood  will  undoubtedly  react  on  sulphite  be- 
fore very  long.  Shipments  of  pulp  to  England  at 
present  from  all  sources  are  on  a  small  scale. 
Paper  Prices  Soaring: 

Higher  prices  for  paper  are  the  rule  today  in  Eng- 
land. Pulps  are  up  and  the  makers  of  ]iaper  must 
rceouj)  themselves  over  the  high  cost  of  raw  materials. 
Up  to  the  present  newsprint  has  not  been  advanced. 
All  mills  are  running  full  capacity  and  the  export 
trade  is  receiving  considerable  attention.  So  far  no 
real  shortage  of  newsprint  has  been  ex]iericnced. 
The  London  "Times"  is  now  publishing  24  page  jiap 
ers  each  day.  not  counting  supplements,  and  other 
big  newspapers  show  no  curtailment,  (ierman.v  is 
now  figuring  in  the  imports  of  paper,  but  the  ship- 
ments are  on  a  limited  scale.  Every  little  quantity 
however,  helps  the  market. 


To  be  careless,  thoughtless  or  reckless  means  injury 
sooner  or  later  to  yourself  or  others. 
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The  Titration  of  Cellulose 

By  Dr.  WALTER  QVIST. 

(ComuuiuiL-atioii  from  tlie  ("lieinieal  Laboratory  of  the 

Kymmene  Mills). 

Translated  from  Finsk  PapiHM-s-Oeh  Travarutidskrift,  onee,   or   in   ease   of  necessity,   twice,   through   a    iliin 

August  15,  l!ti;i.  silk  web,  when  the  filtrate  was  replaced  in  the  flask, 

In  a  memoir  published  in  1!)12,  Richter  endeavored  and  its  volume  noted.  ^The  filtrate  was    treated    with 

to  determine  the  titration  of  cellulose   (Wochenbl.  fur  20   cubic   centimetres   of   ether  containing   1   milligraw 

Papierfabrikation,  p.  4517).     After  some  fruitless  re-  of  iodine-eosin  per  litre,  shaken,  and  titrated  first  with 

searches  with  the  indicators  commonly  employed,  such  n/ 100  HCL  until  colorless  and  subsequently  with  n/100 

as  phenol-phthalein  and  methyl  orange,  the  investiga-  KOH  until  it  changed  to  a  weak  shade  of  red.     The 

tor  named   proceeded   to  adopt  the  following   method :  results  were  estimated   in   terms   of   the   original   vol- 

Five  grams  of  air-dried  cellulose    were    shredded    and  iime  of  water.     At  the  same  time  a  control   research 

shaken    vigorously    in    100-150    cubic     centimetres     of  was  constantly  carried  out  with  distilled  water  alone 

water,  filtered  through  cotton,  and  washed  well  in  a  with   reference    to   the    residts   of   the   last    mentioned 

little  hot  water,  whereupon   the  filtrate  was  titrated  titrations. 

with  n/100  alkali  and  iodine-eosin  or  resolic  acid  used  The  cellulose  .shaken  up  wih  water  was  dried  at  10^ 
as  indicator.     As  a  result  of  this  titration  test  Richter  C.  and  shaken  several  times  with  150  cubic  centimetres, 
found  to  begin  with;  (1)  that  the  greater  part  of  the  of  water  and  titrated,  as  will  be  set  forth  more  in  de- 
sample  of  sulphite  cellulose  thus  investigated  contained  tail    in   the   following   methods.     Titrations   were    car- 
free  acid,  and  (2)   that  the  free  acid  found,  or  better  ried  out  with  this  object,  with  bleached  sulphite  celhi 
expressed,   the  quantity  of  acid  which   could  be  neu-  lose  from  the  Kymmene,    Kuussankoski    and    Voikk, 
tralized  with  alkali  as  an  acid  reacting  substance,  did  mills,  sulphite  cellulose  which  had  been  heated  for  -' 
not  show  itself  to  possess  an.y  exact  proportion  to  th<  long  time  at   100°   C,   sulphate   cellulose,  wood   pulp, 
lignin  or  ash  content  of  the  cellulose,  nor  to  the  sum  hydrocellulose  and  oxycellulose. 
of  the.se  two.     Much  of  the  acid   found,  estimated  in  Water  From  the  Kymmene  River. 
terms  of  sulphuric  acid,  amounted  to  about  one-tenth          ]„  different  cases  a  sample  of  tli,-  river  water  used 
of    a    gram    m    1000    grams    of    cellulo.se.      Meanwhile  ;„   ,1,^  i.iaking  of  cellulose  was  taken  and  titrated  bv 
Richter   had    met   with   some   samples   of    cellulose    ot  ^l^^.    method    mentioned    before    with    iodine-eosin      in 
which  the  aqueous  extract  reacted  distinctly  alkaline,  pther  solution  as  indicator.  The  water  showed  in  this 
The  cellulose  samples  just  named  showed  an  uncom-  ^ay  that  it  was  stronglv  alkaline  in  that  150  c.e.  con- 
monly  hgh  copper  number,  stained  badly  with  acid  dye-  sumed  2-2  4  c  c    of  n/lOO  HCL 
stuffs,  and  gave  a   paper  with  weak  sizing  fastness.  '           Kymmene  and  Voikka  Sulphite  Cellulose. 
Kicliter  thereupon  put  torAvard  the  con.iecture  that  the                      /        ,         , ,         xt 

unusuallv  simple  process  of  carrving  out  the  titration        /  ™'"  ^>t-tober  23  to  November  19  twenty-two  sam- 

of  cellulose  might  attract  interest  as  a  convenient  tech-  P^«^-^  "^  ^'^  ^^'^^e  taken  of  the  cellulose  from  the  Kym- 

nieal  control  method.  Anv  later  researches  on  the  titre  "^e"*^  cellulose  mill,  namely  one  sample  of  unbleached 

of  cellulo.se  I  have  not  met  with  in  the  literature,  if  1  fourteen  samples  of  three-quarters  bleached,  and  seven 

make  the  exception  that  Schwalbe  mentions  Richter 's  ^^^'"Ples  of  half-bleached  cellulose.     The  samples  were 

investigations,  adding  that  the  titratioi:  numbers,  con-  ^'^'^^^  ''^^  *0°  C.  and  5  grams  were  titrated     by     the 

sidered  as  material  for  a  calculation,  do  not  permit  of  Pr'^vious  method.     The  unbleached   cellulose   required 

a  judgment  as  to  whether  the  simplv  carried  out  de-  ^'^^  complete  titration  0.35  c.c.  of  n/100  HCL.  For  the 

termination   of  the  cellulose  titre  possesses  anv  great  three-quarters  bleached  0.07  to  0.77  c.c.  of  n/100  HCL 

yalyg  were  used   for  each  5  grams  at   the  substance,   or  an 

Since  it  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  average  of  0.39  c.e.     Lastly  the  half-bleached  cellulose 

control  as  far  as  possible,  the  correctness  of  Richter "s  l"''^""""^  °'  /f  '^'"^   ""   a"   «verag-e  0.38   c.c.   n/100 

fnferences  that  there  seems  to  be  a  connection  bet^Aeen  ^''  *^^^'^f.''  "*  ^""''  T''-^     .     ''  titration  was  repeated 

the    titre   of   cellulose   and   the   sizing   fastness   of  the  TVf^  drying  between  and  the  result  was 

paper  produced  from  it,  I  instituted  with  this  object  ^^'""^  ^^'%  ^.^l^^^""*^  f.^^^^'tf  "/  |>ve  grams    t  dry  cellulose 

in  view  a  .series  of  researches  in  the    chemical    la'bor-  '-equired  tor  titration  the  following  ,,uaMt.t.es  of  n/100 

,„         f  .,      XT  -n         1  J!     •     -1  tl(  L   in   cubic  centimetres: 

atory  ot  the  Kemraene  mills,  where  assays  of  similar 

kind  had  been  previously  made  under  the  direction  of  Quantity  of  Acid  Used  in  Titrating  the  Filtrate. 

Dr.  Klingstedt.  s^impie   No.  i  2  ;!  4 

To   begin   I    investigated .  anew   a   method   form«rty  Ky  ^2  %  bleached o.s:;       0S6       0.20       0.26 

employed  in  tlie  laboratory  of  shaking  up  cellulose  in  g  j^  ^  ^-^^'l; ; ;;;;;;;;;;;    O;^^       If^       ^^       " 

a  glass  jar  with  excess  ot  alkali,  adding  phenolphtha-  Ky  i5  %  bleached 0.77       o.to       o.ofi 

lein,   and   performing   a   second   titration   with   hvdro  ^i     ^  ^1  1       ,. 

chloric  acid,   but   this  led  to   no   good   result,  since   it  >^ii 'sequeiitly  two  other  samples  trom  tlie  Kymmene 

showed  that  the  more  alkali  added,  so  much  the  more  '^e"»lose  mill  were    aken  February  5    1919.     Of  these 

cellulose  is  decomposed  Kymmene   sample  No.  23  proved   to  be  somewhat  in- 

For  this   reason   I   proceeded   to   emplov     Richter's  ''">"Plete.'y  bleached  and  showed  a  weak  brown  colora- 
method.     In   an    empty   cvlindrical    glass 'flask     with  t'oii,  while  Kynimene  sample  No.  24  was  over-bleached 
ground  stopper  250  cubic' centimetres  of  wet  cellulose  ^'l''    "'f   green  sh    colored.     The   two   samples,    other- 
were    introduced,    corresponding    to    5    grams    of    dry  ^^■'^«''  '^'^"^^^^'^    "t'    following   characteristics: 
substance,   and   the   water   evaporated   until    the   total 

quantity  of  water  amounted  to  150  cubic  centimetres;  '  Schulz ;   Zur   Kciintnis   der    Celliilosarten,    Berlin, 

the  contents  were  then  carefully  shaken  and  filtei'ed  1911,  $  .17. 
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Dry    substance 39.14%  38.92% 

Cellulose  number   (C.   N.)..  gj-Q  EZO        

Corrected  copper  number   (A.   N.) *S7  3.97 

A;UaH    -soluble  1 34.76%  34.47% 

A  sample  of  both  kinds  of  cellulose  was  taken  which 
represented  5  nri-ams  of  dry  substance  and  repeatedly- 
titrated,  by  which  3  e.c.  of  n/100  HGL  were  used : " 

Quantity  of  Acid  used  in  Titrating  the  Filtrate. 
Sample    No.  12  3  4  5  6 

Ky     23 0.08  0.16  0.  0.06  0.  —0.02 

Ky     24 1.34  0.33  0.09  0.12  0.13  —0.03 

Since  Richter  observes  that  there  seems  to  be  a  re- 
lation between  the  alkalinity  and  copper  number  of 
these  celluloses,  this  constant  has  been  determined 
after  a  repeated  extraction  with  water,  the  result  mak- 
ing it  sufficiently  obvious  that  there  is  also  an  incon- 
siderable les.sening  of  the  quantity  of  acid  used.  Here 
practically  the  same  number  is  obtained  as  has  been 
earlier  given: 

Ky  23     Ky  24 
Corrected   copper   number 4.68         4.15 

A  sample  of  Voikka  cellulose  of  June  1918  was  test- 
ed in  the  same  way,  the  water  soluble  extract  of  5 
grams  of  the  dry  substance  requiring  .38  c.e.  n/100 
HCL  for  titration. 

Kuusankoski  Sulphite  Cellulose. 

Between  November  4  and  December  31,  1918  a  series 
of  cellulose  samples  were  taken,  of  bleached  as  well 
as  unbleached,  from  the  Kuussankoski  cellulose  mill. 
Twenty  grams  of  wet  pulp  were  shaken  up  by  the 
method  previously  mentioned  with  13.5  c.e.  of  distilled 
water,  and  filtered,  whereupon  the  filtrate  was  titrat- 
ed. The  results  were  calculated,  first  in  terms  of  the 
original  volume  of  water  and — after  determination  of 
the  water  content  of  the  cellulose  used — on  5  grams 
of  absolutely  dry  cellulose.  The  cellulose  extracted 
once  was  dried  at  40°  C,  extracted  a  second  time  with 
150  c.e.  of  distilled  water,  and  this  was  repeated  with 
single  samples  until  the  results  of  the  titration  of  the 
water  soluble  extract  gave  no  more  (change.  The 
quantities  of  cellulose  were  diminished  to  some  extent 
by  mechanical  losses  due  to  the  repeated  extractions, 
though  not  to  such  an  extent  that  the  result  is  in  any 
high  degree  vitiated  thereby.  The  values  found  are 
given  in  the  following  table  in  terms  of  1  c.e.  of  n/1000 
IICL  for  .")  grams  of  dry  cellulose.  The  minus  num- 
bers here  also  mean  that  the  water  soluble  extract  had 
an  acid  reaction  and  that  a  loss  of  a'kali  also  took 
place. 

Quantity   of   Acid    Used    in   Titrating   the    Filtrate. 


Sample 
Kuus.       I 

Kuu.s.  I 

Kuus.  I 

Kuus.  I 

Kuus.  I 

Kuus.  I 

Kuus.  II 

Kuus.  TI 

Kuus.  II 

Kuus.  II 

Kuus.  Ill 


No. 

30  unbl. 

—  bl.. 

32  unbl. 

—  bl... 

33  unbl. 

—  bl... 

34  unbl. 

—  bl... 

35  unbl. 

—  bl... 

36  unbl. 

—  bl... 

31  unbl. 

—  bl. .  . 
34    unbl. 

—  bl... 

36  unbl. 

—  bl... 

37  unbl. 

—  bl... 
34    unbl. 

—  bl... 


1 
0.51 
0.18 
0.10 
0.26 
1.21 
0.27 
0.48 
-0.12 
0.95 
0.17 
0.23 
0.15 
0.65 
0.31 
0.23 
0.10 
1.28 
1.15 
0.79 
0.38 
1.05 
0.04 


2 
0.75 
0.32 
0.27 
0.12 
1.53 
0.12 
0.64 
0.05 
0.88 
0.03 
0.84 
0.15 
0.44 
0.01 
0.78 
0.13 
0.95 
0.67 
0.12 
0.08 
0.77 
0.12 


3 
0.85 
0.31 
0.37 

-0.04 
1.01 

-0.05 
0.36 

■0.14 


0.43 
•O.IS 
0.70 
0.17 
1.04 
0.46 
0.34 
0.07 
0.49 
0.2X 


0.76 
0.19 


0.43 
■0.12 
0.54 
•0.03 
0.50 
0.10 
0.55 
0.12 
0.10 
0.05 
0.37 
0.02 
0.53 
0.23 


5  6           7         8 

0.13  0.16     0.13 

-0.12  -0.04  -o.n 

0.37  0.18     0.21 

-0.05  -0.08   -0.06 

0.14  0.53     0.43     0.45 

-O.IC  -0.01      0.02     005 

0.50  0.59     0.22     0.46 

0.19  -0.05     0.03     0.12 

0.34  0.11      0.20 

0.13  -0.02  -0.03 

0.37 
-0.01 

0  41  0.14     0.09 

0.12  -0.10     0 

0.16 
-0.13 

0.62 

0.19 


Cellulose  Affected  by  Heat. 

As  for  the  question  of  how  far  cellulose  is  changed 
by  heating  to  100  C,  we  find  that  there  are  very  con- 
tradictory results  recorded  in  the  literature.  Since 
the  method  of  titration  here  described  may  be  regard- 
ed as  an  extremely  delicate  reaction,  in  that  a  distinct 
change  in  color  may  be  observed  as  soon  as  a  drop  of 
n/100  KOII  solution  is  added,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it 
would  be  of  great  interest  to  determine  by  experiment 
how  far  such  a  change  in  the  cellulose  titre  could  be 
observed  after  heating  for  a  long  time  to  100°  C.  For 
this  purpose  the  samples  Kuus.  1.30  (bleached  and  un- 
bleached) and  Kuus.  1.32  (bleached  and  unbleached) 
which  had  been  extracted  seven  times,  were  kept  for 
three  weeks  in  the  drying  oven  heated  with  indirect 
steam,  by  which  process  the  samples  became  distinctly 
yellow.  In  the  next  place  the  samples  were  titrated 
again  several  times  according  to  the  method  previously 
followed  and  the  numbers  thus  obtained  were  calcul- 
ated on  5  grams  of  dry  substance.  The  result  in  c.e.  of 
n/100  HCL  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  minus  signs  have  the  meaning  given  in  the 
foregoing  tables. 

Quantity   of  Acid    Used    in   Titrating   the    Filtrate 

Sample  No. 
Kuus.  I  30  unbl. — 

12  34  56  78  9  10         11 

-1.72   -0.83   -0.60   -0.42   -0.27     0.02     0.15     0.48     0.49     0.59     0.46 
isample  No. 
Kuus.   I  30  bl.— 

12  34  56  78  9  10         11 

-1.96   -0.72   -0.67   -0.45   -0.42   -0.52   -0.04     0.34     0.28     0.50     0.23 
Sample  No. 
Kuus.  I  32  unbl. — 

12  3         4  5         6  7 

-1.49   -0.64    -0.38   -0.61      0.06      0.10      0.08 
Sample  No. 
Kuus.  I  32  bl.— 

12  3         4  5         6  7 

-1.97    -078    -0.62    -0.46   -0.18    -0.19    -0.08 

Sulphate  Cellulose  and  Wood  Pulp. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  afford  a  considerable  interest  to 
investigate  sulphate  and  ground  wood  pulp  in  .just  the 
same  way  as  that  employed  for  sulphite  cellulose  and 
thus  to  carry  out  a  series  of  comparative  extractions 
and  titrations  with  a  sample  of  unbleached  sulphate 
cellulose  from  Outzeit  and  Co.  and  with  a  sample  of 
wood  pulj)  from  the  Kymmene  paper  mill.  The  re- 
sult, expressed  in  terms  of  .5  grams  of  dry  substance, 
in  given  in  the  following  table  in  1  c.e.  of  n/100  IICL. 

Quantity    of   Acid    Used    in    T'*rating    the    hiltrate 


Sample  No. 
Sulphate  cellulose — 

12  34            56            78            9          10 

9.30     5.35  4.30     3.19     2.63      1.83      1.41      0.96     0.91      0.97 
Sample  No. 
Wood  pulp — 

12  34            56           78           9 

0.48     0.51  0.37     0.36     0.31      0.49     0.18     0.32     0.43 


11 
1.05 


-Jlinus  numbers  .show  that  the  water  soluble  ex- 
tract had  an  acid  reaction,  by  which  a  consumption  of 
alkali  really  took  place. 

(To  be  continued.) 


0.27     0.06     0.19     0.29 

0,15  -0.12  -0.11    0.08 


Calsrary.  Alta. — According  to  Ma.ior  McLariMi  of  the 
Imperial  Air  Board,  an  areodrome  and  twelve  ma- 
chines will  be  established  here,  and  a  similar  pro- 
gram is  proposed  for  Peace  River.  The  air  service  will 
be  utilized  for  forest  and  police  i)atrols  and  mail  de- 
livery. 
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A  Publisher  Properly  Places  the  Blame 


Tlit're  has  not  coiue  to  luy  u  itiri'  a  ^aiirr  or  iiioi'c  ar- 
I'urate  statement  of  the  newsprint  situation — its  cause 
and  its  eure — than  that  made  hy  Henry  h.  StotUlard, 
in  The  Eveniny  Mail,  of  New  York,  with  wiiieh  jiuhli- 
cation  he  is  assoeiated.  says  an  editorial  in  I'ap<  r.  It  is 
altogether  so  good  that  we  want  every  reader  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  to  read  it.  and  take  off  his 
hat  to  Mr.  Stoddard. 

Tiiroughout  the  last  decade,  within  wiiich  period  the 
big  newspajiers  have  unceasingly  pursued  tiie  manufae- 
turei-s,  the  insistent  demands  made  by  the  press  for  leg- 
islative and  judicial  regulation  of  the  paper  industry 
have  been  based  on  alleged  high  moral  grounds  and  un- 
selfish devotion  to  the  public  welfare.  One  who  did  not 
know  the  facts  in  the  case  might  easily  have  been  led  to 
believe  tiiat  the  educational  and  moral  uplift  of  the  peo- 
ple was  the  sole  purpose  for  which  newspapers  were 
l)ul>lished;  and  that  their  proprietors  were  all  publii' 
benefactors,  striving  for  no  reward,  save  tiie  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  tiiey  were  unselfishly  toiling  for 
tlie  good  of  mankind.  It  may  surprise  some,  therefore, 
but  not  all  of  ns,  to  hear  the  testimony  of  an  intelligent 
and  competent  witness,  whose  integrity  is  unimpeach- 
able, to  the  effect  that  certain  of  these  big  dailies  are 
not  entirelv  free  from  Ininian  iiii|)ulse  nor  wliolh-  \ni- 
s(.lfish. 

Lest  I  may  unintentionally  misinterpret  the  mean- 
ing of  the  witness,  let  him  speak  for  himself  and  be 
.judged  by  his  own  words.  Beginning  at  the  top  of  the 
first  eoliiuni  on  the  front  page  of  The  Evenintj  Mail,  of 
February  16.  1920,  under  his  own  signature,  ATr.  Stod- 
dard says : 

"Is  it  not  high  time  that  the  publishers  of  this  city — 
and  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis — 
frankly  acknowledge  their  responsibility  for  the  distress 
and  ruin  to  which  their  extravagant  use  of  white  papiM- 
has  forced  many  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  through- 
out the  country  ? 

Is  it  not  time  for-  them  to  accept  resi)onsil)ilit.v  and 
firoceed  unitedly  to  correct  the  intolerable  situation? 

Do  they  realize  the  bad  impression  made  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  agreed  upon  even  one  measure  of  re- 
lief for  their  fellow  puhlisliers,  but  have  gi'eedily  sought 
solely  to  hold  their  own  advantage? 

In  years  past  many  pid)lishers  did  not  hesitate  to  use 
their  columns  to  damn  the  manufacturer  of  news])rint 
and  to  seek  his  indictment  by  the  government  for  con- 
spiracy to  boast  prices:  these  same  puhlisliers  have  now 
scarcely  a  word  to  say  of  the  disastrous  results  to  the 
newspaper  jinblishing  business  as  a  whole  because  of 
theii-  own  persistent  determination  to  maintain  thirty 
and  forty  page  daily  issues.  Such  issues  mean  fortune 
to  a  few  publishers,  but  misfortune  to  the  many.  Pur- 
thermore,  they  place  an  impossible  burden  on  the  manu- 
facturer, who  cannot  keep  production  equal  to  eonsum])- 
tion.  He  has  neitlier  the  labor,  the  raw  material  nor  the 
machinery." 

This  is  the  first  lime  to  my  knowledge  that  a  rf|int- 
able  and  influential  paper  has  had  the  fairness  and 
courage  to  do  justice  to  the  newsprint  manufacturers. 
It  is  the  first  tiuu',  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  a  high 
class  representative  of  the  ])id)lishei's  has  Ijeen  frank 
and  honest  enough  to  admit  that  the  manufacturers  are 
doing  theii'  best  to  supply  the  demand.  Heretofore  the 
i-harti'e  has  been  ninfonnlx'  made  that   the  papi'i-  famine 


wa-  rietil  ions,  ci'cated  anil  maiiitanied  by  an  unlawful 
conspiracy  to  curtail  production  and  starve  the  market 
in  order  to  advance  prices  to  an  nni-ighteous  level. 

Mr.  Stoddard  tells  us  that  some  publishers  are  starv- 
ing, not  because  of  an  iiiadetiuate  supply  of  paper,  but 
for  the  reason  that  others  are  making  gluttons  of  them- 
selves in  the  use  of  it.  Without  meaning  to  be  offen- 
sive in  the  use  of  the  simile,  some  of  the  smaller  and 
weaker  pigs  are  famishing,  because  the  overgrown  hogs 
are  standing  with  alL  four  feet  in  the  trough  and  gorg- 
ing themselves  with  all  the  swUl  in  sight. 

That  is  just  about  what  is  happening.  And  when  one 
contemplates  what  is  going  on  lie  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing what  has  beoome  of  all  the  unselfish  and  bem-volent 
instinct  of  which  these  ureedx'  publications  have  so  loniz' 
boasted. 

If  the  education  of  the  jiublic-  is  what  the  press  stands 
for,  if  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  is  the  work  in 
which  it  is  engaged — and  we  have  not  forgotten  thai  the 
press  always  referred  to  the  tariff  on  paper  as  a  "ta.x 
on  knowledge" — then  why  deliberately  suppress  the 
smaller  publications  that  are  i.ssued  in  the  small  towns 
and  country  districts  when  the  people  are  more  dejien- 
dent  upon  their  local  papers  foi'  information  than  in 
tin'  big  cities  where  the  large  i>apers  flourish  ! 

The  small  country  paper  is  one  of  the  stabilizing  iji- 
fluences  in  this  country  we  could  ill  afford  tn  dispense 
witli.  It  has  a  closer  and  more  i)ersonal  relation  to 
its  readers  than  the  big  daily.  It  is  very  often  tlic  only 
newspaper  that  comes  into  the  home,  while  in  the  cities 
we  have  access  to  countless  duplications.  If  thei'e  had 
to  be  any  abandonment  at  all,  it  wonld  be  fai-  Ijetter  to 
discontinue  a  few  of  the  big  publications  and  let  the  lit- 
tle ones  live.  And  it  would  not  require  the  suspension 
of  nuiny  of  the  big  ones  to  save  enough  paper  to  keep 
all  the  little  ones  alive. 

But  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  an.y  to  suspend,  if 
all  would  be  fair  and  pursue  the  eoui'se  suggested  by 
Mr.  Stoddai-d.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  voluntary  restriction  of  consumption  on  the  part 
of  the  publications  well  protected  by  contracts  for  pa- 
per supply;  but  it  has  been  nothing  but  talk.  Again 
hear  the  w-itness : 

"Publishers  in  the  smaller  cities  have  sent  aj)peal  af- 
ter a])peal  to  the  large  city  newspapers  not  to  monop- 
olize the  newsi)rint  supply — not  to  make  e.xtortioiuili' 
demands  upon  manufacturers,  and  not  to  force  j)rohibi- 
tive  iirices  by  bidding  high  for  the  extra  pa])er — a  sup- 
ply beyond  their  contract  tonnage  basis — in  order  to 
print  thirty  to  foi'ty  ])age  papers.  Every  ]iound  of  this 
additonal  su])ply  is  taken  from  the  smaller  jjapers  else- 
where. If  every  city  paper  would  temporarily  limit  its 
eonsum|)ti,;ii  to  its  average  for  three  years  past  —  (n- 
even  below  the  figure — the  hardships  now  (Midured  l)y 
pajiers  of  smaller  communities  would  di,sa])pear.  Pro- 
duction  would   then   measurably   overtake  (fonsumption. 

Up  to  date  with  few  exee])tions,  city  publishers  have 
shown  no  inclination  to  adopt  a  single  restrictive  measure 
beyond  such  measures  as  their  own  necessities  have  in- 
dividually forced  for  a  day  at  a  tim(>.  Not  a  single 
agreement  to  restrict  newspaper  size  has  been  made  or 
even  attempted  I  The  ai)peals  of  fellow  publishers  have 
gone  utterly  nidieeded." 

So  well  indeed  does  'Slv.  Stoddard  state  the  ea>.-  thai 
T   feel    T   am   dung   a    ]inblie   service   to   surreir<ler   nni.-li 
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of    iiiv  cilildi-iiii    >|i;it'c   to   a    rcpiMiliirt  ion    of   lii>;  si^riiifi- 
i-aiit  arliflc.      lie  comtludcN  as  follows: 

"All  the  cai'iU  in  the  sitiiiitioii  slionlil  now  lir  laiil 
ii|ion  till'  tiililf.  face  n|).  so  lliat  llic  |ii'0|ilc  may  know 
tile  havoc  l)(>iii<f  \vri)ii<>-|it  iinil  the  real  jilaiv  of  i-i'spon 
sil)ility.  Ccrtaiiily  the  inamifai-tiirer  is  not  to  iilainf. 
Kor  a  yt'ur  or  more  he  lias  wai'iicd  ajjainst  the  ixTsisi- 
I'lif  i-xtravajiaiit  use  of  pajxM-  hy  the  \n<i  dailies,  lie  has 
I'oiiKlit  hard  atraiiisl  tlicir  demands  for  increases  in  ton- 
nafres.  Mis  warniiifis  liave  been  ifrnored.  He  lias  done 
his  hcst  and  is  throufrh. 

■"Ilelinf  can  come  onl.\'  thron;;li  deeccased  ciinsnm|i- 
tion.  I'nles.s  it  comes  an<l  comes  quickly  the  numher 
of  iirwsi(a))er  suspensions — already  too  larfre — will 
reaih  a  total  that  will  endure  forever  as  an  indictment 
against  those  who  selfishly  [M^rsist  in  their  own  course. 
Twenty  or  thirty  daily  pajjers  in  half  a  dozen  cities 
could,  if  they  would,  change  the  whole  newsprint  out- 
look and  make  livinfr  conditions  jjossihle  for  papers  in 
smaller  comnumitips. 

"I'niess  they  unite  voluntarily  for  this  purjiose  they 
may  confidently  anticijiate  drastic  action  by  Congress 
in  the  very  neai'  future.  P^vcry  member  of  both  houses 
of  the  national  legislature  is^under  pressure  from  the 
newspapers  of  his  district  to  see  to  it  that  an  equitable 
distribution  is  made  of  the  available  newsjirint  su])|il.\-. 
So  far  Congress  has  waited  to  see  whether  the  large  cit.^■ 
newspapers  will  act  of  their  own  accord  in  response  to 
the  appeals  of  their  fellow  ])nblislicrs.  Day  after  day 
passes,  howevt^r,  without  any  indication  of  material  re- 
ductions by  the  bulky  daily  newspapers.  How  long  is 
it  to  be  e.xj)ected  that  (Congress  will  wait  for  fairness 
and  good  business  policy  to  prevail  among  newsjiaper 
publi.sher.s? 

"Will  publishers  meet  this  situation  by  united  ac- 
tion, 01'  do  thev  i)refer  to  await  government  decree?" — 
C.F.M. 


INTRODUCTION   TO   VOLUME   TWO   OF   THE 
TEXTBOOK. 

.\n  Outline  of  the  section  on  ''The  structure  of  woods 
used  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,"  by  Eloise 
Gerry,  U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratorv. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  an  article  based  on 
remarks  at  the  meeting  last  fall  of  the  Technical  As- 
sociation of  the  I'ulp  and  Paper  Industry.  It  was  con- 
sidered b}'  many  who  heard  the  address  that  it  would 
be  an  excellent  introduction  to  Volume  II  of  the  Text- 
book on  Pull)  and  Paper  Manufacture.  This  volume 
deals  with  the  manufacture  of  pulps.  The  article  will 
apjiear  serially  in  Paper  and  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine. It  is  rather  long  for  use  in  the  Textbook,  and 
besides  some  abbi'cviation,  the  editor  is  inclined  to  move 
the  chapter  on  "Tdentifieatlou  of  Wood  Pulp  Under 
the  Miercscopp,"  to  the  section  on  "Analysis  and  Test- 
ing of  Paper  Making  Materials."  Other  ci'iticisnis  will 
be  welcome: 

Introduction. 

I'our  types  of  wood  structure  (illustrated' 
Palms. 

Other    woods    fircnci-al    discussion    in    sim)ile    lan- 
guage I 
Annual   rings. 
Rays. 
Fibres. 

Hardwoods. 

Riiii>-|)ornns  woods. 


I)iffuse-))orous  wooils. 
Softwoods  or  Conifers  (the  |)rincipal  pul))  woods 
Resin   containing  structures   . 
Chemical  compusition. 
llcai'twood  and  sapwood. 
Planes  of  Section  (plain  sawed,  (piartei-  sawed,  etc.. 

in   relation  to  structures). 
List    of  laboratory  cipiipnu-nt    useful    in  examining 

wood  and  jjuIj). 

.Methods  of  treating  material  for  examination  c,i-  for 

l)hotographing. 

Tem])orar,\    mounts. 

Permanent  mounts. 

Ke|io)-t    of    microscO|iie    studies    of    fibi-e    length,    etc.. 

made  at  the  Forest  Pi'oducts  Laboratory  up- 
on material  from  different  parts  of  trees, 
of  the  ring,  etc.  Discussion  of  results  and 
of  similar  work  of  other  investigatois  with 
reference  to  its  application. 
The  deterioration  of  wood  and  pulp  resulting  from 

ilecay.      Conditions   which   promote  <leea.\'. 
Key   for  identification   with  the  naked  eye  or  with 
the  aid  of  a  haiul  lens  of  woods    commonly 
used  for  pulp  and   paper. 
Identification    of   wood    iml])   under   the   eoni|(ound 
microscope. 
Hardwood   characters    (illustrated). 
Vessel  endings. 
Spiral  thickenings. 
Pitting. 
Softwood   charai-ters    (illustrated!. 
Ray  cells. 
Ray  pits. 
(Jencral    description   of   woods   commonl.v   used    for 
pulp    including    for    each    wood: 
Name. 

(ieograjihic  (listi-ilnitinn. 
Distinguishing    eh  a  rac  I  eristics. 
Pores. 
Ha.vs. 
Kings. 
Sajjwood. 
II  cart  wood. 
Physical    properties. 
Similar  wood. 
List    of    References; 

(lOvernment    p\d)licat  ions. 
Other  publications. 

llliixt  nit  ions. 
()  text  figures;  .")  are  summary  curves  of  fibre- -mca.siire- 
ment  studies  and  one  is  a  nuip  of  the  United  States, 
shows  distributi-on  of  sjiecies.  8  plates.  ea<'h  with 
several  photomicrographs,  illustrating  the  struc- 
tures  discussed. 

WHERE  WE  LOSE  OUT. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  says  the  Fort  William 
"Times"  quotes  an  uniuimed  Canadian  authoritx-.  "the 
leader  of  a  movement  in  Canada  to  embargo  the  ship- 
ment of  pulpwood  to  the  ITnited  States. '"  as  stating 
that  the  United  States  nuist  have  products  made  from 
CaiKidian  jnilpwood.  and  that  if  the  wood  be  mann 
factured  into  paper  in  Canada  and  then  shipped  ovei- 
the  boundary  it  would  bi-ing  Canada  perhans  .$80,000.- 
000  profit  instead  of  the  present  ^U'l.OOO.OOO  i>rofit  on 
the  unmanufactured   i)ulpwoi)d. 

Our  New  York  coutein|>orary  ipiotes  from  the  ar- 
ticle by  Fi-auk  J.  D.  Bariiium  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  for  1')ee.  •_>.'..  1!"10. 
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How  Groundwood  Pulp  Is  Made 

t»utliiii-  of  Section  of  the  Textbook.     This  part  k  be- 
ing written  by  Mr.  II.  -1.  Binscke  of  the  Abitibi  Co.  :— 
I. — Introduction : 

1.  History. 

2.  General  description  of  proees.s  and  grinder. 

;t.  Distribution   of   mills — Wood   used — Different 
uses. 
IT  —  (i round  Wood  /'  u  Ip  : 

Physical    properties. 
The  effect  of  different  woods    used. 
The  effect  of  different  qualitj-  of  same  wood. 
The  effect  of  treatment   process. 
III. — Types  of  Grinders: 

1.  Hand-fed  grinder. 

2.  Magazine  grinder. 

IV. — Details  of  Hand-Fed  (rrinders: 

1.  Grindstones. 

2.  Shaft  and  flanges. 

3.  Bearings   and   foundations. 

4.  Casings. 

5.  Pockets. 

6.  Hydraulic  cylinders  and  valves. 

7.  Sharpening  device. 

8.  Grindstone  pit. 

9.  Piping. 

V. — Details  of  Magazine  Grinders: 

1.  Grindstones. 

2.  Shaft  and  flanges. 

M.  Bearings  and  foundation. 

4.  Hydraulic   cylinder   and    autonuitie    valve   0[)- 

erating  device. 

5.  Electric  governor. 

6.  Sharpening  device. 

7.  Grindstone  pit. 

8.  Piping. 

VI. — Controllhuj  Factors  in  Ground  Wood  P\dp  Manu- 
facture : 

].  Preliminary    considerations. 
Pulp  to  be  made; 
Wood  available ; 
Power  available. 

'1.  Selection   of   grindstone. 

■i.  Preparation  of  surface  of  grindstone. 

4.  Pressure  at  which  wood  is  pressed  on  stu-face 

of  grinds1x>ne. 

5.  Peripheral  speed  of  stone. 

6.  Temperature  of  grinding. 

Vll, — Groundwood  Pulp  Mill  Operation  -. 

A.  Hand-Fed  Grinders — 

1.  Arrangement  of  equii)nicnt. 

2.  Wood  handling. 

3.  Operating  the  grinder. 

4.  Burring  the  stone. 

5.  Starting  up  pulp  mill. 

ti.  Shutting  down  pulp  mill. 

7.  Operating  difficulties  and  remedies. 
.'^.  Operating  control  and  records. 

B.  Mar/nzinf  Grinders — 

1.  Arrangement  of  equipment. 

2.  Wood  handling. 

3.  Operating  the  grinder. 

4.  Burring  the  stone. 

■1.  Starting  up  pulp  mill. 

6.  Shutting  down  pulp  mill. 

7.  Operating  diff lenities  and  remedies. 

5.  Operating  conti-ol  and  records. 


N'lII. — Grinding    Processes  : 

1.  Rotograveur  pulp. 

2.  News   pulp. 

3.  Hanging  pulp 

4.  Board  pulp. 

5.  Miscellaneous. 

IX. — Grinder  Pressure  ^Systems: 

Reasons  for  and  Requirements  of  System. 

1.  Natural  head. 

2.  Centrifugal  pump  belted  to  grinder  shaft. 

3.  Plunger  pnmp.s  with  relief  valves. 

4.  Centrifugal    pump,    reducing    valves    and    air 

cushions. 

5.  Magazine  grinder  system. 
XII. — A  u.riilary  Equipmen t : 

Stone  storage  and  seasoning. 
Stone  "hanging." 
Pumps. 
XIII. — Refining  Grounelwood  Screenings  : 

1.  Reasons. 

2.  Descriptions  of  screenings  and  change  in  form 

necessary. 

3.  Apparatus  used — 

Jordan  type;  iron  filling:  stone  filling. 

Ball  mills. 

Beaters. 

Stone   refiners. 

Special  refiners. 
Editor's  Note: — Mr.  Buncke  i-eports  good  progress 
on  the  collection  and  preparation  of  material.  Any 
suggestions  as  to  points  that  should  be  considered  will 
be  most  welcome,  and  information  on  particular  fea- 
tures should  be  volunteered.  If  not  already  in  hand 
it  will  be  asked  for.  Promptness  in  replying  to  inquir- 
ies will  be  of  great  assistance  in  this  important  woi-k. 


A  RAPID  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE 

ACTIVE  STRENGTH  OF  SULPHATE 

COOKING  LIQUOR. 

Experiments  at  the  U.  S.  Forest  Produc^ts  Labora- 
tory, Madison,  Wisconsin,  on  sulphate  cooking  liquor 
indicate  that  the  action  of  NaOH  is  substantially 
twice  as  drastic  as  that  of  Na,S  between  the  ratios  of 
1  part  NaOfI  to  1  part  Na,S  and  4  parts  NaOH  to  1 
part  NaaS. 

The  active  strength  of  the  cooking  solution  in  terms 
of  NaOH  is  expressed  bv  the  equation 

S  =  M  +  N/2 
where  S  is  the  active  strengtli  of  the  solution,  M  the 
concentration  of  NaOH,  and  N  the  concentration  of 
Na.S. 

A  rapid  method  of  determining  the  strength  of  a 
cooking  solution  is  as  follows : — 

Add  10  cc  of  cooking  liquor  to  about  50  ce  of  water 
in  a  porcelain  dish.  Add  10  ec.  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  BaCI..  Stir  vigorously,  and  titrate  with  normal 
hydrochloric  acid  to  pheuolphthalein  end  point.  The 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  is  directly  proportional 
to  tlie  strength. 

This  method  is  the  most  convenient  for  use  in  the 
digester  house,  because  of  its  simi)licity  and  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  involve  a  consideration  of  the  ratio 
of  NaOH  to  Na,S.— Technical  Notes,  No.  88. 


NEWSBOYS  BAN  HEARST  PAPER. 

Toronto,  February  28. — The  'I'ovonto  newsboys'  un- 
ion has  decided  to  stop  selling  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can because  of  its  "un-British  attitude". 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  G.  R   MONROE  OF  WM.  HAM 
ILTON.  COMPANY. 

Sudden  and  untiniflv  inilecd  was  tlic  licatii  of  Mr. 
(k'ortrc  Rpid  Monro,  "Jnd  Vicc-I'rosidL'nt  of  The  Wil- 
liam HamiHon  Conipanv.  Ltd.,  I'eterboro,  Out.,  which 
took  place  on  Monday,  March  1st  at  his  residence  in 
ihat  City,  after  a  sh(M-t  illness  of  influenza.  Mr. 
;\lonro  was  apijarently  recovering  from  his  illne.ss 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  attack  of  heart  fail- 
ure and  the  shock  proved  fatal. 

The  late  Mr.  Monro  who  was  grandson  of  the  late 
\Vm.  Hamilton,  founder  of  The  William  Hamilton  Co. 
iif  Peterhoro,  was  horn  in  that  city,  March  VM\\,  l!S87. 
lie  received  his  early  education  at  the  I'eterhoro  I'ui)- 
lic  Schools  and  the  Collegiate  Institute  and  later  gradu- 
ated from  the  School  of  Practical  Science,  Toronto. 
After  graduation,  lie  was  engineer  on  the  preliminary 
survey  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Raihva.v,  then  on  the  staff 
(if  Messrs.  Kerry  and  Chase,  Consulting  Engineers, 
Toronto,  and  was  also  connected  for  a  .short  time  with 
.Mr.  R.  S.  Lea  of  Montreal.  In  July,  1911,  he  returned 
to  his  native  city  to  take  the  position  of  Kugineei- 
with  The  William  Hamilton  Company,  ■whicii  position 
as  well  as  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Company  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Kngineering  Institute  of  Canada  and  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Peterhoro  Branch  of  that  Society  and  took 
an  especial  interest  in  its  organization.  He  was  also 
a  memhei-  of  the  Peterhoro  Board  of  Ti-ade  and  always 
took  a  deep  interest  in  anything  that  pertained  to  the 
city's  development  and  welfare. 

ilr.  ;\Iuni'o  was  a  young  man  highly  esteemed  by  all 
for  his  genial  disposition,  his  true  friendship  and  his 
upright  (jualities,  which  won  for  him  a  host  of  frieiuls 
in  all  walks  of  life,  and  his  death  will  be  more  than 
a  lo.ss,  not  only  to  the  company  he  so  well  and  faith- 
fully served,  but  to  his  native  city  where  he  was  al- 
ways regarded  with  the  greatest  esteem  by  all  who 
knew  him. 


G,  R.  HALL  CAINE  HERE  TO  BUY  PAPER. 

St.  .lohn,  X.li.,  March  .S.— G.  R.  Hall  Caine,  of  Lou- 
don, England,  son  of  Sir  Hall  Caine,  arrived  on  the 
steamer  Empress  of  France. 

He  is  in  Canada  in  the  interests  of  a  grouj)  of  seven 
of  the  largest  newspapers  in  England  and  is  here  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  woodpulj)  for  the  English  news- 
papers. 

He  said  it  is  his  intention  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a 
block  of  i)roperties  for  the  cutting  of  wood  l)ulp  and 
also  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  wood  i)idp  for 
slii|)ment  to  England,  where  it  will  be  manufactured. 

He  will  visit  New  York,  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  wheie 
he  will  confer  with  members  of  the  Oovernnient  re- 
garding his  business. 

TO  REPLACE  IMPORTS. 

Referring  to  the  extensions  being  cai-ried  on  at  the 
Toronto  Paper  plant,  Mr.  Smith  states  in  his  report : 

"When  taken  over,  the  plant  was  manufacturing 
approximately  56,000  lbs.  per  day.  It  is  proposed  to 
bring  the  tonnage  up  to  100,000  lbs.  per  day:  to  change 
over  the  grades  being  manufactured ;  to  cease  manu- 
facturing book  paper  entirely,  and  to  substitute  lines 
of  paper  that  have  hitherto  been  imported  into  Canada. 
This  work  is  now  in  progress.  Init  will  take  some  time 
to  complete.'" 


PRICE  OF  NEWS  PRINT  IN  FRANCE 
(Translation  from  Bulletin  25,  News  Print  Service 
Bureau.) 
At  their  meeing  <ni  November  ^r)!!!  the  Coinmillee 
of  the  Office  National  de  la  Presse,  after  an  exaniin 
ation  of  the  ai^tual  po  ition  of  paper,  decided  to  raise 
the  price  of  ordinary  news  print  from  120  to  130  francs 
per  100  kilos.  This  ))rice  whii-h  is  effective  from  De- 
cember 1st,  is  the  price  of  papei's  in  rf)lls ;  the  same 
increase  of  10  francs  per  100  kilos  should  be  added 
to  the  price  of  papers  in  sheets.  It  was  decided,  in  ad- 
dition, that  an  assessment  of  50  centimes  per  100  kilos 
should  be  added  to  the  new  price  as  a  contribution 
to  tiie  ex|)ense  of  administering  the  office.  The  new 
|)rices  whicli  are  entered  in  accounts  from  December 
1st,  are  as  follows: 

Per  Short  Ton 

1.  Papers  in  rcdls  130.50  francs  i)er  100  kib-s  J!21ft.>^(i 

2.  Papers  in  sheets  130.50  francs  per  100  kilo.>     21!t.Sr> 
Higher    Weight     Tonnages    of    3000     kih.s 

140.50  francs  or  more  in  one  delivery..    22?^. 32 
Tonnages  of  less  than  3000  kilos  in  one  de- 
livery  142.50  francs 230.01 

Lower  Weights  Tonnages  of  3000  kilos  or 

more   in    one   delivery    143.50   francs.  .  .  .    230.86 
Tonnages  of  less  than  3000  kilos  in  one  de- 
livery 143..")0  francs 2:?0.86 

The  i)rices  just  indicated  are  f.  o.  b.  mill  or  port  of 
ariival.  These  annul  for  tonnage  made  under  bill  of 
December  1st,  the  prices  which  had  been  notified  in 
all  preceding  circulars,  whethei'  they  cfincerned  papers 
ill  rolls  or  in  sheets.  Increased  prices  for  glazed  papers 
icniaiii  fixed  at  10  francs  per  100  kilos  as  l)efoic. 
^Le  Papier,  December  25.  1919. 

U.  S,  WAR  RISK  INSURANCE 

Since  the  iiubjieation  in  the  I'lilp  and  l'a|"i-  .MaL'a- 
zine  of  January  12tli  of  infoniuitioii  reirardinL'  the  n- 
instatemciit  of  I'.  S.  War  Risk  Insurance,  w.-  are  in- 
formed that  changed  conditions  make  the  pro(>ositiou 
even  more  liberal  than  before.  I'nder  the  iicw  ruling, 
any  former  service  man  may  lie  re-instated  before  July 
1st,  regardless  of  how  long  his  insurance  has  lapsed.  De- 
tails may  be  had  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart  .  Bur- 
eau of  War  Risk  Insurance,  Wa.shington.  D.C 


BITS  OF  NEWS  FROM  BELGO 

Tiie  lielgo  Canadian  Pulp  &  Pa|)er  Compuii.v  arc  in- 
stalling a  P'irst  Aid  Station  and  have  a  form  printed 
which  will  i(e  made  out  in  (piadniplicate  givine  infor- 
mation  regarding  the   treatment  of  accidents. 

Considerable  friendly  rivalry  has  been  notieert  be- 
tween the  Laurentide  Company  and  the  Belgo  Canad- 
ian Pulp  and  Paper  Company  as  to  the  number  of 
accidents.  A  vigorous  campaign  has  been  in  progress 
at  each  |)lanl  to  have  a  "No  Accident"  month  For 
January  Belgo  had  to  admit  four  accidents  while  Laur- 
entide Company,  up  to  January  21st  had  none.  Two 
of  the  Belgo  accidents  could  have  been  avoided  if 
the  first  principles  of  First  Aid  had  been  thought  of. 

No.  3  digester  at  the  Belgo  plant  has  been  relined 
and  the  sulphite  mill  is  again  in  operation  at  full  cap- 
acity. 

An  interesting  comparison  <>f  ])a])er  machitie  effic- 
iency between  Laurentide  and  Belgo  shows  an  aver- 
age ojierating  efficiency  of  88.2  per  cent,  fo'-  the  for- 
mer and  85.55  jicreent.  for  the  latter. 


March  11,  1920. 
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Fungus  and  Fire  Hazards  in  Pulpwood  Piles 


By  F.  J.  HOXIE, 

At  the  anmial  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  in  Montreal 
on  January  29th,  1920,  Mr.  Hoxie  read  some  portions 
of  this  paper  which  was  printed  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  of  that  date.*  Mr.  Hoxie  showed  many 
excellent  slides  and  made  special  comment  on  some  of 
them.  In  opening  the  general  discussion,  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Stadler,  said:  This  paper  fully  covers  nearly 
every  industry  in  Canada  as  regards  the  pulp  and 
paper  and  the  log  business,  and  covers  the  danger  from 
fire  to  log  piles  and  its  prevention,  and  also  the  very 
important  matter  of  making  a  clean  product  in  order 
to  do  that,  you  must  beep  the  dirt  out. 

Mr.  Thome:  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Hoxie  one  question 
but  before  asking  him  I  would  like  to  thank  him  for 
this  very  important  matter  for  the  Technical  Section. 
I  wonder  who  was  the  first  man  who  made  a  block 
pile?  In  my  opinion  he  should  be  in  jail.  We  have 
not  had  anything  worse  in  the  pulp  and  paper  busi- 
ness than  this  method  of  handling  wood.  Mr.  Hoxie 
tells  us  that  we  cut  rotten  wood,  which  is  not  of  high 
value,  and  does  not  give  us  the  fibre.  We  are  running 
a  big  fire  risk,  and  one  that  the  insurance  companies 
do  not  care  to  take.  It  is  expensive,  especially  in  the 
winter  time  to  get  the  wood  in  and  besides  that  it  is 
dangerous.  How  many  men  have  been  injured  on  the 
block  piles.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  when  we  get  dry 
wood  there  is  no  way  of  keeping  it  dry.  I  believe  the 
block  pile  was  adopted  in  the  United  States  and  every- 
body thought  it  was  all  right  and  that  we  ought  to 
adopt  it.  You  will  not  find  these  block  piles  in  Europe 
It  does  not  succeed.  Why?  Because  they  are  afraid 
of  destro.ving  their  very  expensive  wood.  They  want 
to  get  dry  wood,  and  they  do  not  want  to  run  the  fire 
ri.sk.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  The  Kipawa  Com- 
pany in  their  new  mill  are  not  going  to  have  the  block 
jiiles. 

Now,  as  to  the  pulpwood  itself,  the  fire  insurance 
companies  have  taken  tlie  matter  in  hand.  They  found 
out  that  this  block  pile  is  a  very  poor  ari-angement  as 
regards  their  interest.  I  see  that  it  is  now  after  Mr. 
Hoxie 's  talk.  And  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  sit  down 
and  think  out  a  way  of  adjusting  this  difficult  mat- 
ter and  endeavor  to  find  something  better. 

I  think  the  industry  will  gain  in  every  resjiect  and 
suffer  much  less  economic  loss  by  fire,  and  fewer 
accidents,  but  maybe  the  ground  wood  mills  do  not 
care  to  change.  If  you  make  up  the  right  system  for 
handling  your  wood,  not  using  the  block  piles,  you  will 
find  that  you  will  save  money.  The  block  piles  are 
very  expensive  in  the  handling  of  wood.  T  think  too, 
that  in  perhaps  two  or  three  years,  Mr.  Hoxie  will  find 
that  his  little  paper  today  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  foi-  the  industry,  as  well  as  for  his  insurance  com- 
pany. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen.  T  think  th;if  IMr.  Thome's 
remarks,  with  perhaps  certain  exceptions,  are  applic- 
able to  the  industry  in  general.  T  think  he  has  in  his 
mind  only  the  manufacturer  of  high  srade  nulp,  since 
he  emphasizes  the  fire  danger  and  various  other  factors. 
T  think,  in  order  to  give  due  consideration  to  Mr. 
Hoxie "s  paper,  it  would  be  very  much  in  order  to  hear 
from  somebod.v  in  relation  to  this  par)er  whose  aim 
is  quantity  product,  rather  than  quality. 

•    Reprints  may  be  had  at  10  cents  each, 


Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Chahoon:  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Thorne  stoji- 
ped  just  short  of  the  point  that  we  arc  all  mo.st  inter- 
ested in.  He  told  us  that  our  method  was  poor  and 
that  he  had  a  better  method,  a  method  he  had  adopt- 
ed, which  was  a  cheaper  method  of  handling  wood.  I 
tliink  we  all  agree  with  Mr.  Thorne  that  our  method, 
perhaps,  is  poor,  and  we  would  be  delighted  to  know  of 
a  better  method,  because  if  there  is  any  one  who  hand- 
les 150,000  cords  of  wood  easier  than  piling  it  in  piles 
like  that,  or  cheaper,  God  knows,  we  want  to  know 
about  it. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  the  paper  is  particularly  ou 
the  question  of  .showing  the  destructive  agencies  in 
wood,  both  from  fire  and  fungus.  Mr.  Chahoon 's 
thought  is  a  little  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but 
I,  as  Chairman,  suggest,  since  Mr.  Chahoon  has  made 
the  request,  that  we  put  Mr.  Thorne  on  the  list  for  the 
next  meeting  to  give  us  a  whole  paper  on  mechanical 
ways  of  woodhandling,  and  also  having  special  ref- 
erence to  the  proper  way  of  preserving  the  wood 
against  these  destructive  agencies. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  read  about 
these  things  that  Mr.  Hoxie  has  told  us  of,  and  as  his 
paper  has  outlined  the  causes,  I  think  a  paper  .such  as 
1  have  asked  Mr.  Thorne  about  would  give  us  a  remedy 
both  commercially  and  scientifically  correct  and  would 
give  us  something  to  look  forward  to. 

Mr.  Hoxie  assured  a  questioner  that  it  is  his  general 
opinion  that  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  wood  is 
largely  a  contributing  cause  toward  a  growth  of  the 
fungus,  and  that  where  the  moisture  in  the  wood  was 
less  than  at  other  times,  the  growth  of  the  fungus  was 
not^  merely  so  highly  developed. 

Considering  the  danger  of  fire  in  the  large  block 
pile  It  would  probably  be  advisable  to  keep  the  block 
pile  uniformly  wet. 

There  is  always  some  moisture  in  the  wood  that  is 
about  30'/p.  You  are  familiar  with  that  in  fence-posts 
It  rots  off  at  the  surface,  the  top  is  sound,  and  the 
part  m  the  ground  is  sound,  but  at  the  surface  it  is 
rotten.  We  understand  they  are  taking  logs  out  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  that  have  been  there  for  70 
years,  and  making  good  planks  out  of  them. 

You  can  keep  this  wood  too  dry  for  fungus  to  grow, 
— just  the  same  as  you  can  keep  it  too  wet,  so  if  it  i.s 
impracticable  to  keep  large  piles  dry  then  keep  them 
wet. 

Mr.  Sabboton:  T  want  to  know  if  yon  had  snffi- 
cient  data  to  form  the  opinion  that  50%  moisture 
would  keep  the  fungus  down.  If  it  would,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  it  would  be  easier  to  keep  the  block  piles 
unifoi-mly  wet  during  the  hot  summer  months,  as  they 
do  not  dry  out  too  much  during  the  winter  months, 
and  I  believe  that  the  moist  air  and  the  heat  in  the 
inside  a  pile  woulud  keep  it  unifoi'm,  hut  there  must 
lie   some   circulation    of   air. 

Mr.  Hoxie:  From  the  figures  I  have  got  from  the 
various  mills,  the  large  pile  was  almost  uniform  at 
50%,  and  there  would  be  no  tendency  for  the  wood 
to  dry  inside  the  piles  if  its  atmosphere  moisture  was 
100'';^.    saturation. 

Mr.  Mason:  Iwould  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hoxie  whether 
in  his  investigation  he  has  found  that  fungus  is  more 
prevalent  in  big  log  pile?  than  it  wouhl  be  In  the  wood 
racked  up? 
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Mr.  Hoxie:  I  ihink  that  will  have  to  do  with  the 
l)art  lit'  the  (Miuiitry  in  which  are  found  some  of  these 
fiinfri.  If  they  came  from  \'ir{;iiiia  or  Pennsylvania 
where  the  temperature  for  a  great<'r  part  of  the  year 
is  very  niucli  higher  than  it  is  here,  it  luijrlit  make  a 
difference.  Tliere  is  absolutel.v  no  fiuif^us  growth  in 
the  center  of  that  wood,  hut  on  tlie  top,  while  in  a  i)ile 
.'iOO  or  400  feet  across  there  might  he  a  fungus  growth 
in  the  center  of  the  jiile,  during  the  hot  months.  I 
am  sure  that  if  you  got  down  to  the  middle  of  the  pile, 
.\ou  would  see  a  fungus  growth  dwelling  there.  There 
again,  we  can  take  the  fenee-post  for  .'xample :  It  does 
not  cut  into  the  post  at  the  tii]).  'S'on  have  to  drill  a 
little  wa.vs  further  down,  and  when  you  do  that,  you 
will  find  a  tendenc\-  to  iiave  a  little  fungus  on  eitiier 
side.  I  saw  tliat  in  a  log  i)ile  a  little  wliile  ago  which 
was  decided  marked.  We  have  been  making  some 
experiments  and  designs  along  that  line,  and,  there- 
fore, know  the  exact  moisture  limits  for  certain  fungi, 
.so  if  wc  know  a  little  aliout  the  two  varieties 
of  fungi  it  would  give  us  more  informa- 
tion  about   the  third   variety  that    infests  your  wood. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  I  thiid<  tiie  moisture  ques- 
tion is  very  important  but  Mr.  Hoxie  has  not  carried 
his  information  far  enough  to  give  us  an.v  definite 
figures,  but  he  seems  to  be  inclined  to  think  about 
50%  moisture  would  to  some  extent,  retard  the  de- 
struction   of    fungus. 

1  would  like  to  ask  how  dry  the  wood  would  have 
to  be  in  order  to  retard  the  fungus  in  general  and  I 
think  this  should  probably  be  considered  etpially  as 
inijiortant   as  the   other. 

Mr.  Hoxie:  -Jutlging  from  the  growth  of  fungus, 
I  should  imagine  that  your  apparent  low-  limit  would 
be  down  below  20%  but  I  think,  again,  that  you  have 
not  a  sharp  point  on  either  side. 

.    That  does  not  mean  it  would  not  grow  at  all,  but  it 
would    grow    slowl.v. 

The  moisture  limits  are  very  indefinite.  1  have  not 
enough  data  to  be  able  to  say  what  these  limits  are, 
but  I  believe  we  could  accumulate  this  very  rapidly 
by  cooperation.  That  is,  I  believe  that  a  method  of 
experimentation  which  will  beat  the  laboratory  ex- 
jjcriments  for  preliminary  residts  at  least  would  be 
to  bore  holes  in  sticks  in  which  fungus  is  shown  to 
grow,  and  thus  determine  the  moisture  we  have  in 
the  sap  wood.  We  know  that  sap  wood  rots  more  rap- 
idly than  a  heart  wood  and  also  has  a  tendency  to 
take  up  moisture  more  rapidly.  In  fact  we  should 
have  a  lot  more  information  on  this  subject,  and  from 
the  very  high  grade  information  that  we  have  got  on 
the  forms  of  the  fungus,  which  has  been  very  help- 
ful to  us  in  determining  the  facts  as  far  as  we  know 
them,  I  find  that  water  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  fer- 
tile cause  of  the  growth  of  fungus  up  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. 

The  Chairman:  There  is  one  more  thing  I  w-oidd 
like  to  ask,  and  I  think  perhaps  I  should  not  ask  it, 
but  it  is  from  the  insurance  point  of  view  regarding 
the  fire  danger.  Naturally,  the  insurance  companies 
prefer  to  have  the  wood  wet.  Now,  according  to  your 
observations.  Mr.  Hoxie  iuive  these  fungi  which  you 
show  in  there  any  relation  to  the  fires?  In  other 
words,  does  wood  containing  this  fungus  produce 
spontaneous  combustion,  and  do  you  consider  that  the 
danger  is  greater  in  the  dry  wood  or  vice-versa? 

Mr.  Hoxie:  So  far  as  1  know  there  has  been  no 
case  of  spontaneous  combustion  whatever.  You  will 
find  plenty  of  punk  wood  in  any  log  pile.  You  could 
take  a   handful   out,   thoroughly  dry   it,   and   drop   a 


small  piece  of  s|)ark  on  it  and  it  will  commence  to 
burn  and  burn  very  rapidly  aiul  finally  burn  with 
such  great  resistance  that  if  you  put  it  on  the  ground 
and  stamp  on  it,  it  will  .scatter  the  sparks  all  around. 
That  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  big 
fires,   fires  that  started  small   and   spread  all   over. 

As  far  as  a  preference  of  the  insurance  companies 
is  concerned,  I  think  they  can  get  along  perfectly  well 
with  dr\-  |)iles  or  with  wet  piles.  The  oidy  way  we 
can  get  a  pile  dry  is  to  dry  it  out  over  a  very  large 
area  by  any  natural  means  that  you  want.  That  is, 
if  you  want  wood  around  20 '/f ,  you  mave  to  dry  it  out 
in  these  piles  over  a  large  area  of  ground.  When  you 
have  done  that,  you  have  got  your  heat  unit  so  distri- 
buted, that  the  question  of  fire  protection  will  take 
care  of  the  risk,  whereas,  if  you  pile  it  up,  the  fire  will 
s|U-ead  very  nipidly,  and  there  is  not  water  enough  in 
the  river  to  put  it  out.  On  the  other  hand  if  you  keep 
the  wood  W'Ct,  it  will  help  you  a  good  deal  in  keeping 
down  the  growth  of  the  fungi.  The  most  damage  is 
done  in  a  fii'e  in  the  first  ten  minutes,  and  if  .vou  can 
keep  your  wood  wet  so  that  it  will  not  ignite,  or  ignite 
ver.v  slowl.v,  in  the  first  ten  minutes  you  can  put  it 
out.  but  if  the  fire  extends  over  an  acre  no  hose 
sti'eaui   (111  earth   can   check   it. 

Mr.  Wardle:  In  1918  and  1919  the  log  piles  were 
s])rinkled  everv  da.y,  and  while  I  have  not  noticed  par- 
ticularl.v,  T  don't  think  there  is  a  very  large  fungus 
growth  in  our  log  piles.  Mr.  Htixie  was  up  there  sev- 
eral months  ago,  and  I  don't  believe  that  he  noticed 
it.  1  do  not  know  exactl.v  how  the  sprinkling  affect- 
ed it. 

The  Chairman:  1  think  generally  that  the  ob.serva- 
tion  of  Mr.  Wardle  is  good,  when  he  said  he  sprinkled 
the  logs,  and  I  will  say  that  we  have  got  the  same 
principle  at  work,  but  not  in  such  a  systematic  shape, 
but  in  wood  which  we  have  stored  for  two  years  we 
found  that  the  fairly  continuous  pumping  of  water  has 
been  very  beneficial.  Although  we  have  sprinkled 
the  i)iles  right  along,  more  to  protect  the  wood  from 
fire  than  for  conservation,  actuall.v  we  have  seen  very 
little  wood  attacked  b.v  fungus  which  had  been  stored 
for  tw'o  .vears.  This  all  bears  out  very  elosel.v  Mr. 
Hoxie 's  remarks  that  as  long  as  you  keen  the  mois- 
ture sufficientl.v  high,  you  will  not  be  trouliled  with 
fungus,  and  also  I  presume  that  -Mr.  Thorne  coukl 
bear  us  out. 


EFFECT  OF  FUNGUS  ON  QUALITY  OF  PULP 

Mr.  R.  J.  Blair  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
of  Canada  wlio  has  made  an  extensive  stud.v  of  wood 
destroying  fungi  was  thcii  introduced.  Mr.  P.lair 
said  : 

Three  are  two  main  points  that  have  to  be  kept  in 
mind  in  the  consideration  of  this  sub.iect,  of  the  rot 
in  pulpAvood.  The  first  is  the  large  amount  of  pidp- 
wood  that  conies  to  practically  all  of  the  mills  which 
toda.v  is  rotten.  One  gentleman  has  told  me  that  he 
has  had  to  cull  out  as  rotten  wood  at  least  oO't  of 
what   he   has   received. 

Another  thing  is  that  all  of  this  rotten  wood  has 
live  fungus  in  it  and  unless  you  do  something  to  kill 
it,  the  wood  is  going  to  be  rotten,  and  if  it  is  not  stop- 
ped, the  wood  will  be  absolutely  destrtiyed.  Furth- 
ermore, if  we  store  sound  wood  near  a  pile  of  wood 
with  fungus  in  it,  the  fungus  will  travel  and  attack 
the  sound  wood. 

Now,  this  question  has  a  most  important  bearing 
on  the  making  of  pulp.  In  the  first  jilace,  the  making 
of  groundwood  in  a  single  mil!  is  an  important  factor 
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ill  the  luakino;  of  pulp  and  I  don't  think  any  of  you 
wi'l  advocate  the  use  of  rotten  wood.  It  will  impair 
the  quality  and  will  also  make  more  specks  in  the 
pulp  as  we  found  in  groundwood  that  we  have  tested 
and  it  will  make  a  very  inferior  grade  of  pajier  with 
lots  of  specks  in  it. 

Now,  for  the  chemical  pulp  we  are  not  sure  exactly 
how  the  fungus  will  affect  it  but  we  have  found  in 
one  of  the  mills  where  we  have  run  experimental  tests 
that  it  caused  a  suljihite  of  very  poor  color  and  very 
low   yield. 

Now,  ilr.  Iloxie  has  mentioned  points  particularly. 
One  essential  thing  that  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  in 
considering  the  growth  of  fungus  in  wood  is  that  a 
certain  amount  of  moisture  must  be  in  it  before  the 
fungus  can  grow,  and  we  have  to  find  out  what  that 
raoistnre  content  is,  and  then  store  our  wood  under 
some  different  moisture  conditions.  For  instance,  if 
we  were  to  carry  out  certain  experiments  and  we 
found  that  fungus  would  not  grow  if  there  were  less 
than  a  certain  amount  of  moisture,  we  would  have  to 
try  to  store  our  wood  accordingly.  Mr.  Hoxie  has 
mentioned  Lenzites  and  Sepiaria  and  Fomes  Rosens 
as  the  two  most  destructive  forms  that  we  have  and 
the  interesting  thing  about  them  is  that  one  of  them 
comes  out  of  the  dry  end  of  wood  and  the  other  out 
of  the  wet.  You  will  find  Lenzites  Sepiaria  is  most 
active  in  destroying  mill  roofs,  and  you  will  also  find 
it  on  the  top  of  wood  piles  which  have  been  in  the 
yards  for  two  or  three  years,  long  enough  for  the  fun- 
gus to  get  started,  showing  that  it  started  in  dry 
wood.  The  other  one  is  the  growth  of  Fomes  Rosens, 
and  that  is  found  in  buildings.  You  will  find  it  in 
very  moist,  damp  basements,  where  the  air  is  always 
cool.  If  you  find  it  around  block  piles  you  will  find 
it  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  where  the  wood  is  cool 
and  moist  all  the  time.  These  two  come  at  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  growth.  If  we  can  find  a  less  a- 
mount  of  moisture  than  Lenzites  Sepiaria  will  grow 
on,  I  think  we  can  be  almost  sure  that  we  have  cov- 
ered the  whole  growtli  of  the  fungi  wliich  destroyd 
our  wood   piles. 

The  way  we  find  out  the  moisture  requirement  is 
to  (^arry  out  careful  experiments  where  we  have  wood 
carrj-ing  moisture  at  various  degrees  of  from  10  to 
35'^;.  We  note  in  this  wood  the  growth  of  the  fungus 
and  in  that  way  we  determine  what  we  want  to  know. 
There  is  an  incubator  for  carrying  on  such  work. This 
has  several  compartments  to  it.  It  is  15  feet  long. 
The  idea  is  that  air  will  be  admitted  in  a  comparfntent 
at  the  left  hand  end  and  will  be  moistened  and  then 
drawn  into  the  second  compartment.  The  partitions 
between  these  compartments  are  built  so  that  air  will 
pa.ss  easily  from  compartment  to  compartment.  At  the 
extreme  end  th;re  is  a  sort  of  flue  where  there  i.s  an 
electric  attachment  wliich  is  supposed  to  create  a  aur- 
rent  of  air  so  that  it  blows  the  air  through  the  parti- 
tions from  one  end  to  the  other  and  the  compartment  at 
the  left  hand  end  will  have  air  saturated  at  a  temper- 
atui-e  about  the  room  temperature,  or  around  65°,  the 
next  compartment  the  air  will  be  heated  1  degree,  or 
up  to  66  degrees  and  this  air  at  65  degrees  will  then 
be  927f  siaturation.  At  the  next  eompartinent  where 
it  is  67  degrees  the  saturation  will  be  lowered  about  3% 
In  that  way  we  get  certain  humidity  from  about  98% 
down  to  whatever  point  we  reach  in  the  last  compai-t- 
ment.  In  the  last  compartment,  there  is  a  hydrometer 
which  will  measure  exactly  what  is  in  this  compart- 
ment, and  as  these  are  controlled  througlnnit,  it  will 
be  easy  to  figure  back  as  to  what  is  the  saturation  in 


each  compartment.  This  saturation  is  maintained  in 
all  compartments  because  when  the  wood  is  exposed 
to  a  certain  moisture.  We  think  we  can  control  its 
moisture  contents  by  maintaining  the  humidity  by 
keeping  a  slow  stream  of  air  passing  through  the  par- 
titions. When  we  find  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  two  experiments,  one  for  Lenzites  Sepiaria  and  the 
other  for  Pomes  Rosens,  we  will  do  so.  When  we  get 
the  results  we  need  to  apply  them  to  our  pulpwood, 
and  we  shall  let  you  know  how  we  are  applying  it, 
but  a  very  careful  series  of  experiments  will  "have  to 
be  made  on  all  sorts  of  pulpwood,  and  wood  piles,  for 
one  year,  two  years,  or  three  years  on  wood  from 
river  traffic  and  wood  brought  in  by  trains  or  in  any 
other  way,  to  find  out  what  the  moisture  is,  and  for 
woods  stored  in  the  mill  yard  for  various  kinds  of 
pulp  and  also  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  Some 
fungi  grow  very  easily  in  sap  wood,  and  more  easily 
in  sap  wood  than  in  heart  wood,  and  we  are  trying 
to  find  out  what  the  difference  is  between  the  sap 
wood  and  the  heart  wood. 

A  Big  Problem  Requiring  Co-operation 

It  sjems  as  if  this  problem  is  so  large  that  it  will 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  for  one  person  to  get  any  re- 
sults that  will  result  in  any  benefit  to  the  community 
in  general,  but  I  think  one  way  for  us  to  get  some 
speedy  results  will  be  for  the  mills  interested  to  co- 
operate in  various  ways. 

It  will  be  possible  for  them  toco-operate  in  furnish- 
ing us  records  of  moisture  in  the  wood.  What  I  would 
suggest  that  appears  to  be  good,  is  to  take  out  the 
sticks  of  wood  of  which  we  have  the  history,  and  ex- 
actly determine  the  facts  desired  for  one  year  or  for 
two  years,  and  also  the  wood  from  the  center  of  the 
pile  and  the  wood  from  the  outside  of  the  wood  piles, 
in  block  piles,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  piles  in  general 
use. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  other  experiments  that 
we  can  consider  in  regard  to  the  storage  of  pulp.  I 
understand  that  some  mills  when  they  store  wood 
have  trouble  in  deterioration  there,  and  for  such  work 
as  this,  I  suggest  it  is  possible  for  the  laboratory  to 
arrange  some  place  where  the  pulp  could  be  stored  in 
various  ways,  and  if  any  of  the  mills  who  are  interest- 
ed, would  supply  us  with  some  wood  in  various  forms 
we  can  get  some  useful  experiments  started.  There 
are  many  other  problems  which  help  greatly  in  this 
work,  particularly  as  mention  was  made  of  the  re- 
duction in  the  quality  of  pulp  made  from  wood  with 
various  amounts  of  rot  in  it.  At  the  present  time, 
I  do  not  see  that  much  work  can  be  done  at  the  F'or- 
est  Product  Laboratory,  but  some  of  the  mills  have 
research  departments  where  such  problems  could  be 
tackled,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  sort  of  a  clearing  house  where  all  the  interested  par- 
ties could  clear  their  ideas,  and  bring  them  out  for 
the  benefit  of  all  of  us,  and  the  various  effects  listed 
and  prepared  for  distribution  to  all  those  who  are 
interested. 

The  Chairman:  1  think  you  fully  agree  with  me 
that  both  Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Hoxie  are  covering  a  very 
extensive  subject.  Since  both  of  them  have  invited 
us  to  co-operate  with  them,  it  seems  that  we  should 
do  everything  possible  to  help  them  along.  By  help- 
them  in  this  way,  we  will  be  helping  the  industry  in 
general,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  agree  that  this  is  a 
subject  that   is  of  great  importance  to  everybody. 

Mr.  Crossl3y:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
if  the  idocks  are  treated  in  the  pile  by  sprinkling  and 
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till"  nioisture  is  kept  at  such  a  point  that  the  i'uugus 
cannot  grow,  is  there  any  chance  of  it  reappearing  in 
the  pulj)? 

Mr.  Blair:  1  think  it  couid  be  killed  if  you  kept 
the  wood  h)ng:  enough,  and  if  you  maintained  your 
wood  so  wet  that  the  fungus  could  not  grow  at  all 
until  you  are  ready  to  use  .vour  wood.  The  harin  i.s 
all  done  before  you  get  a  hold  of  your  wood.  We 
found  that  two  of  the  mills  in  this  Province  are  sprin- 
kling their  piles  all  summer,  not  merely  to  keep  away 
the  fungus  but  to  keep  their  wood  in  good  condition 
for  grinding.  In  one  mill  they  were  sorting  out  about 
10';    (if  their  wood  as  luifit  for  pulp  of  any  kiiul. 

Mr.  Thome:  1  think  the  Foi-est  Products  Labora- 
tory would  be  a  splendid  clearing  hou.se  for  informa- 
tion of  this  kind.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  go  to 
the  industi'y  and  no  doubt  give  some  information  to 
the    foresters. 

Another  thing  that  will  help  a  lot  is  that  many  of 
us  are  building  pulp  aiul  paper  mills  with  wooden 
roofs.  You  will  find  that  in  six  or  seven  or  ten  years 
y(Hi  will  have  to  renew  these  roofs  because  they  rot. 
If  y(ui  don't  know  how  to  construct  them  go  to  the 
Forest  Products  Ijaboratory  and  they  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  not  to  use  any  wood 
in  all. 

One  thing  more  about  fungus  that  could  be  taken 
up  today.  Wc  have  been  working  very  hard  on  it  for 
a  couple  of  years  trying  to  destroy  the  fungus  in  the 
water  that  slinu's  up  our  grinders  and  makes  our 
wood  pulp  very  dirty.  Of  course  our  salesmen  tell 
our  customers  that  that  will  beat  out  and  won't  be 
seen  in  the  paper.  This  slime  is  nothing  but  fungus 
and  it  is  very  hard  to  kill.  We  have  tried  different 
kinds  of  things,  and  it  is  very  important  becaus'  this 
fungus  can  also  destroy  healthy  pulp  if  you  pile  up 
the  wood  so  that  is  another  place  where  we  may  have 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  help  us  out. 

In  fact,  I  do  not  think  we  ask  the  Forest  Products 
Ijaboratory  to  help  out  as  much  as  we  should.  I  had 
a  great  deal  of  assistance  from  the  laboratory  and  if 
you  go  and  ask  them  for  it,  you  will  get  the  same.  We 
hope  they  will  act  as  a  elkearing  house  to  help  us  out 
on  this  very  difficult   and  important   question. 


PROVINCIAL   NURSERY    CAN    PROVIDE   TREES. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Piehe,  ("hief  Forester  for  Queljec  announces 
that  the  provincial  nurseries  at  Berthierville  are  pre- 
pared to  furnish  about  one  and  a  quarter  million  seed- 
lings and  transplants,  of  evergreen  trees  and  some  80,- 
000  of  desiduous  species.  There  are  over  ;3, 000,000 
seedlings  besides  these  trees  listed.  Vari(Uis  spruces, 
pines,  elms  and  oaks  make  up  the  largest  items  and 
the  i)riees  are  exceedingly  reasonable.  The  service  of 
this  provincial  department  should  be  an  inducement  for 
owners  of  lots,  park  boards,  street  commissioners,  farm- 
ers and  factory  owners  as  well  as  those  interested  in 
reforestation  in  a  large  wa,v,  to  get  bus.y  this  spring. 
What  if  we  do  pass  off  before  sixty-five  years  from 
now,  some  of  us  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
trees  grow  for  fort.v  or  fifty  years  if  we  plant  now. 
And  there  may  be  some  more  John  R.  Booths  who  will 
live  to  harvest  the  crop. 


A  new  factory  building  will  be  erected  for  the  Fiel- 
der Paper  Box  Company  on  a  frontage  of  fift.v-five 
feet  on  Bcrklev  street.  Toronto,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $50,000. 


PULP  MILL  MUST  GET  BUSY  OR  GET  OUT. 

A  letter  was  received  by  the  City  Council,  says  the 
port  Arthur  News-Chronicle  from  Jlr.  A.  L.  Alsted, 
head  of  the  Great  Lakes  Pajjcr  company,  in  wbic-h  he 
said  the  delay  in  the  construction  of  a  mill  at  the  head 
of  the  lakes  was  due  to  the  inability  of  the  i)romoters 
of  the  company  to  secure  a  suitable  power  contract 
with  the  Hydro-Electric  which  would  enable  them  to 
comi)ete  with  other  concerns.  He  also  stated  that  the 
options  on  e(|uipment  had  expired  in  December  aiul 
to  purchase  equi])nient  would  now  mean  a  net  loss  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vance in  price.  Mr.  Alsted  tabulated  the  reasons 
wh}'  it  was  impossible  for  the  company  to  proceed  at 
this  time,  although  it  was  anxious  to  do  so."  lie  asked 
the  Council  to  again  act  as  a  go-between  ami  once 
more  approach  the  government  with  respect  to  se- 
curing a  contract,  but  it  is  not  likely  the  ('(uincil  will 
do  so. 

Referring  further  to  the  matter,  the  News-Chroniele 
says  editorially  :--- 

"A  letter  was  before  the  Cit.y  Council  last  evening 
from  Mr.  Alsted  of  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company, 
in  which  that  gentleman  urged  the  council  to  take  np 
his  dispute  with  the  Hydro-Electric  commission  in 
an  effort  to  secure  some  sort  of  concession  with  re- 
spect to  price.  He  also  stated  that  the  price  for  ma- 
chinery had  advanced  since  the  option  his  company 
held  on  a  lot  of  machinery  for  the  proposed  mill  had 
expired. 

"Mr.  Alsted  is  not  in  a  very  enviable  position  so 
far  as  this  tovm  is  concerned.  He  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  good  here,  but  instead  of  doing  so  went  on 
a  flirtation  with  Fort  William.  He  looked  upon  that 
town  as  his  true  and  only  friend.  If  by  his  own  acts 
he  has  .jeopardized  the  position  his  company  held  the 
fault  lies  with  himself.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  us  that 
Port  Arthur  should  go"  out  of  its  wa.v  to  re-establish 
him  in  the  splendid  position  he  held  and  which  he 
by  his  own  acts  has,  apparently,  forfeited. 

"As  the  ease  has  turned  out,  the  price  which  Mr. 
Alsted 's  company  was  to  pay  for  pulpwood  was  ex- 
tremely moderate,  and  the  difference  between  the  new 
price  which  has  been  secxired  by  the  government  and 
that  which  th  Great  Lakes  Company  contracted  to  pay, 
would  more  than  offset  any  difference  in  price  for 
power  quoted  by  the  Hydro-Eleefrie  Commission  and 
the  Kam  Power  Company.  If  Mr.  Alsted  and  his  col- 
leagues have  numoeuvered  themselves  out  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  fulfilling  their  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment that  is  their  affair,  not  ours. 

"Port  Arthur's  interest  lies  in  securing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  pulp  and  paper  industry  at  some  point 
where  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  city.  If  Mr.  Alsted 
can  show  that  he  can  and  will  establish  such  an  in- 
dustry here,  let  him  do  so;  otherwise  it  seems  to  us 
that  quite  sufficient  time  and  money  have  *een  spent 
in  connection  with  his  case." 

Another  dispatch  says  that  the  Drury  government 
has  given  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper  promoters 
thirty  days  in  which  to  make  good  or  get  out.  This 
instaiHie  of  making  concessionaries  come  to  time  will 
lu-obably  be  added  to  the  other  alleged  instances  of 
Ontario's  indifference  to  "vested  interests." 


"Truth  usually  scninds  so  ridiculous  that  it  is  seldom 
believed — that  may  account  for  the  failing  of  some 
paper  makers" — Ex, 
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Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Technical  Section 


iCoutiimetl  from  last  week.) 


Report  of  Committee  on  Chemical  Standards. 

P.y  A.  (i.  Dl'KlilX.  ypani.sli  Kiver  Piilii  and  Paper 
Mills,   cluiirmau. 

I  am  sorry  to  state  that  the  Committee  has  not  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  to  produce  anything  in  the  line  of  a 
report  of  activities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  hop- 
ing to  adopt  a  very  definite  program  at  the  meeting 
to  be  held  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  So  far,  work 
has  been  proposed  along  the  line  of  special  instruments 
and  standards  for  the  newsprint  industry;  I  have  just 
arranged  with  the  Widney  Instrument  Company  to 
present  a  section  of  their  Widney  testers  for  which 
considerable  claims  have  been  made,  and  this  will  be 
used  in  co-operating  work. 

We  have  also  taken  up  several  other  points  with 
Mr.  Bates,  but  due  to  the  very  much  upset  condition 
during  the  last  part  of  the  year  it  has  been  difficult 
to  get  the  necessary  co-operation,  and  I  believe  that 
this  can  be  best  arranged  for  at  the  Technical  Asso- 
ciation Meeting. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Statistics. 
By  S.  L.  BURNS,  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper,  cliairman. 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  have  for  some  time 
been  prepared  to  publish  a  booklet  containing  statis- 
tics and  charts  of  Canadian  Exports  and  Imports  of 
Pulp  and  Paper  together  with  information  regarding 
the  growth  of  the  industry  and  its  relative  importance 
to  Canada. 

It  was  thought,  however,  that  such  detailed  infor- 
mation would  be  required  by  but  few  members  of 
the  Section,  and  that  this  being  the  case  it  would 
hardly  pay  to  spend  the  money  to  have  these  figures 
printed.  Your  committee  therefore,  have  refrained 
from  taking  any  further  action  in  the  matter.  If  it 
is  the  wish  of  the  members  to  have  these  figures  print- 
ed in  a  booklet,  your  committee  are  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work. 

Resides  Canadian  figures,  the  committee  have  col- 
lected statistics  of  the  industry  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  some  of  which  are  included  in  the  at- 
tached report. 

As  collected,  these  figures  have  been  ])ut  on  file 
.it  the  Secretary's  office,  and  have  been  found  very 
useful  in  answering  enquiries  which  come  up  from 
time  to  time.  The  Secretary  also  found  them  very 
useful  on  his  trip  to  England. 

In  order  that  the  mendiers  may  have  an  idea  of  the 
statistics  available  for  their  use,  the  committee  at- 
tach a  few  copies  of  their  report  which  may  be  passed 
around  the  meeting.  Any  members  wishing  to  procure 
copies  of  any  of  these  figures  may  receive  same  by 
applying  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Committee  wish  to  acknowledge  their  iudebt- 
ne.ss  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Cadman,  Statistician  of  the  Cana- 
dian Export  Paper  Comiiany,  for  the  assistance  given 
by  him. 

(   The   report  was  read   by  Secretary  Dawe.) 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Chemical  Standards 
was  adopted  without  discussion. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Bums  added:  T  have  just  a  couple  of  copies 
of  these  figures  liere.  and  I  will  leave  them  on  the  table 
so  that  if  any  of  you  care  to  glance  over  them  yon  may 
do  so,  to  see  what  statistics  are  on  file  at  the  Sec- 
retary's office. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Statisiics  was  adopt- 
ed without  further  comment. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Samples. 
By  A.  L.  DAWE,  chairman. 

During  the  year  commencement  has  been  nuide  in 
collecting  a  set  of  samples  of  European  papers  and 
boards.  The  writer  visited  England  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Association  during  the  latter 
part  of  1919  and  was  able  to  secui-e  a  number  of  inter 
esting  samples  all  of  which  are  on  file  at  the  offices 
of  the  Association. 

After  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  hi  1918  British 
and  European  mills  began  rapidly  to  improve  the  qua- 
lity of  their  output  according  as  increased  raw  mat- 
erials were  nmde  available  from  different  sources.  Sam- 
ples of  European  paper  and  fine  M.G.  Caps  obtained 
from  Scandinavia  show  that  the  quality  has  been 
maintained  equal  to  that  of  pre-M'ar  times. 

Members  of  the  Section  are  invited  to  send  in  mi- 
nsual  samples  of  paper  or  paper  products  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  inclusion  in  the  permanent  exhibit  that  is 
being  prepared. 


L.    H.    SHIPMAN 

C'hainiian,  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Full)  and  i'aiJer 

Association. 


While  in  Great  Britahi  your  Secretary  had  an  op- 
portunity of  comparing  notes  with  a  numbei-  of  Brit- 
ish paper  mills  in  regard  to  the  use  of  ^'anadian  pulp. 
While  great  satisfaction  is  expressed  with  the  higher 
grades  of  pulp  that  are  made  in  Canada,  such  as 
lileached  sulphite,  there  was  some  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  British  paper  maker  as  to  the  po.ssibility  of  Cana- 
dian pulps  ousting  the  Scandinavian  grades  from  the 
market. 

Therefore,  you  gentlemen  who  are  responsible  for 
the  quality  of  pulp  that  is  turned  out  of  this  country 
would  do  well  to  look  to  your  laurels  in  this  respect. 

We  are  at  present  going  through  a  period  of  great 
prosjierity  when  it  is  human  to  glo.ss  over  the  faults 
that  undoubtedly  appear  in  our  products.  The  acid 
test  of  competition  will  show  whether  we  have  been 
justified  in  our  statements  regarding  the  quality  of 
<uir  products. 


PIILI"     AND     I' A  PER     MAGAZINE 
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The  Chairman:  (JciitliMiicii,  .vuu  luivc  heard  liio  re 
port  of  youi-  ronunittcc  on  Sample>.  I  believe  that  the 
last  paragraph  of  this  report  is  very  important,  hut 
as  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  special  comments  on  this 
on  account  of  tlie  limited  time.  I  hope  that  yon  will 
take  this  report  home  and  read  it  over  carefully,  anil 
especially  consider  the  last  parasrapl..  i  think  Mi'. 
Dawe  has  said  soniethiiifi'  there  that  is  more  than 
truthful.  There  is  nothin>;'  liii'lher  to  be  .said  alioiit 
it,  and  a  motion  fur  its  adojitiDii  is  in  order. 

The  report  of  Committee  on  Samples  was  then  adopt 
ed. 

Report  of  the  Advisor.y  Committee  to  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratory  of  Canada. 
I'.y  .TOll.X   S'lWDLKk.  Chain   an. 

The  .\ilvisory  Committee  to  Forest  ''roducts  lial'oi- 
atory  has  as  yet  not  succeeded  in  hriniring  about  ilic 
desired  activity  at  the  Laboratories.  Your  repre- 
sentative has  through  the  Technical  Section  brought 
before  you  the  pressing  facts  df  ilic  situation  and  .il 
though  the  Executives  of  the  .\^slM•i,■ltion  have  antlmr 
ized  a  subslanlial  .\earl.\  iMHitrilnit  ion  toward  llir 
Superintendence  of  the  l-'orr-l  I'lddin-ts  haboratdi-.v . 
(he  (iovenimcMl  lia--  as  .\ri  imi  .i.hiscd  wbetliei-  sn.-l; 
a  i)roceeding  is  acceptalilr,  limrr  tlic  nialliM-  i-  siill 
in  abe\"anee. 


Vice-CluiiniKui    o 

The   report    was   adopted    without    discussion. 

Report  of  Hawkesbury  Branch  of  Technical  Section. 

The  work  of  the  llawkesluiry  JJranch  has  l)een  af- 
fected to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  amount  of  con- 
struction work  being  done  by  the  Kiordon  Company 
and  Kipawa  Compan.v  during  the  past  .vear. 

During  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  of  191!'  the 
Hawkesbury  Branch  had  a  number  of  very  successful 
meetings,  but  since  their  ad.iournment  for  the  sum- 
mer the  Branch  has  uot  been  able  to  resume  the  activity 
which  characterized  it  during  the  previous  two  win- 
ters. 

The  Branch  has  however,  met  this  season  and  laid 
out  a  program  for  work  to  be  carried  on  as  the  oc- 
casion permits.  The  school  of  Domestic  Science  which 
the  Hawkesbury  Branch  started  last  winter  is  again 
in  operation,  but  due  to  the  continued  absence  of  a 
number  of  the  staff  we  have  not  been  able  to  got  the 


night  Si:hool  running  as  usual.  As  a  substitute  for 
this  and  in  order  to  keep  the  school  toeether  we  have 
arranged  for  a  series  (jf  lectures  on  viirious  siib.jeets 
to  be  given  by  outside  lecturers  to  our  men  through 
the  winter.  Tliis  has  met  with  consid  -rable  approval 
in  Hawkesbury  and  we  trust  that  though  we  have  not 
been  able  to  run  our  regular  school,  the  substitute  we 
are  offering  will  prove  .jnsi  ns  satisfactor.w 
The  Prize  Essays. 

Secretary  Dawe  announced  :  Kssa.vs,  whicii  were  eleven 
in  number,  \vere  written  l).\  students  who  spent  the 
summer  in  a  pulp  and  ))aper  mill  and  were  submitted 
to  the  Judges,  who  were  Docloi-  Bates,  ^fr.  Stephen 
son,  and  myself. 

The  Judges  decided  that  the  winning  essay  was  that 
submitted  b.v  (i.  H.  Lafontaine.  Mr.  Lafontaine  si)en1 
his  s.ummei-  at  the  i)laiit  of  the  Roliand  Paper  Com- 
pany. Essa.\'  winning  the  second  prize,  was  sul)mitted 
b.v  Mr.  Moosher.  of  the  Riordon  I'ldp  and  Paper  Com- 
pan.\'.  Kssa.\'  winning  the  third  prize  was  submitted 
l).\-   Mr.   JMilledge  of  the  Brompton  Company. 

The  |)rizes.  as  .\iiu  know,  were  one  hundred  dollars, 
fift\    dollars   anil    Iwentv-five   dollars,   whicli   amounts 


J.    BllOOKS  HK\  lORIlJGK 
iteUiiiig  CouiioHlor  of  tlic   Technical    Seoiioii       Hu  never 
"     missed  a  meeting. 

will  be  sent  to  the  winners  in  due  course.  The  winning 
essay  will  be  published  in  I  lie  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine,  (applause). 

The  chairman  added:  I  have  not  personally  gone 
through  all  these  various  essays,  but  I  have  seen  some 
of  them.  In  general,  they  are  very  good  for  students, 
and  especially  that  winning  the  first  prize,  whicli  is 
in  a  form  highly  commendable,  and  cousequentl.v  the 
Judges  have  awarded  it  the  first  prize.  But  one  thing 
A\e  found  from  these  variotis  essays,  and  that  is,  that 
siich  students  as  are  taken  out  during  the  sununer 
time  slioudl  be  centialized  at  the  Avork.  siu-h  as  has 
already  been  recommended  by  the  Commiltee  on  Edu- 
cation. Some  of  the  essays  submitted,  have  shown  thai 
some  of  the  students  have  made  what  we  call  a  "fly- 
ing trip"  through  a  large  plant;  their  observations 
have  been  too  general,  so  that  I  think  we  should  follow 
I  he  recommendations  made  bv  the  Committee  on  Edii- 


Marrli   I  J.  I'jm 
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nation,  iiiid  uoueeiitrate  these  young  men,  «o  that  tliey 
may  study  closely,  for  the  time  being,  one  partienlav 
line  of  tlic  industry. 

Election  of  Officers. 

'riic  uames  submitted  were  selected  liy  the  XdUiiii- 
ating:  ('ommittee.  wliieli  consisted  of  Mr.  Stephenson. 
ilr.  ilason.  Jlr.  Dawe  and  3Ir.  Burns.  They  have  suli- 
mitted  a  list  of  the  eligible  members  for  office.  The 
f(dloy\ing  names  have  been  submitted: 

Fur  chairman:  Mr.  L.  H.  Shipman.  of  the  .Spanish 
Kivcr  Pidp  and  Paper  IMills.  Sault  8le.  Marie.  On- 
tario. 

For  ^^ice-Chairman :  .Mr.  ().  !■".  Hry.inV  of  Henncl 
Limited,   Chambly.   Quebec. 

For  Councillors:  Mr.  J.  Brooks  Beveridgc.  <>\'  Ihc 
l)iy<len  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Dryden,  ()ntari(i: 
Mr.  S.  Wang:,  Chief  Chemist,  Riordou  Pulp  and  Paper 
('i)inpany,  Ilawkesbiuy,  Ontario;  Jlr.  R.  W.  Hovey,  of 
the  Abitibi  Limited,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario;  Mr.  Wib 
liam  Currie,  of  the  Dominion  Pa))er  Company,  Kingsey 
Falls;  Mv.  Maurice  Xeilson,  of  the  Belg  -Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Comiiany.  Shawinigan  Falls.  Quebec;  Mi'. 
(ieorge  Carruthers.  President.  Literlake  Tissue  ILlls 
Limited,  and  Chairman  of  Internaiional  Committee  dii 
Text  Books,  aiul  'Slv.  Oliver  RoUand,  of  the  RoUand 
Paper  Company,  St.  Adclc.  (^)uehec.  Mr.  Wang's  name 
apin'ared  on  the  list  hut  he  withdrew  ami  the  Com- 
iniltee  decided  that  another  na)ne  should  be  subnn'tte(l 
in  its  jilace.  5L'.  W.  L.  Kitchen  of  the  Kipawa  Fibre 
Co.  was  nominated  in  place  of  i\]r.  Wang 

The  ballots  were  eoinited  during  the  luncheon  and 
the  chairman  annoinu;ed  the  restdts  as  iollows: 

l-'or   President  :   Mr.   Shipman. 

It  is  perhaps  interesting  for  \o[[  Id  kimw  lliat  Ihc 
voting  was  \-ery  close.  In  fact,  there  was  one  vole 
which  determined  the  standing  of  the  party,  cousc- 
c|uently.  the  vote  might  well  l)e  taken  as  being  en- 
tirely rejjresentative.  Also,  one  of  the  members  was 
apparently  very  nuudi  interested  in  the  xoting.  he 
cause  he  voted  for  every  man  on  the  list  inchulin^i 
the  Committee,  but  such  things  are  apt  td  happen  i:i 
these  (lavs. 


NEWSPRINT  PRICES  FOR  7  YEARS 

Weighted    Average    Price.s    of    Newsprint  Paper   Per    100 

Lbs.    F.   O.   B.  Mill    Bv   Months,    from   January,   1913    to 
December,  1919 

191.'}  1914      1915      1916      1917  1918  1919 

January  $1.92  $1.92     $1.91     $1.94     $2.87  $3  029  $3,682 

February  194  1.97       1.95       1.97       2.87  3.029  3  58.3 

March         1.96  1.94       1.96       1.97      2.85  3.033  3.('0C 

April          1.94  1.95       1.91       1.96       3.11  3.427  3  636 

May            1.97  1.94       1.88       1,97       3.15  3.566  3.690 

June           1.97  1.97       1.95       1.94       3.13  3.604  3.656 

July            2.01  1.95       1.91       2.03       3.17  3.723  3.632 

August       1.97  1.96       1.91       2.09       3.17  3.730'  3  682 

Septemberl.96  2.00       1.97       2.12       3.20  3.737  3.779 

October      1.99  1.95       1.90       2.18       3.18  3.734  3  844 

Novemberl95  1.95       1.93       2.20       3.16  3.7.56  3.902 

Decemberl.94  1.96       1.93       2.30       3.17  3.736  4.110 

Note;  Till'  price.-<  ju'ior  to  llUli  lia\u  been  computed  from 
manufacturer's  reports,  which  in  some  instances  were  incom- 
plete. The  prices  for  1919  have  bee)i  computed  from  the  re- 
ports of  publishers  using  newsprint  paper.  The  average  is  a 
weighted  average  determined  by  the  tonnage  involved  in  each 
transaction  and  includes  all  grades  whether  in  rolls  or  sheets 
and  market  purchases  as  wel!  as  contracts.  —  From  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Statement. 


FILLERS:   THEIR  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

The  following  i.s  a  brief  outline    of    the    section    on 
Fillers  which  is  being  written  by  Mr.  Ross  Campbell  of 
the  American  Writing  Paper  Co.,  for  the  Textbook  on 
Pulp  and  Paper  JIanufacture.    As  ^Mr.  Campbell  put  it, 
"Now  throw  your  bricks."    We  would  suggest  throwing 
in   a   little  mortar  also,  in  order  to  build   up  the  best 
possible  discussion  of  the  subject ; 
Purpose  of  addition   (general  V 
Clay  for  printing  qualities. 
Crown  Filler  for  color. 
Special  papers. 
Overlay  pai)er. 
Stereo  matrix. 
Kintis  of  fillci's  am!  >.pccial   properties. 
Talc. 
Agalite. 
Clay. 

Crown  Filler. 
Pearl  Filler. 
Miscellaneous, 
lu'tention   of  fillers. 
Determination  of  filler  in   paper. 
Testing  of  filler. 
Carbonates. 
( 'olor. 
(4rit. 
Free  acid. 


SHOULD  THIS  BE  IN  THE  TEXTBOOK?- 

\\\  outline  of  clia]itcr  on  ihc  cqni[)mcnt  and  opera- 
linn  of  an  experimental  pulp  and  paper  laboratory,  by 
Otto  Kress,  Sidney  D.  Wells,  and  Vance  P.  Edwards, 
of  the  U.S.  Trust  Products  Laboratory,  which  it  is  ]iro- 
posed  to  include  in  Vol  IV.  of  the  Textbook  on  Pulp  ami 
Paper  Manufacture.  The  chapter  describes  in  detail 
the  oi)eration  and  installation  of  experimental  pnlp  and 
paper  mill  e(|uipment.  Considerable  variation  occurs 
in  the  operation  of  semi-commercial  exi)eriniental  aj)- 
paratiis  from  the  o))eration  of  the  mill  scale  etpd))- 
iiiciit.  ( ■oniHiciits.  criticism  and  suggesti;ins  are  in  or- 
der. 
Wnoil   I'n  pardfioii  : 

Introduction  Barking 

('liiliping  Screening 

Storing 
Sij(]ii,  Siili>hite  (uid  Siilphate  Pulping: 

Liquor  i)reparation  and  testing. 

Digesters  cooking. 

Blow  pits. 

Washing. 

Pressing  and  Screening. 

Yield  d(!termination. 

Operation  of  atitoclaves  and  auxiliary  apparatus. 
Paper  Makiufj: 

Beating. 

Screening. 

Experimental  wct  and    P'ourdrinier  machines. 

Paper  testing. 

Bleaching. 

Coloring  and  sizing. 


R.S.V.P 


Safety  is  the  path  of  good  judgment.     Carelessness 
is  the  path  of  danger.     Always  be  careful. 


Warn  a  man  when  danger  is  near.  He  may  know 
all  about  it;  if  so,  no  harm  is  done:  if  not,  you  mav 
sa\'c   him    fi'diii    injury. 
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UMTED  STATES  BOTES' 


Frederick  II.  Bahbitt,  president  (if  the  Knhertsoii 
Pap.M-  ('oiiii)aiiy  of  Bellows  P'alls,  \t..  is  out  for  the 
(pffiee  of  eliief  exeeutive  of  his  state.  The  announce- 
iiient  of  liis  candidacy  last  ■week  while  interesting  to 
his  many  friends  in  the  jiaper  industry,  did  not  eoine 
as  a  surprise,  as  Mr.  Babbitt  has  long  been  identified 
with  the  public  affairs  of  the  State  of  Vermont  hav- 
inir  served  terms  in  each  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
Mr.  Babbitt's  election  to  the  office  he  seeks  would 
;idd  one  more  name  to  tlie  Ions'  li'^t  of  paper  manufac- 
turers who  have  been  thus  honored  by  the  electorates 
of  the   various   Xew   Enulaiul  States. 

Paper  from  s\iirar  beet  refuse  instead  of  pulj),  maii- 
ufaetureil  as  a  by-])roduc-t.  iiia\"  ])roVi'  a  )3ossible 
means  of  makinyr  uj)  in  jiarl  tlir  diminishing  suppl,v  of 
raw  materials  obtained  fi-om  other  sources.  Such 
at  least,  is  the  belief  of  John  T.  Shaffer,  of  Rochester 
X.  Y.,  inventor  of  the  Shaffer  liydraulic  presses,  who 
has  devised  a  si)eeial  i)ress  for  eom])ressinp:  the  re- 
fuse into  blocks.  Mr.  Shaffer  is  of  the  opinion  that 
an  api)lieation  of  his  invention  would  servo  to  lower 
the  price  of  both  sugar  and  paper. 

With  the  establishment  of  its  headquarters  in  Xew 
York  cit.v,  the  ilathiesou  Alkali  Works.  Inc.,  proposes 
in  future  to  sell  all  of  its  products  direct,  instead  of, 
as  heretofore,  disposing  of  the  greater  part  through 
the  Arnold  Hoffman  Companv,  Inc..  of  Providence. 
K.  I. 

Five  division  mills  of  the  American  Writing  I'ajier 
Compan.v  in  the  vicinity  of  Ilolyoke,  Mass.,  had  to  dis- 
continue operations  temporaril.v  a  week  ago  because 
of  transportation  difficulties.  Most  of  the  other 
Ilolyoke  i)lants  were  shut  down  one  or  more  days 
due  to  the  low  water  in  the  river  and  canals  and  by  a 
shortage   of   jinlp. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Technical  Association  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  city.  April 
13  to  15,  in  conjunction  with  the  convocation  of  the 
.American  Papei-  and  Pulp  Association. 

The  Taggart  Brothers  Compan.v  of  Watertown,  X. 
v..  manufacturers  of  manila  flour  and  cement  bags, 
will  undertake  this  spring  a  further  expausion  and 
imi)roveuu'nt  of  their  plant  to  meet  the  steadily 
mounting  business.  A  large  addition  to  the  main 
building,  costing  about  $40,000  is  to  be  erected,  the 
construction  of  which  will  be  started  as  soon  as 
weather  conditions  permit.  When  the  new  annex  is 
completed  and  in  use  the  plant  will  have  been  doubled 
during  the   present   year. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  newspajjcrs  in  obtaining 
a  sufficiently  steady  supply  of  news  pi'int,  the  man- 
agement of  the  Pennsylvania  'Railroad  system  lias 
taken  steps  to  give  this  commodity  special  attention  in 
transit  and  to  do  all  that  is  possible  from  the  rail- 
rinid  ]ioint  of  view,  to  assure  the  newspapers  a  con- 
tinuous and  satisfactory  supply.  For  this  purpose  a 
special  bureau  was  organized  last  week  at  the  general 
offices  of  the  company  inuler  the  .ioint  supervision 
of    the    transportation    and    traffic    departments    and 


in  the  direct  charge  of  .1.  F.   Dcasy,  a.ssistani   chief  of 
transportation. 

A  mill  established  for  the  jmriwse  of  making  pulp 
and  paper  from  cotton  stalks  is  now  in  operation  at 
(Ireenwood,  Mississii)i.  It  is  uiid(ud)tedly  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Anu-rica.  The  fibre  of  the  cotton  jylant  suj)- 
jiles  excellent  celluIo.se  for  durable  papers.  This  fibre 
is  a  thin  walled  tube  that  collap.ses  in  a  peculiar  twist- 
ed manner  in  the  beating  process,  interlaces  better 
than  other  fibres  in  the  felting  process  and  holds  its 
grip  tenaciously.  It  is  strong,  flexible,  durable  and 
light  and  has  double  the  tensile  strength  of  the  stock 
ordinarily  used  to  nuike  wrapping  paper.  Large  quan- 
tities of  old  cotton  stalks,  delivered  to  the  mills  are 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  .$3  a  ton.  From  150  tons  of 
stalk,  which  the  mill  is  said  to  consume  dail.v.  are  de- 
rived 50  tons  of  valuable  pulp.  The  annual  supply  of 
cotton  stalks  in  the  Southern  States  is  about  (5  mil- 
lion tons.  If  but  a  (puirter  of  that  amount  were  util- 
ized it  would  mean  a  production  of  approximatel.v  six 
million  tons  of  paper  a  vear.  the  value  of  which  would 
exceed  *300,()00,000. 

The  Underwood  resolution,  which  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  b,v  the  President  to 
take  up  the  pulpwood  situation  with  the  Provincial 
Canadian  Government  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
a  cancellation  of  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of 
pulpwood  and  newsprint  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States,  has  been  passed  b,v  the  Senate  and  will  now 
go  to  the  House  where  its  expeditious  passage  is  look- 
ed for  because  of  tlie  present  critical  situation  in  the 
newsprint   industry. 

It  is  reported  from  Ilolyoke  that  Robert  E.  Ramsej- 
editor  of  Advertising  and  Selling,  is  soon  to  take  up 
the  work  of  publicity  manager  for  the  American 
Wi-iting  Paper  Company.  ^Ir.  Ramse.v's  addition  to 
the  big  writing  pa])er  concern's  publicit,v  staff  would 
l)e  in  lin(!  with  the  policy  of  President  Galliver,  who 
aims  through  publicity  and  selling  to  make  the  Am- 
erican Writing  Pajjcr  Com|)an.v"s  products  known  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Ramsey  is  a  thoroughl.v 
experienced  advertising  man  with  a  splendid  reputa- 
tion, and  in  actjuiring  his  sen-ices  the  American  Writ- 
ing Paper  Company  adds  an  expert  of  jiroven  abilit.v 
to  its  staff. 

J.  J.  Markle.  -M.  C.  Kelly,  and  M.  L,  Horty  are  nam- 
ed as  incorporators  of  the  American  Pulp  Corporation 
capitalized  at  $15,000,000.  which  was  given  a  charter 
last  M'eek  at  Wilmington.  Delaware. 

^I(jntgouier.v  Ward  ic  Co.,  Chicago's  big  mail  order 
house,  has  renewed  with  the  Champion  Coated  Paper 
Company  its  order  calling  for  catalog  yiaper  supply. 
The  renewal  covers  a  five  year  term.     , 

Announcement  has  also  been  made  of  the  issuance 
by  the  Champion  Coated  Paper  Company  of  .$500,000 
in  first  and  refunding  mortgage  six  per  cent  gold 
bonds.  The  issue  is  taken  liy  the  Xorthern  Xew  York 
Trust  Company,  of  Carthage,  N.  Y.  Of  the  total  is 
sue,  $193,000  is  reserved  for  the  retirement  of  \in- 
derlying  bonds   of  the   paper  concern. 
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The  Canadian  Nasliua  Paper  Company,  Limited,  of 
Peterhorongh  lia.s  been  incorporated  to  take  over  and 
operate  the  Xashna  Gummed  and  Coated  Paper,  a 
corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

To  carry  on  the  business  generally  of  lithograph- 
ers, publishers,  printers,  etc.,  the  Crabtree  Company, 
Limited,  lias  been  formed  at  Ottawa  and  has  been 
granted  incorporation.  The  incorporators  are : — 
Charles  Archibald  Crabtree,  of  the  Village  of  Roek- 
liffe,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  artist ;  John  ilore 
^IcLaren,  lithographer,  William  Benjamin  Crabtree, 
engraver,  William  Murdoch  McLaren,'  physician,  and 
George  David  Kelley,  barrister-at-law,  all  of  the  City 
of  Ottawa,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

N.  L.  Martin,  Toronto,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Paper  Trade  Association  has  just  returned  from  a  tri)) 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  accompanied  bj-  Jolui  Martin,  of 
Winnipeg.  Mr.  IMartin  described  the  object  of  liis 
trip  as  educative,  lie  being  desirous  of  getting  into 
touch  with  the  trade  in  the  various  centres  between 
Toronto  and  British  Columbia.  ^Meetings  of  paper 
manufacturers  and  dealers  were  held  in  Winnipeg, 
Calgary  and  Vancouver  and  from  the  infoi-mation 
gathred,  Mr.  Martin  declares  that  the  trade  is  boom- 
ing and  that  the  demand  for  all  lines  of  paper  is  great- 
er than  ever. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  have  sent 
out  a  circular  announcing  an  amendment  to  trade 
custom  No.  7,  book  and  litho  papers.  For  paper  cut 
or  trimmed  one  end  and  one  side,  there  will  be  an  ex- 
tra charge  of  not  less  than  15  cents  per' 100  lbs  and  for 
paper  cut  or  trimmed  3  or  4  sides  there  will  be  an  ex- 
tra charge  of  not  less  than  25e  per  100  lbs.  To  cover 
wastage  in  trimming,  weight  of  papei*  in  the  case  of 
paper  trimmed  3  or  4  sides  shall  be  figured  at  5%, 
and  in  the  case  of  paper  trimmed  one  end  and  one 
side  the  weight  of  paper  shall  be  charged  at  21/0%  ex- 
tra. A  further  charge  of  not  less  than  15  cents  per 
lOOlbs  per  cut  shall  be  made  for  every  cut  on  all  book 
and  litho  papers  when  cut  to  a  size  smaller  than  .241/2  >^ 
361/2.  It  is  provided  that  these  charges  shall  be  shown 
separately  on  the  invoices.  No  book  paper  will  be 
supplied  in  writing  paper  sizes. 

Albert  E.  Smythe,  who  has  been  in  the  service  of 
the  Toronto  World  since  1903  part  of  which  time  he 
was  the  chief  editorial  writer  for  that  paper,  has  I'e- 
signed  his  position  to  do  editorial  woi-k  for  the  Can- 
adian Newspaper  Service,  an  organization  which  will 
handle  syndicate  matter  and  aim  to  release  Canadian 
newspapers  and  other  publications  from  their  present 
dependence  on  similar  material  supplied  from  the  T'n- 
ited  States. 

D.  W.  Waddell,  cashier  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  who 
has  served  that  paper  for  upwards  of  40  years  has 
been  compelled  to  relinquish  his  duties  through  ill 
health  and  will  take  a  good  rest.  He  was  presented 
with  a  substantial  cheque  by  the  employees  of  the 
Globe  before  severing  his  connection  witli  the  paper. 

The    Ontario    Paper    Company    is    contemplating    a 


;|^100,-000   addition    to   their   plant    at  Thorold    for   the 
purpose   of   housing  a   new    |)aper   machine. 

The  Ross  Can  Company,  Limited,  of  Bowmanville. 
inannfacturers  of  tin  cans  and  paper  containers,  have 
several  heavy  presses  in  operation  cutting  out  the  flat 
tin  and  an  automatic  press  with  a  capacity  of  90,000 
impressions  per  day  will  shortly  be  installed.  Sincf 
the  new  company  was  organized  in  1919  and  moved 
from  Toronto  to  Bowmanville,  several  new  automatic 
bod.v  formers  have  been  installed  and  these  are  self- 
feeders  and  turn  out  the  finished  can  complete.  Con- 
siderable new  machinery  is  also  being  added  to  the 
paper  container  department  and  the  company  is  also 
filling  orders  for  several  rubber  concerns  for  contain- 
ers which  are  used  for  accessories. 

Dominion  letters  patent  have  l)een  issued  incorpora- 
ting J.  C.  Wilson,  Limited,  with  provisonal  directors 
from  Montreal.  The  firm  is  empowered  to  carry  on 
in  all  its  branches  the  business  of  manufacturing  and 
dealing  in  woodpulp,  paper  made  from  any  material, 
paper  substitutes,  cardboard,  etc. 

Charles  F.  Mansell  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Company,  is  back  at  his  desk  in  the  Royal  Bank  Build- 
ing, Toronto,  after  several  weeks'  illness. 

The  Toronto  offices  of  the  Hodge-Sheriff  Paper  Co. 
and  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Avhicli  were  in  the  McKinnon  Building  on  Melinda 
Street,  Toronto,  which  was  partiall,v  destroyed  by 
fire  "on  Thi;rsday  night  of  this  week,  were  badly  dam- 
aged by  water.  The  offices  were  located  on  the  fourth 
floor  and  the  two  floors  above  them  were  destroyed 
by   fire. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways  Magazine  with 
W.  J.  Whitesides  as  editor,  and  under  the  direction 
of  A.  J.  Hillis,  assistant  to  the  President,  is  about  to 
make  its  appearance  in  Toronto.  It  will  be  distribu- 
ted free  among  the  50,000  Government  railway  em- 
pjoyees.  The  first  issue  will  contain  a  leading  article 
by  the  President  D.  B.  Haniia.  The  magazine  will 
be  designed  to  show  the  employees  on  the  National 
lines  the  present  greatness  of  the  system  and  its  pos- 
sibilities. 

Miss  Cora  E.  Hind,  Commercial  Editor  of  the  Mani- 
toba Free  Press  was  honored  this  week  when  George 
Gordon  of  Oak  Lake,  Man.,  Manitoba  Director  of  the 
Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers'  Association,  on 
behalf  of  the  breeders,  presented  her  with  26  ewes, 
in  recognition  of  her  services  to  th  industry. 

Deputations  to  the  provincial  government  of  On- 
tario have  urged  the  taking  over  from  the  municipal- 
ities the  initiative  for  the  reforestation  of  the  waste 
places  in  the  province  and  working  out  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  replanting  these  areas.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  millions  of  feet  of  timber  could  be  ob- 
tained from  lands  which  are  practically  waste  ground 
at   present. 

The  present  office  in  ^Montreal  of  the  British  Trade 
Commissioner  is  at  367  Philliji's  Square  but  new  of- 
fices will  be  entered  into  shortly  in  the  Bank  of  Ot- 
tawa Building  on  St.  James  Sti'eet. 
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PAPER  MILLS  SHORT  OP  PULP. 

Filfliliur'i.  Miirrli  :i.  Himmusc  >>(  the  shortage  of 
|nil|i  six  loi-al  pain'i-  niillN  were  closcil  teiiiixn-iirilx . 
Kmir  of  the  mills  are  owiu-d  by  Hie  Filclil)iir!-'  Paper 
Ciimpaiiy  and  two  are  ot'  tiie  Croiker  Burhaiik  Cor- 
poratioii  eliaiu.  il  is  tlioiiiilil  thai  liy  Ihc  ciul  <if  the 
week  some  of  the  mills  may  re-ojieii. 

Other  mills  are  inuiiiing  at  a  disadv  aiiiat;:!'  Iieiaiisc 
of  the  shortag:e,  and  it  is  feared  they  may  l)e  fon-cd 
to  close.  A  paper  eompany  exi)eeted  several  carloaiU 
of  pulp  last  week.  Tlie  shii)ment  w;is  loi'ated  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Rivei-  ami  will  nol  arii\c  licrc  fur  sev- 
eral  days. 

N.  B.  PULP  MILL  AND  SCHOOL  DISPUTE 

Fraser  Ck)mpanies  vs.  School  Trustees  was  arfiued 
before  the  Supreme  Court  on  ilarch  '2.  The  appellant 
operates  a  pulp  mill  in  Edmundston,  N.  B.,  with  some 
property  out.side  the  town.  By  an  afrreement  with  the 
town  it  was  not  to  be  assembled  on  a  hitrher  valuation 
of  its  business  than  $100,000  and  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  its  lands  and  stocks.  The  exempt  inn  be- 
yond this  was  of  all  rates  and  taxes.  ;ind  the  nuiiii 
(juestion  for  decision  was  whether  or  iml  if  i'M-lndcd 
exemption  for  school  rates. 

Complaint,  was  also  made  of  tno  high  a  valuation 
in  any  event. 

The  court  below  held  tiiat  there  Avas  no  exemjition 
as  to  school  rates  and  uj^held  the  assessment.  .ludfr 
ment  was  reserved. 

WESTERN  WATERWAYS  WOULD   CARRY 
PULPWOOD. 

The  formation  of  a  Western  Waterway  "s  Associ- 
ation was  advocated  by  Mayor  C.  F.  Oray  of  Win- 
nipeg to  encourage  the  development  of  waterways  in 
Prairie  provinces.  As  an  examjile  of  whaf  might  be 
accomplished,  the  Ma.vor  said  that  the  .Saskatchewan 
River  could  be  made  navigable,  to  jiermit  the  ti-aiis- 
portation  of  coal  from  western  fields.  This  waler- 
M-a.v,  he  pointed  out,  runs  through  an  immense  ]iulp- 
wood  area  and  a  district  which,  is  rich  enough  in  cop- 
jier  sulphide  deposits  to  supply  the  whole  Xoitli  .\mei- 
ii-an  continent  with  sulphuric  acid. 


INTERNATIONAL  ACQUIRES   PAPER   MILL   IN. 
MAINE 

Reports  from  Bangor,  Me.,  recently  stated  tliat 
the  Aroostok  Pulp  and  Paper  Company's  jilant  had 
been  transferred  to  the  American  ]{ealty  Companv 
a  subsidiary  of  the  International  Paper  Company.  Thi' 
transfer  includes  in  addition  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
mill,  the  holding  grounds  and  shore  rights  of  the 
eompany  along  the  St.  John  River,  on  which  th  •  mill 
is  located  at  Keegan,  .iust  above  Van   ilnren. 

It  is  anticipated  that  large  additions  will  be  made 
to  the  present  plant.  It  is  reported  that  these  will 
include  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  krafl    pa|ier. 


ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS  PROFITLESS. 

London.  March  6. — William  Shaw,  member  for  For- 
far, intends  to  ask  the  Premier  if  lie  will  institute 
an  enquiry  into  the  profits  of  the  great  newspaper 
trusts  in  England. 

The  Express  declares  that  there  is  not  a  daily  paper 
here  today  showing  a  profit,  taking  commodities  at 
their  iiresent   pi-ices. 


HOWARD  SMITH  EXECUTIVE  RE-ELECTED. 

The  iiiniiial  iiieeliim  ..f  the  Ilipward  Smith  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  was  held  March  S  ijfternoon,  when  the 
statement  covering  the  year's  operations  was  ])resente(l 
to  the  shareholders.  This,  as  already  reviewed  in  the 
Pul|i  and  Paper  Magazine  was  adopted  and  received 
with  ci)iisiileral)le  satisfaction. 

The  executive  and  directors  were  re-elected  without 
cliangc,  as  folloAvs:  C,  Howard  Smith,  president; 
•lanjes  \V.  Pyke,  vice-president  :  .1.  Alex  Cameron. 
•I.  M.  Pangman,  H.  C.  Courtney.  I).  W.  Campbell  and 
•J.  Anderson,  with  Harold  Crabli-ee  as  secretary-treas- 
iirei-. 

PAPER  MAKING  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Paper  mamifacture  c()in])rises  1;>7  firms  with  aliout 
.'<.')  pai)er  mills,  :?4  roofing  l)oard  mill  ,  T.'j  ground  wood 
mills,  and  ten  cellulf)se  mills,  that  is,  40  jier  cent,  of 
the  paper  mills  of  the  old  monarchy.  The  annual  pro- 
duction in  peace  amounted  to  abmit  1S,000  carloads 
of  finished  grades  and  "^0,000  wagons  of  half-stuff. 
The  number  of  workmen  em])loyed  was  17,000.  and 
has  since  increased  about  one-half.  The  chief  raw 
material  is  abundant  in  Czechoslovakia:  on  the  other 
hand,  machines  and  other  materials  miist  be  imported 
from  without.  The  industry's  main  ob.iect  is  pro- 
duction for  ex])ort.  As  markets  there  are  in  view  the 
.Southern  Secession  States  ami  Ital.v  for  cellulose  and 
the  Levant  for  cigarette  paper.  —  Pappen  und  Holz- 
stoff-Zcitnng,  Dee.  18,  1918,  via  Newsprint  Ser.  Bureau. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  PAPER  MILLS  IN  GERMAN 
AUSTRIA. 

According  to  advices  in  the  Neue  Tag,  events  have 
made  obvious  the  necessit,v  of  fdrming  a  single  I'or- 
jxirat ion  including  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  in  the 
National  State.  The  mills  still  remaining  in  German 
Austria  are  mostly  too  small,  or  too  few,  so  that  these 
(■(imiianies  can  take  no  part  analogous  to  their  former 
imi)ortance.  It  is  now  believed  that  the  paper  com- 
panies of  (ierman  Austi-ia  must  effect  a  pooling  of 
their  interests,  and  the  Xeusiedler  mill  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  ci-ystallization  point  of  the  proposed  con- 
solidation.— Pap]ien    und    IIolz.stoff-Zeitung.    December 

Is.   nil!). 

FAILURES  IN  PAPER  BOX  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  \iiii(ins  siilMlixisions  ot'  the  l':ipei-  Industry 
the  manufacture  of  |)aper  boxes  is  apparently  the 
most  uncertain.  In  191')  the  T'nited  States  failures 
among  |)aj)er  box  manufacturers  amounted  to  l:i  as 
against  .">  failures  in  general  paper  lines;  in  1916  the 
failure  were  S  for  boxes  and  (i  for  general  paper; 
1917  showed  6  failures  for  each:  1918  recorded  2  foi- 
jiaper  boxes  and  8  ffir  jiaper.  and  the  first  11  months 
of  last  .vear  showed  4  failures  in  each  line.  By  reason 
of  these  figures  we  believe  that  when  depression  even- 
tually strikes  the  i)aper  industry,  paiier  boxes  will  be 
among  the  first  to  be  affected. —Babson 's  Report. 

TO   INCREASE    CAPITAL   FOR   SALT   CO. 

A  cireular  .jusi  issued  li\  the  Canadian  Salt  eom- 
pan.v  states  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  sharehold 
ers  to  be  held  on  JIarch  10  a  bylaw  will  be  sultmitted 
for  ratification  increasing  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company  from  $800,000  to  -l^l .500.000  by  the  erection 
of  7.000  shares  of  $100  each.  The  company  supplies 
l>raetieall.v  all  the  salt  and  much  of  the  bleaching  pow- 
der nsi'd  in  pulp  and  |iaper  mills  in  Eastern  Canada. 


MhivIi  U,  1920. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto.  .Alan-h  0.  lUL'd.  l-"iirtlifi-  advaiic-cs  in  the 
prices  of  scvcial  lines  of  ])aper  is  tlie  feature  in  the 
market  this  week  and,  aecordiiijj'  to  the  prediction  of  one 
Toronto  dealer  wlio  is  in  close  touch  witii  trade  condi- 
tions, the  latest  increase  in  the  priceli.sts  is  but  the 
fore-runner  of  another  jump  within  a  month's  time. 
In  other  words,  it  looks  as  if  the  mills  had  decided  thai 
they  must  gret  twenty  per  cent  more  for  some  lines,  and 
instead  of  .sending  the  price  up  all  at  once  they  are  ciit- 
tiug  it  in  half  now  and  tacking  ten  per  cent  on  now  with 
another  ten  per  cent  to  come  later..  At  least,  this  is  the 
view  of  the  Toronto  dealer  rpioted,  and  other  dealei's. 
If  they  do  not  go  as  far  as  that  in  their  predictions, 
agree  that  the  trade  is  yet  a  long  way  distant  from 
lower  prices,  [n  the  box  board  branch  of  the  industry, 
new  price  lists  sent  out  In-  tlir  mills  at  the  first  of  this 
month,  show  a  ten  |)cr  ci'iit  addition  to  the  prices  that 
have  been  prevailing  for  the  jiast  three  weeks,  a  fair- 
ly substantial  increase  having  been  made  less  than  a 
month  ago.  For  instance  pidp  folding  board  that  was 
I  hen  selling  at  $103  a  ton  is  now  quoted  at  $113:  news 
board  that  was  $87.50  is  now  $96.25;  chip  and  straw 
iioard  has  gone  from  $80  to  -$88;;  Manila  lined  chip  has 
gone  from  $95  to  $104.50;  ^Manila  lined  news  single 
from  $100  to  $110  and  Manila  lined  news  double  from 
$110  to  $121;  patent  coated  is  now  $176  a  Ion  instead 
of  $160  and  No.  1  news  pulp  back  is  $154  instead  of 
$140.  Other  box  board  lines  are  np  aeeordingl.v  and 
the  new  prices  still  carry  with  them  the  proviso  that  oi'- 
ders  will  only  be  accepted  for  delivery  at  prices  ]ire- 
vailing  at  date  of  shipment.  While  the  new  lists  are 
supposed  to  cover  April  shipments,  a  number  of  the 
mills  are  booked  so  far  ahead  that  they  cannot  accepi 
orders  for  filling  next  month;  any  quoting  that  is  done 
will  be  on  the  ten  per  cent  increase  basis,  f.o.b.  railway 
dejjot  a1    point   of  shijiment. 

Bonds  and  writing  papers  have  undergone  a  some- 
what similar  advance,  the  highest  grade  of  white  record 
selling  as  high  as  57c  in  small  quantities  while  the  me- 
dium grade  papers  are  quoted  from  37i/4e  to  451/20  in 
small  lots.  Kraft  paper  has  also  gone  up  half  a  cent. 
and  is  now  121/2P  in  small  lots  or  IIV4C  in  ton  lots.  The 
latter  commodit\-    !=;  i-ominii   in  a  little  more  freel\-  linl 


in  common  with  all  other  lines,  il  is  difficult  for  the 
dealers  to  link  up  with  an.\ihing  like  the  quantity  they 
could  handle.  There  is  a  big  shortage  in  Manilas  and 
many  orders  are  in,  that  cannot  be  filled  for  some  time 
to  come,  while  there  is  a  big  demand  for  grease  proof 
papers,  25-lb.  bleached  being  (jnoted  at  30c  and  20-lb 
at  ."nc  f.o.l).  mill. 

I'oaled  papers  have  also  joined  in  tlir  gmei'al  ad- 
vance. The  latest  price  list  sent  onl  by  the  (ieoi'gc- 
town  ( 'oated  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  this  week  states  that 
owing  to  the  extreme  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  stock 
and  material  the  company  were  compelled  to  revise 
their  lists.  Standard  coated  book  and  litho  is  now  quot- 
ed at  12'!4c,  and  superfine  coated  book  and  litho  now 
rub's  a1  13-V|,  phis  40c  per  100  lbs.  for  cases,  f.o.b.  mill. 
Prices  only  apply  to  the  stock  at  present  in  course  of 
manufacture  and  sales  are  made  subject  to  the  pre- 
vailing price  at  time  ol'  shipment. 

Speaking  generally,  ther(!  is  still  a  great  shortage  ol' 
nearl.\-  every  line  of  pa])er  and  the  mills  are  experienc- 
ing the  greatest  difficulty  in  meeting  the  demands  be- 
ing made  upon  their  resources.  Raw  nuiterial  is  still 
extremely  hard  to  procure  and  this  condition,  added  to 
the  constantl.\-  increasing  pay-rolls,  the  high  cost  for  rag 
and  other  stock  and  chemicals  and  the  difficulty  in 
getting  coal,  has  had  the  effect  of  advancing  the  prices 
in  most  lines  of  paper.  The  reduction  of  the  discount 
on  toilet  papers  from  15  to  10  per  cent  has  meant  a  five 
per  cent  inci'ease  in  thai  line  and  the  now  jirice  came 
into  effect  a  few  days  ago. 

Both  ground  wood  and  suljiliilr.  allhough  firm  in 
price,  are  hard  to  get  and  there  is  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  tlum,  although  pulp  wood  is  being  taken 
out  a  littb'  more  freel.v  now  since  the  weather  condi- 
tions have  improved. 

Discussing  the  shortage  of  paper  and  raw  material,  a 
Toronto  dealer  jiointed  out  that  the  Canadian  trade  had 
been  thrown  ])]etty  much  on  its  own  I'esources  for  some 
time  past,  and  had  had  no  outside  market  lo  draw  u|) 
on.  .Advices  from  \nrwa\  and  Sw('(h'n  are  to  Ihc  el'fecl 
that  tlu'.v  will  not  \n'  able  lo  i'\p:n'l  nnicli  of  their  ma- 
terial for  several  ,\ears  lo  come,  wliich  means  that  both 
gi'oundwood  and  sulphite  supplies  from  those  countries 
will  be  >hnt  off  from  ('anadian  bnvers.     The  same  con 
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(litions  ai>pl\  in  iiructiciilly  all  eouutncs  which  hoi'flo- 
forc  could  ho  drawn  upon  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  Cana- 
dian produotion;  this  would  indicate  that  the  present 
shortage  in  raw  materials  and  finished  products  is 
l)retty  iniieh  world-wide  in  it*  eharaetei-.  Nor  is  there 
hut  very  little  American  stuff  coming  in,  excepting  a 
few  of  the  higher  grade  papers.  The  Toronto  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  eastern  mills  told  the  Pulp  and 
Pajjcr  Magazine  that  he  had  gone  across  the  line  with 
a  cheque  from  his  firm  for  $15,000  with  which  to  buy 
certain  grades  of  paper  required  to  fill  long-standing 
orders  and  returned  with  the  cheque  but  not  the  goods. 
Even  if  double  the  amount  of  money  had  been  produced 
the  paper  would  not  have  been  forthcoming  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  was  net  to  be  had. 

In  most  lines  of  paper  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mar- 
ket is  pretty  bare  of  supplies  and  with  prices  mounting 
and  almost  changing  over  night,  those  in  the  trade  do 
not  view  the  conditions  with  equanimity  and  are  sigh- 
ing for  the  return  of  the  old  times  when  the  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  had  to  get  out  and  hustle  for  busi- 
ness. Salesmen  now  have  only  to  book  orders  over  the 
phone  or  from  the  morning's  mail  and  then  go  on  and 
worry  as  to  how  they  are  going  to  get  the  orders  filled. 
There  is  a  lot  of  worrying  going  on  right  now  both  on 
the  part  of  the  mills,  the  distributors,  and  the  publish- 
ers as  to  the  shortage  of  newsprint.  Very  little  sheet 
newsprint  is  being  received  by  the  jobbers  and  many 
of  the  weekly  publishers  are  experiencing  great  diffi- 
culty in  gettijig  supplies,  while  some  of  the  daily  pub- 
lishers have  been  sailing  very  close  to  the  wind,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  some  disposition  of  late  to 
recognize  the  necessity  for  economy  and  conseiwation  of 
their  white  paper  rolls. 

A  number  of  the  wholesale  stationery  and  papeterie 
manufacturing  firms  are  just  completing  their  specialty 
lines  for  next  Christmas  trade  and  the  salesmen  will  be 
on  the  road  in  a  few  days  with  samples  of  the  goods  to 
be  sold  for  the  Christmas  trade.  Although  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  getting  stock  and  very  few 
shipments  are  coming  through  from  the  mills  in  less 
than  three  mouths  after  the  order  is  placed,  the  station- 
ery and  papeterie  makers  have  had  a  remarkably  good 
year  and  are  looking  forward  to  bigger  business  during 
the  present  year.  A  feature  of  this  year's  business  is 
likely  to  be  that  very  little  imported  goods  will  be 
handled  by  the  Canadian  makers,  particularly  in  the 
l)apeterie  line  and  practically  all  of  the  goods  to  be 
sold  for  next  Christmas  trade  will  be  of  Canadian 
manufacture. 

Pulp  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp $55.00  to  $65.00 

Sulphite,   news   gi-ade    $75.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching $90.00 

Sulphite  bleached .'...$130.00 

Sulphate $85.00  to  $90.00 

Paper. 

•News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $4.00 

*News  (rolls)  in  less  than  carload  lots $4.25 

*News  (sheet)  in  less  than  carload  lots $5.25 

*News  (sheet)   in  less  than  carload  lots $5.50 

xBook  papers   (carload.  No.  1 13c 

xRook  papers   (ton  lots)  No.  1 13Vos 

xBook  papers   (carload).  No.  2 12c 

xBook  papers   (ton  lots').  No.  2 12Voc 

Ledgers 17c  up 

Sulphite  bonds    15y2C 


liiglii  tinted  bonds IBVgc 

Dark  tintel  bonds 28c 

White  Wrappings $5.25 

Writings  No.  2  (  M.F.) 13y2c 

Coated  book  and  litlio,  No  1 $14.50 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  2 $13.50 

Coated  book  and  litho,  colored $14.75 

Grey   Browna    $5.75 

Writing  No.  1  (S.C.)     ISVsc 

Fibre $8.00 

Manila,  No.  1 $8.00 

Manila  B .$6.25 

Tag  Manila    $7. .50 

Cnglazed   kraft $10.00 

({lazed  kraft $10.00 

Tissues,  bleached $1.35 

Tissues   (unbleached  sulphite)    $1.20 

Tissues,  cap $1.00 

Tissues,  manila 90c. 

Natural  greaseproof 16c. 

Bleached  grease  proof 19c. 

Genuine  vegetable  jiarchment 23c. 

Bleached  wliite  glassine 24c. 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints 9%c. 

Paper  bags,  Manila  (discount)    30 — 35  per  cent 

Paper  bags  (kraft) 40 — 45  per  cent 

Confectionery  bags,  Majiila 3'1 — 35  per  cent 

Straw  board  " $88.00 

Chip  board $88.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board $96.25 

Filled  wood  board .$99.00 

News  board $96.25 

Manila  lined  folding  board,  chip  back .$104.00 

Pulp  falding  board $113.00 

Jute  board,  No.  3 .$88.00 

White  patent  coated  board $145.00 

Grey  folding  board $126.50 


*Government  fixed   price  to  Canadian  publishers. 
xThese  prices  are  for  machine  finish,  superealender 
one-half  cent  higher. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  IMarch  G. — Tiglitiicss  of  supplies  is  the 
outstanding  characteristic  of  the  paper  market  in  New 
York,  and  reports  from  other  large  distributing  and 
consuming  centres  in  the  States  tell  of  very  nuich  the 
same  conditions  i)revailing  as  locally.  Severe  weather 
throughout  the  eastern  section  of  the  country  has  badly 
crippled  transportation  facilities,  and  shippers  have 
been  occasioned  exceptional  difficulty  in  moving  freight 
for  several  weeks,  with  the  result  that  supplies  of  paper 
have  been  frequently  held  up  at  mills,  thus  creating  a 
more  pronounced  sliortage  at  consuming  points.  The 
situation  in  New  York  has  reached  a  stage  where  buyers 
are  paying  little  heed  to  matters  of  price  so  long  as 
they  are  able  to  get  paper  and  board.  Prompt  delivery 
is  what  consumers  desii-c,  and  most  of  them  are  willing- 
ly paying  premiums  in  price  to  obtain  nnich  needed  sup- 
plies. 

To  say  that  the  price  tone  at  present  is  firm  is  indeed 
piitting  it  mildly.  As  stated  above,  questions  of  price 
are  playing  "second  fiddle"  to  that  of  securing  deliver- 
ies, and  demand  during  the  past  few  days  has  clearly 
reflected  the  growing  scarcity  of  unsold  lots  of  various 
kinds  of  paper.  Local  jobbers'  stocks  are  down  to  the 
bone,  and  dealers  are  experiencing  extreme  difficulty 
in  replenishing  supplies  owing  to  delays  in    receiving 
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shipments-  from  mills.  The  freight  situation  within  the 
last  day  or  two  has  improved  in  a  measure.  Shipments 
have  oomo  thronprh  in  some  cases  from  Holyoke,  and  it 
is  understood  that  the  railroads  in  New  Entrlaiid  have 
removed  freight  embargoes,  which  should  result  in 
goods  moving  from  this  section  down  to  New  York  with 
more  rapidity. 

The  newsprint  market  rules  strong.  The  measures 
adopted  by  iiunierous  jinblishers.  including  those  of 
New  York,  cutting  down  consumption  has  had  no  in- 
fluence on  the  market  simply  because  the  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  paper  used  has  not  been  large  enough  to  have 
effect.  Even  should  the  large  city  newspapers  stop 
publishing  altogether,  which  of  course  is  highly  improb- 
able, there  would  be  sufficient  demand  to  absorb  all 
the  newsprint  mills  are  turning  out.  In  fact,  there  is 
an  extensive  demand  which  is  now  Eroine  unfilled,  and 
it  can  be  said  that  there  is  no  paper  in  sight  with  which 
to  cover  these  requirement^.  The  big  publishers  arc 
ulaying  the  game  on  their  own  behalf  and  are  not  leav- 
ing any  stone  unturned  in  their  efforts  to  fill  tlicir 
wants  for  the  year,  which  puts  the  small  town  i)ublisli- 
crs  in  a  bad  way.  The  latter,  in  consequence,  are  ap- 
l)ealing  to  their  representatives  at  Washington  to  pass 
ledslation  putting  the  brakes  on  consnmption  by  the 
bitrcity  dailies.  What  will  ultimately  be  the  net  re- 
sult of  such  conditions  remains  to  be  seen,  but  in  the 
meantnie  newsprint  manufactui-ers  the  countrv  over  are 
flooded  with  reaiu^sts  for  paper  and  are  doinsr  what 
(hev  can  to  supply  all  that  their  output  will  permit. 

Another  earsjo  of  Swedish  newsprint  has  arrived  at 
New  York.  The  steamer  Sommen,  which  arrived  here 
last  Tuesday,  brought  2,011  rolls  from  Gothenbnrcr. 
making  the  second  lara-e  shipment  of  Swedish  news  with- 
in a  )nonth.  This  paper  was  consisrned  to  thp  New  York 
American,  the  local  Hoirst  morniu"  npwspaner, 
throntrh  the  National  City  Bank.  Accordiner  to  talk  in 
the  trade,  this  Swedish  newsprint  is  bein*'  markete'd 
here  at  about  the  same  prices  prevailiner  on  domestic 
newsprint.  Just  what  the  actual  prices  paid  for  it  are. 
has  not  been  ascertained.  The  two  shipments  thus  far 
i-eeeived  have  had  no  influeiiee  on  the  market,  because 
thcv  constitute  but  "a  drop  in  the  bucket"  of  the  am- 
ount of  newspaper  that  is  wanted  by  consumers. 

Book  jiapcr  manufacturers  are  literally  deluu-ed  with 
orders.  The  average  mill  makins;  this  class  of  paper  is 
sold  far  ahead  and  is  reluctant  to  entertain  offers  of 
additional  business.  Buyers  are  scurrying  to  and  fro 
in  an  anxious  endeavor  to  locate  unsold  supplies  and  are 
nieetinsr  almost  any  price  asked  to  get  paper.  Tissues 
are  daily  firming  in  price  and  are  becoming  iniTcasing- 
ly  difficult  to  buy  in  sizable  quantities. 

Coarse  iiapers  are  in  a  strong  market  position,  witli 
mills  booked  u])  in  orders  and  with  buyers  constantlv 
seeking  further  suppli&s.  Fine  i)apers  are  aetivelv 
sought  and  rule  firm  in  price.  The  board  market  is 
steady,  and.  if  anything,  in  a  .stronger  condition.  Loss 
of  production  within  the  past  several  weeks,  owing  to 
freight  embargoes  holding  up  shipments  of  coal  and 
raw  material  has  a  telling  influence  on  the  market,  and 
offered  supplies  are  lighter  than  ever. 

GROTTND  WOOD.— The  ground  wood  market  is  firm 
to  an  extreme  degree.  Grinders  in  Upper  New  York 
State  and  in  various  parts  of  New  Euirland  who  have 
been  hamjiered  in  their  operations  by  a  lack  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  frozen  mill  sti'cams  are  practically  out  of 
the  market  as  sellers ;  in  fact,  quite  a  few  of  them  are 
looking  for  pulp  with  which  to  cover  contract  obliga- 


tions. As  an  instance  of  this,  a  local  pulp  dealer  who 
controls  the  distribution  of  the  largest  producer  of 
ground  wood  in  Canada  received  an  inquiry  the  other 
day  from  a  manufacturer  of  mechanical  pulp  involving 
the  supi)lying  of  3,000  tons  of  pulp  over  a  period  of 
months,  shipments  to  begin  in  July.  This  would  indi- 
cate that  i)rodueers  are  using  the  bulk  of  their  own 
output,  and  that  in  some  ea.ses  it  is  neee.s.sary  for  them 
to  purchase  pulp  to  augment  their  production.  Seventy 
dollars  per  ton  for  freshly  ground  spriu-e  pulp  for  spot 
delivery  is  freely  offered  by  buyers,  and  there  have  been 
out  of  the  wa.y  instances  where  sales  have  been  con.sum- 
mated  at  slightlv  higher  prices. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— All  kinds  of  chemical  wood 
pulp  are  in  active  demand  and  there  is  a  strong  tone 
to  quotations.  Offerings  by  producers  have  grown  to 
be  more  less  a  i)henoinen<>n.  and  consumers  desiring 
suj)plies  invariably  have  to  go  to  sellers  in  search  of 
same  and  then  fre(iuently  fail  to  obtain  the  tonnages 
wanted.  Tn  fact,  the  sujjply  of  available  wood  pulp 
is  characterized  by  the  same  tightness  as  marks  pre- 
sent unsold  stocks  of  paper.  Manufacturers  almost 
without  exception  either  have  no  surplus  to  sell  or  else 
have  contracted  for  their  entire  output  for  some  time 
and  are  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  do  business  at 
present.  An  outstanding  feature  of  the  market  is  the 
sharp  advancement  in  prices  on  kraft  pulp.  Buyers  of 
this  grade  of  chemical  fibre  suddenly  descended  on  the 
market  several  weeks  ago  aud  began  purchasing  in 
heavy  tonnage,  with  the  result  that  values  have  under- 
gone much  enhancement.  Foreign  kraft  pulp  has  sold 
at  close  to  5  cents  a  pound  on  the  dock  and  domestic 
kraft  of  standard  quality  has  fetched  4.50  cents  at  ship- 
ping ])oints.  Even  at  these  figures,  present  offerings 
are  limited,  as  surplus  accumulations  have  been  very 
nearly  depleted.  Imported  bleached  sulphite  has  sold 
at  8  cents  ex-dock  and  foreign  easy  bleaching  sul;)hite 
at  better  than  6  cents.  Domestic  sotla  pulp  is  virtn:dly 
unobtainable  for  prompt  delivery,  and  prices  are 
nominal. 

RAGS. — With  the  transportation  situation  clearing, 
raper  mannfacturei's  are  coming  into  the  market  for 
increased  amounts  of  raw  material,  thus  mdviiur  for 
•"■reater  activity  in  rags.  Quotations  have  underi'one 
but  little  change,  but  the  easiness  which  deve'oped  a 
few  days  ago  in  some  grades  of  stock  apparently  has 
disappeared,  and  thei'e  is  a  firmer  tone  throughout  the 
price  list.  Roofing  rags  are  sought  in  large  tonnage  and 
)irices  seem  to  have  resumed  their  upward  swintr.  Sales 
of  No.  2  |)acking  of  satinets  have  been  reported  at.  '^12 
per  ton  f.o.b.  shippinsr  points,  while  No.  1  roofing  ratrs 
are  selling  at  $75.  White  rags  of  all  ((ualities  are  e-- 
tx'cially  firm  and  are  eagerly  inquired  for.  Old  No. 
1  whites  of  repacked  variety  have  sold  at  16  cents  a 
l)Ound.  which  indeed  is  a  remarkable  price  for  these 
rags.  Thirds  and  blues  rule  quotably  steadv.  althontrh 
their  movement  has  been  checked  recentiv  by  the  un- 
favorable slu]))nng  conditions  in  New  England.  New 
cuttings  are  held  with  firmness,  and  are  sought  in  good 
volume.  New  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  continue  to  be 
ipioted  at  around  20  cents  per  pound  at  shippinsr 
po'Mts  and  are  offered  in  rather  sparse  amounts. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Waste  papers  are  moving  into 
consuminir  channels  in  steady  fashion  and  at  firm  "no- 
tations. With  wood  i)ulp  scaree  and  costly  paper 
manufacturers  are  looking  more  and  more  to  old  paper 
and  are  absorbing  .iust  about  all  the  supply  to  be  had. 
Shavings  are  priced  at  around  6  cents  a  pound  f.o.b. 
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New  York  for  No.  1  hard  whites  ami  5.50  oi-iils  for  .soft 
while  shavinjrs  of  No.  1  (luality.  Flat  stoek  of  all  kinds 
is  moving  frt'i'ly  toward  book  paper  mills,  and  No.  1 
heavy  books  and  nnifrazines  readily  fetch  :{.50  to  :i.(i() 
eents  a  jiound  at  shipping  ])oints,  while  sales  of  ledgers 
and  writings  have  been  reeorded  at  n.75  cents  at  deal- 
ers" i)oints.  Newspapers  are  actively  songht  by  board 
mills,  which  are  paying  2.10  to  2:20  cents  f.o.Ii.  New 
York  for  flat  folded  news  and  aronnd  2.75  eciits  for 
over-issue  newspapers.  Mixed  paper  is  selling  at  1.50 
to  1.60  cents  New  York.  Kraft  i)aper  is  following  the 
lead  of  kraft  pulp  and  is  rising  in  value,  with  sales  rc- 
jiortcd  at  3.50  cents  f.o.b.  New-  York  for  old  No.  1  kraft. 
OLD  ROl'E  AND  BA(}GING.— Prices  on  old  rope 
have  advanced  further,  sales  of  No.  1  Manila  rope  hav- 
ing been  noted  at  7.25  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Denuuul  is  steady  and  of  a  healthy  character,  and  deal- 
ers claim  to  be  experiencing  trouble  in  filling  all  the 
wants  of  bnyei-s.  Old  bagging  is  ((uotably  steady  at  a 
basis  of  about  3.25  cents  at  shii)ping  points  for  No.  1 
scrap. 


SEEKS  TO  CONSERVE  PULP  WOOD  SUPPLY. 

Washington,  I).  ('.— In  less  than  twenty  years  95 
lier  cent  of  the  pulp  and  i)aper  mills  of  the  enuiitry, 
mainly  those  iu  the  Ea.st,  will  have  practically  ex- 
hausted their  supjilies  of  siiruce,  hemlock  and  fir — 
the  priucii)al  woods  from  which  the  pa]>er  on  which 
newsi)apers  are  printed  are  made. 

The  annual  cutting  of  these  woods  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  and  New  York  is  approxinuitcly  3.202,000 
cords,  and  at  this  rate  the  supply  will  last  api>r()xim- 
ately  seventeen  years.  The  estimated  annual  cutting 
in  the  Lake  States  is  3,030,000  cords  and  if  continued 
will  exhaust  the  supply  in  that  region  within  eight- 
een years.  Peunsylvania.  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  with  their  smaller  forest  resources,  are 
even  worse  off,  the  annual  cutting  being  calculated 
at  1,470.000  cords,  at  which  rate  the  spruce,  hendock 
and  fir  will  last  but  ten  years.  Only  in  Alaska,  Wash- 
ington. Oregon  and  California  are  the  reserves  in  no 
immediate  danger  of  exhaustion  if  the-  cutting  con- 
tiiHics  at  the  present  rate  of  2,218.000  cords  a  year. 

These  figures,  of  si)eeial  interest  because  of  the 
Iireseut  paper  shortage,  are  included  in  estimates  com- 
piled by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  data  accumulated  gives 
additional  emphasis  to  the  demand  for  a  naticuiwide 
policy  that  will  put  jirivately  owned  forests  on  a  jier- 


maiientlx'  pi-oductive  basis  and  will  also  ix'sull  in  util- 
izing mill  waste  f<u-  paper  making. 

Even  if  the  cimnlry's  hendock,  sprin-e  and  fir  i"c- 
soilrees,  including  the  vast  forests  of  far-off  Alaska, 
are  lumped  togethei-,  the  supply  of  these  woods  will 
he  sufficient  to  meet  the  lundier  and  paper  denuuids 
for  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  assuming 
that  the  i)resent  rate  (d"  cutting  continues.  At  first 
glance  it  might  seem  that  a  luitional  supi)ly  for 
tlii-ee-fourths  of  a  century  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
worry  over  the  hnnber  (piestion  for  some  time.  But. 
as  already  stated,  95  per  cent  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills  ai'c  located  in  tlie  East;  these  are  very  expen- 
sive establishments,  (d'ten  costing  millions  of  dollars, 
and  cannot  be  moved  conveniently  to  new  locations 
nor  can  wood  be  shipped  to  them  convenientlx"  from 
great  distances. 

\'\y  to  ten  years  ago  the  rniled  Slates  was  scdf- 
sup]iorting  with  regai'd  to  newsprint,  but  within  the 
last  decade  the  consumption  has  exceeded  home  pro- 
duction and  promises  to  do  so  inei-easingly.  In  view 
of  this  situation  two  altei'natives  present  themselves, 
according  to  f(n-est  service  experts  and  representatives 
ol'  large  wood-using  industries.  The  c(uintry  must  de- 
l)eud  iuci-easingly  upon  Canada,  eventually  abandon- 
ing numy  of  its  own  nulls,  or  the  luit ion's  policy  with 
regard  to  its  private  forests  nnist  be  radicall.v  changed, 
(^anada  has  now  90  pajjcr  ami  pul))  mills  which  ]>ro- 
duce  ajiproxinuitel.v  2,700  tons  of  pajKM-  a  day  of 
\\  liich  87  per  cent  is  available  for  ex])ort.  Of  all  suj)- 
plies  of  paper,  wood  and  pulp  used  by  the  United 
States  about  one-third  now  comes  from  Canada. 

The  forest  .service  ])oints  out,  however,  that  whether 
paper  interests  rel.v  increasingly  upon  Canada,  or  up- 
on increased  use  of  our  Western  resources,  in  either 
i-ase  these  are  temporary  expedients.  In  the  long  run 
the  coiuitry  nuist  solve  the  jiaper  jiroijlem  on  the  basis 
of  a  |)ermanent  M'ood  supply.  To  this  end  it  is  urged 
that  the  mill  waste  be  utilized  for  ))aper  making  and 
that  the  forests  of  this  country  be  regenerated  and 
administered  on  a  more  productive  basis. 

Even  more  important  than  the  utilization  of  mill 
waste  is  the  regeneration  of  the  forests  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  paper  industry  in  the  I'nited  States. 
The  policy  of  wastefull.v  cutting  the  forests  and  mak- 
ing little  jirovision  for  future  growth  must  be  aban- 
doned speedil.v,  say  forest  experts.  It  tln^  future  oper- 
ations should  he  so  conducted  as  to  secure  im-reasing 
re])roduction  of  trees  valuable  for  lumber  and  pulp. 
— Press  Report. 
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EDITORIAL 


ARE  WE  TO  HAVE  OVEE-rUODUVTWi\ / 
A  statemeut  was  made  a  short  time  ago  that  ninety 
paper  machines  are  on  order  for  mills  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Twenty  of  these  are  said  to  be 
for  high  grade  papers.  That,  of  course,  leaves  a  chance 
for  quite  a  wide  distribution  of  the  remaining  seventy 
among  the  other  standard  divisions  of  the  industry 
such  as  newsprint,  boards,  wrappings,  tissues,,  build- 
ing papers,  etc.  'With  the  enormous  demand  for  news- 
print which  exists  at  the  present  time  and  which  gives 
some  evidence  of  continuing  somewhat  into  the  future, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  most  of  the  new  production 
contemplated  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  will  be  in 
this  field.  Various  estimates  have  been  made  as  to 
the  actual  amount  of  shortage  based  on  present  con- 
ditions and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  for  the  past 
year  or  two  the  increase  in  consumption  has  been  run- 
ning away  from  the  increase  in  production.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  recent  rapid  rate  in  the  in- 
crease of  consumption  of  newsprint  can  be  maintained 
very  long.  In  fact  the  curve  showing  increase  in  con- 
sumption is  already  beginning  to  flatten  out  to  some 
extent.  It  may  be  said  that  the  volume  of  advertising 
carried  by  the  average  daily  paper  has  now  reached  a 
stopping  place  and  marks  a  new  measure  of  demand 
for  newsprint  and  that  from  now  on  we  shall  see  an 
increase  the  demand  conimniisurate  to  the  reading  pop- 
ulation. The  latter  is  of  course,  a  measure  of  tlie  ex- 
tension of  educational  facilities  and  the  gradual  ma- 
turity of  the  generation  of  children  immigrants  and 
the  native  born  children  of  immigrant  parents  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  Such  a  curve  would  lie 
approximately  parallel  to  the  avei-age  curve  for  the 
period  through  which  we  have  passed  just  prior  to  the 
recent  jump  in  newsprint  consumption. 

This  recent  jump  in  the  consumption  curve  has  put 
a  very  severe  strain  on  the  industry  and  in  spite  of 
lieroic  efforts  to  keep  the  machines  at  more  than  nor- 
mal capacity  the  production  has  not  been  equal  to 
the  demand.  The  powerful  papers  of  the  cities  have 
not  only  used  up  their  regular  contract  amounts  but 
have  gone  into  the  open  market  and  bid  up  the  price 
to  a  figure  which  has  made  the  industry  appear  to  be 
a  veritable  gold  mine  for  the  investor.  Some  promot- 
ers will  like  to  take  advantage  of  these  circumstances 
and  get  intft  the  game,  some  for  the  first  time  and 
some  for  larger  developments.  There  i)robal)ly  never 
was  a  time  when  investment  could  be  nifule  in  ;i  more 
stable  industry.  Yet  there  are  possibilities  for  a  slump 
before  many  years  because  of  over-productiou.  The  in- 
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dustry  did  not  expand  normally  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  ten  years  if  this  consideration  is  based 
on  the  growth  of  the  newspaper  reading  public.  In 
Canada,  however,  the  industry  has  developed  rapidly 
enough  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  growth  in 
the  United  States  so  that  imtil  about  a  year  ago  the 
market  was  fairly  well  supplied.  There  was  a  steady 
demand  for  newsprint  during  the  war  period  because 
tlie  people  wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on  and 
large  issues  with  many  "extras"  used  up  an  enormous 
amount  of  paper  which  the  mills  were  for  the  most 
part  able  to  supply.  During  this  time  export  demand  fell 
off  almost  entirely  whereas  it  normally  might  have  been 
expected  to  develop.  That  this  is  true  can  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  export  demand  has  developed  very 
considerably  since  it  has  been  possible  to  make  satis- 
factory sliipping  arrangements.  If  export  demand 
had  increased  along  with  domestic  demand  the  pres- 
ent situation  would  be  far  worse  than  it  is. 

It  is  a  question  of  M'hether  our  mills  of  the  next 
five  years  will  be  making  more  paper  than  the  pos- 
sibly sustained  domestic  demand  and  export  require- 
ments will  al)sorb.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  the  1921 
production  were  available  now  we  should  not  have  at 
tlie  present  time  a  shortage  of  newsprint.  It  therefore 
appears  as  though  there  would  certainly  be  plenty 
of  print  paper  to  take  care  of  normal  growth  in  news- 
papers from  now  on  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
paper  mills  that  are  contemplating  extensions  to  be- 
S'in  studying  the  export  market. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  likely  to  be  any 
very  considerable  drop  in  prices  of  newsprint  al- 
though if  over-production  is  aceessive  there  will  no 
doubt  be  some  recession.  It  is  all  together  likely 
that  the  present  high  cost  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment will  introduce  such  a  liigh  figure  for  overhead 
that  manufacturers  simply  cannot  live  on  low  pi-ices 
much  below  the  present  figures.  There  is  question 
of  the  certainty  that  stumpage  values  will  rise  and 
make  raw  material  costs  quile  a  bit  higher.  It  was 
fiill.v  anticipated  that  the  normal  growth  of  newsprint 
consumption  would  require  some  growth  in  the  in- 
dustry but  the  recent  and  present  shoi-tage  seems  to 
have  aggravated  the  somewliat  feverish  condition  of 
tliose  who  are  contem|)lMtin};-  the  inst;illii1  ion  of  news- 
print equipment. 

Other  papers  are  at  present  decidedly  scarce  and 
domestic  demand  could  keep  more  machines  in  a  state 
of  healthful  activity.  Large  exjwrt  orders'fiave  been 
consistently  refused  by  manj^  concerns  during  the  past 
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year,  ii  lliis  deinaud  Irum  foreign  sources  is  not 
largely  laKCii  up  uy  producers  lu  Europe  there  is 
every  cJiauce  for  continued  prosperity  ior  an  indciui- 
ite  period  on  the  basis  of  present  plans  for  extension, 
but  It  looks  as  if  the  growth  of  tjie  industry  is  roped 
enougii  for  satcty.  Two  things  in  particular  are  to 
be  guarded  against.  One  is  the  launching  of  economi- 
cally unsound  propositions  which,  on  the  reputation 
of  the  industry,  might  mislead  the  unwary  investor. 
The  other  is  the  establishment  or  extension  of  mills 
where  there  is  insufficient  raw  material.  The  gi'eat 
expansion  which  is  now  imminent  makes  the  conser- 
vation of  our  forest  absolutely  imperative. 


COBWEBIS. 
Our  linotype  operator  was  not  so  far  off  when  he 
set  Underwood  resolution  to  read  "underground." 


A  new  highway  from  Montreal  to  Quebec,  through 
yt.  Jerome,  Joliette,  Shawiuigan  Falls,  Grand'  Mere 
and  St.  Raymond,  is  being  promoted.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  principal  towns  on  the  route  are  paper  mill 
centres. 


A  clipping  bureau  has  sent  us  an  exchange  regard- 
ing the  supply  of  raspberry  pulp  in  Tasmania.  The 
industry  will  be  glad  to  know  that  there  are  300  to  400 
tons  available  for  export;  estimated  at  £63  per  ton  in 
Vancouver.  While  this  is  not  a  product  or  a  familiar 
mill  process,  there  are  some  papermakers  who  could  use 
it. 


Sir  Lomer  Gouin  showed  his  desire  to  provide  everj' 
possible  link  between  Quebec  and  Ontario  by  assuming 
a  delegation  that  the  oldest  province  would  go  50-50 
with  the  Federal  government  in  building  traffic  a 
bi'idge  across  the  Ottawa  River  at  St.  Anne  de  Belle- 
vue.  At  present  there  is  no  all  land  route  by  auto 
from  Montreal  to  Toronto.  And  ferrying  across  the 
Ottawa  is  not  always  a  joy. 


One  John  Morrison,  who  lives  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Man.,  has  the  idea  that  newsprint  mills  established 
on  the  basis  of  the  forests  of  Northern  Manitoba  will 
make  a  shortage  of  print  paper  impossible  in  the  fut- 
ute.  That  depends,  Mr.  Morrison,  very  largely  on 
whether  the  consumer  wants  more  than  the  mills  can 
make.  And  besides,  Ave  have  a  lurking  suspicion  that 
a  large  part  of  that  forest  is  small,  slow,  old  growth 
on  muskeag  which  will  be  hard  to  get  out,  because  of 
hauling  conditions,  paucity  of  driving  streams  and 
the  northerly  flow  of  the  main  rivers.  We  believe 
thei-e  are  two  or  three  good  paper  mill  sites  in  tliat 
country,  but  not  much  chance  of  suppljnng  the  world. 
In  fact  the  Prairies  will  in  our  time,  take  most  of  what 
such  mills  will  produce. 


The  i)coi)lc  around  Amos,  I'.Q.,  are  agitating  for  a 
l>a|)cr  mill.  The  Qucbpc  Telegraph  says  there  are  otiier 
Illinois  needed  iiioi'e,  and  at  once.  For  in.st^ince,  100 
cars  wrrr  wantcil  j'lri'  siii]ii)ing  ])iilpvvo()(l.  Fifteen  were 
sent.  .Miiylic  till'  iijitivcs  think  it  will  be  easier  to  move 
coal,  iinu'stoiu',  sulphur  and  supplies.  The  chances  are 
llicy  would  soon  have  to  bring  wood  in  by  rail  also. 

In  addressing  the  senior  class  in  Cliemistiy  at  .Mc- 
(jill  University  in  a  series  of  special  lectures  mi  Pulp 
and  Paper  Manufacture,  the  editor  of  the  Pulp  and 
Pai)er  Magazine  has  been  pleased  to  meet  several  of 
the  men  who  served  last  summer  in  pulp  and  paper 
mills.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  considerable  interest 
among  the  McGill  students  in  this  industry  and  a 
number  of  them  are  planning  to  resume  work  when 
college  closes.  Tlie  secretary  of  the  Technical  Section 
is  already  making  plans  for  enabling  student  and  mills 
to  make  connections  for  the  coming  summer.  From 
the  gratifying  reports  that  have  come  in  with. regard 
to  the  work  of  most  of  the  students  who  did  mill  work 
last  summer  there  is  sure  to  be  an  extension  of  this 
interesting  experiment. 

Last  year  most  of  the  students  were  those  who  are 
interested  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  but 
colleges  and  students  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
there  is  quite  as  much  opportunity  for  the  student  in 
other  branches  of  science  and  engineering. 


DEPENDENCE  OF  NEWSPAPERS  ON  FORESTS. 

XewspajuM's  are  absolutely  depenilent  upon  the 
forest,  through  the  medium  of  the  i)ai)er-nuiker,  for 
their  existence.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore,  that 
the  publishers  are  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
source  of  their  raw  materials.  Since  its  inception, 
the  Canadian  Commission  of  Conservation  lias  advo- 
cated the  iirotection  of  the  forests  from  fire,  the  reg- 
ulation of  cutting,  the  burning  of  slash,  the  regula- 
tion of  settlers'  clearing  fires  under  the  permit  system, 
and  the  requirement  that  railways  take  adequate  pre- 
cautions against  the  occurrence  and  spread  of  fires 
due  to  railway  agencies.  W^ith  the  adoption  of  these 
measures,  towards  which  an  excellent  beginning  has 
been  made,  the  forest  will  have  a  reasonable  chance 
of  existence.  It  will  eventually  reproduce  itself,  and 
continue  the  supply  of  pulpwood.  ^luch,  however, 
still  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  these  directions. 

Immense  areas  of  Canada  are  suitable  only  for  forest 
growth.  These  should  be  permanently  set  a|)art.  ex- 
isting young  growth  protected,  and  denuded  areas  re- 
planted. The  crop — for  the  forest  is  a  crop — Avhile 
a  long-time  investment,  would  be  a  paying  one,  and 
would  assure  the  continuance  of  the  pulpwood  supply. 
The  price  of  pulpwood  and  its  product,  newsprint, 
to-day,  is  high,  and  will  very  probably  remain  .^o,  due 
to  the  heavy  demand  and  the  higher  cost  of  produc- 
tion. The  intensified  cutting  of  the  forest  to  meet 
this  demand  makes  it  necessary  that  every  precaution 
be  taken  to  protect  what  we  have  and  tv  take  measures 
for  the  reproduction  or  replanting  of  forests  on  our 
cut-over  or  burned-over  lands  to  add  to  the  supi^ly. 

In  the  interests  of  self-preservation,  the  newspapers 
shotild  do  everything  possible  to  educate  public  ojiinior 
on  the  necessitv  of  taking  care  of  forests. 
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The  Titration  of  Cellulose 

{Continued  from  Last  Issue.) 

The  samples  of  sulphite  cellulose,   previously    men-  Sample  No. 

tioued,  Kiius  I  33    (bleached  aud    unbleached)     after  Kuus.  i  34  bi.— 

eight  extractions  were  converted  into  hydn.-cellulose  32.0  -le.e  -7.72  -i.40  -0.97  -0.50  -0.67  -0.32  -0.03    0.      -0  08 

by  covering  them  with   2.8  per  cent   sulphurous  acid ;  Sample  No. 

they  were  then  filtered  through  a  Buchner  funnel  and  Hy  i — 

heated  for  24  hours  to  40°  C.     Here  both  samples  be-  l^^    J,^    „^33    ^,,    ^^^    [^^    J,^    „^3^    J^    ^^o 

came  darkish  m  part,  but  they  were  washed  out  with  sample  No. 

water   until   litmus   paper  was  not   colored ;   then   both  Hy  vii — 

were  extracted  and  titrated  in  the  way  previously  de-  12         34         56         78         9       10 

,.,1                                                                                 ^     r-                    .  J  Qg      Q32     0.25     0.26     0.30      0.19      0.12      0.26      0.58     0.31 

In  a  like  manner  a  sample  of  sulphite  cellulose,  Kuus  Oxycellulose 

I.  34    (bleached  and  unbleached)    was    converted    into  p^.^,^   ^j^g   sulphite   cellulose    previously    mentioned, 

hydrocellulose,  with  the  exception  that  saturation  was  Kuus.  I  35  (bleached  and  unbleached),  after  numerous 

done  with  one  per  cent  sulphurous  acid  and  that  dry-  extractions   oxycellulose   was   thus   prepared:   About    5 

mg  was  carefully  carried  out  first  at  the  ordinary  tem-  ^^^^^  „f  ^j^^  substance  was  treated  with    200    c.c.    of 

peratiire  for  12  hours,  and  later  at  60     for  5    hours,  ^^g^^^^  hypochlorite  solution  containing  3.44  grams  of 

let  these  samples  were  not  carbonized  in  any  degree  .^^^-^^    (verksamt)    chlorine,   whereupon    the    solution 

Finally    expermients  were  made  with  two  samples  of  ,,.^,  q^^j.^iy  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide  and  kept  for 

hydro-cellulose  Hy  I  and  Hy  ^  II    ot  which  Hy  I  was  g„  -^^^^^^^  ^j  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  4O0  p.     Of  the  original 

produced  from  \  oikka  sulphite  cellulose  by  heating  for  ^^j^j     j^^^  ^,^^^^,^^  ^j^^  ^.^^.^^^^  contained  as  active  chlorine 

about  two  hours  with  1.8  per  c^ent  sulphuric  acid  under  ^^^j     ^^^^^^  ^^^^           ^^^^      ^,^^  ^           ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

a  pressure  of  2  to  2.5  atmospheres      The  product  was  ^^^^^^  ^^-^^  ^,^^  25  c.c.  of  the  same  required  for  titra- 

washed  out  several  times,  tirst  with  water,  and  tmallv      <.- „•+,    „,      „i   v.i    1  •  ■   j-     ^       a  c      /m\ 

■^,       T,   ^        ,        ,    ,.           ,  .,    XT    -VTTT                 J       J  tion  With   phenolphthalein   as  indicator  4   c.c.   of  n/10 

with  a  dilute  soda  solution,  while  Hv  VJl  was  produced  T^rixj      it-                         j-       ^              -j  ^-^        e  n  cmi 

J.          T^                      1   1  •*         11   1         i      \      t-        e       e  KOH  solution,  corresponding  to  an  acid  titre  of  0.016-n. 

from  Kymmene  sulphite  cellulose  hv  heating  tor  tour  _,,         t   ^          .,         1  .   •      ^                 .     ■■              ,    • 

,                 ,                              cu4.oc:4.          I,             -ii  the  substance  thus  obtained  was  washed  several  times 

hours  under  a  pressure  or  about  2.5  atmospheres  with  .,,         ,        j  •   i     ^   ^no   m          i        i       •     i       t^    1     i 

■,.,    ,         1   ^■         e      A-        I,-     1   V,  +          ^       1  with  water,  dried  at  40     C,  and  pulverized.      It    had 

a  dilute  solution  01  sodium   bisulphate,   and  only  one  ..       ,         .     •  . •        c           1,   ,             <•  ^^         ^           ^  ■ 

,  .           X     -.1,       .                   J  the  characteristics  01  oxycellulose  as  lollows,  bv  cooking 

washing  out  with  water  was  made.  -it.     u    t   -i.                  1              ^^           1       \,  '    ^  •   • 

In  estimating  the  exact  behavior  of  the  whole  series  ^  J  f^^^''^  ^^J'.  ^  ^^'•""f  y'^}^\  ?'>\^\  ^y  '^^^""J^g 

e  ,-,                 ^       e  \    J        11   1              1         a      ■      ■  With  basic  dyes   (victoria  blue,  luchsm)   it  gave  a  far 

or  these  samples  01  hydrocellulose,  a  clear  idea  is  given  .    ,        '     ,       ,,            ,•              „   ,           m>       ^ 

,,,■',             ir,  i   ii,             I,  i                          -1  more  intense  color  than  ordinary  cellulose.     The  char- 

bv  the  circumstances  that  these  substances  are  easily  ,     •  .•                 ,    ,            £■     n              i_     ,1     j,  ,,      - 

1 1    I  .         f              -,       1,  i  iu     1  t        •     *•  acteristies  as  a  whole  are  iinally  seen  by  the  lollowing 

crumbled  to  a  ime  powder,  but  the  determinations  are  1  .f     1  f           . 

further  established  by  the  following  analytical  figures:  j     ■        a 

Alkali    Used   in   Titrating  th^    Filtrate.  o^ate°oTp°tion 

,         ,     ,,                  ^            ,,            ,„     ,.  Water  absorption  g^^pj^                        Copper  No.         Alkali           power  of  the 

Sample   No.  Copper  No.         Alkali  of  the  , .„,■, i„i,.,-,.         .,_        ^  . 

^    ,^         ,    ....^     ,    ,              ,    .           „  (uncorrected)   solubility,     dry  substance 

(uncorrected)     solubility.'   dry    substance.-  Oj-vcellulose  from 

'^'-^-  I    ''    r ■ fl  lll"°  Ti'^'  Kurr's^VnT 

Ku^us.  I  u  unbi.-.: : : : : :    tl       lli%        l^        -  " -  »" '*■'       ^^-^^^        ^-^^^^ 

Hy   I 4^4             41.4/0              10^24 7<  This  Sample  of  oxycellulose  was  then  extracted  and 

Hy   VII 4.3                                  ii.87''e  titrated   according  to  the  method  previously  pursued. 

bv  which  the  following  result  was  reached  on  5  grams 

1  Cf.    Schulz:    Zur   Kenntnis   der   Celhiloseai ten.    Berlin    19,11.  r.     ■,              1     ,                  •            •            ,  •              j.-        j.             c        /inn 

=  The    drying    test    took    place    ina    glass    tilled    with    water  2!^'^^''^^^^^'"'''    ^'^^1  '°   ^"^'"^    Centimetres    of   n/100 

under  a  glass  cover  until  all  the  samples  reached   constant  HCl.     The  mmus  numbers  have  the  same  meaning  as 

weight.  that  given  in  the  other  tables : 

Results    of    the    extractions    and    titrations    calculated  Quantity   of  Acid    Used    in   Titrating   the    Filtrate. 

on  5  grams  of  dry  substance  are  reproduced  in  the  fol- 

lowing  table   in   cubic   centimetres   of   n/100   HCl,    w     kuu^  r"  ss^unw"! -1.36  -0,33  -0.03  -0.03    0.15    0.15    0.27 

which  the  minus  figures  given  show  that  the  water  sohv-         —     ••   —   ibi -i.4i  -0.58  0.56  -0.06    0.12    0.12 

ble  extract  had  an  acid  reaction  and  also  that   a   con- 
sumption of  alkali  occurred :  '^^c  results  so  far  obtained   may  be  summarized   in 

the  following  propositions: — 

Quantity  of  Acid  Used  in  Titrating  the  Filtrate.  (-"I  ■)   Ry  titration   with    iodine-eosin    as    indicator   the 

Sample  No  water  of  the  Kymmene  river  had  an  alkaline  reaction 

Kuus.  I  33  unbi.—  'ind  showed  an   alkali  titre  of  about  0.00014-n   in   OH 

12            34            56            78            9          10  Jons. 

^-83.5  -38.4  -7.01  -3.84  -180  -0.58    0  16    0.-.4    0.42    0.50  ^o)    The  aqueous  extracts  of  nearly  all  the  samples' 

KuuiT^'sSbi—  "^  sulphite  cellulose  in   the   experiments  showed   a   de- 

■        2         3       4         5        6         7         B         9       1"  cidedlv    alkaline   reaction.      With    repeated    extractions 

-53.7  -22.9  -2.72  -2.20  -0.91   -0.49  -0.04    0.9.T    0.20    o.iin  „.itli  distilled  Water  the  alkalinity  meanwhile  showed  a 

Sample  No.  I'larked   fall   and  with   several   samples  the  last  extrac- 

Kuus.  I  34  unbi. —  ,.                                 .              ^      i           •                                  i-    i^i           -i 

12         3       4         5        6         7        s         9       10      11  '  loiis  were  nearly  neutral,  or  in  some  cases  slightly  acid. 

-43.3  -17.4  -6.80  -1.31  -0.97  -0.47  -0.53  -0.20    0.02    0.06    0.03  111   uiost  cases  bleached   cellulose   from   the  beginning 
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sliowed  a  somewhat  weaker  alkaliue  reaction  than  the 
corresponding  unbleached,  and  was  more  readily 
brought  to  a  neutral  point  than  the  unbleached. 

(3)  Some  samples  of  cellulose,  which  were  exposed  to 
heating  at  100°  C,  showed  a  marked  acid  reaction  from 
that  point,  which,  however,  with  repeated  extractions 
with  water  became  increasingly  weaker,  and  finally 
went  over  into  an  alkaline  reaction,  a  reaction  which  in 
other  respects  was  somewhat  stronger  than  the  sami)les 
of  cellulose  showed  before  heating.  As  will  be  shown 
from  what  follows,  cellulose  possesses  in  a  high  degree 
the  power  to  absorb  electrolytes  from  their  solutions, 
and  because  of  this  it  seems  to  me  not  wholly  incon- 
ceivable that  the  very  noteworthy  "acidify"  of  cellu- 
lose by  prolonged  heating  cannot  be  wholly  explained 
simply  by  the  absorption  of  acid  gases  from  the  air 
For  example,  in  the  same  room,  where  the  drying  oven 
with  samples  of  cellulose  is  found,  digesters  with  acid 
solutions  are  often  installed  in  close  proximity.  This 
question  seems  to  me  to  deserve  a  closer  study. 

(4)  The  sample  of  sulphate  cellulose  gave  to  water  a 
strongly  alkaline  reaction,  which  after  repeated  extrac- 
tions very  slowly  diminished.  Likewise  the  water  solu- 
ble extract  of  wood  pulp  showed  an  alkaline  reaction. 

(5)  The  water  soluble  extract  of  hydrocellulose  had 
at  first  an  acid  reaction,  but  afterwards  as  the  acid 
used  in  pi-eparing  the  hydTOcellulose  was  washed  out. 
the  acidity  of  the  aqueous  extract  diminished,  and  the 
reaction  finally  became  feebly  alkaline  of  approximate- 
ly the  same  strength  as  that  of  the  sulphite  cellulose 
lised  for  the  preparation  of  hydrocellulose. 

(6)  As  mentioned  before,  the  liquid  after  conversion 
of  cellulose  into  oxyeellulose  by  sodium  hypochlorite 
showed  a  weak  acid  reaction.  Similarly  this  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  circumstance  that  the  first  water  soluble 
extract  of  oxyeellulose  was  acid,  but  even  here,  as  in  the 
ease  of  hydrocellulose,  the  acid  reaction  gradually 
changed  to  a  weak  alkaline  reaction  of  about  the  same 
strength  a.s  that  of  the  sulphite  cellulose  used  as  the 
original  product. 


The  restdts  mentioned  in  the  two  last  points  seem  to 
be  in  harmony  with  Richter's  conjecture  that  the  basic 
reaction,  which  is  met  with  as  an  exce]ition  in  the  case 
of  certain  samples  of  cellulose,  must  have  its  cause  in 
the  over-cooking  of  cellulose  with  the  fnrmation  of  al- 
kaline hydro-  or  oxyeellulose.  As  T  have  set  forth  pre- 
viously, the  reactions  just  named  after  several  extrac- 
tions are  nearly  the  same  in  both  hydro-  and  oxyeellu- 
I'ose  as  in  ordinary  sulphite  cellulose.  At  least  in  the 
samples  of  sulphite  cellulose  which  I  investigated,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  we  shall  find  the  reason  for  these  re- 
actions more  easily  in  the  basic  reaction  noted  in  the 
case  of  the  river  water  by  which  the  washing  out  was 
performed.  Meanwhile  should  the  basic  reactions  be 
caused  solely  by  the  moisture  content  of  the  wet  cellu- 
lose (about  T.'i  per  cent),  so  it  follows:  (1)  In  connec- 
tion with  the  titrations  previously  carried  out  with  the 


Quantity  of 
substance  Acid 

used         usod  1  2 


river  water  that  the  acid  used  on  about  20  grams  of 
wet  cellulose  with  about  5  grams  of  dry  substance  and 
1")  grams  of  water  represented  about  0.2  c.c.  of  n/100 
HCl,  while  in  the  same  work  higher  values  are  often  ob- 
served and  (2)  the  reduction  of  the  basic  reaction  de- 
l)ending  upon  the  complete  elimination  of  the  river  wa- 
ter by  washing,  is  decidedly  quicker  than  that  which 
is  observed.  The  only  reason  for  this  which  remains  is 
that  the  basic  reactions  of  cellulose  are  in  some  measure 
related  to  the  basic  reactions  of  the  river  water,  but 
that  the  cellulose  fibres  absorb  from  the  water  and 
coni^entrate  in  themselves  thos  esubstances  with  a  basic 
reaction  which  the  water  contained ;  these  can  be  ex- 
tracted again  from  the  cellulose  only  with  extreme 
slowness  by  means  of  pure  distilled  water.  To  deter- 
mine this  great  adsorptive  power  in  ordinary  cellulose 
as  well  as  in  hydro  and  oxyeellulose  the  researchs  which 
follow  were  made,  and  those  show  the  same  thing, 
that  the  adsori)tive  jiower  is  about  equally  strong  in 
acids  and  bases;  hence  one  can  conjecture  that  all  con- 
tain electrolytes.  Here  one  may  recall  the  researches 
of  Schwalbe  and  Kohsam  on  the  adsorption  by  cellulose 
fibres  of  solutions  of  aluminium  hydrate  and  aluminium 
sulphate    (Wocheiiblatt    f.    Pap..    1012.    1 4.')4. 

Absorption  of  Basic  Substances  From  the  Water  of 
the  Kymmene  River. 

The  cellulose  samples  jireviously  mentioned  were  ex- 
tracted many  times  Ky  2.3  (4.90  gr.  dry  substance'!  and 
Ky  24  (4.87  gr.  dry  s\ibstanee),  treated  further  with 
l.'')0  c.c.  of  Kymmene  river  water,  shaken  thoroughly. 
filtered,  mea.sured.  titrated,  and  estimated  in  terms  of 
the  original  volume.  The  acid  used  in  titrating  sam- 
ple Ky  2.3  re]. resented  0.76  c.c.  n/100  1101  and  sample 
Ky  24  re.inired  0,82  c.c.  n/100  HCl.  Since  1.^0  c.c.  of 
the  same  water  u.sed  2.42  c.c.  of  n/100  HCl  by  direct 
titration,  one  finds  that  the  two  samples  of  cellulose 
absorbed  considerable  (|uantities  of  substances  of  alka- 
line reaction  from  the  water,  corresponding  in  sample 
Kv  23  to  l.fifi  c.c.  of  n  TOO  alkali  and  in  sample  Kv  24 
to  l.fin  c.e.  of  n/100  alkali. 
Adsorption  of  Acids  From  Dilute  Aqueous  Solutions. 

The  ex])criments  belonging  to  this  ]iart  of  the  sub- 
ject were  thus  carried  out :  Tlie  fixed  substances — the 
different  kinds  of  cellulose,  hydrocellulose  and  oxy- 
eellulose from  the  determinations  just  made — -were 
treated  with  135  c.c.  of  distilled  water  and  1-5  c.c.  of 
n/100  HCl  or  H„SO^.  thoroughly  shaken  and  filtered: 
the  filtrate  was  then  measured  and  titrated.  The  re- 
sults are  estimated  in  terms  of  the  original  volume  of 
liquid.  150  c.e.  The  cellulose,  filtered  off.  wa-s  dried  at 
40°  C.  and  thoroughly  shaken  airain  with  distilled  wa- 
ter. The  alkali  consumption  of  the  filtrate  obtained  in 
c.c.  of  n/100  HCl,  is  given  in  the  followina'  table,  in 
which  the  minus  signs  of  cellulose  sample  Kuus.  T  32 
mean  that  the  later  water  soluble  extract'-,  of  this  sample 
consumed  n/100  HCl,  when  it  went  back  to  its  original 
feebly  alkaline  reaction. 

Acid    .Tdsorption 
of  The  substance 
by    the    first    extraction. 
AiKall  used  In  titr.itinp  the  filtrate         estimated   in  5  gr.  and 
3  4         5  fi         7  S         9    and  friven  in  c.  c     n/100 


Cellulose 

Kuus.  1  30    bl 4.Tr,         Il.fO^         fl.SR     0  97 

Cellulose 

Kuus.    I    32    unbl 4.35         HCl  

Hydrocellulose 

pjy    X 4.0  HCl  fi.73      0.64 

Oxyeellulose  from 

Kuus.    I    35    unbl 1.7  HCi  6.6!)     0.49 


0.37     

0.21      0.11    -0.10   -0.35   -0.35   -0.21    -0.27 


8.60 
7.63 
10.36 
24.41 


Marcli  18,  1920. 
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Adsorption  of  Alkali  From  Dilute  Aqueous  Solutions. 

The>,e  determinations  wore  carried  out  entirely  in  a 
way  analogous  to  the  experiments  with  acids  which  have 
just  been  described,  with  the  exception  that  the  first 
shakings  were  made  in  a  mixture  of  135  c.c.  of  distilled 
water  and  15  c.c.  of  n  100  KOH  solution.  The  num- 
bers in  the  -following  table  give  the  quantities  of  acid 

Quantity  o( 

substance 

used 


gr. 


1 


Cellulose 

Kuus.    I    30    unbl 3.0       11.63     1.66 

Cellulose 

Kuus.    I    32    bl 4.5  9.90     1.24 

Hydrocellulo.sp 

Hy    VII     4.0  9.82      1.37 

Oj  ycellulose 

Kuu.'J.  I  35  bl 2.4         1.74     0.61 

Sizing  of  Paper. 

On  closed  analysis  of  the  tables  previously  given  of 
titrations  of  Kuusankoski  sulphite  cellulose,  we  find 
that  the  quantities  of  acid  used  in  the  6 — 7  extractions 
in  certain  cases  amount  to  a  total  of  5  c.e.  n/100  HCl. 
Taking  those  which  can  be  extracted  with  water  the 
alkaline  substances  in  cellulose  are  represented  by  cal- 
cium compounds  with  an  alkaline  reaction — and  any 
otliers  can  very  rarely  come  under  consideration — so 
there  must  be,  against  tlie  amount  of  acid  used,  an  equal 
C'aO  quantity  of  1.4  nig.,  or  0.028  per  cent  of  the  quan- 
tity of  cellulose  (5  gr.). 

"With  respect  to  the  question  concerning  the  action 
which  the  alkalinity  of  cellulose  may  eventually  have 
on  the  sizing  of  paper,  T  will  mention  here  Klemm's' 
exhaiLstive  discussion  of  the  relation  between  the  alum 
requirements  of  paper  sizing  and  the  water  of  manu- 
facture, or  quantity  of  calcium  oompounds  in  the  cellu- 
lose. The  author  just  named  observes  on  this  point 
that  "the  alum  requirement  conditioned  by  the  water 
of  manufacture  is  three  times  that  of  the  amount  of 
alum  whose  .sulphuric  acid  content  is  necessary  for  the 
combination  of  the  alkaline  calcium  oxide  previously 
combined  with  carbonic  acid." 

A)ip]ying  this  rule  to  the  case  in  hand  which  1  con- 
sider not  inapplicable,  for  the  CaO  content  of  0.028  per 
cent  in  cellulose  there  must  be  a  content  of  aluminium 
sulphate,  estimated  as  A1,(S0J3  -|-  18  HnO  , equal  to 
0.33  per  cent  of  the  cellulose,  not  including  the  quan- 
tity of  aluminium  sulphate  which  may  be  consumed  by 
the  calcium  compounds  subsequently  added  in  the  wa- 
ter, togethei'  with  that  which  is  used  for  precipitating 
the  rosin.  The  two  factors  just  named  can  be  consid- 
ered in  a  given  mill  as  fairly  constant,  but  this,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  the  case  with  the  quantity  of  alumin- 
ium sulphate  required  for  the  CaO  content  of  cellulose. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  to  be  found  here  a  certain 
possibility  that  this  determination  does  not  always  give 
such  an  inconsiderable  quantity  as  that  in  the  forego- 
ing deseri|itions,  according  to  the  titrations  of  cellu- 
lose carried  out.  How  far  such  titrations  give  results 
of  practical  value,  however,  cannot  be  said  unless  one 
carries  out  extensive  determinations  simultaneously 
with  observations  of  the  sizing  fastness  of  paper,  pre- 
]iared  from  cellulose  of  different  alkalinity. 

In  one  of  the  tables  i)revinusly  given  it  is  shown  that 
-ingle  sam])les  of  sulphate  cellulose  investigated  had  a 
very  hisb  alkalinitv.  All  conclusions  in  the  case  of 
this  substance  certainly  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this  re- 


used for  the  different  extractions  iu  e.c.  of  n/100  HCl : 
The  data  afforded  by  the  numbers  in  the  last  two 
tables  1  cannot  consider  to  be  sufficient  for  any  extra- 
ordinary conclusions,  yet  1  cannot  pass  over  tlie  oppor- 
tunity to  fix  the  attention  on  the  especially  .strong  ad- 
sorption affinity  of  the  samples  of  oxyeellulose  investi- 
gated both  for  acids  and  alkalies. 

Acid    absorption 
of  the  substance 
by    the    first    extraction. 
.A.cid    used    in    titrating   the    filtrate         estimated  in  5  gr.  and 
^  4         5  B         7  S         9    and  given  in  c.  c     n/lOO 


0.72      0.54     0.45      0.48      0.34      0.20     0.26 


27.62 

search,  but  I  will  observe  here  that  there  is  an  essential 
difference  in  the  fact  that  the  alkalinity  of  sulphate 
cellulose  probably  depends  upon  a  remaining  content  of 
NaOH,  whie  the  alkalinity  ob.served  in  the  samples  of 
sulphite  cellulose  examined  originated  in  the  calcium 
compounds  with  an  alkaline  reaction  which  are  ad- 
sorbed by  cellulose  from  the  wash  water. 


1  Wochenblatt  f.  Pap.  1907,  2.357,  3015. 


NOTES  ON  BEATING 

By  A.  NOEL 
(Translated  for  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  of  Cana- 
da, from  La  Papeterie,  Dec.  10th,  1919.) 

The  purpose  of  the  beating  is  not  to  cut  the  fibers 
but  to  separate  and  isolate  them,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  felt  properly.  The  fibers  must  be  separated,  but 
the.y  must  also  have  a  certain  length,  to  give  them 
flexibility.  On  considering  the  method  of  working 
of  the  cylinders,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  fibers  are 
treated  alike  over  their  whole  length.  The  cylinders 
shorten  and  roll  out  the  stock;  they  are  therefore,  so 
to  speak,  the  fundamental  basis  "of  the  fabrication 
and  should  be  put  in  charge  of  an  experienced  man. 

To  obtain  the  desired  results,  the  beaterman  must 
therefore  make  his  cylinders  work  properly.  He 
should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  material  he  is 
given  (hard  or  soft  stock).  A  few  in.structions  will 
doubtless  be  given  him;  but  it  is  up  to  him  to  watch 
the  working  of  his  machine,  to  see  if  the  roll  works 
evenly  on  the  bedplate  and  if  the  stock  circulates 
properly  so  that  no  part  of  it  lags  behind  the  rest. 
A  practical  way  of  finding  this  out  is  to  drive  a  stick 
into  the  stuff,  on  each  side  of  the  trough,  and  allow 
it  to  travel  with  the  stuff;  it  will  soon  be  apparent 
if  the  top  and  botom  travel  at  the  same  speed.  Hence, 
the  beaterman  should  continually  watch  the  work- 
ing of  the  stuff. 

Many  G-erman  beaters  were  equipped  with  pro- 
pellers in  front  of  the  cylinders  to  drive  the  stock 
forward.  This  is  a  useless  waste  of  power,  as  a  pro- 
perly designed   beater  does  not  require   propellers. 

Rolls  working  on  granite  bedplates  do  not  shorten 
the  fibers,  as  they  have  no  blades;  they  merely  flat- 
ten them.  They  must  work  rapidly,  as  their  prolong- 
ed action  would  damage  the  fibers,  and  would  yield 
too  wet  a  stuff  which  would  roll  on  the  wire,  would 
drain  with  difficulty,  would  not  felt  properly,  and 
could  be  advantageously  used  only  for  parchment, 
grease-proof,  or  similar  pa])er.  In  such  a  machine, 
wet  stuff  is  produced  more  quickly  so  that  it  has  a 
greater  capacity.  They  will  be  very  useful  when  es- 
parto shall  come  into  more  general  use. 
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A  NEW  MACHINE  THAT  MAKES  TWINE  FKOM 
PAPER  ROLLS. 

Au  autoiiialic  uiuuliiue  Las  just  lieen  perfected  in 
Toronto  for  tlie  maimfac-ture  of  twine  from  paper,  the 
inventor  claiming  it  to  be  tiie  only  macliine  on  the 
marliet  that  will  make  paper  twine  in  the  one  oper- 
ation. 

The  machine,  when  set  up,  occupies  3x5  feet  of 
fh)or  space.  It  i.s  etiuipped  for  96  spools,  with  au  out- 
put of  140  feet  per  minute  per  spool,  or  an  approxim- 
ate total  of  15,000  half  pound  balls  of  twine  per  day, 
using  in  the  operation  18  tons  of  paper  per  day. 

The  machine  is  provided  with  a  slipway,  which  will 
take  a  roll  of  paper  up  to  four  feet  long.  The  paper 
passes  between  a  set  of  rollers,  then  on  between  a 
sei-ies  of  slitting  knives,  which  are  adjusted  to  the 
width  required.  From  these  slitting  knives  the  strips 
pass  over  a  heavy  felt-covered  perforated  steel  drum. 
This  drum  contains  the  waterproofing  material  in  the 
form  of  vai)or,  which  imi)regnates  the  pai)er  with  suf- 
ficient wateri)roofing  to  ensure  a  finished,  water- 
proofed product  and  also  slightly  moistens  the  strips, 
facilitating  i-eady  adaptability  to  the  twist.  From  the 
drum  the  strips  pass  between  another  set  of  I'ollers  to 
the  crimping  device,  which  is  a  saw-sliapcd  orifice  that 
greatly  contracts  the  spread  of  the  paper.     From  this 


crimping  device,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  accompanying 
drawing,  the  constricted  strips  immediately  enter  the 
twisting  device  which  is  a  combination  of  a  small 
opening  through  which  the  strips  are  drawn  onto  an 
automatic  turning  and  twisting  spool.  The  opening 
through  whi(!h  the  paper  is  drawn  onto  the  spool  is 
also  a  sizing  die,  ensuring  a  uniform  size  of  twine. 
From  this  it  is  then  ready  for  balling. 

The  patents  on  both  processes  and  preferred  type 
of  machine  are  owned  by  the  International  Paper  Pro- 
duets,  Limited,  of  Toronto.  P.  R.  Hoad,  a  Toronto 
man,  is  the  inventor,  and  his  brother,  E.  A.  Hoad,  a 
mechanical  engineer,  is  the  improver  of  the  machine. 
The  company  is  protected  in  tlie- British  Empire  by 
patents  pending  ajid  throughout  the  world  by  caveats 
which  are  in  process  of  formation  with  the  British 
Patent  Office.  The  company  intend  manufacturing 
the  finished  pi-oduct  in  Canada,  leasing  their  machines; 
on  a  royalty  basis  in  such  countries  as  it  wmdd  be  in- 
advisable to  export  to.  It  is  expected  that  the  pro- 
duct will  be  on  the  market  early  in  April. 


WHAT  IS  THE  LIMIT  OF  SPEED  OR  WIDTH? 

(A  Letter  to  the  Editor.) 
In  perusing  the  report  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine on  the  recent  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  the 
wide  machine  as  against  the  narrow  machine,  one  is 
struck  by  the  fact  that  to  get  any  decisive  figures  as  to 
the  relative  performance  of  so-called  wide  and  narrow 
machines,  conditions  mast  as  absolutely  the  same  as  it 
is  possible  to  get  them  on  both  machines,  such  a.s  (1) 
built  by  same  maker;;  (2)  built  on  identical  lines  (ex- 
cept to  size) ;  (3)  wires  and  clothing  made  by  one  firm 
of  identical  quality ;  (4)  machines  run  by  men  of  the 
.same  skill;  (5)  both  machines  to  be  supplied  from  some 
machine  "chest  with  identically  the  same  stock  (most 
important). 

It  appears  that  if  these  conditions  eould  be  got  at 
any  one  mill,  then  there  would  be  rea.sonable  chance  of 
securing  some  really  reliable  data.  At  the  present  time 
I'cliablc  data  seem  conspicnou.s  by  their  absence. 

Most  people  will  agree  with  the  retiring  chairman, 
that  the  whole  thing  is  a  question  of  engineering,  pure 
and  simple,  but  it  is  fairly  evident  that  the  wider  the 
machine,  the  more  perfect  must  its  mechanical  con.struc- 
tion  be. 

Another  point  on  which  little  information  was  giv- 
en is  the  question  of  increased  speed  over  the  present 
maximum  of  about  675  ft.  per  minute.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  average  pulp  mixture  can  be 
run  over  a  machine  at  anything  approaching  1,000  feet 
per  minute?  It  appears  very  doubtful :  but  in  any  ease 
it  is  useless  to  theorise,  as  a  practical  test  alone  will  give 
the  answer — that  i.s — is  it  commercially  practicable? 

As  newsprint  paper  is  practically  made  on  the  grind- 
er, the  question  of  speed  is  intimately  related  with  the 
average  length  and  felting  j)ower  of  the  ground  wood 
stock.  Anyone  who  has  been  used  to  closely  examining 
G.W.  stock  by  the  microscope  from  day  to  day  for 
years  on  end,  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  these 
i|ualities  vary  to  a  very  great  extent  even  in  24  hours, 
and  in  the  best  managed  jilant  using  Al  wood.  To  such 
a  person  the  question  of  much  increased  speed  on 
machines  looks  a  stiff  proposition. 

Dnnbtless  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  opinion 
of  mill  superintendents  on  the  two  questions:  (1)  Ulti- 
mate conceivable  limit  of  machine  width;  (2)  Ultimate 
limit  of  speed  possible  with  present  raw  materials. 


WINNIPEG  MILL  TO   USE   WASTE 

Waste  |)ai)er  is  to  be  re-milled  in  Winnipeg  by  a 
new  comi)any.  the  TJed  River  Paper  Mills  Company 
Ltd.,  according  to  an  announcement  made  by  direc- 
tors. They  expect  to  begin  operations  early  this 
year  and  machinery  is  being  installed  in  quarters  se- 
cured on  the  Red  River  near  Main  street  bridge.  Win- 
nipeg is  estimated  to  have  10,000  tons  of  waste  paper 
iiunnally.  of  which  about  half  is  collected. 

Fred  T.  Gilroy.  treasurer  and  general  manager  of 
the  company,  stated  that  the  site  comprised  350  feet 
frontage  on  the  Red  River.  The  main  building  has 
three  stories  and  12.000  feet  of  floor  space.  Installa- 
tion of  the  machinery  is  in  charge  of  J.  S.  Hughes, 
formerly  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  equipment  includes 
three  heating  or  pulping  engines,  one  refiner  and  the 
]>aper  machine  proper.  Electricity  will  he  used  for 
power. 

'Mr.  Oilroy  expects  that  25  to  30  workers  will  be 
employed  at  first.  He  estimates  that  the  price  paid 
for  waste  paper  in  Winnipeg  and  the  cost  of  collect- 
ing it  is  about  $25,000  each  year. 
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The  Theory  and  Art  of  Coloring  Paper 


(Continued  from  Last  Issue.) 


in  changing  from  one  color  to  another  on  the  paper 
machine,  either  the  machine  is  shut  down  and  felts, 
stuff  chests,  jordaus,  and  lines,  etc.,  are  carefully  hosed, 
or  else  in  case  the  color  change  is  a  slight  one,  as  for 
example  in  changing  from  a  light  to  a  heavy  shade,  a 
running  change  is  often  made  without  stopping  the  ma- 
chine. For  example,  in  a  specialty  mill  where  orders 
have  been  received  for  a  white,  yellow,  pink,  lavender, 
blue,  green,  grey  and  brown  colored  sheet,  the  follow- 
ing procedure  might  be  used.  Run  the  white  first, 
make  running  change  to  yellow,  then  wash.  Run  the 
pink  and  make  running  change  to  lavender,  then  wash. 
Run  blue  colored  sheet,  make  running  change  to  green, 
then  wash.  Run  grey  and  make  running  change  to  the 
brown  paper.  The  fir.st  paper  produced  after  each  run- 
ning change,  will  of  course,  be  off  shade  and  must  be 
rejected  and  naturally  better  results  will  be  obtained 
if  the  machine  and  chests  are  washed  after  each  indi- 
vidual run  of  colored  stock. 

Hydration  of  stock  by  beating  has  a  deeidetl  effect 
on  tlie  depth  of  the  dyed  shade.  The  more  hydrated 
the  stock,  the  less  color  will  be  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  given  depth  of  shade.  Glassine  stock,  for 
example,  requires  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  color 
to  dye  it  to  the  same  shade  which  would  be  required  to 
dye  the  unbeaten  stock. 

Naturally,  the  quality  of  the  paper  largely  deter- 
mines the  class  of  dyestuff  to  be  used  in  tinting  or  col- 
oring. It  is  self-evident  that  newsprint  paper  need  not 
be  colored  with  as  permanent  a  dye  as  would  be  used  in 
the  coloring  of  a  high  grade  bond  paper. 

The  tinting  of  news,  book  and  other  paper  by  means 
of  either  acid  or  basic  blues  shaded  b}'  a  red,  is  usual- 
ly done  by  making  a  standard  solution  of  the  colors  and 
adding  a  definite  volume  of  the  color  solutions  to  the 
beater  or  mixer.  In  this  waj',  as  very  small  quantities 
of  the  dye  are  required,  there  is  less  danger  of  varia- 
tion in  shade  of  the  finished  paper  than  if  the  dye  were 
weighed  and  added  directly  to  the  beater  or  mixer.  For 
tinting  news,  a  convenient  strength  of  the  stock  solution 
is  2  lbs.  of  the  basic  bhie  to  50  gallons  of  water,  and  a 
stock  solution  of  1-lb  of  the  basic  red  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  depending  on  the  desired  shade  and  strength  of 
dyestuff  from  6 — 10  quarts  of  the  blue  corresponding 
to  1 — IY2  oz.  of  dyestuff  and  1  quart  of  the  red,  cor- 
responding to  .1  oz.  of  color  are  used  for  each  1,000  lbs. 
of  stock.  Stock  solutions  of  the  acid  soluble  blues  are 
largely  used  in  the  same  manner  for  tinting.  Only 
such  colors  as  will  not  precipitate,  coagulate  or  decrease 
in  strength  on  standing  can  be  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  stock  solutions.  With  pigment  dyes,  used 
for  tinting,  the  color  is  to  be  weighed  off  for  each  beat- 
er a-s  the  tinctorial  power  is  much  less  and  in  the  form 
of  suspension  in  water  difficulties  due  to  settling  would 
occur. 

In  the  production  of  whites  of  either  a  bluish  or  red- 
dish cast,  the  blue  dye  neutralizes  the  yellow  coloration 
of  the  stock  producing  a  greenish  shade,  while  the  red 
neutralizes  the  green,  producing  the  so-called  '"neutral 
grey."  This  grey,  which  is  really  a  degree  of  black,  is 
far  less  evident  to  the  obser%'p.v  than  the  original  yel- 
low cast  of  the  stock. 


All  of  the  larger  dyestuff  concerns  maintain  color 
laboratories  and  experienced  technical  men  to  match 
shades  at  the  mill.  It  is  advisable  in  submitting  a  sam- 
ple to  be  matched  to  send  some  of  the  same  pulp  stock 
from  which  the  paper  is  to  be  made.  It  is  the  writer's 
experience  that  laboratory  dyeings  can  safely  be  re- 
duced in  quantity  20  per  cent  in  the  mill  and  it  is  ad- 
visable to  color  the  first  beater  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  dye  used  by  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  indicated  by 
laboratory  trials.  It  is  always  easy  to  add  color,  but 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  allow  for  over-colored  .stock. 

After  hand  sheets  made  from  the  colored  pulp  or  the 
dii'ect  comparison  of  the  wet  pulp  with  stock  from  a 
previously  colored  beater  indicates  that  the  pulp  is  pro- 
j)erly  colored  and  subsequently  the  pajier  as  it  comes 
from  the  machine  shows  the  shade  to  be  slightly  off  or 
too  weak ,  the  pulp  may  still  be  brought  to  the  desired 
shade  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  the  necessary 
color  to  the  stock  in  the  chest.  Another  method  which 
was  receutl.v  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  author  is 
to  color  the  first  beater  tending  to  keep  the  shade  on 
the  light  side,  drop  three-quarters  of  the  beater  and 
after  the  paper  is  on  the  machine  add  additional  color 
if  necessary  to  the  fourth  of  the  stock  held  in  the  beater 
and  drop  the  stock  to  the  chest.  This  gives  a  more  rapid 
and  uniform  mixing  of  the  color  than  can  be  obtained 
by  adding  the  color  to  the  chest.  In  ease  the  paper 
should  be  darker  than  the  sample  to  be  matched,  then 
the  only  remedy  is  to  drop  a  beater  of  less  colored  pulp 
and  mix  the  stock  in  the  chest  with  the  expectation  of 
lightening  or  correcting  the  final  shade. 

As  already  mentioned,  calendering  and  super-calen- 
dering and  water  finishing  have  the  effect  of  darkening 
the  sheet  and  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  shade  by  such  treatment. 

Suggestions  for  the  Storing  and  Dissolving  of 
Dyestuff. 

Every  beater  room  should  be  equipped  with  a  color 
room  where  all  the  open  kegs  and  barrels  are  stored. 
The  door  to  this  room  from  the  heater  room  is  to  be 
kept  shut  and  the  floor  should  be  kept  dry.  As  soon 
as  a  keg  or  barrel  of  color  is  opened,  the  name  of  the 
color  (for  instance,  DuPont  Auramineo)  should  be 
stencilled  in  big  letters  prominently  on  the  side  of  the 
container.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  many  aniline 
dyes,  especially  under  artificial  light,  look  practically 
alike  in  their  dry  state  and  innumerable  mistakes  have 
been  and  are  being  made  by  weighing  out  color  from 
the  wrong  barrel.  This  applies  particularly  to  many 
yellows,  reds,  browns,  etc.  Every  beater  room  should 
lie  equipped  with  a  tank  to  hold  water  just  below  the 
boiling  point.  Use  a  galvanized  iron  or  copper  pail, 
put  iu  about  10  quarts  of  water,  sprinkle  in  the  color 
very  slowly  with  your  left  hand  while  stirring  with 
the  right;  not  more  than  1  lb.  of  dyestuff  should  be 
dissolved  iu  the  jail  at  a  time.  If  color  is  dissolved  in 
this  way  straining,  while  desirable,  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  The  color  solution  is  not  to  be  poured  into 
the  beater  in  one  spot,  but  carefully  distributed  all  over 
the  open  surface  of  the  beater.  In  this  way  quick  and 
even  distribution  is  accomplished.  The  .scale  for  weigh- 
ing out  the  dyes  should  be  kept  clean  and  balanced 
dailv. 
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The  Identification  and  Testing  of  Dyestuffs  for  Shade 
and  Strength. 

Idnitifivation   of  Dijvtiiffss. 

Tlu>  identification  of  dyestuffs  nMiiiircs  considerable 
experience  and  patience  in  the  study  •>*'  the  color  re 
actions  by  which  they  are  identified.  The  writer  docs 
not  believe  it  feasible  to  attempt  to  identify  colors  by 
chemical  analysis  as  the  number  of  dyestuffs  used  by 
the  paper  industry  is  large,  and  considerable  experi- 
ence is  required  in  order  to  identify  colors  by  this  me- 
thod. 

The  color  houses  identify  colors  by  notinj;  tlieir  re- 
actions and  color  chans.res  towards  a  few  sim])le  re- 
agents. The  general  jirocedure  is  about  as  follows : 
First,  determine  whether  the  dyestuff  in  question  is  a 
single  color  or  a  mixture  by  the  following  method.  ( 1  ^ 
A  small  quantity  of  the  dyestuff  is  placed  onto  the 
point  of  a  knife  or  spatula  and  gently  blown  for  some 
little  distance  onto  a  piece  of  wet  filter  paper.  The 
dyestuff,  in  case  the  sample  is  a  mixture,  is  sejiarated 
into  its  component  parts,  each  individual  dye  showing 
a  different  colored  spot.  These  spots  may  then  be 
tested  as  described  iiercafter,  by  spotting  with  various 
re-agents  to  identify  the  dye. 

2.  A  small  amount  of  the  dyestuff  is  placed  onto  a 
knife  point  and  then  blown  onto  the  surface  of  about 
10  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  placed  in  a  small 
porcelain  evaporating  dish.  If  the  dyestuff  if  a  mix- 
ture of  two  somewhat  similar  dyes  such  as  an  orange 
and  red,  a  blowout  on  filter  paper  may  be  difficult  to 
identify,  but  the  second  method  of  testing  the  dyes 
will  give  quite  different  color  inactions  with  the  acid, 
at  once  indicating  that  the  dye  in  question  is  a  mix- 
ture. 

3. — Some  dyes  are  mixtures  obtained  by  mixing  solu- 
tions of  two  coloring  matters  and  evaporating  to  dry- 
nes,s.  Such  a  mixture  can  be  determined  by  making 
successive  dyeings  of  skeins  of  cotton,  tannin-mordant- 
ed cotton  or  wool  depending  on  whether  the  mixture 
has  been  determined  to  be  a  substantive,  basic  or  acid 
color.  If  the  color  is  a  single  dye.stuff  then  the  skeins 
made  by  a  series  of  dyeings  to  exhaust  the  bath  will 
show  a  gradual  shading  down  in  strength  of  the  same 
shade.  If  the  dye  is  a  mixture  then  the  first  and  last 
dyeings  will  differ  in  shade.  Allowance  must,  of  cotirsc. 
be  made  for  variations  in  strength  of  the  different  dye- 
ing as  such  variations  often  cause  an  apparent  valua- 
tion in  shade. 
Identification  of  Cta.ss  of  Dyestuffs. 

Only  basic,  acid,  substantive  and  pigment  dyes  are 
used  in  the  paper  industry.  The  pigment  dyes  can  be 
at  once  identified  by  their  insolubility  in  water,  as  in- 
dicated when  a  blowout  is  made  on  wet  filter  paper  to 
determine  if  the  dye  in  question  is  a  mixture. 

Prepare  a  dilute  solution  of  the  dyestuff  in  water 
and  in  a  test  tube  after  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
acetic  acid,  warm  some  of  the  solution  to  which  has  been 
added  a  thread  of  boiled  out  degreased  wool  and  of  tnii- 
nin-mordanted  cotton.* 


*Taniiin-mordanted  cotton  can  l)e  prepared  by  boiling 
out  some  cotton  yarn,  then  entering  yarn  into  a  bath 
at  140"  F.  containing  :]  j^er  cent  tannic  acid  based  on 
weight  of  the  yarn.  Raisic  bath  to  200°  F..  hold  for  one 
hour.  Steep  over  night,  next  morning  wring  and 
dry,  don't  wash.  Dissolve  1  to  IV2  per  cent  tartar 
emetic  in  water,  enter  dried  yarn  at  110"  F.,  hold  one- 
half  hour,  wash  and  wi-ing  evenlv. 


(a)  The  tanninbordanti'd  cotton  is  dyed  indicating 
a   basic  color,  or 

(b)  The  wool  is  iImmI  imlicaling  an  acid  or  substan- 
tive dye. 

In  another  test  tube,  ])lacc  a  cotton  thread  and  warm 
the  dye  solution,  adding  a  little  Glauber's  salt.  If  the 
cotton  is  dyed  the  indication  is  tiiat  the  dye  in  (piestion 
is  a  direct  cotton  dye.  Remove  the  colored  cotton  thread 
to  a  fresh  test  tube  containing  di.stilled  water,  boil  to 
determine  whether  the  thread  wa.s  really  dyed  or  mere- 
ly mechanically  colored.  e 

If  the  dye  undei'  examination  colors  botli  the  wool 
and  tannin  mordanted  cotton,  repeat  the  trial  in  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  the  dvc  adding  considerable  acetic- 
acid.  If  the  dye  is  an  acid  dye  it  will  color  the  wool,  if 
basic  it  will  stain  the  mordanted  cotton.  To  substan- 
tiate whether  the  dye  is  a  basic  dye,  add  some  tannic 
acid  to  a  separate  fresh  solution  of  the  dyestuff  to  which 
has  been  added  some  sodium  acetate.  If  the  dye  is  a 
basic  dye  a  precii)itatc  of  the  tannin  dyestuff  lake  will 
occur.  The  operator,  with  a  little  experience,  can  often 
identify  the  cla.ss  of  dyestuff  to  which  the  sample  be- 
longs, by  the  difference  in  behavior  in  the  rate  and  way 
of  dissolving  of  the  acid,  basic  and  substantive  dyes  on 
making  a  blowout  on  moistened  filter  paper. 
Identification  of  the  Individual  Di/estuff. 

Having  determined  whethei-  the  dye  is  a  mixture  or 
single  product  and  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  we  are 
now  ready  to  identify  the  dye  and  subsequently  deter- 
mine the  brand  and  strengtn.  A  small  amount  of  the 
d.vestuff  is  ])laced  in  a  small  porcelain  evaporating 
dish  and  from  3  to  5  c.c.  of  cone. sulphur  acid  are  add- 
rd.  Note  the  color  of  the  solution  produced,  also,  if 
there  is  any  evolution  of  gas,  determine  if  it  is  car- 
lion  dioxide,  hydroelorie  acid,  etc.  (2)  Add  distilled 
water  to  the  evaporating  dish,  note  change  in  color  and 
if  there  is  a  black  or  colored  residue.  (3)  A  solution  of 
the  dyestuff  is  ])oured  in  successive  streaks  over  a  piece 
of  dry  filter  jiapcr  and  on  the  respective  wet  streaks  are 
dropiied  in  succession  a  few  drops  of  10  ])er  cent  sul- 
phuric acid,  some  10  per  cent  ammonia  and  finally  the 
third  wet  streak  of  the  dye  is  treated  with  a  few  drops 
of  10  per  cent  caustic  soda  .solution.  Note  change  in 
color  after  the  addition  of  each  reagent.  (4)  A  .solu- 
tion of  the  dyestuff  is  treated  in  a  test  tube  with  zinc 
(lust  and  dilute  ammonia:  note  any  change  that  may 
occur  in  the  cold;  if  none  occurs  warm  gently,  gradu- 
ally raising  to  the  boil  if  necessary.  Note  ease  of  color 
reduction  or  color  change,  also  color  of  the  foam  tliat 
may  form  over  the  li(|\iid.  Then  pour  some  of  the  solu- 
tion so  as  to  form  two  streaks  across  a  dry  filter  paper. 
Note  change  of  color  in  air  caused  by  oxidation.  Drop 
10  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  on  second  streak  .... 
note  color  change. 

Individual  tests,  depending  upon  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  dye.  are  of  direct  assistance  in  identify- 
ing dyes,  but  the  general  method  as  outlined  above  will 
enable  anyone  who  will  take  the  neces-sary  time  to  study 
the  particular  classes  of  dye  he  is  using,  to  become 
familiar  with  routine  dye  identification. 

The  author  has  jirepared  a  bonk  for  his  own  reference 
in  which  he  divided  the  colors  first  according  to  groups, 
such  as  basic.  aci<l.  substantive  colors,  etc.  Then  un- 
der the  heading  of  basic  d.ves.  for  eaxmple,  there  is  a 
subdivision  into  yellow  and  browns,  reds,  blues,  and  via- 
lets,  greens  and  l)lacks.  giving  the  color  reaction  for 
each  of  the  ba.sic  dyes.  As  there  are  only  a  few  basic 
colors  on  the  ni.irkct  inider  eacdi  one  of  these  snb-heads. 
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it  is  L'oniparatively  simple  to  take  auy  color  such  as  a 
basic-  blue  aud  identify  the  particular  dye. 

Tlie  dye  tester  should  obtain  from  the  various  color 
houses  authentic  samples  of  all  their  various  dyes  used 
for  pulp  coloring  so  that  if  there  is  auy  question  ou  the 
ideutification  of  a  dye,  he  cau  compare  the  reactions  of 
the  unknown  with  his  standard. 
Due  Testing  for  Strength  and  Shade. 

The  dye  tester  requires  the  following;  equipment: — 
(1)  Baby  beater  of  1  lb.  or  2  lb.  dry  stock  capacity.  (2) 
Small  screen  to  thicken  the  pulp  from  the  beater.  A 
screen  can  be  conveniently  and  cheaply  made  b.v  cutting 
the  bottom  from  an  ordinary  galvanized  iron  pail  and 
covering  it  with  a  piece  of  paper-machiiic  wire  and  re- 
inforcing on  the  outside  with  coarser  and  heavier  wire. 
(3)  A  suction  pulp  mold  or  funnel  made  from  lieavy 
sheet  copper  with  a  paper-machine  wire  screen,  rein- 
forced with  a  coarser  wire  screen.  A  convenient  size 
is  one  that  will  make  a  pul])  sheet  about  7  inches  in 
diameter.  The  end  of  the  mould  or  funnel  is  fitted 
with  a  rubber  stopper  so  that  it  can  be  mounted  in 
either  a  suction  flask  or,  preferably,  in  a  large  copper 
receptacle  fitted  at  the  bottom  with  a  stop  cock  so  as 
to  let  the  back  waters  drain  away  when  the  box  is  not 
in  use.  Suction  may  be  obtained  by  the  oi'dinary  suc- 
tion water  pump  or  preferably  through  a  pump  using 
a  large  intermediate  vacuum  chamber,  so  as  to  secure  a 
constant  .suction  when  the  mould  is  in  use.  (4)  Several 
thicknesses  of  old  canvas  dryer  felt,  cut  about  18  inches 
X  18  inches  to  be  tiscd  with  filter  paper  to  couch  the 
sample.  A  rolling  pin  of  the  ordinary  type  used  for  do- 
mestic purposes  to  couch  the  sheets.  (5)  A  dryer,  pre- 
ferably one  with  a  drum  made  of  copper  4  ft. — 5  ft.  in 
diameter,  steam  heated  and  caused  to  revolve  so  that 
the  i)ulp  sheets  are  carried  in  between  the  siirface  of 
the  hot  drum  and  the  dryer  felt.  Tlie  writer  has  re- 
cently seen  an  electrically  heated  dryer  used  for  the 
rapid  drying  of  pliotographic  prints  that  might  be  of 
interest  in  this  connection.  (6)  A  power-driven  calen- 
der, preferably  three  roll  high  to  finish  the  sheets.  (7) 
A  series  of  power-driven  stirrers  to  stir  the  pulp  while 
dyeing.  (8)  A  snuill  tissue-dyeing  machine  to  dye 
small  rolls  of  narrow  paper,  about  6  inciics — 8  inches 
wide,  by  j)a.ssing  the  paper  througli  a  color  box  and 
s(|ueeze  rolls  to  remove  excess  of  color.  This  machine 
can  be  made  in  any  machine  shop,  but  is  not  used  where 
paper  i>  dyed  in  the  beater  but  onl}^  used  where  paper 
is  dyed  in  the  web  form  by  dipping.  (9)  An  experi- 
jnental  calender  d.ver,  consisting  of  a  three  roll  stock 
with  a  small  color  box  to  calender  dye  small  samples 
i)f  lioard.  This  is  only  used  where  studies  have  to  be 
made  on  calender  coloring.  (10)  A  supply  of  one- 
(|uart  white  enamelled  cups,  large  enamelled  pails, 
stone-ware  crocks  to  hold  pulps,  casseroles  or  enamelled 
dishes  to  dissolve  the  d.ves,  aud  glass-ware,  such  as  stir- 
ring rods,  liter  flasks,  liter  wide-mouthed  glass  bottles, 
pipettes,  graduates,  etc.  A  I'ough  balance  sensitive  to 
.01  gram  for  weighing  I'ulp.  and  a  chemical  balance 
are  required. 

Most    of   the    above   fqnipmeut    can    be    purchased   on 
the  open  market  or  some  can   tic  made  in   tlie  machine 
shop  at  less  expense. 
Preparation  of  the  I'aper  I'ulp. 

In  case  a  shade  is  to  be  matciied  it  is  essential  that 
the  laboratory  dyeinja^  be  made  on  the  same  stock  as 
will  be  Used  for  the  conniiercial  run  of  tlic  ])aper  that 
is  being  matched.  If  the  color  is  being  evaluated  in 
comparison  with  otiicr  competing  dyes,  then  the  follow 
ing  stock  mixture  may  be  used  to  advantage: 


50  per  cent  unbleached  sulphite. 
30  per  cent  ground  wood. 
20  per  cent  bleaclied  soda, 
lu  a  majority  of  cases,  however,  a  single  stock  such  as 
100  per  cent    unbleached   sulphite   is  used  for  making 
dyestuff  comparisons. 

It  may  be  desirable,  of  course,  to  use  the  same  stock 
for  color  evaluation  which  is  being  used  at  the  mill  or 
the  above  combination  may  be  used.  The  stock,  after 
beating  in  the  experimental  beater,  is  dropped  into  the 
drainer  and  kneaded  in  small  amounts  by  hand,  to  re- 
move the  excess  of  moisture  until  no  more  water  -tan  be 
squeezed  from  the  pulp.  The  stock  is  then  stored  in 
covered  stone-ware  crocks,  after  the  same  has  been 
thoroughly  mixed  by  hand.  Certain  pulps,  such  as 
jute,  manila,  kraft,  old  news,  etc.,  are  rk;adil.v  attacked 
by  mould  aud  bacteria,  so  that  when  fermentation  or 
bacterial  change  occurs,  indicated  by  color  or  odor  of 
the  pulp,  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  a  new  supply  of 
pulp. 

A  20  gram  sample  is  weighed  out  on  the  rough  bal- 
ance, placed  in  a  one-quart  enamelled  cup.  to  which  is 
added  about  150  c.c.  of  water  or  enough  to  cause  rapid 
circulation  of  the  stock  during  stirring.  When  the 
stock  is  completely  opened,  the  cup  is  filled  nearly  to 
the  brim  with  water.  The  diluted  pulp  is  poured  into 
the  mould,  the  suction  applied  aud  the  sheet  formed. 
The  suction  is  then  turned  off  and  the  sheet  carefully 
loosened  on  one  side  b.v  means  of  a  spatula.  The  sheet, 
by  a  rapid  motion  can  be  lifted  from  the  screen  and 
placed  on  two  sheets  of  filter  or  other  unsized  paper 
laid  on  two  or  more  thicknesses  of  canvas.  The  pulp 
sheet  is  covered  with  two  pieces  of  filter  paper,  then 
with  two  canvas  sheets,  and  is  then  couched  by  rolling 
with  an  ordinary  rolling  pin.  The  .sheet  ma.v  be  now 
marked  with  an  indelible  pencil  for  identification,  and 
dried  on  the  drver.  From  the  dry  weight  of  the  pulj) 
sheet,  the  weight  of  wet  pulp  required  to  produce  a  3 
or  5  gram  dyeing,  can  be  calculated.  Three  grams  of 
(Irv  pulp  will  form  a  good  sheet  of  projier  thickness 
using  a  mould  7  inches  in  diameter.  ' 

The  d.vestuff  solution  is  ordinarily  made  of  a  strength 
of  0.5  or  1,0  gram  per  liter.  With  basic  d.ves,  io  hasten 
the  solution,  make  the  dyestuff  into  a  paste  with  10 
c.c.  of  a  25  per  cent  acetic  acid  solution,  then  dissolve 
with  a  small  amount  of  hot  water.  Auramine  dissolved 
with  the  aid  of  acetic  acid  loses  somewhat  in  tinctorial 
strength.  IMake  the  solution  up  to  1,000  c.c.  in  a  gradu- 
ated flask,  using  cold  water.  The  solution  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  wide  mouthed  liter  bottle  which  is  then  pro- 
perly labelled  or  more  conveniently  tagged  with  a  string 
tap  slipped  over  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Attention 
should  be  jjaid  when  dissolving  to  note  ease  of  solution, 
i-esidue  to  tarry  matter  that  might  be  present  and  any 
other  peculiarities  of  the  dyestuff. 

Before  making  dyeings  of  two  or  more  submitted 
roloi-s.  as  for  example,  in  testing  a  basic  blue,  samples 
of  whicli  have  been  submitted  by  various  color  houses. 
lime  will  !)('  saved  by  making  pour-outs  on  filter  paper 
of  solutions  of  the  same  strength  of  the  two  d.yes  under 
examination.  In  this  waj'  the  operator  can  roughl.v  es- 
timate the  relative  strength  of  the  d.ves,  so  enabling  him 
to  |)ut  on  his  first  set  of  dyeings  roughly  comparable 
with  the  actual  strength  of  the  d.yes.  If  one  d.ye  is  very 
much  stronger  than  the  other,  dilute  with  a  known  vol- 
ume of  distilled  water,  a  small  sample  of  the  stronger 
ineasured  accurately  with  a  pipette  aiul  make  a  rough 
com|)arison  for  strength  of  the  two  dyes.  For  a  three- 
gram  bone  dry  paper  dyeing  use  : 
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U)  ex.  dyeetufi:    solution    U.i)  «.    per    1,00U    c.c.     water 

fO'.ie  per  cent). 
■2   c.c.    rosin   size   aolutioii    1.0    \ii:    per   oO   ex.    water 

(1.33  per  cent). 
3  e.c.  alum  solution  l.U  ^r.  per  oU  e.e.  water  Ci.O  per 

cent. ) 

The  weighed  iiiuoual  of  wet  pulp,  to  which  150  e..-. 
water  are  added  is  .stirred  until  all  the  lumps  of  pulp 
are  broken,  then  the  dyestuff  and  after  a  few  mniutes 
the  size  and  finally  the  alum  are  added.  After  running 
i/o  an  hour,  remove  the  cup,  fill  to  near  the  bi-im 
with  cold  water  and  make  the  sheet.  In  drynig  the 
sheet  reverse  from  time  to  time.  This  hastens  drynig 
and  also  avoids  anv  danger  of  '-burning"  the  color  to 
the  surface.  By  judging  the  strength  of  the  fmislied 
dyeing  against  equal-weight  dyeings  of  the  standard,  it 
is  possible  to  determine  whether  the  dyestuff  in  (pie.-- 
tion  is  weaker  or  stronger.  Another  set  of  dyeings  can 
then  be  made  and  trials  repeated  until  the  dyeings  all 
show  the  same  color  strength.  Price  and  strength  oom- 
])arisons  can  then  be  made. 

Pigments  are  tested  in  a  similar  manner  excepting 
that  a  suspension  of  the  pigment  (10  grams  per  1,000 
c.c.)  is  used  and  the  pulp  and  color  should  be  stirred 
one  hour.  It  is  advisable  to  rub  up  the  pigment  with 
water  by  means  of  a  pestle,  pouring  off  the  liquor  \vitli 
the  j)ignient  in  suspension.  This  is  repeated  until  all 
of  the  pigment  has  been  transferred  to  the  liter  fla.sk, 
the  contents  of  wliieli  are  then  poured  into  the  wide- 
mouthed  solution  bottle.  After  standing,  the  pigment 
settles,  the  degree  of  settling,  which  should  be  noted, 
depending  upon  the  particular  pigment,  so  that  the  Iwt- 
tle  must  be  well  shaken  or  stirred  to  secure  a  fair  sam- 
ple. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  by  eye  the  relative  strengths 
of  yellow  dyeings.  Aiiramine  is,  thei'efore,  usually  tesi 
ed  by  making  mixed  dyeings  of  aiiramine  and  a  red 
dye  such  a  safrannine.  The  auramine  of  higher  tinctor- 
ial power  will  throw  the  resultant  shade  more  on  the 
orange  east  than  will  the  weaker  auramine.  AuramiMr 
may  be  tested  as  follows : 
Three  gram  ])ulp  sample 


2  e.c.  rosin  size  uolution  1.0  gr.  per  .W  c.c.  j  (1.83  p«r 
cent). 
3  c.c.  alum  solution  1,0  g.  per  50  c.c.  (2.0  per  centj. 

The  amount  of  sugar  of  lead  is  2.2  times  the  quan- 
tity of  alum  used. 

Dyeings  of  certain  of  the  direct  blues  and  .some  of 
tlie  direct  sky  blues,  are  made  more  light-resistant  by 
after-treating  in  the  beater  with  copper  sulphate.  This 
is  of  special  importance  for  wall  papers.  For  light 
shades  using  up  to  1  per  cent  dyestuff  add  2  per  cent 
of  copper  sulphate,  for  heavier  shades  use  eipial  weight 
of  co])per  sulphate  and  dyestuff. 

The  results  obtained  by  dye-testing  a  given  dye  are 
usually  rejiorted  as  pounds  of  cobn-  refpiired  i)er  1,000 
lbs.  of  paper  stock.  Colors  cannot  be  matched  or  evalu- 
ated, according  to  the  author's  experience,  by  means  of 
standard  solutions  which  are  compared  for'  eolor 
strength  by  means  of  a  tint  photometer  or  colorimeter. 
Dyes  to  be  used  for  paper  coloring  must  be  tested  on 
paper  and  should  not  be  compared  by  dyeing  made  on 
textiles  or  other  material  as  the  color  shade  and 
strength  develojied  by  pulp  dyeings  may  be  entirely 
different  from  results  obtained  by  dviing  on  other  ma- 
terials. Solutions  of  many  of  the  aniline  dves.  especial- 
ly basic  dyes,  do  not  keep  but  lose  in  tinctorial  power 
by  standine.  It  is.  therefore,  advisable  never  to  use 
solutions  of  aniline  dyes  more  than  one  day  old  for 
either  eolor  evaluation  or  the  matching  of  shades;  this, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  suspension  of  pifineiits. 

The  following  table  may  be  of  intere=t.  ronversion 
of  c.c.  (solution  of  0.5  g.  dyestuff  per  1.000  ccl  per 
3  gr.  paper  stock  into  ounces  of  dyestuff  per  1.000  lb';, 
of  paper  stock : 


10 


solution  0. 


per 


,()()(l 


(O.Wi    1 1 


3  c 


.  uramiiii 

cent). 
.  safraiininr   solution    0.1    g.    i)er    l.OOO 

j)er  eent). 
.   rosin    siz( 

cent ) . 
c.  alum  solution,  1.0  gr.  per  TiO  .-.e.  (2.0  per  cent 


solution    1.(1   g.    per   •">() 


(Oi)> 


1,33   p. 


Auramine  is  sometimes  tested  by  dyeing  with  a  basic- 
green  such  as  victoria  green.  The  stronger  the  aura- 
mine the  more  .\ellowisli  will  be  the  shade  of  the  green 
dyeing. 

The  eosine  colors,  such  as  true  cosine,  ami  the  rose 
bengals,  jihloxines,  and  erythrosines  are  usually  dyed 
using  lead  acetate  (sugar  of  lead)  to  increase  the  bril- 
liancy and  the  desirable  bluish  cast  of  the  dyed  shade. 
Lead  acetate  also  makes  an  insoluble  color  lake  with 
these  dyes,  thereby  tending  1o  precipitate  the  colors  and 
produce  clear  back  waters. 

Eosines  may  be  tested  as  follows. 
Three  irram  pulp  sample — 
10  c.c.  dycluff  solution  0..t  g.  per  1.000  c,e.   tO.Ki  per 
cent. 
Gl/o  c.c.  lead  acetate  solntton  1  (I  <_•    i"'r  50  ,•  c    i  4.3  per 
cent). 


>i()hltion.: 

0.5  g.  dye 

Oz.  dye 

per  100  lbs. 

1000  c.c,  water 

paper  stock. 

0,05  c.c. 

1/8    07.. 

0.10  e.c. 

1/4  oz. 

0.15  c.c. 

3/8  07., 

0.2     c.c. 

1/2  oz. 

0,25  c.c. 

5/8  0/.. 

0,30  C.e, 

3/4  oz. 

0,35  c.c. 

7/8  oz. 

0,40  c.c. 

1       oz. 

0.45  c.e. 

1-1/8  oz. 

0,.50  c.e. 

1-1/4  oz. 

0.75  c.e. 

2       oz. 

1,00  c,e. 

2.6    oz. 

(To  be  Coin 

'/»»fr/.  1 

DANGER  OF  OPEN  KNIFE  SWITCH 

Less  than  a  year  ago  the  audience  in  a  St.  Paul 
theatre  was  startled  to  learn  that  a  young,  lady  mem- 
ber of  the  company  had  been  burned  to  death  during 
the  perf(n-manee  while  standing  in  the  wings.  Her 
clothing  had  caught  fire  from  the  arc  of  an  open  knife 
switch  and  help  came  too  late  to  save  her.  Somebody 
was  responsible.  Somebody  knew  the  hazard.  Fur- 
thermore, somebody  today  knows  that  there  were  ov- 
er .$7,000,000  worth  of  open  knife  switches  sold  in 
1919 — adding  several  millions  more  electrical  haz- 
ards. Somebody  has  manufactured  and  sold — not  on- 
Iv  a  daneerous  device — but  a  pernicious  principle. — 
D,  H.  Colcord  in  "The  Dotted  Line''  of  the  Square 
n  Company. 
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Much  has  been  written  of  the  enormous  forests  of  A 
laska,  causing-  one  to  wonder  why  no  pulp  mill  is  built 
there.  The  following  portion  of  an  article  in  Bulletin 
25,  of  the  News  Pi-int  Service  Bureau  throws  an  in- 
teresting light  on  the  subject. 

The  polic.v  of  the  Forest  Service  in  Alaska  has  been 
and  still  is  to  offer  sufficient  quantities  of  pulp  under 
an  initial  contract  to  supply  a  new  enterprise  for  not 
less  than  twenty  years,  and  to  insure  a  further  supply 
for  such  a  plant  by  reserving:  additional  large  quan- 
tities of  pulp  wood,  properly  located  for  the  plant  in 
question,  from  all  other  use  or  disposition  until  the 
initial  contract  should  be  cut  out.  The  pulp  wood  of- 
fered lias  been  priced  at  low  ratts,  conforming  to 
the  general  scale  of  stumpage  prices  in  Alaska,  repre- 
senting the  veiy  low  timber  values  obtaining  in  an 
inaccessible  and  undeveloped  region.  The  Service  has 
felt  it  necessary  in  the  public  interests  to  provide  in 
its  contracts  for  a  reconsideration  of  these  stumpage 
rates  at  intervals  of  five  years,  beginning  when  actual 
cutting  operations  commence,  with  an  opportunit.v  to 
increase  tlie  stumpage  prices  if  an  unprejudiced  and  ex- 
])ert  ajiprisal  of  the  operating  conditions  at  the  time 
of  reapprisal  showed  that  pulp  wood  of  the  quality 
and  in  the  location  of  the  material  under  contract 
actually  had  a  higher  ciirrent  value. 

This  is  the  general  ])olicy  which  the  Forest  Service 
lias  followed  for  a  numl)er  of  years  in  all  sales  of 
National  Forest  timber  of  extended  duration.  There 
are  no  fixed  or  arbitra.v  increases  in  price.  Increases  are 
only  made  if  a  reapprisal  shows  that  the  actual  value 
of  the  stumpage  being  cut.  as  established  by  definite 
and  ascertaining  ojierating  and  market  conditions  in 
tlie  region  has  advanced  over  the  initial  rates.  It  should 
1)6  borne  in  mind  tliat  operators  under  such  Forest  Ser- 
vice contracts  actuall.^'  pay  for  their  timber  onl.v  in 
very  small  quantities,  month  by  month,  as  it  is  cut. 
No  advance  payments  on  the  enormous  value  of  the 
timber  covered  t)y  the  contract,  in  such  cases  as  those 
described,  is  required.  The  purchaser  has  no  interest 
to  pay  on  investments  on  standing  timber,  a  necessary 
feature  in  an.v  exploitation  of  private  land,  no  taxes, 
no  protection  charges,  no  carrying  charges  of  an.v  sort 
on  twenty  or  twenty-five  .vears"  supply  of  raw  material, 
whose  availability  to  his  plant  is  absolutely  assured 
and  which  he  in  fact  controls  under  a  firm  contract. 
Under  this  method  of  selling  stumpage,  the  Forest 
Service  regards  it  as  only  equitable  to  the  operator 
ilnd  as  essential  to  proper  trusteeship  of  the  imblic 
■property  involved  that  the  operator  should  pay  a  fair 
going  price  for  the  timber  as  it  is  cut.  as  detei-mined 
by  a  reconsideration  of  that  i)rice  at  intervals  in  ifhis 
case,  of  five  .vears.  ]\Ian.\-  National  forest  purchasers 
in  other  instances  have  found  that  they  can  rely  upon 
the  good  faith-  and  public  responsibilities  of  the  For- 
est Service  not  to  apply  the  right  to  reappraise  stuin])- 
age  rates  in  any  arbitrai-.\  oi-  ine<|uitable  fashion;  and 
there  is  no  reason  wh.v  the  same  confidence  could  not 
be  shared  by  operators  lunlcr  long-term  pul])  sales  in 
Alaska.  This  method  is  iioav  accepted  practically  with- 
out question  by  purchasers  of  sawtimber  and  other 
products  in  various  Western  States.  The  Forest  Ser- 
vice would  not  be  representing  the  public  efficiently 
if  it  permitted  such  long-term  contracts  to  be  made 
without    an   adequate   provision    of   this   nature   which 


insures  that  the  public  should  receive  the  fair  going 
market  value  of  the  material  which  the  exploiter  ob- 
tains. 

Pulp  Sales  in  British  Columbia. 

Practically  all  of  the  pulp  timber  of  British  Colum- 
bia is  on  provincial  lands  and  its  utilization  is  under 
the  control  of  the  provincial  government.  A  special 
effort  was  made  by  British  Columbia  in  1901  to  pro- 
mote pulp  developments.  A  law  in  that  year  author- 
izes leases  of  provincial  land  for  pulp  operations,  to 
cover  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.  The  lease  was 
subject  to  a  royalty  of  25  cents  per  cord,  together 
with  an  annual  ground  rent  of  2  cents  per  acre.  No 
provision  was  made  for  the  protection  of  young  growth 
or  the  regeneration  of  cutover  areas.  These  leases 
were  to  be  renewable  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-one 
years,  subject  to  a  revision  of  the  royalty  and  of  the 
other  terms.  There  were  several  failures  among  the 
early  attempts  to  establish  pulp  plants  in  British  Col- 
umbia under  the  terms  of  this  law;  but  by  the  pre- 
sent date  four  large  pulp  developments  have  been 
launched  and  are  now  operated. 

The  law  of  1901  has  been  repealed  because  its  terms 
were  regarded  as  too  lax.  At  the  present  time  pulp 
timber  can  be  obtained  in  British  Columbia  under  its 
general  timber  license  s.vstem. 

(See  Pulp  and  Paper,  March  4,  1920.) 

The  terms  to  be  applied  in  future  pulpwood  licenses 
are  now  under  consideration  in  British  Columbia;  and 
it  is  probable  that  increases  in  the  pulpwood  royalties 
will  be  provided.  In  other  words,  the  very  liberal 
terms  offered  by  British  Columbia  under  its  former 
law  have  now  been  revoked  and  pulp  operators  in 
that  province  hereafter  face  the  definite  probability  of 
increases  in  stumpage  prices  which  may  be  just  as 
much  or  more  than  any  possible  increases  applied  in 
Alaska  under  the  system  followed  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service.  It  is,  therefore,  not  true  that  at  the 
present  time  the  terms  offered  to  pulp  operators  in 
British  Columbia  are  more  liberal  than  those  offered 
by  the  Forest  Service  in  Alaska. 

Why  Alaska's  Pulp  Resources  Hav3  Not  Been 
Developed. 

The  sale  terms  offered  by  the  Forest  Service  in  Al- 
aska have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  delay  in  the 
development  of  this  industrv.  The  real  reasons  are 
as  follows : 

(1)  The  enormous  transportation  problem,  both  as 
to  distance  and  lack  of  transport  facilities.  Prior  to 
the  war,  the  prevailing  prices  for  news  print  and  other 
pulp  products  did  not  permit  the  manufacture  of  these 
products  in  Alaska  on  a  competitive  basis  with  exist- 
ing eastern  manufacturers,  owing  to  the  enormous 
freight  charges  for  moving  Alaskan  products  to  the 
principal  centers  of  consumption.  Several  of  the 
earlier  enterjjrises  in  British  (lolumbia  failed  for  the 
same  reason.  The  transportation  difficulty  applies 
both  ways,  since  a  pulp  plant  is  an  enormous  consumer 
of  coal,  chemicals  and  other  .supplies,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  coal,  would  have  to  be  shipi)ed 
into  a  manufacturing  site  in  Alaska  at  a  cost  far  in 
excess  of  that  obtaining  in  the  supply  of  existing  pulp- 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  Eastern  States. 

(2)  The  general  isolation  and  lack  of  development 
in  Alaska,  particiilai-ly  the  iittor  absence  of  local  labors 
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of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  pull'  and  paper 
factories.  Tlie  pulp  manufacturer  in  Alaska  faces  the 
necessity  of  building  a  new  town  in  tin-  wilderness, 
with  wharves,  supjily  facilities  of  all  kinds,  of  develop- 
ing; his  own  local  transportation,  Avhich  usually  means 
a  nuniher  of  steamers,  and  of  transportinfr  the  {rreater 
part  of  his  labor  bodily  to  the  new  location  from  old 
centers  of  this  industry  in  the  States.  This  is  the 
second  factor  of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
I)o.ssibility  of  developing  a  successful  industry  in  Al- 
aska on  a  competitive  footing  with  that  industry  as 
now  established  in  old  centers  of  |)roduction. 

(3)  The  very  large  investment  required  for  the  in- 
stallation of  pulp  and  ])aper  plants,  together  with  the 
water-power  developments  necessai*y  for  their  oper- 
ation. It  would  i-equire  probably  not  less  than  $4,- 
000,000  to  launch  such  an  enterprise  in  Alaska.  This 
investment  would  be  greater  than'  for  a  plant  of  sim- 
ilar capacity  in  one  of  the  older  ])ulp-i)roducing  re- 
giiMis  because  of  the  high  cost  of  transportation  on 
all  material  and  machinery  shipped  to  Alaska  and  be- 
cause of  the  necessity-  foi-  developing  local  facilities 
in  the  wa.v  of  towns,  dockage,  and  local  transport- 
ation. For  this  reason,  under  the  general  competitive 
conditions  existing  ])rior  to  the  war,  conservative  in- 
vestors have  been  unwilling  to  supjiort  an  enterprise 
liaving  so  many  adverse  features. 

(4~i  T'nsatisfactory  Federal  Icirisiation  with  refei*- 
eniH'  to  the  development  of  hydro-electric  power  on 
National  Forests  and  other  i)ublic  lands.  It  has  been 
inijxjssible  hitherto  to  give  any  compan.v  desiring  to 
undertake  electric-power  developments  a  firm  ]>ermit 
for  a  stated  period  of  years.  The  only  form  of  i)ermit 
which  could  be  offered  for  such  enterprises  has  been 
one  which  by  its  terms  is  revocable  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  situation  dis- 
courages the  development  of  hydro-electric  power,  an 
essential  adjunct  to  any  pulp  enterprise  and  one  usu- 
ally involving  a  ver.v  large  investment  in  itself.  The 
Forest  Service  has  endeavored  consist entl.v  to  obtain 
power  legislation  from  Congress  which  would  remove 
this  difficulty.     Such  legislation  is  now  pending. 

In  comparison  -vvith  these  physical  and  economic 
oi)stacles  to  i)ulp  develoiiments  in  Alaska,  the  effect 
of  any  increases  in  price  paid  for  the  stumpage,  under 
the  requirement  of  the  Forest  Service  concerning  re- 
ai)prisals  at  five-.vear  intervals,  is  a  wholly  negligible 
factor.  It  is  safe  to  shy  that  no  development  company 
which  has  determined  that  a  pulp  enterprise  in  Al- 
aska is  feasible  from  the  standpoint  of  transportation 
and  the  other  really  big  factors,  and  which  is  pre- 
pared to  finance  the  undertaking,  would  hesitate  a 
moment  to  go  ahead  with  the  enterprise  because  of 
the  terms  offered  in  Forest  Service  sale  contract  .  This 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  man.v  sale  contracts 
Tuider  identical  or  stricter  requirements  have  been 
made  for  large  timber  operations  in  National  Forests 
elsewhere;  and  are  being  made  ever.v  month. 


STRANGE  CASE  OF  STRANGULATION. 

l)u  Saturday  evening.  Fel).  14,  ^Ir.  1'.  E.  Drouin  did 
not  turn  up  as  usual  at  the  block  iiilc.  and  when  it  had 
been  ascertained  when  he  had  pum-hed  at  about  six 
o'clock,  fellow-workmen  instituted  a  -'^areh  for  the 
missing  man.  He  was  found  lying  where  he  had  slipped 
ai'd  fallen  in  such  a  position  that  his  head  was  twist- 
ed causing  strangulation. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  EXPORTS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

In  or<ler  to  cf)m|)lctc  the  record  of  Canada's  foreign 
trade  in  pulp  and  j'upci-  for  those  who  may  want  to 
refer  to  it  in  the  future,  we  i)rint  the  October  report 
at  this  late  date.  It  was  issued  Dec.  29.  but  for  sonu- 
reason  overlooked   till   now. — Ed. 

Canadian  exports  of  imlp  and  paper  for  (»ct(jber 
were  the  largest  for  any  month  in  the  history  of  the 
industry,  reaching  a  total  valuation  of  $11,863,578,  an 
increase  of  $3, ."3. 53. 021  as  compared  with  the  i)receding 
month  and  of  .$.■), 301, ()3()  as  comitared  with  the  cor- 
responding UKUith  of  last  yeai-.  They  were  made  up 
as  follows: 
Month  of  October  1918  1919 

Paper   and   Mfgs.   of $3,251,500        .$5,954,916 

Pulp,  ehem.  prep 2.914,255  3.965,946 

Pulp.   mech.   ground 396,187  1,942,716 

Totals .$6,561,942       $11.863,.576 

Xewsi)rint  formed  the  chief  item  of  paper  exports, 
amounting  to  1,414,860  cwts.,  valued  at  .$5,024,934. 
some  of  the  largest  importing  countries  being: 

cwt.  value 

United  Kingdom 57.212       $    213..534 

United    States 1.234,768         4.375.185 

New    Zealand    43.747  1.52.700 

Australia 56,482  194.933 

The  Argentine  Republic.  Brazil.  Cuba.  Peru  and 
other  countries  also  figured  as  hu.vers  of  Caiuulian 
Newsprint. 

Next  to  newsi)rint.  i)a])er  boards  figured  in  import- 
ance, their  value  being  $380,967.  Kraft  wrapping 
pajjcr  exported  anuiunted  to  $.158,762  and  roofing 
paper  $41,133  in   value. 

In  chemical  ])ulps  the  United  States,  Japan,  New- 
Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom  ranked  as  buyers 
in  the  order  named. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  groundwood  exports  is  largely  accounted  for 
by  United  Kingdom  buying,  that  country  taking  1.- 
228,280  cwt..  valued  at  $1,091,242,  as  compared  with 
none  at  all  in  Octoliei-  1918.  Expr)rts  of  grcunulwood 
to  the  United  States  in  October  1919  practically  dmdiled 
in  value  compared  with  1918.  while  France  figured 
as  a  buyer  for  the  first  time  since  the  war.  taking 
268,603 -cwt.  valued  at  .$237,430. 

Exi)orts  of  unmanufactured  puljiwood  for  tlie  month 
amounted  to  $596,486.  compared  with  $652,634  foi- 
October  1918. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  tlie  Canadian  fiscal 
.vear  exi)orts  of  pul]i  and  pajier  reached  a  total  value 
of  .$55.609, 5.>0  an  increase  of  .$8,810,416  over  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1918  and  of  $18,821,645  over  the 
same  period  in  1917.  Figures  for  the  seven  months 
follow : 
Seven  months  1917  1918  1919 

Paper .$20,808,284     $25,073,415     .$33,074,162 

Pulp.  chem.    .    ..   11,4.5.5,040       18.817,444       17,974.334 
Pulp.  mech.   .    .    .     4.524,581         2.908.275         4.561.054 

Total  $36,787,905     .$46,799,134    .$55,609.5.50 

Pulpwood  ....     5,478,900        9,980,535         5.686.179 

Totals  $42,266,805     $56,779,669     $61,295,729 

Do  not  fail  to  notice  all  danger  signs  and.  if  )io, 
sible,  see  that  no  one  disregards  them. 
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Double  Shift  Required  to  Load  China  Clay 


By    \V.   Tretliewi'i;-,   St,   Austell,   Eug. 


SiiR'e  my  hist  uute  ti-aiisp(irt  facilities  have  niueh  im- 
lu-oved  and  tliere  seems  to  be  a  general  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  railway  authorities  to  speed  up  china  clay 
traffic  and  to  accelerate  the  loading  of  l)oats  at  Fowey 
so  tluit  there  is  now  every  prospect  of  the  Canadian 
shipments  becoming  more  regular  than  has  been  the 
case  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  state  of  the  Cornish  clay  industry  during  the 
latter  part  of  1919  had  become  so  precarious  that  a 
dead-lock  was  almost  feared.  The  Government  was 
urging  all  manufacturers  to  produce  and  produce  in 
order  to  improve  the  .conditions  of  the  countrj'  and 
to  absorb  the  increasing  unemployment.  Needless  to 
say  the  Coi-nish  china  clay  industry  resjionded  and  in- 
creased i)roduction  until  their  works  became  congested 
only  to  realize  that  they  could  not  possibly  obtain  the 
railway  facilities  to  get  away  the  orders  when  they 
were  ready.  The  situation  was  discussed  with  con- 
siderable warmth  by  all  the  local  authorities  and  it 
was  resolved  to  send  urgent  representations  to  the 
i-aihvay  authorities  and  also  to  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port. 

At  this  point  a  cablegram  was  received  by  the  China 
Clay  Association  from  Mr.  Walter  Sessions  who  had 
gone  to  America  and  Canada  on  business  concerning 
the  American  and  Canadian  markets.  Mr.  Sessions 
cabled  "Larger  Consumption  of  China  Clay  in  the 
States  than  ever.  Alarming  reduction  of  shipments 
from  England  mostly  due  to  want  of  better  loading 
facilities  at  Fowey.  Please  press  for  night  loading  and 
completion  of  new  jetty  to  save  situation." 

This  cablegram  naturally  gave  a  considerable  im- 
petus to  the  Emergency  Committee  of  the  China  Clay 
Association  and  a  deputation  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  the  district  traffic  manager  at  Ply- 
mouth— as  Fowey  and  the  clay  traffic  came  under 
•their  jiiris^diction.  'The  .deputation  included  Mr.  T. 
^ledland  Slocker,  J.  P.  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Lovering,  .ioint 
managing  directors  of  The  Associated  China  Clays, 
Ltd,  Mr.  R,  R.  French,  the  European  representative 
of  The  Paper  Makers  Importing  Co.,  of  Easton,  Pa., 
IT  S.  A.,  Mr.  W.  Rose,  J  P.,  princiiwl  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  North  and  Rose,  S.  Austell,  who  also  repre- 
sented several  large  American  and  Canadian  buyers. 
Mr.  J.  .  Carter,  representing  the  ship-broking  ister- 
est  at  Fowey,  ^Ir.  Rockingham  Gill,  a  large  ('hiiia 
Clay  landowner  representing  the  China  Clay  Owners' 
Federation,  and  Mr.  Samuel  'Benson,  the  assidious 
secretary  of  the  Associated  China  Clays  Ltd.  The 
deputation  was  duly  received  and  notes  of  the  griev- 
ance were  taken  down.  The  railway  traffic  managers 
contended  however,  that  the  shortage  of  trucks  and 
locomotives  was  accountable  for  the  delays,  but  tlie 
utmost  consideration  would  be  given  to  the  wishes  of 
the  deputation  and  they  withdrew. 

As  there  was  no  reply  after  a  fortnight's  wait  the 
Emergency  Committee  met  again  and  the  American 
cablegram*  of  Mr.  Sessions  was  transmitted  to  the 
chief  traffic  manager  at  Paddington,  the  head  offices 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  together  with  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from  the  Committee.  "Deputation 
representing  China  Clay  industry  visited  your  Ply- 
mouth offices  a  fortnight  ago,  endeavoring  to  remove 
the  congestion   at  Fowey  and  suggested   working  No. 


4  Jetty  (equipped  with  electric  elevator  aiui  convey- 
or) sixteen  hours,  two  shifts  of  eight  hours  each  i'n- 
,stead  of  one  as  at  present.  Your  Plymouth  manag- 
ers suggested  a  shortage  of  locomotives.  We  would 
point  out  that  locomotives  are  being  used  for  longer 
distance  traffic  to  Plymouth  and  Falmouth  with 
China  Clay  consignments  to  America  and  also  Can- 
ada whereas  if  No.  4  jetty  had  been  worked  for  a 
double  shift  sixteen  hours  instead  of  a  single  eight- 
hour  shift,  this  clay  would  have  been  loaded  at  Fowey 
thus  saving  locomotive  power.  We  understand  this 
country  is  useing  increased  exports  in  order  to  count- 
erbalance food  imports.  Would  point  out  that  No. 
4  jetty,  the  machinery  installed  therewith,  is  capable 
of  working  twenty-four  hours.  Labor  distress  in  this 
area  is  very  serious.  The  whole  of  the  difficulty  can 
be  relieved  by  extending  the  hours  of  working  No. 
4  jetty.  Am  sending  copy  of  this  telegram  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Ministers  of  Labor  and  Transport, 
and  members  of  Parliament  for  the  China  Clay  Coun- 
tj^  of  Cornwall.  We  understand  new  arrangements 
are  coming  into  force  whereby  wagons  will  be  placed 
earlier  in  position  for  loading  at  Clay-works.  This 
will  be  advantageous  but  it  does  not  touch  the  fringe 
of  the  difficulty  at  Fowey.  Clayworks  are  still  more 
congested  and  unemployment  increased.  Urgent  re- 
presentatives are  being  made  by  the  S.  Austell  Urban 
District  Council,  the  S.  Austell  Rural  District  Coun- 
cil, The  Cornwall  Labor  Advisory  Committee,  and 
the  Joint  Industrial  Council  of  the  China  Clay  and 
China   Stone   industry." 

In  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  telegram  to 
the  Cornish  Members  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Benson,  the 
secretary,  wired,  "In  view  of  the  grave  situation  in 
China  Clay  industry  owing  to  lack  of  transport  facil- 
ities, involving  the  holding  up  of  export  trade  and 
increasing  the  already  widespread  unemployment,  we 
are  relying  upon  Cornish  members  to  do  their  utmost 
to  remedy  the   dead-lock." 

After  the  Receipt  of  the  Telegram 

The  member  representing  the  Chhia  Clay  district 
of  S 'Austell,  Commander  Sir  Edward  Nieholl,  with 
his  usual  adroitness,  was  soon  on  his  feet  in  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons.  Commander  Sir  Edward 
Nieholl  asked  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  whether  he  was 
aware  that  men  were  being  discharged  from  the  Corn- 
ish China  Clay  Works  and  many  more  were  under  no- 
tice to  leave  in  consequence  of  the  shortage  of  rail- 
way trucks.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  in  replying  stated 
that  he  was  aware  that  the  china  clay  industry  at  S" 
Austell,  was  together  with  many  other  districts,  suf- 
fering from  a  shortage  of  railway  trucks,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  improving  the  situation  was  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  Minister  of  Transport.  Sir  Edward 
Nieholl,  M.P.  did  not  content  himself  by  merely  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port but  he  visited  other  Government  departments 
and  had  conferences  with  Sir  Eric  Geddes  and  Sir 
Rhys  Williams,  and  obtained  assui-ances  that  an  early 
improvement  may  be  expected. 

Captain  Lewis  Peters  of  the  firm  of  Messrs  Parkye 
and  Peters  and  a  member  of  the  S 'Austell  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council  was  deputed  by  that  authority  to  visit 
the  Government  Departments   in   London   with   regard 
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to  some  local  road  schemes  and  accompanied  bj-  Sir 
Edward  on  a  visit  to  several  of  the  leading  Ministers. 
They  were  informed  by  the  Minister  of  Transport 
that  the  railway  wagons  were  being  returned  from 
France  at  the  rate  of  500  per  week  and  that  the  min- 
istry would  allot  as  many  as  can  possibly  be  spared 
for  the  China  Clay  industry  of  Cornwall.  Mr.  T. 
Mcdland  Stocker,  J.  P.  who  was  in  London  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  deputation  appointed  by  the  industry,  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  Mr.  Benson,  the  secretaiy. 
"After  urgent  representations  at  meetings  held  with 
various  Government  Departments  and  with  consider- 
able assistance  from  Mr.  Joe  Harris,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Workers  Union,  Mr.  Roberts,  the  general 
manager  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  has  promis- 
ed that  No.  4  jetty  at  Fowey  shall  work  sixteen  hours 
and  has  placed  contract  for  No.  8  jetty  to  be  complet- 
ed forthwith.     Please  cable  giving  full  details." 

Mr.  Benson  also  received  a  telegram  from  the  Min- 
istry of  Transport  stating  that  the  general  manager 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  has  the  matter  fully 
in  hand  with  regard  to  delays  at  Fowey.  Steps  are 
being  taken  at  once  to  accelerate  port  loading  with 
a  view  to  removing  congestion.  Mr.  Benson  also  re- 
ceived letters  from  the  Prime  Minister,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  stating  that  the  matter  of 
transport  difficulties  was  receiving  special  attention. 

The  success  of  the  combined  efforts  of  the  local  au- 
thorities and  the  solid  combination  of  the  industry 
has  emphasised  the  value  of  publicity  and  propagan- 
da in  connection  with  the  many  difficulties  exper- 
ienced. The  cablegram  coming  from  Mr.  Sessions 
at  a  most  opportune  moment  and  the  telegrams  and 
deputations  to  various  Ministers  were  heartily  sup- 
ported bj'  the  local  and  the  London  Press,  so  that  all 
associated  in  any  official  capacity  with  either  of  the 
Departments  concerned  could  not  very  well  escape 
the  subject  on  opening  their  morning's  papers. 

While  the  industry  is  to  be  heartily  commended  for 
the  enterprise  displayed  in  the  solution  of  such  a  dif- 
ficult problem,  yet  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  the 
British  railways  have  been  considerably  overtaxed 
because  of  increasing  traffic  and  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  rolling  stock  is  still  in  France  and  under  re- 
pair. One  of  the  chief  causes  for  such  an  abnormal 
congestion  on  the  railway  was  strikingly  told  by  no 
other  than  the  Prime  Minister  himself.  Speaking  on 
December  11th  to  a  deputation  of  manufacturers, 
Merchants  and  trade  Unionists,  Mr.  Lloyd  G<?orge 
gave  a  typical  illustration  of  the  chaos  in  transport. 

"First  of  all  and  foremost,"  said  the  Premier,  "the 
traffic  which  formerly  went  by  sea  has  been  diverted 
and  it  now  goes  overland.  If  you  leave  it  to  the  in- 
dividual trader  he  takes  the  cheaper  route  and  you 
cannot  blame  him.  Take  for  instance  the  China  Clay 
from  Fowey.  Before  the  war  the  clay  was  generally 
carried  from  the  various  ports  near  S 'Austell  by 
small  coasters  to  Runcorn  and  thence  by  Canal  to 
Staffordshire.  Now  it  goes  entirely  by  rail.  Why? 
Because  of  the  scarcity  of  small  trading  vessels 
shipping  freights  have  gone  up  abnormally,  while 
railway  rates  remain  practically  the  same  as  before 
the  war,  conseqnentlj'  there  is  no  other  course  open  to 
china  clay  producers  than  railway  transport  and 
what  applies  to  the  china  clay  industry  naturally  ap- 
plies to  several  other  industries." 

In  a  conversation  with  an  old  established  ship-brok- 
er at  St.  Austell,  I  was  informed  that  the  high  prevail- 
ing rates  for  sea   borne    clay    to    Runcorn     are     the 


result  of  the  heavy  loss  inflicted  upon  our  smaller 
craft  by  the  German  submarine  and  the  fact  that  those 
l)oats  which  had  escaped  the  German  menace  were  ob- 
taining better  rates  elsewhere.  As  the  Emergency  Com- 
mittee of  the  industry  were  successful  in  speeding  uji 
the  railway  transport  they  will  be  found  equallj'  cap- 
able of  solving  the  local  shii)piiig  trade  at  the  earliest 
moment,  but  the  trade  is  very  fortunate  in  having  an 
increasing  accomodation  for  their  American  and  Cana- 
dian consignments  particularly  if  the  boats  are  not  de- 
layed at  Fowc}-. 

Americans  Interested. 

1  had  an  interesting  interview  with  Mr.  Ralph  R. 
l'"'rench,  the  European  representative  of  the  Paper 
Makers  Importing  Co.  of  Easton,  Pa.,  upon  his  return 
to  England  from  an  extended  visit  to  the  firm  he  is 
ablj'  represents.  Mr.  French  stated  that  in  the  spring 
of  1919  the  American  and  Canadian  shipments  were 
most  discouraging,  being  down  almost  to  their  lowest 
ebb.  In  July  and  August  there  were  several  heavy 
shipments  and  there  were  sufficient  boats  chartered 
to  keep  Fowey  working  continuously  throughout  Oc- 
tober, with  a  fair  prospect  of  a  very  busy  end  of  the 
year.  Mr.  French  referred  to  a  large  boat  which  he 
had  which  was  detained  at  Fowey  for  quite  a  fort- 
night because  so  many  other  boats  were  nominated  he- 
fore  this  one  and  of  course  claimed  {priority. 

This  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  better  facilities  at 
Fowey  and  it  also  indicates  that  the  American  and 
Canadian  markets  are  recovering.  In  the  early  part 
of  last  year  manufacturers  were  no  doubt  confronted 
with  similar  troubles  to  our  own,  so  that  there  seemed 
to  have  been  a  natural  hesitancy  about  developing 
Ijusiness  other  than  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
The  unsettled  conditions  existing  in  various  docks 
and  various  key  industries  retarded  al!  developments 
which  ought  to  have  followed  the  armistice.  How- 
ever, trade  is  once  more  becoming  brisk  and  happily 
it  may  be  said  that  many  industries  a-.-ross  the  water 
are  righting  themselves  and  the  demand  for  Cornish 
clays  will  soon  assume  its  usual  proportions.  As  im- 
porters of  Cornish  clays  for  many  j'c.irs  it  Avas  most 
essential  for  Mr.  French's  firm  to  obta-n  a  continuity 
of  supply  and  as  better  facilities  are  obtainable  and 
with  a  more  satisfactory  labor  outlook  there  ought 
to  be  no  reason  why  Cornish  products  cannot  be  better 
guaranteed  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  and  Jlrs.  French  returned  to  England  on  the 
S.S.  Carmania  and  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Knight,  the  secretary  of  the  Paper  Makers  Importing 
Company.  Mr.  Knight  is  now  the  principal  adminis 
trator  of  a  large  business  established  by  his  father,  Mr. 
John  Knight  (who  is  now  an  ortogenarian)  more  than 
■")0  years  ago.  Owing  to  Mr.  Knights "s  inability  to 
obtain  a  prompt  return  passage  he  sailed  on  the  Japan- 
ese steamer  "Tokishima  Main"  which  was  taking  a 
consignment  of  clay  from  Fowey  to  New  York  and  it 
is  believed  that  Mr.  Knight  was  the  fir«t  clay  shipper 
to  sail  from  Fowey  on  a  clay  steamer. 

During  the  latter  part  of  August  two  China  clay 
works  were  offered  by  public  auction  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  the  principal  partner.  The  works  were 
sold  with  the  stocks  of  dry  and  wet  clay  on  hand  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  the  buildings  and  equipment. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  and  the  bidding  in  both 
lots  became  spirited.  These  works  are  situated  in 
the  eccleciastical  Parish  of  St.  Austell  and  are  con- 
nected with  the  railway.  The  smaller  of  the  two 
lots  realised   €11.000.   and   the   other  C17.S00.   figures 
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which  show  that  the  value  of  such  projjerties  is  being 
■well  maintained. 

Extensions  to  the  Industry. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  have  nearly  completed 
a  new  branch  line  extending  from  St.  Austell  to  Car- 
then  and  in  this  direction  several  works  Avill  soon  be 
linked  up  to  the  main  line  of  railway  to  Fowey.  Ad- 
jacent to  this  line  Messrs.  John  Loveriug  &  Co.  are 
erecting  two  large  and  up-to-date  kilns  for  their  high- 
er miuestones  and  lower  minestones  clay.  This  enter- 
prising extension  of  Messrs  Lovering  &  Co.  has  been 
rendered  necessary  through  the  fact  that  the  old 
discs  and  linhays  have  served  their  purpose  and  their 
removal  is  now  being  required  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  both  works;  it  will  provide  considerable  work 
for  the  unemployed  in  the  district.  Several  other 
companies  are  contemplating  great  extensions  now 
the  line  is  completed  and  all  around  the  China  clay 
area  there  seems  to  be  a  general  preparation  for  the 
expected  revival  of  the  Cornish  China  clay  indus- 
try. There  are  many  works  still  unconnected  or  ad- 
joining the  railway  and  such  have  to  rely 
upon  horse  drawn  transport  a  system  that  is  rapidly 
declining  on  account  of  its  expensiveness.  Mechanical 
transport  for  the  China  clay  trade  has  already  begun 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  the  rubber 
tired  lorries  will  have  the  stability  for  the  very  coarse 
roads  and  heavy  traffic.  The  firm  of  Messrs  H.  D.  Por- 
chin  the  well-known  chemical  manufacturers  and  China 
clay  merchants  of  Manchester  are  very  fortunate  in 
having  a  few  at  least  of  their  works  (The  Leswidden 
and  the  Balswidden,  The  McLaren  China  clay  works) 
outside  the  difficult  problems  of  transport  and  have 
established  quite  a  fleet  of  steam  lorries  between  their 
works  and  Penizance  Harbor  where  they  have  every 
facility  for  making  shipments.  This  firm  have  ac- 
quired further  valuable  China  clay  and  stone  proper- 
ties in  this  locality  which  have  made  them  the  second 
largest  producers  in  the  world,  and  have  opened  a 
branch  office  at  St.  Austell  under  the  supervision  of 
their  Cornish  manager,  Mr.  Richard  Hooper. 

A  very  interesting  announcement  has  just  been  made 
by  "The  Chemical  Age"  which  will  arouse  great  ex- 
pectations in  the  China  clay  industry.  Mr.  F.  E. 
Weston,  an  authoritj'  on  Colloidal  Chemistry,  has  in- 
formed the  public  of  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  ex- 
periments in  the  use  of  clay  in  soap  manufactnre.  His 
conclusions  promise  that  colloidal  clay  will  effect  an 
enormous  reduction  in  the  cost  of  soap.  Colloidal  clay 
is  prepared  from  china  clay  a  product  in  which  this 
country  is  verj^  rich. 


Tlios.  Hinshelwood  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, have  appointed  the  Imperial  Trading  Company 
of  Montreal,  their  sole  representatives  and  selling 
agents  for  Canada,  for  all  their  products.  They  manu- 
facture and  supply  all  colors  used  by  pulp  and  paper 
mills  and  make  oils  and  lubricants  for  every  purpose. 
In  the  latter  field  they  have  specialized  in  solid  lub- 
ricants for  bearings  and  shaftings  running  at  high 
temperatures  and  other  difficult  conditions.  They 
supply  many  of  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  of  Great 
Britaiji,  as  well  as  many  mills  on  the  Continent,  with 
tlieir  lubricants,  colors,  gums,  glues,  waxes,  etc.  The 
Imperial  Trading  Company  of  Montreal,  which  passes 
its  fii'st  birthday  early  in  February  which  marked  the 
end  of  a  very  successful  year. 


RUNNING  AUTOS  ON  WASTE  LIQUOR 

By  B.  R.  TUNISON,  United  States  Industrial  Alcohol 
Company. 

Recently  we  have  heard  much  concerning  the  use  of 
alcohol  as  a  motor  fuel.  Some  of  its  supporters  have 
said  that  it  would  revolutionize  the  automotive  indus 
tries,  and  yet  the  automoliiles  are  designed  for  and 
continue  to  run  on  petroleum  products.  A  few  of  its 
opponents,  have  said  that  it  could  not  be  a  factor  of 
consequence  for  years  to  come,  if  ever. 

That  alcohol  has  real  value  as  a  motor  fuel  no  one 
can  den.y.  This  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  That  it  has  not  been  a  factor 
in  this  country  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  due  to 
an  economic  condition,  rather  than  to  inherent  diffi- 
culties in  its  use.  Petroleum  products  have  been  so 
plentiful  and  cheap  that  alcohol  could  not  compete 
with  them.  But  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  al 
cohol  must  become  a  factor  as  a  motor  fuel.  Oar 
petroleum  production  is  dependent  upon  existing  na- 
tural storehouses.  Our  possible  alcohol  production  is 
limited  only  by  the  demand  itself.  The  raw  materials 
for  the  production  of  alcohol  are  about  us  in  inex- 
haustible quantities.  These  materials  can  also  be 
grown  rapidly  over  large  acreages  and  furnish  an 
adequate  and  renewable  supply. 

At  present  the  cost  of  production  of  alcohol  is  great- 
er than  the  selling  price  of  gasoline.  Experts  in  the 
petroleum  industry  predict  a  rapid  and  continual  rise 
in  the  price  of  petroleum  products.  In  +he  near  future 
the  co.st  of  gasoline  will  be  such  that  alcohol  can  com- 
pete with  it.  Thereafter  undreamed  of  quantities  of 
alcohol  will  be  produced  Our  present  production  of 
alcohol  will  be  increased  many  fold. 

Even  at  the  present  time  alcohol  in  admixture  with 
other  components  is  being  used  in  the  so-called  "blend- 
ed fuels."  The  TTnited  States  Post  Office  Department 
in  its  airplane  mail  service  is  using  such  a  blended  al- 
cohol fuel  in  its  mail  planes.  This  fuel  has  consistent- 
ly proven  more  economical  and  dependable  than  the 
high  test  aviation  gasoline. 

Alcohol  as  a  motor  fuel  by  it.self  or  in  combination 
has  come  to  stay,  and  as  our  petroleum  resources  are 
diminished  its  use  will  continually  increase  until  it 
becomes  the  universal  motor  fuel. — New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce. 


PLENTY  OF  WOOD  IN  THE  WEST 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  is  undertaking  a  co- 
operative laboratory  and  mill  scale  study  with  the  pa- 
per mills  of  the  cause  and  possible  prevention  of  wood 
and  wood  pulp  decay  which  is  con^^ervatively  estimated 
to  cause  an  annual  loss  of  lo.OOO.OOO.  Overcoming  this 
trouble  would  tend  to  produce  cheaper  print  paper. 

The  paper  industry  is  at  the  present  time  workin<' 
to  its  maximum  plant  capacity  and  all  indications  poi") 
to  a  continued  heavy  demand  with  an  insufficient  sur 
p\y.  The  constant  increase  in  the  cost  of  pnln  \\->o<l 
and  the  dependence  on  Canada  for  wood  and  pulu 
makes  likely  the  development  of  the  industry  in  the 
West.  In  the  West  cheap  wood  and  power  can  be  ob- 
tained on  long  term  contracts  from  the  national  forests. 
Paper  is  now  being  shipi)ed  from  tlie  coa«t  to  New  York 
I)y  rail  to  overcome  the  i)resent  famine,  so  that  rc'ivilnr 
shipments  by  water  via  the  Panama  Canal  should  !»■ 
seriously  considered  under  the  present  and  futui-c  con- 
ditions.— Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York. 
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STARTING   TRADE   WITH   ENGLAND 

The  fact  that  exchange  rates  are  almost  prohibitive 
of  buying  iu  the  United  States  should  be  of  great  as- 
sistance in  the  work  which  His  ^Majesty's  Trade  Coni- 
niissioners  in  Canada  are  doing — the  bringing  togeth- 
er of  British  Manufacturers  and  Canadian  purchas- 
ers. Capt.  Evan  J.  Edwards  who  has  lately  arrived  in 
Montreal  as  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  is  undoubt- 
edly the  man  to  advance  this  work.  Too  often  the 
representatives  of  the  British  Government  here,  have 
had  only  an  academic  knowledge  and  the  Canadian 
business  man  has  been  diffident  about  seeking  their 
assistance.  Although  only  37  years  of  age,  Capt.  Ed- 
wards has  had  a  remarkable  career  in  practical  mer- 
chandising. He  has  served  as  works  manager  of  a 
London  manufacturing  company;  colonial  and  export 
sales  manager  of  a  company  employing  over  6,000 
workpeople.  During  a  period  of  ill  health,  he  was 
sent  by  his  firm  to  study  the  merchandising  of  Brit- 
ish goods  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire  notably  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.  When  the  war 
broke  out  Capt.  Edwards  was  for  a  long  time  unable 
to  get  into  the  army  on  account  of  ill-health,  but 
eventually  was  taken  into  the  R.  N.  V.  R.  and  went 
to  the  Mediterrenean.  When  the  need  arose  for  a 
man  to  supervise  the  fabric  construction  of  air  ships 
Capt  Edwards  was  sent  for  and  from  that  time  until 
the  end  of  the  war  he  was  admiraltj-  ov'erseer  of  fab- 
ric construction  at  Armstrong- Whitworth's  plant  and 
did  the  Admiralty  inspection  work  of  all  the  fabric 
used  in  the  R-33.  Since  "being  demobilized,  Capt. 
Edwards  has  acted  as  sales  manager  for  one  of  the 
largest   manufacturing    concerns    in    England. 

Speaking  of  the  difficulties  which  are  encountered 
by  British  manufacturers  at  the  present  time,  Capt. 
Edwards  spoke  of  the  great  difficulties  in  placing 
men  back  fairly  and  justly  in  their  old  factories.  For 
<'xample,  a  young  boy  of  eighteen  employed  in  a 
chocolate  manufacturing  plant  to  scrape  waste  choc- 
olate from  the  marble  tops  of  tables  on  which  it  has 
been  spilt  goes  into  the  army  and  spends  five  years 
with  the  forces.  He  goes  to  France,  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine. During  that  time  he  gains  his  commission,  be- 
comes more  or  less  a  man  of  the  world,  is  educated 
by  travel,  and  certainly  deserves  a  better  civil  posi- 
tion than  he  held  before  going  into  the  army.  The 
difficulty  is  where  to  place  him.  How  is  he  to  he 
assimiliated  into  the   industral  plant? 

Another  difficulty  which  the  British  manufacturer 
has  to  grapple  with,  is  lost  touch  in  the  colonial  mar- 
kets, owing  to  the  fact  that  few  British  goods  were 
exported  during  the  War.  All  the  extraordinary 
war  demands  were  filled  in  England  and  excluded 
work  on  staple  lines  for  export.  ,For  example  the 
I'.ritish  Government  gave  all  the  rubber  manufactur- 
ing coiiipanies  tremendous  orders  for  trench  wad'ei-s, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  manu- 
facturers to  supply  the  trade  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  with  sand  shoes  and  various  other  rubber 
articles  which  had  formerly  been  imported  from  Eng- 
land. The  American  manufacturer  was  not  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  caes  tied  the  Australian  or  New  Zealaiul 
purchaser  with  long  contracts. 

At  the  jjresent  time  British  manufacturers  are  be- 
ing deluged  with  letters  from  various  individuals  in 
Canada  desiring  to  act  as  representatives  for  the  dis 
tribution  of  their  products.  About  the  only  way  the 
British  manufacturer  can  form  any  judgment  of  the 


nian  who  writes  him,  is  by  the  letter  or  after  a  long 
investigation  by  mail.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Brit- 
ish Trade  Commissioner  here  is  offering  to  do,  and  if 
a  man  is  looking  for  representation  of  some  British 
industry,  he  could  not  do  better  than  get  in  touch 
with  the  British  Trade  Commissioner's  office;  or  if 
anyone  is  looking  for  some  product  formerly  imported 
from  the  United  States  and  now  unobtainable  owing 
to  the  rate  of  exchange,  he  may  be  surprised  to  find 
that  an  even  better  article  is  procurable  in  England. 
The  English  manufacturer  is  not  as  slow  as  he  has 
been  made  out  to  be  in  getting  back  into  internation- 
al trade. 


WANTS  RAILWAY  TO  MANITOBA  MILL  SITE 

•John  Morrison,  member  for  Rupert  Land.  s]3eaking 
in  the  Manitoba  legislature,  complained  that  the  new 
railway  line  from  Amarath  to  Lake  Winnipegosis 
paralleled  the  existing  C.  N.  R.line.  It  was  extraordi- 
nary that  such  duplication  of  railway  facilities  should 
be  permitted  when  a  large  and  fertile  district  north 
of  there  was  without  railway  outlet. 

"If  this  new  road  could  only  have  been  projected 
northward,"  he  said,  "it  would  lie  in  a  country  settled 
and  ready  to  pay  dividends  to  the  first  railway  to  come 
through.  Continuation  of  this  road  would  eventually 
reach  Grand  Rapids,  which  would  open  up  a  huge 
fertile  land." 

The  member  declared  that  splendid  opportunities 
awaited  the  manufacturer  of  pulp  and  paper  at  Grand 
Rapids.  He  referred  to  the  acute  paper  shortage 
which  cut  off  local  newspapers  recently  as  "the  best 
argument  for  a  pulp  mill  at  Grand  Rapids." 

"We  have  an  estimated  potential  horse-power  of 
150^000  on  the  river  there,"  he  declared.  "We  have 
huge_  tracts  of  good  sized  spruce,  tamarac  and  poplar, 
and  innumerable  waterways  upon  which  to  transport 
it." 

At  some  length  the  member  descanted  on  the  timber 
tracts  of  Spruce  Lake,  Cross  Lake.  Cedar  Lake  and  a 
score  of  other  lakes  and  streams.  All.  he  said,  are 
covered  with  splendid  timber  for  pulp  and  even  more 
lucrative  purposes.  He  laid  stress  on  the  fact,  that 
the  network  of  waterways  permitted  cheap  wholesale 
transportation  for  timber  without  a  n-ile  of  rail  or 
skidwav. 


U.  S.  COMMISSION  TO  DISCUSS  PULPWOOD 

Washington,  Fel).  28.— The  Senate  yesterday  adop- 
ted the  Underwood  resolution  to  create  a  corrimission 
lo  negotiate  with  Canada  regarding  modification  of 
embargoes  on  wood  pulp  aiul  Drint  pai)fr.  The  bill 
carries  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  work. 

On  motion  of  Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee,  the  Sen- 
ate amended  the  resolution  to  cover  all  class's  of  pnyi 
er  and   newsprint. 

Senator  Kirby  of  Arkansas  s-iiil  the  Stai-  Drpai'l- 
iiient  at  his  request  recently  indncrd  Ciuiada  to  lil't 
the  embargo  on  newsprint  so  thai  a  newsi)iper  in  his 
state  could  receive  a  .shipment. 

"Why  couldn't  the  State  Department  do  this  in 
all  cases?"  he  asked,  "I  don't  see  the  uece.ssity  of 
::p))ronriating  .1^.^)0,000  for  a  special  commission."  ' 

Senator  Hitchcock,  administration  lead.'r,  rc|)lic(l 
Ihat  Canada  was  considering  the  establishment  of  her 
I  Mil  diplomatic  agency  in  the  United  States,  and 
might  prefer  dealing  direct  with  a  special  commiss'on 
rather  than  through  th;'  ISritish  Embassy  and  the 
State  Department. 
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Technical  Section 
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REVIEW    OF    RECENT    LITERATURE 

Erratum.  I'lilp  .iiid  |);i|)i'r-,  17.  p.  102(),  Nov.  27,  1!)- 
l!l,  I'nl.  2,  liist  iilistiiict.  Iiislcad  of  "duriiit;'  1!'17.  19- 
l.S,  ami  the  fir.st  5  luoiiths  of  1919,"  read  "diiriiit;  tlu' 
first  ')  months  of  1917,  1918,  and  1919." 

A-1.  Estimating  the  constituents  of  wood.  Zcit.  f. 
aiifrew.  Cliciiiit',  32,  (1919).  .).  Sm-.  Chfiii.  Ind.,  Aujr, 
15,  1919.  J'apvr.  25,  (1919).  Four  mothods  were  in- 
vestigated by  .1.  Konig  and  E.  Becker  for  the  estima- 
tion of  the  lignin  b.v  the  destruetoii  of  tiie  cellulose 
viz.,  by  heating  under  a  pressure  of  6  to  7  atmospheres 
for  6  to  7  hours  with  1  per  eent  hydrochloric  acid ;  by 
treating  the  vvootl  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with  72 
per  ceut  sulphuric  acid;  by  ti'cating  the  wood  with 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.21  :  and  by  the  ac- 
tion  of   gaseous   hydrog.'n    chloride. 

According  to  the  last  method,  1  (im.  of  wood  meal 
which  has  been  e.\tracted  by  alehol-benzine  is  mixed 
with  6  Cc  of  water  aud  treated  with  gaseous  hydro- 
gen chloride,  witii  cooling,  until  a  thin  fluid  is  obtain- 
ed. After  standing  for  at  least  twenty-four  liours 
to  complete  the  hydrolysis  of  the  cellulose  the  resi- 
dual lignin  is  collected  in  a  Gooch  crucible  and  the 
weight  of  ash-free  residue  ase;'rtained. 

In  the  case  of  deciduous  woods  the  hydrochloric 
acid  methods  gave  rather  more  consistent  results  than 
the  sulphuric  acid  method.  The  composition  of  the 
lignins  obtained  ranged  between  the  limits  ('67.81 
—71.35  and   11=5.07—7.80   per  cent. 

For  the  estimation  of  hemicelluloses,  4  (!m.  of  wood 
powder  is  heated  with  200  Cc  of  0.4  per  cent  sulphuric 
acid  for  4  to  5  hours  under  different  pressures,  viz., 
0.5  to  0.75  atm.  for  alder,  ash.  and  poi)lar.  1  atm.  for 
beech  and  willow,  2.25  to  2.5  atm.  for  birch  and  fir. 
and  35  atm.  for  pine  wood 

The  extract  is  neutralized  with  calcium  carbonati. 
and  the  cupric-r.'duciiig  value  determined;  it  is  then 
fermented  and  the  fermentable  sugarXO.9  is  calculat- 
ed as  hexosans,  while  the  dissolved  pentosans  are  cal- 
culated from  the  diftVreiu-e  between  the  pentosans  in 
Ihe  original  material  and  in  the  residue  from  'lydro- 
lysis. 

The  results  obtained  in  general  showed  that  the  tot- 
al pentosan  of  the  coniferous  woods  was  low  (10  to 
12  per  eent)  on  the  dry  subsitance  as  compared  with 
the  foliage  woods  (22  to  26  per  cent).  The  lignin  of 
the  coniferous  woods  was  high  (28  to  29  |)er  cent)  as 
compared  with  the  foliage  woods  (20  to  26  per  cent). 

As  regards  the  hemic .'lluloses,  the  coniferous  woods 
showed  small  quantities  of  pentosans  (8  to  9  per  cent) 
and  large  quantities  of  hexosans  yielding  fermentable 
sugars  (about  13  per  cent),  while  the  foliage  woods 
showed  large  qiumtities  of  pentosans  (15  to  23  per 
cent)  and  only  small  quantities  of  hexosans  treated 
with  acid  to  "remove  silicates  and  organic  materials 
decomposed  by  acids. 

The  material  thus  sci)arated  may,  after  drying,  be 
used  as  a  moulding  ])owder.  The  lye  is  then  neutra- 
lised or  again  made  alkaline,  evaporated,  and  used 
as  a  core  and  binder.  The  materials  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  tliickened  l.ve  with  the  addition  of  an 
ordinary  moulding  sands,   and,  if  necessary  of  other 


vegetable  .snl).slan.ccs  are  plastic  wlieti  lH>t  become 
hard  oji  drying,  and  produce  by  heating  with  exclu- 
sions of  air,  firm  but  friable  cores  with  little  shrink- 
age.— A.  P.  C. 

A-6.  Colloidal  fuel.  Linden  \V.  Bates,  Can.  Chem. 
J.,  4,  40-7,  (1920).  "Colloidal  fuel  is  a  combination 
fuel  is  a  combination  of  licpiid  hydrocarbon  with  pul- 
verized earbonoceous  substance,  the  components  so 
combined  and  so  treated  as  to  form  a  stable  fuel  cap- 
able of  being  atomized  and  bui-ned  in  a  furnace."  Its 
nature  and  its  development  during  the  war  are  de- 
scribed at  some  length,  together  with  its  present  and 
future  industrial  possibilities.  Xo  details  arc  given 
as  to  the  process  of  manufacture,  beyond  stating  that 
it  is  obtained  b.y  mixing  together  oil,  finely  pulver- 
ized coal,  and  a  fixture  or  peptizing  agent  (usually 
about  0.75-1. .50  p.c.  of  the  fuel).  The  details  will  be 
published  as  soon  as  the  process  has  been  patented. — 
A. PC. 

A-14.     Identifying  dirt  in  paper.     Donald    M.   Mc- 
Xcale.    Paper  24,  1058,  (1919).     Practical  hints  on  the 
identification    of    coal,    shive,    black    ash,    scale,   rust, 
sand,  rubbehr.  leathei-.  ovster  shells,  etc..  in  paper. 
A.P.-C. 

A-14.  Qualities  and  tests  of  paper.  Technical  re- 
quirements and  allowances  suggested  for  the  French 
Commission  on  Paper  Purchases.  Papeterie,  41,  226- 
9,   (Aug.  10,  1919).  Paper,  25,  1114-5,   (1920). 

A-14.  Qualities  and  tests  of  paper.  Part  3.  Papy- 
rophile.  La  Papeterii'.  41,  226-9,  (Aug.  10th.  1919). 
!>ee  Pulp  and  Paper,  17,  736.  (1919).  Suggestions  as 
to  general  specifications  for  papers  as  regards  its 
qualities  and  tests,  the  methods  of  nmking  the  tests, 
and  the  permissable  limits  of  variation  from  specifi- 
cations.— A.P.-C. 

A-15.  Reactions  of  cellulose.  A  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  oxycellulose  ,in  i>.permaking.  Plorenee 
B.  Seibert  and  Jessie  E.  Minor.  Paper.  2i  1007-12. 
(1919).  A  study  of  the  oxidizable  products  formed  in 
sulphite  pulp  by  beating  and  by  bleaching  with  hy- 
pochlorite. With  long  beating  in  the  absence  of 
bleach,  h.vdration  is  accompanied  b.v  secondary  re- 
actions, which  may  be  of  both  hydrolytic  and  oxid- 
izing nature.  Bleaching  under  normal  conditions  of 
making  white  paper  completel.v  removes  th?  lignocel-' 
lulose.  The  latter  stages  of  the  series  of  oxidation 
reactions  during  bleaching  occur  much  more  easily 
than  do  the  earlier  ones,  and  the  products  are  of  in- 
creasing solubilit.v  in  water.  Paper  made  from  pulp 
bleached  with  36  p.  c.  of  its  wt.  of  bleach  liquor  con- 
taining 1.3  p.  c.  available  CI  is  decidedly  superior  to 
that  made  from  pulp  treated  with  half  as  much 
bleach.  Excess  of  bleach  makes  the  fiber  friable  and 
obliterates  the  pit-markings  seen  in  normally  bleach- 
ed fibers.  The  copper  numbei-,  which  was  largely 
used  in  the  above  study,  was  determined  gravinu^tri- 
eally  under  concordant  condition.s,  slight  variations 
in  conditions  causing  large  variations  in  results. — A. 
P.-C. 
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B-1.  The  bamboos  of  Indo-China.  Bull.  Synd. 
Fab  Papier  &  Carton,  No.  2,  26-7  (Jau.  15,  1920).  A 
short  description  of  the  varieties  used  at  the  VietrQ 
mill    in    Iiido-t'hina.— A.P.-C. 

B-9.     The  pine  forests  of  South  Africa.     Paper  24, 
■  1140-1,    (1919).     A  brief  survey  of  the  extent  of  the 
American  pine  forests  and  of  their  present  output.— 
A.P.-C. 

D-4.  Manufacturing  paper  pulp  from  saw  dust. 
Brit,  patent  No.  117.080.  J.  C.  Van  Wes.sem,  Bloe- 
mendaal,  Holland.  Paper,  24,  1137-S,  (1919)  See 
Pulp    &    Paper.  17,    937,1005,1073.— A.P.-C. 

E-i,  K-4.  Cooking  slightly  lignified  substances. 
D.R.P.  No.  301,716.  :Ma.x  Luders,  Magdeburfr.  Bull. 
S.vnd.  Fab  Papier  .t  Carton,  No.  2,  25,  (Jau.  15,  1920). 
Jute,  hemp,  manila,  reed  etc.,  is  cooked  with  a  weakly 
acid  solution  of  MgSOi,  which  contains  up  to  90  p.  c. 
of  sulfurous  acid,  according  to  the  degree  of  lignifi- 
eation    of    the    material. — A.P.-C. 

E-5,  P-5.  Digester  for  direct-cooking.  D.R.P.  No. 
316,323,  A.  G  Westadt  .*i  Erik  llagg,  llnnsfos,  Nor- 
way Bull  Synd.  Fab.  Papier  &  Carton,  No.  2,  24-5, 
(Jan.  15.  19201.  The  steam  is  admitted  at  the  lower 
extremity  around  the  circumference  of  the  digester  in 
such  a  wav  as  to  activate  the  circulation  of  the  liquor. 
—A.P.-C. 

F-5  New  alkaline  process  for  obtaining  cellulose 
from  vegetable  fibers.  Fr.  patent  No.  492,222.  M. 
Cataldi.  La  Papeterie  41,  231-2,  (Aug.  10th,  1919). 
Wood  must  be  barked  and  chipped,  other  material 
(straw,  esparto,  etc.)  crushed.  It  is  cooked  in  a 
weakl.y  alkaline  liquor,  the  liquor  is  drained  out,  and 
the  digester  put  under  a  vacuum  of  50-65  cm.  of  Hg. 
Gaseous  CI  is  admitted  until  the  pressure  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  allowed  to  act  for  a  suit- 
able length  of  time.  After  the  CI  treatment  the  stock 
is  washed  and  cooked  again  in  a  weakly  alkaline  liq- 
uor, after  which  it  is  purified  in  the  usual  manner.  It 
can  be  bleached  in  a  weak  solution  of  Na  or  Ca  hypo- 
chlorite.—A.P.-C. 

G-6.  Pulp  scresn.  Fr.  patent  No.  497,851,  April 
5,  1919.  John  M.  L.  Spangenberg,  Sweden.  Papeter- 
ie, 42,  68-71.  (Jan.  25,  1920).  Inside  the  cylinder  is 
placed  a  bod.v  of  polygonal  eross-seetion,  the  sides 
of  which  are  either  straight  or  slightly  curvilinear, 
and  the  angles  usually  rounded  off.  This  bod.v  is 
either  eccentric  or  concentric  with  the  cylinder;  can 
rotate  either  in  the  same  direction  as,  but  at  a  differ- 
ent speed  from  the  c,ylinder,  or  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, or  alternately  in  one  direction  and  then  the  oth- 
er. In  the  space  between  the  cylinder  and  the  pol\  - 
gonal  bod.v  there  ma.v  or  may  not  be  blades  which  are 
either  fixed,  or  attached  to  the  cylinder  so  as  to  rotate 
with  it.— A.P.-C. 

K-5.  Improvement  to  rag  shredders  and  similar  ma- 
chines .Fr.  patent  Xn.  492,498.  H.  Waller.  La  Pap- 
eterie.  41,   231,    (.\iig.   lOth,    1919).— A.P.-C. 

K-16.  Jespersen's  waste  paper  recovery  system.  I'. 
S.  A.  patent  No.  1,311,564.  Thos.  Jespersen,  Neenah, 
Wis.  Paper  24,  1059-60,  (1919).  A  barrier  and  a 
strainer  are  placed  in  the  beater  trough  in  such  a  way 
that  the  pidp  will  be  deflected  downwards,  while  the 
supernatant  la.ver  of  oil  and  ink  will  pass  through 
the  strainer  and   be   drawn  off. — A.P.-G. 

K-12.  Paper  winder.  Fr.  patent  No.  497,681,  Mar. 
31,  1919.  Fred  Sehade,  Denmark.  Papeterie,  42,  71- 
2,  (Jan.  25,  1920).  The  usual  cylindrical  core  is  re- 
placed by  a  core  made  up  of  a  number  of  rods  of 
suitable  "length,  held  between  2  discs.     The   position 


of  the  rods  is  ad.justable,  so  that  the  diameter  of  the 
core  is  variable  within  certain  limits,  and  the  cross- 
section  is  effectively  polygonal  instead  of  circular. 
It  is  claimed  tliis  permits  of  greater  speed  in  wind- 
ing, and  also  that  double  width  and  folded  paper  may 
be  wound,  which  is  practically  impossibl(>  with  tlie 
usual  core. — A.P.-C. 

G-0.  Pulp  discoloration.  V.  L.  Bachelder..  Paper 
24,  1096-7,  (1919),  Discoloration  was  traced  to  the 
action  of  heat,  bleached  pulp  being  more  .sensitive  to 
heat  than  unbleached  pulp,  the  greater  the  excess  of' 
bleach,  the  greater  the  danger  of  discoloration.— A.P.- 
C 

K-18.  Patent  sizing  for  wallboard.  U.S.A.  patent 
No.  1,313,343.  Benjamin  W.  Sidwell,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
assignor  for  Beaver  Co.,  Ohio.  Paper  24,  1138-9,  (19- 
19).  The  size  consists  essentially  of  40-60  p.  c'  of  a 
resin  (e.  g.,  rosin).  1-5  p.  c.  of  wax  (e.g.,  paraffin 
wax),  and  40-60  p.  c.  of  solvent  (e.g.,  kerosene,  gas- 
olene, naptha,  benzine,  or  a  mixture  of  these),  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  slaked  lime. — A.P.-C. 

K-18.  A  study  of  commercial  wall  board.  F.  C. 
Clark  and  A.  D.  Conley.  Paper,  25,  1101-4,  (1920).  A 
study  of  various  kinds  of  wall  boards  used  by  the  U. 
S.  War  Dept.  for  cantonments,  warehouses,  office 
buildings,  hospitals,  etc.  The  laminated  fiber  board, 
one-ply  fiber  board  and  plaster  board  were  tested. 
The  first  was  used  the  most  owing  to  ease  of  applica- 
tion and  plentiful  supply,  but  can  be  used  only  for  in- 
side work.  A  very  satisfactory  one-ply  board  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  for- outside  work,  was  obtained  by 
thoroughly  roughly  sizing  the  pulp  with  rosin  anil 
altim  size,  thus  yielding  a  waterproof  product.  Plas- 
ter board  was  preferred  for  hospital  use  owing  to 
greater  resistance  to  fire  and  ease  of  washing  and 
disinfecting.  In  general  the  results  of  the  tests  on 
the  original  samples  showed  that  there  was  no  re- 
lationship between  qualit.v  and  price  in  commercial 
wall  board.  Manufacturers  showed  a  surprising  lack 
of  knowledge  of  those  points  that  constituted  the  es- 
sential requirements  of  a  high  grade  wall  hoard. — 
A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Waterproofing  paper,  threads  or  fabrics. 
D.R.P.  No.  315,412,  Th.  Bohme,  Chemitz  Bull.  Synd. 
Fab.  Papier  &  Carton,  No.  2,  23-4,  (Jan.  15,  1920). 
Waterproofing  is  obtained  by  treatment  with  a  so- 
called  water-soluble  oil  and  one  of  the  usual  sizing 
materials. — A.P.-C. 

K-4.  Points  on  moiler  feediag.  N.  P.  Winehell 
Jr.  Paper,  24,  1133-6,  (1919).  A  discussion  of  the 
care  of  feeding  machiner.v  and  of  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  injectors,  reciprocating  pumps,  centrifugal 
pumps,    and    traps. — A.P.-C. 

P-1.  Tinting  troubles.  Paper,  24,  1164.  (1919).  A 
plea  for  better  light  and  brighter  workrooms. — A.P.- 

R-1  Paper  mill  in  Cochinchina. .  La  Papeterie,  41, 
388,  (Sept.  25th,  1919).  A  paper  mill  has  just  started 
operations  at  Thu  Due  (Cochinchina),  using  rice 
straw,  sugar  cane,  old  rags,  and  a  native  plant  called 
"arann."     The   capital   was  raised  locally. — A.P.-C. 

R-1.  The  paper  industry  in  the  devastated  regions. 
La  Papeterie,  41,  23-9,  (Mav  25th,  1919);  119-20, 
(June  2.5th,  1919);  203-4,  (Julv  25th,  1919);  230, 
(Aug.  10th,  1919).  Pulp  &  Paper,  17,  819-20,  (1919). 
A  detailed  description  of  the  damage  wrought  h.v  the 
Huns  in  a  large  number  of  the  paper  mills  in  Belgium 
and  in  Northern  France.— A.P.-C. 
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British  Trade  News 

{From  Our  Liiinloii  Currespondeni.) 

Jjondoii,  March  2,  1920. 

The  iiiiolations  lor  pajxjr.s  today  in  the  British  mar- 
ket are  most  irregular.  Newsprint,  which  remains  un- 
changed iu  price,  is  the  only  paper  that  has  any  uni- 
formity in  value;-  other  pai)ers  are  up  and  down  the 
scale  with  the  result  that  consumers  are  becoming  be- 
wildered as  to  what  tiiey  will  next  be  asked  to  pay. 
Paper  makers  say  it  is  due  to  raw  materials — ever}' 
week  brings  a  change  iu  their  cost,  and  they  must  quote 
for  the  fini-shed  product  accordingly.  The  oidy  in- 
stance of  newspapers  having  been  affected  by  a  rise  in 
newsprint  is  in  the  ease  of  the  London  "Financial 
Times,"  which  issued  a  statement  this  week  that  in  the 
future  the  cost  of  the  paper  would  be  4  cents,  instead 
of  two,  owing  to  the  great  and  continued  rise  in  cost 
of  production  and  the  big  advance  in  the  price  of  paper. 
This  statement  is  not  to  be  taken  to  mean  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  newsprint.  Supplias  are  meeting  demands, 
but  grouudw'Ood  has  caused  newsprint  quotations  for 
deliveries  some  months  ahead  to  harden.  The  "News- 
paper World,"  which  uses  a  finer  quality  of  printing 
paper,  is  advancing  the  price  from  4  cents  to  6  cents. 
When  the  present  contracts  are  finished  up  we  may  see 
a  great  jump  in  the  prices  of  paper,  but  at  present  the 
market  is  in  a  state  of  chaos  as  r(!gards  quotations. 
Death  of  Mr.  A.  £.  Reed. 

The  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  friends  of  Mr. 
Albert  E.  Reed,  who  was  associated  with  the  Anglo- 
Newfoundland  Development  Company  and  head  of  the 
firm  bearing  his  name  in  London,  will  regret  to  hear 
that  he  passed  away  this  week  at  his  residence  in  Wok- 
ing, in  his  74lh  year.  His  death  has  caused  a  severe 
blow  to  the  pulp  and  paper  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  because  he  was  for  50  years  moving  about 
the  industries  and  aiding  lai-gely  in  their  develojimenl. 
Mr.  Reed,  in  his  quiet  and  unas-suming  manner,  was  al- 
ways a'friend  to  those  in  need.  Shrewd  and  level-head- 
ed, he  was  a  fair  and  square  fighter  when  he  was  up 
against  competition — and  a  hard  hitter  at  times — and 
the  rejjutation  which  the  firm  of  Albert  E.  Reed  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  enjoy  to-day  is  attributable  to  his  integrity  and 
industry.  Mr..  Reed  was  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  wood 
pulp.  He  said  many  years  ago  that  the  paper  industry 
would  have  to  depend  on  it  largely,  and  consequently 
he  concentrated  his  attention  on  Canada  and  New- 
foundland. He  studied  Canadian  enterprise  and  gave  a 
lielping  hand  where  neee.s,sary,  with  results  known 
throughout  the  length  afid  breadth  of  tlie  newsprint  and 
pulp  world.  In  England,  Mr.  Reed  was  a.ssoeiated  witli 
mills  at  Tovil,  Maidstone,  llorton  Kirhy.  Dartford  and 
Parncombe. 

Death  of  Mr.  Wilheim  Johnsen. 

Following  Mr.  Reed's  death  comes  that  of  a  respect- 
ed pulpman  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Wilheim  M.  Johnsen, 
President  of  Johnsen,  Jorgeusen  and  Wettre,  Ltd.,  a 
well  known  Norwegian  who  assisted  in  establishing  a 
thriving  wood  pulp  agency  in  L»ondon.  He  has  visited 
Canada,  but  was  more  directly  concerned  with  Nor- 
way's development  as  a  pulp  producing  country.  In 
London  he  was  a  moving  figure.  He  leaves  a  widow 
and  seven  children  to  mourn  his  loss. 
To  Visit  Canada. 

Mr.  G.  Ralph  Hall  Caiiie.  who  was  Deputy  Co!itrol- 
ler  of  Paper  during  the  war,  and  is  now  a  director  of 


several  large  paper  mills  in  England,  sails  this  week  for 
Canada  on  a  business  and  pleasure  trip.  He  is  going  as 
a  representative  of  a  powerful  group  of  men  interested 
ill  paper  and  wood  pulp  iu  England  and  France,  and 
Ills  visit  to  the  Dominion  will  extend  to  two  or  three 
iiionth.s.     (Mr.  Reed  has  arrived. — Ed.) 

The  American-Canadian  Quarrel. 

Though  Britain  is  not  directly  interested  in  the  quar- 
rel between  Canada  and  America  over  the  paper  and 
pulp  questions,  the  solving  of  the  problems  is  closely 
followed  here  and  indirectly  hints  are  being  thrown 
out  that  eon.sumers  of  newsprint  may  find  themselves 
in  the  same  predicament  as  those  in  the  Dominion  and 
U.S.A.  The  gradual  exhaustion  of  American  forests, 
without  scientific  replacement,  is  of  great  importance 
to  this  country  with  its  free  and  open  markets  and  nat- 
urally some  harsh  things  are  said  at  times  against  Am- 
erican principles  in  forestry. 

British  Industries  Fair. 

The  British  Industries'  Fair  is  at  present  in  pro- 
gress at  Chrystal  Palace,  in  London,  and  the  papermak- 
ers  are  making  a  brave  show  of  their  products.  The 
fair  is  organized  by  the  Trade  Board  and  twenty-five 
stands  are  ■0<'cupied  liy  the  paper  makers  and  board- 
makers,  who  display  various  kinds  of  products  from 
tiieir  mills.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  has  been  the  prime 
mover  in  the  fair  and  a  great  success  it  is.  Of  course, 
only  British  products  are  on  view,  and  buyers  are  in 
attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Canada's  day 
is  coming  in  London.  I  hope  the  forthcoming  Canadian 
exhibition  will  show  what  the  Dominion  can  do  in  pulp 
and  paper. 

MUl  Profits. 

The  Cutler  Mills  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  made  a  profit 
of  £31,213  during  the  past  year,  and  a  dividend  of  10 
per  cent  is  recommended.  Messrs.  Annandale  and  Son, 
tjtd.,  of  Polton,  in  their  20th  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  December  last  show  that  after  providing  for 
mill  and  machinery  up-keep  there  is  a  credit  balance 
of  £20,510.  Employment  in  the  paper  industry  is  good 
and  more  labor  is  available  now  as  the  army  is  clearing 
out  conscripted  soldiers.  Wages  have  increased  from 
1 .8  per  cent  to  59.4  per  cent  owing  to  increased  cost  of 
living. 

Fire. 
The  Driiinagh  Paper  JMills,  in  Inchicore,  Co.  Dub- 
lin, had  an  outbreak  of  fire  in  the  engine-room,  which 
was  destroyed  eventually,  and  it  spread  to  the  waste, 
store,  rag  chopping  and  boiling  departments  which 
were  burned  out,  with  half  of  the  beater  house.  Fortu- 
nately the  other  buildings  escaped.  The  damage  is  e.sti- 
mated  at  £7,000,  and  several  contracts  for  supplying  pa- 
per are  now  hung  up. 

Scandinavian  Newsprint. 

Labor  troubles  are  still  raging  in  Scandinavia,  and 
there  are  other  difficulties.  Tjondon  merchants  are  ask- 
ing up  to  £78  a  ton  for  Scandinavian  newsprint  which 
liefore  the  war  could  be  bought  for  a  £10  note.  Scan- 
dinavians are  circulating  rumors  here  that  they  are 
sending  pulps  to  Canada  and  America,  and  the  quarrel 
between  the  Dominion  and  their  friends  over  the  bor- 
dei-  is  used  as  a  bogey  for  rushing  up  newsprint  quota- 
tions. 


At  one  time  it  was  the  practice  among  the  Germans 
Mild  Dutch  to  accumulate  soiled  clothes  and  have  a 
washdav  onlv  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
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The  George  H.  ^leailc  Couipaiiy,  of  Daytuu,  Ohio. 
have  opened  offiees  in  Toronto  at  710-711  Bank  of 
Hamilton  Building,  which  are  in  charge  of  George 
Erskine.  for  the  sale  of  paper,  pulp  and  card  board. 
Mr.  Erskine  is  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Erskine,  who  was 
for  many  years  sales  manager  of  tlie  paper  mill  of  tlie 
Laurentide  Co.  at  Grand  Mere,  Que.. 

The  Canadian  Federation  of  Labor  has  appointed 
Eandolph  Fogarty  and  John  Moi-ton  to  investigate  and 
consider  the  establishment  of  a  paper  in  Canada  in  tlie 
interests  of  the  Federation. 

The  death  is  announced  in  Tweed  of  a  well-known 
newspaper  man  in  the  person  of  Zed.  Lafontaine,  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Tweed  Advocate. 

One  of  the  best-known  newsjiaper  men  in  Ontario 
passed  away  on  Saturday  last  in  the  person  flf  John 
Law,  formerly  proprietor  of  the  Tillsonburg,  Out.,  01)- 
server,  and  latterly  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  News 
in  that  town.  The  News  was  the  outcome  of  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Liberal  and  the  Observer. 

The  death  is  announced  as  the  result  of  pneumonia  of 
H.  Carl  Jones,  for  twenty-  years  publisher  of  the  East- 
ern Ontario  Review  at  Kankleek  Hill.  Deceased,  who 
was  formerly  connected  with  Ottawa  newspapers,  was 
4(i  years  of  age. 

W.  H.  Healy,  who  lias  lieen  associate  editor  of  the 
Grain  Growers'  Guide,  has  been  appointed  Lilirarian 
for  the  Manitoba  Provincial   Government. 

In  an  address  before  the  Royal  Canadian  Institute  in 
Toronto  on  Saturday  night.  Professor  C.  D.  Howe,  of 
the  Faculty  of  Forestry,  Toronto  University,  stated 
that  the  continued  neglect  to  conserve  the  forest  re- 
sources of  Canada  would  mean  still  further  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living.  He  said  that  one  half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  forest  wealth  of  this  country  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire  within  the  past  75  years  and  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  there  were  1,900,000  square  miles  of  forest 
in  Canada. 

In  a  Toronto  Division  Court  this  week  the  judge  dis- 
missed the  appeal  of  the  Abitibi  Power  &  Pulp  Com- 
pany from  a  conviction  and  fine  of  $551. 35  made  by 
the  Police  Magistrate  of  Irocpiois  Falls.  The  company 
operated  a  small  lumber  camp  on  a  creek  emptying  into 
the  Abitibi  River,  and  the , complaint  on  which  the  cnn- 
viction  was  based  was  made  by  the  health  authorities, 
who  claimed  that  the  location  of  the  camp  was  danger- 
ous in  that  it  drained  into  the  town's  water  supply. 

The  Department  of  History  at  the  T^niversity  of  To- 
roiTto  will  shortly  issue  a  <|nart(>rly  publication  under 
the  name  of  "The  Canadian  Historical  Review,"  which 
will  continue  the  work  of  the  old  magazine  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  new  publication,  will  deal  with  cnrrent  lit- 
erature and  history  as  they  pertain  to  Canada. 

The  regular  semi-monthly  meeting  and  luncheon  of 
the  Toronto  Carton  Club  was  held  at  the  King  Edward 
Hotel  on  Wednesday,  when  there  was  a  good  attendance 
of  members  of  the  organization.  S.  J.  Frame.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Canadian  Box  Board  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, presided,  and,  following  the  luncheon,  there 
was  an  informal  discussion  over  matters  pertaining  to 


the  general  iiilercsts  uf  the  trade.  It  is  planned  to  hold 
another  meeting  in  Campbellford  in  about  a  month's 
time. 

The  Acton  Publishing  Company,  printers  and  pub- 
lishers, have  removed  from  1229-31  Queen  Street,  West, 
Toronto,  to  545-549  King  Street,  West,  and  will  occupy 
two  large  floors  on  the.  new  premises. 

The  Allan  Paper  Company,  whose  premises  adjoined 
the  McKinnon  Building  on  Meliuda  Street,  Toronto, 
which  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  have  removed  to 
105  Simeoe  Street.  Some  of  the  stock  in  the  company's 
warehouse  was  damaged  by  water,  but  any  loss  there 
was  covered  by  insurance. 

F.  W.  Brawn,  who  recently  resigned  his  position  as 
sulphite  superintendent  of  the  Cascade  mill  in  Berlin, 
New  Hampshire,  to  accept  the  position  of  general  man- 
ager of  bleached  sulphite  pulp  plant  of  the  Fraser 
Companies,  Limited,  at  Edmunston,  N.B.,  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  pulp  and  paper  business  for  forty 
years  and  has  many  friends  in  the  Canadian  paper 
trade.  He  has  been  connected  with  various  pulp  and 
paper  companies  in  the  eastern  States  and  was  the 
father  of  the  Brown  Company's  Relief  Association 
which  has  been  a  great  factor  in  improving  working 
conditions  in  the  industry.  Plans  are  under  way  for 
changes  and  improvements  at  the  Edmundston  mill 
with  a  view  to  increasing  its  output  of  pulp,  and  Mr. 
Brawn's  wide  experience  will  be  of  great  value  in 
directing  these. 

George  W.  Dodge,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Brompton 
Paper  Company,  recently  resigned  his  position  to  ac- 
cept a  responsible  post  for  one  of  the  large  pulp  and 
l)aper  companies  in  the  United  States. 

The  Press  Gallery  at  the  Ontario  Parliament  Build- 
ings has  been  organized  for  the  present  year  a.s  fol- 
lows: Honorary  President,  Sir  Adam  Beck;  President, 
II.  J.  O'Neill  of  the  Toronto  Star;  Vice-President,  D. 
M.  Gaudy,  of  the  Telegram ;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ewart  Munro.  of  the  Globe. 

E.  Pullan.  rag  and  paper  stock  dealer,  has  moved  his 
business  office  from  20  Maud  Street,  Toronto,  to  6 
.Maud  Street.  The  old  offices  will  be  utilized  to  fur- 
ther increase  the  sorting  facilities  of  the  warehouse. 

W.  W.  Weed  and  J.  C.  Yule,  general  manager  and 
chief  salesman,  respectively,  of  the  Kenwood  Mills  at 
Arnprior  liave  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  a  number 
of  the  larger  paper  mills  in  the  province.  They  report 
that  the  demand  for  the  company's  high-grade  felts  is 
so  large  as  to  tax  the  capacity  of  the  mill,  despite  re- 
cent additions  to  plant  and  equipment.  Besides  Cana- 
dian business  the  firm  are  booking  large  orders  from 
Ja])an  and  Finland. 

A.  G.  Pflunsford,  General  Manager  of  the  Port  Ar- 
tluir  Pulp  and  Paper  Comjiany.  was  in  Toronto  this 
week  calling  on  the  trade. 

A  liy-law  was  carried  on  a  vote  of  the  electorate  of 
Bowmaiiville.  Ont.,  this  week,  i-especting  the  reorgan- 
ized Ross  Can  Co.,  Limited,  which  is  to  expand  its  plant 
in  that  town.  The  object  of  the  bylaw  was  to  amend 
the  original  bylaw,  where  an  excessive  penalty  clause 
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of  $50,000  was  reduced  to  $10,000.  The  company  makes 
fihro  containers  and  other  allied  lines. 

Owin;;  to  the  fire  at  the  MeKinnoii  15uildin<;,  Toron- 
to, on  Tluii-sday  of  hist  week,  Ilodfre-Slierriff  Paper 
Company  have  been  oonipelled  to  find  new  (piarters. 
They  have  secured  temporai-y  offices  at  402  Royal  liank 
l?niidin<r,  Toronto,  where  business  will  be  carried  on  as 
n.sual.  All  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Toronto  office  was 
confined  to  damajje  through  smoke  aJid  water.  All  the 
records  of  the  company  were  found  free  from  damafrc 
by  fire. 

The  Uxbridge  Paper  Box  Company,  Limited,  of  Ux- 
bridge,  Ont.,  has  been  incorporated  to  mannfacture  and 
(leal  in  paper,  fibre  and  wood  boxes.  H.  H.  Davis  and 
.T.  S.  Beatty,  solieitoi-s,  of  Toronto,  are  amontr  the  in- 
oorporators.    The  capital  stock  is  $120,000. 

The  Great  Eastern  Pulp  and  Paper  Comi)any,  Limit- 
ed, has  been  organized  with  headquarters  at  Quebec, 
and  has  been  granted  ineoi-poration  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  power  to  carry  on  the  lumbering  and 
pulp  manufacture  in  all  its  branches.  The  authorized 
capital  is  $8,000,000,  and  the  incorporators  named  are 
Quebec  lawyers.  It  is  understood  that  Chas.  W.  Mul- 
len, of  Bangor,  Me.,  is  the  man  behind  the  gun — or  ra- 
ther, the  ginders. 


BURNETT  &  CRAMPTON  TAKE  OVER  MAISON- 
NEUVE  FOUNDRY. 

liuriiett  &  Oamjitoii,  whose  louiidry  at  Rigaud,  Qne., 
was  recently  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  have  bought  the 
^^aisonneuve  foundr.y,  8fi0  Ijasalle  Avenue,  Montreal. 
They  contemplate  making  cosiderable  extensions  and 
alterations  to  this  foundry  to  enable  them  to  cast  daily 
between  15  and  20  tons  of  general  machinery  castings. 
They  will  continue  their  policy  of  specializing  in  high 
(•la.ss  work. 


INCREASED    OUTPUT   FOR   MATTAGAMI 

Reports  from  tlie  ]Mattag;inii  Pulp  i^  Paper  Co.  state 
that  the  third  digester  has  been  in  operation  for  some 
time,  and  output  has  been  running  from  80  to  90  tons 
per  day  of  easy-bleaching  sulphite  pulp  of  an  excel- 
lent quality. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  installation 
of  a  third  drying  machine,  which  should  be  in  opera- 
tion by  September  1,  and  will  then  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  mill's  output  from  thirty  thousand 
to  forty-five  thousand  tons  per  annum.  In.stallation 
of  this  additonal  equipment  will  not  only  increase  the 
output,  but  should  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  ton. 

The  company  is  experiencing  a  steadily  growing  de- 
mand for  its  product  and  has  received  many  indica- 
tions from  its  cnstomers  of  the  high  quality  of  pulp 
produced.  Sales  price  is  now  approximately  $90  per 
ton,  and  as  most  of  the  pulp  produced  is  sold  in  the 
ITnited  States,  for  which  payment  is  made  in  New- 
York  funds,  the  additional  profit  accruing  to  the  Com- 
pany on  account  of  the  New  York  exchange  prenuum 
amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum. 

The  annual  statement  for  year  ending  March  31 
will    show    a  substantial    surplus. 

NOW  SELLING  BATES  FELTS. 

A  new  face  appears  among  the  Paper  Mills  this 
week  in  the  person  of  Mr.  K.  R.  Wallace,  who  has 
just  taken  over  the  pulp  and  paper  Machine  Felt  De- 
partment of  Messrs.  E.  S.  Bates  &  Co.  Limited,  Sell- 
ing Agents  for  Bates  and  Innes  Limited,  Carleton 
Place,  Ont.  Mr.  Wallace  is  now  looking  things  over, 
and  more  or  less  getting  his  bearings.  He  has  had 
a  wide  experience  in  the  sales  fields,  handling  every- 
thing from  Ford  cars  to  high  explosives,  so  should 
he  in  his  element  in  the  paper  field.  He  has  obtained 
a  good  knowledge  of  felts  and  will  now  donate  his 
entire  time  to  this  end  of  the  business.  W.  B.  Herrick 
is  now  superintendent  of  manufacturing  in  the  felt 
department  of  Bates  and  Innes.  Mr.  Herrick  has  had 
a  large  experience  in  the  American  felt  mills  and  has 
applied  his  knowledge  here  with  much  success. 


LOSS    TO    QUEBEC    PRINTERS 

Because  'the  Q'uebec  Government  overlooked  the 
passing  of  a  certain  motion,  printers  at  Quebec  who 
get  printing  jobs  from  the  Government  will  lo.se  this 
year  thousands  of  dollars.  "L'Evenement"  .says  that 
at  the  close  of  every  session  the  Government  usually 
passes  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  a  motion  authoriz- 
ing the  clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  print  the 
various  orders  passed  during  the  session. 


PULP   COMPANY   LOSES   APPEAL 

The  second  ilivisional  court  in  Toronto  dismissed 
the  appeal  by  the  Abitibi  Power  &  Pulp  Co.  against 
a  fine  of  $500  and  costs  imposed  on  them  by  the  police 
magistrate  at  Iroquois  Falls,  because  the  companj'- 
had  persisted  in  operating  their  camp  13  on  a  small 
creek  empt.ying  into  the  Abitibi  river,  which  drained 
into  the  town's  water  supply,  and  according  to  the 
health  authorities  was  a  danger  to  the  community. 


.  .  READY  TO  BUELD  PULP  MILL 

The  O'Brien  interests  of  Renfrew  state  in  the  let- 
ter to  the  New  Liskard  Board  of  Trade  that  three 
l)lans  for  a  pulp  plant  at  North  Teraiskaming  and  a 
power  plant  at  Des  Quinze,  Quebec  are  ready  and  in 
a  short  time  operations  will  be  commenced.  The 
))lant  promises  to  be  of  "enormous  size,"  say  Board 
of  Trade  officials,  and  they  will  press  on  the  T.  &  N. 
().  the  necessity  of  pushing  ahead  the  Nipissing  Cen- 
tral extension  to  be  ready  to  take  in  supplies  and  ma- 
ferial.  A  strong  move  is  to  be  made  to  have  the  road 
Iniilt   at   once. — Toronto  Star. 


WAGON  WORKS  FOR  PULP  MILL  SITE 

.\  Toronto  (lispatcli  to  the  Port  Arthur  N'cws- 
Cliroiiicle  said,  that  negotiations  are  under  way  for 
the  purchase  of  a  block  of  power  from  the  Hydro- 
Electrie  to  operate  a  fifty-ton  pulp  mill  to  be  located 
at  Port  Arthur.  The  mill  is  to  be  financed  by  Cana- 
dian and  American  capital  with  an  additional  unit 
of  a  paper  machine.  The  location  of  the  mill  will  pro- 
bably be  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  Prince 
Arthur  Wagon  Works. 

•'The  Prince  Arthur  Wagon  Works  referred  to  in 
the  Toronto  despatch"  says  the  Chronicle,  "is  pro- 
bably the  Port  Arthur  Wagon  Works  of  which  Mr. 
G.  R.  Duncan  is  agent.  Mr.  Duncan  stated  that  neg- 
otiations were  under  way,  but  any  announcement  of 
ii-:insfer   of   the    i^roperty    would    be    premature 


BRITISH    FSACTICAX    PAPEHlf ATBB, 

Works  Manager,  \v;iMt.s  situation  similar  capacity.  Just 
concluded  enKagement  in  the  East.  Will  arrive  Van- 
couver April  1st.  Life  experience  T.  S.  &  E.  S.  Writ- 
inss.   Bonds.  Banks  and  Ledgers.     Ebtcellcnt  references. 

Write  "PAPER."   1025  Nelson  St.  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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Torouto,  Maivli  I'd. — With  the  exception  of  another 
half  cent  a  pound  rise  in  wrapping  papers,  there  are  no 
new  features  in  the  paper  market  this  week.  The  same 
general  eouditions  prevail,  altliough  the  mild  weather 
of  the  past  few  days  is  expected  to  have  almost  imme- 
diately a  favorable  effect  on  production,  which  will  be 
welcome  by  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  consumers 
alike.  With  the  mills  away  behind  with  their  orders 
and  the  demand  constantly  increasing,  there  was  added 
to  the  difficulties  of  operations  the  hampering  effects 
of  a  particularly  severe  winter  when  many  of  the 
plants  were  held  up  intei-mitteutly  by  freeze-ups,  with 
a  consequent  loss  of  tonnage.  Mild  weather  appears  to 
have  set  in  and  from  now  on  it  is  expected  that  deliver- 
ies will  be  considerably  improved.  Shipments  of  Manila 
from  the  J.  C.  Wilson  Company  at  Lachute,  from  which 
a  large  portion  of  the  Manila  comes,  fell  off  consider- 
ably owing  to  weather  conditions  affecting  operations, 
so  that  only  one  of  the  three  machines  were  running 
for  a  time,  but  normal  in-oduetion  is  expected  to  be  re- 
sumed there  at  once,  although  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore the  shortage  of  this  line  can  be  caught  up  with. 

With  the  weather  conditions  improved  it  is  predicted 
fliat  the  worries  of  the  mills  will  not  altogether  cease, 
for  there  will  be  a  problem  to  face  in  the  shortage  of 
soft  coal,  owing  to  the  strikes,  and  althouah  some  of  the 
mills  are  in  pretty  fair  shape  in  regard  to  supplies  of 
fuel,  others  are  not  so  fortunately  situated,  and  there 
is  bound  to  be  difficulty  in  some  quarters  In  securinjr 
sufficient  coal  with  which  to  carry  on.  Transportation 
difficulties  have  also  played  their  part  in  hampering 
production  and  machinery  yjarts  from  the  other  side 
of  the  line,  in  some  cases,  have  taken  weeks  to  come 
either  by  express  or  freight. 

In  the  meantime  the  paper  dealers  are  clamoring  for 
more  paper  and  all  lines  of  manufacture  show  an  up- 
ward tendency  in  price,  while  the  general  prosperit.v  of 
the  trade  was  reflected  this  week  in  the  risin?  prices  of 
paper  stocks  on  the  stock  exchano-es,  Laurentide  settintr 
the  pace  with  a  turn-over  on  Wednesdav  of  this  week 
of  1,420  shares,  with  a  price  rising  to  94,  at  which  it 
closed — a  net  gain  of  2i/2  points.  Bo  it  would  appear 
as  if  not  only  the  ]>roducts  of  the  mills  were  in  demand 


but  the  stock  in  tlie  companies  as  well.  Price  Bros,  and 
others  also  shared  in  the  general  activity. 

Jobbers  still  complain  that  practically  all  lines  of  pa- 
])ers  are  hard  to  get.  Most  of  the  warehouses  are  prac- 
tically bare  of  many  wanted  lines  and  there  is  diffi- 
lulty  in  getting  supplies  of  Manilas,  fibres,  book  papers, 
news  and  wrapping.  Owing  to  the  prohibitive  prices 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line  the  Canadian  jobbers  are 
endeavoring  to  supplj'  many  lines  that  hitlierto  were 
imported,  sucli  as  bonds,  cardboard,  ledgers,  cover  pa- 
pers and  some  lines  of  coated  book  and  this  tended  to- 
ward shortening  the  supplies  to  the  home  trade.  In 
some  cases,  it  is  stated,  the  prices  of  book  paper  are 
higher  across  the  line  than  they  are  in  Canada,  which 
makes  imports  out  of  the  qiu'stion.  A  few  lines  of  bond 
and  other  papers  are  coming  over  to  this  country,  but 
shipments  are  very  rare.  . 

As  to  raw  materials,  there  has  been  little  improve- 
ment, if  any,  in  the  situation,  and  paper  makers  point 
out  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  not  ony  pulp, 
but  chemicals,  dyes  and  rags,  which  are  a  scarce  com- 
modity. There  is  still  a  serious  car  shortaEre  for  get- 
tinff  out  the  wood  and  export  sliipments  of  pulpwood  as 
well  as  shipments  for  tlie  Canadian  mills  have  suffered 
a  serious  set-back.  According  to  the  Toronto  office  of 
the  Hvland-Thompson  Co.,  which  handles  the  wood 
from  the  forest  to  the  mill,  the  production  of  pulpwood 
is  fallin?  off.  rather  than  improvinsr.  This  is  partially 
due  to  the  car  shortage  and  partially  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  better  monetary  inducements  in  the  cutting 
of  timber  for  Iocs,  lath  and  shingles  than  there  are  in 
tlie  cuttine  of  pulpwood.  As  a  consequence,  the  pro- 
dnction  of  wood  for  pulp  has  fallen  off  and  this  has 
bad  its  effect  in  the  shortage  of  the  paper  .supplies, 
alonff  with  the  other  factors  mentioned. 

"While  there  is  still  a  tremendous  demand  for  all 
classes  of  paper,  it  is  anticipated  that  with  spriiur  will 
come  a  slackeninsr  in  demand,  which,  althousrh  allowing 
the  mills  to  catch  up  with  their  orders,  is  not  likely  to 
brine  prices  down.  In  fact,  no  downward  tendency  in 
prices  is  looked  for  for  months  to  come.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  old  axiom  about  the  price  beinsr  regulated 
by  supply-  and   demand  still  holds  good,  and  that  not 
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uiitil  th'e  mills  uease  to  be  flooded  Nvitli  oitleifi  wUI  the 
downward  tendency  set  in.  Inasmuch  as  the  mills  are 
booked  months  ahead  for  practically  all  classes  of  pa- 
per, it  is  argued  that  the  present  era  of  huge  demand 
and  soaring  prices  is  likely  to  last  until  next  fall  at 
least.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  paper  men 
is  that  when  the  slump  comes  it  will  be  a  gradual  one, 
and  that  the  market  will  right  itself  witliout  any  sud- 
den and  sensational  lowering  of  pries.  One  paper  deal- 
er, however,  made  the  statement  that  lie  was  looking 
for  a  quick  reaction  from  the  present  era  of  high  prices 
for  practically  every  necessity  of  life  and  that  when  it 
came  the  pajier  industry  would  go  down  the  slide  swift- 
ly iu  sympathy  with  other  activities  forming  part 
of  the  H.  C.  of  L.  Every  man  engaged  in  the  paper 
trade  however,  admits  that  the  future  is  extremely  hard 
to  guage.  In  the  meantime  jobberrs  report  that  the 
consuming  end  of  the  trade  is  taking  the  situation  phil- 
osophically, knowing  that  paper,  is  hard  to  get  at  any 
price  and"  accepting  wliat  supplies  they  can  get  grate- 
fully. 

In  the  enveloi^  writing  paper,  papeterie  and  blank 
book  manufacturing  department  of  the  paper  trade,  the 
factories  are  still  away  behind  with  thi'ir  orders  by  rea- 
son of  tlie  shortage  of  paper  supplies  and  there  is  no 
diminution  in  the  demand  for  all  lines  of  manufactured 
stationery.  Both  maiuifacturei-s  and  jobbers  complain 
of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  their  endeavors  to  get 
stock  and  as  a  result  their  output  is  seriously  curtailed. 

The  tremendous  demands  made  upon  the  box  board 
manufacturers  which  have  characterized  the  market  for 
several  months  past  still  keeps  up  and  the  distributors 
are  experiencing  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  ade- 
quate supplies  from  the  mills.  In  this  line  and  in  tlie 
]iaper  trade  generally  it  is  freely  predicted  tliat  another 
month  will  produce  a  further  boost  in  prices  owintr. 
largely,  to  the  problem  connected  with  the  raw  matei-ial 
shortage. 

Soaring  prices  still  characterize  the  rag  stock  market, 
although  waste  paper  prices  remain  the  same  since  the 
last  published  list.  Toronto  dealers  now  report  No.  1 
shirt  cuttings  at  fr»m  19y2C  to  20c,  a  rise  of  2c,  f.o.b. 
Toronto,  and  the  prices  of  other  lines  of  Avaste  risen 
proportionately.  In  this  connection  it  is  interestinsr  to 
note  that  in  the  item  mentioned  above  the  price  in  1914 
was  $4,50:  :in  1917.  $8.50;  in  1918,  $11.50;  in  1911'. 
$19.50,  and  other  lines  had  a  .somewhat  similar  range  if 
increase  during  the  period  noted.  There  is-  still  a  brisk- 
demand  for  all  lines  of  rag  and  paper  stock. 

Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Prices. 

F.O.B.   Toronto. 

Xo.    1    white    envelope    cuttings $.5.2ij 

No.    1    soft    white    shavings $5.00 

White  Blanks $3.25 

Heavy    Ledger  Stock $3.75 

No.    1    magazine.  .$3.50 

No.  1  book  stock  .  $2.50 

No.  1   Manilas.   .   .    .  .$3.25 

No.   1   print  Manila.  $2.00 

Folded   news    . .$1.90 

Over  issue,  new^  $^.2t) 

Kraft   f-'5 

No.    1    clean    mixed   papers    $l.bO 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings 19Vo— 20e 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  l<c 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings  .  .  ISVsC 

No.    1    blue   overall    cuttings .  .  13y2 

Bleached  shoe  clip  ■  ^'^'^ 


White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings  17V^ 

Light  colored  hosiery,  cuttings  .  ISVa 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings  13V2 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings 13 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked >.  No.  1 S'/i — 5V1; 

Flocks  and  satinettes  $4.00 

TaUor  rags $4.00 

Gunny  bagging                                                          3% — 4c 
Manila  rope 7 — 7 '/i 


THE  WRONG  KIND  OF  A  MAN. 

Two  men  were  calling  upon  a  trainmuster  on  a  West- 
ern railroad  to  ask  for  employment  for  a  man  Avho  had 
seen  him  the  day  before  and  had  been  refused. 

"Is  the  man  tail  and  dark?"  asked  the  trainmaster. 

'•That's  the  man." 

"Then,"  asked  the  trainmaster,  "did  you  not  notice 
tliat  man's  left  hand?" 

"No."  was  the  reply:  and  as  a  man  with  a  crippled 
hand  cannot  pass  the  physical  examination,  the  two 
men  thought  at  once  that  he  had  probably  lost  a  finger. 

"Well,  you  go  back  and  look  at  the  man's  fingers. 
He's  a  cigarette  fiend,  and  any  man,  that  takes  the 
time  to  roll  as  many  cigarettes  as  that  man  smokes 
hasn't  time  to  work  at  anything  else'.' 

"I  didn't  or  don't  care."  he  went  on,  "what  his  past 
history  has  been,  for  we  need  men  jost  now  and  need 
them  badly,  but  when  I  sec  that  color  on  a  man 's  finger. 
I  haven't  anv  use  for  him." — The  Little  Christian. 


JUNE 

Is  it  not  startling  to  learn  that  for  every  day  of  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  that  comprise  the  year, 
over  $150  worth  of  ecpiipment  at  Camas  and  West 
Linn  goes  permanently  out  of  commission  and  is  re- 
legated to  the  junk  pile?  This,  however,  is  the  ease 
and  a  special  department  at  each  mill  collects  this 
miscellaneous  scrap  equipment  and  after  sorting  out 
all  usable  material  prepares  the  balance  for  disposal. 

The  used  diyer  canvas  is  sold  on  contract  to  one 
concern.  The  felt  is  taken  from  the  machines  and 
Killed  into  one  roll  instead  of  being  cut  into  several 
pieces,  as  was  formerly  the  practice,  because  dryer 
canvas  in  rolls  is  worth  100  i^er  cent  more  than  it  is 
in  short   pieces. 

Wires  are  also  rolled  on  i)oles  and  removed  in  roll 
form.  This  keeps  the  wire  smooth  and  gives  it  great- 
er market  value.  The  dealers  who  buy  the  wires  sell 
them  in  turn  to  manufacturers  of  sieves.  The  wires 
removed  in  bujidles  and  wadded  up  are  only  fit  for 
re-melting.  This  renders  their  market  value  very  low 
because  the  "shrinkage"  iu  the  retort  is  so  great. 

The  metals  are  segregated  under  their  various 
classifications  and  sold  in  the  open  market. 

Each  pound  of  brass,  bronze,  wire,  lead,  copper, 
babbitt,  etc.,  has  its  value  the  same  as  each  pound  of 
paper  produced. 

If  each  man  would  report  or  tura  over  to  his  fore- 
man any  pieces  of  such  waste  material  that  he  might 
find  "running  around  with  no  place  to  go"— he 
would  aid  materially  in  keeping  the  plant  clean,  the 
safetv  movement  and  his  fellow  workmen  who  are 
held"  responsible    for   this   material.— Makinsr    Paper. 

And  this  applies  also  to  every  mill  in  Canada. 

Making  mistakes  is  one  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  which  there  is  alwa>s  an  overproduction- 
Philadelphia   Record. 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES 


Hobcrl  E.  Caiiill.  Mii.\  iir  uT  Waterliiwn,  N.V.,  ami 
Charles  R.  Courtt-iiey  have  sold  their  entire  interests 
in  the  Watertowii  Paper  Bapr  Machine  Company  to 
11.  15.  Taggart  of  Tajrgart  Hrotiior.s  Company,  luaini- 
I'acturers  of  paper  bags.  The  resignation  of  iMayor 
(.'ahill  from  the  presidency  of  the  hag  niachine  eon- 
eem  and  that  of  ilr.  Courtt'ney,  who  was  its  seere- 
lary,  beeame  effective  with  the  conehision  of  the  deal. 
The  Watertowii  Paper  Bag  -Machine  Company  has 
been  raauufaeturing  the  Coty  Bag  Machine  since  the 
invention  of  the  latter  first  came  to  tlie  notice  of  the 
paper  industry.  A.  C.  Coty.  treasurer  of  the  compans 
and  inventor  of  the  new  design  of  bag  machine,  re- 
tains his  interest  in  the  company.  He  will  liencefortii 
he  manager  of  the  company  affairs.  Tlie  manufac- 
ture of  the  same  type  of  machine  will  lie  continued 
together  with  other  designs  nuw  being  worked  out  1>.\' 
Mr.  Coty.  Mayor  Cahill  and  Mr.  Courteney  announce 
that  they  will  devote  their  exclusive  attention  to  the 
business  of  the  Watertown  Engine  aiiii  ^lachine  Com- 
pany of  which  they  are  the  officers. 

The  Bethlehem  Paper  Com])any,  capitalized  at  •+:>. 
OOO.OOO.  is  listed  among  recent  Delaware  incurpora 
tions.  Ezra  A.  Do.ster.  Bethlehem.  Pa.:  (ius  A.  Kunn. 
.Mlentown,  Pa.;  and  Arthur  ,1.  Buss,  Easton.  Pa.,  arc 
mentioned  in  the  jjapers  as  the  ineorpo)-atoi-s.  The 
new  eomiiany's  activities  will  be  centered  in  timlier- 
lands  and  the   manufacture'   of  paper. 

A  verdict  favorable  to  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  >i\' 
Atterbury  and  McKelvey  vs.  the  Hudson  Pajier  ilills 
was  rendered  March  4,  by  a  jury  in  the  Cit\  Court 
(if  New  York,  before  Justice  Callahan.  Tlie  suit  in- 
volved fifty  eases  of  damaged  bond  jiaper  and  the  a- 
ward  covered  the  full  amount  denuiiided  plus  interest. 

Because  of  the  car  shortage,  the  mills  of  the  Middle 
Western  States  have  been  uiuible  to  supply  Chicago's 
usual  amount  of  paper  and  raw  stock  with  the  result 
that  there  is  a  congestion  at  many  way  points  and  a 
piling  up  of  paper  at  scores  of  mills  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  while  many  of  the  trade  and  allied  indus- 
try plants  in  Chicago  have  had  to  slow  u|i  somewhat 
for  lack  of  their  regular  suppl>'. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  Pacific  States  Pap- 
er Trade  Association,  which  was  at  Hotel  Del  Jlonte. 
Monterey,  Cal.,  recently,  brought  together  a  large 
representation  of  the  i)aper  jobbers  and  manufactur- 
ers of  the  Sunset  Coast.  As  the  work  of  the  meet- 
ing was  purely  educational,  business  Avas  more  m-  less 
skipped  over."  Otto  W.  Mielke  of  the  Blake  McFall 
Company,  Portland,  was  elected  president  for  the  en- 
suing term  and  B.  k.  Coffmau.  of  San  Francisco,  was 
named  secretary.  The  vice-presidents  chosen  are  the 
following:  Roy  Davidson.  Standard  Paper  Company, 
Taeoma;  Victor  Hecht,  Zellerbaeh  Paper  Company, 
Los  Angeles:  Charles  Sparrow.  Pacific  Coast  Paper 
Company,  San  Francisco:  H.  L.  Bonestell.  Bonestell  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  and  X.  D.  Hopkinson.  Zellerbaeh 
Paper  Company,  San  Francisco. 

Plans  for  the  consti-uetion  of  a  new  hydo-electric 
plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Sewalls  Island  near  Water- 
town,  X.Y.,  are  under  consideration  by  interests  con- 
nected with  the  International  Paper  Company  and  the 


lliudc  &  Daueh  Pajier  Company.     The  project  is  un- 
derstood to  involve  an  expenditure  close  to  $1,000,000. 

A  plan  providing  for  the  use  of  airplanes  in  forest 
patrol  work  in  Pacific  Coast  States  has  just  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  The 
idea  was  suggested  by  R.  H.  Charleton  of  the  ser- 
vice and  has  its  basis  in  the  recent  cooperative  work 
on  the  part  of  the  air  service  which  patrolled  several 
California  forest  reserves  during  the  last  dry  season 
and  discovered  several  fires  in  time  to  i)revent  their 
spread.  The  plan  i)rovides  for  the  instruction  of  ran- 
gers in  flying  and  for  the  assignment  of  Government 
planes  exclusively  to  the  work.  The  rangers  will  be 
instructed  in  aviation  at  March  Field  near  River- 
side, Cal.  The  first  class  will  include  ten  California 
rangers,  five  from  Oregon  and  Washington  and  five 
from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

The  Ilawley  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  of  Oregon  City, 
Ore.,  whose  paper  and  pulp  mills  at  the  falls  of  the 
Willamette  river  include  in  their  various  processes 
the  ai)i)lieations  of  electric  motor  drive,  steam  power 
and  water  power  direct,  is  installing  new  equipment 
in  one  of  its  mills  in  Avhich  a  paper  machine,  previ- 
ously steam  driven,  is  to  be  motor  driven.  This  will 
consist  of  an  engine-driven  General  Electric  genera- 
tor, 160  kw.,  direct  current,  240  volts,  driving  a  200- 
hp.,  variable  speed  motor.  The  same  engine  will 
drive  the  constant  speed  shaft  of  this  paper  machine. 

Gifford  Pinehot,  former  Chief  Forester  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  been  appointed  Commissioner  of  For- 
estry of  Pennsylvania. 

Attention  of  neAvspaper  jniblishers  has  again  been 
called  by  Chairman  Steenerson  of  the  Hou.se  Post 
Office  Committee  to  the  request  that  they  reduce  con- 
sumption of  newsprint  i>aper  10  per  cent  because  of 
the  acute  shortage.  The  jniblishers  are  asked  to  fur- 
nish inforination  as  to  the  amount  of  paper  consumed 
liy  them  in  the  four  mouths  ending  March  1,  1920,  and 
for  the  same  period  the  year  before.  They  are  re- 
minded also  that  the  committee  has  before  it  various 
bills  to  restrict  the  size  of  publications  because  of  the 
paper  shortage. 

Bills  seeking  to  amend  the  conservation  law  in  re- 
lation to  the  development  of  hydro-electric  power  for 
the  Stale,  are  under  consideration  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature.  The  proposed  measures  add  to  the 
pnesent  conservation  statute  a  ^eGtion  empowering 
the  Conservation  Commission  to  acquire  and  utilize 
sources  for  the  development  of  electrical  energ.v  and 
to  sell  to  municipalities  and  inhabitants  at  cost  the 
power  and  current  generated. 

Seeretaiw  of  Agriculture  E.  T.  Meredith  appeared 
last  week  before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
and  read  the  letter  he  received  fi'om  Henry  S.  Graves 
bead  of  the  Federal  Forestry  Service,  in  which  the 
latter  announced  his  intention  of  resigning  and  re- 
turning to  private  life.  Mr.  Meredith  cited  the  action 
of  Mr.  Graves  in  support  of  his  contention  that  the 
Government  would  have  to  offer  greater  induce- 
ments if  it  wished  to  attract  and  retain  high  class 
men.  Mr.  Graves  headed  the  Yale  Forestrj-  School 
before   entering   the   Government    service    and   was   at 
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the  head  of  the  lumber  operations  conducted  by  the 
American  Expeditionary   forces. 

Peter  G.  Thomson,  Jr.,  has  resigned  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Champion  Fibre  Company  of  Canton,  N. 
C.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Keuben  Robertson  of 
Aslieville,  N.  C,  who  Avas  elected  a  director  at  an  ex- 
ecutive meeting  held  at  llaiiiilton,  Ohio  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  of  'J.  G.  Schindlapp  of  Cin- 
cinnati. No  action  has  yet  been  taken  on  tlie  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Thomson  as  vice-president  of  the  Cham- 
pion Coated  Paper  Company  which  was  tendered  at 
the  same  time  he  turned  in  his  resignation  from  the 
fibre   company. 


PROTECTS  FORESTS  AGAINST  FIRE. 

The  Ottawa  River  Forest  Protective  Association, 
which  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Ottawa  on  February 
12.  decided  to  construct  200  miles  of  telephone  line 
through  the  forests  of  upper  Canada.  In  a  report  to 
the  association,  Arthur  H.  Graham,  chief  fire  inspec- 
tor, stated  that  last  season  was  one  of  the  worst  for 
forest  fires  in  many  years.  He  said  that  fire  loss  in 
20,000  acres  or  31  square  miles  of  valuable  forest  was 
caused  by  unextinguished  lunch  fires,  careless  smoking 
l)y  campers,  travellers  and  berry-pickers,  and  slash 
burning  Avithout  fire  ranger's  permit.  The  work  of 
the  Ottawa  River  Forest  Protective  Association  was 
outlined  briefly  by  Mr.  Graham,  who  pointed  out  that 
in  the  vear  the  association  employed  200  fire  rangers 
and  patrolled  21,000,000  acres,  or  32,000  square  miles 
of  forest  laud  in  western  Quebec.  On  this  territory 
227  fires  were  extinguished  by  these  forest  rangers. 
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AGE  6  YEARS 


OBITUARY. 
Prominent  Public  Servant  Passes  Away. 

Tlie  editor  recently  hatl  tlie  sad  experience  of 
vieM'ing  the  remains  of  a  friend  who  passed  away 
when  just  on  the  threshold  of  a  life  of  promise. 
During  the  few  short  yeai's  in  our  midst  a  num- 
ber of  good  deeds  were  accomplished.  Yes,  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Division  started  out  well,  but 
unfortunately,  its  parent,  the  Forest  Products  La- 
boratoi-y  has  been  so  under-nourished  of  late  that 
the  spark  of  life  could  not  be  maintained  in  the 
Division.  There  were  signs  of  a  rally  leccntly 
but  a  relapse  occurred. 

The  corpse  is  still  lying  in  state — a  sad  state. 
And  there  are  those  who  look  for  a  resurrection. 


FLAMING  AN  IDEA— AND  CULTIVATING  IT 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian  Pulj)  and 
Paper  Association  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  Premier  of  llic 
Province  of  Quel)ec,  suggested  a  pulp  and  pajter  school 
in  this  province.  Sir  Lomei'  had  voiced  the  belief  of 
many  others  interested  in  the  development  of  llns 
industry  in  Canada's  biggest  province  when  he  levived 
an  idea  that  has  been  in  the  thoughts  of  many  otiu'ivi 
fm-  a  long  time.  This  province  is  a  little  in  the  lead 
as  regards  prodiu-tion  in  the  Dominion.  The  manu- 
facture of  pulp  and  paper  is  easily  Quebec's  leading 
manufacturing  industry  so  that  it  is  entirely  approp- 
riate to  consider  seriously  the  establishment  of  su<'b 
a  school  within  its  borders. 

The  appropriation  by  the  Federal  Governmetil  of 
$10,000,000  to  advance  the  cause  of  technical  education 
in  Canada  comes  at  a  time  when  a  great  deal  of  thought 
is  being  put  on  educational  subjects.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  act  creating  the  fund  comes  under  the  De- 


partment of  Laiior  and  the  head  of  thi.s  department 
has  very  wisely  chosen  Prof.  Lester  W.  Gill  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  to  support 
the  establishment  of  a  vocational  school.  This  is  prac- 
tically the  only  kind  of  school  that  the  Dominion  fund 
is  available  for  and  that,  through  the  agency  of  pro- 
vincial educational  authorities. 

In  order  to  get  general  information  preliminary  to 
a  ]>roper  consideration  by  authorized  representatives  of 
the  industry  Prof.  Gill  was  entertained  informally  at 
the  University  Club  in  Montreal  recently  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  and  at  that 
time  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  a  few  of  those 
connected  with  the  industry  who  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  educational  matters.  Unfortunately 
arrangements  had  to  be  made  without  much  opportun- 
ity for  announcement  so  that  the  part}'  was  limited  to 
five  or  six  members  of  the  Technical  Section  who 
happened  to  be  free.  Fortunately  a  former  superinten- 
dent of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratories  and  the  member  who  had  stud- 
ied at  Manchester  School  of  Technology  and  had  visit- 
ed the  Pulp  and  Paper  School  at  Grenoble,  France, 
were  present. 

The  discussion  naturally  hinged  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  making  more  efficient  use  of  the  equipment  at 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  and  it  appeared  that 
there  were  three  general  features  to  be  considered  with 
respect  to  the  laboratories.  The  industry  is  interested 
in  research  Avork,  in  the  education  of  workmen,  and  in 
the  higher  education  of  research  workers,  mill  superin- 
tendents and  managers.  The  discussion  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  equipment  of  the  laboratories  could 
be  made  to  serve  all  three  of  these  objects.  The  Pulp 
and  Paper  Laboratory,  however,  while  practically  in 
shape  for  immediate  use  for  research  work  cannot  be 
properly  employed  in  an  educational  work  until  ar- 
rangements are  made  in  the  provision  of  prelimiiiarv 
and  supjilementary  instruction. 

At  the  present  time  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Laboratory 
is  dead  and  to  be  revived  it  recjuires  an  infusion  of 
spiiit  and  energy  in  the  foi'm  of  guidance  and  coin 
from  the  industry-.  The  industry  has  been  ready  to 
ilo  its  pai'l  but  the  Government  is  so  bound  up  in  red 
tape  that  it  cannot  accept  the  proferred  assistance. 
The  only  practical  solution  of  such  lack  of  co-operation 
appears  to  be  for  the  industry  to  take  over  the  whole 
proposition  and  put  the  excellent  equipment,  rounded 
by  a  few  more  pieces  of  apparatus,  into  active  service. 
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Tliere  would  be  little  difficulty  in  working  out  a 
loasihle  selieme  whereby  any  pulp  and  paper  manufact- 
urer could  make  use  of  the  facilities  thus  placed  at 
his  disposal  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  tlie  ef- 
ficient staff,  wliich  ade(iuate  salaries  would  i)rovide 
would  be  kept  busy  with  iuterestiug  problems  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  industry. 

Prof.  Gill  indicated  some  of  the  principal  points 
with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  Federal  ap- 
propriation for  technical  instruction.  Other  industries 
in  Canada  are  also  very  much  interested  just  now  in 
vocational  education,  particularly  the  textile  industry, 
the  fishing  industry  and  the  iron  and  steel  men.  The 
situation  briefly  is,  the  industry  desiring  a  vocational 
school  makes  the  fact  known  and  as  an  evidence  of 
good  faith  as  to  its  intention  of  continuing  to  support 
such  a  proposition,  provides  the  school  and  equipment. 
The  province  pays  the  salaries  and  maintenance.  The 
province  may  receive  financial  aid  from  the  Federal 
Fund  if  the  school  and  the  curriculum  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  director  of  technical  education. 
As  such  a  school  would  certainly  not  be  planned  or 
developed  without  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  director 
there  would  of  course  be  no  hitch  in  this  regard.  An 
important  feature  of  the  scheme  is  that  the  civil  service 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  The  plan  of  ad- 
ministration which  is  favored  by  Prof.  Gill  is  that 
tlie  affairs  of  each  school  be  administered  by  a  board 
of  control,  one-third  of  whom  would  be  selected  by 
the  Government,  one-third  by  the  industry,  and  one- 
third  by  labor.  One  could  hardly  conceive  of  a  better 
plan  than  this  since  such  a  board  would  represent 
the  parties  principally  or  solely  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter. Prof.  Gill  showed  how  the  Technical  High  School 
in  Toronto  is  conducted  on  a  somewhat  similar  plan. 
One  of  the  questions  arising  had  regard  for  the  status 
of  students  from  provinces  outside  that  in  which  a 
school  might  be  located.  While  this  is  a  problem  to  bt 
considered  there  appears  to  be  no  occasion  for  worry 
in  administering  the  affairs  of  a  single  school  re- 
presenting a  national  industry. 

The  character  of  the  curriculum  of  the  vocational 
school  would  determine  the  amount  of  use  to  which  tht 
equipment  of  the  paper  laboratory  could  be  put  and 
not  interfere  with  research  work  which  the  industry 
might  be  carrying  on  at  the  same  time.  It  is  even 
probable  that  the  simultaneous  research  and  educational 
activities  would  each  help  the  other,  in  that  the  work- 
men would  get  a  better  appreciation  of  accurate  oper- 
ation and  records  while  absorbing  some  interest  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  research  idea  and  at  the  same  time 
the  men  conducting  the  research  problem  could  get 
the  attitude  of  the  workmen  and  be  able  better  to 
appreciate  the  human  element  in  pulp  and  paper  mill 
work. 

The  use  of  the  laboratory  equipment  by  university 
students  is  (|uite  another  proposition  but  when  a  uni- 


versity course  is  established  for  those  who  wish  to 
prci)are  themselves  for  a  life  work  in  the  industry 
it  will  be  necessary  to  round  out  their  work  by  givinj; 
ihcni  at  least  an  acipiaintance  with  the  principles  on 
wliicli  the  mill  equipment  is  constructed  and  operated. 
This  can  readily  be  done  in  such  a  laboratory  and 
no  doubt  we  shall  see  important  investigations  carried 
on  there  by  university  students  in  summer  vocations 
and  perhaps  during  the  college  year  under  direction 
of  a  competent   and  well  paid  director. 

Scientific  operation  and  control  requires  educated 
intelligent  workmen,  university  men  grounded  in  fun- 
damentals of  physics,  chemistry  and  engineering  and 
constant  research  work  developed  by  the  latter  and 
applied  with  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  former. 
The  equipment  of  the  pulp  and  paper  division  of  the 
Forest  Products  Lal)oratories  would  serve  as  an  ideal 
nucleus  for  the  training  of  the  workmen,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  research  worker  and  the  work-shop  where 
investigations  can  be  carried  out. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  and  it  wo"ld  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  lay  down  the  lines  along  which  the  in- 
dustry should  proceed  in  making  use  of  the  laboratories 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  plant  at 
700  University  Street,  Montreal,  is  not  being  used  for 
the  benefit  of  Canadian  industry  and  it  is  time  some- 
thing is  done  to  remedy  the  situation.  To  our  mind, 
since  the  government  has  admitted  its  inabilitj'  to 
pay  sufficient  salaries  to  hold  efficient  men  on  the  staff 
that  the  industry  be  permitted  to  acquire  the  pulp 
and  paper  department  and  put  it  to  u.se.  The  Can- 
adian people  would  then  get  some  benefit  from  it, 
which  has  not  been  the  case  for  some  time  and  is  not 
an  immediate  prospect  in  view  of  present  conditions. 


COBWEBS. 

While  down  in  the  States  last  week  the  editor  said 
something  about  waste  liquor  in  Canada,  when  a 
thirsty  Yank  exclaimed  "You  don't  mean  they  waste 
it!" 


Spring  is  here.  We  saw  an  organ  grinder  in  Mon- 
treal last  week.  Railways  and  shippers  will  be  glad 
of  milder  weather  if  it  doesn't  bring  wash-outs  and 
floods. 


Wliy  does  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  u.se  the 
term  ■"Mechanically  ground  wood  pidp''?  Is  there 
any  other   way   of  grinding  it? 


A  lot  of  ground  wood  pulp,  about  300  tfuis.  from 
Scandinavia  was  sold  to  a  mill  near  New  York  for 
$100  a  ton.  It  is  understood  the  mill  had  to  have  the 
pulp  to  cover  commitments  and  that  the  paper  made 
therefrom  sold  for  less  than  the  price  of  the  pulp. 
Can  vou  beat  it? 


At  one  time  snail-racing  was  a  great  fad  in  Austria. 
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Maintenance  of  the  Working  Force 

By    MAUKICE    NEILSON,    Efficiency   Engineer, 
Belgo   Canadian   Pulp   &  Paper   Co.,  Ltd.,  Shawinigan   Falls,   Que. 


No  intelligent  person,  who  reads  the  headlines  of 
the  daily  papers,  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  rap- 
idly growing  importance  which  is,  in  these  days,  be- 
ing given  to  the  labor  problem  in  industry  and  busi- 
ness. The  old  attitude  of  employers  of  labor,  which 
used  to  be  one  of  uniformed  indifference,  is  rapidly 
changing.  It  is  being  more  and  more  realized  that, 
unless  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  are  har- 
monized and  stabilized,  the  present  industrial  system 
cannot  survive.  The  emploj'-er  of  labor,  who  does  not 
realize  this,  but  who  thinks  that  the  perplexing  labor 
problem  can  be  solved  merely  by  a  reluctant  increase 
in  wages  everj'  now  and  then  no  longer  has  any  real 
place  in  industry. 

The  first  condition  for  satisfactory  relations  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  worker  is  that  the  latter 
is  paid  a  wage  which  will  permit  him  and  his  family 
to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

It  is  not  enough  to  pay  the  prevalent  "market  price 
of  labor"  or  to  pay  as  much  as  the  other  man,  be- 
cause labor  is  not  a  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold. 
So  long  as  that  attitude  is  maintained,  the  real  cause 
of  the  universal  unrest  among  the  industrial  workers 
will  never  be  reached. 

Progressive  and  foresighted  managers  of  industry 
recognffe  this  fact  and  the  necessity  of  paying  a  min- 
imum wage  based  on  the  cost  of  living  in  the  com- 
munity. 

But  in  order  to  make  possible  such  wages  without 
putting  an  increased  burden  on  the  consumer,  thus 
.starting  anew  the  cycle  of  higher  prices  and  accom- 
panying higher  wages,  the  manufacturing  processes 
must  be  made  more  efficient,  and  production  must  be 
increased   in  quality  as  well   as  quantity. 

Efficiency  is  knowledge  applied.  It  is  knowledge 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  manufacturing  process 
is  based ;  of  the  most  efficient  and  economic  machin- 
ery with  which  to  carry  out  these  processes ;  of  scien- 
tific control  of  operations ;  of  industrial  research ;  of 
scientific    methods    of    management,    etc. 

The  services  of  the  industrial  engineer  are  required 
to  apply  this  knowledge  intelligently,  and  the  mana- 
gers who  do  not  today  appreciate  the  need  of  expert 
knowledge,   certainly  belong  to   the   minority. 

But  there  is  something  more  needed  to  achieve  what 
is  universally  held  out  as  the  panacea  of  the  present 
social  upheavers — production,  and  that  is  an  efficient, 
intelligent,  and  satisfied  working  force.  Without  this 
the  best  designed  machinery  and  the  highest  engineer- 
ing skill   are   of  no  avail. 

It  is  this  need  that  makes  the  subject  of  main- 
tenance of  the  working  force  one  of  compelling  indus- 
trial interest  in  life  today. 

Lahor  Turnover. — A  very  large  part  of  the  indus- 
trial waste  is  due  to  excessive  labor  turnover.  What 
is  labor  turnover?  It  is  something  more  than  the  cost 
of  keeping  a  man  to  take  on  "the  help,"'  that  applies 
for  a  job  at  the  gate.  When  analysed,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  following  items  constitute  the  cost  of 
labor  turnover: — 

1.  The  actual    cost   of   engaging   the    workers. 

2.  The  cost  of  medical  examination,  where  .such  is 
used,   or  the  very  large   cost  to  the  company,   whicli 


may  result  in  engaging  a  man  suffering  from  disease. 

3.  The  cost  of  the  foreman's  time  in  breaking  in 
the  new  employee. 

4.  The  cost  of  reduced    production. 

5.  The  added  wear  and  tear  on  machinery  due  to 
inexperience  on   the  part  of  the  new   man. 

6.  The  cost  of  accidents  due  to  unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings. 

Other  items  should  also  be  counted  in  the  cost  of  the 
turnover,  such  as  absences,  tardiness,  the  cost  to  the 
worker  himself  through  frequent  changes  of  jobs  and 
finally  the  cost  to  society  resulting  from  lower  pro- 
duction,  higher   prices,  unrest   and   strife. 

The  cost  to  the  manufacturer  due  to  this  turnover 
of  labor  is  very  conservatively  estimated  at  $-"')0.()0 
per  individual.  If  the  average  working  force  of  a 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  concern  is  taken  as  1,000 
men,  and  the  number  of  men  hired  to  maintain  this 
working  force — not  considering  seasonal  increases  in 
the  personnel  is  assumed  .to  be  10  per  cent  per  month, 

10 

the  number  of  men  hired  per  year  will  be x  1000 

100 
X  12,  which  equals  1,200  men.       1,200  men  at  $50,00 
per  man  amounts  to  $60,000.00  a  year,  which   consti- 
tutes   an    expense    well    worth    spending    considerable 
effort  to  reduce. 

Employment  Management — There  are  two  steps  by 
which  the  labor  turnover  may  be  reduced.  The  first 
is  care  and  selection  in  engaging  the  workers.  The 
second  is  keeping  the  worker  in  tlie  organization  by 
making  him  satisfied  with  his  wages,  his  work,  his 
treatment,  and  by  making  him  more  vahu^ble  to  him- 
self and  the  company  through  education  and  train- 
ing. 

Employment  management  is  therefore  the  admini- 
stration of  propei'ly  centralized  methods  in  engaging 
and  maintaining  a  competent  and  efficient  working 
organization ;  and  it  is  today  being  accepted  as  a 
necessary  and  important  function  of  industrial  man- 
agement. 

Few  manufacturers  have,  as  yet  however,  well  or- 
ganized employment  departments.  Either  through 
ignorance  or  fear  of  introducing  something  new,  the 
old  .s.ystem  of  hiring  and  firing  is  retained,  and  little 
_attention  is,  in  this  case,  given  to  the  working  condi- 
tions of  the  employees. 

In  order  to  be  successful,  the  employment  depart- 
ment should  be  in  charge  of  a  competent  executive. 
He  can  really  be  said  to  take  the  place  of  ^he  old  time 
resident  owner,  who  was  in  close  contact  with  and  held 
the  confidence  of  his  employees. 

He  should  realize  that  he  is  not  dealing  with  a  mar- 
ket commodity,  but  with  the  human  element,  with  men 
like  himself,  and  that  he  must  win  their  (Confidence 
through  sincerity  of  motive  and  appreciation  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  other  man's  point  of  view. 

The  head  of  the  employment  department — employ- 
ment .superviser,  as  he  is  often  called — should  have 
authority  in  line  with  other  department  heads,  and  he 
should  be  responsible  directly  to  the  manager. 

His  work  will  cover  study  and  investigation  of  the 
requirements    of   each    occupation    in    the    plant;    the 
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careful  selection  ol'  iiieii  for  these  ocuuputioiis;  their 
adequate  trainiug  and  promotiou;  the  fixing  of  just 
wages  and  the  maintenance  of  proper  working  condi- 
tions; the  protection  of  the  men  against  undue  fatigue 
and  accidents :  the  health  and  welfare  of  llie  .  em- 
ployees; aiul  finally  he  will  provide  a  channel  through 
which  the  employees  may  reach  the  ear  of  tlie  man- 
agement. 

Records. — For  the  work  of  the  employment  depart- 
ment, and  for  the  compilation  of  statistics,  records 
are  necessary.  These  can,  of  course,  be  varied  to  suit 
various  conditions.  Those  most  essential  are,  how- 
ever, given  below,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  hi- 
found  to  be  suitable  for  the  average  pnlj)  and  th-ws- 
print  mill. 

It  .should  also  In-  emphasized  that  the  sy.stem  of  re- 
cords should  not  be  made  too  complicated  and  cum- 
bersome. One  form  should  be  made  to  contain  as 
much  information   as  possible. 

Work  auaJifsis. — The  employment  supervisor  siiould 
be  familiar  with  the  various  phases  of  the  manufac- 
turing processes.  He  should  know  the  mechanical 
equipment,  the  work  requirements  of  the  different  de- 
partments and  the  qualifications  of  the  o]ierator.  For 
the  classification  and  filing  of  this  information  the 
form.  Fig.  1,  may  be  used.  The  information  contain- 
ed on  the  form  will  be  of  great  help  in  the  selection  of 
employees.  On  the  reverse  side.  Fig.  2,  space  is  pro- 
vided to  enter  the  names,  addresses,  and  other  inform- 
ation concerning  the  man    filling  this  position. 


lu  case  he  considers  that  the  luuii  submitted  to  him 
hy  tlie  employment  department  is  not  suitable  for  the 
joh.  he  must  state  fully,  in  writing,  the  reason  for  his 
belief.  Space  is  provided  for  this  on  the  introduction 
eai'd.   Fig.  4,  described   below. 

Stlfctiiiy  the  irorkir. — The  first  step  in  the  efforts 
lo  build  up  a  permanent  working  force  is  the  selec- 
tion of  the  right  man  for  the  joli.  This  is  particn- 
larly  the  case  wlien  a  skilled  worker  is  needed. 

The  ability  to  .judge  men,  tact  and  common  sense, 
in  addition  to  familiarity  with  the  work,  are  essential 
in  doing  the  interviewing  and  selecting.  This  should 
therefore  be  in  the  hand  of  the  em[)loyment  supervis- 
or and  constitutes  one  of  his  most  important  duties. 
In  tills  work,  the  work  analysis  record,  described 
above,   will   be  of  great   value. 

It  will  jirobably  be  considered  a  wise  policy  to  re- 
Muiie  that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  applications  are  to 
iie  made  in  person.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  although 
a  man  may  have  a  fair  record  to  show,  his  personality 
may  make  him  totally  unsuited  for  a  member  of  the 
organization  in  question.  On  the  other  hand,  al- 
though an  applicant's  past  record  may  be  rather  in- 
different or  even  unfavorable,  the  einj)loyment  super- 
vi.ser  nuiy  find,  on  interviewing  the  man.  that,  with 
the  propel-  training  and  supervision,  he  may  become  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  organization. 

Fig.  :5  shows  a  form  used  for  .recording  informa- 
tion !-equired  of  the  applicant.  This  is  used  only 
in   case  the  employment  supervise]-  considers  the  a])pli- 


EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT 

Work  Analysis 

dept.    mechanical  equipment    nature  of  work   qualification 
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EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT 

Work  Analysis 

Reverse  side 


NAME  OF  EMPLOYEE 

ADDRESS 

HIRED 

LEFT 

REASONS  FOR  LEAVING 

1 

Fig.  2. 

Hiring  the  man. — The  old  way  of  letting  the  fore- 
man hire  the  men,  regardless  of  whether  he  has  the 
neee-ssary  experience  and  qualifications  will  always  be 
expen.sive  and   unsatisfactory. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  in  some  i)lants,  the  employment 
department  does  the  hiring  outright,  and  the  depart- 
ment heads  and  foremen  have  nothing  to  say  about 
it.  This  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  demticratie  prin 
eiplcs  of  management.  It  is,  furthermore,  hardly  fair 
to  hold  the  foreman  rt»sponsible  for  results  with  his 
men  arbitrarily  thrust  on  him.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  regards  to  skilled  men,  but  it  is  believed  that 
a  better  feeling  is  created  if  the  foreman  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  pass  final  judgment  upon  the  unskill- 
ed applicants  also. 

The  most  satisfactory  policy  will  therefore  be.  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  to  make  the  cngaircment  of 
the  worker  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  foreman  or 
department  head.  In  this  way.  the  foreman  will  feel 
that  his  dignity  is  upheld,  he  will  be  better  able  to 
keep  the  necessary  discipline,  and  he  will  also,  to  a 
certain  desrree,  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  man 
makes  good. 


T.  ().  FORM       .  . 

EMPLOYMENT  APPLICATION 

Hired:    Not  hired 

Rate 

Date  to  start. 

Name  of  applicant Address Approved.. 

Age . .     Nationality Relifrion Height Weight 

General  Health Chronic  diseases Physical  defects. 

General  education 


Special  training. 


EMPLOYMENT  RECORD 


Previous  employ 

Address 

Work 

Time 
employed 

Date  ol  1  Wages 
leaving  1  received 



Fig.  3. 

cant  desirable.  The  employment  record  provides  space 
for  giving  the  names,  addre-s.ses,  etc..  of  the  last  three 
employers. 

The  application  forms,  u.sed  by  some  concerns,  re- 
([uire  the  answering  of  every  conceivable  question. 
but.  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  this  is  overdoing  a 
good  thing. 

Personality  is  really  the  greatest  determining  fac- 
tor in  choosing  the  man,  and  this  the  employment 
.superviser  will   draw   out  during  the   interview. 

The  employment  card  can  be  made  very  valuable 
as  a  progress  record.  On  the  reverse  side.  s])ace  can 
be  provided  for  entering  the  initial  wage  paid,  in- 
creases in  earning  i-apacity,  good  or  bad  characteris- 
tics, absences  or  tardiness,  etc.  Keijort  in  regard  to 
absences  or  tardiness  is  supplied  by  the  time  office. 
Information  eoncerniiiEr  the  worker's  record  of  pro- 
gress, on  the  other  hand,  should  be  given  by  the  fore- 
man, and  it  might  be  a  good  policy  to  provide  for 
foromar.  "s  reports  at  fixed   intervals. 

When    the   application    form    has   been    filled    in.    the 
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No. 
EMPLOYMENT  REQUEST 
Employment  Dept: 

Please  employ  for  Department  No Division  No.  . 

To  start  work  19        Nature  of  work 

{Transferred 
Promoted 
Released 

To  increase  the  force  

Rate 

Approved Signed 

Superintendent  Foreman 

Fig.  4. 

employment  supervisor  seud.s  the  api)lit"aut  to  tlie 
department  head  or  foreman,  who  has  made  tlie  re- 
quisition, together  witli  an  iutroduetion  card.  Form 
for  this  eard  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  In  ease  tlie  execu- 
tive does  not  consider  tlie  applicant  suitable,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  he  states  his  reasons  fully  in  the 
space  provided  on  the  card  and  then  returns  applicant 
and  card  to  the  employment  department  with  a  mess- 
enger. If  he  accepts  the  applicant,  lie  initials  the 
card,  retains  a  copy  and  sends  the  original  to  the 
employment  department.  The  employment  superviser 
then  intials  the  card  and  sends  it  to  the  time  office, 
where  it  is  kept  as  an  authorized  engagement. 

The  applicant  is  then  given  his  clock  number,  cloi'k 
eard  and  pay  cheek,  and  is  now  ready  to  Ix^comc  a 
member  of  the   organization. 

Discharge  and  Transfer. — The  autocratic  power  to 
•summarily  discharge  a  man  (it  is  now  generall.v  re- 
cognized), is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
company,  and  where  .such  power  is  retained  the  temp- 
tation to  fire  a  man  on  slight  provocation  is  very 
great.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  dismiss- 
ing a  man  unjustly  not  only  creates  ill-feeling  and  re- 
sentment within  the  organization,  but  extends  out 
into  the  community  and  will  very  quickly  set  up  an 
unenviable  reputation   for  the  comjiany. 

The  reputation  thus  created,  influences  greatly  tlic 
cla.ss  of  men  applying  for  positions.  As  much  care 
should  therefore  be  exercised  in  allowing  a  man  to 
leave  the  organization  as  was  used  in  engaging  him. 
No  man  should  be  discharged  or  allowed  to  leave 
before  his  case  has  been  investigated  by  the  employ- 
ment superviser,  and  the  quit  notice  lias  been  initialed 
by  him  as  well  a.s  by  the  department  head  or  foreman. 
If  the  employment  superviser  cannot  agree  with  t!ie 
latter  in  the  matter  of  discharge,  the  question  should 
be  submitted  to  the  manager  for  decision.  In  (bi- 
way,  the  worker  is  assured  that  lie  always  will  'jrt 
a  square  deal  and  that  his  services — liowevcr  biiinblf 
his  position  may  be — are  a  matter  of  great  coiirfi-n 
to  his  employer. 

It  often  happens  that  a  man  shows  an  unfavoraliIe_ 
progress  record,  and  that  he  is  dissatisfied  and  desires" 
to  quit,  because  he  is  not  suited  for  his  present  job. 
In  such  a  ease,  an  investigation  by  the  employment 
superviser  may  help  him  to  find  a  position,  within 
the  organization,  for  which  he  has  a  natural  inclin- 
ation or  which  is  congenial  to  him.  and  he  may  tliiis 
be  made  a  ver>-   valuable   man   to  the  company. 

Before  a  man  is  transferred  to  another  departmeiil. 
however,  the  matter  is  taken  up  with  the  respective 
department  executives  and  Iheir  consent  given.  A 
new  introduction  lard  is  then  made  out,  the  old  card 
returned  to  the  employment  dejiartment.  and  tln' 
transfer   reem'ded    on    the   progress   record. 


No. 


INTRODUCTION  CARD 

Department  No.  Division  No.. 

Employee's  Nanu-  ,   Address.  .     . 

Employed  as  Rate To  start  work,  date. 

.Approved 

Dept.  Head  (Foreman)  Employment  Supervisor 

Department  Head's  (or  Foreman's)  Remarks: 

Signed 


Fig.  .5. 

It  cannot  be  too  much  emphasized  that  the  worker 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  always  welcome  to 
the  employment  superviser  for  advice  and  help.  No 
man  can  give  his  best  efforts  to  his  work,  if  he  is 
nursing  grievances,  or  if  be  is  having  financial  or 
other  troubles  in  his  home. 

It  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the  employer  as  to 
the  worker  himself  that  he  is  happy  and  contented 
both  with  his  work  and  in  his  family,  and  the  em- 
|)loyinent  superviser,  through  tact  combined  with  gen- 
uine interest  in  the  man,  can  accomplish  much  to  al- 
lay troubles  aiid  grievances  and  to  develop  esprit  de 
I'orps   within   the   organization. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  intimated  that  every  man  en- 
gaged will  turn  out  to  become  an  efficient  and  loyal 
worker:  there  are  always  a  certain  number  of  men 
who  drift  from  place  to  place,  and  others  who  are 
constant   trouble  makers. 

Hut  the  great  majority  of  men  will  become  stable 
workers,  if  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  their 
talents  and  to  increase  their  usefulness  and  earning 
power,  and  ])articularly,  if  they  are  made  to  feel  that 
their  work  with  the  organization  is  life  work.  Oppor- 
tunities for  professional  training  and  education  should 
therefore  be  given  the  workers,  and  this  will  form  an 
important    part   of   the   employment's    duties. 

However  perfect  a  system  is  organized,  it  will  not 
succeed  without  the  right  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
fair  dealing:  and,  above  all,  it  .should  be  remembered 
that  the  worker  is  human  material  and.  as  such,  should 
be  given   human   consideration. 


A  USEFUL  PUBLICATION  ON  "BELTING". 

The  Jfain  Beltin-'  Company  of  Canada,  10  St.  Peter 
Street,  Montreal,  have  just  issued  a  most  complete, 
attractive  and  comprehensive  publication  setting  forth 
the  quality  and  merits  of  Leviathan  and  Anconda  belt- 
ing. The  volume  of  144  pages  contains  information 
with  regard  to  power  transmission,  solution  of  modern 
belt  problems,  motor  drives,  belting  in  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  and  other  industries. 

A  number  of  striking  pictures  are  presented  show- 
ing the  strength,  durability,  economy,  efficiency,  etc., 
of  the  products  of  the  Main  Helting  Co.  of  Canada! 
Users  of  belts  in  any  form  will  find  in  the  new  publica- 
tion, entitled  "l.elting,"  a  valuable- and  convenient 
work  with  reference.  An  index  is  given  which  readily 
indicates  where  the  data  (ui  any  power  problems  may 
be  found.  Sjiecial  pages  are  devoted  to  the  capacity 
of  belt,  elevatons,  centrifugal  belt  elevators,  continuous 
belt  elevators,  etc.,  while  timely  particulars  are  fur- 
nished with  I'cspect  to  belt  dressings,  belt  fasteners, 
clinching  hooks,  steel  belt  lacing,  belt  punches,  cut- 
ting pliers,  etc. 

The  new  publication  is  so  anauged  that  any  addi- 
tional printed  matter  issued  by  the  Main  Belting  Com- 
pany can  be  added  by  unloosening  two  or  three  paper 
fasteners  which  bind  the  book  Firmly  and,  like  a  loose- 
leaf  ledger,  afford   every   facilitv  for  extension. 
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Gaspe  Pulp  Mill  a  Fraud 

(Canadian  and  American  contractors  to  the  niunher 
of  forty-seven  are  anxious  to  learn  the  whereabouts  of 
a  German  named  Arthur  Sande,  who  is  alleged  to 
have  suddeidy  disappeared  for  parts  unknown  carry- 
ing with  him"  the  tidy  sum  of  $117,500  in  cash,  the 
property  of  the  said  Canadian  and  American  contrac- 
tors. 

The  story  told  by  the  Quebec  Chronicle  of  the  deal, 
discloses  a  new  scheme  of  fraud  to  obtain  easy  money. 

Arthur  Sande,  who  for  a  time  resided  at  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  and  occupied  offices  No.  313  and  315  in  the  Lester 
Building  in  that  city,  carried  a  neat  business  card  for 
distribution,  bearing  the  following  inscription:  Ar- 
thur Sande,  Member  of  Society  of  Building  Engineers' 
A,sso('iate  member  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada, 
National  Fire  Protection  Association,  Offices,  Lester 
Building.  Hamilton,  Ont.  Inquiries  made  proved  that 
Arthur  Sande  was  actually  a  member  of  the  above 
technical  associations. 

Mr.  Sande,  though  known  in  Hamilton,  was  a 
stranger  in  Montreal  and  also  in  the  United  States. 
He  managed,  however,  it  is  said,  to  worm  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  the  Bradstreet  and  Dunn  commer- 
cial agencies,  and  likewise  to  have  won  the  confidence 
of  the  forty-seven  contractors  who  would  now  be 
greatly  pleased  to  know  of  his  present  place  of  resid- 
ence. 

The  first  heard  of  Mr.  Sande  was  the  receipt  of  a 
lettei-  from  him  by  hundreds  of  Canadian  and  Am- 
erican contractors,  inviting  them  to  tender  for  a  con- 
tract to  build  a  pulp  and  paper  mill,  and,  with  it,  a 
model  town,  at  New  Richmond,  Baie  des  Chaleurs,  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  at  a  contract  valuation  of 
approximately  $4,000,000.  Plans  and  specifications 
were  at  the  disposal  of  all  who  sent  in  tenders  with  a 
certified  cheque  for  the  amount  of  $2,500  to  accom- 
pany each  tender  as  a  proof  of  good  faith. 

Mr.  Sande  at  the  same  time  did  a  little  building  to 
introduce  himself,  visiting  Montreal,  where  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  had  a  short 
interview  with  him. 

He  was  a  jovial  German  of  evident  culture  and  good 
appearance,  about  5  feet  6  inches  in  height  with  a  fair 
complexion,  blue  e3'es  and  brown  hair.  He  was  fault- 
lessly attired  and  won  favor  with  all  who  met  him. 

He  was  well  looked  after  in  Montreal,  especially 
by  one  contracting  firm  whose  members  entertained 
him  for  three  days  and  put  him  up  at  their  clubs. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  February  that  the  circular 
letter  calling  for  the  building  of  a  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  at  New  Richmond,  reached  the  Canadian  contrac- 
tors, which  said  that  tenders  would  close  March  first. 
The  offer  was  to  say  the  least  very  tempting,  and  im- 
mediately attracted  the  attention  of  47  Canadian  and 
American  contractors,  among  the  latter  being  one  who 
does  business  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

According  to  a  statement  given  ont  by  tthe  con- 
tractors, they  did  institute  inquiries  about  Mr.  Sande, 
who  had  told  them  that  the  Company  was  not  as  yet 
formed,  but  mentioned  a  rich  business  man  of  Toronto, 
Mr-  A.  J.  H.  Erkhardt,  as  one  of  the  financial  backers 
of  the  enterprise.  The.v  sought  information  from 
Bradstreets  and  the  Dunn  commercial  agencies,  and 
from  what  they  learned,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Sande 's  proposition  was  safe  and  sound,  and  they 
unhesitatingly  forwarded  their  tenders  with  accom- 
panying cheques  for  the  amount  of  $2,500  each. 


The  Sequel. 

During  the  second  week  of  March,  one  and  all  of 
the  forty-seven  contractors  are  alleged  to  have  re- 
ceived an  autograph  letter  from  Mr.  Sande  dated  Ham 
ilton,  Ont.,  telling  them  that  they  had  been  awarded 
tiie  contract,  and  asking  them  to  meet  him  at  the 
Windsor  Hotel,  at  Montreal  to  sign  the  necessary 
papers. 

Each  and  every  one  of  the  individual  contractors 
thought  he  was  the  lucky  bidder,  and  in  eon.sequence 
felt  jubilant  at  his  success.  The  date  arrived  for 
the  signing  of  the  contract  at  Montreal,  when  the  re- 
presentative member  of  each  of  the  contracting  firms 
packed  his  grip  and  hastened  to  the  Windsor  Hotel  to 
keep  his  engagement  with  Mr.  Sande. 

The  Windsor  Hotel  never  saw  so  many  contractors 
flocking  to  that  hostelry  before,  and  the  clerks  in  the 
office  wondered  if  it  was  a  contractors'  convention 
that  they  had  not  been  advised  of  in  advance.  In  the 
meantime  the  contractors  were  also  surprised  to  see 
so  many  of  their  craft  in  the  hotel,  and  not  wishing 
to  tell  their  business  were  frigid  in  their  greeting  with 
each  other. 

Finally  one  by  one  inquired  at  the  office  for  Mr. 
Sande,  and  were  each  in  turn  is  said  to  havebeen  told 
that  there  was  no  such  guest  in  the  hotel. 

The  reservations  were  searched  by  the  clerk,  when 
it  was  found  that  a  Mr.  Arthur  Sande  had  written  to 
have  two  bed-rooms  and  a  sitting  room  reserved  for 
him  for  that  day,  but  Mr.  Sande  did  not  appear  on 
that  day  or  any  da.v  since  to  claim  them-  After  loung- 
ing about  the  house  for  some  hours,  it  began  to  dawn 
on  the  contractors  that  something  was  wrong.  Then 
they  commenced  to  make  inquiries,  and  found  that 
the.v  were  all  there  on  the  same  errand,  and  gradually 
realized  that  they  not  only  were  duped  but  defraud- 
ed out  of  $2,500  each.  A  consultation  followed  when 
the  victims  agreed  to  keep  the  matter  quiet,  and  lose 
no  time  in  having  the  machinery  of  the  law  put  in  mo- 
tion to  apprehend  Mr.  Sande.  The  Thiel  Detective 
Agency  was  employed,  and  the  combined  strength  of 
this  agency  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  Canada,  is 
looking  for  Mr.  Sande. 

Subsequent  inquiries  are  reported  to  have  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  the  cheques  received  b.v  Mr. 
Sande  were  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Hamilton,  and 
later  the  full  amount  drawn  b.v  Mr.  Sande,  whose 
eorrespondance  has  been  intercepted  without  giving  a 
clue  as  to  his  whereabouts. 

It  is  believed  by  most  of  the  contractors  that  there 
was  a  real  project  on  foot  to  built  a  pulp  and  paper 
mill  at  New  Richmond  but  that  at  the  last  moment 
monetary  interests  behind  Mr.  Sande  backed  down. 
As  he  had  gone  to  considerable  expense  in  his  work 
of  promotion  he  probably  took  this  method  to  recoup 
his  losses.- — The  Journal  of  Commerce. 


GOOD  AFTER  NINETY  YEARS. 

"Our  rulers  will  best  promote  the  improvement  oi 
the  nation  by  strictl.v  confining  themselves  to  their 
own  legitimate  duties,  by  leaving  capital  to  find  its 
most  lucrative  course,  commodities  their  fair  price, 
industry  and  intelligence  their  natural  reward,  idle- 
ness and  foll.v  their  natural  punishment,  bv  maintain- 
ing peace,  by  defending  property,  by  diminishing  the 
price  of  law,  and  b.v  observing  strict  econom.v  in  every 
department  of  the  State.  Let  the  Government  do 
this:  the  People  will  assuredly  do  the  rest,"  Lord 
Macaulay,  1830- 
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Use  of  Balsam  in  the  Manufacture  of  Newsprint 


There  is  considerable  discussion  going  on  at  the 
present  time  as  to  the  amount  of  balsam  which  can 
profitably  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint; 
the  discussion  is  partly  based  on  the  feasibility  of 
driving  the  logs  for  any  great  distance. 

In  1903  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturess  in  the 
United  States,  asking  for  data  on  the  use  of  this 
species  with  reference  to  pulp.  About  70  per  cent  of 
the  mills  which  reported,  used  from  2  to  30  per  cent 
balsam.  Those  who  did  not  use  it  said  either  that 
they  used  some  other  species  exclusively,  or  that  they 
could  not  get  it,  or  that  they  did  not  use  it  "if  they 
could  detect  it." 

Spruce  and  balsam  almost  invariably  grow  to- 
gether, and  logs  of  the  two  species  are  found  together 
from  the  time  they  are  cut  until  they  are  made  into 
pulp,  the  balsam,  after  it  has  been  barked  and  kept  in 
the  water  for  a  time,  being  hardly  distinguishable 
from  spruce,  except  with  a  microscope. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  use  of  balsam  in  large 
quantities  in  groundwood  pulp  seems  to  be  on  account 
of  the  pitch  which  is  said  to  gum  up  the  machines. 
Freshly  cut  balsam  is  said  to  cause  the  most  trouble, 
while  in  logs  which  have  remained  in  the  pond  for  a 
season  the  amount  of  pitch  is  apparently  so  small  that 
little  or  no  trouble  results.  Nearly  all  pulp  and  paper 
companies  admit  that  from  10  to  25  per  cent  of  balsam 
can  l)e  used  in  groundwood  pulp  without  lowering  the 
grade  of  paper,  while  others  say  that  groundwood  pulp 
can  be  made  satisfactorily  of  almost  pure  balsam, 
although  the  grade  of  paper  is  somewhat  lower.  In 
chemical  the  chemical  pulp  pitch  is  removed  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  coating,  and  apparently  any  percentage 
of  balsam  may  be  used,  although  it  is  claimed  that 
paper  containing  a  large  percentage  of  balsam  is  of 
inferior  quality. 

The  complaints  againsit  the  amount  of  pitch  in 
balsam  are  rather  strange  since  there  is  actually  less 
resin  in  balsam  than  in  spruce.  Balsam  bark  does  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  rosin,  but  when  the  blocks  are 
rossed  there  should  be  less  resin  in  the  wood  than 
in  spruce.  It  would  seem  then  that  the  pitch  must 
either  come  from  the  resin  in  bark  left  on  the  suface 
of  the  block,  or  from  "pitch  pockets"  filled  with 
pitch  caused  by  the  efforts  of  the  tree  to  heal  wounds 
received  while  growing.  These  pitch  pockets  are 
often  quite  deep  and  are  therefore  not  removed  by 
the  rossing.  When  the  wood  is  reduced  to  sulphite 
pulp  or  ground  to  mechanical  pulp  the  pitch  gets 
into  the  pulp  and  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  so-called 
gumming  of  the  machines.  If  the  pulpwood  bolts  can 
be  inspected  and  the  pieces  on  which  bark  still  re- 
mains or  which  contain  numerous  pitch  pockets  culled 
out,  or  if  the  wood  is  ground  under  a  high  temperature, 
the  trouble  should  be  greatly  diminished. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  woodpulp  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  balsam  is  of  inferior  quality,  but 
to  what  extent  this  is  due  to  insufficient  knowledge 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  handling,  and  not  to  the 
quality  of  the  wood  itself,  is  not  known. 

The  fibre  of  balsam  is  weaker,  shorter,  and  softer 
than  spruce  fibre,  which  may  be  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  a  poorer  grade  of  paper  results  when 
the  wood  of  spruce  and  balsam  are  worked  up  together 


in  mechanical  and  chemical  pulp,  if  there  is  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  balsam.  With  this  difference 
in  the  fibre  of  the  two  species,  if  balsam  were  given 
a  different  treatment  from  that  of  spruce  a  better 
grade  of  paper  might  be  produced  than  when  a  large 
percentage  of  balsam  is  mixed  with  the  spruce  under 
the  same  treatment.  Many  mills,  however,  get  quite 
satisfactory  results  by  mixing  the  two  specFes  indis- 
criminately, and  others  can  surely  do  so  if  they  adopt 
approved  methods  of  handling  of  balsam.  The  idea 
that  only  a  small  proportion  can  be  used  as  an  explod- 
ed superstition. 

Another  disadvantage  of  balsam  is  its  smaller 
yield  of  pulp  per  cord  of  wood.  The  following  table, 
taken  from  Bulletin  55  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  based  on  actual  experience,  shows  the 
yield  in  pounds  per  cord  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
pulp  per  cord  of  spruce  and  balsam. 

Mechanical  Pulp       Chemical  Pulp 
Pounds  (sulphite) 

Spruce 1,800  1,200 

Balsam 1,500  1,000 

This  disadvantage  of  a  smaller  yield  per  cent  could  be 
overcome,  however,  by  a  proportional  reduction  in  the 
stumpage  price  of  balsam  as  compared  with  spruce. 
In  New  Brunswick,  for  example,  this  is  already  the 
practice. 

Balsam,  in  the  larger  sizes  is  apt  to  be  defective. 
In  the  younger  and  smaller  trees,  however,  heart  rot  is 
not  so  common,  and  as  the  small  logs  make  better 
pulp,  the  younger  trees  are  preferable  for  pulpwood. 
Cutting  small  logs  will  of  course,  run  up  the  logging 
expenses,  as  will  also  the  higher  percentage  of  cull 
in  balsam.  This  might  also  be  largely  overcome  by  a 
reduction  of  the  stumpage  price. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  also  experienced  M-ith 
balsam  in  the  drive.  The  log  floats  heavily,  those 
from  young  trees  especially  being  full  of  sap,  and  many 
become  water-logged  and  sink.  It  is  estimated  that 
on  an  ordinary  drive  of  one  season,  about  ten  per 
cent  of  the  balsam  is  lost  through  sinkage.  Logs  cut 
during  the  winter  and  driven  the  following  spring  do 
not  get  a  chance  to  dry  out,  but  if  they  could  be  left 
until  the  following  season,  the  loss  would  probably 
he  greatly  decreased.  Cutting  into  short  lengths 
would  hasten  the  drying,  and  fewer  sticks  would  be 
lost  by  sinking.  This  would  also  enable  a  fuller 
utilization  of  each  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  the  short 
logs  in  the  water  will  not  support  a  man's  weight, 
and  may  be  harder  to  drive,  but  they  very  seldom 
form  jams. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  growth  of  balsam  is  con- 
siderably more  rapid  than  that  of  spruce,  from  60  1o 
80  j'ears  being  required  to  grow  a  spruce  tree,  under 
favorable  light  conditions,  and  from  40  to  60  years 
to  grow  a  balsam  tree  of  a  size  sufficient  to  be  pro- 
fitably cut  for  pulp  material.  Under  conditions  of 
suppression,  as  in  the  virgin  forest,  a  much  longer 
period  of  time  is  required.  Much  of  the  spruce  and 
balsam  now  being  cut  for  pulpwood  is  from  100  to 
200  years  old.  This  is  especially  so  where  there  is  a 
diameter  limit,  as  in  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick, 
where  the  diameter  limit  for  spruce  on  Crown  lands  is 
12  inches. 
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Some  companies  restrict  the  cut  of  l)alsam  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  annual  cut  of  all  species,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  it  forms  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  the  entire  stand  on  the  limits.  This  not 
only  favors  balsam  in  the  future  forests,  but  allows  a 
considerable  waste  of  the  species  through  in.sects  and 
decay. 

That  balsam  can  be  used  is  demonstrated  by  many 
companies.  The  point  is  to  solve  the  problem  as  to 
tlie  best  method  of  using  it.  The  available  spruce 
supply  in  eastern  Canada  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and 
lialsam  is  not  only  replacing  it  to  a  great  extent,  but 
already  forms  a  large  percentage  of  the  present  forest. 
I'nless"  the  matter  is  investigated  thoroughly  and 
balsam  utilized  to  its  fullest  extent,  the  pulp  and  paper 
companies  of  this  country  stand  a  fair  show  of  find- 
ing themselves  not  many  years  hence  in  much  the 
same  predicament  as  their  neighbors  to  the  south  are 
in  at  present. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  METHODS  OF  QUANTITATIVE 
ANALYSIS. 

Frequently  the  chemist  needs  a  method  for  the  de- 
termination of  an  element — possibly  in  a  mixture  in- 
volving difficult  or  unusual  separations— either  in  re- 
search or  in  commercial  work.  It  is  necessary  to  make 
a  thorough  search  of  the  literature  or  to  devise  a 
new  method.  After  the  latter  course  has  been  adopt- 
ed, it  may  be  discovered  that  there  is  a  good  method 
described  in  some  journal  not  readily  accessible  to 
the  worker.  At  present  there  is  no  general  reference 
book  in  which  ALL  the  methods  of  procedure  are 
systematically  listed.  In  any  one  of  the  many  excel- 
lent text-books  on  quantitative  analysis,  only  the  re- 
]n-esentative  methods  considered  most  important  by 
the  writer  are  included,  and  these  are  usually  dis- 
cussed in  detail. 

The  Chemical  Catalog  Company,  Inc.,  1  Madison 
Avenue,  new  York,  bave  just  completed  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  publication  of  a  handbook  or  a  com- 
pendium of  quantitative  analytical  chemistry.  The 
author  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  one  of  the  uni- 
versities devoting  special  attention  to  cliemistry.  and 
had  extensive  experience  in  applied  chemistry  and  in 
chpmical  engineering.  It  is"  planned  to  include  every 
method  given  in  chemical  literature,  both  in  English 
and  in  foreign  languages.  The  work  will  be  in  two 
volumes,  one  Inorganic  and  the  other  Organic.  The 
Inorganic  volume  will  be  published  first.  Every  jour- 
nal and  book  likely  to  contain  metliods  of  quantita- 
tive analysis  will  be  carefully  searched.  The  material 
will  be  thoroughly  indexed,  not  only  under  the  ele- 
ments and  compounds,  but  also  under  the  commercial 
articles  in  which  the  element  is  to  be  determined. 
Copious  reference  to  the  original  literature  will  be 
given. 

Naturally  the  preparation  of  such  work  is  no  light 
task  and  will  require  considerable  time.  However, 
every  effort  w-ill  be  made  to  have  the  Inorganic  vol- 
ume of  the  work  ready  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  author  will  be  assisted  by  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Chemical  Engineering  catalogue  and  by  an  efficient 
clerical  force. 

The  price  cannot  be  determined  until  the  work 
has  proceeded  long  enough  for  costs  to  be  calculated 
-with  some  precision,  but  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
keep  it  low  enough  to  make  the  book  available  to  every 
chemist  interested  in  quantitative  analysis.     More  de- 


tailed announcements  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  as 
the  work  nears  completion  and  those  interested  will  be 
given  an  opjiortunity  to  subscribe  in  advance  of  i)ub- 
lication. 

Editoi-'s  .Vote:  From  the  skillful  and  suf<'cssful  work 
done  i)y  the  Chemical  Catalog  ('om|)any  in  putting 
out  several  excellent  editions  of  tlie  Chemical  Engin- 
eering Catalog  and  their  first  edition  of  a  concise 
dictionary  of  Chemical  prodin-ts,  the  new  ventures  will 
be  awaited  with  the  greatest  interest. 


HOW   TARIFF    FAVORS   U.   S.   AT   EXPENSE    OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

An  interesting  paragrajih  in  '"Investment  Itemss" 
shows  the  curious  effect  of  Canadian  import  duties  on 
trade  with  Britain.     It  says: — 

To-day  our  i)urcliasing  should  be  directed  so  far 
as  possible  to  Great  Britain  and  the  other  British 
Dominions,  and  our  production  and  exports  to  the 
I'nited  States;  an  end  the  attainment  of  which  is 
hampered,  strange  to  say,  by  the  operations  of  our  own 
Canadian  Customs  Laws. 

The  Government  is  at  present  engaged  in  giving 
actual  cash  preference  to  the  nations,  and  particularly 
the  United  States,  from  which  we  ought  to  be  buying 
less,  and  imposing  a  heavy  cash  penalty  upon  imports 
from  the  nations  chiefly  Great  Britain,  from  which 
we  should  be  buying  more.  This  peculiar  and  out-of- 
date  ruling  is  the  result  of  the  Government's  insist- 
ence upon  treating  tlie  American  dollar,  the  British 
pound  sterling  and  other  foreign  currencies  as  if  they 
were  still  of  their  normal  value.  Thus  when  an  article 
valued  at  !)>100  United  States  money  is  imported  into 
Canada,  duty  is  levied  upon  it  as  if  it  had  a  value  of 
$100  Canadian  monej",  instead  of  .$11.5  or  more,  and 
the  importer  is  thus  given  an  unjustified  advantage 
of  from  1/8  to  1/6  of  the  duty.  Similarly,  when  an 
article  valued  at  £100  sterling  is  imported,  it  is  as- 
sumed to  be  worth  !l^486  and  duty  is  levied  upon  it  ac- 
cordingly; whereas  its  actual  price  may  be  less  than 
.$400,  and  the  importer  of  British  goods  is  thus  pen- 
alized by  an  unjustifiable  excess  charge  of  at  least  1/5 
of  the  proper  duty.  The  combined  effect  of  this  pre- 
ference to  the  American  producer  and  this  penalty 
on  the  British  jirodr.cer  is  to  wipe  out  completely  the 
preference  established  by  law  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
and  to  establish  a  read  preference  in  favor  of  the 
former. 

PULP   OUTPUT   REDUCED    BY   LONG   STORAGE 

How  large  a  loss  may  be  caused  by  decay  in  pulp- 
wood  through  storage  was  learned  in  recent  ob.serva- 
tions  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory at  a  sulphate  pulp  mill. 

Pulpwood  yielded  over  31/2  tons  per  digester  when 
used  green,  after  a  year's  storage  yielded  only  3  tons. 
Some  which  had  been  stored  for  from  2  to  3  years 
yielded  only  214  tons  per  digester.  These  losses  in 
production,  amounting  in  the  latter  case  to  over  25 
per  cent  occurred  without  any  compensating  reduc- 
tion in  operating  expenses.  Hence  the  monetary  loss 
was  fully  equal  to  what  the  lost  product  would  have 
sold  for  f.o.b.  mill. 

Such  losses  can  be  largely  reduced  by  so  operating 
the  wood  yard  that  the  wood  is  used  as  nearly  in  ro- 
tation as  possible,  without  allowing  any  to  remain 
in  storage  as  long  as  one  year. 
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The  Theory  and  Art  of  Coloring  Paper 


[Concluded  from   Last  Issue.) 
Matchinij  Shades. 

it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  deseribe  how  to 
match  shades,  as  this  eau  be  learned  oidy  by  prac- 
tice. The  aniline  colors  are  not  pure  color.s — like  the 
spectrum  colors,  and  no  hard  and  fast  rules  eau  be 
be  laid  down  for  color  matching.  Remembering 
that,  in  general,  red  can  be  neutralized  by  green, 
blue  by  orange,  and  violet  by  yellow  and  that  mix- 
ing yellow  and  red  produces  orange,  blue  and  yellow, 
green  and  blue  and  red  produces  violet,  the  labor- 
atory worker  can  with  practice  foretell  the  color 
l)roduced  by  mixing  various  aniline  dyes. 

The  mixing  of  a  color  with  the  color  to  which  it 
is  complementary  is  a  step  towards  darkness.  In  ac- 
tual practice  black  is  often  made  of  a  mixture  of  a 
reddish  brown,  a  red  and  a  greenish  blue  or  other 
combinations.  The  brightest  dyed  shades  are  pro- 
duced by  using  the  color  which  most  closely  approach- 
es the  desired  shade  and  then  using  a  small  amount 
of  another  dye  to  obtain  the  desired  shade.  Usually 
all  shades  can  be  matched  with  three  dyes,  or  less, 
and  the  dyer  should  always  remember  that  the  addi- 
tion of  each  dye  is  a  step  towards  darkness.  The  pos- 
sible combinations  are  limitless,  and  only  \)y  prac 
tice  is  the  color  sense  developed  so  that,  knowing  the 
shades  of  the  individual  colors,  it  is  possible  to  mix 
them  to  various  proportions  and  to  foretell  the  result- 
ing shade.  No  better  procedure  can  be  followed  by 
the  dyer  than  first  to  i)repare  a  pattern  book  showing 
.1  and  .5  per  cent  dyeings  of  the  various  stocks  with  the 
dyes  which  he  ordinarily  uses.  A  large  number  of 
dyeings  made  by  combining  various  pi-oportions  of 
one  dye,  such  as  auramine  with  the  various  basic 
colors,  such  as  a  brown,  red,  blue,  green,  violet  and 
black  will  be  a  better  training  than  attempting  to 
learn  the  procedure  from  a  text  book.  Space  in  this 
chapter  is  too  limited  to  consider  the  theory  of  color 
matching  and  for  further  information  the  reader  is 
referred  to  larger  reference  works  dealing  with  light 
and  color. 

It  is  useless  from  the  author's  experience,  to  at- 
tempt to  match  tinted  white  paper  in  the  laboratory 
as  the  amount  of  color  required  on  a  3  or  5  gram  lab- 
oratory sheet  is  so  minute  that  no  data  of  value  for 
commercial  purposes  can  be  obtained. 
Duplex  Papers. 

Duplex  paper  dyeings  can  be  duplicated  in  the  lab- 
oratory by  j)lacing  in  the  mould  a  round  piece  of 
filter  paper  cut  to  fit  the  mould.  The  pulp  is  rhen 
poured  into  the  mould  and  the  two  sheets  removed, 
couched  and  dried. 
Oatmeal   Wall  Papers. 

Oatmeal  wall  paper  can  be  matched  by  adding  the 
>awdust  stirred  in  a  little  water  to  the  dyed  pulp  just 
before  the  sheet  is  formed  in  the  mould.  Duplex 
sheets  made  on  a  basis  of  60  per  cent  of  pulp,  con- 
sisting of  80  per  cent  of  ground  wood  and  20  per 
cent  sulphite,  and  40  per  cent  sawdust  give  good  re- 
sults. 
Mottled  Papers: 

The  mottling  fibre,  whether  rag  or  sulphite,  is 
usually  dyed  with  substantive  colore  using  alum  and 
possibly  heat  and  salt  to  fix  the  color.  A  sheet  is 
then  made  of  this  colored  stock  and  various  percent- 
ages of   it   used  with   the  stock   to  be   mottled   in   the 


forming  of  the  mottled  sheet.  A  bone  dry  deter- 
mination must  be  made  of  the  mottling  fibre  in  order 
to  calculate  the  weight  to  be  used.  In  the  commer- 
cial manufacture  of  mottled  fibre  paper  the  fibre 
after  dyeing  should  be  drained  one  week  prepara- 
tory to  use.  The  mottling  stock  should  be  added  to 
the  beater  about  fifteen  minutes  before  it  is  dropped 
with  the  roll  well  off  the  bed  plate. 
Dyes  SuitaUe  for  Use  in  Vulcanized  Fiorc. 

Most  of  the  aniline  dyes  are  affected  by  the  zi'ic 
chloride  as  used  in  vulcanizing.  To  determine  the 
resistance  of  the  dye  towards  zinc  chloride  the  color- 
ed .sheet  is  passed  several  times  through  a  bath  of 
zinc  chloride  of  proper  vulcanizing  strength  until  the 
paper  is  vulcanized.  Note  change  in  color,  also 
whether  or  not  the  dyestuff  bleeds  into  the  bath. 
The  vulcanized  paper  is  then  washed  in  succe^ssive 
baths  of  water,  noting  whether  or  not  the  color  bleeds 
and  if  so,  to  what  extent  this  occurs. 
Dyes  Suitable  for  Use  in  Parchmentized  Paper. 

Dyed    sheets    are    pas-sed    through    strong    .sulphuric 
acid,  the  color  change  and  bleeding  being  noted.     The 
papei-s  are   then   washed  in  successive  baths  of  water 
to  note  bleeding. 
Resistance  to  Fading. 

Samples  of  dyed  paper  cut  approximately  3  in.  x  1 
in.  or  other  convenient  size,  are  mounted  on  carboard, 
one-half  of  the  sheets  being  covered  by  a  sheet  of 
cardboard  held  in  place  by  means  of  paper  clips  or 
other  convenient  means.  Exposure  is  made  to  direct 
sunlight  by  placing  the  samples  in  a  special  cabinet 
with  a  gla.ss  cover.  Comparison  tests  with  dyestuffs 
chosen  as  standards  should  be  made  at  the  same  time 
as  the  sason  and  the  clearness  or  cloudiness  of  the 
day  directly  affect  the  time  required  to  produce  a 
definite  change  of  fading  through  sunlight. 

There  are  on  the  market  various  lamps,  such  as  the 
flaming  arc,  apparatus  using  ultra  violet  light  and 
other  types  of  lamps  to  produce  a  more  rapid  and  uni- 
form fading  of  dystuffs.  The  writer  has  had  no  ex- 
perience with  these  types  of  color-fading  apparatus. 
Sometimes  special-  requirements  have  to  be  met,  as 
dyed  or  tinted  ti.ssue  paper  to  be  used  for  the  wrap- 
ping of  silverware  or  paper  used  for  the  packing  of 
needles,  cutlery  or  other  polished  metal  goods.  The 
substantive  colors  are  probably  best  .suited  for  this 
purpo.se,  and  an  excess  of  alum  is  to  be  avoided. 
Needless  to  say,  the  pulp  for  this  special  paper  should 
be  neutral  and  free  from  acid  and  chlorine  residues. 
Calender  Colors. 

Board  and  certain  cheaper  grades  of  wrappers  are 
often  colored  on  the  calender.  This  coats  the  board 
with  dyestuff  merely  on  the  surface  and  is  cheaper 
than  if  the  stock  were  colored  in  the  beater.  For  this 
purpose  acid  dyes  are  mainly  used,  many  of  which 
cannot  be  used  in  the  beater,  on  account  of  their  lack 
of  affinity  for  the  fibre.  Napthol  yellow,  tartrazine, 
acid  magenta,  light  green  SF  yellow  shade,  acid  vio- 
lets and  neptune  brown  are  u.sed  for  this  nurpose, 
but  not  for  coloring  stock  in  the  beater.  Other  col- 
ors, sueh  as  the  various  brands  of  acid  orange,  nigro- 
sine,  direct  blaek,  etc.,  are  used  for  both  calender  and 
beater  coloring.  ,/, 

III  the  laboratory  a  set  of  three  high  small  calen- 
der rolls  equipped  with  a  miniature  color  box  can  be 
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used  for  experimental  calender  coloring.  The  color 
solution  should  be  prepared  in  the  strength  of  four 
j)ounds  of  color  per  each  10  gallons  of  water.  Those 
interested  in  calender  coloring  should  study  the  solu- 
bility of  the  dye.  freedom  from  insoluble  matter,  and 
the  keeping  qualify  of  the  solution  to  determine  whe- 
tlier  or  not  deterioration,  such  as  thickening  or  color 
precipitation,  occurs  on  standing. 

The  proper  choice  of  dyestuffs  to  color  special  pa- 
pers such  as  soap  wrappers  where  the  dye  must  be 
alkali  resistant  or  for  the  production  of  any  paper 
specialty  can  usually  be  settled  by  proper  laboratory 
trials. 

Ijaboratory  trials  can  often  aid  the  mill  in  working 
out  cheaper  color  furnishes  that  will  be  entirely  sat- 
isfactory. Further,  by  laboratory  control,  the  de- 
pendence on  color  formulas  supplied  by  the  dye  man- 
ufacturers can  be  obviated.  While  the  larger  dye 
houses  have  excellent  laboratory  facilities  and  train- 
ed and  experienced  color  specialties  whose  facilities 
and  knowledge  should  be  used,  the  paper  mill  should 
be  independent,  and  through  its  own  laboratory  con- 
trol be  capable  of  working  out  its  own  special  color 
formulas. 

The  author  finds  himself  in  a  rather  embarrassing 
position  in  attempting  to  describe  the  various  dye- 
stuffs  of  American  manufacture  suitable  for  the  col- 
oring of  pulp  and  paper  as  by  the  time  this  chapter 
appears  in  print  many  additional  dyes  not  on  the 
market  at  the  present  time,  will  be  available  to  the 
paper  industry. 

As  many  of  the  .same  dyestuffs  are  now  being 
manufactured  by  several  American  dye  concerns,  the 
author,  in  des.eribing  tthe  individual  dyes  in  order  to 
conserve  space,  has  given  the  name  of  only  one  manu- 
facturer for  each  individual  dye.  More  detailed  in- 
formation as  to  suitability  and  methods  of  applica- 
tion  can   be   obtained   from    the   manufacturer. 

From  correspondence  with  various  American  dye 
manufacturers  it  has  been  learned  that  the  following 
dyes  are  now  available  for  paper  coloring. 
Basic  Colors. 
Basic  dyes  on  account  of  their  brilliancy  and  great 
tinctorial  strength  and  where  fastness  to  light  is  not 
of  primary  importance,  are  used  for  the  coloring  of 
wall  paper,  cover,  fibre  and  all  grades  of  wrapping, 
roofing  and  sheathing,  box  board,  tissue  dyeing  and 
for  the  tinting  of  news.  Basic  dyes  are  also  exten- 
sively used  for  the  topping  of  acid  and  direct  colors. 
DiiPont  Auramine  0  and  Cone. 

This  is  a  bright  lemon  yellow  dycstuff.  and  like 
other  basic  dyes,  is  of  high  tinctorial  strength,  suit- 
able for  the  coloring  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  paper 
where  no  special  light  fastness  is  required,  such  as 
ordinary  colored  hanging,  poster,  fibre,  wrapping 
(both  sulphite  and  kraft),  tissue,  and  board  (beater 
coloring),  gla.ssine,  etc.  Auramine  is  also  suitable  for 
dipping  and  calender  dyeing  and  for  dyeing  coated 
papers.  Dyeings  with  the  various  acid  oranges  top- 
ped with  auramine  produce  shades  of  deep  orange 
to  medium  yellows.  Mixed  with  basic  reds,  browns 
and  blues  or  greens  it  produces  the  various  brown  or 
kraft  shades,  and  is  also  well  suited  as  a  shading 
color.  The  dyestiiff  in  solution  is  very  sensitive  to 
heat  and  should  not  be  dissolved  at  temperatures  above 
160°  F.  It  is  generally  found  in  the  trade  in  two 
concentrations,  namely  auramine  0  and  auramine 
cone.  Auramine  0  is  60  per  cent  of  the  stren^h  of 
auramine  cone. 


DuPont   Chrysoidine   R.   and  G. 

These  represent  the  reddish  and  yellowish  shades 
of  the  standard  chrysoidine  used  on  grades  of  paper 
similar  to  those  on  which  auramine  is  used.  Chry- 
soidine is  also  largely  used  in  tiie  coloring  of  leather 
board,  fibre  container  board  and  other  grades  of 
box-boards. 
DuPont  Ba.fic  Rrotrn  BXN  and  OX. 

These  colors  represent  the  yellow  and  red  shades  of 
the  well  known  basic  or  Bismarck  browns,  and  serve 
as  a  basis,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
basic  dyes,  for  the  production  of  various  brown  and 
kraft  shades.  The  reddish  shade  of  all  basic  browns 
is  developed  by  the  use  of  alum.  Like  the  chrj'soid- 
ine,  the  basic  browns  are  extensively  used  for  leather 
boards  and  boxboards,  and  for  mixtures  commonly 
known  as  paper  browns. 
ffafrannine  A    (National  Aniline  (§   Chemical  Co.). 

Suitable  for  production  of  pink  shades.  By  top- 
ping on  a  bottom  of  acid  orange  deep  shades  of  bright 
red  can  be  obtained  and  the  combination  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  backwaters  are  very  lightly  colored.  The 
color  is  also  .suitable  for  the  dyeing  of  coated  paper. 
DvPont  Fuchsine  TT. 

This  corresponds  to  the  pre-war  magenta  or  fuch- 
sine,  suitable  for  the  production  of  bluish  red  shades. 
Dyeings  made  in  combination  with  acid  orange  or  acid 
scarlet  produce  deep  red  shades.  Cheap  black  com- 
binations can  be  made  with  mixtures  of  fuchsine,  basic 
greens   and   browns. 

Fuchsine  is  rather  difficultly  soluble  so  that  care 
must  be  taken  in  its  use  to  avoid  the  formation  of 
color  spots  in  the  paper;  this  is  especially  true  in  the 
dissolving  of  mixtures  in  which  fuchsine  is  u.sed  as 
one  of  the  component  colors. 

In    conjunction    with    the   manufacture   of   fuchsine, 
products    corresponding    to    cerise    and    diamond    ma- 
genta I  small  needles  will  be  placed  on  the  American 
market. 
DuPont  Ehodaminc  B  and  B  E.Ttra. 

A  very  bright  bluish  red,  mainly  used  for  tinting 
and  the  shading  of  whites  in  conjunction  with  basic 
blues.  Rhodamine  is  also  suitable  for  dyeing  by  the 
dipping  process  and  use  in  coated  papers.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  working  equally  well  on  all  kinds  of 
stock.  Rhodamine  is  usually  found  on  the  market  in 
two  strengths;  namely,  Rhodamine  B  and  Rhodamine 
B  Extra,  the  latter  being  five  times  the  strength  of 
the  former.  Rhodamine  B  is  used  more  universall.v 
in  the  paper  trade  than  the  B  extra,  because  the 
strength  of  the  latter  when  used  for  tinting  purposes, 
is  so  great  that  very  slight  erroi-s  in  the  amount  of 
color  used  will  throw  the  shade  off. 
DvPont  Blue  R.  Cone,  and  DuPont  Mefhi/l  Violet  N. 
These  violets  are  suitable  for  the  production  of  all 
violet  .shades.  They  are  also  suitable  for  the  topping 
of  direct  blues  for  the  production  of  deep  blue 
shades.  Combinations  of  these  basic  violets  and 
basic  greens  are  largely  used  for  producing  deep 
blues,  which,  however,  change  to  a  reddish  shade 
under  artificial  light.  By  usinsr  a  combination 
of  methylene  blue  and  a  little  basic  violet,  this  can 
be  avoided.  Paper  blue  R.  cone,  is  extensively  used 
alone  for  tinting  newsprint  paper  and  produces  the 
brightest  shade  for  this  purpose  of  any  of  the  basic 
colors.  The  basic  biolets  are  used  considerably  for  the 
above  mentioned  work  in  combination  with  methylene 
blue  or  rhodamine.  depending  on  whether  the  shade 
desired  is  bluer  or  redder  than  the  straight  ^^olet, 
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Meihyl    violet    N    is    used    extensively    for    producing 
deep  blacks  and  browns.     These  basic  violets  are  suit- 
able for  calender  coloring,  dipping  and  for  coating. 
DuPont  Methylene  Blue  ZX. 

Methylene  blue  is  used  for  the  production  of  cleaf 
blue  shades,  which  are  but  little  affected  by  artificial 
light.  It  is  also  used  in  conjunction  with  basic  violet 
and  rhodamine  in  the  tinting  of  whites.  It  can  also 
be  used  for  calender  and  coating  work.  Certain  clays 
when  used  with  methylene  blue  in  the  paper  furnish 
have  a  tendency  to  throw  it  to  a  reddish  cast. 
DuPont   Victoria  Green  Small  Crystals. 

The  various  properties  of  this  basic  dyestuff  make 
its  use  advantageous  on  sized  or  non-sized  wood  pulp 
and  for  coating,  calender  work  and  dipping.  It  is 
used  extensively  for  the  production  of  various  shades 
of  green ;  mixed  with  auramine,  bright  yellowish  green 
shades  are  made ;  with  chrysoidine  or  the  basic 
browns,  olive  green  shades  are  made,  while  for  deep 
blues  a  very  economical  combination  can  be  made 
with  the  basic  violets. 
DuPont  Victoria  Blue  BX  and  B  Cone. 

This  is  the  brightest  of  the  basic  blues  and  is  used 
whenever  a  bright  brilliant  shade  of  blue,  not  especi- 
ally fast  to  light,  is  desired.  It  is  advisable  to  add 
a  small  amount  of  acetic  acid  when  dissolving  this 
color,  as  it  is  quite  sensitive  to  hard  water  or  alkali. 
If  used  in  a  concentrated  solution,  there  is  danger  of 
mottling  the  sulphite  stock  in  a  ground  wood  sul- 
phite furnish.  Victoria  blue  is  suitable  for  dipping 
and  calender  dyeing ; ;  also  for  coated  papers. 
Acid  Colors. 

The  acid  colors  are  extensively  used  in  the  tinting 
and  coloring  of  the  higher  grades  of  writing,  book, 
hanging,  cover,  fibre  and  wrapping,  roofing,  leather 
board,  coated  papers,  and  in  the  coloring  by  dipping 
of  tissues  and  calender  coloring  of  board.  Soluble 
blues  are  largely  used  in  both  the  tinting  of  high 
grade  papers  and  of  newsprint  paper. 
Chinoline   Yellow    (Neii'port   Chemical    Works,   Inc.) 

Chinoline  yellow  corresponding  quite  closely  to  the 
pre-war  quinoline  yellow,  is  a  fast  acid  dyestuff  of 
a  bright  lemon  shade,  and  is  especially  suitable  for 
the  dyeing  of  brilliant  greenish  yellow  shades  on 
bleached  wood  pulp  and  rag  stock.  The  dye  is  also 
used  in  dipping  and  calender  dyeing  and  for  the  col- 
oring of  coated  papers. 
DuPont   Metanil   Yellow   Cone. 

This  and  other  grades  of  metanil  yellow  on  the 
market  are  suitable  for  the  production  of  golden-rod 
shades,  where  no  special  fastness  is  required.  Metanil 
yellow  is  often  used  in  conjunction  with  auramine 
and  acid  orange.  Besides  beater  coloring,  metanil 
yellow  is  well  suited  for  dipping,  calender  and  coated 
paper  dyeing. "  It  is  very  sensitive  to  acid  and  care 
must  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  use  of  an  excess  of 
alum  and  excessive  heat  on  the  dryers  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  brownish  shade.  Metanil  yellow  is  being  re- 
placed to  a  large  extent  by  direct  yellows  which  are 
not  subject  to  these  drawbacks. 
Azo  Yellmv    (National  Aniline  (&  Chemical  Co.) 

This  color  closely  corresponds  to  the  pre-war  Azo 
Flavine  and  is  used  like  metanil  yellow  but  is  decid- 
edly faster  to  alum  and  heat,  and  there  is  less  dan- 
ger of  producing  through  its  use,  a  two-sided  effect 
on  the  paper. 
Naphthol   Yellow   —SE    (Dicks.    David  (G    Co.) 

This  is  an   acid  dyestuff  finding  a  limited  applica- 
tion for  use  in  conjunction  with  auramine  for  the  dye- 


ing of  deep  bright  lemon  shades,  especially  on  rag 
and  bleached  pulps.  As  a  color  to  be  used  by  itself 
it  is  not  suitable  for  beater  coloring,  but  is  used  for 
coating  and  calender  dyeing. 

Tartrazine  Cone.   (Dicks,  David  &  Co.) 

This  is  a  permanent  yellow  acid  dyestuff  not  suit- 
able for  beater  coloring,  but  suitable  for  dipping  and 
calender  dyeing  and  for  coating. 
DuPont  Orange  II  Gone. 

This  orange  is  made  by  a  number  of  concerns  and 
produces  bright  orange  shades  on  practically  all 
grades  of  stock.  A  combination  of  acid  orange  and 
acid  scarlets  produces  the  brightest  scarlet  shades. 
Topped  with  eosine,  bright  scarlets  are  produced, 
while  by  topping  with  basic  greens,  various  olive 
shades  can  be  made.  Acid  orange  dyeings  are  often 
topped  with  magenta,  safrannine  or  rhodamine  to  pro- 
duce various  shades  of  red. 

Aside  from  beater  dyeing,  the  various  acid  orange 
dyes  are  used  for  coating,  calender  and  dipping  dye- 
ing. 

Croceine  Scarlet  MOO    (National  Aniline  &  Chemical 
Co.) 

This  and  the  various  equivalent  brands  made  by 
different  manufacturers  represent  the  most  important 
dyestuff  for  the  production  of  red  shades.  Alone,  or 
mixed  with  acid  orange,  bluish  or  brilliant  scarlets 
are  obtained.  Topped  with  safrannine  or  magenta 
deep  bluish  reds  are  produced.  Aside  from  beater 
coloring  this  dye  is  extensively  used  for  calender  and 
dipping  dyeing  and  for  coated  papers. 
DuPont  Eosine  BA. 

This  is  a  brilliant  bluish  red  acid  dyestuff  used  for 
the  production  of  bright  pink  shades,  especially  on 
stock  free  from  ground  wood.  Eosine  is  not  especial- 
ly fast  to  light,  but  the  fastness  and  blueness  of  the 
shade  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  lead  ace- 
tate. Eosine,  aside  from  beater  dyeing,  is  suitable  for 
coating  and  dipping. 
DuPont  Phln.xine. 

This  is  an  acid  dyestuff  of  a  bright  pink  shade  and 
is  especially  suitable  for  coating  and  dipping.  It  is 
used  for  light  tints  on  sized  papers  not  containing 
ground  wood.  Sugar  of  lead  increases  the  blueness  of 
the  shade  and  its  fastness  to  light. 
Acid  Mayenta  S   (Dicks,  David  d-  Co.) 

This    dye    is    not    .suitable    for    beater    coloring,    but 
finds   application   in   dipping  and   calender  dyeing. 
Wool  Red  4  OF  (National  Aniline  cf-  Chemical  Co.) 

This  acid  dye  is  very  similar  to  the  pre-war  naph- 
thol  Red  S.     It  is  not  suitable  for  heater  dyeing,  but 
finds    application    in    calendering   and    dipping    dyeing 
and   in   coloring  coated  papers. 
WodI  Violet  4  BN  (National  Aniline  <(■  Chemical  Co.) 

This  violet  closely  corresponds  to  the  pre-war  acid 
violets  used  quite  extensively  for  coating,  dipping  and 
calender  dyeing.  It  also  has  a  limited  applicaiton 
when  admixed  with  soluble  blue,  for  the  tinting  of 
white  paper. 
Soluhle  Blues. 

Soluble  blues  of  reddish  and  areenish  shade  of  Am- 
erican mamifacture  are  available.  They  can  be  used 
to  make  blue  shades  that  are  faster  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  a  mixture  of  basic  green  and  violet  and  will 
not  change  in  shade,  under  artificial  light,  to  nearly 
the  same  extent  as  the  basic  blue  mixture.  Soluble 
bines  are  used  to  a  very  large  extent  for  the  tinting 
of  high  find  low  grade  white  paper. 
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Pantaciil  Blue  Black  SX. 

This'dycstnff  has  the  advaiita^'f  of  dyeing  equally 
well  oil  various  stocks,  and  is  used  for  producing 
niiifonn  light  and  deep  bluish  dyeings  in  the  beater. 
Deep  steel-blue  shades,  shading  to  bluish  black,  can 
be  obtained  in  conjunction  with  soluble  blue  by  top- 
ping with  a  basic  violet.  It  is  well  suited  for  calen- 
der, coating  and  dipping  dyeing,  and  when  shaded 
with  tile  necessary  acid  dyes,  a  full  shade  of  black  can 
be  obtained. 

Fast  Acid  Green  B  {National  Aniline  &  Chemical 
Co.) 
This  color  corresponds  closely  to  the  pre-war  Nep- 
tune green  SGX  and  can  be  used  only  for  the  produc- 
tion of  light  shades  in  the  beater.  It  is  adapted  for 
calender,  coating  and  dipping  dyeing. 
I'lDitacyl  Green  S. 

This  is  an  acid  dyestuff  of  good  fastness  to  alkali. 
It   is  not  suitable  for  beater  dyeing  but   is  especially 
adapted  for  coating,  calender  work  and   dipping. 
Nigrosine — (National  Aniline  &   Chemical  Co.) 

This  very  important  dyestuff  is  made  by  a  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  and  is  largely  u.sed  for  .shading 
and  the  production  of  grey  shades.  Even  light  tints 
are  dyed  uniformly,  and  the  dyestuff  is  fairly  per- 
manent and  light   fast. 

Nigrosines  are  used  for  coating,  calender  and  dip- 
ping dyeing. 

Direct  or  Substantive  Colors. 
Substantive  or  direct  cotton  colors  are  used  in  the 
dyeing  of  higher  grade  wall  papers,  writing,  book, 
cover,  blotting,  parchment,  vulcanized  papers,  etc.  They 
are  especially  well  suited  for  dyeing  of  unsized  blot- 
ting paper  for  \nilcanized  fibre  and  mottling  fibre. 
The  use  of  direct  colors  gives  in  most  cases  a  clear 
backwater,  the  best  results  being  obtained  by  using  a 
slight  excess  of  alum.  With  substantive  colors  it  is 
difficult  to  produce  even  and  uniform  light  shades 
due  to  the  affinity  of  the  dye  to  the  cellulose. 
I'ontamine  Yellow  SX. 

This  color  is  especially  well  suited  for  coloring  sized 
or  non-sized  papers,  blotting,  eatmeal,  wall  papers,  etc. 
It  is  fast  to  both  acid  and  alkali.  It  is  used  exten- 
sively for  the  production  of  golden  rod  shades  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  auramine  0. 
Potitaminc   Yellow  CH. 

This  color  is  a  very  fast  .substantive  dye  suitable  for 
coloring  sized  and  non-sized  papei-s.  It  is  extremely 
fast  to  alkali  but  on  account  of  its  expense  finds  but 
little  u.se  outside  of  the  coloring  of  soap  wrappers, 
where  its  resistance  to  alkali  makes  it  especially  valu- 
able. 
I'ontamine  Blue  BX. 

This  is  a  direct  blue  of  a  somewhat  dull  shade  used 
(|uite    extensively    in    dyeing    unsized    as    well    as   sized 
pajiers.  It  is  one  of  the  most  economical   of  the  direct 
blues  where  no  special   fa.stness  to  light   is  required. 
I'ontamine   Blue   AX. 

This  is  a  direct  blue  of  a  reddish  shade.  It  is  used 
for  sized  or  non-sized  papers,  for  dyeing  stock  to  be 
used  for  mottled  or  granite  papers,  and  in  combina- 
tion with  pontamine  black  EX  for  the  production  of 
the  deepest  of  blue  shade?.  It  is  fairly  fast  to  lifrht, 
and  like  other  direct  colors  of  its  class,  leaves  color- 
less backwaters. 
Toni amine  Ski/  Blue  ^BX. 

This    dyestuff    is    used    extensively    for    the    produc- 
tion of  mottled  fibres  for  granite  papers.     Its  shade  is 


of  a  greenish   cast   as  compared   with   the  other  direct 

blues. 

Dul'onI  I'urpurinc  -iB  Cone. 

This   is   a    direct    red    used    extensively    for   unsized 
as  well  as  sized  papers.     The  addition  of  a  small  am- 
ount   of   soda    ash    greatly    increases   the    brilliancy    of 
this  dyestuff. 
Pontamine  Green  GX  and  BX. 

These  colors  are  the  yellow  and  blue  shade  of  a 
direct  green  particularly  suited  for  sized  or  non-sized 
papers,  and  for  dyeing  cellulose  fibres  for  mottled  pa- 
pei-s.  They  po.s.se.ss  fairly  good  fastness  to  light  and 
so  are  widely  u.sed  for  dyeing  cover  papers. 
I'ontamine  Black  EX. 

This  color  is  capable  of  protlucing  shades  ranging 
from  grey  to  deep  black  and  is  especially  suitable  for 
the  dyeing  of  cellulose  fibres  for  mottled  papers.  It 
works  equally  well  on  sized  or  non-sized  papers. 


BUSINESS  OUTLOOK  FAVORABLE 

Apart  from  the  follies  and  futilities  of  Government 
action  and  inaction,  the  financial  and  business  outlook 
in  Canada,  at  this  date  of  the  opening  season,  for 
structural  enterprise  and  industrial  and  agricultural 
expansion  is  excellent.  A  strong  feeling  of  optimism  is 
perceptible,  especially  among  those  who  by  their 
energy  and  enterprise  give  the  lead  in  the  Dominion's 
commerce  and  industry.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  sav 
that  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  of  this 
optimism  rests  is  confidence  in  the  early  improvement 
and  continued  progress  of  sterling  exchange.  Anipri- 
can  financiers  who  have  been  devoting  the  past  month 
to  discussion  of  the  prospects  of  repudiation  of  British 
indebtedness  have  changed  their  note  and  are  now 
realizing,  not  only  the  debts  due  to  them  will  be  paid, 
but  that  the  process  of  paying  them  will  be  far  less 
difficult  and  more  prompt  than  they  h-id  supposed. 
A  continuance  of  strength  in  sterling  exchange  means 
a  continuance  of  prosperit.v  and  confidence  on  this 
continent.  In  Canada,  the  outlook  is  for  a  season  of 
lively  activit.v  in  structural  work  of  all  kinds,  and 
especiall.v  in  those  enterprises  which  increase  the  ex- 
portable surplus  of  Canada's  products.  The  imnrove- 
iiient  in  the  credit  of  Great  Britain  autoniaticallv  im- 
proves the  credit  of  Canada,  and  therefore  makes  it 
easier  for  us  to  obtain  the  supplies  of  capital  necessary 
for  this  expansion. — Investment  Items. 

BRITISH   COLUMBIA   NEWSPRINT   GOES   TO 
WINNIPEG. 

The  first  shipment  of  British  Columbia  newsprint 
has  gone  to  Winnipeg,  for  Peg  newspapers. 

This  shipment  consisted  of  2.50  tons  and  was  shinped 
from  the  Ocean  Falls  plant  of  the  Pacific  Mills,  Ltd., 
during  the  week  of  March  IStb. 

NEW  MONTREAL  SALES  OFFICE. 

The  Engineering  and  Machine  Works  of  Canada. 
T.imited,  St.  Catharines,  Ont..  owine  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  demand  for  their  products  consisting  of 
boilers,  tanks  and  plate  work  of  all  descriptions,  etc.. 
have  found  it  neees.sarv  to  open  another  Eastern  Sales 
Office  in  the  Birks  Building.  Montreal,  where  in- 
quiries can  be  more  onickly  and  satisfactorily  hand- 
led. This  is  in  addition  to  their  Sales  Office  in  the 
Sun  Life  Building.  Sherbrooke.  Que. 
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Newsprint  Paper* 

By  R.  S.  KELLOUG,  Secretary  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau,  New  York. 

This  is  most  truly  a  Paper  Ag:e,  and,  in  the  United 
States  at  least,  a  Newspaper  Age.  The  consumption  of 
news  print  paper  has  gone  far  beyond  the  limits  that 
M'ould  once  have  been  predicted  by  the  most  enthusi- 
astic advocate  the  newspaper  as  a  source  of  popular 
information  and  education.  In  1880  we  were  able  to 
get  along  with  three  pounds  per  capita  of  news  print 
paper.  By  1894  our  requirements  had  increased  three- 
fold to  nine  pounds  and  twenty-five  years  later,  or 
in  1919,  the  consumption  of  news  print  paper  per 
capita  in  the  United  States  was  33  pounds,  or  more 
than  ten  times  what  it  was  thirty-nine  years  earlier. 

Leaving  all  the  other  means  of  publicity  out  of  the 
question,  the  average  circulation  of  the  daily  news- 
papers in  the  United  States  is  now  some  27,000,000 
copies,  or  one  for  every  family  in  the  country,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  these  papers  are  not  small  ones. 
either.  There  are  something  like  70  newspapers  with  a 
daily  circulation  of  100,000  copies  or  more  each,  and 
for  the  past  year  these  papers  have  averaged  about 
23  pages  on  week  days,  while  the  number  of  pages  in 
those  publishing  Sunday  editions  has  been  over 
three  times  as  great  as  in  the  daily  editions. 

The  production  of  news  print  paper  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  a  common  industry  with  com- 
mon markets.  The  total  output  last  year  was  2,183,- 
000  tons  and  90  per  cent,  of  this  total  is  classified  as 
standard  news  such  is  used  by  the  daily  papers.  In 
the  form  of  sheets  last  year's  production  of  news 
print  in  North  America  would  cover  10,000,000  acres 
or  belt  the  earth  50  miles  wide.  In  the  form  of  a 
standard  73"  roll  it  would  unwind  13,000,000  miles 
or  little  more  than  seven  years  output  at  the  same 
rate  would  reach  from  the  earth  to  the  sun. 

The  annual  increased  in  production  figured  on  a 
compound  interest  basis  has  averaged  6  per  cent,  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.  In  1904  the  production  in  the 
United  States,  in  round  numbers,  was  913,000  tons  and 
practically  none  in  Caimda.  In  19U  the  production  in 
the  United  States  slightly  passed  1,300,000  tons  and 
that  in  Canada  amounted  to  350,000  tons.  Since  1913 
there  has  been  little  increase  in  the  United  States 
output,  but  a  steadily  ascending  production  in  Canada, 
which  in  1919  passed  800,000  tons,  while  the  production 
in  the  United  States  amounted  to  1,375,000  tons. 

For  the  last  six  months  the  newspapers  and  trade 
journals  have  devoted  much  space  to  the  discussion 
of  a  so-called  shortage  in  news  print  supply,  but  there 
has  been  no  shortage  so  far  as  production  is  coiicerned. 
It  has  been  due  entirely  to  greatly  increased  consump- 
tion. The  mills  have  been  producing  more  news  print 
than  before  -in  history  and  the  stringency  in  the 
market  has  come  about  entirely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  publishers  to  use  more  paper  than  has  been 
produced.  This,  of  course,  has  been  caused  by  the 
tremendous  increase  in  advertising,  while  there  has 
been  little  decrease  in  circulation  over  the  high  levels 
reached  during  the  time  of  great  demand  for  news 
during  the  war.  During  the  past  few  months  the  total 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  new.spaper  imblishers  or  in 
transit  to  them  have  averaged  between  30  and  40  days' 


supply,  as  coiniiMred  witli  more  than  (iO  days'  supply 
during  the  summer  of  1918  when  the  war  was  nearing 
a  climax.  On  the  other  hand,  mill  stocks  have  been 
averaging  only  3  or  4  days'  i)roduction,  thus  showing 
the  absolute  necsesity  for  an  unbroken  flow  of  paper 
from  mill  to  publisher. 

Notwithstanding  an  increase  of  185,000  tons  in  news 
print  production  in  1919  over  1918,  new  machines  to 
come  into  operation  in  1920  will,  if  all  goes  well,  turn 
out  nearly  90.000  tons  of  paper,  while  numerous  other 
new  macliines  are  scheduled  for  1921.  If  plans  now 
actually  under  way  are  consumated,  by  this  time  in 
1922  new  machines  and  new  plants  not  in  existence  m 
1919  will  be  in  operation  with  a  total  capacity  in 
excess  of  1,500  tons  per  da.y.  This  would  seem  to  be 
ample  to  take  care  of  the  requirements  of  the  pub- 
lishers, but  to  predict  consumption  so  far  in  advance 
is  hazardous. 

Newspaper  advertising  in  1919  was  about  40  per 
cent,  more  in  volume  than  in  1918,  and  it  is  starting 
off  in  1920  some  40  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  amount 
during  the  first  part  of  1919.  Advertising  experts 
insist  that  there  is  perfectly  tremendous  volume  ahead. 
In  fact,  the  enthusiastic  publicity  man  seems  to  be 
governed  entirely  by  the  slogan 

"Early  to  bed  early  to  rise 
Work  like  hell  and  advertise." 

If  he  has  liis  way  the  demand  for  news  print  paper 
will  continue  to  press  closely  upon  production. 


•This  is  a  summary  of  Mr.  Kellogg 's  remarks  at  the 
Optimists  Club,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  March  3,  1920. 


$6,000,000  WORTH  OF  RAGS  AND  PAPER  FROM 
TORONTO. 

(By  J.  L.  LOVE,  in  the  Toronto  Star.) 
Toronto  has  trained  an  organized  army  of  1,500 
junk  i)edlars,  "rags,  bones  and  bottles"  men,  who!< 
persi.stent  efforts  in  gathering  the  city's  waste  ma- 
terials are  doing  more  toward  beating  the  H.  C.  of  L. 
than   any   other   class   in   the   community. 

There  are  approximately  50,000  families  in  Greater 
Toronto.  According  to  the  leading  wholesale  junk 
factor,  each  of  these  households  accumulates  in  the 
year  waste  paper,  old  rubbers,  rags  and  scrap  metal 
of  an  average  value  of  $20,000.  This  means  that  the 
pedlar  and  his  push  cart  collects  in  twelve  months 
$1,000,000  worth  of  junk  to  be  worked  up  into  new 
material  valued  at  four  or  five  times  that  figure. 

Not  every  housewife  gets  $20  for  her  junk,  of  course. 
There  are  several  reasons  to  explain  this.  Many  do 
not  collect  and  store  their  waste  carefully  and  system- 
atically. It  is  regarded  as  so  much  undesirable  litter 
to  be  got  rid  of  and  is  either  given  away  or  placed 
piecemeal  in  the  garbage  can.  On  the  other  hand  many 
good  wives  realize  more  than  the  average  amount  stated 
above,  and  particularly  nowadays  when  junk,  in  com- 
mon with  all  marketable  commodities,  has  gone  up  in 
value. 

At  the  end  of  a  more  or  less  perfect  day  the  pedlar 
trundles  his  cart  to  one  of  the  thirty  or  forty  rag  shops 
located  for  the  most  part  in  the  Ward  district.  There 
his  day's  catch  is  bought  and  roughly  assorted  and 
thence  it  goes  to  a  large  wholesale  store  where  it  is 
re-assorted  and  packed  according  to  its  grade.  Of 
wool  rags  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  distinct  grades 
and  as  the  demand  for  this  class  of  waste  is  prodigious, 
it  forms  the  most  valuabh'  portion  of  the  pedlar's 
collection,  next  to  old  rubbers. 
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PAPER  LOOMS  LARGE  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
WASTES 

By  WALTER  U.  DICKERSON,  Atomized  Products 
Corporation. 

Our  waste  products  uiay  be  t,'euerally  classified  under 
the  following  heads:  Lidustrial  Wastes  Resulting  from 
Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Operations;  and  Muni- 
cipal refuse  throughout  the  United  States,  but  their 
aggregate  value  would  be  staggering. 

The  item  of  waste  papers  alone  is  one  which  runs  in- 
to enormous  figures  when  taken  in  the  aggregate 
tliroughout  the  country.  There  is  produced  in  this 
country  and  Canada  over  L5,000,000  pounds  of  news- 
print paper  per  day.  There  is  no  rea.son  why,  with  pro- 
l)er  co-operation  and  systems  of  saving,  that  the  bulk 
of  our  newspapers  could  not  be  collected,  de-inked  and 
further  treated  and  converted  back  into  pulp  and  work- 
ed up  into  a  new  sheet  of  paper  suitable  for  printing. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  paper  is  produced 
from  pulp  made  by  chemical  processes.  In  these  pro- 
cesses the  wood  is  digested  by  various  chemical  reagents 
depending  upon  the  process  used,  with  the  result  that 
the  cellulose  fibre  is  freed  from  the  encrusting  and 
binding  material  in  the  wood  and  made  available  for 
pulp  to  be  converted  into  paper.  It  is  an  astonishing 
fact  that  only  50  per  cent  of  the  dry  weight  of  the  orig- 
inal wood  used  is  recovered  in  the  form  of  available 
pulp.  The  other  50  per  cent  of  the  original  wood  is  lost 
in  the  wa.ste  liquors.  The  total  production  of  chemical 
pulp  in  this  country  for  the  year  1919  was  nearly  two 
million  tons,  and  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
waste  liquor  from  this  industry  may  be  gathered  from 
these  figures.  In  only  a  very  few  instances  are  the 
luilp  and  paper  mills  endeavoring  to  make  any  use  of 
their  waste  liquors.  Research  has  shown,  however,  that 
it  is  possible  to  recover  from  these  waste  liquors  many 
valuable  by-products,  such  as  binder  compounds,  tan- 
ning extracts,  ethyl  and  methyl  alcohol,  acetone,  acetic 
acid,  etc. — New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 


EFFECT   OF  DECAY  ON  PAPER  MAKING  QUAL- 
ITIES OF  WOOD  PULP 

Clean  groundwood  pulp  and  pulp  infected  with 
molds  and  fungi  have  been  used  in  recent  compara- 
tive paper-making  trials  at  the  U.  S.  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  Madison.  Wisconsin.  These  trials  show- 
ed that  infected  pulp  was  inferior  to  clean  pulp  in 
the  following  respects: 

The  infected  pulp  produced  a  very  dirty  sheet. 

It  required  more  sizing  than  the  clean  pulp. 

It  stuck  to  the  couch  and  press  rolls  and  gave  trou- 
ble  from  excessive   foaming. 

Although  groundwood  pulp  is  usually  considered 
too  slow,  the  extreme  freeness  of  the  infected  pulp 
caused  difficulty  in  carrying  the  necessary  amount 
of  water  on  the  paper  machine  to  secure  a  good  form- 
ation in  the  finished  paper. 

Based  on  the  percentage  of  groundwood,  the  infec- 
ted pulp  used  in  the  experiments  yielded  10  per  cent 
less  finished  paper  than  the  clean  pidp. 

The  strength  of  the  finished  paper  was  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  use  of  infect-ed  pulp.  In  a  groundwood 
sulphite' furnish,  this  decrease  in  strength  would  ne- 
cessitate the  use  of  a  larger  percentage  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive sulphite  pulp.— Technical  Notes  No.  84. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  is  to  foot 
a  bill  without  a  kick. 


THE  PAPER  MILL  CHEMIST  REVIEWED. 

The  Paper  Mill  Chemist:— Henry  V.  Stevens,  M.A., 
F.I.C-  Second  revised  and  enlarged  edition  1919. 
V'ill — 317  pages,  <S2  tables.  Scott,  Greenwood  and 
Son,  London.     Price  10/6  net. 

The  same  list  of  subjects  treated  in  the  first,  1908, 
edition  has  been  maintained.  Much  new  material  has 
been  added,  especially  in  the  chapter  on  Fibrous  Raw 
Materials.  The  book  is  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  English  practice  and  some  of  the  data  and  tables 
must  be  used  in  America  with  due  regard  to  the  differ 
ent  values  applied  to  such  units  as  the  gallon,  ton  and 
Baume  degree. 

Chapter  I— English  and  Metric  System  of  Weights 
and  Measures. 

Chapter  II — Methods  of  Chemical  Analysis,  are  un- 
altered. 

Chapter  III — Fuels — The  value  of  this  chapter  would 
be  improved  if  it  contained  something  more  than  a 
mere  mention  of  the  bomb  calorimeter.  On  page  37 
last  line,  the  factor  453.6  should  be  omitted. 

Chapter  IV — Water — A  description  of  the  Permutit 
water  softening  process  has  been  added  and  the  sec- 
tion on  water  softening  plants  improved  by  rewriting. 

Chapter  V^Raw  Materials  and  Adulterants,  re- 
mains practically  unchanged  except  for  the  addition 
of  the  details  of  the  titration  method  of  analyzing 
rosin  size  for  total  rosin. 

Chapter  VI— Fibrous  Raw  Materials— Half  Stuffs 
and  their  treatment.  Special  attention  may  be  called 
to  the  following  additions :  A  discussion  of  the  relative 
effect  of  hot  and  cold  grinding  in  the  preparation  of 
ground  wood  pulp;  three  new  tables  by  Surface  giv- 
ing data  from  experimental  work  on  cooking  .soda 
pulp;  a  table  by  Surface  of  sulphite  pulp  yields  from 
different  woods;  a  description  of  Koeriig's  aminonia 
process  for  the  production  of  cellulose;  a  description 
of  flax  straw,  hedychium  coronarium,  cotton  hull 
fiber  and  bamboo  as  raw  materials  for  pulp,  together 
with  a  table  of  the  valuable  supplies  and  yields  of 
line  crop  plants;  a  section  on  the  exami'iation  of  ce'lu- 
lose  and  half  stuffs  including  details  for  the  merceri.sa- 
tion  test  and  tests  for  the  copper  value,  ''opper  hydrate 
n-  cellulose  value  and  the  hydrolj^sis  value,  an  en- 
largement of  the  section  on  bleaching  including  a  de- 
scription of  laboratory  tests  for  bleach  consumption 
by  pulp;  a  description  of  a  "freeness"  tester  together 
with  a  discussion  of  its  application  to  heating:  and  a 
revised  section  on  coal  tar  dyes  based  upon  British 
made  dyes  only. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  an  error  on  page  169, 
lines  8  and  9,  which  has  been  carried  over  from  thp 
earlier  edition.  The  practice  in  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  to  designate  as  free  sulphurous  acid 
all  over  and  above  that  combined  as  normal  sulphite 
rather  than  as  bisulphite  as  stated. 

Chapter  VII — Paper  Analysis  and  Paper  Testing. 
The  following  additional  material  is  found :  two  tables 
giving  fibre  dimensions  for  a  wide  range  of  wood 
species;  several  new  stains  for  fibre  analysis;  the 
phloroglucine  titration  method  for  ground  wood ;  a 
description  of  the  Ashcroft  Tester;  new  methods  for 
determining  starch  in  paper;  and  a  table  for  the  iden- 
tification of  coal  tar  dyes. 

Chapter  VIII — Sizes  and  weights  of  paper,  and 

Chapter  IX — Paper  Trade  Customs  are  practically 
unchanged. 

The  book  is  neatly  bound  in  the  sam?  handy  pocket 
size  of  the  earlier  edition. — John  D.  Rue 
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PRICE  BROS.  MAKING  GOOD  FIGHT. 

Hearings  were  held  last  week  at  Ottawa  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  on  the  application  by  Price 
Bros.  &  Company,  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
orders  of  the  Board  of  Commerce,  under  which  they 
have  been  shipping,  under  protest,  certain  quantities 
of  newsprint  paper  to  Montreal  consumers  at  a  fixed 
price. 

Having  made  strong  points  in  their  argument  Wed- 
nesday, when  Mr.  Justice  Idington  remarked  that  the 
Board  of  Commerce  Act  was  the  mo.st  extraordinary 
piece  of  legislation  he  had  ever  seen,  counsel  for  Price 
Bros,  rested  their  ease  Thursday,  and  Col.  O.  M.  Big- 
gar,  K.C.,  opened  the  case  for  the  Attorney-General 
of  Canada,  arguing  that  the  paper  control  was  creat- 
ed under  emergency  legislation  to  secure  the  distri- 
bution of  a  fair  portion  of  Canada's  newsprint  pro- 
duction to  Canadian  newspapers  at  a  fair  price.  Col. 
Biggar  defended  the  constitutionality  of  the  Icisla- 
tion  which  gave  the  Board  of  Commerce,  as  Paper 
Controller,  the  right  to  dictate  to  Price  Bros,  whether 
or  not  they  should  export  all  their  production  of 
newsprint  to  the  United  States,  where  a  higher  price 
can  be  obtained.  Col.  Biggar  emphasized  the  import- 
ance of  newspapers  as  the  principal  factor  in  sup- 
porting  public   morale. 

Order  Said  to  Infringe  Provincial  Rights. 

This  attitude  contrasted  with  that  of  Aime  Geoff- 
rion,  K.C.,  who  represented  Price  Bros.  &  Co..  and  de- 
clared that  far  from  being  a  question  of  national  de- 
fence, it  was  one  of  "whether  the  public  got  its  ']\Intt 
and  Jeff  and  'Bringing  Up  Father'  at  two  cents  or 
three  cents."  Canadian  newspapers  could  get  their 
newsprint  if  they  paid  the  market  price,  and  the  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Commerce  which  he  was  disput- 
ing, he  said,  was  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
Provinces  and  was  ultra  vires  of  the  powers  of  the 
board. 

The  argument,  in  which  Eugene  Lafleur,  K.C.,  also 
took  part  on  behalf  of  Price  Bros.,  lasted  Tuesda.v,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  and  the  decision  involves  an  im- 
portant point  of  jurisdiction  of  Government  Boards 
in  the  control  of  the  cost  of  living  through  fixed 
prices  and  compulsory  marketing  of  products.  The 
court's  decision  will  not  be  forthcoming,  of  course,  for 
a  week  or  so. 


PLANS  FOR  TECHNICAL  MEETING. 

The  Technical  As.soeiation  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York 
April  13-15,  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  A.ssociation.  It  is 
lielieved  that  this  meeting  will  exceed  in  interest  and 
value  all  previous  annual  meetings. 

The  convention  will  open  this  year  with  informal 
meetinffs  of  sfanding  committees  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel  on  Tuesday,  April  13.  The  general  meet- 
ing of  the  association  will  open  in  one  of  the  large 
halls  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  at  9.30  a.m.  on  Wednes- 
day. April  14,  and  after  routine  business  has  been 
disposed  of,  the  readiiiir  and  discu'^sion  of  technical 
and  scientific  papers  will  take  place. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  association  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  Forty-fourth  Street  and  Broad- 
day,  on  Wednesday  evenin.<r  April  14,  besrinning  at  7 
o'clock  sharp.  Seats  at  tables  will  be  assigned  to  suit 
the  wishes  of  members,  who  may  indicate  their  prefer- 


ences for  table  companions  in  ordering  tickets.  The 
banquet  proceedings  will  be  in  charge  of  Judge  Charles 
F.  Moore,  who  will  act  as  toastmaster.  It  is  requested 
that  applications  for  banquet  tickets  be  made  prompt- 
ly, accompanied  by  check  or  money  order  at  $5  per 
ticket.  Members  of  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  are  eligible  also 
to  attend  the  annual  banquet  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  on  Thursday  evening,  April  15, 
and  reservations  at  $10  each  may  be  made  through  Dr. 
H.  P.  Baker,  secretary,  18  East  Forty-first  street,  New 
York. 


TO   MANUFACTURE    ENGLISH   MACHINERY 

The  Bawden  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  have  se- 
cured Canadian  selling  rights  for  Alley  &  MacLellan, 
Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  sole  license  rights  to 
manufacture  and  sell  in  Canada  the  products  of  the 
following  English  and  Scotch  firms:  Robey  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Lincoln,  England,  John  Thompson,  Ltd.,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, England;  David  Bridge  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Castleton, 
Manche.ster,  England;  E.  S.  Hindley  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Bourton,  Dorsetshire,  England;  Browai  Bros.,  .ILtd., 
Edinburg,  Scotland;  and  Bow,  MacLachlan,  Ltd., 
Paisley,  Scotland. 

These  companies  are  supplying  the  Bawden  Machine 
Co.  with  complete  drawings  of  all  their  lines,  together 
with  engineering  data,  so  that  in  case  of  breakage  on 
any  machines  which  have  been  or  will  be  imported 
into  Canada,  the  Bawden  Machine  Co.  will  be  able  to 
manufacture  the  needed  repair  parts  without  delay. 

Alley  &  McLellan,  Ltd.,  manufacture  air  com- 
pressors, valves  and  water  works  supplies,  and  are 
already  well  known  in  many  parts  of  Canada.  Robey 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  make  a  line  of  semi-Diesel  oil  engines, 
which  should  meet  with  good  demand  in  Canada,  and 
also  manufacture  steam  engines  and  air  compressors 
and  mining  machinery. 

The  Thompson  water-tube  boiler  is  new  on  this 
country  but  has  been  sold  widel.v  in  Great  Britain, 
South  America,  Africa  and  India,  where  the  company 
has  direct  representation.  John  Thompson,  Ltd.,  also 
manufacture  corrugated  furnaces.  Bridge's  friction 
clutch  is  known  in  Canada. 

E.  S.  Hindley  are  well-known  makers  of  high-speed 
steam  engines. 


WILL  EXTEND  T.  &  N.  0.  RAILWAY. 

Premier  Drury  verified  the  story  tiuit  there  would 
be  an  extension  to  the  T.  &  N.  0.  lines.  Seventeen 
miles  will  be  added  to  furnish  transportation  for  the 
development  of  the  pulp  industry.  It  will  be  started 
just  as  soon  as  the  Province  gets  the  proper  assur- 
ance from  those  interested  in  the  pulp  plants  that 
they  are  really  going  to  develop  the  industry.  It  will 
be  operated  by  hydro-power. 


FROM  FINLAND. 

The  steamer  "Jackson,"  which  arrived  in  New  York 
last  Friday  from  Finland,  brought  the  Lagerloef 
Ti-ading  Co.  256  tons  of  chemical  pulp,  147  tons  of 
ground  wood,  and  91  tons  of  wood  boards. 


San  Francisco  interests  are  saitl  to  be  planning  the 
erection  of  a  .$1,500,000  paper  mill  at  Port  Angeles, 
according  to  a  news  item.  This  may  refer  to  the  mill 
in  which  the  Whalens  are  interested,  as  already  men- 
tioned in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW    OF    RECENT    LITERATURE 
A-14.     Effect  of  cellulose  hydration  on  structure. 

Sindall  iiiid  I'.accn.  Pupcr  .Makers"  Moiitlily  .).,  Auf,'. 
15,  1919  Papm-  24,  1140,  (1919).  Hydration  L-lianges 
afford  an  invaluable  help  in  differentiatinjr  different 
tihers  whiuh  are  almost  identical  physically  and  chem- 
ic-all.\-.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  ease  of  flax  and 
hem]).  Wlien  treated  with  Schweitzer's  I'eagent  (cuji- 
i-ammonium)  the  cellulose  constituting-  the  canal  wall 
of  the  ultimate  fiber  thickens  and  swells,  assuniiu};!- 
a  spiral  shape.  The  phenomenon  is  more  marked  in 
hemp  than  in  flax.  The  same  action  can  be  noted 
during  the   maturiiiu'   of   cotton    fiber, — A.P.C. 

N-0  All-steam  power  not  suited  to  all  mills.  P.  A. 
Trost.  Paper,  25,  111.").  (19:^0).  A  reply  to  "Cheap- 
er power  available  in  paper  mills."  John  V.  Ferguson 
Paper,  25,  970,  (1920),  contesting  the  statement  that 
the  "actual  fuel  cost  per  unit  power  in  paper  mills 
completely  steam  driven  should  be  the  lowest  of  any 
class  of  manufacturing  plant."  Certain  types  of  mills 
e.  g.,  newsprint  mills,  require  so  much  power  that  it  is 
much  cheaper  to  use  hydro-electric  instead  of  steam 
power;  but  in  soda  and  fine  mills  a  large  proportion 
of  the  steam  after  it  has  giMicrated  power  can  be  nsiil 
in   the  process. — A.P.C. 

R-2.  Paper  research  literature.  Paper  25,  1104  (i, 
(1920).  A  list  of  contributions  by  the  staff  of  I'Ecole 
Francaise  de  Papeterie  (French  School  of  Papermak- 
ing)  at  the  University  of  Grenoble,  compiled  by  Prof. 
I?arbillion,  Director  of  the  School,  arranged  and  edit- 
ed by  M.  Hubbard.— A.P.-C. 

R-2.  Contribution  to  the  history  of  papermaking 
in  France.  The  mills  of  the  Dauphine.  H.F.  Papeter- 
ie, 41,  579-8:5,  (Dec.  10,  1919)  ;  41,  619-23,  (Dec.  25, 
1919);  42,  60-8,  (Jan.  25,  1920).  Historical  notes  on 
the  paper  mills  of  the  Dauphine  (a  province  of 
France)   from  1561  to  the   present   day. — A.P.-C. 

R-5.  Manufactured  paper  production  in  Spain. 
Paper,  24,  1158,  (1919).  A  review  of  the  i)resent  sit- 
uation of  thi>  paper  market  in  Spain. — A.P.-C. 

R-5.  The  supplies  of  raw  materials  of  the  French 
paper  industry.  L.  Vidal,  Chimie  et  Industrie,  2,  7:50- 
5.  (June  1919).  La  Papeterie  41,  2:32-40  (Aug.  10th. 
1919).  See  Pulp  &  Paper  Nov.  6,  1919.— A.P.-C. 

R-13.  Newsprint  Service  Bureau  meeting.  Paper 
24,  1066.  (1919).  Account  of  the  meeting  in  Montreal 
in    August,   1919..— A.P.-C. 

R-0.  Chemical  work  in  the  paper  mill.  E.  Suter- 
nieister.  Paper,  25,  1-4,  (1919).  A  description  of  the 
various  kinds  of  work  that  a  chemist  may  be  called 
upon  to  do  in  a  pulp  or  paper  mill,  and  of  the  train- 
ing and  qualifications  which  will  best  suit  him  to  ac- 
complish it  successfully. — A.P.-C. 
New  Patents 

K-6.  Retting  fibrous  substances;  Process  of  E.  L. 
Rinman.  Eng.  Pat.  128,464.  .  :30.8.18  (appl.  14- 
104/18  Rape  and  pineapple  leaves,  as  well  as  flax, 
jute,  etc.  are  treated  with  a  waste  liquor  from  a  pre- 
vious operation  to  which  free  caustic  alkali  has  been 
added,  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  90°  C,  the  liquor 
having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.074  to  1.1.  The  presence  of  oxy 
compounds   (acids)   in  the  liquor  modifies  the   effect 


of  the  alkali  on  the  fibivvs  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
lire  not  colored  or  tendered,  and  are  easily  bleached. 
When  starting  the  o])eration  a  suitable  waste  liquor 
may  be  obtained  by  boiling  wood,  straw,  or  other 
vegetable  substance  with  O21/2  per  cent  .solution  of 
caustic  soda  or  potash  at  a  tem])erature  of  100°l-20° 
('.    for  three    hours. 

F-5.  Cellulose  digesters.  Circulating  apparatus 
for —  A.  G.  Westatl  anil  E.  L.  Haag.  Hunsfos,  Nor- 
way. U.  S.  patent,  1,:509,267,  8.7.19.  Appl.,  8.:3.- 
19.  The  mody  of  the  digester  has  a  cylindrical  lower 
portion  of  the  body,  providing  a  steam  compartment 
having  openings  at  its  lower  end,  and  means  for  dir- 
ecting the  course  of  the  steam  and  liquor  supplied  to 
the  body,  so  as  to  insure  a  continuous  circulation  of 
the  liquor  and  steam  u])wards  along  the  walls  of  the 
bodN'   and   downwanls   through   the   centre    thereof. 


QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  regarding  the  qualifications 
fin-  membership  in  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  ;ind  Paper  Association,  we  print  the  follow- 
ing extract   from  the  By-laws. 

The  Technical  Section  is  provided  for  under  article 
14  of  the  constitution  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
.\ssociation,  as  follows: 

"There  shall  be  a  Technical  Section  within  the  Asso- 
ciation with  its  own  constitution,  by-laws  and  offi 
cers."  ^ 

This  section  is  an  organization  of  individuals  apart 
from  the  activities  of  the  parent  association,  having 
its  own  by-laws  harmonizing  with  the  principles  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  The  following 
by-laws  stand  as  corrected  and  approved  at  the  annual 
meeting,  January  31,  1918- 

Article  1 — Name. 

This  organization  shall  be  called  "Technical  Section 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association." 
Article  2. — Objects. 

The  objects  of  the  Section  shall  be  to  stimulate  inter- 
est in  the  science  of  pulj)  and  paper  making  in  Can- 
ada, to  provide  means  for  the  interchange  of  ideas 
among  its  members  and  to  encourage  original  investi 
gation. 

Article  3. — Membership. 

1.  iMembership  in  this  Section  shall  consist  of  honor- 
ary members,  members,  associate  members  and  junior 
fnembers. 

Members  and  associate  members  only  are  entitled 
to  vote  and  hold  office;  jiinior  members  are  not  entitl- 
ed to  vote  nor  hold  office,  biit  are  entitled  to  all  other 
privileges  of  membership,  and  mav  be  invited  to  serve 
(III  committees. 

2.  Honorary  niembers  may  be  elected  at  any  time 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Council. 

:{.  .\  member  shall  be  28  years  of  age.  or  over,  and 
shall  have  a  technical  education  at  least  equivalent 
to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  He  shall  have  been 
actively  en-gaged  for  at  least  five  years,  and  .shall 
have  held  a  responsible  position  for  at  least  three 
years:  (1)  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper,  or 
products  elo.sely  related  tliereto;  (2)  in  a  scientific 
institution    relating   to   the    pulp   and    paper   industry: 
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(3)  as  a  eousultiiig  eiigiueer  or  cliemi.st,  or  assistaul 
thereto  iu  the  field  of  pulp  aud  paper,  not  engaged 
in  selling  materials  or  supplies. 

4.  An  associate  member  shall  be  28  years  of  age  or 
over,  and  shall  have  been  actively  engaged  for  at  least 
five  years,  and  shall  have  held  a  responsible  position, 
such  as  superintendent  of  a  plant,  for  at  least  three 
years  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper,  or  pro- 
ducts closely  related  thereto. 

5-  A  junior  member  shall  be  21  .years  of  age,  or  over, 
and  shall  have  a  technical  education  at  least  equivalent 
to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  He  shall  be  actively 
engaged:  (1)  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  or  paper, 
or  products  closely  related  thereto;  (2)  in  a  scientific 
institution  relating  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
or  (3)  as  an  engineer  or  chemist,  or  assistant  thereto, 
in  the  field  of  pulp  and  paper,  not  engaged  in  selling 
materials  or  supplies. 

6.  A  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Section  in  any 
grade  shall  make  application  on  the  form  approved 
by  the  Council,  upon  which  he  shall  write  a  statement 
giving  a  complete  account  of  his  qualifications  and 
experience,  and  an  agreement  that  if  elected  he  will 
conform  to  the  by-laws  and  rules  of  the  Section;  he' 
must  refer  to  at  least  two  members  of  the  Section. 
both  of  whom  must  sign  his  application  as  proposer 
and  seconder. 

7.  All  applications  for  membership  to  any  grade 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Council,  which  shall  consider 
and  act  upon  each  application,  assiging  each  approved 
applicant  to  the  grade  of  membership  to  which  in 
their  judgment  his  qualifications  entitle  him.  Any 
person  desiring  to  change  his  grade  of  membership 
shall  make  application  to  the  Council  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  required  of  a  new  applicant.  In  each  case 
four  affirmative  votes  out  of  five  members  of  the 
Council  are  necessary  for  election. 

8.  On  the  election  of  a  candidate  he  shall  be  imme- 
diately notified  by  the  Secretary.  The  candidate  shall 
paj'  the  annual  dues  before  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  membership. 

9.  The  annual  dues  for  membership  in  each  grade 
f.hall  be  as  follows:  Members  $10,00;  Associate  mem- 
bers $10.00;  Junior  members  $5.00,  including  in  sach 
grade  subscription  to  the  official  organ  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section,  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Can- 
ada- A  member  who  has  not  paid  his  dues  at  the  end 
of  the  year  is  suspended. 

10.  A  member  in  any  grade  who  leaves  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  or  discontinues  technical  work  therein 
thereby  forfeits  his  membership. 

Article  4. — Officers  and  Council. 

The  officers  shall  be  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice-Chair- 
man,  elected  for  one  year  by  the  members  of  the 
Technical  Section  at  the  anni:al  metting ;  and  a  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, who  shall  be  the  legal  secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  The  Chair- 
man and  three  Councillors  shall  con.stitute  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Technical  Section.  The  three  Councillors 
shall  be  elected  for  one  year  by  the  members  of  the 
Technical  Section  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  be  chosen  to  represent  the  various  branches 
of  the  industry,  namely,  book  and  writing  papers, 
newsprint,  wrapping  ])ai)ers,  boards,  chemical  pulp 
and  mechanical  pulp. 

The  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  the.se  offices. 
The  Council  as  a  whole  shall  pass  on  membership,  at- 
tend   to    business    between    meetings,    and    shall    have 


general  charge  and  control  of  the  Technical  Section. 

On  committees  which  are  established  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Technical  Section,  the  members  shall  hold 
office  for  one  3'ear  unless  otherwise  provided  for,  the 
Council  shall  appoint  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  annual  meeting  in  the 
ease  of  a  standing  committee,  or  after  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  committee  with  the  approval  of  the 
Council. 

Article  5. — Meetings. 

The  Technical  Section  shall  hold  at  least  three  meet- 
ings annually  if  possible.  The  annual  meeting  for 
the  election  of  officers  shall  be  held  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation. Two  additional  meetings  .shall  be  held  as 
determined  by  the  Council.  Upon  the  invitation  of 
a  member  of  the  Council,  non-members  may  be  admit- 
ted to  the  meetings  of  the  Technical  Section-  Meet- 
ings are  to  be  called  in  writing,  and  every  member  is 
to  receive  due  notice  of  any  meeting  with  a  program 
of  what  is  to  take  place. 

Article  6.— Publications. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Technical  Section  having  the 
approval  of  the  Council  may  be  inserted  in  the  official 
journal  of  the  Section.  The  Technical  Section  .shall 
also  have  priority  rights  as  to  the  publication  of  every 
paper  read  before  the  Section,  subject  to  the  permis- 
sion of  the  author.  Stenographic  records  of  meetings 
shall  be  subject  to  correction  by  the  speakers. 
Article  7.— Local  Branches. 

1.  A  Local  Branch  of  the  Technical  Section  may  be 
established  under  the  authority  of  the  Council  at  the 
request  of  not  fewer  than  10  members  who  are  desirous 
of  forming  themselves  into  such  a  Local  Branch. 

2.  The  members  of  any  branch  shall  consist  of  those 
who  reside  within  a  distance  of  25  miles  from  the  head- 
quarters of  that  branch,  and  those  residing  at  a  greater 
distance  who  desire  to  affiliate  themselves. 


INCOME  TAX  RETURN  CALLED  FOR  BY 
APRIL  30th 

The  Department  of  Finance  has  given  notice  that 
Income  Tax  returns  for  the  year  1919  must  be  made  up 
and  filled  not  later  than  April  30th,  1920.  The  very 
considerable  number  of  enquiries  for  the  booklet,  "The 
Income  tax  and  the  Average  Man,"  resulting  from  the 
publication  of  this  notice  has  necessitated  the  print- 
ing of  a  second  edition.  Many  clients  have  remarked 
that  this  booklet  was  of  material  a.ssistance  to  them 
in  preparing  their  returns.  Clients  who  have  not  yet 
received  a  copy  may  secure  one  by  writing  to  any  offi- 
ce of  Royal  Securities  Corporation- 


S^cientific  power  transmission  and  the  selling  of 
leather  belting  are  being  discussed  with  all  the  tradi- 
tional practices  and  the  ne%vest  developments  in  the 
industry,  at  a  series  of  six  conventions  of  The  Graton 
and  Knieht  Manufacturing  Company  of  "Worcester, 
Mass.  The  conventions  are  being  conducted  for  the 
salesmen  and  dealers  of  the  company  on  the  followfno- 
schedule:  March  15,  16,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotef 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  March  IS,  19,  Piedmont  Hotel" 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  22.  23,  The  Grnnewald.  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  March  25.  26.  Sinton  Hotel,  Cincinnati 
Ohio.  March  29,  30,  The  La  Salle,  Chicago,  111  April 
6,  /.The  Bancroft,  Worcester,  Mass. 
_  A  feature  of  each  convention  is  the  showing  of  a  mo- 
tion picture  on  belt  making  and  The  Graton  &  Knitrht 
plant.  ^ 
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UMTED  STATES  TsiOTES 


The  appointment  of  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  assistant 
forester,  to  succeed  Henry  S.  Graves  as  chief  forester 
when  the  latter  retires  May  1,  was  announced  last 
week  by  E.  T.  Meredith,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
A  native  of  California,  Col.  Greeley  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  California  and  the  Yale  forest 
school  and  has  been  with  the  forest  service  continu- 
ously since  1904  except  for  two  years  with  tlie  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces.  He  was  awarded  the  French 
Legion  of  Horon  and  the  British  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Order  for  his  work  as  chief  of  the  forestry  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Army  in  charge  of  21,000  speci- 
ally trained  troops  whom  he  had  helped  to  recruit. 
Coi  .Greeley's  work  in  the  forest  service  has  ranged 
through  all  technical  grades  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest.  His  special  assignments  have  in- 
cluded the  supervision  of  the  Sequoia  National  Forest 
in  California  and  the  place  of  district  forester  in  cliarge 
of  tlie  national  forests  of  Montana  and  Northern  Idaho. 

According  to  a  report  from  Boston,  Mass.,  the  East- 
ern Manufacturing  Company  has  contracted  for  800.- 
000  cords  of  pulpwood  in  a  deal  by  the  terms  of  whicli 
it  has  strengthened  its  pulpwood  position  so  as  to  be 
virtually  independent  in  this  respect.  The  contract 
covers  a  30  year  period  and  the  price  agreed  upon  is 
fixed  at  only  slightly  more  than  the  rate  now  pre- 
vailing. The  Eastern  management  plans  to  utilize  this 
new  supply  by  cutting  35,000  cords  annually  for  14 
years  after  which  new  growth  will  be  encouraged.  It 
will  not  touch  its  own  timber  tracts  for  the  next  de- 
cade. This  contract,  with  other  contracts,  will  enable 
it  to  cut  from  outside  lands  for  ten  years  or  more. 

The  Barrett  Company  reports  for  1919  net  profits, 
after  all  charges  and  Federal  taxes,  of  .$2,232,968.  or  $10- 
25  a  share  on  its  common  stock  outstanding  after  de- 
duction of  its  preferred  dividends.  In  1918  its  net 
profits  amounted  to  $3,947,783,  of  20.82  a  share  on  its 
common  stock. 

The  St.  George  Paper  Company  at  Norwalk,  Conn., 
upon  whicli  publications  located  in  the  surrounding 
territory  have  been  depending  largel.v  for  their  news 
print  supply,  has  been  purchased  bv  interests  associ- 
ated with  tlie  New  York  World. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  was  requested  last 
week,  following  action  upon  a  resolution  presented  in 
Congress,  to  furnish  information  regarding  i)rint  paper 
shortages  and  any  facts  available  concerning  news- 
papers or  periodicals  that  may  have  obtained  prefer- 
ence over  other  publications  in  the  suppl.v  of  j)a])er. 
Representative  Harrison  of  Virginia  pointed  out  that 
suspension  of  many  small  papers  was  inevitable  un- 
less action  was  taken  to  relieve  the  situation.  News- 
papers not  having  annual  contracts,  said  Represent- 
ative Mann  of  Illinois,  have  been  forced  to  pa.v  unus- 
uall.v  high  prices  for  paper.  This  is  because  tliey  have 
to  compete  with  larger  papers  for  the  limited  supplies 
of  free  tonnage. 

Notice  of  an  increase  of  its  capital  stock  from  $100.- 
000  to  $300,000  has  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Vermont  by  the  Mississiquoi  Paper  Company, 
which  operates  a  plant  at  Sheldon  Springs,  Vt. 


A  score  or  more  of  commodities  which  ma.v  l)e  man- 
ufactured from  the  pulp  of  fir,  spruce  and  hemlock 
trees,  are  being  exhibited  l)y  the  West  Coast  Lumber- 
men's Association  in  one  of  the  l)ig  show  windows  of 
the  Meier  &  Frank  department  store  at  Portland,  Ore. 
The  exhil)it  was  prepared  in  the.  I'nited  States  For- 
est Products  Laboratory  of  the  I'uiversit.v  of  Winscon- 
sin,  and  is  being  sent  to  all  parts  of  tlie  country  for 
inspection.  Included  among  tiie  articles  is  a  cloth 
of  a  lustrous  fibre,  resembling  real  silk.  There  are  also 
stockings  and  eiglitceii  other  articles  of  great  commer- 
cial value,  all  manufactured  from  the  wood  pulp  of 
great  forest  trees  of  the  Northwest.  The  wood  products 
are  arranged  in  a  large  panel,  and  in  addition  to  tlie 
fibre  cloth  in  the  stockings,  there  is  gunpowder  made 
from  wood  pulp,  which  is  declared  sui)erior  to  gun  cot- 
ton powder.  Then  there  is  a  paper  absorbent  in- 
tended as  a  substitute  for  absorbent  cotton  ])aper 
bagging.  rope  and  twine,  linoleum.  siiingles, 
reed  fibre  for  furniture  and  matting,  paper  lath,  rug 
.varn,  paper  webbing  and  phonograph   records. 

The  new  buildings  now  in  course  of  construction  for 
the  Peshtigo  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  at  Peshtigo.  Wis., 
are  going  up  so  rapidl.v  that  the  officers  of  the  con- 
cern are  confident  jiaper  making  operations  can 
be  begun  April  1.  Another  new  Peshtigo  concern, 
the  Peshtigo  Fibre  Company,  announces  that  it  is 
about  to  award  building  contracts  for  its  $400,000  sul- 
phite mill,  which,  if  present  plans  carry,  should  be 
in   operation  no  later  than  November  1. 

Consular  advices  from  Jajnin  rei)ort  the  use  there 
of  paper  bags  as  a  standard  unit  for  pricing  Portland 
cement.  Hitherto  rnanufacturcrs  have  sold  their  pro- 
duct in  wooden  barrels.  They  are  finding  the  paper 
l)age  not  only  a  cheaper  substitute,  but  a  simpler  means 
of  computation  as  well.  The  barrels  contain  as  a  rule 
280  pounds,  and  five  and  a  half  barrels  are  accepted 
as  equal  to  a  ton.  The  paper  bags  hold  95  pounds 
and  computation  is  made  at  4  bags  to  the  barrel  and 
22   bags   to   the  ton. 

A  new  type  of  compressed  air  shake  for  paper  mak- 
ing machine  sis  being  tried  out  at  the  ])lant  of  the 
Lakeside  Paper  Company  at  Neenah,  Wis.  It  is  the 
invention  of  William  C.  Nash  of  Neenah.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  new  shaker  work  predict  that  paper 
makers  generall.v  will  adopt  its  use  once  its  possibilit- 
ies become  known  to  them. 

In  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Sta^ 
Conservation  Commision.  transmitted  to  the  Legislat- 
ure last  week,  Commis^sioiier  George  D.  Pratt  points  out 
that  more  acres  of  new  forest  were  planted  last  .vear 
than  ever  before.  Mr.  Pratt  also  reports  consider- 
able progress  in  water  power  development  and  the  pre- 
vention of  steam  pollution. 

PORT  ANGELES,  WASH.  IS  BUSY. 

The  Crecent  Boxboard  Co.  of  Port  Angeles.  Wash., 
have  a  plant  that  has  cost  to  date  over  one  and  a 
(luarter  million  dollars,  and  they  are  now  turning  out 
60  tons  of  boxlioard  per  day.  This  is  ont  of  four 
plants  of  a  similar  kind  that  belong  to  the  Paraffine 
Company. 
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The  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  who  have  had 
their  executive  offices  ia  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pauj-'s  office  on  Adelaide  Street,  Toronto,  have  pur- 
chased the  old  Kirkpatriek  home  on  Simcoe  Street 
and  after  remodelling  the  interior  will  move  their 
offices  there.  The  price  paid  was  $90,000.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  Kirkpatriek  home  has  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  William  P.  Howland  and  of  Sir  George 
Kirkpatriek,  two  former  Lieutenant-Govei-nors  of  On- 
tario. The  house  was  occupied  by  Lady  Kirkpatriek 
until  about  seventeen  years  ago.  Roj-alty  has  disport- 
ed itself  within  its  walls,  the  late  King  Edward  VII 
having  stajed  there  when  he  visited  Canada  as  Prince 
of  Wales.  What  was  once  a  great  social  centre  in 
Toronto  has  now  yielded  to  the  expansion  of  the 
city's  business  district  and  will  become  an  office  build- 
ing. The  property  has  ]79  feet  frontage  and  a  depth 
of  128  feet. 

Owing  to  the  demands  of  increased  expense,  due 
priucipallj-  to  the  higher  cost  of  white  paper,  both  the 
London,  Out.,  Free  Press  and  the  Advertiser  have 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  their  subscription  rates. 
In  announcing  the  change  of  rates  they  intimate  that 
tiie  increase  expense  is  being  divided  between  the  ad- 
vertisers, who  buy  space,  and  the  subscribers.  The 
new  rates  are  three  cents  a  copy  or  fifteen  cents  a 
week  delivered  to  customers,  and  five  dollars  a  year 
bj-  mail. 

The  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  are  making 
prejiarations  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  an 
addition  to  their  Thorold  mill.  The  addition,  which 
will  be  used  as  a  storehouse,  will  be  50  x  13()  feet  and 
three  stories  high  and  will  be  made  of  brick  and 
concrete.  The  building  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  May. 

Mr.  Brown  of  the  National  Gum  and  Coated  Paper 
Company  of  Peterborough,  was  in  Toronto  this  week. 
The  National  is  a  Canadian  branch  of  the  Nashua 
Company  of  Nashua,  N.  H.  Mr.  Brown  i-ei)orts  good 
progress  for  the  Canadian  branch  since  its  establisii- 
ment  . 

The  Canada  Boxboard  Companj',  Limited,  of  Mon- 
treal, has  sent  out  aunouncemeiits  stating  that  b.y  the 
arrangement  preliminary  to  amalgamation  D.  F.  Rob- 
ertson, General  Manager  of  the  Northumberland 
Paper  and  Electrical  Company,  will  assume  charge  of 
the  sales  department  of  the  first  named  company. 

Charles  F.  Mansell,  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Com- 
pany's Toronto  office,  is  taking  a  well-earned  rest 
and  has  gone  to  Florida  in  the  hopes  of  Iniilding  up 
his  failing  health. 

N.  E.  Wainwright,  of  the  sales  department  of  the 
Canadian  Export  Paper  Company,  Montreal,  was  in 
Toronto  this  week  calling  on  the  trade. 

Sir  Adam  Beck,  the  Ontario  Power  Minister,  Prem- 
ier Drury  and  Hon.  Mr.  Bowman  had  a  conference  this 
week  with  regard  to  the  $5,000,000  Hydro  project  for 
the  supply  of  power  to  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.  at  Fort  Frances.     The  result  of  the  confer- 


ence was  not  mailc  kuciwu.  Tiie  Fort  Frances  power 
scheme  practically  commits  the  Government  to  the 
expenditure  of  $5,000,000  for  the  supply  of  power  to 
the  new  pulp  mills  to  be  erected  at  this  point  and  of 
this  amount  $2,000,000  has  already  been  expended. 
The  agreement,  which  was  not  in  writing,  was  that  the 
pulp  mills  should  take  the  power  at  cost  and  the  Great 
Lakes  Company  are  now  trying  to  make  better  terms 
with  the  Government.  The  whole  matter  is  a  legacy 
from  the  former  administration. 

The  Beaverdale  Board  Mill,  near  Ottawa,  which  is 
one  of  the  Beaver  Board  Companies'  finishing  plants, 
has  been  moved  to  Thorold  Township  and  will  be  oper- 
ated in  conjunction  with  the  Beaver  Board  Fibre  Co. 
With  the  fibre  mill  and  the  laminating  plant  operating 
as  a  single  unit  big  advantages  are  gained.  Scrap 
and  waste  costs  are  reduced  through  the  lessening 
of  the  handling  of  the  rolls  and  excessive  freight 
charges  have  been  done  away  with.  It  is  planned  to 
put  the  single  unit  idea  into  operation  throughout 
all  the  Beaver  Board  operations.  At  Thorold  a  new 
finishing  plant,  125  x  362  feet  of  brick,  steel  and  con- 
crete mill  construction,  has  been  built,  which  will  mean 
greatly  increased  production.  It  is  understood  that 
the  new  laminating  plant  will  be  operating  immedi- 
ately, providing  for  employment  for  over  100  men. 
The  mill  will  be  put  on  a  production  basis  of  5,000,000 
square  feet  of  finished  board  a  month.  This  quota 
will  gradually  be  increased  later  and  then  all  Canad- 
ian and  export  demands  will  be  supplied  through  the 
Thorold  operation.'  The  companies  are  also  building 
a  new  office  48  x  80  feet  of  brick,  wood  and  concrete 
and  this  building  will  probably  be  ready  by  the  middle 
of  March. 

A  letter  has  been  received  in  Toronto  by  the  U. 
V.  L.  from  the  office  of  the  Acting  Premier,  Sir  George 
Poster,  relative  to  their  request  tliat  the  Hearst  pub- 
lications be  denied  admission  into  Canada.  The  Prem- 
ier states  that  during  the  M-ar,  these  publications  were 
banned  by  order-in-Council,  but  as  the  War  Measures 
Act  is  no  longer  operative,  the  Government  is  un- 
able to  take  action  along  these  lines. 

Port  Angeles  has  another  project  now  ready  to  take 
definite  form.  This  is  a  $5,000,000.00  newsprint  plant. 
This  project  has  been  waiting  for  the  past  three  years 
to  start,  and  now  that  the  new  water-power  leasing 
act  has  gone  inio  effect  the  company  will  start  opera- 
tions. They  will  bring  their  water-power  from  Lake 
Crescent. 

Victoria,  B.  C— The  Massett  Timber  Co.,  Ltd.,  is 
intending  to  erect  a  paper  mill  on  Massett  Inlet,  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  Avhere  the  company  has  extensive 
holdings  of  spruce  and  hemlock.  This  concern  has 
been  producing  timber  for  some  time  and  exporting 
to  Cuba,  Australia  and  England.  Forty  men  are  af- 
ready  at  work  on  the  plant  and  within  a  few  weeks 
there  would  be  800  men  and  32  steam  logging  rigs. 
The  paper  mill  will  be  started  next  year,  power  being 
developed  from  their  sources. 
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Vaiu-ouviT,  B.  C— In  tlu'  rci--i-u\  liinhcr  .leal  whereby 
the  Canadian  Robert  Dolh\r  Company  pureliased  the 
timber  holdings  of  J.  A.  Sniith,  near  Coquitlam,  for 
.+r)00,000,  tlie  former  coneern  seenres  0,000  acres  of 
timberland,  six  miles  of  railway  and  camp  outfits,  with 
equipment  sufficient  to  produce  i:>0,000  feet  of  logs 
daily.     Logging  has  already  commenced. 


ANY  OLD  PRICE  IS  GOOD. 

Offers  from  the  United  States  to  newsi)rinl  mills  in 
British  Columbia  have  been  made,  asking  the  mills 
to  name  their  price  f.o.b.  the  mills.  These  are  surely 
abnormal  times. 


WESTERN  PULP  AND  LUMBER  CO.  IN  NEW 
QUARTERS. 

The  Western  Pulp  and  Luniiier  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  which 
Geo.  F.  Whalen  is  general  manager  has  removed  to 
new  and  more  commodious  quarters  in  the  Yorkshire 
Building,  525  Seymour  St. 


"CANADIAN  EXPORTER"  TAKING  B.  C.  PAPER 
TO  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
S.S.  "Canadian  Exporter"  will  leave  the  latter  part  of 
March  for  the  Antipodes  with  a  full  cargo.  This 
steamer  is  now  loading  at  Ocean  Falls,  and  will  take 
on  at  that  point  1800  tons  of  newsprint  and  200  tons 
of  kraft  for  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 


SHORTAGE  OF  PAPER  IN  POLAND. 

Consul  Harry  A.  :\lcBride,  Warsaw,  reports  a  mark- 
ed shortage  of  paper  in  Poland,  which  is  at  present 
keenly  felt  by  the  Warsaw  trade.  According  to  press 
reports,  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce  is 
taking  the  matter  in  hand  and,  in  order  to  remedy 
conditions  as  much  as  possible,  is  ordering  thirty  cars 
of  printing  paper  in  Austria,  and  fifty  cars  in  Czecho- 
.slovakia.  This  will  mean  a  total  order  of  some  800 
tons  of  paper  for  the  Polish  trade.  Negotiations  are 
also  being  entered  into  with  Germany  and  Finland 
for  supplies  of  paper,  but  these  have  not  yet  been  term- 
inated. 


Moucton,  N.  15. — Lumbermen  of  Northern  Maine  ex- 
)ieet  to  cut  and  bring  out  to  the  mills  this  winter  about 
1.000,000,000  feet  of  timber  and  pulp  wood  which  will 
(•(insiitutf  ;i  record  for  the  Maine  cut. 


BRAZIUAN   STREAMS   YIELD   PAPERMAKERS ' 
MATERIAL. 

In  the  soft  beds  of  mud  that  line  so  many  of  Brazil's 
sluggish  rivers,  the  plant  anhinga  grows  so  profusely 
that  an  estimated  total  of  100,000  tons  could  be  ex- 
ported annually.  The  anhinga  is  now  known  as  the 
raw  material  from  which  cellulose  is  obtained  for  the 
manufacture  of  linen  paper;  but  recent  experiments 
show  that  the  fibers  may  be  transformed  chemically 
into  an  artificial  cotton  fiber  of  structure  even  super- 
ior to  that  of  the  genuine  article.  One  mill  is  now 
busv  with  this  new  work. 


ASSOCIATE   FORESTER   RESIGNS   WITH   CHIEF 

Wasliington.  March  !t. — Albert  F.  Putter,  associate 
forester  resigned  today  following  the  resignation 
yesterday  of  Henry  S.  Graves,  chief  of  the  forestry 
service. 


MATTAGAMI  INCREASING  OUTPUT 

The  third  digester  at  the  Mattagami  ^lill  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  time,  and  output  has  been  running 
from  80  to  90  tons  per  day  of  easy-bleaching  sulphite 
[)u]p  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  installation  of 
a  third  drying  machine,  which  should  be  in  operation 
by  September  1st,  and  will  then  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  mill's  output  from  thirty  thousand  to 
forty-five  thousand  tons  per  annum.  Installation  of 
this  additional  equipment  will  not  only  increase  the 
output,  but  should  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  ton. 

The  Company  is  experiencing  a  steadilj'  growing  de- 
mand for  its  produce  and  has  received  manj-  indica- 
tions from  its  customers  of  the  high  quality  of  pulp 
produced.  Sales  price  is  now  (March  12,)  approx- 
imately $90  per  ton,  and  as  most  of  the  pulp  produced 
is  .sold  in  tlie  United  States,  for  whicli  payment  is  made 
in  New  York  funds,  the  additional  profit  accruing  to 
the  Company  on  account  of  the  New  York  exchange 
premium  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum. 

The  Company's  woods  operations  have  been  energ- 
etically conducted  during  the  present  season.  Quan- 
tity and  quality  of  wood  cut  to  date  indicates  that  the 
supply  for  the  coming  year  will  be  most  satisfactory. 

Indications  are  that  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Com- 
pany for  its  current  fiscal  year  ending  on  March  31st 
should  show  a  substantial  surplus  over  and  above  de- 
preciation and  interest  charges.  Having  in  view  the 
increasing  of  the  Company's  output,  profits  .should 
continue  to  increase  during  the  coming  months  in  a 
most  satisfactorv  manner. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  MILL  TO  HELP   PRAIRIE 
PAPERS. 

Working  in  harmony  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
iioard  of  Commerce,  the  plant  of  the  Pacific  Mills, 
Limited,  at  Ocean  Falls,  B.  C.  will  probably  have 
started  shipping  newsprint  to  papers  in  Winnipeg 
and  West  of  that  point,  by  the  time  this  issue  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  reaches  our  readers.  Al- 
though this  company  has  some  pretty  heavy  contracts 
to  fill  out  different  points  in  Canada  and  the  U.  S. 
they  have  been  quite  willing  to  do  their  share  in  help- 
ing Canada's  papers  at  this  time. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  TALKS  TO  UNDERWOOD 

Frederietoii.  .V.H..  Felt.  26. — Tlie  I'nderwnod  resolu- 
tion now  before  the  United  States  Senate,  which  calls 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  looking  toward 
the  removal  of  the  embargo  on  the  exportation  of 
pulpwood  from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  was  be- 
fore the  Provincial  Government  at  its  meeting  which 
concluded  here  at  noon  to-day. 

Premier  P'oster  said  the  resolution  had  been  receiv- 
ed through  the  State  Department  at  Ottawa,  but  he 
declined  to  state  what  action  would  be  taken.  be3-ond 
saying  that  New  Brun.swiek  would  be  properly  re- 
presented when  any  negotiations  were  actually  com- 
menced and  the  positioji  of  this  Province  in  the  mat- 
ter would  be  set  forth. 

"It  might  be  well  to  point  out,''  the  Premier  added, 
"that  the  American  interests  holding  leases  on  Crown 
lands  in  this  Province  took  out  their  present  leases 
when  renewals  were  made  a  few  years  ago,  at  a  time 
when  they  had  a  full  knowledge  of  conditions  as 
they  exist  to-day.  as  there  was  an  embargo  in  effect 
in  this  Province  at  that  time,  .iust  as  there  is  to-day. 
In  that  respect  so  far  as  they  affect  New  Brunswick, 
conditions  are  different  from  other  Provinces,  which 
have  perpetual  leases." 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Tdi-onti).  Alari'li  20.-  Tlii'i-c  are  many  t'vidt'iioes  tlial 
the  past  week  has  prdduced  no  aliatenient  of  the  acute 
roiidition  that  has  devehiped  in  the  pidp  and  paper 
trade.  One  of  the  big:crest  handlers  of  book  and  bond 
papers  in  Toronto  decdares  that  he  has  not  a  price  list 
in  his  office  -with  which  to  post  iiis  salesmen,  all  lists 
again  ha\-iii^-  l)cen  withdrawn.  The  Howard-Smith 
Paper  t'omi)any.  for  instance,  lune  notified  the  dealers 
that  what  shipments  are  made  will  be  as  at  date  of 
shipment,  while  the  Canada  Paper  Company,  it  is  learn- 
ed, has  not  only  declined  to  take  any  further  orders, 
hut  is,  itself,  in  the  market  to  buy  paper.  The  RoUand 
Paper  Mill  at  St.  Adele  has  been  elo.sed  down  for  a 
week  and  tiie  Howard  Smith  Paper  Company  is  book- 
ed up  with  -luly  orders.  All  the  mils  are  ninning  away 
behind  with  their  orders  and  with  bleached  pulp 
reaching  upwards  of  $130  a  ton  and  cheap  rags  at  18c. 
a  pound,  with  ray  stock  almost  impossible  to  get,  ow- 
ing largely  to  transportation  difficulties,  and  the  job- 
Ix'i's  practically  without  quotations  the  paper  trade  is 
in  about  as  an  unsettled  condition  as  it  has  experi- 
enced since  the  era  of  great  shortage  set  in.  As  a 
iiiattei'  of  fact,  users  of  paper  are  not  asking  for  quot- 
ations. "Get  us  the  paper,  never  mind  the  price",  is 
tiie  demand  and  none  but  old  customers  need  make 
it  for  no  new  accounts  are  being  opened.  Both  job- 
bing houses  and  mills  are  being  harried  for  orders 
placed  last  December  and  are  at  their  wits'  end  to 
keep  the  customers  pacified,  although  as  a  whole  the 
manufacturers  say  that  the  situation  is  pretty  Mell  un- 
derstood and  that  it  is  being  aci-epted  philosojihically 
by  tiie  users  of  i)apcr. 

There  are  one  or  two  features,  however,  that  give  the 
future  a  brighter  outlook,  one  of  which  is  the  d<j^\nHUg 
iif  milder  weather,  which  wil  have  the  effect  of  allow- 
ing the  mills  to  I'un  more  steadily  and  increase  the  out- 
put of  pa])er,  and  jndp,  which  has  been  seriously  ham- 
pered by  numerous  freeze-ups  and  consequent  loss 
of  operating  power.  Fi'om  now  on  the  difficulties  of 
the  mills  in  this  regard  siiould  be  considerably  les.s, 
although  it  is  fieely  jiredicted  that  the  coal  supply  situ- 
ation is  a  problem  that  will  have  to  be  faced.  Charles 
Mi-dill.    of    ilic    .M<-(;ill    Coal    Conii)any.    who    returned 


to  Toi-oiito  this  week,  after  making  an  exhaustive 
study  of  tlic  coal  situation  in  the  States,  looks  for  a 
complete  suspension  of  coal  mining  on  April  1st,  ow- 
ing to  the  unsatisfactory  demands  made  on  the  owners 
by  the  miners.  It  is  known  that  many  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  mills  are  running  ])retty  close  to  the  wind,  as 
far  as  fuel  supplies  are  concerned,  and  a  tie-up  of  the 
TI.  S.  mines  would  seriously  affect  manufacturing  oper- 
ations. (A  late  despatch  says  anthracite  miners  will 
not  quit  work  pending  negotiations.) 

A  eheei'ing  announcement  this  week  came  in  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  in  I'espeet  to  its  Kipawa  enterprise.  Active 
productive  operations  at  that  property  were  begun  in 
December  last  and  since  then  the  output  has  exceeded 
the  original  expectations.  By  April  next,  it  is  antici- 
pated, the  new  mills  will  be  producing  from  100  to 
125  tons  of  bleached  pulp  instead  of  its  present  lower 
tonnage  of  the  ea.sy  bleaching  product,  which  should 
have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  raw  stock  situation 
generally. 

Jobbers  in  wrapping  papers,  Manilas,  fibres  an  1 
paper  bags  continue  lo  report  a  well-sustained  demand 
and  one  that  they  cannot  always  meet,  for  in  these 
lines,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  grades  of  paper,  the 
shortage  continues  to  be  felt.  One  Toronto  jobbing 
firm  has  adopted  the  expedient  of  despatching  a  man 
to  camp  right  at  the  mills,  ready  to  grab  any  odd  lot 
that  might  come  off  the  machines,  on  the  principle 
that  the  man  on  the  ground  is  liable  to  get  the  best 
service.  The  buyer  spends  ten  days  at  intervals 
among  the  mills  and  as  a  result  the  resourceful  job- 
l)er  has  been  able  to  keep  his  customers  fairly  well 
supplied,  although  it  is  imjiossible  to  take  on  any  new 
accounts. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  all  classes  of  card 
board,  ])articularly  Bristols,  most  of  which  are  im- 
ported from  the  States,  and  dealers  are  hoping  that 
the  plai\s  of  one  of  the  big  Canadian  mills  to  go  ex- 
tensively into  this  class  of  manufacture  will  not  mis- 
carry. Of  a  shipment  of  30,000  sheets  of  Bristol  which 
I'eached  a  Toronto  jobiicr  this  week,  neariy  tne  whole 
of  it  was  bought  by  an  office  specialty  manufactur- 
ing firm  for  their  card  index  systems  ami  there  is  an 
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equally  big  demand  for  card  boards  iu  other  similar 
.specialty  lines. 

Pulp  of  all  varieties  is  still  on  the  upward  grade 
and  the  shortage  is  still  very  marked  altiiough  the 
mills  report  tliat  lal)or  conditions  are  improving  some- 
what. As  liigli  as  $27.00  a  cord  is  known  to  have  been 
paid  by  one  mill  for  rossed  wood  and  wiien  it  is  real- 
ized that  there  has  been  a  great  scarcity  of  labor  and 
exceedingly  bad  transportation  facilities,  the  short- 
a'ge  of  raw  material  and  the  high  prices  for  pulp  are 
better  appreciated.  The  prevailing  price  for  ground- 
wood  pulp  is  $65.00  to  70.00.  while  news  grade  sulphite 
is  (luoted  at  from  $80.00  to  $82.00  a  ton.  Easy  bleach- 
ing sulphite  is  now  selling  at  $110.00  a  ton  and  sul- 
phate has  reached  the  even  hundred  mark.  Tiiere  are 
high  figures  but  considerably  more  has  been  paid  in 
the  open  market  and  the  mills  fi-eely  predict  further 
increases. 

There  is  still   a  shortage  of  kraft  papers  with   an 
ever-increasing  demand  and  rising  prices.     It  is  known 
that  present  prices  lists  are  now  being  revised   on   a 
re-sale  basis  and  that  the  tendency  is  upward. 
Pulp  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp $65.00  or  $70.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade $80.00  to  $82.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching $110.00 

Suli)hitc  bieached $130.00 

Sulphate $100.00 

Paper. 

•News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots .$4.00 

*News   (rolls)   in  less  than  carload  lots $4.25 

•News  (sheet)  iu  less  than  carload  lots $5.25 

*News  (sheet)  in  less  than  carload  lots $5.50 

xBook  papers   (carload),  No.  1 13c. 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots)   No.  1 ISVljc 

xBook  pajiers   (carload),  No.  2 12c 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2 12V^c 

Ledgers 17c  up 

Sulphite  bonds 15i^e 

Light  tinted  bonds IGi/oc 

Dark  tinted  bonds 28c 

White  wrappings $6.50 

Writings  No.  2  (M.F.) I31/2C 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  1 $14..50 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  2 $13.50 

Coated   book  and  litho,   colored $14.75 

Grey  Browns $5.75 

Writing  No.  1  (S.C.) 1.5y2C 

Fibre .$8.50 

Manila,  No.  1 .$8.50 

Manila  B .$6.75 

Tag  Manila .$8.50 

Unglazed  kraft $10.50 

Glazed  kraft $10.50 

Tissues,  bleached $1.45 

Tissues   (unbleached  sulphite) .$l.cO 

Tissues,  cap .$1.05 

Tissues,  Manila $1.00 

Natural  greaseproof 16c. 

Bleached  grease  proof 19e. 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment 23e. 

Bleached  white  glassine 24c. 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints 9M><'- 

Paper  bags,  Manila   (discount)    ..    ..30 — 35  per  cent 

Paper  bags  (kraft) 40 — 45  per  cent 

Confectionery   bags,   Manila    34 — 35   per   cent 

Straw  board $88.00 


Chip  board $88.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board $96.25 

Filled  wood  board ; $99.00 

News  board $96.25 

Manila   lined   folding   board,  chip   back    ..    ..$104.00 

Pulp  folding  board .$113.00 

Jute  board.  No.  3 $88.00 

White  patent  coated  board $145.00 

Grey  folding  board .$126.00 


*Government  fixed  price  to  Canadian  publishers. 
xTliere  prices  are  for  mat^hine  finish,  supercalender 
one-half  cent  higher. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  March  20. — Increasing  strength  has  char- 
acterized the  local  paper  market  this  week.  Demand 
has  undergone  no  abatement;  on  the  contrary  it  has 
shown  further  broadening,  and  the  pinched  condi- 
tion of  available  supplies  has  been  even  more  pro- 
nounced than  formerly.  The  shortage  of  freight  cars 
and  the  general  deterrent  transportation  conditions, 
are  playing  more  or  less  havoc  with  the  paper  market. 
Shipments  from  mills  to  this  and  other  consuming 
centers  are  being  badly  delayed,  while  manufacturers 
are  having  extreme  difficulty  in  acquiring  raw  mat- 
erials, all  of  which  lends  added  weight  to  an  already 
oppressive  supply  situation.  Buyers  seeking  spot 
lots  of  paper  in  New  York  this  week  have  met  with 
but  little  success.  Jobbers'  stocks  are  down  to  the 
bone,  and  mill  agents  have  refused  flatly  to  make  any 
guarantees  concerning  deliveries.  The  result  is  that 
new  high  prices  have  been  paid  for  many  grades  of 
paper,  and,  unless  some  relief  is  afforded  from  pre- 
vailing conditions,  still  higher  values  are  likely  to  be 
realized. 

The  newsprint  market  is  strong  to  an  extreme.  Pub- 
lishers in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  literally  clamor- 
ing for  supplies  and  are  not  balking  at  the  prices 
quoted  when  finding  available  parcels  of  paper.  Under 
present  circumstances,  with  a  tremendous  volume  of 
advertising  booked  and  with  high  rates  of  payment 
easily  o.btainable,  publishers  are  willing  to  grant  al- 
most any  figure  to  get  newsprint.  Of  course,  the 
principal  cry  comes  from  the  small  consumer.  City 
publishers  for  the  most  part  are  protected  by  contract 
and  are  doing  what  they  can  to  keep  their  consump- 
tion down  to  the  amount  of  paper  they  are  receiving 
on  contract  allotment,  but  small  publishers  who  gen- 
erally depend  on  open  market  purchases  are  anxiously 
inquiring  for  supplies  and  are  going  to  any  length  to 
cover  their  wants.  Judging  from  all  the  agitation  in 
governmental  circles  for  increased  supplies  and  lower 
prices  of  print  paper,  the  publishers  of  village  and 
country  newspapers  are  making  innumerable  protests 
to  their  representatives  in  Congress  over  the  present 
paper  situation.  Whether  or  not  the  limitation  placed 
by  city  publishers  on  their  consumption  is  effecting 
any  relief  for  the  small  consumer  is  hard  to  say.  Tak- 
ing the  current  demand  as  a  criterion,  it  most  assured- 
ly isn't. 

Spot  lots  of  newprint  in  standard  rolls  continue  to 
sell  in  the  open  market  at  as  much  a.s  11  cecnts  per 
pound,  and  there  seems  no  question  that  far  larger 
tonnages  could  be  readily  disposed  of  at  this  price 
were  they  available.  The  contract  basis  is  around 
5  cents,  at  mills,  and  some  manufacturers  are  securing 
better  prices  than  this.  More  newsprint  paper  has 
been  received  during  the  week  from  Europe.  In  fact, 
it  is  becoming  quite  customary  to  find  shipments  of 
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print  paper  liistcd  aiiiuuj,'  the  IllalIit■^■^l^  nT  ^Icameis 
arriviiift  here  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlaiitie,  but 
evidently  these  supplies  are  having  scant  influence 
on  the  market  here. 

The  book  paper  market  is  firm,  and  available  sup- 
plies are  just  about  as  short  as  is  newsprint.  Fresh 
orders  are  viewed  by  manufacturers  as  an  unwelcome 
element  and  mills  in  general  are  refusing  to  consider 
offers  of  business  excepting  from  regular  customers. 
The  production  of  book  paper  in  the  States  is  practi- 
cally entirely  sold  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
and  when  one  stops  to  figure  what  this  means,  all  sur- 
prise that  might  have  been  entertained  regarding  the 
scarcity  of  this  class  of  paper  is  quickly  eliminated. 
Coarse  papers  are  quotably  strong  and  are  moving 
in  steady  volume,  or  as  steady  as  prevailing  transporta- 
tion conditions  will  permit.  Tissues  arc  gradually 
climbing  in  price  and  are  being  more  an.d  ni.ore  sought 
as  supplies  available  for  open-market  trading  grow 
lighter. 

The  board  market  exhibits  pronounced  strength.  In 
fact,  it  is  almost  equally  as  hard  to  i)lacc  oidcrs  for 
board  as  it  is  to  find  unsold  supplies  of  newsprint  and 
book  papers.  Mills  are  contracted  ahead  for  several 
months  and  are  reluctant  to  make  commitments  for  a 
longer  period.  Plain  chip  board  is  freely  selling  at 
$90  per  ton  at  mills  and  news  board  is  commanding 
$100  to  $105  a  ton,  the  higher  figure  being  (pioted 
on  solid  news  and  the  lower  on  filled   news  board. 

GROUND  WOOD.— ^Mechanically  groundwood  is 
practically  unobtainable  in  sizable  lots  for  prompt 
delivery.  Manufacturers  have  little  or  nothing  to 
offer,  and  dealers  and  mill  agents  are  sold  out  for  some 
time  into  the  future.  For  a  time  about  ten  days  ago, 
when  milder  weather  set  in,  it  api)earcd  that  some 
relief  might  be  afforded  from  the  pinched  supply  sit- 
uation, but  since  then  more  severe  weather  has  pre- 
vailed and  production  has  been  again  curtailed.  Prime 
spruce  pulp  is  readily  selling  at  around  $70  per  ton  ar 
grinding  plants,  and  authoritative  reports  say  that 
consumers  are  paying  higher  prices  in  some  cases.  A 
small  parcel  of  Scandinavian  pulp  was  sold  last  week 
for  $100  per  ton. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— Continued  firmness  exists  in 
the  chemical  wood  pulp  market.  Demand  and  supply 
have  reached  a  stage  where  price  cuts  little  figui-e  in 
the  consummation  of  sales,  buyers  paying  almost  any 
price  for  pulp  that  is  to  be  had  for  delivery.  Offer- 
ings in  the  open  market  are  nearly  at  a  standstill. 
Domestic  producers  are  besieged  with  inquiries  and 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  look  for  buyers  in  dis- 
posing of  what  surplus  pulp  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have,  while  importers  liavc  but  scant  stocks  here 
here  to  sell.  Current  quotations  on  domestic  bleached 
sulphite  range  between  6.25  and  6.50  cents  a  iiound 
at  mills;  on  newsprint  sulphite  at  3.75  to  4  cents, 
domestic  kraft  pulp  at  4.25  to  4-50  cents,  aiul  soda 
pulp  at  5  to  5.25  cents.  Foreign  bleached  sulphite  is 
quoted  nominally  at  8  cents  on  an  ex-dock  basis,  for- 
eign unbleached  sulphite  at  5.75  to  6  aents  and  foreign 
kraft  at  4.75  to  5  cents.  Importers  say  they  are  un- 
able to  contract  for  unbleached  sulphite  for  shii)nient 
from  the  other  side  in  the  spring  at  a  landed  cost  here 
of  less  than  6.25  cents,  which  would  seem  to  fore- 
shadow higher  prices  on  foreign  sulphite. 

RAGS. — Trading  in  papermaking  rags  continues 
fairly  active  and  prices  as  a  rule  are  maintained.  De- 
mand for  certain  descriptions  of  material  has  eased  up 
to  an  extent  during  the  past  few  days,  this  beuig  due 
apparently    to    the    unfavorable    .shipping     conditions 


whirl]  lia\c  livid  iij)  deliveries  to  mills,  and  to  the  near 
ajiproach  of  spring,  yet  the  great  bulk  of  sales  bave 
heen  made  at  steady  price  levels  and  there  is  a  distinct 
disinclination  shown  by  packers  and  dealers  to  lower 
cpiotations.  Handlers  of  rags  advance  the  argument 
that  with  high  prices  prevailing  all  during  the  present 
winter,  colle(!tions  have  been  stimulated  and  kept  on 
a  more  or  less  even  keel,  and  that  consequently  the 
usual  increase  in  supplies  which  accompanies  the 
spi'ing  housedeajiing  period  is  not  likely  to  materialize 
this  year.  Paper  manufacturers,  however,  evidently 
take  a  different  view  of  the  outlook  and  are  holding 
off  in  buying  as  far  as  pf)ssible,  limiting  their  orders 
to  rags  needed  for  direct  use.  Old  whites  are  quot- 
ably firm  and  are  fetching  high  prices  in  sales  to  mills. 
Roofing  stock  also  is  a  firm  item,  with  business  re- 
ported done  at  a  basis  of  around  $3.70  per  100  pounds 
at  shipping  points  for  No.  1  packing-  New  cuttings 
have  sagged  in  price  in  some  instances,  but  the  scope 
of  in-ice  changes  thus  far  has  been  negligible. 

PAPER  STOCK. — One  or  two  grades  of  paper  stock 
have  declined  slightl.v  in  price  this  week,  but  other- 
wise the  market  remains  firm.  The  movement  of  sup- 
plies toward  consuming  mills  has  been  slowed  up  by 
the  difficulty  in  getting  freight  cars  and  the  embargoes 
enforced  on  many  railroads,  and  it  is  believed  these 
conditions  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  such  declines  as 
have  occurred  rather  than  any  falling  off  of  demand. 
No.  1  heavy  book  stock  is  now  selling  at  about  3.25 
cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  against  a  previous 
basis  of  better  than  3.50  cents,  while  folded  newspapers 
are  quotably  lower  bj'  $2  to  3  per  ton,  sales  being  noted 
at  1.85  to  1.00  cents,  as  compared  with  recent  price 
levels  of  2  to  2.10  cents.  IVIixed  pai)er  is  firm  and  in 
steady  demand  with  No-  1  packing  selling  at  1.60 
cents  New  York.  Shavings  also  are  firm,  as  are  kraft 
and  ^lanila  papers. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Old  Manila  rope  is  in 
brisk  demand  and  an  eight  cent  market  prevails  for 
No.  1  packing.  Some  pureha.ses  have  been  made  by 
mills  down  to  7.75  cents  at  shipping  points,  but  deal- 
ers now  are  demanding  8  cents  and  seem  to  be  secur- 
ing this  figure  without  difficulty.  Old  bagging,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  in  lax  demand  and  is  freely  available 
at  3.25  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York.  Important 
consumers  are  doing  little  buying  and  the  market  ap- 
jiears  to  have  lai'ger  supplies  than  other  buyers  have 
need  for. 


U.    S.    NEWSPRINT   PRODUCTION    GREATER. 

The  a\<'iiii.M-  (i|-  iinriiial  |ii(iductioii  i.f  tntal  print 
and  standard  news  i.:i  the  I'nited  States  based  uiion  the 
total  condiined  production  for  the  years  1917,  1918, 
ami  1919  amounted  to  99,728  tons  of  total  print  and 
89,700  tons  (if  standard  news  for  a  period  correspond- 
ing to  F'ebruary.  The  actual  production  amounted  to 
114,235  tons  of  total  print  and  105,342  tons  of  standard 
new.s,  an  increase  in  the  case  of  total  jjrint  of  more 
than  14  i)er  cent  over  the  average  for  the  three-year 
l)eriod  and  an  increase  in  the  case  of  standard  news 
of  more  than  17  per  cent  over  the  average.  Total 
|)roduction  for  January  and  February  in  1920  was 
243.898  tons,  compared"  wit  li  219.402  in  1919. 

The  increase  in  the  j)roductii)n  of  newsprint  in  Feb- 
ruary 1920  over  February  1919  amounted  to  more  than 
10  per  cent  for  the  total  print  and  slightly  less  than 
12  per  cent  for  standard  news. 

ilill  stocks  of  both  staiidaril  ne^vs  ami  total  jiriiit 
increased  during  Februarv. 
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of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps,  also  dry  and  wet  brown  and  white  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp  and 
Wood  Pulp  Boards,  reknown  the  world  over. 
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The  total  time  188  newsprint  machines  were  idle 
increased  from  2,274  hours  in  January  to  2,845  hours 
in  February.  No  lost  time  due  to  lack  ol'  orders  was 
reported  by  newsprint  mills.  Tiie  lost  time  due  to 
l;ick  of  coal  amounted  to  276  hours,  due  to  delays  in 
delivery  occassioned  by  weather  conditions.  The  170 
lionrs  lost  for  otiier  reasons  were  due  chiefly  to  cold 
weatluT,  lack  of  material,  lack  of  power  antl  rulings 
of  the  Kailroad  Administration  in  regard  to  shij)- 
ments. 

The  imports  of  newsprint  for  January  1920,  were 
5,112  tons  greater  t"lian  for  January  1919.  Norway 
sent  427  tons,  Sweden  851  and  Canada  56,296.  The 
exports  for  January,  1920  were  8,927  tons  less  than 
for  January,  1919.  Nearly  half  of  the  3,834  tons  went 
to  Argentina. 

The  imports  of  groundwood  pulp  for  January  1920 
were  5,253  tons  greater  than  for  January  1919.  The 
exports  of  domestic  wood  pulp  were  869  tons  greater 
than  for  Januarj'  1919. 

The  imports  of  Chemical  wood  pulp  (total  57,555 
tons)  for  January  1920  were  27,915  tons  greater  than 
for  January,  1919. 

Jobbers'  and  Publishers'  Stocks. 

Stocks  of  rolls  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  at  the  end 
of  February  were  261  tons  greater  than  the  stoeks  in 
the  hands  of  the  same  .jobbers  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month.  Stoeks  of  sheets  were  32  tons  less  at  the 
end  of  February  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
The  net  increase  in  the  total  stocks  of  newsprint  in 
the  hands  of  jobbers  at  the  end  of  February  amounted 
to  229  tons.  Stocks  of  the  three  items  were  each  about 
half  the  figures  for  1919. 


Publishers'  stocks  decreased  6062  tons  during  the 
month.  This,  however,  was  more  than  offset  by  an  in- 
crease of  8841  tons  in  transit  over  that  at  the  close 
of  January. 

The  average  daily  tonnage  used  during  February 
was  slightly  greater  than  the  average  used  in  Janu- 
ary. 

rul)lishers'  stocks  and  transit  tonnage  in  Fel)ru- 
a'ry  29  represented  slightly  less  than  34  days'  supply  at 
the  existing  rate  of  consumption. 

Sixty   publishing   concerns   held   about   45   per   cent 
of  the  tonnage  on  band  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Mill  Prices  to  Publishers. 

The  weighted  average  price  of  contract  deliveries 
for  domestic  mills  to  publishers  during  February  1920, 
r.o.i).  mill  in  carload  lots  foi'  standard  news  in  rolls, 
was  .^4.533  per  100  pounds.  This  weighted  average 
is  i)ased  upon  February  deliveries  of  approximately 
65,000  tons  on  contracts  involving  a  total  tonnage  of 
more  than  one  million  tons  of  paper  manufactured  in 
the  United  States. 

The  weighted  average  contract  price  based  on  de- 
liveries from  Canadian  mills  f)f  more  than  15,000  tons 
of  standard  roll  news  in  carload  lots,  f.o-b.  mill  in 
February  1920,  was  $4,569  per  100  pounds.  This 
weighted  average  is  based  upon  the  February  deliver- 
ies on  contracts  involving  more  than  300,000  tons  of 
Canadian  paper.  The  greater  number  of  these  are 
short-term  contracts  covering  the  year  1920. 

The  weighted  average  market  price  for  February  of 
standard  roll  news  in  carload  lots  f.o.b.  mill  based  up- 
on domestic  purchases  totalling  more  than  7.000  tons 
was  .l!7.997   per  100  pounds. 
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Fulp  £;  i''ipor  Ulll  Acceeeorles,   LT^d. 
Sheu^hnesey  Building, 
Montroal.    Q:iobec,    Canada. 


SOo  Heoordar  which  "O 
P.  D.   Ilurger  Oornpimy. 

W.ilo  i»(LJ;ad   coneiJora'.le   troublo  In  gettl.'ic 
ciils   Itistrujnofit  due   to  dolaye  cuuoad   by   tho  War  and 
coiiseauent  lack  of  tranoportation  fccllltloB,  we  feel 
v.o  have  been  anvil;.'   repaid   for  naltl/ig   chdt  long,    us   the 
Instrunent  hao.    over  elnco   Its  erection,    been  norklng 
to  our   e.itlro  satisfaction.      Althou.^h  no  ro-caeck  it 
with  the  HMr.d   Orsat  at  retjjler   intervale,    le  ulvi.»y8  ii:, 
it    to  be   correct.    T9r\iiTihc  very   little  or  no  ad JuatKOr. 
Our   Inatrunent   is  actuated  by  air  and    If   for  any  reason 
tho  air  Btip.nly  operating  tho  iastru.iont  Bhould   fall, 
Che  ia^tru^.-Oiit  \:ill  atort  up  of  Its  own  accord  as  soon 
as  the  air  supply   Is  a^ain  aviiileblc. 


Ve  trust  that  thlt 
to  you,   and  remain, 


Information  nlll  be  of 


^.1  Sucerintendont. 


When  you  have  read  the  letter 
to  the  left,  write  us  about  your 
requirements  of  gas-analyzing 
apparatus. 

We  want  you  to  get  the  same 
satisfaction  and  we  can  give  it 
to  you. 

Mono  Instruments 

are 


sold  in  c:sinada  by: 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  .\cces,sories  Lid. 
MONTREAL 

sold  in  I'    S.  A.  by: 

Mono  Corporation  of  America, 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


\taroh  25,  1920. 
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PORTABLE  CONVEYOR  BULLETIN. 

Portable  Bolt  t'onveyoi-.s  foi'  haudliiiji-  matoi-ial  hori- 
zontally 'or  at  a  slijilit  incline  arc  dcscrilictl  and  illus- 
trated in  a  new  folder  entitleil  "Type  H  rortablc  licit 
Conveyors."  This  folder,  just  esUiblishcd  bv  tiie  I'ort- 
able  Machinery  Co.  of  Passaic,  N.J.,  contains  prices  of 
these  maehiues  which  are  made  with  Ifi  in.  wide  belt  and 
in  standard  stock  sizes  as  follow.^:  12  ft.  6  in.,  16  ft.,  19 
ft.  6  in.,  23  ft.,  26  ft.  6  in.,  30  ft.,  33  ft.  6  in.  and  37  it. 
These  machines  in  addition  to  being  used  for  hmdlinp: 
C'Oal,  sand,  crushed  stone,  fertilizer,  etc.,  are  being  used 
for  handling  coal,  sand,  crushed  stone,  fertilizjr,  etc., 
are  being  used  for  conve.ving  many  manufactured  pro- 
duets,  bagged  material  such  as  cement,  etc.  Used  m 
series  or  in  conjunction  with  fixed  conveying  s.ystems, 
they  afford  a  flexible,  convenient  and  automatic  con- 
ve.ving  arrangement. 

A  great  advantage  of  using  the  Scoop  Conveyor  to 
unload  hopper  bottom  cars  is  the  fact  that  no  track 
hopper  or  pit  is  necessary.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
unload  cars  at  any  point  along  the  track.  To  unload 
a  car,  the  Scoop  or  feed  end  of  the  machine  is  jjlaced 
near  or  under  the  ear  hopper.  The  hopper  door  is  then 
released  and  the  belt  on  the  Scoop  Conveyor  carries  the 
material  awa.v  as  fast  as  it  flows  through  the  hopper 
■cpening. 


ing  out  his  best  human  salesman  dressed  in  a  flimsy, 
ragged  costume?  Yet  most  catalogues  go  out  in  paper 
covers,  which  .soon  become  ragged,  torn  and  dirty; 
sometimes  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are  cast  in  the 
waste  basket  as  too  disreputable  to  have  around  the 
office.  Many  an  order  has  been  lost  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  catalogue;  the  customer  having  nothing  from 
which  to  order. 

A  leather  substitute  makes  an  excellent  catalogue 
cover.  It  has  a  cotton  fabric  ba^e  which  is  coated 
with  a  pyroxylin  compound.  This  makes  it  water- 
proof. It  can  be  washed  if  it  becomes  soiled.  It 
may  be  used,  the  same  as  cloth  or  leather,  over  paste 
board  if  a  stiff  cover  is  desired,  or  without  the  stiffen- 
ing if  a  flexible  cover  is  preferred.  The  same  process 
is  employed  for  printing  on  the  front  or  back  covers 
that   is   used   on   leather  bindings. 

The  goods  are  durable  and  may  be  had  in  prac- 
tically all  the  standard  leather  colors  and  grains. 

A  catalogue  dressed  in  this  binding  does  credit  to 
any  house.  It  will  never  be  discarded  on  account  of 
covers  becoming  ragged  or  dirty,  and  like  the  neat, 
well  "set  up"  human  salesman,  it  will  give  prestige 
to  the  concern  it  represents. 


DRESS   YOUR  BEST   SALESMAN   WELL 

His  catalogue  is  many  a  manufacturer's  and  job- 
ber's best  salesman.  It  is  always  handy  when  the 
customer  is  ready  to  order.  It  doesn't  argue,  waste 
time,  nor  try  patience  by  telling  ancient  jokes. 

What  maiHifaeturer  or  jobber  would  think  of  send- 


BBITISH   PBACTICAI^    PAPEBWAKEB, 

Works  Manager,  wants  situation  similar  capacity.  Just 
concluded  engagement  in  the  East.  Will  arrive  Van- 
couver April  1st.  Life  experience  T.  S.  &  E.  S.  Writ- 
ings.  Bonds,  Banks  and  Ledgers.     Excellent  references. 

Write  "PAPER,"  1025  Nelson  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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tion ? 

Let's  get  together.    We  can  put  your  goods  in 
market  channels  in  double  quick  time. 
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EDITORIAL 


g  bUllUKlAL  m 

i  m 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

All  auiusiug  Jucideut  was  jiieuiioued  by  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  in  his  reference  to  the  work  of  the  paper  con- 
trol department  of  the  British  Ministry  during  the 
war.  It  seems  that  the  work  in  educating  paper  users, 
and  particularly  those  using  the  higher  grades  of 
paper,  to  economise  in  its  use  was  so  successful  that 
business  men  and  others  were  so  well  convinced  of  their 
former  extravagance  that  even  now  the  consumption 
of  some  papers  is  quite  limited  in  proportion  to  what 
was  previously  used.  The  difference  is  largely  due  to 
the  elimination  of  waste  by  the  various  means  suggest- 
ed by  the  paper  controller's  office.  Mention  was 
also  made  of  the  firmness  with  which  newspapers  tell 
an  advertiser  how  little  space  he  may  have.  It  is  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  's  belief  that  England  is  on  the  verge  of  an 
advertising  "spree." 


STILL  LOOKLSC  TO  (AX  AD  A  FOR  VAPER  A.\D 
PULP. 

The  editor  had  the  pleasure  last  week  of  having 
a  (iiiiet  chat  with  Mr.  <t.  R.  Hall  Caine  of  London, 
who  is  visiting  Canada  in  the  int?rest  of  the  several 
concerns  with  which  he  is  connected.  If  we  were  bless- 
ed with  the  so-called  newspaper  sense  we  might  have 
obtained  data  for  a  very  considerable  article,  but  sit- 
ting down  in  a  friendly  way  with  a  pleasant  companion 
is  not  suggestive  of  collecting  copy.  A  few  points  in 
the  conversation,  however,  may  be  of  interest  to  read- 
ers   of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  ]\Iagazine. 

ilr.  Hall  Caine  has  not  been  in  Canada  since  this 
country  has  attained  its  present  prominence  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  markets  of  the  world.  As  deputy 
paper  controller  and  active  worker  in  this  department 
in  England  during  the  war  and  because  of  his  exten- 
sive connection  with  the  industry,  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has 
become  a  close  observer  of  the  tendencies  of  the  in- 
dustry. One  of  the  conclusions  that  he  has  come  to 
is  that  while  Scandinavia  has  practically  come  to  thr 
peak  of  its  development  as  a  pulp  and  paper  produc- 
ing region,  Canada  is  still  in  the  ascendency  and,  in 
fact  ma.v  be  said  to  be  just  at  the  point  of  indicating 
what  the  future  holds  in  the  way  of  the  development 
of  this  industry.  Our  English  friend's  view  regarding 
Scandinavia  was  supported  by  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished recent  visitors.  Baron  Mannerheim  and 
^Ir.  Storjohann,  who  intimated  that  in  Sweden,  at  any 
rate,  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  are  now  producing  their 
products  practically  up  to  the  limit  of  the  productive- 
ness of  their  forests.  These  Scandinavians  believe 
that  it  is  industrial  suicide  to  extend  an  industry  de- 
pendent upon  raw  material  of  this  nature  to  such  an 
extent  that  supplies  are  consumed  more  rapidly  than 
the  rate  at  which  nature,  assisted  by  the  most  skilfuU 
technical  advisors,  can  produce  them.  Otherwise  the 
situation  would  be  entirely  comparable  to  a  man  who, 
dependent  upon  the  income  from  certain  investments, 
uses  not  only  the  income  but  a  portion  of  the  capital 
and  in  consequence  faces  certain  starvation.  The  man 
may  have  friends  or  may  be  able  to  obtain  charity 
when  his  means  are  dissipated  but  the  industry  de- 
pending on  the  forest  has  nothing  left  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  the  population  dependent  upon  soch  an  indus- 
try must  needs  find  other  employment  and  other  resid- 
ence. 

It  was  natural  that  the  conversation  should  turn 
to  supplies  of  pulp  and  paper  for  British  mills 
and  on  this  subject  Jlr.  Hall  Caine  proved  a  man  of 
ideas  as  well  as  of  a  record  of  accomplishment.  We  be- 
lieve that  English  mills  will  be  more  dependent  upon 
Canadian  firms  for  supplies  of  raw  material  for  their 
mills  and  that  the  future  will  see  many  of  them  locat- 
ing in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
their  own  pulp  for  their  paper  mills  on  the  other 
side.  The  demand  for  paper,  board  and  their  various 
and  numerous  products  is  increasing  daily  and  there 
will  be  plenty  of  i-oom  for  paper,  not  only  manufac- 
tured in  England,  but  also  from  Canadian  paper  mills 


It  is  a  fine  thing  for  Canada  to  have  the  privilege 
of  getting  acquainted  with  men  like  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
who  represents  the  biggest  and  best  in  the  paper  in- 
dustry in  England,  because  there  is  nothing  like  per- 
sonal contact  to  establish  pleasant  associations  and 
develop  mutual  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
each  other's  desires  and  problems. 

One  remark  of  our  English  friend  which  should 
briag  a  sense  of  considerable  satisfaction  to  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  makers  is  his  comment  on  the  cordi- 
ality that  exists  among  rival  manufacturers  and  the 
generous  and  frank  interchange  of  ideas  among  them. 
We  were  amused  at  the  comparison  drawn  between 
this  characteristic  of  the  Canadian  paper  maker  and 
the  reticence  of  the  English  manufacturer  when  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  remarked  that  the  Englishman  would  even 
go  so  far  as  to  cover  up  a  second  hand  pump  with  a 
blanket  for  fear  a  visitor  to  his  mill  might  notice  it 
was  leaking.  We  are  confident  that  this  frankness 
and  co-operation  among  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
makers  will  prove  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  the 
success  of  the  industry. 


IS  IT  FAIR  TO  ENGLAND? 
If  the  opinion  of  careful  and  thoughtful  persons 
familiar  with  financial  affairs  is  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, the  attitude  of  Ottawa  towards  British  credit- 
ors is  lamentable.  There  is  apparently  the  same  jump- 
ing to  a  conclusion  from  an  unsound  footing  that  char- 
acterized the  launching  of  a  price-fixing  policy  with- 
out first  getting  fundamental  facts.  dnada  com- 
plains of  the  difficulty  of  buying  in  the  Ui^ted  States 
because  of  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  this  would  be 
worse  if  Canadian  securities  were  refused  admission 
across  the  line.  Yet  the  Dominion  government  virtu- 
ally says  to  Canadian  industries,  "Sell  all  you  can  to 
Great  Britain,  but  you  may  not  accept  perfectly  good 
Canadian  securities  in  payment."     It  isn't  fair. 
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The  technical  sehool  proposed  for  Sherbrooke,  will 
be  a  big  advantage  to  the  men  in  the  pulp  and  pap.T 
mills  in  that  district. 

Paper  and  pulp  mills  in  the  Lake  St.  John  country 
will  benefit  by  the  contemplated  improvements  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways. 

The  article  in  our  last  issue  on  the  use  of  balsam 
in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  was  written  by  Mr. 
C.R.  Mills  of  the  Commission  of  Conservation. 


If  the  United  States  persists  in  the  practise  of  mann- 
ing battlesliips  for  states  it  will  apparently  not  be 
long  before  some  new  states  will   be  retiuired. 


The  Literary  Digest  found  this  in  the  Shrcveport 
Times:  "We  would  ask  spring  poets  kindly  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  paper  shortage  is  serious." 


It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  Mr.  (larmichael  of  Sydney, 
Australia,  who  is  here  for  the  sixteenth  time  in  twenty 
years.  If  some  of  these  welcome  visitors  could  only 
bring  a  paper  machine  along,  they  would  have  better 
luck  getting  paper. 


This  is  a  secret.  If  you  find,  when  you  get  to  New 
York  for  that  convention,  April  13-15,  that  you  can't 
get  a  room  in  a  hotel,  there  are  two  things  to  do.  If 
you  don't  want  to  sleep,  go  to  a  roof  garden,  cabaret 
or  something.  If  you  do  want  to  sleep,  buy  a  railway 
ticket  and  berth  to  somewhere  about  four  hours  from 
New  York,  and  then  buy  another  to  come  back.  The 
best  way,  of  course,  is  to  reserve  your  room  NOW. 


New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  is  getting  busy 
on  a  course  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology.  The  work 
is  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  C.  Earl  Libbey,  a  graduate 
in  the  same  course  at  University  of  Maine  and  later 
with  the  Bayliss  Corp.  The  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse  is  an  appropriate  location  and  New  York 
pulp  and  paper  makers  as  well  as  manufacturers  of 
equipment  should  give  spontaneous  and  generous  sup- 
port and  assistance.  Such  a  school  cannot  live,  much 
less  .succeed,  without  the  vital  stimulus  of  intimate 
contact  with  the  industry. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  is  the  winning  essay 
of  the  contest  held  last  summer  for  student  members 
of  the  Technical  Section  who  were  working  in  pulp 
and  paper  mills.  It  was  only  after  a  very  careful 
comparison  of  the  several  excellent  essays  submitted 
that  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lafontaine. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  most  of  the  students  who 
did  summer  work  in  the  mills  last  year  are  going  back 
into  the  industry,  some  of  them  having  accepted  per- 
manent positions  with  the  concerns  for  whom  they 
worked  last  summer.  Letters  are  already  coming  in 
from  students  who  wish  to  make  similar  connections 


for  the  coming  suiumer  and,  besides  all  of  the  mills 
who  assisted  in  the  work  last  year,  some  others  are 
planning  to  take  on  some  student  workers  this  year. 
The  movement  is  one  that  promises  to  be  of  great 
benefit,  both  to  the  mills  and  to  the  students. 


WHERE  WE  GOT  IT. 

The  interesting  chart,  showing  the  growth  of  the 
newsprint  industry  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
used  on  page  298  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
for  March  18,  were  sent  us  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg, 
secretary  of  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau.  Lines 
acknowledging  Mr.  Kellogg 's  courtesy  were  set,  but 
were  inadvertently  omitted  in  making  up  the  magaz- 
ine. 

PRODUCTION  RECORDS  NOT  LUCK. 

The  production  records  which  the  Abiiibi  ^lills  have 
been  steadily  piling  up  are  far  from  being  the  result 
of  chance  or  haphazard  luck.  The  steady  climb  in 
the  output  figures  is  an  achievement  which  could  only 
have  been  attained  by  the  sincere  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  every  man  in  the  vast  plant  says  the  Broke 
Hustler. 

Months  ago  the  Woods  Department  strained  all  its 
resources  to  create  the  immense  reserve  of  pulpwood 
that  goes  to  make  up  the  block  pile  o!i  the  west  side 
of  the  mills.  Faithful  and  able  men  have  worked 
tirelessly  day  and  night,  through  cold  and  sleet,  with 
dynamite  and  portable  conveyors,  to  insure  the  deliv- 
ery of  a  constant  supply  of  spruce  from  the  pile  to  the 
mill — an  endless  stream  of  blocks  totalling  five  hun- 
dred cords  a  day.  In  the  wood  room  these  blocks  have 
been  barked  and  sorted,  some  thrown  to  the  chipper 
knives  to  be  turned  into  food  for  the  digesters  and 
some  diverted  to  the  grinder  room  where  under  hy- 
draulic pressure  thej-  were  disintegrated  by  hugt" 
grindstone.  Here  with  scientific  exactness  as  lo  spesd 
of  .stone  and  temperature  of  stock,  each  little  fibre  of 
the  spruce  is  separated  from  its  fellow  and  is  released 
undamaged,  into  the  great  sluices  which  conduct  it 
through  various  screening  and  thickening  processes  to 
the  mixing  vats  where  it  joins  and  mingles  with  its 
sisters  coming  by  similar  conveyances  from  the  diges- 
,tors  where  they  have  been  cooking  for  hours  under 
the  watchful  care  of  expert  cooks  in  sulphur  dioxide 
liquor  made  in  the  Abitibi  acid  plant. 

The  Service  Division  has  contributed  its  quota  to 
the  general  result.  The  size  and  qualitj  of  the  chips 
in  the  wood  room  have  been  tested  and  are  known  to 
the  foreman  of  the  wood  room.  The  quality  and 
strength  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  liquor  in  which  the 
chips  have  been  cooked  has  been  taken  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  each  test  is  known  to  the  acid  maker 
in  charge.  The  frecness  of  the  stock,  and  its  quality, 
have  been  tested  in  the  grinder  room,  and  the  results 
from  time  to  time  are  known  to  the  grinder  room  fore 
man.  The  reasons  for  the  breaks  on  the  paper  ma- 
chine have  been  noted,  the  output  has  i.een  tested  for 
weight,  texture  and  cleanliness,  and  the  results  are 
known  to  the  paper  mill  superintendent.  Armed  with 
this  knowledge  the  various  foremen,  and  the  men  that 
work  for  them,  have  done  their  best  to  standardize 
their  particular  part  of  the  process,  and  this  co-opera- 
tion is  resulting  in  production  records. 

Synchronization  of  operations  and  co-operation  be- 
tween department  and  men  result  as  of  necessity,  in 
improved  quality  and  increased  output. 
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In  presenting  the  following  article  to  the  readers  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  the  editor  has  three  ob- 
jects in  view.  The  first  is  to  fulfill  one  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  announcement  by  the  Technical  Section 
that  the  prize  winning  essay  of  the  contest  for  students 
who  were  employed  in  pulp  and  paper  mills  last  sum- 
mer should  be  thus  published.  The  second  is  to  show 
managers  and  superintendents  that  our  Canadian  col- 
leges are  turning  out  men  who  will  make  good  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  if  they  are  given  a  proper 
chance  to  get  acquaiinted  with  it  and  encouraged  to 
begin  at  the  bottom  and  learn  by  actual  doing  how  the 
various  processes  are  carried  out  in  the  mill.  The 
third  is  to  indicate  to  other  readers  who  may  happen 
to  see  this  article  that  there  is  much  of  interest  to  be 
observed  in  a  paper  mill  by  one  who  uses  his  powers  of 
sight,  hearing  and  reason  and  much  satisfaction  in 
actually  helping  to  produce  one  of  the  most  important 
commodities  of  modern  commerce. 

While  it  was  not  practicable  to  show  all  of  the  .num- 
erous illustrations  which  accompanied  Mr.  Lafoutaine's 
article  the  most  important  are  hero  ri'])roduced. 

The  Making  of  Rag  Papers. 

Cellulose  is  the  basis  of  paper  and  it  is  cellulose 
which  forms  the  essential  parts  of  plants.  Plants  are 
said  to  be  constituted  of  fibres  and  cells;  the  former 
may  be  taken  as  representing  cellulose,  while  the  latter 
represent  an  undesirable  element  which  must  be  elim- 
inated. Therefore  the  manufacture  of  paper  will  eom- 
lirise  such  processes  as  will  isolate  the  fibres  from  all 
impurities,  and  then  convert  the  fibres  into  the  finish- 
ed product.  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  paper 
is  made  in  two  stages: 

1st. — The  removal  of  all  undesirable  elements  or  the 
preparation  of  raw  materials  for  what  is  technically 
known  as  half-stuff. 

2nd. — The  conversion  of  half-stuff  'nto  a  sheet  of 
paper. 

1. — Preparation  of  the  raw  materials. 

In  the  manufacture  of  rag-papers,  the  main  sources 
of  fibres  are  rags  and  wood,  and  incidentally  paper 
waste,  which  contains  both  in  a  fibrous  state.  The 
quality  of  paper  will  depend  on  the  percentage 
of  rags  employed  in  its  making;  the  more  rags  the 
finer  the  product.  The  treatment  to  which  the  mat- 
erials are  submitted  must  also  be  taken  into  account, 
though  it  will  not  cause  cheap  sources  of  fibres  to 
give  a  higher  grade  paper. 

A — Rags. 

In  the  case  of  rags,  the  cells  and  other  impurities 
have  been  partly  removed  in  the  different  processes 
of  the  textile  industry;  but  they  have  taken  up  new 
organic  and  mineral  impurities  which  .iiust  be  elimin- 
ated with  the  remaining  cells.  The  length  and  hi- 
tensity  of  the  treatment  to  which  the  rags  are  sub- 
mitted depend  on  their  state  of  cleanliness,  that  is. 
whether   the\-   are   new.   such    as   the   trimmings   from 


Note : — The  essay  is  just  a  description  of  how  rag- 
paper  is  manufactured  at  the  Rolland  Paper  Mill,  Ste. 
Adele.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  details, 
it  can  be  taken  as  a  general  description  of  paper-mak- 


the  textile  manufactures,   or  old,  such  as   worn  and 
oil.y  rags  bought  from  the  junk  dealers. 

The  rags  are  received  at  the  mills  in  assorted  bales 
of  300  to  1100  lbs.  These  are  brought  to  the  duster 
room  where  all  rags,  except  hai'd  buckram  trimmings, 
are  whipped  free  from  their  loose  dirt.  The  machine 
or  duster  in  which  this  is  done  consists  of  a  hollow 
metallic  cylinder,  3  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  long, 
revolving  in  a  wooden  hovel;  pikes  are  attached  to  the 
external  face  of  the  drum  to  grasp  the  rags  and  dust 
them  on  the  sides  of  the  hovel  and  small  transversal 
beams  placed  above  the  drum.  The  dust  drops  at  the 
bottom  in  drawers  in  which  the  rags  are  prevented 
from  falling,  by  a  wire  screen.  When  the  rags  are 
sufficiently  dusted,  they  are  taken  to  wooden  baskets 
b3''  a  conveyor  belt.  They  are  then  brought  to  the 
assorting  and  cutting  department  where  the  assort- 
ment done  by  the  jobbers  is  checked  up  and  where 
any  of  the  foreign  elements  are  taken  off;  they  are 
also  cut  in  1  foot  lengths.  This  work  is  done  by  wo- 
men and  girls  who  stand  before  long  tables  which 
have  screened  bottoms  and  to  which  are  fastened  long 
curved  knives  to  do  the  cutting.  The  rags  are  after- 
wards brought  to  the  inspectors  who  supervise  the  as- 
sorting done. 

Now  the  rags  have  to  be  torn  iuto  smaller  pieces 
The  rag-cutter  which  is  designed  for  this  purpose 
comprises  two  drums  Avith  short  knives  or  teeth ;  while 
the  drums  revolve,  the  teeth  come  into  contact  with 
a  fixed  blade,  the  width  of  the  machine  is  about  2  feet 
and  the  diameter  of  the  revolving  cutters  is  from  8  to 
10  inches.  The  rags  are  carried  from  the  drum  to  the 
other  by  a  conveyor  belt.  By  the  same  means  they  are 
fed  into  the  first  short  rag  duster  and  then  into  the 
second  one.  The  former  consists  of  five  small  cylin- 
ders similar  to  that  of  the  duster  described  above ; 
these  rotate  over  an  endless  conveying  screen  travel- 
ling on  an  upward  slope  from  the  feed  to  the  dis- 
charge. This  arrangement  secures  a  good  long  dust- 
ing. The  principle  on  which  the  second  duster  works 
is  quite  similar;  a  shaft  with  attached  oval  paddles  at 
45  degrees,  like  ship  propellors,  revolves  in  a  fixed 
horizontal  cylinder  jnade  of  large  mesh  wire  screen 

Up  to  this  stage  they  have  been  separated  from  the 
loose  dirt  they  contained.  There  still  remain  the 
fixed  impurities  which  will  be  removed  in  the  three 
following  operations  that  end  the  preparation  of  the 
more  important  source  of  fibres.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  boiling  of  rags  with  such  basic  chemicals  as 
will  form  soluble  soaps  with  the  organic  and  mineral 
substances  to  be  eliminated  for  paper-making  purposes. 
This  is  a  very  important  treatment  in  the  preparation 
of  the  half -stuff  since  the  qualities  and  properties  of 
the  fibres  will  depend  mostly  on  it. 

The  boiling  takes  place  in  an  horizontal  revolving 
cylinder  boiler,  about  21  ft.  long  and  7  ft.  in  diameter. 
Up  to  10,000  lbs.  of  rags  are  fed  in  through  two  manholes 
in  the  side  of  the  boiler.  Then  the  chemicals  are  added; 
these  consists  of  quicklime  (CaO)  and  soda  ash  (Na^- 
CO,),  in  the  approximate  proportions  of  2  to  1,  3  to  1, 
and  5  to  1,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  rags;  these 
bases  react  together  in  water  and  form  caustic  soda 
(NaOH)  and  calcium  carbonate  (CaCO,).  The  caustic 
soda  thus  iibtaiucil  hiis  a   ver\'  energetic  action:  it  re- 
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moves  all  the  incrusting  substances  forming  soluble 
compounds;  it  eliminates  the  oils,  fats,  glue,  albumin, 
sizings  and  part  of  the  coloring  stuff,  giving  with  them 
soluble  soaps.  The  excess  of  lime  decomposes  most  of 
the  colors;  care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  too  great 
an  excess  of  lime  is  not  used  since  it  injures  the  fibres 
and  is  liable  to  form  water  insoluble  compounds  with 
oils,  resins,  etc.,  which  cling  to  the  stock  and  form  a 
coating  that  the  bleaching  agents  employed  in  the 
subsequent  operation  cannot   penetrate. 

When  the  charging  is  completed,  the  lids  of  the 
manholes  are  screwed  on  tightly  and  the  operation  is 
started— that  is— the  boiler  is  set  to  rotate,  while 
steam  is  let  in  through  the  trunnion  at  one  end  of 
the  cylinder.  The  pressure  is  raised  rapidly  to  about 
20  lbs  and  kept  constant  till  the  end  of  the  operation 
by  ren-ulatiug  the  exhaust  valve  in  the  pinion  at  the 
other  "end  of'  the  boiler.  The  time  of  boiling  like  the 
quantity  of  chemicals  used  varies  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  rags:  the  operation  lasts  from  8  to 
12  hours :  the  amount  of  quicklime  runs  from  200  lbs. 
to  700  lbs  while  soda  ash  goes  from  50  to  300  lbs.  At 
frequent  intervals  tests  should  be  taken  of  the  boiling 
liciuor  to  ascertain  the  proceeding  of  the  treatment. 
When  the  rags  are  sufficiently  washed,  the  steam 
valve  is  closed  and  the  exhaiist  valve  fully  opened; 
the  boiler  is  brought  to  a  rest  and  the  liquor  is  drained 
off;  a  slight  wash  with  pure  water  is  applied.  Then 
the  rags  are  discharged  in  carts  in  w^hieh  they  are 
carried  to  the  washing  engines. 

In  them  the  remaining  chemical  and  mechanical 
impurities  will  be  separated  from  the  softened  rags 
by  a  thorough  v.'ater  wash.  The  treatment  takes  place 
in  an  oval  trough  20  feet  long  and  9  feet  wide;_  a 
partition,  known  as  the  midfeather,  is  fitted  mside 
stopping  short  of  the  ends  of  the  tub,  thus  providing 
a  sort  of  continuous  channel.  Referring  to  the  sketch 
of  the  beating  engine  which  is  built  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, it  will  be  seen  that  on  one  sid"  of  the  mid- 
feather  is  a  cylindrical  drum  provided  with  blunt 
steel  knives;  these  knives,  as  the  drum  rotates,  come 
into  more  or  less  close  contact  with  an  opposing  set 
of  similar  knives  fitted  directly  under  the  cylinder  in 
a  plate  called  the  bed-plate.  The  drum  itself  is  ad- 
justable and  can  be  lowered  or  raised  according  to 
"the  character  of  the  breaking  desired.  The  floor  of 
the  trough  assumes  a  rise  upwards  to  the  knife  drum: 
this  slanting  is  known  as  the  breast ;  it  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  downward  slope  or  backfall.  This  ar- 
rangement offers  a  means  of  controlling  the  onward 
flow,  the  degree  of  desintegration  and  the  effective 
circulation  of  the  material.  In  the  washing  engine 
there  is,  in  the  channel  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
midfeather,  a  second  drum,  termed  the  drum-washer; 
it  consists  of  an  octagonal  frame  covered  with  a  fine 
wire  cloth.  A  series  of  cup-shaped  buckets  is  placed 
inside  the  drum;  these,  working  on  the  principle  of 
the  dredger,  automatically  pick  up  the  dirty  water 
which  continually  passes  through  the  wire  cloth  as 
the  cylinder  revolves:  they  are  arranged  in  a  slope  so 
as  to  discharge  their  contents  in  the  hollow  shaft  of 
the  drum  connected  to  a  large  pipe  leading  to  the 
drains. 

The  operation  in  the  w^ashing  engine  .'>r  breaker  com- 
prises loading  up  with  water  and  adding  the  boiled 
material  gradually,  the  drums  being  set  in  motion 
meanwhile  and  causing  the  circulation  of  the  stuff; 
while  the  dirty  water  is  baled  out  by  the  drum-washer, 
a  fresh  supply  of  water  is  supplied  at  an  equal  rate. 
The  washing  and  breaking  treatment  lasts  from  3  to 


4  hours;  its  object  is  to  cleanse  and  desintegrate  the 
stock ;  hence  the  knife  drums  do  not  require  to  be  ac- 
tually lowered  so  as  to  cut  the  rags. 

When  sufficiently  cleansed  and  rended,  the  material 
reaches  the  stage  at  which  it  is  termed  half-stuff. 
Though  clean  and  quite  decolored,  the  half-stuff  still 
contains  a  certain  amount  of  non-cellulosic  matter; 
it  therfore  requires  a  further  treatment  to  eliminate 
that  undesirable  element  and  whiten  the  stock.  This 
next  operation,  called  the  bleaching  process,  is  carried 
on  in  the  breaker.  Bleaching  powder  or  chloride  of 
lime  is  the  oxidising  agent  used;  a  solution  of  alum  is 
also  added  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  liberation  of  the 


o 


free  chlorine  which  will  do  the  decoloring.  The  quan- 
tity of  bleaching  powder  employed  depends  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  half-stuff  and  varies  from  7  to  112  lbs. 
per  1500  lbs.  charge  of  rags  in  the  washer;  the  pro- 
portion of  alum  is  of  2  ([uarts  per  15  lbs.  of  the  above 
reagent.  The  stock  is  left  to  the  action  of  chlorine 
for  3  to  4  hours;  a  slight  washing  is  then  applied  to 
remove  the  excess  of  chloride  after  which  the  stuff 
valve  in  the  floor  of  the  trough  is  opened ;  the  half- 
stuff  flows  down  to  vast  chambers,  called  drainers, 
where  the  water  will  drain  away. 

Fp  to  this  stage,  the  rags  have  been  cleansed  from 
all  chemical  and  mechanical  impurities:  they  have  been 
whitened  and  ])arty  def iln-ed  :  they  have  tlierefore  l()>t 
about  10  to  15  per  cent  of  their  weight.  Now  they 
are  left  in  the  drainers  until  required  for  the  next  cycle 
of  operations;  the  production  of  the  sheet  of  paper. 
B— Wood. 

Wood  is  a  cheaper  source  of  cellulose  than  rags  and 
does  not  give  as  good  fibres;  therefore  the  presence  of 
wood  fibres  in  a  sheet  of  pajier  will  lower  its  grade  and 
hence  its  price.  It  is  however  regarded  as  a  very 
satisfactory  substitute. 

The  description  of  the  different  processes  by  which 
wood  fibres  are  isolated. — that  is. — how^  pulp  is  manu- 
factured, does  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  this  essay  as 
the  pulp  is  not  made  at  the  mill.     Broadly,  wood  pulp 
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is  obtained  mostly  from  resinous  wood  either  by  a 
chemical  or  a  mechanical  treatment.  Three  chemical 
methods  are  in  general  use  and  the  products  are  named 
from  the  process  followed ;  thus  we  have  .sulphite,  sul- 
phate and  soda  pulps  according  to  the  fact  that  sulph- 
urous acid,  or  an  alkaline  solution  of  soda  is  employed 
to  dissolve  the  resin  and  other  chemical  impurities  in 
the  wood.  Two  kinds  of  pulp,  with  different  quali- 
ties and  properties,  are  obtained  from  the  mechanical 
process  according  to  the  volume  of  water  used  in  the 
grinding  of  the  wood;  hot  or  cold  ground  pulp;  both 
pulps  are  known  under  the  general  name  of  mechani- 
cal or  groundwood  pulps.  Cold  groundpulp  is  best 
used  for  printing  and  book  papers,  while  the  other  is 
employed  for  even  cheaper  products ;  for  higher  grade 
papers,  chemical  pulp  is  the  best. 

All  wood  pulp  arrives  at  the  mill  either  in  a  bleached 
or  an  unbleached  condition.  The  former  can  be  used 
in  the  beater  immediately  with  the  half-stuff  obtained 
from  the  rags,  while  the  latter  has  to  go  through  the 
bleaching  process.  The  machine  in  which  the  opera- 
tion is  carried  on,  the  chemicals  put  in  and  the  pro- 
cedure are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  whitening  of 
rags;  the  time  of  bleaching  is  also  from  3  to  -1  hours. 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  quantity  of  reagents 
used;  from  250  to  500  lbs.  of  bleaching  powder  are 
fed  in  per  1500  lbs.  charge,  the  quantity  of  alum  var.y- 
ing  accordingly,  but  in  the  same  proportion  as  above. 
When  the  treatment  is  completed,  the  pulp  is  sent 
down  in  drainers  similar  to  those  where  the  half-stuff 
from  rags  is  stored. 

C. — Paper  Waste. 

Paper  waste  is  used  as  a  filler  to  replace  part  of  the 
raes  and  wood-pulp;  it  consists  of  the  shavinsrs.  trim- 
mintrs  and  broken  waste  from  the  different  machines 
in  the  mill;  it  is  also  supplied  from  other  mills  through 
the  iobbers.  Paper  waste  from  this  last  source  has 
to  be  screened  and  assorted  to  check  un  the  assortment 
done  bv  the  jobbers.  It  is  therefore  fed  into  a  revol- 
insT  cvlindrical  screen  built  on  a  slope,  the  hisrher  end 
being  at  the  feed ;  this  drum  rotates  slowlv.  thus 
squeezing  out  some  of  the  possible  foreign  matter;  at 
the  discharsre.  the  paper  is  taken  un  by  a  conveyor 
helt  on  each  side  of  which  stand  srirls  to  pick  no  the 
dirty  pieces  and  other  undesirable  matter.  Then  it 
is  brought  in  wooden  carts  to  the  puloer  tosrether 
with  the  paper  waste  from  the  mill  which  does  not 
need  to  be  screened  and  assorted. 

The  Lannoye  pulper,  used  in  the  Rollf.nd  mill,  con- 
sists of  a  hollow  horizontal  cylinder  with  attached 
curved  spikes  inside ;  a  shaft  provided  with  similar 
spikes  revolves  in  it  at  a  speed  of  50  R.P.M.  At  one 
end  of  the  cylinder  is  a  feed  box  having  at  the  top  a 
perforated  water  pipe  to  furnish  a  spray  sufficient  to 
moisten  the  paper:  at  the  bottom  there  is  another  pipe 
to  supply  water  or  steam  as  required  Under  The 
combined  action  of  the  water  and  the  spikes,  the  paner 
is  converted  back  to  a  pasty  condition.  At  the  dis- 
charge the  bulky  stuff  is  received  in  carts  in  which  it 
will  be  carried  to  the  beating  engines  where  it  will  be 
used  with  the  raw  materials  alreadv  transformed  into 
half-stuff. 

The  different  substances  from  which  the  fibres  are 
obtained  are  now  ready  to  go  through  the  remaining 
operations  that  will  transform  them  into  paper. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Beware  of  the  lurking  profiteer.     He  is  alwa.vs  ly- 
ing in  weight  for  you. 


Where  Does  The  "  Technical  Depart- 
ment "  Fit  In  ? 

Editor,  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 

Dear  Sir: — 

Though  the  battle  was  necessarily  confined  to  a  few 
mighty  gladiators  from  the  news  mills,  the  debate 
on  wide  vs.  narrow  machines  was,  both  interesting  and 
instructive  to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  pre- 
sent. Such  'talk  and  argument'  is  a  grand  thing  to 
clear  our  minds  of  false  ideas  and  make  us  realize 
that  we  must  look  at  all  sides  of  our  problem  and 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  undue  im- 
portance attached  to  either  the  good  or  bad  features 
of  machines  or  processes.  But  would  it  not  be  better 
to  let  us  have  a  discussion  in  which  all  can  enter,  even 
if  some  of  us  can  bring  to  bear  arguments  which,  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  previous  debate,  are  as  pea- 
shooters to  sixteen  inch  guns? 

Perhaps  such  a  general  discussion  would  overrun  the 
time  which  could  be  allotted  to  it  at  Convention,  but 
is  there  any  reason  why  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
should  not  act  as  a  continuous  meeting  under  the 
chairmanship  of  yourself,  Mr.  Editor?  As  a  starter 
I  would  like  to  suggest  the  discussion  of  "How  can 
the  mill  laboratory  be  made  of  more  value?".  And 
by  the  word  'laboratory'  I  mean  to  include  all  that 
portion  of  the  staff  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  the 
scientific  or  technical  knowledge  for  the  operations 
of  the  mill,  -whether  their  work  lies  in  the  laboratory 
or  out  of  it.  Quite  a  large  percentage  of  your  read- 
ers are,  or  have  been,  in  this  part  of  the  work  and 
naturally  have  their  views  as  to  its  field  and  how 
well  it  is  covered.  Another  large  fraction  of  your 
readers  are  operating  men  who  are  in  a  position  to 
realize  the  shortcomings  of  some  of  the  technical  or- 
ganizations of  which  they  have  had  experience.  Even 
the  'Capitalist'  might  emerge  from  his  private  office 
and  give  us  his  opinion  on  the  -abject.  Let  it  be 
a  free  fight  and  let  us  all  get  in  it. 

As  an  outline  of  what  I  mean  I  might  suggest  a  few 
points  which  would  be  interesting.  In  the  first  place, 
do  the  technical  departments  of  the  mills  work  to 
the  best  advantage  with  the  rest  of  the  mill  organ- 
ization? Do  they  show  good  team-work?  I  believe 
it  will  be  admitted  as  a  general  thing  they  do  not.  As 
a  rule  the  laboratory  people  complain  of  the  obstin- 
acy of  the  other  departments  and  of  their  reluctance 
to  adopt  new  ideas.  But  is  this  not  frc((uently  the 
fault  of  the  technical  staff?  I  think  it  is  and  I  put  it 
down  chiefly  to  two  factors.  One  of  these  is  largely 
the  question  of  language.  The  operating  man  has  ac- 
quired in  the  course  of  time  a  large  vocabulary  of 
colloquial  terms  which  are  peculiar  to  his  work.  "When 
he  thinks  of  his  work,  he  think.s  in  these  terms  and 
though  his  language  on  all  other  subjects  may  show 
no  trace  of  his  trade,  when  he  talks  shop  "he  im- 
mediately drops  into  the  vernacular.  He  may  be  able 
to  avoid  this  but  to  do  so  is  an  effort,  just  as  speak- 
ing a  forei'gn  language  is  to  most  of  us  .  In  the  same 
way  there  is  a  jargon  of  the  laboratory  which  is 
equally  fai-  removed  from  everyday  speech.  When  the 
laboratory  man,  after  many  days  or  weeks  of  work, 
goes  to  the  operating  man  with  his  ideas  clothed  more 
or  less  completely  in  the  language  of  the  laboratory, 
is  there  any  wonder  that  there  is  difficulty  in  put- 
ting it  across?  Who  is  to  blame?  The  same  lan- 
guage difficulty  is  often   largely  responsible  for  the 
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inisunderstandinpfs  which  arise  between  the  laboratory 
iiucl  the  mill.  Eai-h  is  more  or  less  foreign  to  the 
other  and  each  regards  himself  as  the  other's  super- 
ior. The  lal)oratory  man  appears  as  an  impractical 
dreamer  with  the  idea  that  the  mill  man  'can't  see 
l)ey()Md  his  nose'.  This  feeling  may  develop  into  act- 
ual suspicion.  1  know  of  one  very  large  mill  in  which 
the  operatiug  staff  U)ol<  on  the  laboratory  staff  as  a 
sort  of  glorified  detective  force  spying  on  their  work. 
The  other  factor  making  for  lack  of  teamwork  is 
the  passion  for  grandstand  play.  Rather  than  accept 
tlic  improvements  offered  by  the  operating  staff  or 
from  outside  the  concern  altogether,  the  research  staff 
may  allow  things  to  go  on  in  an  inefficient  manner, 
lumping  moaawliilc  to  discover  a  .substitute  improve- 
ment for  which  they  will  get  the  credit.  Neglect  to 
adopt  an  improvement  as  soon  as  posible  causes  loss 
and  even  the  development  of  an  equally  good  one  at  a 
later  date  does  not  make  it  up.  I  think  some  of  this 
spirit  is  due  to  tiie  name  Research  Laboratory  so  gen- 
erally applied  to  the  technical  department.  To  live 
ui)  to  it  they  continually  pursue  some  far  off  treasure 
aiul  neglect  that  which  lies  ready  to  their  hand.  If 
every  mill  were  to  adopt  at  once  all  the  improvements 
now  available  the  increase  in  efficiency  would  i)e  eu- 
oiiiious.  There  is  jilcnty  of  work  for  the  technical 
staff  in  examining  the  proposed  improvements  and 
they  should  get  as  much  credit  for  recommending  the 
purchase  of  a  profitable  improvement  as  they  do  wliei.i 
they  successfully  speculate  with  their  services  in  dis- 
covering one.  The  money  of  the  firm  is  spent  in 
both  cases,  though  in  the  former  it  is  more  likely  to 
prove  a  sound  investment. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  organization  of 
the  technical  dejiartment  itself.  Its  activities  fall  into 
a  number  of  more  or  less  distinct  divisions.  In  many 
mills  the  first  beginnings  of  such  a  department  are  in 
connection  with  purchasing.  Machines  must  often  be 
designed  and  subjected  to  frequent  tests  and  inspec- 
tion during  the  building;  materials  must  be  tested  and 
analysed  to  assure  the  quality  desired;  and  compari- 
son nnist  be  made  between  the  compctinj;  sanii)lcs 
submitted  to  the  purchasing  department.  This,  then, 
may  be  considered  as  one  division  of  the  work  of 
the  technical  department.  The  next  is  that  of  control. 
This  includes  the  routine  testing  of  the  product  as  it 
goes  from  stage  to  stage  of  its  manufacture,  the  keep- 
ing of  a  continuous  M-atch  over  the  efficiency  of  the 
various  processes  and  machines  involved  and  it  may 
even  include  the  study  of  the  efficiency  of  the  human 
element  as  well.  Following  this  comes  the  testing 
of  the  finished  i)roduct  and  the  comparing  it  with  that 
of  competitors  for  the  assistance  of  the  sales  force. 
Last  of  all  comes  the  research  work. — the  developing 
of  new  processes,  new  machines  and  new  products. 
The  first  three  divisions  cover  work  that  is  done  in 
every  mill,  somehow,  by  someone,  whether  there  is  ;i 
recognized  technical  department  oi'  not.  They  are  sim- 
ply specialized  parts  of  buying,  manufacturing  and 
Nclling.  The  research  work  is  more  of  tlic  nature  ■  f 
speculation  and  is  Avisely  left  alone  by  many  conser- 
vative firms  although  when  rightly  conducted  it  is 
nioi-e  than  likely  to  bring  liugli  profits. 

Ill  view  of  these  conditions  there  are  endless  ways 
of  approaching  the  subject  of  how  to  increase  the 
valiic  of  the  te(;hnical  department.  Should  it  be  split 
up  and  put  under  the  purchasing,  manufacturing  and 
selling  departments  or  should  it  be  established  as  a 
separate  one  by  itself?     Should   it   he  subordinate  to 


any  other  department  and,  if  so,  to  which?  If  it  is 
a  separate  department  which  is  called  in  consultation 
with  others  should  the  dictum  of  the  Technical  Super- 
intendent necessarily  be  followed  by  those  others? 
What  should  be  the  measure  of  the  appropriation  for 
a  technical  department? 

Is  there  not  room  for  discussion  of  these  points! 
iMarch  14th.,  1920.  W.  H.  f'ampbell. 

Editor's  Note: — 

Mr.  (,'ampbell  has  the  right  idea  of  what  the  Mag- 
azine is  for,  anj'way.  As  the  official  organ  of  the 
Technical  Section  and,  even  more,  as  an  agent  whose 
principal  purpose  is  to  serve  the  whole  industry,  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  should  be  a  clearing  house 
for  the  exchange  of  thought  and  experience  of  us 
readers.  Correspondents  need  not  hesitate  using  either 
mill  or  laboratory  language  as  the  editor  happens  to 
have  been  inoculated  with  both. 

Now,  Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  Cook,  JMr.  Beaterman,  Mr. 
Foreman,  Mr.  Super,  and  others,  what  do  you  think  of 
the  "Technical  Department"?  How  can  j'ou  help 
them  and  how  can  they  help  you?  You  were  making 
pulp  or  paper  before  many  of  them  left  high  school. 
You  must  have  had  some  ideas  and  found  some  inspir- 
ations in  that  time.  Send  them  in.  We'll  print  them 
and  pay  for  them  too. 


BOARD  POWERS  CHALLENGED 

A  direct  challenge  was  hurled  at  the  Hoard  of 
Commerce  in  Toronto  this  week  when,  with  the  object 
of  determining  whether  public  officials  under  the 
Combines  and  Fair  Prices  Act  of  1919  can  enforce 
an  order  affecting  the  disposal  or  sale  of  news- 
print manufactured  by  it,  the  Fort  Frances  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  issued  a  writ  against  the  Attorney 
(Tcncral  of  Canada,  tlic  Buard  of  Commerce  and  W.  F. 
O'Connor  and  James  Murdoek.  The  writ  is  endorsed 
as  follows. 

''The  plaintiff's  claim  against  the  Attorne.v-General 
is  for  a  declaration  that  neither  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce of  Canada,  nor  W.  F.  O'Connor  and  James 
Murdoek,  either  as  member.s  of  the  said  Board  of 
Commerce  or  as  individuals,  has  or  had  under  the 
Combines  and  Fair  Prices  Act,  1919,  or  under  the 
order  in  Council  of  29th  January,  1920,  P.C.  230,  any 
jurisdiction  or  authority  to  make  or  enforce  against 
the  plaintiff,  certain  alleged  orders  of  the  Board  of 
Commerce  of  Canada,  dated,  respectively',  March  4th 
aud  March  5th,  1920,  and  styled  orders  Nos.  6  and  9. 
respectively. 

"And  the  plaintiff's  claim  again.st  the  said  Board  of 
Conuncrcc  and  the  said  W.  F.  O'Coniior  and  Jas.  ]\Iur- 
dock,  is  for  an  injunction  restraining  tht'm,  and  each 
of  them,  from  enforcing  or  attempting  to  enforce 
against  the  plaintiff,  the  said  orders  or  either  of  them, 
and  from  making  or  enforcing  against  the  plaintiff 
any  orders  affecting  the  plaintiff  in  the  sale  and  dis- 
posal of  newsprint  manufactured  by  the  plaintiff. 

HIGHER  WOOD  PRICES  PREDICTED. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. — Thirty-five  dollar  jndpwood  next 
yaw  is  being  i)redicted  by  local  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facturers for  four-foot  Caiuidiau  peeled  wood.  .  E.  "W. 
Elsworth,  of  this  citj',  a  well  known  dealer  in  Cana- 
dian wood  among  the  mills  of  the  North  Country,  when 
asked  about  the  matter,  said  that  $29  is  now  being  paid 
for  this  wood,  and  expressed  the  possibility  of  wood 
going  to  $35  during  the  next  year  on  account  of  lahor 
conditions  and  wages. 
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Manufacture  of  Paper  Pulp  from  Flax  Straw 


How  Western  Canada 
Shortage  of 

111  prtvioiis  issues  of  tiic  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 
reference  lias  been  made  to  the  possibilities  of  using 
cereal  and  flax  straws  for  a  better  purpose  than  an 
occasional  illumination  of  the  landscape.  In  the  fol- 
lowing article,  Mr.  Ommaney  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  gives  some  important  data  relative  to  the 
supply  and  collection  of  new  material.  Incidental  to 
article  ]\Ir.  H.  N.  Lee,  formerly  microscopist  at  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada,  has  supplied 
photo-micrographs  of  the  fibre  mixtures  and  the  cross 
sections  of  the  paji.^rs  made  from  linen  rags  and  from 
flax  straw.  *  *  *  * 

The  demand  for  high  grade  paper  pulp  has  never 
been  greater  than  it  is  to-day,  current  demand  is  in 
excess  of  the  offered  supply,  and  prices,  higher  than 
ever  before,   are   decidedly   on   the  up-trend.     Mean- 


Can  Supplement  Present 
Paper  Pulp 

sume  some  20,000  acres  of  pulp  wood  limits  per  j'ear, 
in  which  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  takes 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years  to  grow  a  spruce  tree 
suitable  for  pulp  production.  Timber  limits  are  rapid- 
ly increasing  in  value,  and  with  the  rapid  depletion  of 
the  forests  lumbering  operations  must  every  year  go 
further  from  transportation  lines. 

Of  Direct  Interest  to  Western  Farmer. 

This  situation  is  of  direct  interest  to  the  Western 
farmer,  because  he  is  annually  wasting  about  one  mil- 
lion tons  of  raw  material  from  which  it  has  been  prov- 
ed that  a  paper  pulp  can  be  made  convertible  into  a 
high  grade  paper  comparing  well  with  the  linen  rag 
product,  for  which  price  and  demand  are  to-day  high- 
er than  ever  before.     The  material  referred  to  is  flax 


A  field  of  flax   in  Western    Canada. 


while  the  paper  industry  is  undergoing  a  boom,  an 
increase  of  as  much  a.s  one  hundred  per  cent  in  the 
higher  grades  of  paper  manufactui-e  in  Canada  being 
the  actual  experience  of  some  Canadian  manufactur- 
ers. On  the  American  Continent  the  demand  in  these 
lines  is  not  being  met  by  the  supply,  and  a  great  deal 
more  business  could  be  done  by  the  paper  manufac- 
turers if  the  raw  material  were  forthcoming. 

Cotton  rags  are  selling  as  high  as  fifteen  cents  a 
pound  ,and  high  quality  material  from  which  paper 
can  be  made  comparable  with  cotton  rag  content  paper 
should  readily  command  as  much  as  $300  per  ton.  The 
United  States  daily  consumes  over  1,000  tons  of  high 
grade  papers.  Canada  manufactures  about  250,000 
tons  of  high  grade  bleached  pulp,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  is  exported  to  United  States.  It  takes  some- 
what over  one  and  a  half  cords  of  pulpwood  to  make 
one  ton  of  pulp,  and  the  demands  on  our  forests  con- 


straw,  at  the  present  time  burned  and  wasted  wherever 
flax  is  grown  for  linseed,  the  straw  crop  therefore, 
representing  a  dead  loss  to  the  farmer.  In  the  191& 
i.ssue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statis- 
tics, published  by  the  Dominion  Government  at  Ot- 
tawa, we  read:  "Another  question  of  direct  economic 
interest  is  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  linseed  straw 
in  Western  Canada,  which  so  far  has  been  found  use- 
less, and  is  mostly  burned.  Any  use  that  could  be 
established  for  this  by-product,  ■v^hich  would  increase 
even  to  a  small  extent  the  total  money  yield  of  the 
crop  to  the  farmer  would  be  a  very  important  factor 
in  extending  the  cultivation  of  flax  throughout  larger 
areas  in  Canada." 

It  can  now  be  definitely  stated  that  such  a  use  for 
flax  straw  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  manufacture 
of  pulp  (bleached  and  unbleached  half  stuff)  for  eon- 
version   into  high    grade   jiajicrs.     All   that    is  required 
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is  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  in  the  col- 
lection and  delivery  of  straAv,  and  interest  of  the  ne- 
eessary  capital  to  organize  a  ncAv  industry  which  will 
revolutionize  the  flax-growing  problem  and  at  the 
same  time  stimulate  the  important  pajx-r  industry  of 
Canada  with  a  supply  of  high  quality  pulp. 

This  is  no  question  of  experiment.  That  stage  has 
been  passed,  and  production  on  a  semi-commercial 
scale  has  actually  becMi  accomplished.  Over  a  ton  <if 
unbleached  flax  straw  pulp  has  been  manufactured-, 
and  then  made  into  paper  in  two  paper  mills.  This 
was  submitted  to  various  large  paper  manufacturers 
for  their  opinion,  and  from  them  it  received  the  high- 
est commendation.  It  is  thought  that  the  following 
points  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  Western 
flax  grower  and  also  to  the  paper  manufacturer. 

Manitoba 

Year  Acres  Bu.  per 

acre 

1910 34,684  5.09 

1911 79,765  14.44 

1912 100.000  12.49 

1913 54,000  11.70 

1914 40,000  8.44 

1915 14,505  8.27 

1916 15,684  13.38 

1917 16,300  9.00 

1918 107,961  10.00 

1919 106.000  10.75 

Conditions  Essential  to  Successful  Manufacture. 

The  conditions  essential  to  the  successful  manufac- 
ture of  flax  pulp  are: —  (1)  Sufficient  quantity  of 
flax  straw.  (2)  Suitable  mill  locations.  (3)  Suit- 
able markets.  Dealing  with  each  of  these  headings, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  first  is  of  primary  importance, 
the  available  supply  of  the  basic  raw  material  straw, 
the  possibilities  of  collecting  that  supply,  and  the  price 
at  which  it  can  be  .so  collected,  are  factors  on  which 
depend  the  practical  commercial  possibilities  of  this 
development. 


Taking  first  the  available  supply,  we  find  that  there 
has  been  in  the  past  an  enormous  increase  in  flax 
acreage  in  the  West.  In  1870,  the  total  Canadian  crop 
was  118,044  bushels.  In  1903,  this  had  increased  to 
884,000  bushels,  and  this  increase  continued  up  to 
the  enormous  crop  of  25.978,00  bushels  in  1912.  The 
fall  in  prices  in  the  next  few  years  was  reflected  in 
diminished  production,  but  recovery  has  been  rapid, 
and  in  1918  a  crop  of  5,776,000  bushels  was  harvested 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  the  estimated  crop  for  1919 
being  7,117,000  bushels,  of  which  Saskatchewan  is  cre- 
dited with  nearly  4,600,000  bushels.  The  following 
table  gives  acreage  and  yields  for  the  Prairie  Provinces 
during  the  past  ten  years,  taken  from  volumes  of 
Census  and  Statistics  published  by  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Dominion  Government,  Ottawa. 


Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

Acres 

Bu.  per 
acre 

Acres 

Bu.   per 
acre 

Total  Acres 

396,230 

7.68 

14,300 

4.48 

445,214 

570,000 

11.25 

40,275 

10.39 

690,040 

1.463,400 

12.94 

111,400 

12.83 

1,674,800 

1.286.000 

11.24 

105,000 

11.00 

1.. 545,000 

958,000 

6.40 

80,000 

7.67 

1,078,000 

395,234 

13.30 

48,000 

13.96 

457,739 

542,034 

12.35 

95,063 

13.79 

652,781 

753,700 

6.25 

139,800 

7.00 

909,800 

840.957 

5.00 

95.920 

5.00 

1,044,838 

.841,000 

7.00 

99,000 

1.75 

1,046,000 

Bank   note    paper   from   linen   rag. 
Separated    fibres    magnified    20    times,     showing    a    smaU    a- 
mount   of   smaU    Ughter   fibres   due   to   breaking   down   of  whole 
fibres.      Fibres   can   be    measured   by   comparing   with   the   scale. 
Prepared    and    photographed    by    H.    N.    Lee. 


Crops  such  as  those  of  1918  and  1919,  would  each 
yield  over  1,000,000  tons  of  straw,  capable  of  produc- 
ing over  100.000  tons  of  pulp.  Canada  to-day  manu- 
factures annually  250,000  tons  of  high-grade  pulp, 
practically  all  for  export  to  the  U.  S.  A. 

Practically  all  of  this  flax  is  grown  for  linseed.  It 
is  well  known  that  flax  cultivation  for  this  purpose  is 
an  entirely  different  farming  proposition  from  grow- 
ing flax  for  fibre.  For  fibre  flax  a  special  seed  must 
be  selected,  and  the  crop  is  closely  sown  to  encourage 
long  slender  growth  of  straw  with  small  tops.  Special 
cultivation,  harvesting  methods  and  subsetiuent  treat- 
ment of  the  straw  must  be  resorted  to. 

The  question  of  growing  flax  for  fibre  to  replace 
the  great  shortage  from  which  Europe  is  now  suffer- 
ing, though  also  a  problem  of  the  first  importance  to 
the  Canadian  West,  is,  an  entirely  different  problem 
from  that  now  under  consideration,  viz: — utilization 
iif  the  present  supply  of  straw  for  paper  pulp.  With 
linseed  flax,  Canadian  common  seed  is  used  sparsely 
sown  to  encouraL'-e  plants  to  develop  large  tops;  the 
flax  is  cut  at  a  later  stage  of  its  growth,  and  thresh- 
ed for  its  .seed.  The  resulting  straw  is  too  .short, 
iiroken  and  l)rittle  for  use  in  the  textile  trades  and 
has  hitherto  been  piled  alongside  the  thresher  and 
burnt. 

Ordinary  Flax  Straw  Utilized, 

It  is  this  identical  straw,  just  as  it  is  to-day  piled 
from  the  thresher,  which  can  be  utilized  by  the  process 
now  described.  Emphasis  is  here  laid  .n  the  fact  that 
110  new  methods  of  flax  cultivation  are  involved.  The 
straw  of  the  flax  grown  to-day  from  Canadian  seed, 
under  Canadian  climatic  conditions  is  used,  .iust  as  it 
is  to-day  aeeuinulated  by  the  Western  farmer  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  linseed  flax  cultivation.  What  is 
required  is  co-operative  action  on  the  part  of  the  farm- 
er to  haul  and  deliver  the  straw  to  centrally  located 
tow  mills  at  reasonable  cost. 
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A  canvass  of  the  priucipal  flax  growing  farmers  will 
probablj'  be  undertaken  next  season,  to  determine  tlic 
possibilities  in  this  regard.  Clearly,  the  supply  of 
straw  and  its  cost  are  the  basic  factors  which  affect 
the  whole  commercial  possibilities. of  the  development. 
Saskatchewan  has  to-day  about  four  tnnes  the  comb- 
ined flax  acreage  of  the  other  provinces,  but  Manitoba 
is  also  interested,  having  over  100. ODO  acres  and  an 
average  yield  per  acre  more  than  one-third  greater  than 
Saskatchewan.  Manitoba  can  also  offer  strong  I'laims 
to  advantages  in  such  matters  as  transportation  facili- 
ties, labor,  freight  and  clicaji  ])owor.  This  leads  to 
Item  2  :— 


Sheaf   of    fla.x 
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Suitable  Mill  Locations. 

Figuring  conservatively,  it  takes  about  nine  tons 
of  air-dried  straw  to  produce  one  ton  of  flax  pulp. 
This  emphasizes  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  initial  cost  of  straw ;  it  also  clearly  shows  the 
impraeticability  of  hauling  straw  any  long  distance  to 
pulp  mills. 

The  difficulty  is  met  by  the  establishment  of  portable 
tow  mills,  where  shive  is  stripped  from  the  straw,  and 
pressed  into  baled  tOAV.  Again,  this  arrangement  adapts 
itself  admirably  to  existing  conditions  of  flax  cultiva- 
tion. Flax  is  essentially  a  migratory  crop,  and  these 
tow  mills  can  be  of  cheap  portable  construction,  dis- 
ti-ibuted    tlirougliout    flax  growing   areas,   and   able   to 
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ix  stiaw  pulp  ijuper,  showing'  separated  fibres 
'I'he  small,  lighter  colored  fibres  are  from  the  wood  and  parts 
of  the  flax  straw  other  than  the  bast.  The  bast  (linen)  fibres 
are    large    and    dark. 

I'repared    aiul    pliotographe.l    by    H.    X.    Lee. 

follow  the  movements  of  the  flax  centres  of  distribu- 
tion. In  some  cases,  the  tow  mills  may  be  individually 
owned  and  operated  by  the  farmer. 

A  tow  mill  would  lie  the  centre  of  collection  of  straw 
fiir  a  radius  of  about  ten  miles.  In  Manitoba  it  is 
tliought  that  one  and  a  half  tons  of  straw  should  be 
obtained  per  acre,  and  taking  an  average  yield  of  11 
liushels  ]ipr  acre,  we  find  that  a  point  shipping  33,000 
liushels  would  he.  a  centre  for  4,500  tons  of  straw.  As- 
suming now  a  pulp  mill  capacity  of  20  tons  a  day,  or 
say,  6.000  tons  ])er  annum,  this  would  call  each  year 
fni-   about    18.000   tons    of   tow.    which    in    turn    require 
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."Section    of   linen    ratr   bank    note    paper   'x200)    cut    "acres 
machine  direction,   showing  general  distribution   of  fibres. 
Prepared    and    photographed    by   H.    N.    T^ee. 
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large   "linen"   fibres,   many  of  which  appear 
md    photographed    by    H.    X.    l.ee. 


54,000  tons  of  straw,  the  reduftiou  in  process  of  manu- 
facture of  raw  material  to  finished  product  being  about 
in  the  ratio  3  to  1  to  0,32.  Such  a  plant  would  there- 
fore require  to  feed  it  some  ten  tow  mills,  eaeh  yielding 
0,400  tons  of  straw  per  annum.  In  Manitoba,  locations 
such  as  Winnipeg,  "Winkler,  Rosenfeld,  Marquette  and 
Kaleida  are  flax  shipjiing  jioints  suitable  for  mill  loca- 
tions, and  farther  west,  Brandon.  Melita.  and  mniierous 
other  locations,  could  be  developed. 

After  threshing  and  freezc-\ip,  the  farmers  would 
haul  straw  to  the  tow  mills.  This  they  should  be  able 
to  do  at  a  reasonable  price  per  ton,  as  they  would  secure 
a  market  for  what  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  and  em- 
(iloyment  for  horses,  help,  and  equiiunent  which  other- 
wise must  be  maintained  in  idleness  or  only  iiartially 
employed. 

The  Establishment  of  Tow  Mills. 
The  establishment  of  these  tow^  mills  will  also  tend  to 
stabilize  labor,  and  encourage  increased  flax  produc- 
tion. Flax  is  a  crop  that  has  special  attractions  for  the 
farmer,  in  that  it  is  (1)  A  late  crop — (can  be  put  in  in 
a  backward  season)  (2)  Hardy  airainst  wireworm — 
(crood  on  new  breakingl.  (3)  Less  bulky  than  grain — 
("cheaper  to  transport  to  railroad.)  (4)  A  good  crop 
for  heavy  soils. 

The  old  tradition  that  soil  is  in.iured  by  flax,  and  that 
flax  cannot  be  successfully  grown  on  the  same  soil  sev- 
eral years  in  succession  without  the  appearance  of 
"Flaxwilt,"  has  been  exploded  with  the  di*;covery  that 
the  disease  <u-iginatcs  in  the  seed,  and  ha.s  nothing  to  do 
with  soil  depletion.  It  has',  in  fact,  been  demonstrated 
that  an  average  crop  of  flax  uses  less  total  plant  food 
per  acre  than  a  crop  of  wheat  or  oats.  The  remedy  fo' 
"Flaxwilt"  appears  to  lie  in  the  careful  sflcction  oi 
seed. 

Fulp  Mill  Locations. 
Tn  Manitoba,  with  tow  mill  locations  as  indicate'l 
above,  the  logical  location  for  the  imlo  mill  appears  h- 
be  Winnipcir.  the  essential  renuirements  of  L'ood  watc 
supiily.  iiower,  and  good  collectinir  and  distributing; 
channels  being  fully  met  at  that  point.  Followinir  do- 
vclrnment  in  other  districts  and  provinces,  such  points 
as  Saskatoon,  Medicine  Hat.  Moose  Jaw  and  Regina 
woulil  undoubtedly  become  centres  for  pulp  mills,  the 
pros  and  cons  of  cost  of  materials,  construction  of  raw 
materials  and  finished  product,  requiriiiir  careful  con- 
sideration in  each  case. 


(linen)  fibres  are  large,  wood  and  other  fibre."  iire  siikiII  .uid 
usuallv  flattened  and  do  not  show  distinctly.  Note  cracks  In 
bast  fibres,  showing  beginning  of  separation  of  fibre,  probably 
due    to    beating. 

Prepared    and    pliotograpli.d    lj>     M.    N.    I,ee. 

Suitable  Markets, 

.\s  already  slated,  at  no  time  lias  the  demand  for 
high  grade  paper  pulp  been  greater  than  it  is  today. 
Fl^x  fibre  is  very  long  and  slender,  resembling  cotton 
fibre,  the  raw  material  having  a  length  of  from  7  to  ').'> 
inches,  and  an  ultimate  length  after  iiiaiiufacture  of 
1.18  inches.  Bleached  pulji  )irodiiced  from  it  is  com- 
jiarable  with  pulp  made  from  a  fair  grade  of  cotton 
rags.  Rags  today  cost  15  cents  a  pound,  and  bleached 
flax  pull)  should  sell  at  $300  per  ton.  From  it  high- 
grade  papers  for  writing,  bond.  deed,  and  fine  corres- 
pondence, can  be  manufactured. 

Assuming  a  conservatively  high  figure  for  initial  co-t 
of  straw,  and  making  no  allowance  for  by-products  such 
as  seed,  shives  for  caftle-feed:  briqtietted  shives  for 
fuel,  all  of  which  arc  recoverable  from  tow  mills,  and 
are  marketable,  it  is  thought  that  tlic  cost  of  iiroduction 
today  should  not  exceed  $200  per  ton.  The  market 
exists,  and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  expansion  of  that 
market  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  increase 
of  pojjulation  in  the  West,  and  the  ultimate  expansion 
of  Canadian  jiaper  mills  to  meet  the  demands  of  that 
poj)iiIatinn. 

Details  of  Plants,  Processes,  etc. 

A  tow  mill  instalhition  will  consist  (if  portable  corru- 
gated iron  and  sled  liiiiiding>  for  lujilcr  and  engine 
houses,  machinery  building,  and  storage  warehouse  for 
tow.  About  80  h.)).  is  required  to  run  mills  .and  enough 
short  straw,  weeds  and  refuse  are  available  to  supply 
all  fuel.  The  tow  re(|nired  is  three-run  tow,  65  per  cent 
fibre  made  in  .tlireebrake  mill,  and   the  machiiierv  in- 
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Flax  straw  paper  cut  In  "cross"  direction,  showing  the  narrow 
canal  and  characteristic  markings  of  the  flax  bast  fibre  when 
cut    lengthwise. 

Prepared    and    photographed    by    H.    .V.    Lee. 
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cludi's  separator  to  recover  seed  from  brakes,  one  self- 
feedei",  three  shakers  and  kickers,  and  one  press.  Tow 
mills  would  run  nine  to  ten  months  of  the  year,  and 
each  would  employ  one  foreman  and  about  eight  labor- 
ers. Straw  can  be  stacked  in  the  open,  requiring  about 
750  cu.  ft.  of  space  per  ton,  but  warehouse  space  must 
be  provided  for  several  days'  output  of  tow,  which  oc- 
cupies about  9  cu.  ft.  per  ton. 

Pulp  Mills. 

Pulp  mills  would  comprise  the  usual  corrugated  iron 
and  steel  buildings,  and  plant  would  occupy  some  90,- 
000  sq.  feet  of  land,  and  would  include  in  its  machinery 
(&)  2  Digesters,  (b)  Washing  Machine  (4  diffusers"), 
(c)  Bleaching  Equipment  (2  vats),  (d)  3  Patent  wet 
machines.  (e~i  Recovery  system,  com]irising  an  Evapor- 
ator, an   Incinerator  and  2  ^lelt  furnaces,    (f)  a  Caus- 


ticLzing  equipment,  and  (g)  a  Sewage  system  to  carry 
off  liquor.  The  buildings  reqiiired  are  one  for  main 
plant,  one  for  recovery  sj'stem,  and  one  for  power 
house.  Such  a  plant  would  employ  about  150  men,  and 
pure  water  at  the  rate  of  5,000  gallons  per  ton  of  pulp 
must  be  available. 

The  power  consumption  of  the  mill  may  be  classified 
under  four  headings,  viz.  (a)  Cooking,  (b)  Running 
Machinery,  (c)  Recovery  system,  and  (d)  Heating  sys- 
tem, and  a  20  ton  per  day  capacity  will  require  about 
1,000  h.p.  to  operate.  The  raw  materials  entering  into 
the  manufacture  are.  Lime  (650  pounds  per  ton  of 
pulp)  Salt  cake  (350  pounds  per  ton  of  pulp  to  replace 
15  per  cent  loss  on  each  cycle  of  operations),  and 
Bleaching  Powder  (200  pounds). 

In  operating,  10  to  15  pounds  of  tow  per  cu.  ft.  of  di- 
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gestor  lipaae  may  lie  nbtaiiii'd.  depeudiug  on  whether 
unbroken  bales  or  loose  tow  i-an  be  used  .  the  liquor 
ratio  in  the  dig:estor  being  about  4  to  1,  or  O.iiO  gallons 
of  liquor  per  pound  of  flax  t(5w.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  above  are  estimated  figures,  based  on 
aerai-commercial  experiment,  and  may  require  revision 
as  result  of  experience  on  large  commereial  si-aln. 

Tests  of  Linen  Rag,  and  Flax  Straw  Papers 

Test  I  1 1 


Tensile    strength,    lbs.    per    ineli 

Machine    Direction 

Cross   Direction 
Folding  strength,  double    folds. 

Machine   Direction 

Cross    Direction 
Bursting  strength,  lbs. 
Thickness,  inches 
Strength  Ratio 
Stretch,  per  cent 

Machine  Direction 

('ross  Direction 


r— 1   ^- 
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:U 
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20 

IS 

ll.'iO 
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66.6 

62.4 

.003S 

.oo.sr 

1.7.') 
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.") 

4 

8.8 
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GOVERNMENT  IXTEKESTED. 

Appropos  of  the  foregoing  article  is  the  following 
despatch,  dated  March  26th,  from  Ottawa,  saying  that 
^Ir.  Glass,  of  Middlesex  East,  who  has  r:\ised  the  (pies- 
tion  of  flax  production  in  previous  sessions,  urged  in 
a  resolution  which  he  submitted  to  the  House,  the  es- 
tablishment of  exi)erimental  and  demonstration  sta- 
tions; scientific  standardization  and  grading,  and  en- 
couragement in  the  perfection  of  nicclianical  applian- 
ces for  liarvesting  the  crop. 

The  R€.solution  Carried. 

Mr.  Glass'  resolution  advo<-a1cd  the  dcxclopiMcnt  of 
the  production  of  flax,  henij)  and  oiiicr  lilnes  for 
which  the  soil  and  climatic  ((uulitions  of  different 
l)arts  of  the  Dominion  have  |irnved  their  suitability. 
The  resolution  stated  that  national  economics  dmiand 
ed  the  fullest  tleveloiimenl  id'  the  luitural  ivsoui-ces 
of  the  Dominion.  It  mentioned  that  propagaiula  wagcil 
during  the  war  for  iin-reased  i)roduction  prodin-ed  a 
stimulus  that  justifies  a  continuance  ui'  similar  efforts. 
especially  as  regards  pi-oducts  of  the  soil. 

The   methods   which    Mr.    Glass   recommends    in    his 


resolution  for  developing  the  production  of  flax  and 
hemp  are  by  establishing  experimental  and  demon- 
stration stations  convenient  to  the  area  within  which 
sui  h  fibres  have  been  successfully  grown,  so  that 
scientific  instruction  may  be  given  to  growers;  by 
lending  such  encouragement  as  may  be  needful  to  the 
perfecting  of  mechanical  a|)plianees  for  harvesting 
the  crop;  by  .scientific  standardization  and  grading 
of  seed  and  fibres;  by  competent  direction  and  en- 
couragement in  order  that  the  produidion  of  these  fib- 
res may  be  extended  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  Dom- 
inion wherein  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  justified 
I  he  ex])ectations  that  they  may  be  successfully  grown; 
and  by  continuing  and  further  extending  such  encour- 
agement as  may  be  necessary  to  develop  the  spinning 
industry  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Glass  sai<l  the  farmer  should  also  be  convinced 
that  the  growing  of  flax  was  injurious  to  the  soil., 
in  the  j)ast  year  Canada  has  shown  that  it  could  eom- 
|)ete  with  any  other  country  in  the  world  in  the  matter 
of  producing  good  flax-seed.  lie  commended  the  work 
(lone  by  the  departnu'nt  of  Agriculture  in  grading  seed 
and  in  taking  up  this  important  phase  of  the  industry 
with  Great  Britain.  It  was  now  possible  when  buying.' 
seed  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  producer  and  also  the 
authority  which  had  been  responsible  for  the  testing 
ami  grading  of  the  seed. 

The  gi-owing  of  flax,  Mr.  Glass  said,  could  be  made 
]>rofitable:  and  he  instanced  experiments  made  in  this 
rcgai'd  in  the  country  of  Carleton,  Out.  The  soil  and 
idimatic  conditions  in  Canada  were  pecidiarly  fitted 
lo  the  growing  of  flax.  The  head  of  the  Belfast  Knit- 
ting ilills;  the  chief  industry  of  this  sort  in  Ireland, 
was  arranging,  Mr.  Glass  understood,  for  the  cultiv- 
alion  of  some  2,000  acres  of  flax  in  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec This  might  eventually  mean  that  the  mills  of 
this  gieat  comijany  would  be  moved  to  Canada,  because 
half  of  Irelands  ex)iort  was  to  the  United  States,  and 
it  would  be  well  to  have  the  mills  near  the  raw  mat- 
erial. Mr.  Glass  said  that  the  utilization  of  the  flax 
sti'aws  <d'   Western  Canada   should  also   be  developed. 

Mr.  (Jlass  roncluded  with  a  warning  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  a  stop  must  be  put  to  the  exodus  from  Gov- 
ernment departments  of  men  highly  trained  in  spec- 
ial subjects,  who  were  paid  by  the  Government  not 
ncarl.N'  so  nuicb  as  they  could  get  elsewhere.  Mr. 
(ilass  mentioned  the  case  of  an  expert  in  the  cultiv- 
ation of  riax  who  had  left  the  De|)artment  of  Agri- 
culture to  woi-k  foi-  a  small  flax  mill.  This  little  mill 
ci)uld  affoi'd  to  ])ay  him  a  larger  salary  than  he  got 
I'roMi  Ihc  ( ioxcrinnent. 

Government  Assisting. 

Dr.  S.   F.   Tolmie.   ^linister  of  Agriculture,  assured 

.Mr.  Glass  that  the  (iovernment  was  fully  alive  to  the 

imjiortance  of  developing  flax  and  liem)i  production. 

The  Government  had  established  at  the  ('entral  Experi- 


i<s"    direction    (x20n)    showing    in- 
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mental  Farm  a  mill  for  carrying  on  experiments  in 
c'onectiou  with  flax.  Ottawa  had  been  chosen  lor  this 
work,  beeanse  it  was  thuutiht  to  be  wise  to  have  it 
done  under  the  eye  nf  the  director  at  tlie  Central 
Experimental  Farm. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  liere,  said  Dr.  Tdl- 
mie,  had  been  the  collection  of  some  very  valuable  in- 
formation, which  gave  an  excellent  idea  of  flax  and 
hemp  production  all  over  Canada.  He  mentioned  that 
the  l)est  flax  section  for  this  province  was  in  south- 
western Ontario.  The  province  of  Quebec  was  also 
a  great  flax  producer.  The  Maritime  Provinces  pro- 
duced flax,  and  a  certain  section  of  British  Columbia 
was  also  suitable  for  this  crop,  l)esides  several  large 
sections  in  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

Dr.  Tolmie  stated  that  experimental  work  was  being 
carried  on  looking  to  the  development  and  perfection 
of  machines  used  in  connection  with  the  flax  and  hemp 
industries.  This  was  very  important  if  the  Canadian 
product  Avas  to  compete  successfully  in  the  world 
markets,  because  labor  could  be  secured  more  cheaply 
in  other  countries  than  in  Canada.  Canadian  seed, 
lie  said,  had  been  able  to  compete  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  witli  tlie  best  seed  there,  and  flax  from 
Canada  Avas  selling  in  Belgium,  France  and  Ireland. 
There  is  a  good  market  for  tlie  Canadian  product  in 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Tolmie  assured  the  mover  of  the  resolution  that 
the  Government  would  take  his  recommendations  into 
consideration.  Close  attention  was  being  given  to 
the  grading  of  fibre  and  seed.  With  regard  to  the 
exhaustion  of  land,  through  the  growth  of  flax  and 
hemp  the  ]\Iinistei'  expressed  the  view  that  this  could 
be  prevented  by  a   proper  rotation  of  crops. 


TWENTY  SEVEN  NEW  PAPER  MILLS! 

An  American  contcniixirary  |)rints  liic  following  list 
of  new  mills  which  will  be  Huilt  within  the  next  two 
.vears : 

0.  B.  Andrews  Paper  Mill  ('om|iany,  Cluittanooga, 
Tenn.,  test  board;  Apex  Paper  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, New  Orleans,  La.,  news  print ;  Brockville  Paper 
Manufacturing  Compan.y,  Brockville,  Ontario,  paper; 
Canadian  Box  Board  Company,  Toronto,  Ontario,  box 
board;  Castanca  Paper  Comjjany,  Lockhaven,  Pa., 
book;  Chillicothe  Paper  Company,  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
book;  Cincinnati  Paper  Board  Company,  Lockland, 
Ohio,  board;  Clark  Brotliers,  Bear  River,  Nova  Scotia, 
sulphate;  Crown-Willamette  Paper  Company,  West 
Lynn,  Ore.,  news  print ;  George  W.  Diamond,  Depere, 
Wis.,  board;  Eagle  Paper  Box  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
board;  Fort  Howard  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  tissue ;  Great  Lake  Pulj)  and  Paper  Coni- 
])any,  Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  news  print;  M.  G.  Henry, 
P.  0.  Box  1538,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  paper ;  Hoskin  .Mot - 
ainville  Paper  Company,  Menominee,  Mich.,  paper;  In- 
ternational Paper  Companj',  Three  Rivers,  Quebec, 
news  print;  McGillion,  Asmulii  Company,  Menasha, 
Wis.,  tissue;  ]\Ianis1ii|nc  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
]\Iaiiistique,  Mich.,  papci';  Oneida  Paper  (Company, 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  lightweight  si)ecialties ;  Pesh. 
tigo  Pulp  and  Paper  Comi)any,  Peshtigo,  Wis.,  tissue; 
Price  Bros.,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Saguenay,  Quebec,  news 
print ;  Pride  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Tomaliawk 
City,  Wis.,  catalogue  paper;  Red  River  Paper  Mills, 
Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada,  paper;  Sweet  Brotliers.  Phoe- 
nix, N.  Y.,  specialties;  Spalding  Logging  Company, 
Salem,  Ore.,  news  print;  Springles  Mills,  York.  Pa., 
board;  Washington  Pulp  and  Paper  Corporation.  Port 


Angeles,  Wash.,  paper. 

Aside  from  these  new  mills  other  mills  throughout 
the  country  are  increasing  their  production  by  the 
installation  of  new  machines.  New  book  machines, 
for  instance,  will  be  installed  within  the  next  two 
years  having  a  dailx'  ra|)acity  of  about  five  linndred 
tons. 

The  following  Ixiok  mills  are  among  those  which 
will  install  these  new  machines: 

Berg.strom  Paper  Company,  Neenah,  Wis 1 

Castanea   Paper   Company,  Lockhaven,   Pa 4 

Chillicothe  Paper  Company,  Chillicote,  Ohio    ...     1 

Crocker  Burbank  and  Co.,  Pitchburg,  Mass 1 

Fitchburg  Paper  Company.  Fitchburg,  Mass    ...      1 
Hoskin    Moruinville    Paper    Company,    Menominee. 

Mich 1 

International    Paper   Company 1 

Kimberly  Clark,  Appleton,  Wis 2 

Mead  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Chillicothe,   Ohio     2 

Oxford  Paiier  (Company,  Rumford,  Me 1 

Provincial    Paper    Mills   Company,      Mille      Roche, 

Ontario,  Can 3 

S.  D.  Warren,  Cumberland  Mills,  Me 1 

Twenty-seven  news  print  machines  will  be  installed 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  within  the  next  two 
years.  These  new  machines  will  have  a  capacity  of 
more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  tons  daily.  A 
Complete  list  of  the  com])anies  which  will  install  these 
new  machines,  as  shown  by  the  facts  compiled  by  the 
News  Print  Sci'vice  Bureau,  is  as  follows: 

Abitibi  Pul]i  and  Paper  Compan.v,  Ltd 3 

Consolidated  Water  PoAver  and  Paper  Company   .  .      1 

Crown-Willamette  Paper   Company 1 

Ciichnoc  Paper  Company 1 

Escanaba  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 2 

Great  Lakes  Paper   Companj^   (Port  Arthur)    ....     2 
International  Paper  Company  (Three  Rivers)    ...     4 

Laurentide  Company 2 

Manisticiue  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1 

Menominee  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1 

Ontario  Paper  Company 1 

Price  Brothers  and  Co 5 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 2 

Washington  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1 

In  addition  to  these  new  machines  there  are  others 
not  listed  making  board  and  other  grades  of  paper. 
Besides  this  there  is  the  vast  amount  of  equipment  of 
all  kinds  for  pulp  and  paper  mills  which  is  needed  to 
speed  up  production  and  to  replace  old  equipment  so 
that  the  mills  can  run  at  full  capacit.y.  Every  ma- 
chine shoji  which  makes  paper  mill  e(|uipment  is  busy 
night  and  day.  This  means  that  the  members  of  the 
allied  trades,  as  well  as  the  paper  manufacturers  and 
paper  dealers,  are  enjoying  the  greatest  piosperity  in 
the  history  of  this  industry. 


SPANISH  RIVER  MEETING. 

Till-  date  of  the  sjiccial  meeting  of  Sjianish  River 
Pulp  and  Pa]H'r  Co.  to  cleai-  off  the  dividends  owing 
on  the  ])referred,  etc.,  will  he  held,  it  is  learned,  on 
April  20.  The  present  plan  seems  to  be  to  pay  $40 
a  share  in  extra  preferred  stock  and  give  $2  in  cash, 
thus  paying  up  to  June  30,  1920. 


The  Beaver  Cove  Lumber  and  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  are 
turning  out  pul))  regularly  at  their  Beaver  Cove  plant. 
Shipments  ha\e  been  made  to  Australia  and  Japan, 
and  these  shipments  will  increase  as  the  mill  gets  into 
the  running. 
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British    Trade     News  Japan  are  helping  the  markets  and  efforts  are  being 

made  to  get  supplies  of  pulp  from  Canada  and  Scan- 

BRITISH    MILLS    INCREASE    PRICE    OF    NEWS-  rlinavia,  an  import  duty  of  .i  per  .-f-nt  home  oharped 

PRINT  ""  ^''l  eargoes. 

I  KioiM  Our  London  Convsnondent)  ,    '"    ^'raiice    the    new.sprint    s,-an-ity    still    continues, 

-.r       i'  <■    1,...,,  ""^    "°    detinite    arranprenient    ha.s    yet    been    reached 

,,,,  .             ,,     ,,                       I^on.lon,  March  (,.  1920  about  ceasing  pnldirat ion  on   -Mondavs.     Most  of  the 

,  llus    month    the    pru-o    ot    newspnnt    goes    up    ly,  newspapers  are   redn.-ed  to  the   bare  limit   of  a  sheet 

ecus   per   pound.    Tho   aniiowneement    has   been   made  «„,!  the  reduction    must   have  a   telling   effect  on   the 

by  the  Hr.t.sl,  null  o^nnM•s.  and  ,t  was  t.dly  expeeted.  .....^in^ry  trades.     Kfforts  are  now  being  made  to  in- 

huleed    I  am  surprised  .t  was  not^ advanced  a  month  erease  the  prices  of  the  newspapers-or  to  fix  a  min- 

lu?-,-     I'/''"'  T''  "Lf"'"^""  '•'^  ^'/-  9'''^^  V'l^^'-'  °i-  imum  for  the  .sale  of  weeklies  and  dailies  at  not  less 

144  6s.  .Sd.  per  ton.     The  pre-war  price  was  2  cents  than  20  centimes. 

per  pound,  or  about  £10  a  ton.  and  the  controlled  price  "                           Pulp  Prices 

during  the  war  was  about  the  same  as  it  is  today.  p,;,,,  „f  „„,,,  ,,,,  „„,,,t^i„  t'odav-there  is  a  con- 

No  reduction  m  the  size  of  newspapers  has  commenced,  ti„u.,i  ,ise.    The  .lomand  for  sulphit'e  is  good,  but  the 

but   there  is  a   movement  all   round    to    increase    their  po^njo,,  ^f  ground  wood  is  ..ausing  considerable  anxiety 

prices   owing   to    the     increased    cost    ot     production,  to  buyers  and  .sellers  alike.     Prices  at  present  in   Lon- 

Small  newspapers  in  the  Provinces,  it  is  contemplated,  f|o,j  .,„,  .,hout  as  follows  — 

will  be  tthe  fir.st  to  be  affected  by  the  world  short-  Good  qualitv  sulphite tr.O     0     0 

age  ot  newsprint.     At  the  present  moment  they  are  Easy  bleaching  sulidiite 45     0    0 

not   touched,   except   that   they  are   paying   more   for  News  sulphite                                          40     0    0 

their  newsprint,  but  dealers  fear  that  these  provincial  Unbleached  soda 41  10    0 

newspapers  are  in  for  a  bad  time  and  they  are  trying  i^^^^^  j^j-aft  unbleached 34     0    0 

to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.     At  the  prices  of  pulp  Grouudwood,  moist.  .    .  .    .  .    .  .    '.'.        15     0     0 

today,  and  in  P>bruary  last,  it  is  marvellous  how  the  Groundwood'  drv                                     26  10     0 
British   mills   warded   off   increased    prices    until    this  j,^  connection  witli  raw'materials.'chemicals  are  in 
niontli.  good  demand  and  the  markets  are  bare.     Prices  show 
What  the  Ptess  Say.  an  upward  tendency  all  round,  a  jioint  which  is  not 
The  "Western  Mail,"  an   influential  paper  among  going  to  help  the  jiaper  market. 
the  thriving  centres  of  Cardiff,  makes  some  comment  German  Paper. 
this  week  on  the  paper  shortage.     The   Editor  says  Small  supplies  are  coming  into  the  British  market, 
that  outside  the  newspaper  woi-ld  people  are  asking  German  newsprint  today  is  1.15  per  cent  above  the 
why  is  there  this  shortage  of  pajun-;  why  should  there  1913-14  quotations.  Their  pulp  prices  are  tlso  up  on  a 
be  a  greater  shortage  now  than  during  the  war  period  high  level,  but  it  is  comewhat  difficult  owing  to  the 
when   shipping   was   so   scarce   and   labor   so   difficult  rate  of  exchange  and  the  unsettled  positions  to  get  at 
to  obtain?    The  reason  is  .simple.     Canada,  from  which  the  actual  cost  of  German  sulphite  per  ton. 
country  we  used  to  secure  large  supplies,  is  not  exporting  Paper  Imports 
to    this    country     the     Americans    taking     everything  During   the   past    we.'k   .",00   toJis  of  paper,   mostly 
on  this  side.     The  American,  and  consumers  in  other  newsprint,   was   landed   from   Germanv.     This  is   the 
countries,    are    also   going    to    our    biggest    provider,  fjj.j,t  decent  consignment  received  since  war  ended. 
Sweden,  for  pulp.    Many  of  the  mills  which  manufac-  Comparing  the  imports  of  paper  during  Februarv 
tured  newsprint  m  pre-war  days  are  now  manufactur-  .^^jth   those   of  Januarv   there   is   a    decrease   of   7,700 
mg  paper  of  a  superior  quality  for  which  there  is  an  tons  and  in  the  reports  of  British  mills  there  was  also 
illimitable  demand.     But  this  is  not  the  only  trouble.  ^   decrease  of  2,100  tons.     We   have  now  reached   a 
Labor  troubles  have  brought  about  a  scarcity  of  pulp  p„i„t   showing   decreased   imjiorts,   decreased   exports, 
and  unless  a   way  out  is  discovered  newspaper  pro-  .^.^^     a     substantial     decrease      in      raw      materials 
pnetors  will  be  hard  pressed  for  another  12  months  ^^  the  past  two     months     trading.       The     imports, 
to  bring  out  their  publications.    The  only  solution  for  j^owever,    are    slightly     above     those      of      February 
newspapers  the  world  over  is  to  reduce  sizes  and  so  „j;  1919.    Here  we  .see  the  material  effect  Canada  and 
economize   raw   material.      Though  the   labor   trmibles  Newfoundland  have  on  the  market.     No  supplies  are 
m  Canada  in  the  pulp  industry  have  been  small,  this  ..oming  from  the  Dominion  and  this  accounts  for  the 
statement    by    the    "Western    Mail"    shows    that    big  reduced  returns, 
owners  of  newspapers  are  beginning  to  realize  their  il»jjg  Pulp  Market. 
position  in  this  country.  ^j^^^.^   -^  ^^  improvement  to  announce,  the   market 
French  and  Australian  Scarcity.  being  unsettled  for  sellers  and  buyers  alike.     The  de- 
News  has  reached  London  that  the  scarcity  of  news-  ™«"fl  exceeds  the  supply.     Bleached  sulphite  is  £60 
print  in  France  and  Australia  is  also  being  felt  very  >»  ^o"  f"'l  e^^y  l.leaching  £oO     Such  prices  are  records 
considerablv.     Australia    is   one    of    those    countries  '""^  they  will  go  higher.     Mechanical  at  £19  to  £20 
which  depended  largely  in   the   past  on  the  products  ^  ton  is  scarce.     News  sulphite  is  up  to  £47  a  ton, 

of  British  and   other  mills  and   they  are   feeling  the  

shortage  very  keenly  today.    Mills  here  had  distribut-  FROM  THREE  RIVERS. 

ing  centres  in  Australia,  with  the  result  that  highest  Word  was  received  on  Monday  that  the  largo  plant 

freight  and  insurance  rates,  added  to  the  scarcity  of  of  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  which 

shipping  between  England  and  Australia,  have  inislicd  is   built    on    Baptist   Island,    was   in    danger    of   being 

up  prices.    The  Australian  never  contemplated  eularg-  flooded.     If  the  water  rose   another  eighteen  inches, 

ing  his  paper  manufacture,  with  the  result  that  today  the  plant  would  have  to  shut  down.    Fortunately  the 

he  sees  the  results  of  his  wasted  time.     Germany  and  ice  jam  at  Portneuf  broke  and  the  situation  is  easier. 
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NEW   BRUNSWICK   TIMBER   DEAL    EXPECTED. 

Some  action  in  I'egard  to  the  development  of  the 
Grand  Falls  on  the  St.  John  River  in  New  Brunswick, 
the  biggest  water  power  in  Eastern  Canada,  is  expect- 
ed to  take  place  shortly,  and  is  likely  to  embrace  a 
proposition  to  include  the  taking  over  of  the  extensive 
timber  lands  of  the  New  Brunswick  Railway  Land  Co., 
Limited,  ill  wliich  connection  it  is  said  that  some  -tS.- 
000.000  will  be  paid  for  rights  in  connection  with  the 
timber  limits  of  the  company's  holdings,  which  in 
all  amount  to  1,647,772  acres,  and  which  are  largeh'  in 
the  district  of  Grand  Falls. 

The  Grand  Falls  are  at  present  under  lease  to  a  syn- 
dicate which  has  been  controlled  by  the  International 
Paper  Co.  interests  and  the  estate  of  the  late  Sir  "Wil- 
liam Van  Home,  who  have  posted  $60,000,  which  must 
be  forfeited  unless  development  to  the  extent  of  not 
less  than  .$100,000  has  been  carried  on  in  a  "bona  fide" 
manner  within  one  year  of  the  return  of  peace  follow- 
ing the  war.  This  period  will  elapse  on  January  10th, 
1921.  It  is  said  that  the  International  Co.  is  not  pre- 
jiared  to  go  on  with  the  development  and  are  likely  to 
dispose  of  tlieir  interests. 


BEAVER  BOARD  IMPROVING  MILLS 

Since  the  acquisition  of  The  Tonawanda  Board  and 
Paper  Co.  by  the  Beaver  Board  Companies  several 
thousand  dollars  have  been  spent  on  improvements. 
The  Beaver  Board  Companies  officially  took  over  this 
])lant  about  the  middle  of  August,  1919,  and  at  that 
time  the  average  daily  production  of  chip  and  con- 
tainer board  and  special  papers,  was  less  than  110  tons. 
At  the  present  time  the  mill  is  averaging  better  than 
140  tons  daily  and  with  the  installation  of  additional 
new  machinery  and  equipment  the  mill  under  the  neM' 
management  will  be  producing  200  tons  dail}'. 

The  Beaver  Board  Companies  have  completely  over- 
hauled this  mill  which  is  now  known  as  the  Tonawan- 
da Division.  The  mill  has  been  painted  inside  and  out, 
new  roofs  have  been  put  on  over  the  stock  and  better 
rooms.  A  new  two  story  addition,  40'  x  lOO'has  been 
constructed  which  will  be  used  for  machine  shop  and 
store  room.  All  machinery  and  equipment  have  been 
painted  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
power  plant. 

Although  the  mill  itself  is  more  than  15  years  old, 
the  2-five  cylinder  machines,  trimming  97  and  120 
inches  respectively  are  in  unusually  good  condition. 
The  120-inch  machine  is  equipped  with  seventy-eight 
dryers  and  the  smaller  97"  machine  has  ninety-one. 
Ti'n  more  dryers  are  to  be  added  to  each  machine  and 
the  speed  of  machines  increased. 

It  is  also  contemplated  equipping  the  mill  with 
electricity  throughout  and  doing  away  with  steam  en- 
tirely, except  that  necessary  for  the  drying  process. 
Even  though  electrically  driven  paper  machines  have 
not  been  used  extensively  heretofore,  the  several  mills 
which  are  now  operating  entirely  by  electric  power 
find  it  a  decided  advantage  over  steam.  Ths  electric 
driven  machine  has  been  made  possible  only  recently 
liy  the  development  of  a  unique  and  practical  con- 
troller. The  paper  machine  driven  direct  from  an 
electric  motor  does  away  with  slipping  belts  and  de- 
cided changes  in  spsed.  These  factors  in  the  paper 
mill  cause  great  losses  in  time  and  money  and  greatly 
increase  the  percentage  of  "broke." 

Because  of  the  groat  demand  for  Beaver  products 
tlic    box    department    will    probably    be    diScontiiiuc'l 


in  the  near  future  and  the  entire  production  of  the 
two  machines  will  be  used  for  Beaver  Board.  To  take 
care  of  this  a  laniinator  and  other  necessar  yequipment 
is  being  installed  which  will  soon  be  in  operation. 

This  "mill  employs  about  three  hundred  men  and 
is  one  of  the  leading  mills  in  this  locality.  It  is  ad- 
vantageousl.y  located  for  the  receiving  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  the  shipment  of  the  finished  products.  It 
has  dockage  on  two  sides,  the  Niagara  River  and  the 
Canal  and  with  switches  accommodating  more  than 
twenty  cars. — N. 


COMMERCIAL  USES  OF  BIRCH. 

Many  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  others  are  interested 
in  uses  for  the  hard  woods  in  mixed  forest  stands. 
Birch  is  the  most  important  of  the  non-coniferous  trees. 

The  bulk  of  birch  lumber  sold  is  sweet  birch  (Betula 
lenta),  and  this  is  the  material  that  is  largely  used  for 
hardwood  flooring  and  furniture.  Yellow  birch 
(Betula  lutea)  has  a  wider  range  of  distribution,  is 
used  for  wood  distillation  and  often  substituted 
for  sweet  birch.  White  birch,  (Betula  alba 
var.  papyrifera)  is  the  commonest  species  of  the  three, 
but  does  not  usually  grow  to  timber  size  and  is  of  little 
commercial  value,  being  used  for  turnery,  spools  and 
small  woodenware.  Birch  is  Canada's  most  abundant 
hardwood  and  is  rapidly  gaining  in  favor  as  the  supply 
of  the  more  expensive  hardwoods  is  exhausted.  It  is 
fairly  hard  and  strong  with  a  fine  grain ;  it  is  easily 
worked,  takes  a  high  polish  and  can  be  stained  to 
imitate  more  expensive  woods  like  mahogany,  cherry 
or  walnut.  "Wavy"  birch  is  an  accidental  form  due  in 
cross-grain,  and  is  highl}^  prized  for  ornamental  work. 
Birch  is  difficult  to  season,  being  apt  to  shrink  and 
check,  and  is  very  perishable.  This  material  is  also 
largely  purchased  in  the  province,  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  supply  being  in  Ontario. 


WILL  ALSO  BENEFIT  PULP  MILLS. 

Quebec,  March  25. — Officials  of  the  provincial  De- 
partment of  Colonization  are  preparing  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  development  and  colonization  work  in  the 
region  of  Lake  St.  John.  The  idea  is  to  start  work  on 
development  operations  in  that  district  as  soon  as  the 
fine  weather  se+s  in  and  the  expenditure  prepared  for 
will  run  up  to  $120,000.  So  extensive,  in  fact,  is  the 
work  contemplated,  that  it  is  feared  it  .-annot  be  fully 
completed  during  the  coming  summer,  and  it  may  have 
to  be  carried  well  into  the  summer  of  1921. 

Mr.  H.  Biermans.  general  manager  of  the  Belgo- 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Shawinigan  Falls 
was  in  Montreal  this  week  after  a  visit  of  three  months 
to  the  other  side.  He  reported  that  business  in  Brus- 
sel.s — where  are  the  headquarters  of  the  company — is 
picking  up  very  satisfactorily. 


BRAWN  AND  BARKERS  FOR  FRASERS. 

The  Fraser  Companies,  whose  pulp  plant  is  located 
at  Edmundston,  N.B.,  are  now  turning  out  bleached 
sulphite  and  the  capacity  of  the  mill  is  about  100  tons 
daily.  They  intend  installing  two  more  barking  drums 
in  the  plant.  The  (Jompany  have  found  the  past  Min- 
ter  a  very  good  one  for  operation  in  the  woods  and 
will  have  a  considerable  increase  in  their  cut  of  pulp- 
wood.  F.  W.  Brawn  has  resigned  his  position  as 
superintendent  of  the  Cascade  Mill,  Berlin,  N.  H.,  and 
has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Fraser 
pulp  plant  at  Edmundston.  He  has  entered  upon  his 
lu'w   duties. 
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Technical  Association  Started 

(From    our   London    Correspondent.) 

London,  March  15th,  1920.— The  Technical  Section 
of  the  British  Paper  Makers'  Association  has  made  a 
start  and  its  progress  will  now  be  watched  with  inter- 
est on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Last  week  the  in- 
augural meeting  was  convened  in  industrial  Maiiches- 
tei^and  a  more  ideal  place  could  not  have  been  selected 
because  the  northern  City  gives  us  the  lead  in  indus- 
trial research  and  technology.  The  Section  is  now  at 
detail  work  and  making  plans  for  future  meetings. 
When  these  are  completed  and  the  committees  decided 
upon  we  may  look  forward  to  some  useful  papers  be- 
ing read.  Of  course,  it  is  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  some  of  the  old  established  paper  manufacturers 
liave  no  sympathy  with  the  Section.  That  is  probably 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  lived  to  see  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  Section  in  the  year  1920.  There  are 
some  who  believe  that  because  they  succeeded  in  the 
past  without  a  Technical  Section  there  is  no  room  for 
such  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  paper  mill  life  today. 
The  future,  however,  has  to  be  considered  and  the 
Technical  Section  should  prove  a  valuable  ad.iunet  tO 
the  paper  man.  Indeed,  no  industry  can  thrive  in 
these  days  without  a  Technical  Section  as  "times  have 
changed  and  we  with  them." 

The  Newsprint  Situation. 
The   recent   incrca.se   in   the   price   of  new.sprint    an- 
nounced by  the  paper  mill  owners  and  the  curtailment 
of  imports  are  two  matters  receiving  serious  attention 
from  the  newspaper  owners.     All  kinds  of  announce- 
ments are  being  made,   through   the   columns   of  the 
Press,  to  the  reading  public  and  14  newspaper  owners 
announce  this  week  that  their  papers  will  go  up  two 
cents  more  owing  to  increased  cost  of  production.     The 
"Weekly  Despatch."   one    of  London's   most   modem 
weeklies  for  photographic  and  news  items  says :  "News- 
papers  throughout   the   world    ar*"   faced   with   a    real 
shortage  of  paper  and  there  is  little   prospect  of  re- 
lief for  some  vears.     AmericMU  demands  have  enabled 
the  Scandinavians  to  rise  prices  enormouslv.  Mechani- 
cal pulp,  which  in  pre-war  davs  used  to  sell  for  £2-10s 
to  £3  a  ton  is  now  costing  £38.     This  material  forms 
7.5  per  cent  of  th"  newsprint.     Sulphite  pulp,  Mhic^l 
forms  the  other  2,5  per  cent,   is  dearer  still   and  has 
advaiii'cd    correspondingly.     As    a    result,    the    quota- 
tion for  foreign  paper  for  June  and  Julv  and  August 
deliverv  is  about  7d  per  lb.     British  mills  at  present 
using  pulp  bought  months  ago  are  charging  434d.  for 
IMareh,  which  is  as  high  as  the  controlled  price  at  the 
worst   period   of  the   war.     It   is  bound   to   go  higher 
when  the  dearer  pulp  comes  forw.nrd." 
Newspapers  Closes  Down. 
In  the  Provinces  the  price  of  im^vsorint  varies,  every- 
fhinsr   dependinir   on    the   railroad    eharires.     Down   in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  owing  to  the  scarcitv  and  price  of 
newsprint,  for  instance,  the  "Inland   Star."  a  liberal 
newspaper,  has  been  closed  down  this  week  after  ap- 
pearing resrularlv  for  a   good  manv  vears.     It   is  un- 
fortunate, but  the  conditions  urevailinT  today  in  out- 
lying placer,,  renders  it  impossible  for  ;i  newspaper  to 
exist  owing  to  the  transport  charges.     They  cannot  be 
met  in  con.iunetion  with  the  price  of  newsprint  and  the 
nneertaintv    of    deliveries.     Thoush   the    mills    charge 
43/;d.  per  lb.  for  newsprint  todav  it  must  be  remember- 
ed  that   this  applies   onlv   to   newspaper   owners  who 
have  standing  contracts  with  the  mills.     To  buy  a  spot 
supply    runs    considernbly    hiirher.     Rut    i^H.    is    the 


iiiinimuiii  and  by  the  time  the  outlying  districts  are 
reached  by  rail  the  cost  per  lb.  is  considerably  ad- 
vanced, no  two  cases  being  alike.  Lord  Riddell,  who  is 
President  of  a  big  newspaper  combine  in  London  told 
the  Associated  Wholesale  Newsagents  a^  a  dinner  the 
other  night  that  the  Sunday  newspapers  might  in- 
crease their  prices.  Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley,  M.  P., 
had  told  them  that  they  were  about  to  pa.ss  through 
very  trying  times.  He  did  not  believe  they  could  pa.ss 
through  any  times  more  trying  than  the  five  years  of 
the  war.  From  the  commercial  point  of  view,  un- 
doubtedly, they  were  faced  with  a  very  serious  posi- 
tion. During  the  last  two  months  the  price  of  paper 
had  risen  a  penny  (two  cents)  or  more  a  pound.  Wages 
were  rising  every  day.  A  penny  a  pound  might  not 
seem  a  very  serious  matter.  It  was  only  when  one 
calculated  what  it  meant  to  the  whole  newspaper  trade 
that  one  could  see  what  the  effect  of  it  was  going  to 
be. 

"Make  the  Public  Pay." 
Lord  Riddell  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the  Paper 
Makers'  Association  recent  dinner  when  he  remarked 
that  the  British  paper  maker  was  to  be  congratulated 
in  producing  paper  from  the  poor  materials  at  his  dis- 
posal during  the  war  and  the  publishers  by  keeping 
the  public  happy  and  gay,  thus  rendering  a  great  ser- 
vice to  the  country.  Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley,  M.  P. 
told  Lord  Riddell  at  the  Associated  Wholesale  News- 
agents' dinner  that  the  solution  to  the  difficulties  at 
the  present  time  was  to  make  every  penny  paper  double 
the  price,  and  ever.v  four  cent  paper  a  four  and  a  half 
cent  paper.  "Make  the  public  pay,"  he  added  with 
gusto.,  "that  was  the  motto — at  a  trade  dinner,  of 
course.  The  public  must  hve  their  newspapers  and 
proprietors  must  have  their  dividends."  That  being  the 
policy  in  the  newspaper  world  the  paper  mill  owner 
today  can  rest  contended  that  any  increase  in  news- 
print prices  to  meet  his  increased  cost  of  production  so. 
Indeed  the  value  of  the  imports  are  down  bv  £1,330,000 
odd. 

Imports  of  Pulp. 
During  February  the  imoprts  of  groundwood  were 
as   follows,    compared   with    the   corresponding   period 
in  1919:— 

1919  Tons     1920  Tons 

Sweden 152  1.934 

Norway 20,878  25.841 

Canada    

A  total  of  27.775  tons,  valued  at  £264,382.  compared 
with  21,030  tons,  valued  at  £182.338  in  February 
1919.  The  tonnage  from  Jany.  1,  to  Feby.  29.  now 
amounts  to  51,075  tons  (valued  at  £470,260)  as  against 
29,457  tons  (valued  at  £261.829)  for  the  corresponding 
period  last  year. 

The  imports  of  chemical  pulps  were  as  follows:— 

1919  1920 

Chemical.  Bleached   (Drv) .578  2,688 

Unbleached  (Dry)    ....     17.363         16.978 

Wet 

Oroundwood:    (Dry)     6.547  1.156 

Most  of  the  supplies  are  from  Scandinavia.  Germany 
sent  32  tons  of  bleached  sulphite  to  England  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

So  far  the  supplies  of  pulp  do  not  show  any  de- 
crease, when  compared  with  February  last  year,  but 
in  comparison  with  January  last  the  decrease  is  52.- 
096  tons — a  very  serious  matter  the  effects  of  which 
will  be  felt  in  another  month  or  so.  Indeed  the  value 
of  the  imports  are  down  by  £1.330.000  odd. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
A-1 ;  Q-0.  Prevention  of  decay  in  the  timber  of  pulp 
and  paper  mill  roofs.  R.  J.  Blair  Pathologist,  Forest 
Products  Lab.  of  Canada,  Montreal.  Paper,  25,  819-27 
(1919  Pulp  and  Paper,  18,  7-10,  27-30  (1920).  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  conditions  which  favour  the 
decay  of  timber  in  mill  roofs  and  suggestions  as  to 
what  may  be  done  to  avoid  the  losses  arising  from  this 
source.  The  conditions  affecting  the  lasting  qualities 
and  service  given  by  a  mill  roof  are  (1)  natural  ability 
of  the  wood  to  resist  decay,  (2)  heating  the  mill  so 
that  the  roof  of  the  mill  does  not  get  too  cold  in  cold 
weather,  (3)  insulation  of  the  roof  against  loss  of  heat 
through  it,  (4)  removal  of  the  moisture  from  the  mill 
by  ventilation.  The  most  important  point  in  de- 
signing a  mill  roof  is  that  at  all  times  the  timber  should 
be  too  dry  for  the  fungus  plant  to  get  an  opportunity 
to  grow  within  it.  This  is  obtained  by  properly  build- 
ing the  roof  with  an  insulating  layer  on  top,  separated 
from  the  main  part  of  the  roof  by  at  least  3  thicknesses 
of  mopped  tar  paper,  and  by  having  efficient  heating- 
and  ventilating  systems  installed. — A.P.-C. 

A-3.  French  colonial  plants  suitable  for  papermak- 
ing...Crolard.  Chimie  &  Industrie.  2,  1247-51,  (Oct. 
1919).  The  reasons  for  which  the  French  colonial  re- 
sources for  raw  materials  for  the  paper  industry  have 
not  been  utilized  to  any  great  extent  up  till  now  are 
largely  economic,  notably,  lack  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities, high  freight  rates,  difficulty  of  creating  an 
industrial  organization  in  the  colonies,  and  the  large 
amount  of  labor  required  for  harvesting  certain  plants 
which  can  be  used  for  nothing  besides  papermaking. 
The  point  to  be  considered  in  judging  the  suitability 
of  the  plants  is  the  quantity,  quality,  and  cost  of 
gathering  and  working  up.  The  author  enumerates 
the  most  suitable  ones,  dividing  them  into  3  classes 
(1)  grasses  (including  alfa-grass,  esparto,  drinn  (Aris- 
tida  pungon.*;"!,  dyes,  (ampelodesma  tenax),  wild 
bananas,  baml)oos,  etc.),  (2)  trees,  (3)  by-products  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  processes  (including  jute, 
agave,  Manila  hemp,  coconut  fiber,  dwarf  palm,  oil 
palm,  rice  hulls,  rice  straw,  peanut  leaves  and  stalks, 
sugar-cane  bagasse,  the  stalks  of  cotton,  flax,  sorghum. 
maize,  etc.)  In  the  case  of  grasses,  all  of  which  occur 
in  fairly  dense  growths,  only  those  which  can  yield 
by-products  should  be  considered,  the  production  of 
pulp  alone  not  being  sufficiently  remunerative.  They 
can  be  either  dried,  baled  and  .shipped;  or  else  con- 
verted into  an  alkaline  half-stuff  before  shipment. 
Most  of  the  trees  suitable  for  papermaking  grow 
isolated,  and  not  in  dense  growths.  There  are  good 
prospects  of  using  large  quantities  of  waste  from 
woods  used  for  structural  purposes  and  cabinet  mak- 
ing, preferably  by  converting  it  into  a  semi-chemical 
pulp.  Groundwood  could  be  easily  made  in  the  Colo- 
nies, but  this  would  hardly  be  advisable  in  view  of  it.'- 
cheapness  in  Europe.  Of  the  chemicals  required  to 
make  chemical  pulp,  lime  and  carbonated  alkali  (in 
the  form  of  wood  ashes)  could  alone  be  found  on  the 
spot.  The  mf)st  rational  method  would  therefore  be 
an  alkaline  treatment,  the  liquor  being  obtained  by 
firtering  a  wood  ash  solution  through  a  slaked  lime 
filter,  as  practiced  in  Michigan  and  "Wisconsin.     The 


pulp  should  be  shipped  in  the  form  of  an  alkaline  half- 
stuff,  as  it  can  thus  be  kept  in  good  condition  almost 
indefinitely. — A.P.-C. 

A-14.  Test  for  animal  si^e  in  paper.  Paper  Mak- 
ers' Monthly  J.,  Nov.  15,  1919;  Paper,  25,  622,  (1919). 
To  the  hot  water  extract  is  added  some  cone,  alum 
solution  and  a  considerable  vol.  of  tannin  solution.  A 
voluminous,  coarse,  floceulent  precipitate,  settling  very 
slowly,  indicates  either  starch  or  animal  size  or  both. 
On  boiling,  the  starch  precipitate  redissolves.  If  the 
precipitate  be  examined  under  the  microscope  after 
staining  with  I,  starch  will  be  blue  and  animal  size 
yellow  or  yellowish  brown.  If  the  precipitate  be 
Ignited  the  smell  of  burnt  horn  indicates  animal  size 
—A.P.-C. 

A-15.  Tests  for  the  quality  of  cellulose.  E.  Hagg- 
lund,  Papierfab.,  17,  301-5,  (1919) ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  90, 
296,  (1919;  J.  Soe.  Chem.  Ind.,  38,  S94A,  (1919") ;  Paper 
25,  876,  (1920).  Schwalbe's  method  for  the  estimation 
of  the  Cu  value  may  be  simplified  by  using  Pertrand  's 
volumetric  method  for  the  titration  of  the  Cu^O  by 
means  of  Fe,(S0,)3  and  KMnO,.  The  author  "coiild 
fmd  no  relationship  between  theCuSO,  absorption 
value  and  the  bleaching  capacity  of  unbleached  Mits- 
cherhch  sulfite  pulp.  The  bleaching  quality  shows 
a  more  consistent  relationship  with  the  lignin  value  as 
determined  by  Klason's  method.  None  of  the 
usual  chemical  tests  showed  any  satisfactory 
concordance  with  the  strength  and  mechanical 
qualities  of  the  cellulose.  Only  in  certain 
very  pronounced  cases  can  any  "  definite  rela- 
tion be  found  between  the  tensile  strength  and  the  de- 
gree of  digestion  of  the  pulp.  It  may  frequently  hap- 
pen that  a  fully  digested  pulp  is  as  .strong  or  stronger 
than  an  underdigested  material— A.P.-C. 

A-15.  The  nature  of  lignin... E.  Hagghmd  Ark 
Kemi,  Min-och  Geol.,  7,  1-20.  (1918) ;  Chem.  Zentr  90. 
186-7,  (1919) ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  38,  895A  (1919)  • 
Paper,  25,  876,  (1920).  Lignin  was  prepared  bv  treat- 
nig  powdered  wood,  previously  extracted  with  acetone 
and  ether,  with  saturated  HCl  of  43  per  cent  concen- 
tration. The  isolated  lignin  preserves  the  microscopic 
structure  of  the  wood  cells;  it  gives  color  reactions 
with  phlorglueinol,  aniline  sulfate,  dimethyl-p-pheny- 
lenediamine,  and  ferric  ferricyanide,  but  does  not  show 
Maule's  reaction.  It  has  the  composition  C  65.47  per 
cent,  H  5.74  per  cent,  metlioxvl  value  14,39  per  cent 
and  furfural  value  3.69  per  cent.  It  is  onlv  slightly 
soluble  m  Ca  bisulfite  solution,  but  is  almost'complete- 
ly  dissolved  with  5  per  cent  NaOH  at  170  deg.  C.  The 
product  of  chlorination  contains  41.2  per  cent  CI  but 
IS  not  a  definite  substance;  the  Br  compound  contains 
64.4  per  cent  Br.  Lignic  acids  are  formed  bv  fusion 
with  KOH:  other  products  include  formic  acid  and 
protoatechuic  acid  ;  acetic  and  oxalic  acids  are  absent 
Oxidation  with  alkaline  KMnO,.  KCl  and  UNO  or 
fuming  HNO,  yields  acetic  acid,  but  no  oxalic  acid 
l)estructive  distillation  yields  methvl  alcohol  and  ace- 
tic acid,  and  a  little  acetone ;  the  tar  is  rich  in  creosote 
— A.P.-C. 


"You  need  all  of  your  fingers  and  all  of  your  toes 
Be  careful  in  the  factory,"  says  the  Safety  League. 
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UMTED  STATES  AOTES 


The  resignation  of  Robert  S.  Ivamsay  from  tlie  eil- 
itorship  of  " Advertisinp;  and  Selling,"  a  report  of 
which  appeared  in  these  columns  several  weeks  ajro, 
has  been  confirmed  and  announcement  has  just  been 
made  by  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  that 
Mr.  Ramsay  is  to  take  charge  of  its  sales  promotion 
and  publicity  department.  Mr.  Ramsay  is  one  of  the 
best  known  advertising  experts  in  the  country,  having 
been  engaged  in  sales  publicity  work  since  his  grad- 
uation in  1906  at  Eastman,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  Before 
he  became  editor  of  "Advertising  and  Selling."  Mr. 
Ramsay  was  advertising  manager  for  the  Art  Metal 
Construction  Company,  Jamestown,  N.  Y  .  and  his  co>-, 
nections  prior  to  that  were  with  the  Wales  Adding 
Machine  Company  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  and  F.  S.  Roy- 
ster  Guano  Company,  at  Norfolk,  Va.  Mr.  Ramsay 
has  won  a  country-wide  reputation  as  a  public  speak- 
er, and  through  Appleton's  he  has  recently  launched  a 
book  entitled.  "Effective  House  Organs,"  which  is 
evoking  favorable  notice  in  msot  of  the  reviews.  The 
writing  paper  company's  new  publicity  man  is  also 
known  to  readers  of  the  leading  business  publications 
and  the  popular  magazines  through  his  frequent  con- 
tributions to  both.  In  securing  his  services,  the  Am- 
erican Writing  Paper  Company  undoubtedly  will  have 
"pep"  and  "punch"  injected  into  its  promotion  and 
publicity  department. 

Reports  that  the  International  Paper  Company  has 
under  consideration  new  financing  plans  were  denicfl 
last  week  by  P.  T.  Dodge,  president  of  the  company. 
Gossip  of  Wall  Street  had  it  that  the  concern  is  pre- 
paring to  issue  $10,000,000  bonds  to  raise  working 
capital  for  development  projects  and  new  construc- 
tion work.  Mr.  Hodge  also  took  occasion  to  deny  re- 
ports that  a  common  stock  dividend  declaration  is 
contemplated  by  the  directors.  "Wc  are  running  our 
business  to  make  paper,"  he  said,  "and  not  to  specul- 
ate in  stocks." 

Wage  increases  of  121A  per  cent,  agreed  upon  at  a 
recent  conference,  were  paid  out  last  week  by  Holyoke 
paper  manufacturers  to  their  employees.  The  total 
for  the  week  thus  paid  out  approximated  some  $20,000 
above  the  former  pay-roll  totals.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  $60,000  more  will  have  to  be  given  to  the  work- 
ers as  back  pay,  the  agreement  being  retroactive  to 
February  1. 

When  the  new  mill  being  constructed  by  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  at  Three  Rivers.  Quebec,  i'; 
completed,  the  total  output  by  tlie  company  of  news 
print  ])aper  will  be  increased  by  240  tons  daily.  The 
corporation's  present  daily  output  is  jaid  to  be  1600 
tons,  of  which  1.000  tons  are  newsprint,  the  remainder 
being  higher  grades. 

Exports  of  paper  and  typefounders"  supplies  from 
the  United  States  to  Africa  have  had  a  tremeiidon> 
growth  since  1913.  During  that  year  the  total  amount 
of  those  commodities  sent  from  the  States  to  the  darl; 
continent  amounted  to  but  $50,000  in  value,  while  for 
the  year  1919  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  similar  goods 
were  hipped  there.  The  rapid  development  of  this 
m;i  'iet  by  American  exporters  ^vas  due  largely  to 
the  inability  of  England  and  Sweden  to  meet  tlic  South 
African  denia)id  in  the  last  five  vi';ns. 


The  Fitzdale  Paper  Company  Jias  und>.r  construction 
at  Fitzdale,  Vt.  a  large  new  1-story  brick  power  plani 
to  be  used  for  general  works  operation.  The  struct- 
ure, with  equipment  installation,  will  cost,  according 
to  estimates,  about  $100,000. 

Listed  among  "recent  incorporations  at  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  is  the  Corrugating  Machiuerj'  Corporation,  Man- 
hattan, which  is  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  for  njaking  corrugated  paper,  etc.  Its  cap- 
italization is  given  as  $125,000,  and  the  incorporator 
named  in  the  papers  is  S.  Samuels  of  New  York 
city. 

Five  daily  newspapers  in  Westchester  County,  N. 
v.,  have  been  forced  because  of  the  scarcity  and  high 
cost  of  newsprint  paper  to  inci-ease  their  retail  price 
to  three  cents. 

The  T'liion  Bag  and  Paper  Coujpany  reports  for  1919 
a  surplus,  after  charges  and  federal  taxes,  of  $l,68Qj- 
619,  or  $16.91  a  share  on  its  outstanding  capital  stock, 
against  $1,416,719,  or  $14.32  a  share,  earned  in  eleven 
months  ended  December  31,  1918.  Net  earnings  for 
1919  were  $2,335,255,  against  $2,619,173  in  1918.  and 
depreciation  of  $348,221  was  charged  off,  against 
$460,710,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,987,034,  compared 
with  $2,158,462.  Other  income  was  $140,625.  against 
$46,375,  making  total  inocme  $2,127,659,  against  $2,- 
205,337.  The  total  surplus  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  $3,948,987. 

Tariffs  on  wood  would  be  suspended  for  one  year 
under  a  bill  favorably  reported  last  week  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  lower  house  of 
Congress.  Conunittee  members  said  such  action  was 
iieccs-sary  to  stimulate  importations  from  Canada  and 
other  countries  and  to  increase  the  supply  of  print 
paper  available  for  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

An  increase  in  capital  stock  from  $1,100,000  to  $2.- 
200,000,  was  announced  by  officers  of  the  King  Paper 
Company  of  Kalamazoo.  Midi.,  following  the  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders  held  recently  at  the  company 
office,  Kalamazoo. 

Improvements  that  will  cost  close  to  $2,000,000  are 
being  planned  by  the  Consolidated  Water  Power  and 
Paper  Company  of  Grand  Rapids.  Wis.,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  last  week.  Included  in  the 
project  is  the  installation  of  equipment  with  which  it 
is  expected  the  capacity  of  the  mill  can  be  almost 
doubled.  Its  present  output  is  100  tons  daily..  A 
large  new  paper  machine  which  is  being  built  by  the 
Beloit  Iron  Works  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  ^Ir.  De  Guere,  the  well-known  paper  mill 
engineer,  will  have  a  speed  of  1000  feet  per  minute  im- 
mediately upon  starting,  and  can  be  speeded  up  to  a 
maximum  of  1200  feet  within  a  few  minutes.  It  is 
to  be  of  the  "two-roll"  type,  and  will  exceed  by  300 
feet  per  minute  almost  the  fastest  machine  now  in 
operation.  Besides  the  installation  of  this  giant  ma- 
chine, the  improvement  program  includes  the  erection 
of  t\yo  new  machine  rooms,  construction  of  a  new  wood 
preparing  room,  a  new  sulphite  mill,  new  power  sta- 
tion, construction  of  a  transmission  line  between  the 
Stevens  Point  and  Grand  Rapids  mills,  rebuilding  of 
some  of  the  old  equipment,  and  extensive  alterations 
on  the  Biroii  division  plant. 
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British  America  Publisliers,  Limited,  has  been 
granted  a  charter  by  the  Ontario  Govermucjit,  among 
the  incorporators  being  "W.  J.  France,  manufacturers' 
agent;  J.  H.  Arn.stein,  clothing  salesman;  and  Sydney 
France,  book  salesman.  The  company  is  capitalized 
at  $40,00  and  its  head  office  is  Toronto.  Authority 
is  given  to  carry  on  a  general  publishing  business  and 
to  print  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  periodicals. 

Construction  work  on  the  new  sulphite  mill  at 
Three  Rivers,  Que.,  which  is  being  built  for  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  is  reported  to  be  proceeding 
ahead  of  schedule.  The  sulphite  mill,  which  will  have 
a  capacity  of  100  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  daily,  will  be 
completed  before  the  end  of  nest  summer.  The  news- 
print mill,  which  was  planned  for  a  capacity  of  200 
tons  of  newsprint  daily,  will  not  be  completed  until 
late  in  1921.  In  the  meantime  the  company  will  ship 
sulphite  pulp  manufacture  at  Three  Rivers  to  its  news- 
print mills  in  the  United  States.  The  restrictions 
which  prohibit  the  exportation  of  wood  on  Canadian 
Crown  Lands  do  not  apply  whei'e  the  wood  is  manu- 
factured into  pulp  in  the  Dominion,  so  that  the  com- 
pany will  be  free  to  ship  its  product  to  the  mills  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Artistic  Stationery  Company,  Limited  has  been 
formed  in  Toronto  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  printing  and  bookbind- 
ing business  of  John  T.  Bradford  and  the  business  of 
Robinson  &  Colby,  166  King  Street,  East.  Among 
the  incorporators  are  L.  B.  Campbell,  C.  C.  Martin, 
F.  E.  Breen  and  W.  A.  Murray. 

N.  6.  Gzowski,  general  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Box  Board  Company,  has  resigned  his  position  after 
about  seven  years  service  with  the  compan.y 

W.  R.  Barnard,  of  W.  R.  Barnard  Company,  Ottawa, 
whole  sale  paper  dealers,  and  Mrs.  Barnard,  were  in 
Toronto  this  week  on  their  way  to  Welland. 

The  many  frieds  of  W.  D.  Woodruff,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Lincoln  Paper  Mills  will  regret  to  learn 
that  he  has  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  late 
illness  as  to  be  able  to  be  in  his  office. 

The  recent  floods  in  the  vicinity  of  tlic  Don  River  at 
Toronto  caused  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Company  to 
close  its  plant  for  about  ten  days,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
with  the  repairs  recently  made  no  further  difficulties 
will  be  encountered.  After  the  breaking  of  the  Com- 
pany's dam,  a  pipe  line  was  laid  and  water  puraped 
from  the  river.  This  in  turn  was  washed  out  but 
more  permanent  repairs  have  since  been  made. 

The  "Saturday  Night"  interests  have  acquired  by 
lease  the  Robert  Bond  building  on  the  north-east 
comer  of  Shepherd  and  Temperance  streets  and  the 
same  interests  have  also  bought  out  the  Brown-Searle 
printing  plant  on  Pearl  street.  After  June  1st  the 
plant  will  be  removed  to  the  basement  of  the  Bond 
building. 

On  Wednesday  a  deputation  from  Fort  William 
waited  on  the  Ontario  Government  at  Toronto  to  ex- 
plain the  position  of  that  municipality  in  regard  to 
the     dispute  between  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp  &  Paper 


Company,  the  Government  and  the  Hydro  Electric 
Power  Commission.  The  company  is  waiting  for  ap- 
proval of  its  proposed  new  location  near  Fort  William. 
It  is  unwilling  to  pay  the  extra  cost  on  power,  which 
would  be  necessary  because  of  the  extension  of  trans- 
mission lines  from  the  original  site  near  Port  Arthur. 
The  Hydro  Commission  will  not  agree  to  this  since 
it  will  be  impossible  to  give  the  municipalities  of  the 
district  power  at  a  price  which  would  be  within  rea- 
son, unless  a  big  block  is  sold,  as  was  anticipated  to 
the  paper  company.  The  Hydro  Commission  has  ad- 
vised the  Government  that  no  approval  be  given  of 
the  change  in  the  site  and  that  the  Government  wait 
for  the  company  to  come  to  it. 

Senator  Blondin,  the  Postmaster  General,  told  a 
caucus  of  the  Unionists  in  Ottawa  that  owing  to  the 
increased  salaries  paid  to  employees  of  the  post  office 
department  throughout  the  country  the  surplus  this 
year  would  not  be  very  substantial.  There  was 
some  discussion  on  the  statement  and  the  suggestion 
was  made  by  some  of  the  members  that  more  should 
be  charged  for  newspaper  postage.  It  was  calculated 
that  the  cost  for  this  service  was  six  million  dollars  in 
excess  of  the  receipts. 

For  the  purpose  of  supplying  "Ready  prints"  to 
weekly  newspapers  and  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000, 
the  Canadian  Newspaper  Service,  Ltd.,  has  been  incor- 
porated by  the  Ontario  Government.  In  addition  to 
supplying  ready  prints,  they  will  publish  a  new  weekly 
newspaper  in  Toronto  to  be  called  the  Toronto  Free 
Press,  and  the  new  organization  has  power  also  to 
buy  and  sell  feature  articles  for  syndicating  to  Cana- 
dian newspapers,  to  conduct  a  news  distributing 
bureau  and  to  start  an  advertising  agency.  W.  Nelson 
Wilkinson,  formerly  managing  editor  of  the  Toronto 
World  is  general  manager;  E.  S.  Smythe,  is  editor  of 
the  service  and  C.  R.  Shibley,  manager  of  the  adver- 
tising service. 

R.  W.  Ashcroft,  formerly  advertising  manager  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company  in  New  York  has 
been  appointed  director  of  ])ublicity  of  the  Ames- 
Holden-MeCready  System  and  will  shortly  return  to 
Montreal  to  take  up  his  new  duties. 

Two  cars,  one  of  which  contained  newsprint,  drop- 
ped into  the  river  at  Windsor,  Ont.  on  Wednesday, 
owing  to  defective  coupling.  The  other  car  contained 
lumber. 

The  shareholders  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  have  been  called  to  meet  in  Toronto  on  April 
3rd  for  the  purpose  of  approving  the  sale  of  the  com- 
pany to  a  new  concern,  probably  of  the  same  name, 
and  to  increase  the  capital  stock.  It  is  stated  that 
preferred  shareholders  will  get  share  for  share  in  the 
new  company,  while  common  stockholders  will  get 
three  shares  of  the  new  for  every  two  shares  of  stock 
now  held. 

Ma.jor  A.  S.  Wallace,  associate  editor  of  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  spent  the  week-end  in  Toronto. 
This  is  the  Ma.ior's  first  visit  to  Canada.  The  Guard- 
ian is  to  publish  a  special  Canadian  number,  dealing 
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with  Canadian  resonn^cs  and  the  associate  editor  is 
Hiaking  a  transcontinental  trip  to  gather  material. 

The  Peerless  Carbon  and  Kihlion  (lompany,  dealers 
in  carbon  and  other  papers  have  sold  their  premises  on 
Adelaide  street,  Toronto  and  will  move  into  larger 
quarters  at  214  King  .street,  W. 

Guy  F.  Warwick,  of  Warwick  Brothers  and  Riitter, 
stationers,  Toronto,  who  died  suddenly  on  April  4th 
last  year,    left  an  estate  valued  at  $70,418. 

A  large  new  factory  building  will  be  erecter  for 
the  Fielder  Paper  Box  Company  on  Berkeley  street, 
Toronto,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  The  factory  will  have 
a  frontage  of  55  feet  on  Berkeley  street. 

Two  distinguished  visitors  in  Montreal  last  week 
were  Mr.  G.  R.  Hall  Cainc  of  London,  and  Mr.  Wm.  B. 
(larmichael  of  Sydney,  Australia.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  will 
])e  in  Canada  for  some  time,  having  extensive  interest  in 
the  pulp  industry  in  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  ami  Nova 
Scotia.  He  is  making  tiie  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel  his  head- 
quarters. Mr.  Cavniicliacl  lias  started  for  Australia, 
via  V'^anconvor. 


OBJECTS  OF  THE  PAPER  BOX  ASSOCIATION 

S.  J.  Frame,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Canadian 
Paper  Box  ilanufacturers'  Association.  24  King  street. 
West  Toronto,  has  sent  a  circular  to  the  trade  setting 
forth  certain  changes  in  the  bylaws  of  the  Associa- 
tion as  thej^  affect  its  claims  and  objects.  These  in- 
clude the  following: — 

"By  mutual  co-operation  among  the  members  to  up- 
hold the  standing  of  the  paper  box  business,  by  edu- 
cating the  general  public  to  a  realization  of  the  use- 
fidness  and  increasing  necessity  of  the  paper  box 
and  the  extent  and  size  of  the  paper  box  industry. 

"Raise  the  standard  of  genei-al  efficiency  of  those  in 
the  business  whereby  the  capital  involved  shall  have  a 
l)roper  return  thereon,  the  management  shall  be  ade- 
quately rewarded,  the  wages  paid,  and  factory  con- 
ditions shall  be  such  as  to  attract  a  good  class  of 
labor,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  product 
turned  out. 

"Exchange  information  as  to  costs  and  other  mat- 
ters of  general  interest  relating  to  the  paper  box 
business. 

"Maintain  and  continue,  by  social  intercourse,  the 
good  feeling  at  present  existing  among  the  trade  and 
those  supplying  it." 


WHALEN  PULP  AND  PAPER  OUTPUT  IN- 
CREASE 

The  VVJialcn  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited  made  a 
new  production  record  in  February,  when  a  total  of 
over  5,000  tons  of  pulp  was  produced  from  all  the 
plants  of  the  company. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  company  has  been 
making  steady  headway  and  is  beginning  to  obtain 
the  full  benefit  of  the  many  imj)rovements  that  have 
been  carried  out  during  the  past  year.  Up  to  within 
a  short  time  ago,  tlie  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
w'cre  in  the  construction  stage  but  from  now  on  new 
records  are  likely  to  be  established  from  month  to 
month. 

There  has  also  been  a  very  big  demand  for  lumber  and 
it  is  estimated  that  this  year  the  total  cut  of  lumber 
by  the  company  will  reach  over  50,000,000  feet.  Much 
of  this  will  go  into  the  American  market. 


TO  GET  NEWSPRINT  CHEAP 

The  newsprint  situatidu  in  South  Africa  is  one  of 
dependence  on  Canadian  supplies.  Small  spot  stocks  of 
newspi'int  are  reported  in  the  L^nion.  A  rationing 
scheme  by  which  Canadian  paper  mills  will  supply 
South  African  consumer  at  a  somewhat  lower  cost  than 
that  ])revailing  in  the  market  recently  is  announced 
by  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  as  having  1  een 
completed.  American  paper  mills  were  reported  as 
being  congested  and  not  prepared  to  quote  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  Scandinavian  shipments  cannot 
be  made  until  the  third  quarter,  and  British  producers 
-of  newsprint  stated  their  inability  to  devcli'.j  n.'.til 
March.— Toronto  "Globe." 


THIS  IS  GOOD  NEWS. 

There  are  increasing  indications  that  the  levelhead- 
ed rank  and  file  of  union  members  are  beginning  to 
assert  themselves  against  the  agitators  of  distinctly 
reddish  hue  who  recently  succeeded  in  foisting  them- 
selves into  the  councils  of  trade  unionism  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  casting  out  of  trouble-breeders  will  be  hastened 
as  soon  as  industry  begins  to  slacken  its  war-bred 
furious  pace.  Reports,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  al- 
ready coming  to  hand  that  workers  in  certain  large 
plants  are  begiuning  to  show  more  industry  and  effic- 
iency, due  in  part  to  a  little  weeding  out  of  shirkers 
and  incompetents  by  the  management.  The  return  of 
a  full  daj-'s  A^'ork  for  a  full  pay  envelope  is  nearer 
than  it  was  a  month  oga. — Forbes'  Magazine. 


SHORTAGE  OF  WOOD 

Ottawa,  March  26.— Several  paper  mills  in  this  dis- 
trict may  be  forced  to  close  their  doors  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  days  owing  to  the  shortage  of  pulp- 
wood.  The  congestion  of  the  railways  at  various 
points  where  cars  were  held  up  during  recent  .ev?re 
storms  and  the  inability  of  the  railways  to  supply 
other  cars  were  given  this  morning  as  the  cause. 
Only  an  early  opening  of  the  Ottawa  River  would 
permit  the  companies  to  secure  their  logs  via  the  river 
route,  it  was  said,  could  relieve  the  famine. 

The  J.  R.  Booth  Company,  one  of  the  larger  con- 
cerns report  an  empty  yard  where  usually  ili?.e  is 
a  supply  of  thousands  of  tons.  "We  have  been  mov- 
ing heaven  and  earth,"  said  Mr.  C.  J.  Booth,  this  morn- 
ing, "to  get  the  railway  companies  to  let  us  have  cars, 
but  so  far  have  not  met  with  any  success." 

The  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  is  more  fortunately  sit- 
uated according  to  Mr.  Charles  :Millen.  the  presi- 
dent, who  says  the  company  lays  in  a  winter  supph 
of  pulpwood.  This,  he  says,  will  be  enough  to  carry 
them  through  until  the  river  ojiens.  The  company 
does  not  ship  their  pulpwood  supply  by  rail. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  FOR  SMITH  PAPER  COMPANY 

The  Smith  Paper  Coinpany,  Lee.  ^lass..  has  awarded 
the  contract  for  two  new  mill  biiildings  at  its  plant 
there.  The  Columbia  mill  is  to  be  supplanted  by  a 
new  mill  building  50  x  140  feet  and  two  stories  high. 
The  engineer  is  E.  D.  Jones,  of  Pittsfield. 


The  tern  schooner  Nova  Q"een  recently  carried  a 
cai-go  of  baled  pulp  from  Liverpool,  N.S.  to  New  York 
on  her  wav  to  the  West  Indies. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  March  21. — Aseeudiiig  prices  continue  to 
feature  the  pulp  and  paper  trade,  while  there  has  been 
no  relief  in  the  situation  as  far  as  the  shortage  in 
raw  products  is  concerned.  Unbleached  sulphite  is 
showing  an  upward  tendency  and  this  presages  an- 
other advance  in  the  lines  of  paper  in  which  the  bleach- 
ed commodity  is  used.  Another  one  cent  a  pound 
was  added  this  week.  One  mill  sent  up  the  price  of 
tissues  10  per  cent  and  toilet  papers  15  per  cent  but 
these  advances  have  not  yet  become  general.  Most 
of  the  available  supply  of  groundwood  pulp  has  been 
gobbled  up  by  the  mills  and  the  shortage  of  newsprint 
continues.  During  the  past  week  a  Toronto  pulp  user 
told  of  a  case  where  as  high  as  $80.00  a  ton  had  been 
offered  by  one  firm  for  groundwood  pulp,  f.o.b.  ship- 
point  and  payment  to  be  made  with  U.  S.  funds.  It 
was  an  attractive  order  but  it  could  not  be  filled. 

The  shortage  in  krafts  and  Manilas  continue  to 
worrj'  the  jobbers  as  well  as  the  consumers  and  the  de- 
mands for  book  papers  and  card  boards  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  supply.  Coated  bristols  are  off  the  market  en- 
tirely. The  "insides"  of  the  bristols  come  from  the 
States  but  they  are  coated  in  Canada  and  vei'y  little 
coating  is  being  offered  by  the  mills  which  are  be- 
hind with  their  orders  in  this  and  practically  all  other 
lines  as  well. 

According  to  reliable  advices  received  by  the  Tor- 
onto correspondent  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
the  supply  of  pulpwood  is  much  less  this  year  than  last, 
some  of  the  dealers  placing  the  discrepancy  as  high 
as  fifty  per  cent,  although  more  conservative  estim- 
ates place  it  at  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  five  per 
cent.  The  price  of  peeled  pulpwood  has  advanced 
steadily  since  September  of  last  year  and  may  be 
said  to  be  on  an  average  of  $6  to  $7  per  cord  higher. 
The  present  price  of  4-foot  peeled  pulpwood  varies 
from  $17  to  $18  on  the  G.  T.  R.  and  Quebec  Central 
points,  to  $13  to  $14  per  cord  in  Eastern  Quebec  and 
New  Brunswick  where  freight  rates  are  higher.  These 
are  prices  paid  to  the  farmer. 

The  demand  for  peeled  spriice  and  balsam  pulpwood 
is  very  great  and  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in 
placing  the  wood  at  attractive  prices,  nor  has  the 
demand  been  any  where  near  being  met.    A  consider- 


able quantity  of  rough  wood  has  been  got  this  win- 
ter and  although  the  demand  is  not  so  great  for  it 
the  dealers  paid  $5  more  for  the  rough  stuff 
than  they  did  last  year  for  the  same  class  of  wood. 
From  present  indications  the  1920 — 21  production  of 
peeled  pulpwood  is  going  to  be  large  as  the  high 
prices  are  likely  to  prove  attractive  to  the  contract- 
ors. Shortage  of  eai's  is  proving  a  very  great  difficulty 
in  getting  wood  to  mills.  In  fact  one  mill  in  Ontario 
had  to  close  down  part  of  its  operation  for  lack  of 
wood. 

The  Thompson-Hyland  Lumber  Company,  head  of- 
fice Toronto,  report  that  spruce  has  been  pretty  well 
cleared  out  of  the  northern  woods  and  that  they  are 
now  going  after  poplar  which  is  used  largely  in  book 
and  writing  papers.  Mr.  Hyland  has  just  returned 
from  Manitoulin  Island,  where  he  has  complete  ar- 
rangements for  the  taking  off  of  poplar  on  a  large 
scale.  The  island  and  vicinity  abound  in  the  wood, 
which  is  peeled  by  the  farmers.  It  is  the  firm's  inten- 
tion to  take  the  wood  by  boat  to  Erie,  Penn.,  and  ship 
it  from  there  to  its  destination.  There  has  been  no 
over-production  in  poplar  for  a  long  time  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  market  will  absorb  all  of  it  that 
can  be  produced.  Although  there  has  been  consider- 
able difficulty  in  getting  cars,  the  transportation  fac- 
ilities have  improved  somewhat  with  the  advent  of 
mild  weather.  The  price  being  paid  for  poplar  by 
the  contractors  is  from  $11  to  $12  f.o.b.  cai's. 

All  branches  of  the  paper  industry  continue  to  en- 
joy an  era  of  unprecedented  prosperitj-  and  practic- 
ally all  the  jobbers  are  doing  business  without  price 
lists.  The  paper  box  industry  is  experiencing  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  filling  orders,  so  great  is  the 
demand,  while  there  is  also  considerable  shortage  of 
material  from  the  mill  to  the  manufacturers.  Paper 
box  dealers  are  only  accepting  orders  for  delivery 
at  prices  prevailing  at  time  of  shipment  and  as  one 
manufacturer  put  it,  "we  are  building  for  the  future 
and  are  taking  new  orders,  knowing  that  the  time 
will  come  when  Ijusiness  will  not  be  so  easy  to  get. 
We  frankly  explain  the  situation  to  both  our  old 
and  new  customers  in  regard  to  the  shortage  of  raw 
stock  and  the  fluctuating  price  list  and  although  nat- 
urallj'  we  endeavor  to  fill  the  orders  of  our  old  cus- 
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toiners  first    we  also  do  our  be^t   to  trci   uoods  io  auy  Obviously   prevailing    railroad    conditions   are     badly 

one  -who  asks  for  them.     By  treating  the  hitter  class  hampering  Misiiirss  all  around. 

considerately  we  are  developing  a  trade  that  is  going  Jobbers  in  New  York  are  demanding  and  getting 
to  benefit  us  when  the  reaction  sets  in."  premiums  for  spot  lots  of  paper  of  almost  every  kind. 
While  the  rag  and  paper  stock  dealers  are  stiU  Printinpr  concerns  of  the  smaller  type  and  other  eon- 
busy  they  predict  no  permanent  drop  in  prices  al-  sumers  of  paper  who  depend  on  purchases  from  day  to 
though  thev  are  running  into  a  temporary  slump  and  day  to  fill  their  requirements  are  experiencing  extreme 
in  a  few  weeks  it  is  anticiiuited  that  there  will  be  a  difficulty  in  locating  available  paper  for  immediate 
downward  revision  of  the  price  lists.  They  have  been  delivery  and  are  meeting  the  stiff  prices  asked.  As 
advised  that  a  lot  of  shipments  that  had  been  held  l)reviously  pointed  out  m  this  report,  it  is  not  a  ques- 
un  owin-  to  the  rou-h  weather  are  now  -etting  through  t>on  of  price  these  days  so  much  as  it  is  m  securing 
to  the  mills,  which 'will  stock  up  the  mills  fairly  well  prompt  deliveries  that  bothers  paper  buyers, 
and  buying  wiU  not  be  so  active.  In  the  meantime,  The  newsprint  market  rules  exceedingly  firm  Of- 
collection.  and  stocks  are  low  at  the  warehouses  and  Lerings  by  manufacturers  and  mill  agents  are  fully 
some  of  the  cheaper  grades  are  being  offered  at  slight-  as  light  as  they  have  been  in  recent  mon  hs,  and  con- 
Iv  lower  price  than  has  prevailed  in  the  past  few  sumers  are  faced  with  just  as  stern  a  i)roblcin  in  their 
*       ,         ^  efforts   to   secure   additional   supplies.     Publi.shers   m 

^^^    ^        Eaff  and  Paper  Stock  Prices.  ^^^^'  ^^^^  '"^J^^  ^^^^^  ^^'^S^  '^'^'^^  ^^^^  adopted  a  new 
^^                                         FOB    Toronto,  scheme  seeking  to  reduce  their  consumption  of  news- 
No    1  shirt  cuttings                                          ..WVg— 20c  print,  namely  the  temporary  discontinuance  of  certain 

No    1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings 17c  "^  their  daily  editions.  Publishers  of  afternoon  papers 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings 13-13i/2C  ^I'e   mostly  following   this  procedure    and  are  doing 

No    1  blue  overall   cuttings 13c  away  with  then-  early  issues.     Indications  are  that  re- 
Bleached  shoe  clip 14«  ^^^^^^^^  '«  ""^^^  1^"^^^,^  newspaper  publishers  go  m 

.„„  .^        ^       V     ■  _-    ,  ^^i^^                                      17U.  reducing  their  consumption  of  newsprint,  the  market 

Wliite  cotton  hosiery  cuttings i'%  ...        '^   .            ..          ^     ,     ,             '     ...'      „ 

'.  ,        ,       ,  ,     .    •'       ii^^„                                      iQU.  will  remain   in   its  present  strong  position  for  some 

Light  colored  hosiery-  cuttings ISYz  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^      ^^^  ^^      ^^^^^  .^  ^^.^^  ^             potential 

New  light  flannellette  cuttmgs 13%  ^^^  ^^^^^j  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^  .^  ^^.^^  ^^^j,.,,^^    ^^^  ^^^ 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  •■•■,■•-•  - ci/" '  ' rT/  only  wav  in  which  small  town  and  country  publishers 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked),  No.  1 ^'/*TfJ^  can  be  assured  of  paper  is  for  the  city  publishers  to 

nocks  and  satmettes ^-  cut  their  use  to  a  greater  percentage  thnn  thev  already 

TiiUor  rags i.*  ^  ^ave  done. 

Gunny  bagging Tt-iv  "^^^  book  paper  market  is  firm  and  supplies  are  in 

Manila  rope ■ d--  oc  fullv  as  tight  a  condition  as  is  newsprint.     ^lills  have 

No.   1   white    envelope    cuttings ^o.^i>  jj^^j^  ^^  nothing  to  offer  for  some  months  and  are  run- 
No.    1   soft   white   shavings ^&.UU  ,1^^^  ^long  with  the  one  idea  in  mind— that  of  fulfilling 

White  Blanks *;^.Jo  ^j^^jj.   contract   obligations.     Practically   no   iiianufac- 

Heavy   Ledger  Stock *^'»  t^j-gr  „(  book  paper  in  the  States  is  looking  for  new 

No.    1    magazine •  •   l^so  'Ji'siuess;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  doing  whatever 

No.  1  book  stock *q  oc  they  can  to  discourage  buying  unless  the  need  is  press- 
No.  1  Manilas fo  m  ^^^'     '^''^  manner  in  which  consumers  are  inquiring  for 

No.   1   print  Manila $^00  supplies,  however,  would  indicate  that  nearly  all  of 

Folded  news *o  o^  them  have  pressing  need  for  further  amounts  of  paper. 

Over  issue,  news tors.  Quotations  on  some  grades  of  wrapping  papers  have 

Kraft *i  en  advanced  this  week.     Kraft  M-rappings  are  about  half 

No.   1   clean   mixed   papers    * '  60  .^  ^,p^^  j,^^  pound  higher  and  there  is  still  a  strong  up- 

ward  tendency  to  prices.     Fine  papers  are  moving  in 

■Ktv-m  vrt-pir  ivTAPK-R'Tst  consistent  fashion  and  prices  are  firm.     Demand  for 
. .  WtW  YUKJS.  iviAKn.i^is>.  j^jj^  ^]^^^  ^j,  p^p^^^.  jj,pj^  export  sources  is  steadily  ex- 
New   York,   March   27. — Continued   firmness    char-  panding   and   there   is   no   doubt    that   manufacturers 
acterizes   the   paper   market,   and    local    demand   this  could  readily  dispose  of  much  larger  tonnages  of  writ 
week  has  been  of  even  broader  dimensions  than  here-  jng,  bond  and  ledger  stock  if  they  were  in  a  position 
tofore,  this  being  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  un-  to  offer  supplies. 

usual  shortage  of  stocks  in  this  city  as  a  result  of  de-  The  board  market  rules  firm  to  strong  and  prices 
lays  in  the  shipment  of  supplies  from  mills.  The  trans-  have  shown  no  change.  Plain  chip  board  is  selling 
portation  situation  has  improved  to  an  extent,  but  it  freely  at  .^90  per  ton  at  mills,  and  filled  news  board 
is  still  bad  and  is  holding  up  considerable  business  in  is  quoted  at  around  $100  a  ton.  Box  makers  appear  to 
paper  and  in  various  other  commodities  that  could  have  covered  their  spring  requirements  fairly  well 
readily  be  put  through  if  local  dealers  and  distributing  but  in  doing  so  they  have  tied  up  mills  to  such  a  point 
firms  had  the  necessary  material  to  dispose  of.  The  that  there  is  virtually  no  surplus  product  now  to  be 
chief  factor  in  the  shipping  situation  at  present  is  the  had.  Board  manufacturers  the  country  over  are  said 
car  shortage.  Much  is  heard  here  regarding  the  ser-  to  have  enough  orders  on  their  books  to  keep  them 
ious  dearth  of  empty  freight  cars  in  Canada,  but  it  is  running  full  for  two  to  three  months  and  are  pajing 
to  be  doubted  whether  conditions  there  are  any  wor.se  but  scant  heed  to  offers  of  additional  business, 
than  on  this  side  of  the  border.  According  to  reliable  GROUND  WOOD. — Pronounced  firmness  marks  quo- 
information,  the  average  paper  manufacturer  today  has  tations  on  ground  wood  and  current  trading  is  being 
large  stocks  of  his  finished  product  piled  up  at  mills,  limited  only  bj'  a  lack  of  available  pulp  in  the  open 
which  is  held  up  because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  market.  Demand  is  pointed  and  it  can  be  said  that 
cars,  and  the  same  situation  affects  in  no  small  de-  the  ma.ior  portion  of  it  remains  unfilled  simply  because 
gree  the  shipment  of  raw  material  to  consuming  points,  manufacturers  haven't  the  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the 
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wants  of  buyers.  Around  $70  per  ton  at  grinding  selling  at  firm  figures,  with  No.  1  hard  whites  fetch- 
plants  is  the  figure  generally  named  on  spruce  ground  ing  6  cents  and  more  f.o.b.  New  York  and  No.  1  soft 
wood  for  shipment  during  the  next  month  or  two  but  whites  5.25  to  5.50  cents.  Kraft  papers  are  in  steady 
prices  on  the  whole  are  mainly  nominal  because  sellers  demand  and  are  quotable  at  maintained  prices, 
haven't  any  supply  to  dispose  of.  Sales  have  been  OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Old  Manila  rope  is 
made  at  levels  in  excess  of  $70  in  some  cases,  and,  .iudg-  in  steady  demand  and  continues  to  command  8  cents 
ing  from  present  indications,  it  would  not  be  at  all  a  pound  at  shipping  points  for  No.  I  quality  stock, 
surprising  to  see  a  further  .sharp  advance  in  ground  Dealers  in  j^eneral  seem  to  be  well  fortified  with  mill 
wood  values  during  April.  orders  and  are  shipping  out  supplies  about  as  rapidly 
CHEMICAL  PULP— The  insistent  demand  for  clieni-  as  they  accumulate  them.  The  situation  in  scrap  bag- 
ical  wood  pulps  and  the  dearth  of  unsold  supplies  in  K'ng  is  marked  by  quietness  and  No.  1  packing  is  free- 
the  market  have  promoted  a  further  rise  in  prices  on  b"  available  at  3.2o  cents  New  ^iork. 

some   grades.     Kraft   pulp  has  led  the  advance  and  MANTlFArTTTRT?  nv  ^v^\^vv^■n  phtp  vnv 

quotations  on  this  kind  of  wood  fibre  are  about  $5  a  MANUFACTURE  OF  SEAWEED  PULP  FOR 

ton  above  the  levels  prevailing  a  few  days  apro.  Sales  PAPEK 

of  domestic  kraft  of  standard  quality  have  been  re-  A  company  has  been  formed  m  Japan  with  a  capi- 

ported  at  as  high  as  5  cents  a  pound  at  pulp  mills,  tal  of  yen  2,000,000  to  anufaeture  pulp  from  seaweed, 

while  foreign  kraft  has  sold  at  5.25  cents.     Even  at  Its  prospectus  states  that  the  quantity  of  pulp  annually 

these  figure's  offerings  have  been  unusually  light,  only  "'on.sumed  in  the  countrj'  as  material  for  making  paper 

scattering  lots  finding  their  way  into  the  open  mar-  is  nearly  300,000  tons,  including  what  is  produced  in 

iket.     Soda  pulp  continues  on  the  uptr^^^nd  and  quota-  Japan   and   importations. 

tions  now  range  from  5.50  to  5.75  cents  per  pound.  Paper  mulberry  (mitsumata),  hemp,  rice  straw,  etc., 

Sulphites   are    quotably   strong   and    are    absorbed    as  are  nsod  in  Japan  as  material  for  pajjcr.     Of  late,  how- 

quickly  as  they  are  offered.     In  fact,  demand  is  well  ever,  wood  pulp  represents  70  or  80  per  cent  of  the  to- 

in  excess  of  the  available  supply,  and  dealers  and  iin-  lal  (|uantit}-  of  material  used.    Wood  pulp  is  actively 

porters  say  they  are  altogether  unable  tn  fill  the  wants  produced  in  the  Hokkaido  and  Karafuto,  but  as  the 

of  buyers.       Only  occasional  shipments  from     Scan-  wood,  when  felled,  is  not  restored  to  its  old  condition 

dinavia   are   arriving   and   it   is   becoming    more    and  until  several  dozen  years  have  elapsed,  it  is  considered 

more    apparent   from  the   advices   received    from   the  by  this  company  that  the  wood  available  for  the  mak- 

other  side  that  consumers  in   this  country   must   ne-  ing.  of  pulp  will  get  more  scarce  as  time  goes  on. 

eessarily  have  to  depend  on  domestic  and  Canadian  The  company  has  a  patented  process  for  manufactur- 

pulps  almost  entirely  for  the  balance  of  this  year.  inn-  pulp  out  of  seaweed  of  the  name  of  "ajimo,"  of 

RAGS. The  rag  market  is  holding  its  own  although  which  there    is    an    inexhaustible    supply    around    the 

some  grades  have  sagged  in  price  to  a  slight  extent  coast.    Its  growing  power  is  said  to  be  so  great  that  four 

during  the  past  few  days.     One  reason  for  this  is  that  or  five  montlis  after  being  cut  off  it  is  found  to  be  rea- 

paper  manufacturers  are  now  getting  supplies  which  dy  for  another  gathering. 

have  been  held  up  by  railroad  embargoes  and   other  In   addition    to   its   i)owcr   of   rai)id    growth,    another 

transportation  difficulties  and  are  holding  off  in   ah-  convenient  feature  of  this  weed  is  that  it  grows  collec- 

aorbing   further   supplies   for   the   moment.     This    re-  tively  and  its  great  vitality  prevents  other  weeds  from 

suits  in  a  narrower  demand  for  some  descriptions  of  <rrowing  near  the  place  where  it  is  found,  thus  making 

rags  and  makes  for  a  little  easier  price  tone.     On  the  the  pi-ocess  of  gatherintr  easy  and  convenient. 

other  hand,  dealers  and  y)aekers  have  looked  for  this  Comparative  Costs. 

period  of  curtailed  buying  in  that  it  invariably  occurs  'piig  company  compares  tiie  cost  of  production  with 

in  the  early  spring  of  the  year  and  are  not  pressing  the  the  cost  of  wood  pulp,  as  under:— 

mills  to  buy,  it  being  their  contention  that  they  are  Yen. 

not  getting"  any  more  rags  from  country  sonrees  and  ^.^^^^  ,,f  production  of  sulphite  wood  pulp    (Hok- 

that  there  is  consequently  no  inducement  for  them  to         kaido)  ^^■'^ 

liquidate   their  present  holdings  at     cheaper     prices,  ^-.^^j.  ^^  production  of  crushed  wood  pulp  in  Ja- 

Thirds  and  blues  are  a  bit  lower  in  value,  with  sales  proper  (used   as   material    for   paper   for 

of  repacked  blues  reported  at  5  cents,  and,  in  out  of  the         Jiewsp-ipers    etc  )  6.5 

way  instances,  at  down  to  4.75     cents     at     shipping  (-,„t  „f  p,odnction   of '"'ajimo'"    pulp    (material 

points.     Roofing  rag.s  also  are  available  at  slight  de-  ^^^   Japanese   paper   and   superior   European- 

clmes,  current  quotations  ranging  aronnd  3.60  cents  ,   ^    naoer)                                                                    4  ^ 

f.o.b.  sellers'  points  foi;  No.  1  packing    while  certain  ^^     ^  ,P^^.j^^^  -.;^  ;,y  ^r;^ "  ;^,;  '(produced 

grades  of  new  cuttings  are  sellins  at  a  tritle  less  than  ■      vr      f  t  ")                                                              14  5 

they  were  a  short  time  ago.     Old  whites  are  a   firm  ^^^'.....^^Xt    price'of    import'ed'puip  .■.'.■  i.' .'     20.0 

Item  and  are  commanding  just  as  high  i.gures  as  here-     ^,^,^^2\e  sal.,  price  of  -ajimo"  pulp. 8.5 

"l^ER    STOCK     High    grades    of   old  paper   rule  J^^  "Ijiir;,!:^^;^  Jl^^f ^u?;:" 

quotably  steady  under  a  consistently  good  movement  manufacture  and  sale  of  paper, 

of  supplies  into  consuininn:  channels,  whereas  some  of  manufacture  and  sale  of  machines  for  mak- 

the    low  qualities    notably    those    oon.sumed    by   box  J^   >                               ^^^.  ^^             ^^^^^^^.^^  ^^^             _ 

board  mills,  are  oft  somewhat  in  price.     Sales  of  folded  '"-  '  "'  .  t,     ,     t           i 

newspapers  at  1.70  cents  a   pound  f.o.b.  New  York     ^ioard  of  Trade  Journal. 

have  been  noted  and  No    1  mixed  papcT  is  offered  in  ;     -          ^^^^^  _The  Manitoba   forest  area  so  far 

at  least  some  quarters  at  as  low  as  1.3o  cents.  Books  vvinmpe^.  .u<m.     y""  ■'".                    jo  .ic  o-o  cn^vo 

and  magazines  are  now  quotable  at  around  3.25  cents  examined,  according  to  officia   t'?^'".^;;. ■^.^.•5.2,2  squaie 

at  shipping  points,  against  a  basis  several  weeks  ago  miles  containing  approximately  2o,000.000     morels     of 

at  3.65  to  3.75  cents,  and  havers  are  .--eported  trying  timber  of  which  30  per  cent    is  poplar    29  per  cent, 

to  effect    a    further   re<luction   in   in-ices.   Shavin-s  .ire  Ja'-k  pine  and  16  per  .-ent.  tamarac  and  birch. 
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PULPWOOD  IS  NOT  ALL  THE  AMERICANS 
WANT 

Ottawa. — That  some  method  will  have  to  be  devised 
for  the  eoiiservation  of  Canadian  forests  against  the  in- 
ordinate demand  for  lumber  and  newsprint  for  south 
of  the  boundary  is  generally  admitted  iiere. 

Probably  tiie  most  serious  feature  of  the  situation  is 
the  faet  that  owing  to  the  tremendous  demand  in  the 
United  States  for  Canadian  lumber,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  Canadians  to  secure  any  lumber  at  all.  The 
situation  is  particularly  acute  in  the  western  provinces, 
and  complaint  has  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Commerce 
from  various  western  and  Ontario  points. 

Cost  appears  to  be  no  object  to  United  States  con- 
sumers. It  is  said  that  they  simply  request  the  best 
price  from  Canadian  lumber  dealers  and  express  a  will- 
ingness to  grant  a  premium  of  anything  up  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  on  that.  In  addition  to  this  the  dealei-s 
are  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  an  exchange  rate  of 
about  fifteen  per  cent,  eonse(iuentl.y  Canadian  consum- 
ers must  pay,  if  they  wish  to  get  the  lumber,  a  premium 
of  something  like  forty  per  cent.  In  fact  there  are  in- 
ditications  that  United  States  consumers  are  willing  to 
outbid  Canadian  consumers  no  matter  what  the  price. 

The  situation  has  several  serious  aspects.  Apart  en- 
tirely from  the  imminent  danger  of  the  denuding  of 
Canadian  forests  is  the  more  immediate  menace  to  set- 
tlement, immigration  and  housing. 

Soldier  settlement  on  the  prairies  is  being  threatened 
by   the  prospect  that   prospective    settlers    could    only 


liave  shacks.  Rent  profiteering  is  being  encouraged  by 
the  virtual  responsibility  of  building  at  prices  which 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  pay  for  Canada's  entire 
output.  In  fact,  the  situation  is  becoming  decidedly 
acute.  The  denuding  of  Canadian  forests  might  con- 
ceivably be  prevented  by  the  placing  of  a  limit  upon 
the  annual  cut  of  limber  and  by  an  aggressive  campaign 
of  reforestation.  Leases  too  easily  obtained  in  the  past 
are  nevertheless  renewable  from  time  to  time.  To  re- 
duce the  "cut"  to  a  limit  commensurate  with  reforesta- 
tion possibilities  might  save  Canadian  forests  from  ulti- 
mate destruction,  but  it  would  not  mend  the  situation 
as  far  as  Canadian  and  American  demands  are  concern- 
ed, for  the  United  States  would  surely  absorb  the  total 
reduced  supply. 

There  are  only  two  solutions,  an  export  duty  or  an 
embargo  on  export.  The  federal  authorities  invoke  the 
War  Measures  Act  in  the  matter  of  newsjirint  supplies. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  legislation  may  be  anticipated  at 
the  coming  session  which  will  have  as  its  purpose  the 
conservation  of  resources  which  arc  indigenous  to  the 
country  and  which  are  in  danger  of  utter  denudation 
through  the  inordinate  demand  for  them  from  coun- 
tries which  do  not  ])ossess  them. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  danger  of  denudation 
of  Canadian  forests  does  not  lie  entirely  to  the  south. 
Australia's  forests  are  of  a  resinous  character  and  their 
wood  not  fit  for  pulp  manufacture.  And  Australia  is 
not  only  looking  to  Canada  for  newsrpint  supplies  but 
actually   dcniamliiig  th.-it   contracts  be   filled. 
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NEWSPRINT  NOT  A  NECESSITY  OF  LIFE. 

One  of  the  most  importaut  events  iu  the  history  of 
the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  the  ruling  of 
the  Supreme  Court  that  the  Board  of  Commerce  was 
without  authority  to  classify  newsprint  paper  as  a  ne- 
cessity of  life  within  the  meaning  of  the  Combines  and 
Fair  Prices  Act.  This  decision  is  a  clean  victory  for 
Price  Bros.  &  Co.  in  their  contention  with  the  Board 
over  orders  and  restrictions  regarding  distribution  of 
and  price  for,  newsprint  paper.  It  completely  upsets 
the  basis  on  which  the  control  of  paper  prices  and 
distribution  in  Canada  has  rested  since  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  War  Measure  Act  were  repealed. 

Apparently  the  immediate  result  to  Price  Bros,  will 
be  the  payment  to  them  of  the  differential  of  $10  or  $12 
a  ton  between  Canadian  and  export  prices  on  paper 
shipped  recently'  to  certain  Montreal  publishers  and 
the  restoration  of  the  right  to  do  business  with  whom 
they  please.  Other  Eastern  newsprint  mills  came  to 
an  understanding  last  winter  in  conference  with  Sir 
Henry  Drayton  and  the  publishers  to  supply  a  certain 
percentage  of  their  tonnage  at  $80  per  ton  for  roll 
news  until  July  1.  After  that  date,  the  price  in  Can- 
ada was  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  price  of 
paper  sold  by  the  International  Paper  Co.,  Canadian 
Export  Paper  Co.,  and  the  Geo.  Mead  Paper  Co. 
Whether  the  agreement  will  be  considered  binding  in 
view  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  is  a  matter  for 
speculation. 

As  to  the  future  relations  of  publishers  and  manu- 
facturers, there  is  a  distinct  inclination  among  the 
latter  to  see  that  publishers  have  paper  for  their  actual 
need.s,  providing  they  are  willing  to  do  business  direct- 
h'  and  not  through  government  boards  whose  actiori 
seems  more  political  than  politic.  If  the  publi.shers 
want  to  give  a  square  deal  they  will  get  the  same. 
However,  if  they  persist,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
ill  getting  legislation  which  makes  them  a  group  spe- 
cially favored  of  the  gods  and  legislators,  and  puts 
the  paper  makers  in  a  class  with  crooks  and  violent 
persons  needing  restraint,  we  can't  see  much  peace  of 
mind  for  either  party.  They  may  have  to  make  their 
own  paper. 

No  one  knows  what  prices  will  be  for  a  very  long 
period  ahead,  but  it  is  surely  ridiculous  to  attempt  a 
restriction  of  legitimate  business.  There  are  natural 
laws  which  must  rule  in  the  end.  A  well-informed 
Englishman  who  is  lioth  a  paper  maker  and  a  pub- 
lisher, is  confident  that  newsprint  will  go  to  a  shilling 
a  pound  in  England.  So  long  as  the  present  discrepan- 
cy between  supply  and  demand  continues,  there  will 


be  a  stead\-  upward  trend  in  prices  which  are  con- 
stantly influenced  also  by  increasing  co.sts  of  material, 
labor,  and  the  cost  of  doing  business.  Paper  makers 
are  not  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  a  most  unusual 
situation,  nor  are  they  likely  to  do  so. 

Isn't  it  foolish — dam  foolish,  if  you  will — to  darn  one 
branch  of  the  stream  of  present  day  prices  when  a 
score  of  other  branches  are  running  bank  full,  at  flood 
height? 


BLAMING  THE  INDUSTRY  FOR  A  GOVERNMENT 
FAILURE. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for  March  25th  had 
something  to  say  regarding  the  inactivity  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  division  of  the  Forest  Products  Labor- 
atories. This  editorial  evidently  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Montreal  Herald  since  that  paper  of  March 
30th  contains  the  following  editorial  comment  on  the 
situation : 

MONTREAL'S  USELESS  PULP  AND  PAPER  LABORATORY 

That  the  model  pulp  and  paper  plant  at  the  Forest  l^roducts 
Laboratory  in  Montreal  is  like  an  expen.sive  ship  tied  up  to 
its  wharf  and  abandoned  by  its  owners  is  the.  gist  of  a  state- 
ment made  in  the  current  number  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine.  This  plant  was  provided  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
Dominion  Government  at  large  cost,  with  the  idea  of  carrying 
out  e.xperiments  making  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  and  for  the  more  economic  use  of  the  products 
of  our  forests.  It  contains  a  splendid  scientific  equipment, 
including  what  is  believed  to  be  the  finest  model  paper-mak- 
ing machine  in  the  world.  For  a  year  or  two  youthful  scien- 
tists fresh  from  college  carried  on  experiments  with  the  plant, 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  patents  were  taken  out  by  private 
individuals,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  seemed  rather  an  anomaly  that  a  public  institution 
That  some  measure  of  success  was  achieved  is  indicated  by 
should  result  in  private  patents,  but  the  Government  discuss- 
ed the  matter  fully,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  to 
ho  allowed  to  promote  enthusiastic  research.  But  it  appears 
that  even  this  inducement  was  not  enough  to  keep  up  the 
enthusiasm,  for  the  professors  left,  and  the  plant  is  now  lying 
idle,   because  nobody  competent  to  work   it   is  left  on   the  job. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  which  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  now  complains 
that  the  present  uselessness  of  the  plant  is  the  result  of  the 
Government  being  "so  bound  up  with  red  tape."  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  plant  was  established  without  any  workable 
pSan  being  decided  upon  for  making  it  of  real  public  benefit. 
But  if  the  project  has  been  killed,  it  has  been  killed  not  by 
the  Government,  but  by  the  pulp  and  paper  makers  in  whose 
behalf  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  speaks.  Every  man  who 
has  shown  ability  in  this  model  plant  has  been  lured  away 
by  private  companies  with  offers  of  higher  salary,  and  now 
that  no  one  is  left  the  Government  is  being  accused  of  hav- 
ing murdered  its  child  by  throttling  it  with  red  tape.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  charge  is  a  somewhat  ungrateful  one.  When 
the  project  was  first  put  into  being  it  was  done  after  con- 
sultation with  experts  in  the  industry,  and  it  had  the  un- 
qualified blessing  of  the  private  companies.  If  the  Govern- 
ment was  wrongly  advised,  as  it  now  seems  to  have  been,  then 
i;  should  be  commended,  and  not  scolded,  for  declining  to 
enter  into  a  price  competition  with  these  same  private  inter- 
ests for  its  own  research  workers. 

It  is  possible  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  devoting  the  plant 
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u,  rr-iaich  work  insteail  of  to  instnictioi.  The  teinptation 
ol  in  iiuli'stry  hJidly  in  need  o£  soipntifii-  men  to  lure  awa> 
the  Government  experts  proved  too  Krtat.  and  will  remal.i 
too  great  for  years  to  rome.  And  even  if  tlv  plant  Is  turned 
into  a  technical  school,  as  is  now  proposed  for  the  initiation 
of  such  McCill  students  as  may  desire  it  into  the  fundamen- 
tals of  pulp  and  paper  making,  the  temptation  will  still  re- 
main to  rob  the  school  o£  its  instructors  as  they  become  pro- 
ficient for  the  benefit  of  private  institutions.  Our  contem- 
porary  winds  up  its  article  by  saying: 

•To  our  mind,  since  the  government  has  admitted  its  in- 
ability to  pay  sufficient  salaries  to  hold  efficient  men  on  the 
staff  the  industry  should  be  permitted  td  acquire  the  pulp 
and  paper  department  and  put  it  to  use.  The  Canadian  peo- 
ple would  then  get  some  benefit  from  it.  which  has  not  been 
the  case  for  some  time  and  is  not  an  immediate  prospect  in 
view  of  present  conditions." 

This  is  a  sensible  suggestion.  The  plant  should  be  sold  out 
to  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  it  that  associa- 
tion is  willing  to  buy  it.  and  if  not.  then  it  should  be  scrapped, 
and  what  is  now  admittedly  a  useless  expense  would  thus  be 
done  away  with.  If  the  Association  were  to  buy  It.  it  could 
maintain  a  research  bureau  of  its  own.  and  have  a  school  in 
which  it  could  train  its  own  recruits.  It  would  also  have  a 
collective  interest  in  retaining  whatever  staff  it  might  con- 
sider necessary.  Any  other  scheme  seems  hopeless,  since 
under   present   conditions   the   private   interests   will   not   allow 

it  to  succeed. 

•  •  •  * 

The  Herald's  statement  is  given  in  full,  not  so  much 
because  it  supports  a  part  of  our  argument  and  sug- 
gestion but  rather  because  there  appears  to  be  a  tend- 
ency to  misrepresent  at  least  a  part  of  the  case.  The 
productive  activities  of  the  laboratory  continued  for 
four  years  and  at  that  time  a  number  of  projects  had 
been  planned  which  when  completed  would  have  fur- 
nished information  that  might  well  serve  to  guide  the 
manufacture  of  paper  products,  which  are  now  im- 
ported but  which  could  be  manufactured  in  Canada 
with  considerable  advantage  to  this  country,  as  well 
as  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  processes  already 
in  operation. 

The  granting  of  patents  as  mentioned  by  the  Herald, 
while  not  a  proof  of  the  success  of  research  work,  is 
certainly  an  indication  that  something  has  been  ac- 
complished. That  such  patents  should  be  granted  to 
individuals  in  government  employ  is  a  point  of  govern- 
ment policy  rather  than  a  reason  for  intimating  a 
criticism  of  the  industry. 

The  Herald  criticises  us  for  complaining  of  the  red 
tape  which  keeps  the  plant  idle  and  suggests  that  it 
may  have  been  established  without  a  workable  plan. 
The  person  who  thinks  that  such  an  organization  could 
be  launched  full  grown,  after  the  manner  of  Miner- 
va's birth,  with  no  need  for  improvement,  certainly 
has  another  chance  to  think.  The  laboratory  was 
started  on  the  best  basis  that  could  be  devised  with 
the  combined  knowledge  and  suggestion  of  those  who 
had  had  experience  with  similar  projects  and  with  due 
consideration  for  the  circumstances.  The  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  through  its  Technical  Section  has 
endeavoured  in  every  way  to  encourage  and  assi.st  the 
work  of  the  laboratory.  Certainly  one  would  not  ex- 
pect the  laboratory  to  benefit  the  people  through  the 
application  of  its  work  to  the  rubber  industry  or  the 
mining  of  coal,  yet  even  these  industries  have  been 
benefited  bv  the  work  of  other  division.s  of  the  Forest 


J'roducts  Lalioratorics,  and  to  some  extent  also  by  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Division. 

Right  here  it  should  be  thoroughly  uii<l('i'>;no(l  that 
other  departments  of  the  Forest  Products  Lanoratories 
continue  to  do  excellent  work.  liut  even  in  these 
cases  it  is  a  grave  question  as  to  how  long  they  will  be 
able  to  earrj'  on  without  adequate  financial  support 
from  Ottawa. 

As  evidence  of  the  real  interest  which  the  industry 
takes,  not  only  in  the  pulp  and  paper  division  but  also 
in  the  general  work  of  the  laboratories,  the  public 
should  know  that  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  mills  offer- 
ed to  supplement  government  appropriation  for  the 
salary  of  the  director  so  that  an  income  of  at  least 
$5,000  a  year  could  be  guaranteed  a  suitable  man.  We 
understand  that  this  offer  was  declined,  with  the  rea- 
son or  the  excuse  that  the  industry  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  have  a  voice  in  the  actual  direction  of  the 
work  of  the  laboratories. 

Our  contemporary  complains  that  th-  fault  lies,  not 
with  the  government  for  not  paying  adequate  salaries 
but  with  the  manufacturers  for  havina:  such  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  services  of  technical  men  that  they 
are  glad  to  offer  salaries  commensurute  with  such 
services.  This  dissatisfaction  with  government 
salaries  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  staff  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratories  nor  is  the  criticism  of  the 
penuriousness  of  the  government  limited  to  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine.  Practically  every  department  of 
lesearch  and  engineering  coining  under  the  civil  ser- 
vice control  is  being  criticised  from  one  end  of  Can- 
ada to  the  other  by  the  daily  press  as  well  as  the  tech- 
nical journals.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry  can  well 
afford  to  assist  the  government  in  maintaining  a  cap- 
able staff  in  a  well  equipped  central  laboratory  for 
the  investigation  of  subjects  of  fundamental  value 
The  more  private  research  departments  of  the  mill 
have  their  hands  full  as  a  rule  with  the  application  of 
such  fundamental  research  to  their  own  particular 
problems  and  it  is  important  that  there  be  a  central 
research  bureau  for  carrying  on  such  basic  investiga- 
tions. 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  the  support  of  one  of  Mon- 
treal's daily  papers  in  regard  to  the  suggestion  that 
e(iuipment  be  used  for  instruction  as  well  as  research 
work.  Such  a  training  ground  should  be  provided  for 
researchers  in  every  branch  of  Canadian  industry.  The 
demand  for  them  will  be  urgent  when  other  industries 
realize  the  need  for  them  as  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try is  beginning  to  do.  It  is  this  need  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  need  for  research  workers  an'^'  the  apprecia- 
tion of  their  value  to  the  industry  which  has  set  the 
price  on  their  services.  It  can  not  be  called  competition 
with  the  government  with  such  a  discrepancy  in  the 
estimation  of  the  value  of  such  services  as  exists  be- 
tv.een  the  paper  mill  and  the  Civil  Service  Roard.  The 
latter  is,  of  course,  under  restrictions  which  do  not 
obtain  in  industry  and  there  are  certain  considerations 
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or  goverument  service  which  partially  compeusate  for 
the  discrepancy  iu  salaries.  It  is  an  open  question, 
however,  whether  the  government  would  not  get  an 
immeusel}'  greater  return  from  the  services  of  a  man 
who  was  working  for  approxituately  what  he  was 
worth  and  knowing  that  if  he  did  not  make  good 
someone  else  would  take  his  place  rather  than  to  feel 
that,  so  long  as  he  turned  out  an  occasional  piece  of 
work  and  did  nothing  to  offend  his  superiors,  he  would 
be  allowed  to  retain  his  position. 

There  is  plenty  of  fundamental  work  to  be  done  in  a 
central  research  establishment  such  as  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Division  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories 
and  there  is  a  big  advantage  in  having  such  a  divi- 
sion associated  with  other  work  and  investigations  on 
timber  and  various  wood  products.  I:  would  be  far 
hotter,  however,  to  transplant  a  portion  of  the  organ- 
ization than  to  have  it  wither  and  die  as  it  now  appears 
certain  to  do.  To  be  quite  frank  if  seems  that  there 
13  considerable  unconcern  at  Ottawa  whether  the  pulp 
and  paper  division  lives  or  not.  On  the  other  hand 
the  industry  has  taken  great  pride  in  the  establish- 
ment, the  equipment  and  the  achievemeiit  of  this  labor- 
atorj-  and  sincerely  regrets  the  prospect  of  having  its 
activities  cease.  It  is  this  solicitude  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  laboratories  quite  as  much  as  for  the  miU 
benefits  derived  that  the  industry  so  much  desires  to 
see  something  doing  at  700  University  St.,  Montreal. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  GOES  THE  LIMIT. 

The'  Chicago  Tribune,  probably  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  newsprint  paper  in  the  United  States,  has 
adopted  a  novel  scheme  for  making  its  paper  supply 
do  its  full  duty.  In  the  leading  editorial  on  Monday, 
the  Tribune  said : — 

"Don't  buy  the  Tribune — borrow  it.  The  Tribune 
may  seem  to  be  standing  on  its  head,  but  it  is  forced  to 
ask  people  not  to  buy  it.  It  wants  to  keep  every  one 
of  its  readers  and  gain  new  ones,  but  it  cannot  sell 
them  all  the  paper.  The  paper  shortage  makes  it  im- 
possible to  do  so. 

"If  two  families  would  use  one  Tribune  we  could 
keep  the  orders  and  they  could  have  th'^  Tribune.  We 
want  the  readers;  they  evidently  want  the  Tribune 
Better  days  some  day,  but  just  now  borrow  and  don't 
buv  the  Tribune." 


COBWEBS. 

Why  all  this  howl  in  the  U.  S.  A.  about  a  timber 
shortage?  They  are  likely  to  have  plenty  of  Wood 
this  3'ear,  in  a  General  way. 


A  CANADIAN  RETURNS 

Mr.  John  M.  French,  formerly  editor  of  the  Paper 
Trade  Journal,  is  coming  back  to  Canada  after  twenty 
years  in  the  United  States.  Recently  Mr.  French  has 
been  manager  of  Filing,  Inc.,  New  York,  a  successful 
office  magazine.  As  representative  in  Mon- 
treal of  Charles  Morningstar,  Que,  and  the  Columbia 
Naval  Stores  Co.  he  will  be  welcomed  by  many  of  his 
old  friends  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  Mail 
may  lie  addressed  in  care  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag- 
azine. 


The  Congress  spends  considerable  time,  ever.y  little 
while,  drafting  a  new  tariff  bill,  raising  the  price  limit 
of  duty  free  paper.  For  a  long  while  it  was  two  cents, 
then  came  the  jump  to  five  cents  and  now  there  is  a 
bill  before  the  House  to  let  eight  cent  papers  in  free, 
because,  it  is  said,  there  is  no  five  cent  paper  available 
for  import.  The  eight  cent  limit  is  not  likely  to  hold 
very  long.  Why  not  leave  off  the  limit  and  save  time  ? 
The  tariff  will  not  affect  newsprint  mills  for  some 
time. 


Why  is  Hon.  H.  H.  Dewart  barred  from  discussing 
in  the  Legislature,  the  relations  between  the  Ontario 
government  and  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp  i:nd  Paper  Co.? 


Eight  thousand  acres  of  timber  hav.^  already  been 
burned  in  the  district  of  Uniontown,  Pa.  Three  new 
fires  are  said  to  be  incendiary.  It  looks  tough  for 
Pennsy  when  conditions  are  more  favorable  for  forest 
fires. 


If  Jack  Dempsey  is  convicted  on  the  charge  of  ile- 
sertion,  we  would  suggest  that  Veteran  Carpentier  be 
given  a  crack  at  him  before  other  punishment  is  in- 
flicted. 


TO  EDIT  THE  DIGESTER 

The  Digester,  published  by  the  Laurentide  Co.,  is  a- 
bout  to  have  a  new  editor.  Beginning  with  April  1st, 
Mr.  Warren  D.  Leary  is  to  take  charge  of  our  local 
paper  and  keep  us  posted  as  to  the  doings  of  our  little 
town  and  the  mill. 

Mr.  Leary  "s  api)renticeslii|}  in  newspaper  work  was 
served  on  the  Brooklj'ii  Daily  Eagle  and  on  trade  papers 
while  he  was  still  in  a  college.  After  he  received  his  de- 
gree from  Columbia  in  1916  he  went  with  the  Ncm'  York 
Herald  as  a  reporter,  to  remain  there  in  that  capacity 
until  May  of  the  following  year,  when  he  went  to  the 
First  Officers'  Training  Camp  at  Madison  Barracks, 
N.Y.  Among  other  duties  during  the  war,  and  after 
the  armistice  was  signed,  he  was  editor  For  a  short 
time  of  a  soldier-student  newspaper  at  the  University 
of  Grenoble,  France. 

Upon  being  discharked  from  the  army  in  August 
of  last  year,  he  returned  to  the  New  York  Herald  and 
became  assistant  day  city  editor  a  short  time  before 
its  amalgamation  with  the  Sun.  He  then  went  to  work 
with  the  New  York  Tribune  as  a  general  work  re- 
porter, where  he  remained  until  accepting  this  position 
in  Grand   Mere. 

Exit  Editdi-  Deacon.     Good  luck  to  him. 


A  pretty  good  firm  is  Watch  &  Waite, 
And  another  is  Attit.  Early  &  Layte; 
And  still  another  is  Doo  &  Dairet; 
And  one  of  the  best  is  Grinn  &  Barrett. 

Martin's  Papyrus. 
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Hall  Caine  Tells  of  Britain's  Paper  Troubles 


At  an  informal  luncheon  given  last  week  to  Mr. 
G.  R.  Hall  Caine  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe,  Secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  the  guest 
of  honor  made  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  the 
pulp  and  paper  situation  in  England  during  the  war 
and  in  the  period  immediately  following  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Dawe  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  which  was 
set  in  the  vice-regal  suite  of  the  Hitz-Carltou  Hotel. 
In  introducing  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  Mr.  Dawe  remarked 
that  but  a  brief  statement  will  be  necessary  as  every- 
one knows  of  his  important  work  for  Great  Britain 
and  the  allies  in  connection  with  the  distril)ution  of 
paper  supplies  as  deputy  paper  controller,  during  the 
war,  and  as  di.stributor  for  the  allies  duriiij;-  tiie  armis- 
tice period.  As  distributor  during  this  time  for  all  the 
paper  and  pulp  supplies  for  the  allied  countries  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  knows  the  world  situation  thorouglily.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  service  as  an  official  of  the  govern- 
ment, by  iiis  actions  and  by  the  assistance  he  has  given 
to  Canada  he  has  shown  a  very  real  conception  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Empire. 

Besides  his  late  official  capacity  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
has  an  interest  in  a  publishing  house  and  is  a  manu- 
facturer of  paper  containers,  in  fact  the  fii'st  to  in- 
augurate this  business  in  England  and  is  a  director 
of  a  niimber  of  the  largest  paper  manufacturing  con- 
cerns in  England  and  through  them  comes  directly 
in  contact  with  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper 
in  t'anada. 

Mr.  Dawe  then  asked  his  guest  to  say  something  of 
his  work  and  something  of  his  connection  with  the  pa- 
per mills  of  Great  Britain. 

After  replying  briefly  to  the  introduction,  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  said  that  when  he  met  Mr.  Dawe  in  England 
he  was  what  Lloyd  Harris  called  a  'bureaucrat'.  He 
was  a  bit  skeptical  of  the  great  things  Mr.  Dawe  had 
told  him  regarding  the  Canadian  industry  and  the  re- 
lations among  the  mills  but  since  coming  to  Canada  he 
had  not  only  found  that  Mr.  Dawe  had  actually  told 
him  tlie  truth  but  that  fai'  more  could  have  been  said. 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  told  the  guests  a  number  of  interesting 
things,  whicli  ma.v  briefly  be  summed  uii  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Englishmen  do  not  have  the  degree  of  frankness 
tliat  Canadians  have.  If  there  were  less  mystery  and 
secrecy — and  there  is  reall.v  no  mystery  about  it  all — 
there  would  be  greater  success  for  all.  This  lack  of 
mutual  co-operation  among  manufacturers  in  England 
is  a  serious  handicap  compared  with  the  relations 
among  mills  in  Canada.  It  would  have  been  hard  to 
believe  how  extensive  this  co-operation  could  be  if 
one  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  coming  over  here 
and  actuall.v  seeing  at  first  hand. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  continued:  "Mr.  Dawe  has  referred 
to  my  contact  with  manufacturers  of  manv  nations. 
While  I  may  not  know  as  much  as  has  been  credited 
to  me  I  have  certainly  been  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
paper  manxifacturers  in  practically  all  countries  and 
certainly  had  a  chance  to  learn  a  great  deal.  I  met 
the  best  men  among  the  world's  paper  makers  and 
have  come  in  contact  with  many  organizations.  I 
say  without  flattery  that  I  have  not  met  an  organiz- 
ation which  has  fulfilled  its  functions  as  well  as  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

The  difficulties  in  England  during  the  war  were 
very  great,  in  fact   much   worse  than   anyone  dared 


admit  or  even  think.  This  was  particularly  true  dur- 
ing the  submarine  campaign,  when  at  one  time  there 
was  only  thirt.v  days  supply  of  paper  and  pulp  in 
the  country.  The  situation  was  then  relieved  by  a 
small  shipment  from  Scandinavia.  Such  shipments  of 
paper,  however,  could  not  be  depended  upon  because 
the  shipping  board  continually  requisitioned  boats 
for  ore,  etc.,  which  had  been  chartered  for  pulp  or 
paper  cargoes,  l)ecause  these  other  things  were  consid- 
ered of  more  importance.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  British  mills  require  imported  pulp  for  tfceir  fibre 
supply.  Canada  with  her  vast  supplies  of  pulp  and 
paper  cannot  possibly  realize  what  a  nation  would  be 
without  paper,  liut  England  came  very  near  being  in 
that  position.  Tlin  chans  would  have  lieen  unthink- 
able. England  began  at  last  to  realize  how  very  es- 
sential a  tiling  paper  is.  The  situation  for  man.v  months 


G.    R.    HALL    CAINE. 

with  regard  to  paper  supplies  was  quite  like  living 
on  the  edge  of  a  volcano. 

The  Swedish  situation  was  a  particularly  delicate 
one,  especially  as  regards  pulp  and  paper  supplies, 
partly  due  to  the  shipping  situation  and  partly  to 
the  attitude  of  Sweden  toward  the  war.  During  this 
time  the  Swedes'  plea  was  that  they  were  the  vic- 
tims of  circumstances  and  continuall.v  emphasized 
their  friendship  for  England.  Many  of  the  paper  and 
pulp  men  were  doubtless  honest  in  their  expressions. 

It  was  necessar.v  that  there  should  be  a  verv  definite 
basis  for  trade  relations  between  England  and  Sweden 
and  I  had  the  'unfortunate  pleasure'  of  working  on 
this  agreement.  It  was  the  only  possible  one  at  the 
time.  It  was  not  directed  in  any  sense  at  the  pulp 
men  in  general  but  rather  to  curb  the  activities  of 
a  certain  unruly  group  and  this  unfortunately  entail- 
ed no  doubt  some  inconvenience  on  the  part  of  the 
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pull)  and  paper  manufacturers.  We  had  to  consider 
(4reat  Britain  first.  It  was  necessary  to  meet  firmly 
the  chilli  challi  attitude  of  tiie  Swedish  government, 
although  this  agreement  was  thouglit  by  some,  includ- 
ing, I  think,  my  friend,  Mr.  Storjahann,  to  be  an  in- 
tolerable injustice.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Mr.  Storjahann  quite  well  and  found  him  an  able  ad- 
vocate for  the  cause."" 

Dealing  with  the  position  in  Sweden  during  the 
war  Mr.  Hall  Caine  said : 

"British  paper  makers  like  others  of  their  race  are 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  other  fellow  is 
always  square  and  honest  and  find  it  difficult  at  times 
to  have  their  opinion  changed.  It  was  a  shock  then 
to  these  Britons  to  find  that  the  people  they  had  done 
business  with  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  counted 
as  real  friends,  were  not  only  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
but  were  even  antagonistic  to  the  allied  cause.  A 
wave  passed  over  the  British  paper  maker  of  feeling 
that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  an  unsympathetic 
people.  It  was  a  feeling  of  helplessness  and  they  be- 
gan to  enquire  of  Canada.  There  had  been  a  pre- 
judice against  Canadian  pulp  because  early  shipments 
had  not  always  been  of  prime  quality  so  that  a  good 
reputation  had  not  been  gained  and  also  largely  be- 
cause Canadian  pulp  had  never  been  used  in  most 
English  mills.  Enquiries  brought  out  the  fact  that 
Canada  could  supply  pulp  and  that  recently  the  qual- 
ity had  much  improved. 

If  Canada  could  then  have  supplied  the  demand  th%t 
future  would  have  been  easy,  as  the  British  mills  were 
eager  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  foreigners  and 
to  place  business  with  their  own  people.  The  situ- 
ation was  similar  in  regard  to  paper  after  the  armis- 
tice, when  the  market  was  opened  to  outside  pro- 
ducers. The  Englishman  now  wants  to  link  up  with 
sources  of  supply  in  the  Empire.  The  British  ministry 
tried  to  encourage  this  attitude  by  means  of  a  form 
of  colonial  preference  in  practice  for  some  months 
and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  this  will 
be  the  British  trade  policy  and  that  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  preferential  tariff  will  come  sooner 
than  many  of  us  expect. 

One  important  feature  of  business  these  days  and  an 
ever  present  problem  is  the  relation  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee.  There  are  always  some  lab- 
or troubles  in  England,  as  there  are  elsewhere  but 
the  paper  industry  has  been  less  affected  than  most 
lines  of  manufacture.  For  many  years  strikes  hav« 
been  practically  unknown  in  our  particular  business. 
There  has  been  the  greatest  radical  change  in  Scan- 
dinavia, and  England  too  has  adopted  an  eight  hour 
day  and  a  shorter  working  week. 

One  of  the  real  difficulties  that  England  has  f.o.und 
in  tlie  situation  is  the  problem  of  "spare  time".  The 
men  say  that  an  eight  hour  day  is  all  right  but  what 
shall  we  do  with  this  extra  time?  They  have  a  desire 
to  leave  the  country  districts  and  go  to  the  cities  or 
towns  where  there  is  more  excitement.  It  is  im- 
portant to  keep  them  in  the  country  where  most  mills 
are  .situated,  but  in  encouraging  this  idea  the  concep- 
tion of  patronage  must  be  entirely  eliminated  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  that  the  British  workmen  hates 
more  than  such  an  attitude. 

In  considering  this  problem  our  company  has  under- 
taken a  recreation  experiment.  At  a  certain  mill 
where  trouble  was  brewing  we  bought  a  beautiful  old 


mansion  house  with  some  tliirty  acres  of  ground  not 
far  from  the  mill.  There  were  about  forty  bedrooms 
and  these  were  remodeled  into  suites  of  two  or  three 
rooms  with  bath  which  were  made  available  at  an  easy 
rent.  On  the  lower  floor  are  club  rooms  and  rooms 
for  cards,  billiards,  dining  and  reading.  In  the 
grounds  provision  was  made  for  tennis,  lawn  bowling, 
gardens,  etc.,  and  the  whole  affair  turned  over  to 
the  men  to  run  it.  Thej'  have  elected  a  managing 
committee  and  the  directors  just  look  on.  We  feel  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  the  men  both  happy  and  healthy 
and  so  far  the  experiment  has  exceeded  our  expect- 
ations. This  may  point  out  a  means  for  (piieting  tlie 
spirit  of  unrest. 

Welfare  work  is  rather  new  in  England  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  A  number  of  well  known  trials  have  been 
made,  such  as  at  Sunlight  and  elsewhere  but  these 
seem  to  be  more  paternal  than  the  average  English- 
man cares  for. 

You  are  doubtless  interested  in  the  present  news- 
print situation.  The  price  is  fixed  each  month.  I  think 
this  is  too  short  a  period.  For  instance,  I  am  just 
advised  that  the  price  for  April  is  4  %d.  The  manu- 
facturers meet  on  the  15th  of  the  month  and  set  a  price 
for  the  month  following.  The  publishers  are  entirely 
satisfied  with  this  arrangement  since  thej-  feel  that 
it  is  advisable  to  have  uniform  and  definite  figures. 
At  these  meetings  of  manufacturers  there  are  fre()uent 
vigorous  discussions  before  the  price  is  arrived  at  and 
this  is  not  fixed  with  regard  to  the  highest  cost  mill. 
It  is  made  as  equitable  as  possible.  We  believe  that 
supply  and  demand  is  the  best  controller.  Free  news, 
that  is,  not  in  contract,  is  7d.  All  prices  are  quoted 
on  goods  as  delivered. 

The  freight  on  pulp  from  the  seaport  to  the  mill  runs 
about  20  to  23  shillings  per  ton  and  from  Liverpool 
about  28  to  30  shillings,  for  paper  mills  in  the  vicinity 
of  London.  These  shipments  are  made  by  rail  as  it  is 
found  that  canals  are  not  satisfactory  for  making  ship- 
ments of  pulp  and  paper.  The  barge  men  are  likely 
to  make  themselves  comfortable  in  some  'Pub"  and 
stay  there  perhaps  a  day. 

In  regard  to  other  papers  the  difference  in  price 
between  news  and  other  printings  is  not  great  enough 
as  one  would  imagine,  the  latter  being  only  about  7d. 
The  higher  class  such  as  espartos  are  selling  for  about 
9d. 

Considerable  quantities  of  pulp  have  been  contracted 
for  in  Scandinavia  and  some  of  these  contracts  were 
made  at  £21  a  ton  for  sulphite  against  £50  now  asked, 
but  the  operation  of  the  "force  majeur  clause" 
makes  it  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  whether  these  or- 
ders will  actually  be  delivered.  The  paper  mills  in 
England  are  now  only  taking  open  orders.  That 
means  orders  taken  only  on  the  understanding  that  the 
pric^e  is  fixed  bj-  the  mill  at  the  time  of  making.  Scan- 
dinavian freights  are  going  up  too  but  it  has  been 
pointed  out  to  the  Ministry  of  shipping  that  there  is 
still  too  great  a  discrepancy  in  rates  as  applying  to 
Scandinavia  and  Canada. 

English  papermakers  are  faced  with  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  revival  of  export  trade.  During  the 
war,  of  course,  markets  in  France,  Spain  and  else- 
where had  to  be  neglected,  but  now  these  buyers  are 
coming  back  to  Britain  and  asking  for  a  renewal  of 
.shipments.  As  there  is  sufficient  domestic  demand 
to  keep  mills  all  busy  it  is  a  rather  awkward  situation 
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and  mills  simply  liavL^  to  allocjite  their  production  as 
fairly  as  possible. ' ' 

Those  who  were  able  to  attend  the  luncheon  were, 
besides  Mr.  G.  R.  Hall  C'aine  and  Mr.  Dawe,  Messrs. 
R.  0.  Johnson,  Guy  Tombs,  W.  B,  Walker,  John  Ma- 
ther, Edward  Beck,  John  Young,  S.  J.  B.  Rolland,  T. 
J.  Stevenson,  Capt.  J.  H.  Acer,  II.  Crabtree,  P.  E. 
Walker,  W.  F.  Robinson.  J.  H.  McLernon,  Roy  Camp- 
bell, J.  N.  Stephenson,  although  a  number  of  others 
who  were  invited  were  unable  to  attend. 


RIORDON'S  INCREASING  CAPITAL 

Montreal. — The  Riordon  Pulp  &  Pa]H'r  Tompany's 
annual  statement  for  the  year  endinp:  December  ^\, 
1919,  shows  considerable  increase  in  grross  earninfrs  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  total  being  $1,- 
810,126,  as  compared  with  $1,443,064  in  1918,  an  in- 
crease of  $367,080,  or  a  little  over  25  per  cent.  The 
actual  profits  from  the  operations  of  the  pulp 
mills  of  the  Riordon  Company  itself  showed  a  slight 
decrease  from  that  of  1918,  however,  the  figures  being 
$1,099,251  for  1919  as  compared  with  $1,225,596  in 
1918.  "Other  income,''  however,  showed  an  increase 
of  over  $430,000,  rising  from  $52,537  in  1917  to  $425,- 
662  in  1918  and  $859,540  in  1919.  This  increased  in- 
come, it  is  understood,  is  due  to  the  high  rate  of  ex- 
change on  American  funds  in  which  the  pulp  is  paid 
!or  and  to  the  very  large  earnings  of  the  Ticoiuleroga 
Pulj)  &  Paper  Company,  of  New  York,  a  .subsidiary  of 
the  Riordon  Company,  whose  earnings  have  averaged 
for  some  time  100  per  cent,  on  the  coiuparativel.v  small 
cai)italization  of  the  company,  and  which  has  been 
paying  a  generous  dividend  to  the  parent  company. 

The  compan}''s  interest  in  the  enterprise  which  it  is 
developing  under  the  name  of  the  KipaAvn  Fibre  Com- 
pany, for  manufacturing  a  very  high  grade  of  bleached 
sulphite  pulp,  is  refle-ted  in  the  balance  sheet,  where 
Uie  amount  allowed  for  investment  has  increa.sed  from 
-  i2,497,896  to  $5,589,467,  or  over  $3,000,000.  In  ad- 
dition there  stands  an  item  of  $1,959,456  as  a  loan  to 
the  Kipawa  Company  on  development  account.  By  the 
1st  of  April  it  is  expected  that  the  new  mills  will  be 
producing  from  100  to  125  tons  of  .sulphite  pulp  a  day. 
The  profits  from  the  new  enterprise  are  expected  to 
run  quite  high,  particularly  owing  to  the  high  grade 
of  product  for  which  there  is  a  keen  demand  in  the 
United  States. 

The  large  investments  of  the  Riordon  Company  in 
the  Kipawa  mill  have  called  for  a  heavy  expenditure 
of  money  as  well  as  an  increase  of  nearly  $4,000,000 
in  the  bond  issues  of  the  company  from  $2,033,500  to 
$5,909,400.  The  result,  naturally,  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  actual  available  working  capital  by  a  consider- 
able amount. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  learn  that  in  order 
to  provide  for  additional  working  capital  the  directors 
liave  decided  to  increase  the  common  stock  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  company  from  $4,500,000  to  $6,000,000  by 
the  issue  of  15,000  sshares  of  new  stock.  A  special 
general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  company 
has  been  called  to  take  place  on  April  15  next  to  act 
upon  a  bye-law  that  will  be  introduced.  No  an- 
nouncement is  made  as  to  what  price  this  stock  will  be 
issued  to  the  shareholders  at  nor  under  what  terms, 
but  considering  the  fact  that  the  new  issue  amounts 
to  one-third  of  outstanding  issue  it  would  appear  pro- 
bable that  it  will  be  issued  to  the  shareholders  in  a  cor- 
responding ratio  of  one  to  three  shares  h-ld  at  the 
present  time. 


TRADING  CANADA'S  BIRTHRIGHT. 

Correspondence. 

-Xnnapijlis  Royal.  .V.  S. 

March  31.  1920 
I'^dilor,   I'ulji  and  Paper  Magazine: 

All  this  talk  of  retaliatory  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Congress,  because  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple declin."  longer  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  traders 
of  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  by  shipping 
the  life-blood  of  thir  own  paper  mills  across  the  bor- 
der in  the  shape  of  raw  material,  is  pure  bunkum. 

In  the  first  place,  Canada  has  ample  coal  deposits 
for  the  running  of  all  her  industries.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  transportation,  and  with  a  magnificent 
water  route  from  Nova  Scotia  via  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  Great  Lakes,  and  with  rail  freight  rates 
continually  advancing  while  water  freights  will  be 
declining,  it  will  be  cheaper  to  transport  coal  by  water 
from  Nova  Scotia  than  by  rail  from  Pennsylvania. 

Secondly,  there  is  one  thing  that  Canada  really  has 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of,  it  is  water  powers,  and  if 
these  were  developed  as  they  should  be  and  will  be  in 
the  near  future,  and  our  railroads  and  industries  elec- 
trified, we  should  require  very  little  coal. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  United  States 
selling  us  coal,  for  which  they  are  glad  to  find  a  mar- 
ket so  near  at  hand,  and  the  shipping  of  wood  from 
Canada ;  as  coal  cannot  be  manufactured  any  farther, 
and  a  cord  of  wood  instead  of  bringing  $20  to  $25  in 
its  raw  state  will  return  a  hundred  dollars  or  more 
when  turned  into  paper. 

There  is  of  course,  a  serious  shortage  of  newsprint 
paper  in  the  United  States,  but  this  also  applies  in  Ca- 
nada as  well,  and  she  is  shipping  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  all  her  paper  to  the  United  States,  to  the  de- 
triment of  her  own  newspapers,  some  of  which  have 
had  to  su.spend  publication  on  this  account. 

In  any  event,  Canada's  mills  might  just  as  well  be 
shut  down  for  want  of  coal  as  for  want  of  wood ;  but 
the  fact  must  not  be  forgotten  that  she  is  supplying 
the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  with  nearly  half 
of  their  newsprint  and  the  moment  her  mills  are  shut 
dovn.\  for  want  of  coal  or  any  other  reason  not  only 
will  they  not  have  sufficient  paper  to  print  their  Con- 
gressional Record  on,  which  is  one  of  their  complaints, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  their  newspapers  will  be 
forced  to  suspend  publication,  as  no  eountrj-  outside 
of  Canada  can  supply  this  amount  of  paper. 

That  the  United  States  would  be  willing  or  prepared 
to  engage  in  a  trade  war  with  its  second  best  world's 
customer  is.  of  course,  inconceivable.  Canada  is  nearer 
self-supporting  than  any  other  country  on  the  glibe. 
through  her  own  and  other  British  resources. 

The  American  people  are  not  a  party  to  any  of  this 
wild  talk,  which  is  inspired  by  one  or  two  of  the 
larger  paper  companies  who  have  suddenly  awakened 
to  realization  that  they  only  have  a  very  small  wood 
supply  in  their  own  country  and  who  are  simply  usin» 
the  American  newspapers,  and  through  them  Congress, 
to  trv  to  help  them  out  of  a  bad  hole. 

FRANTC  J.  D.  BARNJUM. 


Vancouver.  B.  C. — The  Lumber  Commissioner  for 
British  Columbia  announces  that  the  approximate 
value  of  forest  (jroducts  of  the  province  for  the  year 
1919  is  $70,000,000,  including  pulp  and  paper  to 
the  extent  of  $12,550,000. 
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Compressed  Air  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 

1\\    I'".  A.  .Al<'l,c;ni,  Canadian  Ingersoll  Kand   Co.,  Ltd. 
Part  3. — Pneumatic  Tools. 


There  is  ahvays  iiitire  or  less  repair  or  construction 
work  going  on  around  the  paper  mill  in  which  pneu- 
matic tools  could  be  used  to  advantage,  in  .speeding 
up  the  repair  or  construction  gang*.  In  the  case  of 
mills  operating  their  own  repair  shops,  but  not  doing 
any  foundry  work,  one  or  two  pneumatic  drills,  a 
chipping  hammer,  a  riveting  hammer,  and  a  pneumatic 
grinder  of  the  portable  or  pedestal  type,  will  be  .suffi- 
cient to  take  care  of  all  ordinarv  requirements.  When 
a  small  foundry  is  operated  in  connection  with  the  re- 
pair shop,  or  where  extensive  construction  work  is 
contemplated,  sand  rammers,  drift  bolt  drivers,  wood 
borers,  saws,  etc.,  would  be  useful  additions  to  the 
equipment  and  thoroughl,^'  in  line  with  the  best  prac- 
tice in  other  industries. 

Pneumatic  Drills. — Embodied  in  the  .-oiisti'uction  of 
the  pneumatic  drills  illustrated  are  many  unique  feat- 
ures which  greatl.v  increase  their  efficiency  and  lessen 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  They  ai'c  surprising].^- 
simple  in  construction,  contain  very  few  parts  (all  of 
which  are  readily  accessible)  and  may  be  obtained  in 
several  different  sizes  with  drilling  capacities  from  up 
to  5/16  and  up  to  5  inches,  including  a  model  especi- 
ally designed  for  working  in   close  quarters. 

In  the  larger  sizes  these  drills  are  driven  b.v  a  four 
cylinder  single  acting,  reciprocating  piston  type  air 
motor,  each  pair  of  the  pistons  being  attaelied  to  op- 
posite tlirows  of  a  double  crank  shaft,  and  each  acting 
in  balance,  insuring  continuous  and  smooth  running 
without  vibration.  All  pistons,  connecting  rods  and 
valves  are  interchangeable  on  each  range  of  motor 
making  it  impossible  to  put  the  drill  together  wrong 


if  lur  any  reason  it  is  taken  apart.  The  crankshaft 
runs  in  ball  bearijigs  and  the  connecting  rods  are  fit- 
ted with  roller  bearings.  A  ball  thrust  bearing  is  ar- 
ranged between  the  shell  and  feed  spindle  in  such  a 
waj'  that  the  main  frame  is  relieved  of  all  strain.  Valves 
are  of  the  balanced  rotating  type,  geared  to  the  crank 
shaft,  and  rotate  in  bronze  bushings  providing  large 
wearing  surfaces  and  short  straight  ports,  which  in- 
sure rapid  admission  and  exhaust  and  eliminate  all 
danger  of  freezing.  The  cylinder  is  a  steel  casting 
so  designed  as  to  insure  maximum  strength  with  min- 
imum weight. 

The  crankshaft  and  gears  revolve  in  au  enclosed  dust- 
proof  chamber  which  is  packed  with  grease,  and  as  the 
four  piston  chambers  communicate  with  this  central 
chamber,  a  continuous  supply  of  lubricant  is  fed  to  all 
of  the  working  parts  of  the  drill  b.y  the  revolving 
crankshaft.  Additional  lubricant  is  injected  into  one 
of  the  crank  caps  by  removing  the  plain  or  head  handle 
of  the  machine,  and  squirting  the  grease  into  the 
chamber  with  a  grease  gun.  These  drills  are  made  in 
both  reversible  and  non-reversible  t.vpes,  with  speeds 
to  suit  all  conditions. 

The  smaller  sizes  of  this  line  of  drills  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent design  from  those  .]ust  described,  the  motive 
|)0wer  being  derived  from  a  small  revolving  motor  of 
the  so-called  valveless  t.ype. 

This  motor  consumes  very  little  air  and  is  controlled 
b.y  the  covering  and  uncovering  of  ports  by  the  revo- 
lution of  the  balanced  four  cylinder  engine  around  the 
crank  pin.  The  thrust  of  the  revolving  motor  while 
in   operation  insures  perfect  seating  and  prevents  an.v 


.ittle      David      Drill      reboring      an      air 

compressor    cylinder    by    means    of 

a    portable    boring   bar. 


Little    David    Pedstal   Type   Grinder.     A 

General     Utility     Machine     for     the 

Repair   Shop. 
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loss  ol'  air  tliroiigli  leakage.  The  four  c.vlmders  are 
machined  from  one  solid  piece  of  steel,  and  the  shell 
is  an  aluminum  casting,  making  the  machine  very  light 
and  easy  to  hold.  The  revolving  portions  of  the  drill 
are  fitted  witli  liall  lu^ai'iiigs  of  the  removable  race 
type,  and  pi'ovision  is  made  for  lubrication  through 
the  handle.  The  largei-  drill  of  the  two  is  known  as 
the  number  14  and  is  especially  intended  for  wood  bor- 
ing; it  is  ijrovided  with  a  throttle  control  similar  to 
that  used  on  the  larger  drills.  The  smaller,  or  }inmbei' 
44,  drill  is  furnished  with  a  trigger  control  and  is  ad- 
justable for  speeds  of  loOO  to  :iOOO  R.P.M.  wliich  ;idapt 
it  for  light,  high  si)ced  drilling  of  metal. 

Close  Comer  Drills. — The  close  corner  drill  is  driven 
by  a  thi'cc  cylinder  air  motor,  and  is  controlled  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  other  types  of  pneumatic  drills. 
The  valve  is  driven  by  the  crank  shaft  to  which  tliu 
motion  of  the  pistons  is  transmitted  by  means  of  three 
rocking  levers,  connecting  the  pistons  to  the  drill 
spindle.  This  class  corner  is  very  unique  and  is  ab- 
solutely free  from  all  .ierky  or  nnsteady  motion,  and 
for  its  size  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  powerful,  simple 
and  efficient  class  corner  drill  made  to  date.  This 
drill  measures  1  5/16  inches  from  the  centre  of  the 
spindle  to  the  side  of  the  easing  and  is  suitable  for  \ise 
in  many  cramped  places  where  the  regular  stylfs  of 
pneumatic  drills  could  not  be  used.  At  tK)  pounds 
pressure  the  free  speed  is  laO  J{.P.M.  and  the  drill  will 
drive  any  size  twist  drill  uj)  to  3  inches  or  a  tap  np  to 
2  inches  in  diameter. 

Advantages. — Some  of  the  advantasres  of  Diieuma- 
tic  di'ills  are  lightness,  ease  of  hamlling  by  unskill- 
ed labor,  simi)licit\\  ruggedness,  ease  of  repair  and 
low  maintenance  cost,  and  for  such  work  as  drilling, 
reaming,  tapping,  grinding  and  reseating  valves, 
cleaning  boiler  and  condenser  tubes,  flue  rolling,  etc.. 
they  are  without  a  peer.  Pneumatic  drills  are  widely 
used  in  various  plants  as  air  motors,  and  as  such  are 
suitable  for  oi)erating  mechanical  agitators,  digester 
gate  valves,  sluice  gates,  or  in  operating  key  .seaters, 
01-  lioring  bars,  wherever  a  (|uick  repair  is  needed   as 


shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  which  shows 
a  "Pneumatic"  drill  reboring  an  air  compressor  cylin- 
der in  a  large  Canadian  plant. 

Pneumatic  Grinders. — Tlie  PiuMimatie  grinder  is  an- 
other air  opei-ated  tool  which  will  prove  handy  in  many 
ways  in  the  mill  rej)air  shop.  It  is  made  in  two  stjdes, 
the  stationery  or  i)edestal  type,  and  the  hand  held  or 
portable  type.  The  ft)rmer  has  been  extensively  used 
liy  mines  for  squaring  rock  drill  shanks,  etc.,  and  the 
latter  iias  been  aj)plicd  in  many  maeliiiic  shops,  fonnd- 
I'ies,  shipyards,  etc. 

IJoth  models  of  this  grinder  are  driven  by  a  simple 
three  cylinder  air  motor  of  rugged  design  to  stand  the 
strains  developed,  and  the  abuse  to  which  a  machine 
of  this  class  is  generally  subjected.  The  ])iston  rods 
and  crank  shaft  are  of  simple  construction,  ami  as  the 
valve  is  a  part  of  the  crank  shaft,  all  valve  motions 
and  their  nece.ssarilly  complicated  parts  are  done  away 
with.  By  the  removal  of  six  cap  screws  the  handle 
is  removed  and  the  whole  interior  opened  for  inspec- 
tion. The  steel  cylinders  are  provided  with  ])ads  on 
the  corners  and  as  they  beconn»  worn  the  cylinders 
may  be  interchanged  and  the  pads  on  opposite  cylin- 
ders brought  into  use,  which  may  be  done  very  easily 
as  the  cylinders  are  .separate  from  the  case.  The  case 
of  the  grinder  is  made  of  aluminum  and  all  working 
parts  operated  in  an  oil  bath.  An  adjustable  shield 
allows  the  exhaust  to  be  deflected  as  desired. 

The  j)edestal  grinder  will  handle  all  ordinary  ma- 
chine shop  grinding  jobs  such  as  castings,  rods  and 
bars,  and  may  be  used  for  sharpening  lathe  and  planer 
tools.  The  portable  type  is  especially  suitable  for  work 
(Ml  castings  and  in  the  erection  and  repair  of  machine- 
ry, and  will  grind  east  iron,  steel,  brass,  bronze,  etc. 
Wheels  up  to  8  inches  in  diameter  and  2  inches  face 
can  be  used  on  these  machines,  the  grade  and  grain 
depending  on  the  material  to  be  ground.  For  miscell- 
aneous work  a  grade  similar  to  Xo.  24  Q  Crystolon 
will  be  found  suitable. 

The  portable  grinder  is  sometimes  fitted  with  a  small 
eireid;ir  saw    in   place  of  a  grinding  wheel  thus  adapt- 


Little  David  Pneumatic  Chipping  Ham- 
mer at  work   on   a  casting. 


A    Crown    Bench    Type    Sand    Rammer 
in  operation    in   a   small   foundry. 


Little  David  Pneumatic  Drill  on  Repair 
^^o^k. 
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iug  it  for  use  iu  cuttiiii;'.  flouring.  juist»i.  elo..  in  t-oii- 
struction  or  repair  work.  Botli  grinders  have  a  free 
speed  of  3000  R.PM.  with  air  at  a  pressure  of  60  to 
100  pounds  per  square  ineh. 

Pneumatic  Hammers. — While  all  jHieumatie  haui- 
mers  are  of  the  same  general  design,  they  vary  in 
size  and  usually  derive  their  name  from  the  elass  of 
work  whieh  Xhey  are  best  adapted  for;  thus  we  find 
ill  the  order  of  their  size.  Riveting  Ilauimers.  Rivet 
Busters,  Chipping  Hammers.  Caulking  Hammers,  and 
Sealing  Hammers. 

All  of  these  hammers  ean  be  applied  to  the  wcu-k  of 
riveting,  chipping  metal,  caulking,  scaling  boiler  or 
condenser  tubes,  removing  paint  or  rust,  and  bursting 
rivets,  with  the  applications  of  the  i)roperly  shaped  bits. 
It  has  been  found  by  experience,  however,  that  it  is 
better  to  have  a  hammer  of  a  certain  weight,  speed. 
and  strength  of  blow,  adapted  to  the  class  of  work  to 
be  done. 

Large  rivets  cannot  be  successfully  driven  by  a  small 
hammer  light  enough  for  chipping,  caulking,  or  scaling 
work,  and  a  large  hammer  would  l)e  out  of  place  on 
light  work. 

Riveting  Hammers. — Riveting  hauuners  ean  be  ob- 
tained in  various  sizes  ranging  in  weight  from  14  to 
26  pounds  with  speeds  of  960  to  1600  blows  per  minute 
and  with  capacities  of  up  to  IVi  inch  rivets,  at  DO 
pounds  pressure  to  the  square  ineh. 

The  barrels  and  handles  are  droji  forgings,  and  the 
valve  is  carried  in  a  separate  chamber  jiarallel  to  the 
piston,  thus  eliminating  the  danger  of  the  valve  cham- 
ber being  damaged  by  the  piston. 

Four  styles  of  handles  are  optional  on  these  hammers, 
the  closed  type  with  outside  trigger  control,  the  closed 
type  with  inside  trigger  control,  and  the  open  and  in- 
verted type  handles.  The  throttle  valve  construction 
iu  all  four  handles  is  the  same,  consisting  of  a  combina 
tion  of  the  poppet  and  piston  type  which  retains  the 
best  feature  of  each  tyjie,  and  makes  the  hammer  very 
easy  to  control.  This  t.ype  of  hammer  is  fitted  with 
an  exhaust  deflector,  and  a  safety  device  for  retaining 
the  rivet  set,  should  the  valve  be  accidentally  open- 
ed when  the  hammer  is  not  in  contact  >vitli  the  i-ivet. 
is  supplied  when  desired. 

Chipping,  Caulking  and  Scaling  Hammers. —  These  arc 
inanufactureri  in  several  sizes,  the  largest  being  used 
for  chipping,  caulking,  beading  and  heav\-  sealing,  and 
having  a  valve  mechanism  similar  to  the  riveting  ham- 
mers. The  smaller  sizes  are  of  the  valveless  t.vpe  aiid 
are  especially  suitable  for  light  chipping  and  scaling 
purposes,  such  as  cutting  oil  grooves  in  babbit  bear- 
ings, chipping  small  eastings  and  scaling  iiaini  ami 
rust  from  iron  and  steel. 

One  of  the  large  railroads  in  the  United  States  has 
had  considerable  success  in  using  pneumatic  chijipinir 
hammers  for  peeling  the  bark  from  ties.  When  fliis 
work  was  done  by  hand  the  most  expert  workman 
could  turn  out  only  from  50  to  100  peeled  ties  per  day, 
while  the  output  per  man  using  pneumatic  tools  was 
found  to  be  from  150  to  250  per  day.  While  there  is 
not  much  in  the  way  of  definite  informal  ion  avail- 
able on  the  sub.ject,  this  method  might  be  aii|)lied  to 
the  barking  of  pulp  wood  logs  with  good  results.  ;i,-, 
it  would  be  possible  to  chip  out  hard  knots  which  are 
not  readily  removerl  in  other  ways.  A  pneumatic 
grinder  of  the  portable  type  fitted  with  a  special  cut- 
ter head  might  also  be  used  for  work  of  this  nature 
and  the  results  secured  from  the  use  of  these  devices 
would  doublless  be  well  worth  the  iroiililc  required 
to  try  them  out.     (Such  a  knot  and  rot  cutter,  driven 


by  electric  motor  is  in  successful  operation. — Editor.) 
Jlills  carrying  out  extensive  repairs  or  construction 
work,  or  making  all,  or  part  of  their  own  castings,  will 
find  the  jmeiimatie  sand  rammer  a  useful  addition  in 
their  equipment.  It  is  made  in  two  sizes  for  bench 
ami  floor  use,  the  former  weighing  13  pounds  and  used 
for  ramming  small  flasks  such  as  are  ordinarily  hand- 
led on  a  bench,  and  the  latter  weighing  about  22 
pounds  and  intended  for  use  on  floor  moulds  and  in 
general  concrete  and  earth  ramming.  Various  sized 
butts  or  peiiis  ai'e  obtainable  for  different  classes  of 
work. 

.  In  the  fouiulry  sand  rammers  have  cut  the  cost  of 
hand  ramming  to  a  large  degree  and  have  been  largely 
instrumental  in  increasing  the  qualit.v  of  the  castings. 
A  co]3e  measuring  12'  x  18"  x  -i"  requires  about  five 
minutes  to  ram  by  hand,  while  a  juieumatic  rammer 
«ill  do  it  in  one  minute,  saving  80  per  cent  of  the  time. 

To  pein  and  ram  a  cope  measuring  19'  x  90"  x  15" 
required  3  hours  by  hand  and  with  the  application  of 
the  rammer  this  was  cut  to  1  hour  and  30  minutes,  a 
reduction  of  81  ])er  cent. 

For  ramming  concrete  and  tamjiing  earth  around 
drain  pipes,  etc.,  the  pneumatic  rammer  has  demonstra- 
ted its  value  and  economy.  Lower  labor  cost,  greater 
output  per  mail  and  more  uniform  results  as  well  as 
increased  strength,  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  this 
method. 

iTo  be  eontinued.') 


EXPORTS  OVER  NINE  MILLIONS  A  MONTH. 

Canadian  i)ulp  and  paper  exports  for  the  month  of 
•Tanuary  reached  a  total  value  of  $9,151,266,  compar- 
ed with  $6,885,319  in  Januarv.  1919,  a  gain  of  $2.- 
265,947.     The  details: 

January.  1919.  1920. 

Paper   and    Mfrs.    of    $4,429,803     $5,519,718 

Woodpul]i.   chemical   2,193,194       2,658,974 

Do.    meeliiinical 262,322  972,574 

$6,885,319     .$9,151,266 

The  paper  cx])ort.s  during  the  month  included  1,- 
15:^.508  cwt.  of  newsprint,  valued  at  $4,471,799;  paper 
lioards.  valued  at  $459,935;  .■i2,761  cwts.  of  kraft 
wrapping,  valued  at  $258,745.  mid  roofing  paper  va- 
lued at  $89,645. 

Paper  and  woodpulp  exijorts  for  the  first  ten 
mouths  of  the  fiscal  year  reached  a  total  value  of 
$83,576,178,  compared  with  $67,403,247  for  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1918,  and  $51,923,419  in  1919; 
a  gain  of  $16,172,931  over  1919.  and  of  $31,652,759  in 
PUS.   as  follows: 

Ten  mas.  emling.Jan.:        191IS.  l<)i<).            1920. 

i'aper  &  mnfrs.  of  $30,295,563  $37,099,163  $49,717,824 

Woodpulp    ehem..       15,963.707  26.268,144     26,509,626 

Do.  mechanical          5.G64.149  4,035,940       7.348,728 


$51,923,419  $67,403,247  $83,576,178 

Exiioiis  of  unmanufactured  woodpulp  amounted  to 
511,789  cords,  valued  at  $615,101  in  January  1920, 
i-ompared  with  97,915  cords,  valued  at  $972,129  in 
•lanuary.  1919.  Exports  of  pulpwood  for  the  ten 
months  period  were  as  follows: 

Cords.         Value. 
Ten    luos.   cndins'   Januarv    lin8        907,131     $7,419,272 
Ten   mos.  ending  JanuarV    1919     1.303,370     12,567,357 
Ten    nif.s    endiiiu-   Januarv    1920        738.477       7.417.390 
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Chemicals  Vital  to  Paper 
Industry 

Tlie  editor  was  asked  to  coiitributt'  an  artit'le  on  the 
siilgci'.t  of  nieniistry  and  Hie  Paper  Industry,  ti>  the  An- 
nual Chemical  Number  of  the  Journal  of  ('oramerce 
and  Commercial  Bulletin.  The  result  was  the  follow- 
inn; : 

Ijike  every  other  industry,  the  numufactnre  ot  pulp 
ami  paper  eould  not  proceed  without  the  use  of  chemi- 
eal  products  and  in  addition  the  employment  of  chemi- 
cal processes.  A  brief  summary  of  the  situation  may  be 
of  interest.  Every  pulp  and  paper  mill  uses  ehemieals. 
the  former  usincr  few  as  compared  with  the  latter. 

Alills  making  grround  wood  or  mechanical  pulp  use 
ju)  chemicals  in  the  nianufacturinsr  process.  Sulphite 
pulp  mills  use  more  than  an  cigrhth  of  a  ton  of  sulphui- 
Iter  ton  of  pulp  and  a  little  less  lime  or  a  little  more 
limestone,  the  sulphur  beincr  burned  and  the  .iras  bub- 
bled throu«rh  lime  water  or  pas.sed  into  a  tower  full  of 
limestone  over  which  water  trickles.  The  result  is  the 
bisulphite  of  lime  solution,  or  "acid,"  used  for  cook- 
in<r  the  wood.  A  cement  of  litharore  and  <,dycerine  is 
used  in  lininsr  the  digesters. 

Soda  pulp  mills  use  larjre  amounts  of  sodium  carbon- 
ate fsoda  ash")  and  lime  by  the  carload.  This  must  be 
of  hisrli  causticity  and  purity,  while  lime  for  the  sul- 
phite mill  may  have  a  hifjh  content  nf  macrnesia.  Tn  Ihr 
sulphate  pull)  (kraft")  mill  the  principal  chemicals  are 
lime  and  sodium  sulphate  (salt  cake>.  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  sodium  carbonate  of  the  soda  mill.  To  some 
extent  sodium  bi-snlphate  (nitre  cake)  has  been  used  as 
a  substitute  for  the  salt  cake.  These  sodium  salts  are 
recovered  and  the  lime  used  in  the  .soda  mill  may  be  re- 
covered. The  lime  used  in  the  snlphitc  mill  is  lost,  while 
a  portion  of  the  sulidnii-  finds  its  way  back  to  the  pro- 
cess. 

Recovering  Waste  Products 

The  most  interestint!'  sub.iects  for  research  in  the  pul)) 
mill  are  coujiected  with  the  recovery  of  waste  products, 
thoujrh  important  improvements  in  mannfacturins  pro- 
cesses are  constantly  beini.'  made  by  the  application  of 
laboratory  work  to  mill  control  and  orfranization.  The 
laboratory,  of  course,  uses  a  prreat  diversity  of  chemi- 
cals in  small  ouantities.  The  chemical  control  of  the 
process  of  cookin<r  the  pul]i.  etc..  requires  considerable 
amounts  of  p\ire  acids,  alkalies,  iodine,  sodium,  tliiosnl- 
phate  (hyiio).  arsenic  trioxide.  etc..  and  the  usual  in- 
dicators. 

The  bulk  chemicals  used  in  the  paper  mill  are  more 
varied  than  in  the  iiul)!  mill,  and  are  required  in  small- 
er amounts  per  ton. 

Paper  is  made  resistant  to  penetration  by  water  and 
ink  by  sizin,2.  Rosin  is  tlie  principal  material  nseil  for 
this  ])urpose.  but  it  requires  treatment  with  sodium 
carbonate  to  produce  a  workable  emulsion  and  alum  or 
aluminium  snlnhate  to  decomiwse  the  sodium  resinate 
(rosin  soap">  which  is  mixed  with  the  fibre,  and  so  pre- 
cipitate rosin  or  aluminium  resinate  on  the  fibres.  The 
use  of  alum,  which  in  the  mill  usually  means  aluminium 
sulphate,  is  also  necessary  for  the  precipitation  of  most 
dvestnffs.  and  their  fixation  on  the  fibre.  Glue  is 
used  to  produce  a  surface  sizinpr  and  starch  and  sodium 
silicate  are  used  to  jrive  finish,  hardness  and  rattle  to 
the  paper. 

The  boilinET  of  rass  brinsrs  in  sodium  hydroxide, 
though  most  mills  use  lime  and  sodium  carbonate.    The 


lileachiug  of  rags  and  wood  puip  introduces  several  sub- 
stances. If  the  mill  makes  its  o^vn  bleach,  common 
-alt  will  be  decomposed  by  an  electric  current  and  tiie 
chloi-ine  gas  which  is  furmed  passed  into  sodium 
hydroxide  solutidii  to  form  sodium  hypochlorite 
I'r  into  lime  water  to  form  calcium  h.vijocldorite,  either 
of  which  is  an  excellent  bleaching  agent.  Calcium 
hypochlorite  is  genei-ally  used.  Most  mills  do  not  make 
it,  but  buy  lileaching  powder  anil  dissolve  this  in  water. 
Its  action  on  the  stock  is  sometimes  hastened  by  add- 
ing a  little  acetic  ai'id.  suli)liurii-  aeid  or  alum. 
Other  Materials   Employed 

Clay  (.china  clay,  kaolin,  aluminium  silicate),  which 
may  perhaps  be  better  described  as  a  mineral  than  a 
rhcmical,  makes  up  as  much  as  20  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  raw  material  used  in  some  papers  to  give  body  and 
finish.  Other  materials  thus  used  are  talc,  agalite. 
chalk,  and  sometimes  calcium  suljihate.  For  making 
coated  papers,  the  basis  is  usually  day.  in  sulphate 
I  blanc  fixe),  or  satin  white  aluminum  oxide  and  cal- 
cium sulphate).  Casein  is  the  adhesive  principally 
u.sed,  although  glue,  dextrine  and  gums  also  find  use. 
Wax  is  sometimes  added,  but  this  substance  is  used  in 
much  larger  quantities  for  making  waxed  papers.  The 
manufacture  of  vesetable  parchment  recpiires  sulphuric 
acid,  while  vulcaiiized  fibre  is  made  by  the  action  on 
cellulose  of  zinc  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Sod- 
ium silicate  is  used  for  making  laminated  ])rodneTs  like 
wall  boards  and  starch  foi-  pastinsr  papers. 

The  war  of  course  had  its  effect  on  paper  makers. 
For  a  time  they  bad  to  do  without  bleaching  jiowder 
and  many  of  the  familiar  coloi-s.  Users  of  paper  adapt- 
ed themselves  to  what  the  manufacturers  could  furnisli 
and"  a  number  of  einerirency  materials  will  doubtless  re- 
main. At  any  I'ate.  the  industry  can  now  obtain  from 
domestic  sources  pi-actically  everything  in  the  chemical 
line  rcf|uired. 


SOME  SAFETY  FIRST  PRINCIPLES. 

If  \  (111  are  a  follower  of  "Safety  First"  principles. 
then  here  a  few  of  the  things  von  do — and  some  vou 
don^t: 

1.  Yon  wat<-li  your  step  and  keep  your  mind  on 
.just  what  you  are  doing. 

2.  You  see  to  it  that  sufficient  guards  or  protec- 
ti(Ui  are  furnished  for  your  machine  or  the  tools  with 
which  you  work.  If  they  are  not  provided,  then  you 
raise  a  howl  about  it. 

3.  You  do  not  confine  your  efforts  to  safeguards 
for  your  own  protection — no.  you  have  a  heart  and 
offer  to  help  the  other  fellow  fix  up  his  safer. 

4.  Y'ou  realize  that  life  is  too  short  at  its  longest 
and  you  can't  afford  to  take  any  wild  chances. 

5.  Sanitation  also  comes  under  ''Safety  First'' 
work  and  you  keep  a  watchful  eye  in  search  of  some 
l)ad  practices  which  inight  serve  as  a  means  to  spread 
disease. 

PROPOSE  FREE  TAX  ON  8-CENT  PAPER 

Washington.  March  :{1. — Print  jniiicr  costing  not 
more  than  8  cents  a  pound  would  be  admitted  tax  free 
under  a  bill,  amending  the  Revenue  Act.  passed  unan- 
imously by  the  House  yesterday,  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
The  present  law  fixed  five  cents  as  the  limit,  but  mem- 
bers said  none  at  that  price  was  obtainable  for  import. 

Representative  Kitchen,  D?mocrat.  North  Carolina, 
said  the  bill  was  an  emergency  measure,  needed  to  save 
hundreds  of  small  papers  from  ruin. 
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The  Making  of  Rag  Papers 

By  G.  H.  LAFONTAINE.  Montreal. 
(Concluded  from  Last  fsnur.) 


2 — Conversion  of  Half -Stuff  into  the  Finished  Product 

Paper  is  u.sually  described  as  a  fabric  of  niimite 
vegetable  fibres  which  have  been  deposited  in  a  sieve- 
like  structure  from  their  suspension  in  water  and  com- 
mingled and  felted  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  homogeneous  sheet  or  web.  Therefore  the  ob- 
ject of  the  second  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
will  be  to  defibre  completely  the  materials,  felt  the 
fibres  obtained  therefrom,  remove  the  water  from  the 
sheet  formed  and  finally  give  the  paper  the  required 
finish  and  make  it  ready  for  shipping. 

A — Defibring. 

Under  this  liead  arc  included  the  beating  and  the 
breaking  of  the  imli)  and  its  dilution.  It  is  in  the 
first  of  these  ojieiations  that  the  furnish  of  the  paper 
is  compounded.  The  beating  process  takes  place  in  a 
trough  similar  to  the  washing  engine,  but  in  which  the 
drum  washer  is  omitted.  The  beater  is  fii-st  loaded  u|) 
with  water,  while  the  knife  drum  is  set  to  rotate;  tlicii 
the  rags,  wood  pulp  and  paper  waste,  in  the  form  of 
half-stuff,  are  fed  in,  tTie  proportion  of  stock  to  water 
being  al)out  1  to  20.  The  filler,  the  sizing,  the  mordant 
and  the  coloring  matter  are  also  added  in  turn  in  the 
beater.  Clays  of  different  grades  are  used  as  filler ; 
clay  gives  its  opacity  to  paper  and  increases  its 
weiirht :  it  sliould  be  of  such  a  chemical  nature  that  it 
is  not  decomposed  by  the  traces  of  free  acids  or  chlor- 
ine compounds  that  may  be  found  in  the  .stock ;  it 
should  not  contain  sand  or  other  coarse  particles  that 
would  affect  tlu'  uniformity  of  the  sheet  and  thus  im- 
pair its  value.  The  quantity  of  filler  employed  varic- 
from  0.  to  500  lbs.,  the  various  grades  of  clay  ])eing 
used  alone  or  mixed  in  different  proportions. 

The  object  of  sizing  is  to  make  paper-  tougher  and 
harder,  to  give  it  its  ringing  properties  and  to  ren- 
der it  more  or  less  ink  and  waterproof;  rosin, 
starch  or  animal  glue  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
either  alone  or  together,  in  varying  quantities, 
according  to  the  specified  characteristics  of  the 
sheet.  Then,  to  precipitate  the  sizing  substance  in  a 
finely  divided  state  that  will  adhere  to  the  individual 
fibres,  a  projiortional  quantity  of  mordant  is  added, 
usually  a  weak  solution  of  alum;  the  weight  of  rosiii 
goes  from  3  to  4  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  haU'- 
stuff  and  alum  from  2  to  7  per  cent. 

When  the  beating  process  is  nearly  through  the 
coloring  reagents  are  poured  in;  these  are  mostly  coal- 
tar  dyes.  Such  dyes  are  chosen  as  will  exhaust  com- 
pletely or  very  nearly  with  an  excess  of  alum.  When 
an  acid  dye  has  to  be  added  to  a  basic  one,  it  is  usual 
to  pour  in  one  dye  and  then,  after  it  is  thoroughly  dis- 
tributed, to  add  to  the  dye  of  the  other  class ;  this 
prevents  the  formation  of  insolubh'  compounds  that 
would  be  precipitated  by  the  direct  addition  of  one 
dye  to  the  other.  The  colors  should  be  bright  enough 
to  blend  with  the  sliades  of  paper  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. When  white  paper  is  made,  three  primary 
colors  are  used :  red,  blue  and  yellow  which,  mixed 
in  the  proper  proportions,  give  white;  for  example, 
the  yellowish  .shade  of  all  bleached  stock  is  cori-ceteil 
by  the  addition  of  tiu'  two  other  colors. 

The  treatment  of  the  materials  in  the  beating  engine 
lasts  from  3  to  10  liours,  depending  on  the  fpumtity  of 


rags  employed  and  consequently  on  the  gratle  of  paper 
made.  The  beating  process  is  the  more  important  af- 
ter the  boiling  operation,  as  upon  it  depends  mostly 
the  ipudity  of  the  sheet.  Kor  it  is  in  the  beater  that 
the  cellulose  of  the  fibres  will  acquire  its  power  of 
hydration  which  is  the  essential  co-efficient  in  the 
ipiality  of  a  paper.  The  amount  and  kind  of  hydra- 
tion cellulose  will  undergo  will  be  affected  by  such 
factors  as  the  manner  of  driving  the  roll,  the  density 
of  the  stock  duriug  the  beating,  the  amount  and  effect 
of  cutting  of  the  fibres  under  the  roll.  Viscosity 
which  is  an  apparent  change,  is  oidy  an  outside  indi- 
cation of  tlie  various  physico-chemical  changes  that 
the  fibres  undergo  during  their  treatment  in  the  beat- 
ing engine  and  which  lead  to  theii'  hydration. 

When  the  beating  is  completed,  the  stock  valvc  is 
opened  and  the  pulp  flows  down  to  a  large  circulai' 
vertical  tank,  called  Jordan  stock  clu'st.  The  puli) 
is  diluted  with  water  in  tliis  chest  and  the  heavy  par- 
ticles are  prevented  from  falling  to  the  bottom  by 
agitators  revolving  inside;  usually  there  are  two  such 
agitators  per  chest  consisting  of  four  horizontal  pad- 
dles  attached    to   a    central    shaft.      The   stock    is   then 


pumped  by  means  of  a  .suction  pumj)  to  a  iiiaciiine 
that  will  complete  the  defibring  and  break  the  knots 
and  coarse  particles.  This  machine,  techincally  known 
as  the  Jordan  Cone  Breaker,  con.sists  of  a  cone- 
shaped  horizontal  cylinder  inside  which  knives  are 
fitted  parallel  to  its  axis;  a  cone  shaped  drum  pro- 
vided with  a  set  of  .similar  knives  revolves  inside  the 
cylinder.  Both  the  cylinder  and  the  drum  are  divided 
lengthwise  into  tliree  sections  in  which  the  blades  are 
differently  arranged;  in  the  first  one  at  the  small 
end  of  the  cylinder,  there  is  only  one  blade  set  be- 
tween two  wooden  fillers;  in  the  next  one,  there  aie 
two  knives  set  side  by  side  and,  in  the  third  section 
at  the  large  end  of  the  cone,  three  blades  arc^  fixed 
together  between  two  fillers.  This  dis|)Osition  of  the 
knives  affords  a  means  of  gi'ading  the  breaking  of  the 
fibi'cs,  the  stock  entering  at  the  small  end  and  being 
discharg(>d   at   the   large   one. 

A  second  stock  chest,  the  paper  machine  ch(!st.  re- 
ceives the  pulp  as  it  comes  out  of  the  l)r(!aker.  There 
again  tfie  stock  is  diluted.  Then  it  is  pnm))ed  to  a 
large  box  of  the  same  width  a-s  the  pa]ier-making  ma- 
cjiine  at  the  head  of  which  it  is  placed;  niis  wooden 
box  or  head-box  is  desigiuMl  for  regulating  the  flow  of 
the  pulp  on  the  screens  and  hence  on  tiie  wire.  As 
soon   as  the  stock  leaves   the   head-box.   it    is   dihited   to 
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thf  tune  o)'  1  U>.  of  stuff  to  ir)0  lbs.  of  water.  Before 
^;()in^  on  the  |)ai>er-inakiii}r  machine,  the  t'lilp  should 
be  screened  l<>  eliminate  the  knots  and  other  large 
lumps  that  would  affect  the  uniformity  of  tUc  sheet. 
Screens  are  tlierei'ore  provided:  they  are  jilaced  under 
the  head-bo.\  and  consist  of  two  lonpr  boxes  disposed 
lenfrthwise  alon-r  the  flow  of  the  stock:  the  bottoms 
of  these  arc  made  of  metal  plates  with  small  trans- 
versal slits,  called  screen  plates;  the  screens  are  given 
an  up  and  liown  or  bumping  .shake.  The  diluted  stuff 
gets  through  the  slits  while  the  lumps  are  retained 
in    the  boxes. 

From  the  screens  the  pulp  gets  into  the  flow-box 
which  is  .so  designed  as  to  furnish  a  constant  quantity 
of  .stock  to  tlic  i)aper-making  machine;  it  is  of  the 
same  width  as  the  maehine  which  it  immediately  pre- 
cedes, it  is  divided  by  movable  partitions  into  three 
sections.  The  pulp  enters  the  bottom  of  the  first  sec- 
tion, flows  over  the  partition  into  the  second  and  then 
passes  into  the  third  section  inider  the  next  parti- 
tion: this  arrangement  prevents  the  heavier  stuff  from 
settling  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  while  the  wa- 
ter and  light  particles  in  su.spension  -would  flow  along 
on  the  wire  of  the  machine. 

B— Felting  the  Fibres. 

The  .stock  runs  from  the  flow-box  to  the  moving 
wire  by  means  of  an  apron  of  thin  rubber,  which  ex- 
tends on  the  whole  width  of  the  box,  one  end  being 
fixed  to  it,  the  other  resting  on  the  wire.  The  wire 
is  an  endless  brass  wire  cloth  with  a  mesh  of  70  wires 
per  inch  :  its  width  varies  with  that  of  the  sheet  made 
and  its  length  depends  on  the  thickness  of  tlie  paper 
manufaet.nred ;  it  runs  between  the  brea.st  roll  and  the 
Clinch  rolls,  passing  over  the  lower  one  and  being  su])- 
]iorted  on  its  way  by  a  series  of  tubular  rolls  or  table 
rolls;  on  coming  back  from  the  eo^ieh  rolls  to  the 
breast  roll,  the  wire  goes  under  the  machine,  wtierc  it 
is  guided  and  kept  tight  by  several  small   rolls. 

As  soon  as  the  piilp  gets  on  the  wire,  n  runs  under 
I  he  slice  which  is  a  brass  bar  adjustable  in  length  and 
standing  on  its  edge :  it  is  also  adjustable  in  height 
vo  that  tlie  thickness  of  stock  flowing  under  may  be 
varied.  By  regulating  the  flow  from  the  flow-box  so 
that  the  pulp  rises  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  slice, 
■A  pool  is  created  that,  with  the  shake  of  the  machine, 
helps  the  felting  of  the  fibres;  this  damming  of  the 
stock  also  causes  an  hydi-aulic  head  that  increases  the 
speed  of  flow  of  the  )Milp  on  the  wire. 

To  prevent  the  stuff  from  running  out  at  the  edges 
of  the  wires  heavy  endless  rubber  bands  of  stpuire 
i-ross-seetion  are  placed  on  each  side  of  it  :  they  are 
called  deckle  straps  and  are  carried  on  wheels  above 
the  wire  so  that  their  bottom  face  restis  on  it  and 
travels  with  it ;  they  are  adjustable  so  that  the  width 
(if  the  sheet   may  be  varied. 

The  felting  anil  commingling  of  the  fibres  is  done 
by  shaking  the  wire  sidewise.  as  othenvise  the  fibres 
would  flow  down  with  their  axis  jiointing  in  the  direc- 


tion of  the  flow;  this  would  give  a  sheet  with  no  tear- 
ing strength  acro.ss  the  width.  The  effect  of  the  shake 
is  to  distribute  some  fibres  at  riglit  angle  to  the 
others  and  form  a  web  with  a  sieve-like  structure; 
this  sidewise  motion  is  obtained  by  means  of  an  eccen- 
tric connected  to  the  frame  on  which  the  wire  restn; 
there  are  about  17.")  shakes  a  minute. 
C — Removing  the  Water. 

The  removing  of  the  water  is  done  at  both  the  wet 
and  the  dry  ends  of  the  paper-making  machine.  For 
as  soon  as  the  stock  strikes  the  wire,  the  water  begins 
to  drain  away;  the  drainage  is  increased  by  the  capil- 
lary action  of  the  table  rolls  on  which  the  wire  pas.ses 
More  water  is  taken  out  from  the  sheet  as  it  flows 
over  the  suction  boxes;  these  are  placed  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  wire  just  before  the  couch  rolls;  there  are 
two  or  three  of  them  on  each  maehine.  The  tops  of 
tlie.se  boxes  on  which  the  wire  rests  are  made  of  wood 
planks  or  copper  ])lates,  perforated  with  holes  of 
about  the  diameter  of  a  five-cent  piece  through  which 
the  water  is  sucked  in.  A  considerable  amount  of 
fibres  is  carried  away  in  the  drainage;  this  should 
not  be  wasted;  it  is  therefore  caught  with  the  drain- 
ing water  in  large  boxes,  known  as  the  "save-all," 
jilaeed  under  the  wire.  This  .saved  water  is  then  used 
in   diluting  the  pulp   in  the  stock  chests. 

To  give  the  upper  face  of  flie  sheet  the  same  ap- 
]iearanee  as  the  lower  face  which  rests  on  the  wire,  a 
dandy  roll  is  set  between  the  suction  boxes;  this  con- 
sists of  a  skeleton  cylinder  covered  with  a  wire  cloth 
and  revolves  on  the  surface  of  the  wet  sheet.  It  is 
on  the  dandy  roll  that  the  patterns  for  the  water- 
marks are  attached;  being  raised  over  the  face  of  the 
cylinder,  they  exert  a  greater  pressure  on  the  web 
causing  the  pulp  to  be  thinner  at  these  points  aud 
thus  leaving  impressions,  called  water-marks. 

At  the  end  of  the  wire  the  pulp  pa.sses  between  two 
couch-rolls  that  squeeze  oiit  some  of  the  water  and 
press  the  fibres  into  a  more  compact  sheet.  The  upper 
couch  roll  is  made  of  a  wood  or  iron  cylinder  covered 
with  a  felt.  The  couch  rolls  are  sometimes  replaced 
by  a  -suction  roll  which  is  efficient  on  white  paper,  but 
gives  a  colored  sheet  with   faces  differently  tinted. 

Here  the  pulp  leaves  the  wire  wOiii-li  returns  to  the 
breast  roll  in  the  w'ay  described  above,  passing  over 
the  lower  couch  roll,  while  the  sheet  is  taken  up  by 
an  endless  felt  which  carries  it  to  the  press  rolls. 
These  consist  of  heavy  stone  or  iron  rolls  which  in 
pres.sing  the  sheet  remove  a  little  water  and  make  the 
web  more  compact;  iisually  the  paper  machine  is  pro 
vided  with  two  or  more  such  presses  to  which  an  end- 
less felt  carries  the  sheet;  passing  the  paper  from 
one  press  to  the  other  gives  both  side  the  same  finish. 
When  the  sheet  leaves  the  press  rolls,  it  still  contains 
tiO  to  70  pel-  cent  of  water  which  cannot  be  removed 
by  draining  or  pre.s.sing;  heat  is  therefore  applied 
to  dry  u]i  the  paper.  This  treatment  takes  place  in 
that    part   of  the   machine  known   as  the  drr  f nd ;   the 
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dryers  are  large  hollow  cylindere  from  3i/>  to  5  feet  in 
diameter;  they  are  heated  internally  bj'  tlie  exhaust 
«team  from  the  engine  driving  the  machine ;  syphon 
pipes  carry  away  the  condensed  steam.  The  number 
of  dryers  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  paper  and 
the  speed  at  which  the  machine  is  run.  An  endless 
felt  guides  the  sheet  over  the  cylinders,  the  paper 
lying  between  their  hot  surfaces  and  the  felt;  the 
evaporated  water  gets  into  the  air  and  is  fanned  out 
through  a  hood  over  the  dryers. 

D — Finishing-  the  Paper. 

Once  out  of  the  dryers,  the  sheet  contains  practic- 
ally no  water,  but  it  still  has  to  be  finished.  Ac- 
cording to  the  treatment  it  is  then  submitted  to,  it  is 
said  to  be  machine  finished,  super-calendered,  water 
finished  and  sized.  In  the  case  of  machine  finished 
paper,  the  sheet  coming  out  of  the  dryers  is  simply 
passed  through  tlie  calender  stacks,  each  of  them  com- 
prising a  luimber  of  highly  jiolished  chilled  iron 
rolls,  l.ying  one  over  the  other;  the  pressure  between 
each  roll  is  commanded  by  a  system  of  levers  and 
weights.  The  sheet  is  threaded  from  one  cylinder  to 
the  other  so  that  both  sides  are  submitted  to  the  rub- 
bing effect,  that  together  with  the  pressure  applied, 
produces  the  required  finish.  Then  the  paper  is  wound 
in  a  roll  on  the  winder  stand,  comprising  two 
drums,  one  winding  up  the  paper  from  the  machine, 
while  the  other  serves  as  a  reeling-off  drum  furnish- 
ing the  paper  to  the  roll  slitter.  This  slitter  cuts  the 
sheet  lengthwise,  thus  making  two  or  more  small  rolls 
out  of  the  large  one;  these  new  rolls  are  wound  up  by 
means  of  a  Moore  and  White  4-drum  winder. 

When  a  higher  finish  is  required,  the  paper  rolls 
are  brought  to  the  super-calender  stacks;  these  work 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  machine  calender  and 
consist  of  alternate  iron  rolls  and  rolls  of  compressed 
paper  or  cotton.  Steam  is  sometimes  employed  to 
moisten  the  sheet  before  it  goes  through  the  super- 
'•alcnders;  for  this  purpose  a  perforated  steam  pipe 
is  plafeed  near  the  top  roll  where  the  paper  enters  the 
stack ;  this  moistening  increases  the  degree  of  finish 
and  the  paper  is  said  to  be  water  finished. 

For  high-grade  writing  paper,  the  sheet  is  passed 
into  a  size  tub  and  then  air-dried  after  its  coming 
out  of  the  machine ;  such  paper  is  not  calendered  at 
the  machine,  but  after  its  sizing.  The  size  bath  into 
which  the  sheet  is  drawn  is  a  weak  solution  of  gela- 
tine or  animal  glue  at  a  temperature  of  about  llfi  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  The  paper  is  then  passed  in  the 
air-dryer  which  comprises  two  long  rows  of  8-inch 
diameter  rolls;  the  two  rows  run  along  at  a  distance 
of  3  feet  from  one  another.  A  series  of  hot-air  boxes 
heated  by  exhaust  steam  from  the  engines  is  placed 
over  the  top  row  and  below  the  bottom  row  to  give 
the  heat  required.  At  the  end  of  the  air-dry  machine, 
the  paper  is  calendered,  slitted  and  rewnided  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  described  above.  Certain  papers 
which  have  been  through  the  sizing  process  are  also 
super-calendered  in  order  to  obtain  a  still  higher 
finish. 

The  few  remaining  operations  will  just  make  the 
paper  fit  for  sale  purposes.  The  firet  of  these  is 
the  cutting  into  sheets  a  little  larger  than  the  speci- 
fied size;  this  is  done  by  the  sheet-cutting  machine 
which  consists  mainly  of  a  rotating  drum  provided 
with  a  knife  that  comes  in  contact  with  a  fixed  knife 
at  every  revolution.  A  mechanical  device  for  control- 
ling the  speed  of  the  revolving  drum  affords  a  means 
of  cutting  sheets   of   different   lengths.     A   compound 


machine,  called  the  slitting-cutting  machine,  i:uts  the 
paper  in  both  length  and  width ;  a  lay-boy  or  mechani- 
cal appliance  to  catch  and  place  the  sheets  as  they 
come  out  is  attached  to  these  machines,  thus  saving 
female  labor,  this  work  usually  being  done  by  women 
and  girls. 

The  sheets  are  then  carried  to  the  a.ssorting  tables 
where  each  sheet  is  examined  for  possible  defects  in 
it;  the  paper  is  classified  into  perfect,  retree,  and 
broken  according  to  its  condition;  the  perfect  is  super- 
vised by  the  inspectors.  After  the  sheets  have  been 
counted  into  reams,  they  are  brought  to  the  trimming 
machine  where  they  are  cut  into  their  specified  size. 
The  paper  is  now  ready  for  packing;  it  is  either  pack- 
ed in  boxes  or  frames  or  simply  wrapped  in  bundles 
of  one  to  four  reams  depending  on  the  weight  of  the 
sheet.  When  packed  in  boxes  and  frames,  the  paper 
has  to  be  wrapped  up  ream  by  ream  by  men  called, 
from  their  work,  the  sealers.  Paper  is  shipped  in 
frames  only  when  small  quantities  of  one  to  three 
reams  are  required.  Wlien  packed,  the  paper  is 
brought  to  the  stock  room  from  which  it  is  shipped  to 
the  buyer. 

On  the  market,  paper  is  known  by  its  quality  and 
by  its  base  for  different  sizes;  it  is  said  to  be  a  ledg- 
er, a  bond,  a  book  paper,  etc.,  with  a  16,  20,  24,  28 
base—that  is— the  paper  weighs  16,  20,  24,  28  lbs.  per 
ream.  As  to  the  sizes  there  are  no  standards  adopted 
yet  and  they  vary  with  the  whim  of  the  customers. 
The  size  of  a  paper  is  expressed  u.sually  in  terms  of  its 
length  by  its  width.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  to 
standardise  the  sizes  like  the  quality  and  the  base. 
This  would  simplify  greatly  the  work  in   the  mill. 

According  to  a  paper  mill  manager  the  best  method 
to  produce  a  good  sheet  of  paper  is  summed  up  in  the 
following  formula : 

"Take  a  small  amount  of  fibres,  add  to  it  a  large 
amount  of  power,  an  enormous  amount  of  water,  some 
machinery  and  a  pinch  of  chemicals;  mix  all  these  in- 
gredients with  some  brains  and  you  have  a  good  grade 
of   paper — the   more   brains  the  bettor  the   paper." 


FIRE  IN  LAURENTIDE  PAPER  MILL 

Fire  broke  out  in  a  wooden  partition  at  the  west  end 
of  the  cutter  room  about  one  a.m.,  March  20th,  and  the 
ensuing  blaze  and  water  caused  considerable  damage 
to  the  construction  work  and  to  paper  stored  in  the 
cutter  room.  The  paper  mill  fire  hose  was  turned  on 
the  blaze  and  this  served  to  increase  the  smoke.  When 
the  Laurentide  Fire  Brigade  arrived  on  the  scene  the 
members  were  heavily  handicapped  by  this  feature. 
But  Jim  Kirly,  Cliffy  Naylor  and  others  equipped  with 
gas  masks,  took  one  of  the  four-inch  lines  into  the  cut- 
ter room  in  the  smoke  and  tackled  the  blaze. 

The  fire  started  in  the  corner  of  the  cutter  room 
away  from  the  tower  and  about  six  feet  below  the 
roof.  The  partition  for  the  width  of  the  cutter  room 
and  about  six  feet  high  was  practically  destroyed. 
After  the  blaze,  which  the  smoke  made  difficult  to 
locate  exactly,  was  located,  it  took  only  a  few  minutes 
to  check  it  and  put  it  out.  The  other  lines  from  the 
outside  aided  in  this  work. 

The  water  which  was  poured  into  the  end  of  the 
room  spread  over  the  floor  and  damaged  many  of  the 
rolls  of  paper  ready  for  the  cutter.  Rolls  which  were 
on  the  paper  tables  or  platforms  in  the  machine  rooms 
were  also  damaged  by  water  leaking  down  on  them. 
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Price  Bros.  Win  In  Supreme  Court 

Ottawa,  April  6. — The  appeal  of  Price  Bros,  and 
Company,  Quebee,  against  an  order  of  the  Board  of 
ComnuTce  controlliiifr  i)rioe  and  disposition  of  news- 
l)rint  paper  manufactured  by  that  firm,  is  allowed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  with  costs. 

The  judfrmcnt  is  based  on  the  decision  of  the  judges 
that  newsprint  paper  is  not  a  necessity  of  life  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Combines  and  Fair  Prices  Act. 

The  Supreme  Court  decides  that  orders  in  council 
under  the  War  Measures  Act  arc  reviewable  by  the 
court  when  their  validity  is  called  in  question. 

The  object  of  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Coniincrce 
of  February  6th  last  was  to  compel  Price  Brothei's  to 
ship  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  its  newsprint  output  to 
Canadian  consumers  in.stead  of  to  the  United  States. 
where  a  higher  price  could  be  obtained.  It  wa.s  re- 
pre.sented  that  the  firm  had  been  selling  all  its  news- 
print in  the  United  States  for  sometime.  Price  Bros, 
ignored  the  board's  order  for  some  weeks  but  began 
shipping  newsprint  to  Montreal  firms,  the  Canadian 
price  of  $80  being  paid  directly  to  the  company  and 
the  difference  between  this  price  and  the  Ujiited 
States  price,  $90  per  tou  and  up,  being  deposited  in  a 
trust  fund  pending  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  order  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  was  based  on 
the  ruling  that  newsprint  was  a  necessary  of  life,  and 
as  such  was  subject  to  the  arbitrary  control  of  tlie 
board.  The  court  finds  lacking  any  indication  that 
the  order-in-council  under  which  tlie  board  claimed  its 
right  to  rule  that  newsprint  is  a  necessity  of  life  was 
not  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  decision  of  the  gov- 
ernor-in-eouncil  that  any  present  emergency  justified 
the  placing  of  newsprint  in  that  category. 

The  order  of  the  board  instructed  that  by  virtue 
of  the  powers  vested  in  it  any  price  exacted  by  a  Can- 
adian firm  higher  than  $80  per  ton,  would  be  deemed 
to  include  an  unfair  profit  on  newsprint,  and  also 
forbade  the  accumulation  or  withholding  from  sale 
of  that  commodity  in  Canada.  It  then  went  on  to 
specify  quantities  and  dates  for  the  shipment  of  news- 
print by  Price  Brothers  to  certain  firms  in  Montreal. 
The  Supreme  Court  finds  that  the  board's  authority 
in  so  ordering  "cannot  be  sustained  as  emanating  from 
any  authority  by  the  War  ileasures  Act,  1914." 
Control  is  Ineffective. 

The  full  effect  of  the  decision  in  the  Price  Brothers 
ease  on  the  newsprint  control  as  exercised  by  the 
Board  of  Commerce  cannot  be  learned  at  present,  but 
it  is  generally  felt  that  the  decision  of  the  judges  that 
the  Board  of  Commerce  lacks  the  power  to  regu- 
late price  and  shipment  of  the  products  of  Price 
Brothers'  mills  will  tend  to  make  the  newsprint  con- 
trol ineffective.  W.  F.  O'Connor,  K.C.,  acting  chair- 
man of  the  board,  today  declined  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter. 

The  power  vested  in  the  Board  of  Commerce  by  the 
Combines  and  Fair  Price  Act  to  declare  a  necessity 
of  life  such  commodities  as  they  may  deem  advisable, 
is  not  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  extend  to  such 
articles  as  newsprint.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  phy- 
sical life  of  the  individual,  the  court  rules,  and  the 
decision  of  the  bench  reflects  its  attitude  during  the 
hearing  of  the  argument  several  weeks  ago.  Ju.stices 
Duff  and  Brodeur  then  took  the  stand  that  under 
such  an  interpretation  as  the  Board  of  Commerce  had 
placed  on  the  necessaries  of  life  clause  in  the  act,  the 


board    might    as    well    declare    motor    cars,    silk    gowns 
and  wigs  necessaries  of  life. 

The  effect  of  the  judgment  will  be  that  Price  Bros. 
will  be  able  to  chai-ge  the  current  United  States  price 
for  its  newsprint  supplies  to  Canadian  firms,  not  only 
on  future  shipments,  but  also  on  those  which  it  has 
matle  under  the  order. 

Mr.  Milieu's  Opinion. 

"it  is  too  early  td  tell  what  will  happen,  but  prices 
will  certainly  go  up.  As  I  understand  it,  the  control 
iias  been  lifted,  and  there  will  be  nothing  to  hinder  u-^ 
in  making  shipments  to  the  United  States,"'  .stated  Mi-. 
George  H.  Millen,  president  of  the  B.  B.  Eddy  Com- 
pany, this  afternoon. 

yir.  Milieu  further  stated  that  with  new  demands 
being  -asked  for  by  labor  and  the  increasing  cORt  of 
materials,  with  the  price  control  removed,  he 
tiiouglit  the  natural  result  would  be  to  advance  the 
l)rice  of  paper.  ' 

The  price  of  newsprint  paper  in  rolls  as  set  by  the 
Board  of  Commerce  early  in  the  year,  was  $80  to  Can- 
adian newspapers.  The  price  of  sheet  news  was  fixetl 
at  $92.  The  general  prevailing  contract  price  in  the 
United  States  is  over  one  hundred  dollars  per  ton. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  newsprint  in  the  United 
States,  and  many  publi.shers  are  scrambling  to  get 
what  is  known  as  "spot"  deliveries  of  paper,  but  thi- 
supply  apparentl.y  cannot  keep  up   with   the  demand. 

"Why  only  this  morning  we  received  an  offer  of 
eleven  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  for  roll  news  on 
spot  deliverv.  from  an  American  newspaper."  said 
:\rr.   Millen. 


ENTER,  PROVINCIAL  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS. 
LIMITED 

Toronto,  April  5. — A  reorganization  of  the  Provin- 
cial Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Company  is  announced  and 
a  new  company.  Provincial  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.. 
has  automatically  taken  over  the  old  one.  The  plan 
was  place  before  shareholders  at  the  special  meeting 
called  Saturday  and  at  which  80  per  cent  of  the  voting 
stock  was  represented. 

Through  the  reorganization,  holders  of  common 
stock  of  the  old  company  are  given  a  bonus  of  f)ft\- 
per  cent  of  their  holdings  in  the  new  company,  or  three 
of  the  new  shares  for  each  two  shares  of  the  old  com- 
pany held  b.v  them.  The  forecast  is  now  made  that  Ihf 
company  will  shortl.v  enter  the  market  for  additional 
capital  through  the  sale  of  stock  but  this  matter  has 
not  .vet  been  definitely  decided. 

Reorganization  of  the  company  involves  the  takinu' 
over  of  the  Port  Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  the 
Provincial  organization  holding  a  large  proportion  of 
this  company's  stock,  so  that  shareholders  will  now 
receive  directly  what  they  have  in  the  past  received 
indirectly  in  dividends  from  the  subsidiary  company. 

The  preferred  shares  of  the  Provincial  Paper  MilK 
Co.,  will  be  transferred  on  the  basis  of  share  for  shan- 
in  the  new  organization.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
an  issue  of  1,500  fully  paid  shares  in  Provincial  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  to  Isaac  H.  Weldon,  president,  and  a 
like  number  to  S.  F.  Duncan,  secretary,  as  trustees. 

The  last  annual  report  stated  that  the  common  stock 
outstanding  amounted  to  $2,481,300,  and  the  pre- 
ferred at  $1,700,000.  The  company  has  paper  mills  at 
Thorold,  Georgetown  and  Mille  Roches. 

The  new  company  replaces  the  old  one,  the  same 
officers  and  directors  being  named  provisionally. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From   Our  Londuii   Correspondent.) 

London,  March  20. — Mr.  Albert  E.  Reed,  President 
of  Albert  E.  Reed  &  Co..  Ltd.,  ami  of  the  Dominion 
Pulp  Co..  Ltd.,  who  died  reeentlj-  at  the  ago  of  73 
years  has  left  an  estate  of  the  gross  value  of  £:3!'9,319 
'l2s  r>d.  with  net  personalty  £387,567  18s  5d.  The 
duties  on  the  propert.y  due  to  the  Government  at  rhis 
valuation  will  amount  to  nearly  £100,000.  I  mentioJi- 
ed  in  my  announeenient  of  Mr.  Reed's  death  that  he 
was  assoeiated  with  Albert  E.  Reed  «&  Co.  (New- 
foundand")  Ltd.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  London 
Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd..  and  his  keen  fondness  for  re- 
ligious work  is  reflected  in  the  large  number  of  lega- 
cies he  has  devoted  to  missionary  and  church  funds  in 
liis  will.  Neither  has  he  overlooked  some  of  his  old 
faithful  workers.  To  Frank  Fergusson  Edwards  he 
has   given   £500   for  his  services. 

Paper  Makers'  Association. 

The  British  Paper  iLdvcrs"  Association  E.xccutive 
held  their  first  meeting  this  week  for  the  purjiose  of 
Torming  connnittees.  These  consist  of  the  Export 
Connnittee,  Shipping  and  Railway  Transport  Com- 
mittee. Finance  and  ]\Ianagement  Committee,  and  the 
Emergency  Committee.  Each  body  has  its  own  sphere 
of  work  and  report  as  time  goes  on  concerning  any 
new  inattci-  arisitiL!'  of  interest  to  mill  owners.  The 
committees  arc  I'cally  flic  listening  jiost-s  of  the  trade. 
Newsprint  Situation. 

This  week  eleven  more  newspajiers  have  increased 
their  prices  owing  to  the  extra  cost  of  newsprint.  In- 
deed, the  present  position  of  n(Mv-i)riiit  is  now  causing 
considerable  discussion  in  all  newspaper  offices  in 
TiOJidon  and  the  Provinces,  and  nnu'h  regr(>t  is  being 
expressed  that  the  scarcity  should  be  fell  now  when 
there  is  a  great  boom  all  over  the  country  iji  adver- 
tising. However,  the  scarcity  is  not  so  great  as  what 
is  beinu'  exiiei-ienced  in  Franc(>.  ("anada  and  America, 
and,  therefore,  there  is  not  much  to  complain  about. 
All  the  same,  newspapers  arc  to  cut  out  advertise- 
ments to  meet  the  news])rint  sliortage,  this  being 
found  more  advantageous.  One  of  the  directors  of  the 
"■Illustrated  London  News,"'  which  usually  prints  on 
a  good  printing  and  coated  paper  suitable  for  illus- 
trations, says  that  their  paper  bill  is  up  220  ])er  cent 
in  i)rice.  The  important  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
shows  no  change  in  their  size,  but  of  course  they  are 
paying  the  extra  cost  of  newsprint  without  mu-'h 
grumbling  and  ai-e  settling  down  once  again.  The 
"Sunday  Pictorial."  orte  of  the  leading  Sunday  illus- 
trated papers,  will  shortly  issue  500,000  eight  per  cent 
cumulative  preference  shares  of  £1  each  at  20s.  6d., 
so  as  to  raise  funds  foi'  acquiring  interest  in  pulp 
and  mills.  The  object  is  to  ensure  cheap  supplies  and 
a  good  supply  of  iicwsp)'iiit  in  the  future. 
Paper  Mills  as  Investments. 

Tlicre  is  a  wave  of  prosperity  at  present  passing 
over  the  British  paper  mills,  just  the  same  as  there 
is  in  the  textile  industry,  and  financiers  are  beginning 
to  give  their  attention  to  paper  mill  securities.  Since 
the  war  ended  with  Germany  most  of  the  British  mills 
have  gone  in  for  iinpi-ovcments  in  machinery  for  in- 
creasing tlie  iiiitiiut  and  snnill  .syndicates  have  sprung 
into  existence.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  in- 
crease paper  supplies;  because  the  present  demand  is 
fully  100  per  cent  below  the  supply,  and  consequent- 
ly capital  is  being  set  aside — or  being  offered — to  im- 
prove  mill   capacity.     The  shareholders   of   the  Hartle- 


])ools  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  received  an  of- 
fer of  i;i4  10s  for  their  £5  shares.  An  offer  like  this 
shows  the  confidence  that  is  placed  in  paper  manufac- 
ture in  England  today.  The  mill  has  three  machines, 
74  in.,  86  in.,  and  96  in.  Other  mills  are  for  sale,  or 
changing  hands,  and  it  is  quite  evident  small  syndi- 
cates ai'c  at  work  effecting  deals  up  and  down  the 
country  as  they  see  sound  investments  \n  the  mills, 
the  shares  of  which  are  very  healtliy  today  in  the 
market. 

Row  in  the  Camp. 
Thei'c  is  a  bitter  discussion  going  on  at  present  be- 
tween the  dealers,  the  merchants,  the  wholesale  gen- 
tlemen and  the  manufacturers  of  papers  and  agents. 
The  big  merchants  and  papermakers  are  accused  of 
trying  to  squeeze  out  the  small  man,  because  they  have 
been  keeping  prices  down  and  the  battle  is  now  rag- 
ing among  them.  I  have  been  expecting  it  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  because  one  section  has  been  undersell- 
ing another.  The  question  now  arises :  Who  are  the 
merchants  and  who  are  the  dealers?  The  small  man. 
who  sold  his  paper  from  the  railway  store,  has  now 
this  privilege  withdrawn  from  him  and  the  big  mer- 
chant with  plenty  of  warehouse  floor  space  has  the 
advantage  over  the  small  individual,  because  his  stor- 
age   enables    him    to    trv    aiul    sell    to    his    own    liking. 


ALBERT    E.    REED. 

Naturally,  the  man  with  plenty  of  floor  space  is  more 
valuable  to  the  man,  as  a  merchant,  and  now  the 
dealers  contend  that  they  are  merchants.  The  prob- 
lem is  at  present  being  solved  by  the  paper  manufac- 
turers. 

The  French  Crisis. 

There  has  been  considerable  trouble  during  the  past 
week  over  the  supply  of  paper  ami  the  cost  of  ncws- 
l)apers  in  Prance.  The  Office  Nationale  dc  la  Presse, 
a  body  which  undertook  the  supply  of  paper  at  fixed 
rates,  assured  by  the  Government,  is  dissolved  and 
every  newspaper  from  now  on  will  have  to  depend  on 
its  own  resources.  The  result  is  that  the  cost  of 
newspapers  are  up  this  week  and  with  the  present  un- 
satisfactory state  of  the  French  newsprint  market  the 
outlook  is  not  very  rosy.  Of  course,  paper  mainifac- 
turers  will  gain,  I  believe,  by  the  change.  The  Gov- 
ernment hampei-ed  them  before  with  their  distribu- 
tion scheme  and  kejjt  prices  down. 
The  Pulp  Market. 

This   month  we   have   received   renewed  supplies   of 
chemical   pulps   from   Canada.     They  are   mostlv  .small 
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lots  o£  bleached  and  unbleached  chemical  (.dry*,  but 
no  grroundwood  has  made  its  appearance  yet.  Ger- 
many is  also  scndinjj  small  parcels  and  Jii  the  pre- 
sent state  of  till'  market  every  little  lot  helps. 

Good  quality  bleached  sulphite  is  still  selliiiK  at  .£60 
a  ton  and  newsprint  sulphite  at  £47  a  ton.  Easy 
bleaehinfr  is  £o7  to  £58  a  ton  and  jrroundwood.  when 
it  can  be  obtained,  is  going:  at  £10  a  ton. 

Prices  of  all  pulps  show  a  hardening  tendency,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  impede  the  ))urc]iasing  propensi- 
ties of  the  consumers.  Sellers  want  full  market  prices 
now  and  the  buyers  are  in  a  quandary — tiicy  want  the 
pulp  badly,  but  they  don't  like  tlie  i)rit-e.  On  the 
other  hand,  pulp  is  not  entering  the  market  in  large 
quantities  and  dealings  with  the  Scandinavians  are  not 
two  days  alike  owing  to  the  changing  conditions  and 
variation  in  prices. 

Notelets. 

Sulphur  rolls  are  selling  at  £28  a  ton  and  English 
flowers  at  £32.  while  rock  is  £2")  a  ton. 

Size  is  becoming  scarce  and  quotations  ai'c  on  a 
higher  level. 

Papermakers  who  cannot  obtain  supplies  of  esparto 
are  now   falling  back  on  other  raw  materials. 

The  hand-made  i)aper  industry  in  England  is  in  a 
very  flotirishing  condition.  Orders  are  plentiful  and 
makers  keep  "jogging"'  along  in  their  own  quiet  and 
inoffensive  wa\- — turning  out  and  takijig  in  iilenty  of 
pounds. 

In  February.  Canada  shiijjx'd  1.100  tons  of  mill- 
board to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  100  Ions  of  card- 
board and  pasteboard. 

Kraft  papers  are  being  advanced  anotFior  i^'yl  a 
ton. 

Now  that  British  mills  have  advanced  paper  prices, 
emplo.vees  are  looking  for  higher  wages.  Conferences 
are  already  going  on  debating  the  subjed. 


TWO   MORE  MACHINES  FOR   WAYAGAMACK. 

One  company  in  Canada  that  is  showing  tangible 
evidence  of  faith  in  the  desire  for  England  to  buy 
paper  in  Canada,  the  "Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
of  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  have  .iust  placed  an  order  with 
]\rcssrs.  Bentley  &  Jackson,  of  Bury,  England,  for  two 
additional  machines.  This  makes  six  now  on  order. 
With  tlie  machines  already  in  operation,  Wayaga- 
mack will  probably  be  the  largest  producer  in  the 
world  of  kraft  wrapping  paper.  Their  specialty  is 
M.G.  papers. 


SANDE  SAILED  FOR  GERMANY 

It  is  stated  that  Detcftive  Agencies  and  members 
of  the  Federal  Police  have  succeeded  in  finding  clues 
to  the  whereabouts  of  A  Sandes.  who  some  time  ago 
asked  for  tenders  for  the  building  of  a  mill  at  New 
Richmond,  and  after  notifying  each  one  of  the  tend- 
ers that  his  hid  was  accepted,  suddenly  disappeared. 
Although  no  official  statement  has  been  issued  the 
alleged  swindler  is  known  to  have  left  for  Germany, 
having  invested  his  money  in  marks  through  a  Cana- 
dian broker. 

It  is  stated  that  Sande  has  written  to  a  friend  of 
his  in  Toronto  that  the  money  had  been  useful  to  him, 
and  that  he  was  happy  in  the  "Fatherland."' 


Mr.  G.  R.  Hall-Caine,  of  London,  left  Montreal  Tues- 
day for  New  York,  but  will  return  to  Canada  after  a 
short  stav  in  the  States. 


BITS  OF  NEWS  PROM  B.C. 
Powell  River  Co.  Building  New  Homes. 

The  Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd..  of  Vancouver  and 
Powell  River,  British  Columbia,  have  been  for  some 
years  i^ast  and  are  now  supplying  Briti.sh  Columbia 
and  Alberta  paj)ers  with  newsprint.  Directly  and  in- 
directly this  will  cover  between  2;")  and  40  publications. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  everting  every  power 
to  meet   the  demands  for  jiulp  and   newsprint. 

Followiufi:  in  line  with  their  original  policy,  this 
ccnijjaii.v  have  now  under  con.struction  thirty  new 
homes  for  their  employes.  The  comi)aiiy  at  the  be- 
ginning eliminated  the  old-time  shack  and  bnnkhouse. 
The  new  houses  being  constructed  will  have  electric 
light  and  water  and  will  be  connected  with  the  sewer. 
Since  the  war  many  men  have  returned  and  they,  with 
others  of  the  younger  men.  have  married,  and  these 
are  real  homes  in  every  .sense  of  the  word.  Althontrh 
good  earth  has  to  be  brought  in  to  make  gardens,  this 
is  done,  and  as  a  result  every  house  has  its  garden. 
When  the  couii^any  cleared  a  tract  of  eisrhty  acres  for 
a  townsite  it  looked  like  a  big  undertaking,  but  the 
results  have  well  repair  the  labor  and  money  spent. 
Today  this  ideal  town  has  recreation  facilities  unex- 
celled by  many  lar?e  comnninities.  There  is  a  base- 
ball and  fontball  field,  new  asphalt  tennis  courts,  and 
now  a  bowling  ^'recn  is  ju>t  being  finished  that  i.s  ex- 
]iected  will  be  very  ])0i)ular.  Powell  Lake  is  an  ideal 
place  for  motor-boating  and  camping.  Nature  also 
provides  her  own  recreation,  such  as  salmon  fishinsr 
right  at  the  doors.  Salmon  are  caught  by  electric 
light  at  night  in  sufficient  quantities  to  enable  the 
housewives   to  preserve  a  supply   for   future  needs. 

Trout  fishing  and  deer  and  goat  hunting,  when  in 
season,  may  be  had  a  short  distance  from  town.  With 
such  sports  to  turn  to  when  time  perjnits,  there  can- 
not  be   anything'-   but   a    elieerful.   liap|iy   eommunity. 

Beaver  Cove  Lumber  &  Pulp  Company. 

At  Beaver  Cove.  B.C.,  the  plant  is  graduallv  shap- 
ing up  into  a  real  pulp  producing  i)lant.  Working 
under  handicaps  of  strikes  and  delayed  arrivals  of 
machinery  at  the  beginning,  this  company  is  gradu- 
ally gettiiiL'  things  into  shape  to  do  big  things. 
Whaien's    "Snowhite"    Pulp   "Very   Popular. 

When  the  Japanese  steamer  "Mandasan  Maru" 
sailed  from  the  Port  Alice  plant  of  the  Whalen  Pulp 
and  Pa))er  Mills,  Ltd..  it  carried  the  first  direct  ship- 
ment of  pulp  to  the  Orient  ever  sent  from  a  pulp 
plant  in  British  Columbia.  The  .shipment  consisted  of 
1,500  tons  of  the  Whalen  Company's  new  product, 
"Snowhite"  pulp,  which  is  bleached  sulphite.  This 
new  product  has  become  very  popular  during  the  past 
few  months,  both   in  the  United   States  and  Japan. 

The  new  construction  being  carried  on  by  this 
company  is  making  very  satisfactory  progress,  and  it 
is  expected  will  be  completed  by  the  first  of  June. 
When  this  is  finished  the  increased  capacity  will  bring 
the  output  of  all  the  plants  of  the  company  up  to  ap- 
proximately  72,000   tons   yearly. 

Australian  Buyers  in  Canada. 

To  secure  information  at  first  hand,  several  Austra- 
lian buyers  have  arrived  in  Vancouver  to  .secure  in- 
formation regarding  pulp  and  paper  conditions.  The 
demand  is  still  steady  for  newsprint  and  pulp,  and 
supplies  are  hard  to  get.  For  thi;.  reason  the  buyers 
are  getting  right  in  the  ground  to  see  for  themselves 
the  reason  why. 
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Fine  Program  for  T.A.P.P.I.  Meeting 

Details  of  the  proirram  arranged  for  the  fiftli  ati- 
nual  meetinnr  and  banquet  of  the  Technical  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pulj)  and  Papei-  Industry  at  tlie  AValdorf- 
Astoria  and  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  on  Tuesday. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  13,  14  huiI  If).  l!)2b, 
liave  been  mailed  to  members.  . 

All  <reneral  and  special  meetings  of  tlie  association 
will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  Fifth  Aveniie  and 
Thirty-Fourth  Street.  New  York.  The  ainnial  ban- 
quet will  take  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  14, 
at  the  Hotel   Astor,  Broadway  and  Forty-fifth  Street. 

The  entire  day  of  Tuesday,  April  13,  will  be  de- 
voted to  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  stand- 
ing committees  and  special  committees.  Provision  has 
been  made  to  call  committees  together  in  the  Myrtle 
Room  and  Room  151.  on  Tuesday  morning  at  9.30 
o'clock.  The  Executive  Committee  will  assemble  at 
the  rooms  of  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau,  18  East 
Forty-first  Street,  New.  York,  at  9.30  a.m.  on  Tues- 
day. The  Vocational  Education  Committee  will  hold 
their  sessions  at  the  Chemists'  Club,  52  East  Forty- 
first  Street.  Other  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the  offi- 
cers and  chairmen  of  committees  for  Tuesday  after- 
noon are  Rooms  106.  107  and  109  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

The  detailed  progi'am  thus  far  arranged  foi-  fol- 
lows : — 

ORDER   OF   MEETINGS. 
Tuesdait.  April  13.    1920. 
9.30  a.m. — Meetings  of  Standing  Committees  in  Myrtle 
Room   and  Room   151,  Waldorf-Astoria. 

FIRST   GENERAL   SESSION. 
^yrdn^•sdal^,  April  14,  1920   (Myrtlf  Ramn^ . 
9.30  a.m. — Call  of  meeting  to  order. 
Address  of  welcome. 
Response. 

President's   address. 

A))))ointment   of   committee   to   consider   recommen- 
dations contained   in   the   President's  address. 
Offering  of   amendments   to  the   Constitution. 
Report    of    the    Executive    Committee. 
Report  of  the   Secretary-Treasurer. 
Appointment   of   committee   to   audit    books   of   the 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
Appointment    of    committee    to    nominate    officer^ 

to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Recess  for  action   on   amendments  to  1lie   Const  ilu 
tion. 

Re  port  It  of  Commit  tnx. 
An    enileav(n'    will    be    made    to    receive    i-eports    of 
standing    ccmmittecs    during    the    forenoon    aiul    after 
noon   sittings   on   Wednesday,   A])ril    14.     Chairman    of 
committees  will  report  in  the  following  order; 

Abstracts    of   Literature — Ro.ss    Campbell,    Cliaiiinai). 
Bibliography — Henry    E.    Surface,    Chairman. 
Groundwood — William  A.  Kelly,  Chairman. 
Heat,  Light  and  Power — Edward  P.  (ileasoii,   Cliaii' 

man. 
Paper   Testing — Fi'ederiek   C.    Clark,    Chairman. 
Ptil])    and    Paper    Machinery  —  George    R.    Wynian. 

Chairman. 
Soda   Pulp — Martin  L.   Griffin,  Chairman. 
Standard  Methods  of  Testing  Materials— E.  C.   Tuc- 
ker, Chairman. 
Suljjhate  Pulp — Olai  Baehe-Wiig,  Chairman. 
Sulphite  Pulp — Herbert  G.  Spear,  Chairman. 


Vocational     Education    —    George     E.     Williamson. 
Chairman. 

SECOND  GENERAL  SESSION. 
^Vedncsddij  Afternoon — Mi/rflr  Room. 
2.00  p.m. — Reading   and    discussion    of   special    papers: 
Some  Further  Mill  Ti'ials  on  the  Pulping  of  Sec- 
ond   Cut    Cotton    Lintei-s.      By   Otto   Kress   and 
Sidney   D.  Wells. 
Testing  Tearing   Strength   of   Paper   With   the   El- 
mendorf  Tearing  Tester,   By   Armin   Elmendorf. 
Fuel    From    Sulphite    Waste    Liquor.      By    George 

Barsky  and  Ralph   H.   McKee. 
Grinding  Woodpulp  Efficiently.    By  A.  F.  Meyer. 
Advantages   of   Liquid   Sulphur  Dioxide   for   Sul- 
phite   Pulp    Manufacture.       By    Vance    P.    Ed- 
wardes. 

Room    151. 
3.30  p.m. — Symposium  on  Rag  Selection   and  Cooking. 
E.  C.  Tucker  Chairman: 
1 — Selection  of  rags  and   their  standardization. 
2 — -Cooking  of  rags  : 

(a)  Reasons  for  cooking  and  ol)jects  accomplished. 

(b)  The   cooking  liquor. 

(c)  The  rotary  boiler  and  drive,  with  special  re- 
ference to  any  recent  improvement,  power  con- 
sumption, etc. 

(d)  The  factors  of  time  and  pressure  and  how 
cooking  is  influenced  by  them. 

(e)  The  washing  of  rags  in  the  lioilei^  and  their 
handli)ig  from  boiler  to  washer. 

THE   ANNUAL   BANQUET. 
Wednesday  Evening,  April  14,   1920. 
Annual    Banquet    at    Hotel    Astor,    Broadway    and 
Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York,  in  the  East  Ball  "Room. 
Reception    at   7.00   p.m.     Dinner   at   7.30   p.m.      Toast- 
master:  Judge  Charles  F.   Moore. 

Oiiests  of  Honor. 
lion.  Joseph  W.   Fordney,  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means     Committee,     House    of     Representatives, 
Wa.shington,   D.C. 
Henry    W.    Stokes,   President   of   the   York    Haven   Pa- 

l)er  Comjiany,  York  Haven,  Pa. 
Prof.   Charles   Baskerville,   College  of  the  Citv   of  New 

Y(n-k,    New   York,    N.Y. 
Howard  S.  Neiman.  New  York,  N.Y. 
George    (Jarruthers,    Pi'esident    of    the    Interlake    Tissue 

ilills,   Ltd.,  Toronto,   Canada. 
John   K.   Alcxandei',  Nekoosa-Edw  ai'ds   Paper  ( 'otiipaiiy. 

Port    Edwards,  Wis. 
John    Sladler.    P>elgo-('anatliaii    Pulji    and    P:i|ier    Com- 
pany,   Ltd.,    Sliawinigan    Falls.    Canadii. 
K\;\\\    Havies,    New    York,   N.Y. 

TlIIi?D   (GENERAL   SESSION. 
Thtinidofi.  April  15,  1920   {Myrtle  Room). 
!i.:i()  a.m. — A  short  session  will  be  held  prior  to  recess- 
ing   for   attendance   on    the   General   Meeting   of 
the    American    Papei'    and    P\d[)    Association    in 
the  Astor  Gallery. 
Xiiinination   and   election   of  offici-rs. 

FOUKTIl    GENERAL   SESSION. 
Thursday,  April  13,    1920    (Myrtle  Room). 
2.00  p.m. — Reading    and    discussion    of    scientific    pa- 
pers : 
Possibilities  of   Developing  a   More   Efficient  Me- 
thod  of  Extracting  the   Soda    Salts   from    Black 
Ash.     By  George  M.  Trostel. 
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Improved  Eriuipmep.t  for  the  Sulphite  Mills.  By 
E.  R.  Barkor. — This  paper  will  describe  a  new 
type  of  liniestonc  tower  acid  system;  a  new  ap- 
paratus for  automatic  melted  sulphur  feed;  an 
automatic  alarm  to  show  sublimed  sulphur ;  a 
device  for  rejrulatiii}?  the  strength  of  acid  in 
Jenssen  towers,  and  a  system  for  controllin<r 
automatically  tlie  strenfrth  of  acid  from  milk  of 
lime   systems. 

Methods  of  Cooking-  f'ontroj.  By  W.  E.  Byron 
Baker. 

Limestone  Analysis  and  Evaluation  for  Bisul- 
phite Lii|inir  Manufacture.  By  W.  E.  Byron 
Baker. 

Sectional  Individual  ^lotor  Drive  for  Paper  Ma- 
chines.     By  Stephen  A.  Staege. 

The  Application  of  Pragmatic  Philosophy  to  the 
Paper  Makiiifi  Industry.  By  John  W.  Brass- 
ington. 

Some  New  Methods  of  Waste  Sulphite  Liquor  Re- 
covery. By  Walter  II.  Dickersoii. 
Room  151. 
2.00  p.m. — Symposium  on  the  extent  to  which  the  Jor- 
(hui  can  replace  the  beating  engine  in  the  pro- 
duction of  paficr.  The  dismission  will  be  led 
by  W.  L.  N'ixon,  of  the  Chemical  Paper  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  Max  Zimmerman,  of 
the  Chai'les  Boldt  Paper  Mills,  will  contribute  a 
special  paper  on  the  subject. 

A    symposium    is    planned    for    the    discussion    of 
black  liquor  recovery  with  special  regard  to  the 
most  durable'  method  of  lining  the  smelters  used 
in    the    sulphate    recovery    process.      The    discus- 
sion   will    be   led   by    G.    P.    Enderlein,    of   the 
Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  East 
Angus,   P.Q.,   and  R.   M.  Radsch,   of   the   Thil- 
many    Pulp    and    Paper    Company,    Kaukauna, 
Wis. 
If  time  permits  an  open  forum  will  be  held  on  the 
history  of  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  reduce 
waste  stalks  and  fibres  by  the  soda  process,  as  a  sub- 
stitute  for  I'ags  and   wood   in  the   paper  industry. 

BUILDING   OF   SAGUENAY   TEMPORARILY   SUS- 
PENDED 

It  is  reported  from  (^lu'hci'  tliat  the  plans  made  by 
Price  Brothers  and  Company,  Limited  for  the  con- 
struction of  mills  and  a  model  town  on  the  Saguenay 
iiivrr,  four  miles  from  Chicoutimi.  hav?  been  tempor- 
arily suspended. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  jn-oject  is  twenty-million 
dollars,  but  it  is  asserted  that  as  the  nuTchinery  for  the 
mill  which  has  been  ordered  in  England,  cannot  be 
delivered  before  next  year,  the  work  on  the  construc- 
tion (if  the  town  of  Saguenay  will  be  delayed  until  that 
time. 

LUMBERJACKS  JOIN  0.  B.  U. 

Pembroke,  <»nt..  .Xpril  :!. — Artivitics  of  the  One  Biir 
I'nion  among  the  lumber  jacks  in  this  district  this 
winter  culminated  in  a  mass  meeting  Thur.sday  even- 
ing, when  Joe.  Knight,  organizer  and  Calgary  Social- 
ist, in  addressing  iiOO  woodsmen,  outlined  0.  B.  U. 
principles  and  stated  the  capitalistic  class  must  go. 
After  the  address  only  twenty-five  men  joined  up. 


SPANISH   RIVER  REORGANIZED. 

Toronto. — In  local  circles  close  to  the  Spanish  Riv- 
er Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  reports  ai'c  now  current  that 
the  proposed  reorganization  plans  will  likely  result 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  company  to  take  over  the 
entire  undertakings  of  the  present  comi)any. 

The  leading  representatives  of  the  company  have 
been  at  work  for  months  past,  attending  to  the  various 
points  in  connection  with  the  projioscd  reorganization 
and  have  been  in  negotiation  with  the  bondholders 
in  London,  England,  in  order  to  leave  the  way  clear 
for  the  pro])oscd  plan  in  connection  with  the  payment 
(if  all  arrears  of  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock. 

It  is  stated,  says  the  Financial  Times,  that  all  ar- 
rangements have  now  been  completed  with  the  bond- 
holders in  London  and  that  as  a  result  developments 
have  indicated  that  it  would  be  nu)re  satisfactory  if 
a  new  company  were  formed  to  take  over  the  entire 
undertakings  of  the  present  company  a  fid  make  a 
re-arrangement  of  cai)ital  on  a  basis  that  would  pro- 
vide for  all  the  arrears  of  preferred  stock  dividends 
and  also  equitable  treatment  for  the  holders  of  the 
common  stock. 

Negotiations  in  this  direction  have  reached  a  very 
advanced  stage,  but  there  is  always  a  po.ssibility  of 
certain  modifications  being  made  before  a  special 
meeting  will  be  called  to  approve  the  special  plans  now 
being  worked  out.  According  to  the  prtxent  plans 
the  holders  of  the  common  stock  would  be  recompensed 
for  waiting  for  dividends  for  the  past  year  and  are 
likely  to  receive  three  shares  of  stock  in  the  new 
company  for  every  two  shares  of  old,  this  being  on  a 
basis  of  11/2  shares  of  new  for  every^  one  of  old.  At 
the  same  time,  an  announcement  regarding  cash  divi- 
dend oil  the  common  stock  will  also  be  made,  and 
whereas  earlier  it  was  thought  this  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  interests  close  to  the 
company  are  now  figuring  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
start  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  by  the  middle  of  the 
year. 

As  is  well.known,  the  company  could  have  been  on 
a  dividend  basis  for  the  past  year,  at  least,  had  it 
not  been  made  impossible,  owing  to  the  various  legal 
delays  in   connection  with  the  reorganization   plans. 


MAINE  MAN  BUYS  N.  B.  TIMBER 

St  John,  X.  I!.,  April  1. —  It  is  r,^ported  that  valuable 
tiinbev  tracks  along  the  St.  Croix  River,  owned  by  11. 
F.  Eaton  &  Son  of  Calais,  have  been  sold  to  E.  B. 
Draper  of  Bangor. 

The  transfer  is  said  tn  have  included  262.000  acres 
(if  timber  lands  at  the  head  waters,  saw  mills  at  Mill- 
town,  wharf  property  at  Calais  and  five  sailing  ves- 
.sels,  and  involves  the  sum  of  $4,000,000. 
"  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Draper  will  also  take  over 
98,000  acres  of  timber  lands  in  the  Aroostook  region. 
Several  valuable  water  rights  are  included  in  the 
transaction.  It  is  believed  it  will  mean  a  revival  in 
the  lumber  industry  along  tile  St.  C'roix. 


"Think  safety  and  the  doctor  won't  have  to  think  of 
you,"  says  the  Safety  League. 


DON'T  USE  COBWEBS  ON  WOUNDS 

D(i  not  think  that  ilisinfceiants  and  eleanliness  are 
not  necessary  to  heal  up  a  wound.  They  are  I  Do 
uot  use  any  of  thes?  old  methods  as  cobwebs  on  wounds 
to  stop  bleeding  or  any  other  superstitious  methods 
to  restore  health. 

Get  to  the  doctor  and  he  will  tell  you  what  to  do, 
and  the  sooner  you  call  him  the  easier  for  him  to  cure 
vou. 


April  8.  1920. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-15.     T.A. P.P.I,  report  on  paper  testing.     Fred.  C. 
Clark,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Paper  Testing 
of  the  T.A.P.P.I.     Paper,  25,  693-9,  739-43,  777-80,  829- 
31,  (1919),  877-9,  (1920).     A  description  of  recent  ad- 
vances and  new  procedures  in  paper  testing  methods, 
including      microscopical,      physical,      and      chemical 
methods.       The     description     nf     the     microscopical 
metliods    gives   details    of   manipulations,    composition 
and  method  of  preparation  of  various  stains,  classifica- 
tion of  vegetable  fibers  used  in  papermaking,  and  pre- 
cautions to  be  observed  in  determining  the  proportions 
of  the  various  kinds  of  fibres.     Under  physical  tests 
are  described  (with  numerous  plates)  the  various  styles 
of  paper  balances  (several  styles  of  the  quadrant  t.vpe 
and   the   pea   and   beans   type),    the   bursting-strength 
tester    (Mullen    tester,    District    of     Columbia     tester, 
Ashcroft  tester),  the  thickness  testers,  methods  of  de- 
termining machine  and  cross  directions,  the  Sehopper 
folding  machine  and  method  of  calibrating  it  devised 
at  the  U.S.  Bur.  of  Stds..  the  Sehopper  tensile  machine, 
the   determination    of   absorption,    opacity   and   trans- 
lucency  by  the  Martens  photometer,  tearing  strength 
by  the  Thwing  tearing  tester,  the  degree  of  sizing  by 
the  Ink  Flotation   Test   and   the   Alternative   Method, 
the  srloss  or  glare  by  the  Ingersoll  glarimeter,  the  re- 
tention of  loading,  and  the  identification  of  the  nature 
of  specks    (rubber,   rosin,  wood,  iron,   oil,  alum,   coal, 
buttons,  paper,  foam  spots,  drag  spots,  knots).  Form- 
ulas  are    given    for   calculating    weieht    per   standard 
ream   (25x40.  500),  wt.  per  ream    (500)   of  trade  .sizes 
required,    substance    number,   strength   ratiu,   relative 
compactness,  folding  factor,  tensile  streno'th;  breaking 
lenerth,  percentage  of  clav  used  and  pereeutage  of  re- 
tention.    Under   T.A.P.P.I.    rpport    on    paper    testinar. 
chemical    tests    are    described    the    quantitative    deter- 
mination of  ash.  paraffin.    X,  starcli  and  dextrins,  and 
free  acid,  and  tests  for  th^  reduction  of  the  nature  of 
tlie  filler,  rosin,  glue,  and  free  CI — A.P.-C. 

A-15.  R-2.  Cellulose  nresent  dav  -nroblems.  W.ill 
ace  P.  Cohoe.  Paper,  25,  609-12.  (1919).  A  short  h^s 
torieal  sketch  of  the  use  of  cellulosp  in  it<  many  foi-ms, 
showing  its  importance  to  humanitv  in  by-erone  asrcs 
and  at  the  present  time  and  showing  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  anplication  of  chemi?tr.v  in  the  ccl 
Inlose  industries.  The  author  the"  briefly  discussPci  a 
few  of  the  problems  facing  the  cellnlo'^e  industries!  at 
the  present  time: — prevention  of  the  formation  of  oxy- 
cellulose  in  cotton  fabrics,  artificial  retting  of 
flax,*  finding  new  raw  materials  for  the  paper  in- 
diistrv,  studies  relative  to  viscose  and  artificial  silk, 
of  cellulose  for  papermaking  by  chemical  instead  or 
manufacture  of  satisfactory  paper  textiles,  hydration 
by  mechanical  means,  determination  of  the  constitution 
of  cellulose. 


*  An  interesting  description  of  the  Rossi  flax  retting 
process,  employed  at  the  Ronnetable  works,  Departe- 
ment  de  la  Sarthe,  France,  is  criven  in  the  Weeklv  Bull, 
of  the  Dept.  of  Trade  and  Com.,  Ottawa.  Vol  20 
June  23,  1919.  pp.  11S5-90,  (Abstractor's  Note)  —A. 
P-C 


No    119  Q^fi        Acid-proof    composition.     Eng.     patent 

W^  Webb,  England.  Chimie  &  Industrie,  2,  816,  (July 
1919).  Neutral  or  basic  lead  carbonate  is  mixed  with 
acid  resistuig  sdiceous  materials,  and  No  silicate  solu- 
tion 1.S  added,  m  the  following  proportions :— pulveriz- 
ed baked  bnck  2  parts,  finely  pulverized  .sandstone 
.P^^oo•  f  «i'-bonate  0.25  part,  sand  7  parts,  Na  silic- 
ate  (33  degrees  Be)   3  parts.—A.P.-C. 

A-0.  Use  of  waste  paper  for  fUtration.  S  L  Jo- 
no.oT'^,^-  ^-  ?'gg'"«-  Chem.  Engineer,  27,  45-8, 
(1919).  Chimie  &  Industrie,  2,  1225  (Oct  1919) 
Waste  paper  may  be  used  for  making  filters  for  analy- 
tical work  as  follows :-(l)  3-5  g.,  cut  in  small  pieces, 
are  placed  m  a  flask  with  100-200  cc.  of  water,  the 
t  ask  is  stoppered  and  agitated  vigorously  to  pulp 
the  paper,  200  cc.  of  water  per  g.  of  paper  is'added,  and 
the  whole  agitated  again  for  1  min.  This  yields  a 
pulp  ready  for  use  (untreated  pulp).  (2)  The  strips 
of  paper  are  just  covered  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of 
HLl  or  UNO,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  36  hours  The 
paper  is  filtered,  washed  with  hot,  boiled  acid-free 
water,  and  reduced  to  a  pulp  as  above.  This  yields 
HCl-  or  HNO,-treated  pulp.  These  pulps  are  used  in 
Gooch  crucible  m  the  same  manner  as  asbestos  fibre 
1  he  authors  give  numerous  figures  as  to  the  results 
obtained  with  various  papers  in  the  determination  of 
(-a  (vol.  and  grav.),  P,0,  (vol.),  Mg  (grav  )  A<r 
(grav.)  ;  they  give  the  details  of  the  manipulations 
tor  each  determination;  and  thev  show  that  for  the 
analyses  in  which  no  account  is  taken  of  the  ash  of 
the  filters  the  untreated  pulp  is  perfectly  suitable  For 
accurate  analyses  it  is  much  preferable  to  use  the  acid- 
treated  pulp.— A.P.-C. 

B-2.  Reforestation  in  France.  J.  Micol  de  Porte 
n.ont.  Papier.  22,  321-4.  (X„v.  1919).  Cf.  Pulp  ,ud 
Paper.  17,  1113,  (1919).  Notes  on  the  properties,  ad- 
vantages, and  disadvantages  of  alder,  birch,  beech 
linden,  eucalyptus,  and  the  various  coniferous  trees' 
from  a  papermaking  point  of  view,  followed  by  an  in- 
dorsation of  the  proposal  of  Abbe  Lemire  (of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies)  to  transform  the  former 
battletront  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Vosges  into  a 
forest.— A.P.-C. 

oK^^^o  /^yest  conservation  by  paper  industry.  Paper, 
25,  613-0  (1919).  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Forest 
Con.servation  of  the  Am.  Pulp  and  Paper  Ass.,  Frank 
1j  Moore,  Chairman,  presented  Nov.  14,  1919  A  dis- 
cussion .showing  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  forest 
conservation,  together  with  proposed  remedial  meas- 
ures for  the  ensuring  of  the  proper  use  of  timberland 
which  "IS  better  adapted  to  the  growing  of  timber  than 
to  the  ordinary  forms  of  agricultui-c— A.P.-f. 

D-4.  The  Lefebvre  groundwood  process.  USA 
patent  No.  1,277,737,  Sept.  3,  1918,  Albert  H  Lefeb- 
vre, Watertown,  N.  Y.  Paper,  25,  785-6,  798,  808,  810, 
(1919)  The  process  consists  essentially  in  delivering 
the  tailings,  after  refining,  into  the  stock  which  comes 
directly  from  the  grinders.  In  this  way  all  the  fibrous 
portion  of  the  wood  is  ultimately  used.  Previous  to 
screening,  the  dirt  and  bark  is  removed  by  passing 
the  stock  through  a  scrubbing  tank  and  a  hydrostatic 
gravity  separator— A,P.-C, 
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UMTED  STATES  7V0TES 


AMERICAN    PAPER    AND    WOODEN    WARE    EX- 
PANDS 

Another  instance  of  a  live  wire  company  forging  a- 
head  has  come  to  our  attention  this  week.  We  are  re- 
ferring to  the  American  Paper  and  Wooden  Ware 
Company  ,  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  who  have  just  filed  ap- 
plication papers  with  the  Secretary  of  State  to  in- 
crease their  Capital  Stock  to  $250,000,000.  Tliis  step  lias 
become  necessary,  due  to  the  increased  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  the  past  few  years. 

Originally  this  Company  was  a  partnership  formed 
in  1905  by  H.  H.  Vandeval  and  F.  G.  Menke,  both  of 
whoiu  had  sei'vcd  a  i)r<ictical  a|)prentic,eslii|)  with  one 
of  the  pioneer  paper  companies  of  Cincinnati.  Full 
of  ambition  and  enthusiasm,  they  opened  up  an  office 
and  their  efforts  met  with  success. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  to  have  all  employees 
purchase  stock,  in  this  manner  enabling  them  to 
participate  in  the  earnings  of  the  Company. 

U.  S.  PAPER  EXPORTS  TOTAL  $85,983,063. 

Total  paper  exports  from  U.  S.  A.  for  the  year  1919 
reached  a  valuation  of  .$S(;,9S:i068,  .ugainst  $54,170,134 
in  1918  and  $46,393,655  in  1917.  Of  the  1919  total  news- 
print accounted  for  $10,100,229,  all  other  printing 
paper  $16,160,777,  wrapping,  $6,664,462  and  writing 
paper  $13,188,165. 


NEW  MANAGER  FOR  CRAIG-BECKER. 

Craig-Becker  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  who 
haiulle  a  large  amount  of  Canadian  pulp  and  paper, 
announce  that  R.  F.  Hammond  has  resigned  as  vice- 
president  and  manager.  Gerhard  Kjelstrup  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  company's  offices,  and  IT. 
J.  Toole  as  travelling  representative  in  place  of  W 
H.  Donaldson,  who  is  no  longer  connected  with  the 
company. 

At  the  annual  election  held  March  12,  1920,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected :  Alvah  Miller,  president ; 
Tom  T.  Waller,  vice-president;  N.  L.  Miller,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

The  board  of  directors  is  constituted  as  follows: 
Alvah  Miller,  Tom  T.  Waller,  Arthur  C,  Hastings,  P. 
E.  R.  Becker,  Henry  L.  Mathers. 


RICHMOND  PAPER  COMPANY  TO  REBUILD. 

The  Richmond  Paper  Company  whose  plant  in  Hali- 
fax, Conn.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  time  ago  has 
begun  excavation  for  a  new  factory.  The  new  build- 
ing will  be  two  stories  high,  of  brick  construction,  and 
in  dimensions  65  x  300  feet.  Wm.  M.  Orr  is  the  man- 
ager of  the  company  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  estab- 
lished in  the  Maritime  provinces.  It  is  expected  thf 
new  plant  and  warehouse  will  be  in  operation  early  in 
the  summer. 


Organization  of  a  $750,000  company  known  as  the 
Hoskih-Morianville  Paper  Company,  which  will  im- 
mediately begin  construction  of  a  new  mill  at  Jleno- 
minee,  Mich.,  has  been  announced.  Gi^ound  will  be 
broken  for  the  new  structure  at  once  and  it  is  hoped 
to  have  one  machine  in  operation  by  January  1,  1921. 


PULP  IMPORTERS  ELECT  PRESIDENT 

S.  Goldman  of  Perkins  (ioodwin  Company,  was  elect- 
ed i)rcsiilent  of  the  Association  American  Wood  Pulp 
Importers  at  a  recent   meeting. 

L.  W.  Bowmall  of  the  American  Wood  Pulp  Corpor- 
ation, was  elected  secretary,  Henry  Atterbury,  Atter- 
bury  Brothers,  Inc.,  treasurer,  and  L.  Gottheil,  of 
("astle,  Gottheil  &  Overton,  vice-president. 


J.  M.  FRENCH  COMES  BACK  TO  CANADA. 

John  M.  F'rcnch  is  coming  to  Montreal  to  represent 
in  Canada  the  house  of  Charles  Momingstar,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  and  Kobe,  Japan,  and  also  the  Columbia 
Naval  Stores  Company  of  Savannah,  Ga.  Mr.  French 
enjoys  a  wide  reputation  in  the  commoflity  markets 
of  New  York,  and  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  em- 
ployed on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce as  an  authority  on  Southern  and  Far  Eastern 
products.  But  he  will  be  best  known  to  Canadians  as 
the  former  editor  of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal,  which 
position  he  resigned  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  be- 
come active  in  the  interests  of  the  Remington  Arms 
and  Ammunition  Company  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Af- 
ter 20  years  sojourn  in  the  States  he  now  returns  to 
the  country  of  his  birth,  still  a  Canadian. 

A  close  student  of  international  affairs,  Mr.  French 
believes  that  the  prospects  of  Canada  as  a  great  com- 
mercial nation  are  assured.  "They  could  not  be  other- 
wise," he  says,  "in  view  of  the  world-wide  demand 
for  the  products  of  the  fore.st,  the  mine  and  the  fac- 
tory. The  natural  resources  of  the  Dominion  were 
never  more  urgently  needed  on  all  five  continents. 
Canada  during  and  since  the  war  has  been  extensively 
advertised,  and  her  manufacturers  and  merchants  have 
earned  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing  which  a.ssures 
them  a  cordial  entry  into  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  shortage  of  paper  in  the  United  States  has  been 
so  keen  as  to  become  a  matter  of  government  concern 
and  is  causing  no  little  anxiety.  All  hopes  of  relief 
are  turned  upon  Canada.  Now  is  her  golden  oppor- 
tunity, not  only  in  the  South  but  in  the  East  and  the 
West.  The  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  establishing  of 
foreign  markets.  Later  on  the  chance  may  fade  with 
varying  conditions  and  rising  competition:  let  us  g'M 
a  grip  on  them  now  too  strong  for  the  other  fellow 
to  loosen. 

The  United  States  is  in  no  better  position  than  Eu- 
rope to  suppl.v  many  commodities  to  the  outside  world, 
and  paper  is  one  of  these.  Domestic  demand  for  near- 
ly all  staples  is  in  excess  of  supply,  but  her  industrial 
engineers  are  too  shrewd  to  loos"n  their  hold  on 
export  trade.  A  lesson  may  be  learned  from  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and 
the  larger  independent  steel  companies  who  have  es- 
tablished two  large  selling  agencies  for  foreign  busi 
ness  exclusively  and  to  whom  they  have  pledged  a 
minimum  of  10  per  cent  of  gross  outturn,  irrespective 
of   what   home   requirements   may  be." 


Matches  have  not  yet  displaced  the  tinder  box  in 
certain  rural  sections  of  Italy  and  Spain. —  fHuU  pap- 
ers please  copy.) 
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The  announci'iiu'iit  ou  Wednesday  that  the  World 
Newspaper  Company,  publishers  of  the  Toronto  World 
(daily  and  Sunday)  had  made  an  assignment  to  G. 
T.  Clarkson,  assignee,  caused  a  good  deal  of  stir  in 
Toronto  newspaper  circles.  A  winding-up  order  will 
likely  be  applied  for.  The  announcement  is  made  that 
the  assignment  is  made  with  a  view  to  reorganization 
and  that  publication  of  both  papers  will  continue. 
Financial  difficulties,  due  to  the  high  cost  of  paper 
and  wages,  coupled  with  the  illness  of  H.  J.  Mac- 
lean, the  managing  director,  are  given  as  reasons  for 
the  assignment.  One  of  the  city  banks  is  said  to  be 
a  large  creditor  and  will  have  a  large  part  in  the  re- 
organization plans.  It  was  stated  that  several  offers 
to  purchase  the  property  had  been  made  recently,  one 
coming  from  Montreal  interests.  The  Toronto  World 
was  founded  41  years  ago  by  W.  F.  Maclean,  Archi- 
bald Blue  and  Albert  Horton.  Mr.  Maclean,  pre- 
vious to  starting  the  World,  was  City  Editor  of  the 
Globe. 

Some  discussion  took  place  in  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature over  Mr.  Dewart's  motion  disapproving  the 
agreements  entered  into  between  the  Government  and 
J.  J.  Carrick,  relative  to  the  sale  of  the  Pie  River 
and  Black  Sturgeon  River  timber  limits  in  the  Thun- 
der Bay  district,  subsequently  assigned  and  now  held 
by  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  The 
motion  urged  that  subject  to  compensation  and  repay- 
ment of  all  sums  received  by  the  Government  under 
the  agreements  the  title  of  the  company  should  be 
cancelled  and  the  limits  re-advertised  for  sale,  on  the 
condition  that  development  start  immediately  and  that 
hydro  power  be  used.  The  matter  will  again  come 
up  in  the  House. 

The  Western  Rag  &  Metal  Co.,  442  King  Street,  E., 
Toronto,  have  sent  out  circulars  calling  for  1,000  tons 
of  rags  and  2,000  tons  of  paper  and  books  to  be  col- 
lected from  homes  and  business  places.  They  quote 
these  prices:  mixed  rags  of  all  kinds  from  2c  per  lb. 
up ;  tailor  clips,  from  3c  a  lb.  up ;  cast-off  clothes. 
from  le  per  Jb.  to  3c ;  newspapers  and  books,  bundled, 
35c  per  100  lbs.  or  loose  30c  per  100  lbs. ;  old  car- 
pets 50c  per  100  lbs. 

The  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  and  the  Inter- 
lake  Tissue  Mills,  Limited,  who  have  had  their  general 
offices  in  the  Bell  Telephone  Building,  on  Adelaide 
Street,  Toronto,  expect  to  be  in  their  new  offices  on 
University  Avenue  in  a  month's  time.  The  building 
is  now  being  fitted  up. 

E.  G.  R.  Clarke,  formerly  of  the  National  Coated 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Valleyfield,  and  latterly  of  the 
Ault  &  Wiborg  Company,  Toronto,  is  about  to  take  up 
his  new  duties  as  salesman  for  the  National  Gummed 
and  Coated  Paper  Company  of  New  Haven  and  Peter- 
borough. Mr.  Clarke  spent  some  time  overseas,  and 
was  with  the  Canadian  Postal  Corps  in  Siberia.  His 
ma-ny  friends  in  the  paper  trade  will  wish  him  success 
in  his  new  position. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  National 
Safety  League  and  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 


Ontario  Safely  League  will  be  held  on  April  13th  in 
the  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued through  until  the  15th.  On  the  morning  of  the 
15th  inst.  Mr.  A.  P.  Costigane,  secretary  of  the  On- 
tario Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association,  will 
read  a  paper  "Accident  Prevention  In  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry."  On  the  13th  and  14th  Mr.  Costi- 
gane will  be  in  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  the  Joint 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Vocational  Educational 
Committee  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  New 
York,  when  plans  will  be  made  for  the  preparation  of 
the  educational  courses. 

The  paper  mill  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Com- 
pany at  Georgetown  was  flooded  recently  by  the 
spring  freshet  on  the  Credit  River.  Water  entered 
No.  1  machine  room  for  the  first  time  for  a  depth  of 
2  feet  and  No.  2  room  had  a  depth  of  4  feet.  No.  2 
machine  was  closed  down  for  about  ten  days  and  No. 
1  for  about  three  days.  The  whole  plant  is  now  run- 
ning smoothly. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper 
makers"  Safety  Association  will  be  held  in  Toronto  on 
April  21st  when  the  directors  for  the  ensuing  year 
will  be  appointed  and  the  general  business  of  the"  or- 
ganization transacted.  The  annual  report  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Association  will  be  presented  at  this 
meeting. 

A.  P.  Co.stigane,  .secretary  of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and 
Paper  Makers'  Safety  A.ssociation,  spent  part  of  last 
week  looking  over  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Ottawa. 

The  United  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  which  about  a 
year  ago  opened  a  branch  in  Hamilton,  has  taken  an- 
other flat  in  the  Lowe  Building  in  that  city. 

A  break  in  the  water  wheel  at  the  ground  wood 
plant  of  the  Foley-Reiger  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
at  Thorold  resulted  in  the  closing  down  of  the  plant 
for  several  days.  A  new  wheel  has  been  installed  and 
operations  resumed. 

D.  F.  Robertson,  of  Campbellford,  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  N.  G.  Gzowski  as  general  manager  of  the 
Canada  Box  Board  Company. 

The  re-arrangement  of  jn-ices  on  express  Manila 
recently  put  into  effect  by  the  mills  a.s  a  result  of  the 
representations  made  by  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade 
Association  as  a  whole,  and  by  individual  members, 
provide  that  a  jobber  will  be  able  to  make  the  follow- 
ing spread:  5  per  cent  on  ton  lots;  71/2  per  cent  on 
bundle  or  case  lots  and  15  per  cent  on  less  than  bun- 
dle or  case  lots. 

According  to  the  "Canadian  Paper  Trade  Associ- 
ation News,"  published  by  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade 
Association.  73  King  Street,  W..  Toronto,  production 
is  still  lagging  behind  the  consumers'  demands.  The 
paper  says:  "It  has  been  stated  that  there  are  ninety 
paper  machines  now  on  order  for  various  mills  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  of  which  twenty  are  to 
be  used  on  high-grade  papers.  This  total,  of  course, 
includes  machines  for  use  on  newsprint,  boards,  wrap- 
pings, tissues,  i)uilding  papers,  etc.  Nevertheless,  when 
these  machines  are  in  operation  it  should  go  a  long 
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way  towards  enabling  the  mills  to  catch  up  with  the 
markets. ' ' 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thor- 
old.  Ont..  has  been  increased  to  $3,ri00,000.  by  the  cre- 
ation of  34,900  shares  of  new  stock  of  $100  each,  of 
which  25,000  shares  shall  be  preference  shares. 

Ri(iea\i  Timber  Products,  T4d.,  of  Ottawa,  has  been 
granted  a  charter  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000, 
and  headquarters  in  Ottawa,  to  carry  on  in  all  its 
branches  a  lumber,  timber  and  pulpwood  business,  and 
to  manufacture,  sell  and  deal  in  timber,  loprs,  lumber 
wood  products,  etc.  Among  the  incorporators  of  the 
company  are  Chas.  B.  Dougherty  and  Robert  Everard 
of  Ottawa,  and  Guy  M.  French  of  Renfrew.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  new  organization  is  a  holding  I'om- 
pany  to  take  over  the  B.C.  timber  limits  of  the  Ridcau 
Lumber  Co.,  Ottawa. 

A  federal  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  \\olt 
River  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  with  a  capital  .stock  of  $1,- 
000,000  and  headipiartcrs  in  Montreal.  The  company 
is  empowered  to  carry  on  the  business  of  lumbering 
and  the  lumber  trade  in  all  its  liranches,  to  manufac- 
ture and  deal  in  pulp,  pulpwood,  paper  and  all  other 
products  made  of  wood  or  pulp.  Among  the  incor- 
porators are  John  Wilson  Cook,  A.  A.  Magee,  T.  B. 
Heney  and  others. 


Riordoii  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
Ideached  sulphite  fibre  with  a  production  of  over  (iO 
tons  daily. 

The  F(iJ.ey-Kieger  Pulp  and  Paiier  Co.,  manufact- 
iii'crs  of  bleached  ground  spruce  and  poplar — produc- 
ing about  25  tons  daily. 

Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Ltd.,  has  two  1000  ft.  and 
1 — double  roll  2500  lb.  beating  engines,  and  1—116" 
Yankee  tissue  machine.  This  concern  makes  light 
weight  wrappings,  paper  napkins  and  specialities.  A 
Harper   Fourdrinier   will    lie    installed   this   summer. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  is  one  of  the  largest  paper 
and  pulp  mills  in  this  locality.  This  sulphite  mill 
has  a  daily  production  of  nearly  100  tons  and  among 
the  products  of  the  paper  mill  are  Manilas,  fibres, 
.jute,  kraft,  greaseproof,  and  glassine,  also  rope  Man- 
ila   and    wrapping. 

The  Jlontrose  Division  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills  Co.  are  manufacturers  of  bond,  book,  lithograph, 
writings  and  (;over  papers.  This  mill  produces  about 
30  ton  of  finished  product  daily. 

The  Thorold  Pulp  Company  arc  small  manufactiir- 
eis  of  groundwood  pulp.  The  Peerless  Pulp  Company, 
Ltd.,  wliicii  burned  in  1918  has  never  been  rebuilt. 

The  Garden  City  Paper  ]\Iills  and  the  Kinleith  Paper 
Co.,  are  also  considered  as  being  in  the  district  of 
Niagara. 


THOROLD  MILLS  WANT  TROLLEY  CARS. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Thorold  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturers  south- 
west of  the  village,  to  have  the  Niagara  Falls,  St. 
Catherines  and  Thorold  electric  railway  extend  their 
line  to  the  Ontario  Paper  Company,  the  Beaver  Wood 
Fibre  Co.  and  the  Pilkerton  Glass  Works.  With  the 
tremendous  growtli  of  these  manufacturing  plants  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  with  the  prospects  of  several 
other  plants  locating  in  this  immediate  \'icinity,  in 
the  near  future,  there  is  a  crying  demand  for  better 
service.  The  two  paper  mills  alone  employ  over  600 
men  and  although  each  of  these  companies  has  built 
houses  which  ai-e  rented  to  their  employees  at  a  verv 
low  rate,  a  large  percentage  of  the  men  live  in  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  . 

The  Ontario  Paper  Company,  makers  of  new^sprint 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  with  a  daily  production  of 
nearly  200  tons,  receives  its  raw  material  by  water 
through  the  old  Welland  Canal.  It  is  etiuipped  with 
twenty-three  grinders  driven  by  Swedish  Motors  and 
produces  over  250,000  pounds  of  groundwood  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  paper  mill  contains — 164" 
and  2 — 202"  Fourdinier  machines  trimming  sheets 
150"  and  189"  wide. 

The  Beaver  Wood  Fibre  Co.  known  as  the  Thorold 
Division  of  the  Beaver  Board  Companies  will,  on  the 
completion  of  the  New  Welland  Canal,  receive  its 
raw  material  and  ship  a  large  part  of  its  finished  pro- 
duct by  water.  This  mill  has  8—1500  lb.  beaters  and 
;^ — Howard  refining  engines.  1 — 5-cylinder  audi 
7-cylinder.  112"  :\Iaehines.  The  sheet  is  trimmed  to 
97".  The  pulp  mill  equipment  consists  of  15  grinders 
driven  direct  by  electric  motors,  8  wet  machines  and 
6  deckers.  This  mill  at  the  present  time  is  averaging 
180  tons  daily  of  Fibre   Board. 

This  locality  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  paper 
and  pulp  industry  because  of  the  plentiful  supply  of 
water  available  from  the  Canal,  and  of  electric  jiower 
from  Niagara  Falls  and  the  North.  Besides  the  two 
plants  mentioned  there  are  numerous  other  plants 
in  this  vicinity,  including  the  following: 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  C.  P.  and  P.  A. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  E.Kccutive  of  the  Canaiia 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  for  1920: — 

PRESIDENT :— George  Chahoon,  Jr.  Laurentide 
Co..  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

VICE-PRESIDENT:  — F.  Howard  Wilson,  J.  C. 
Wilson  Co..  Montreal. 

NEWS  SECTION  :— Chairman :  Geo.  McKee,  Uon- 
nacona  Paper  Co.,  Donnocona,  Que.  . 

MECHANICAL  SECTION :— Chairman  :  J.  A.  Both- 
well  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ea.st  Angus. 

CHEMICAL  PULP  SECTION:— Chairman:  T.  J. 
Stevenson.  Riordon  Piilj)  and  Pap.^r  Co.,  Montreal. 

BOOK  AND  WRlTlNtr  SECTION :— Chairman  H.  F. 
!E.  Kent,  Kinleith  P;iper  Mills,  Toronto.  Ont. 

BOARD  SECTION  :— Chairman :  John  F.  Taylor.  E. 
B.  Eddy  Co.,  Hull,  Que. 

COATED  SECTION ;— Chairman :  Geo.  Pauline, 
Ritcihe  &  Ramsev,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

FELT  SECTION:— Chairman:  W.  R.  McNeil.  Bird 
i^-  Son.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

WRAPPING  PAPER  SECTION :— Chairman  :  F.  J. 
Campbell,  Canada  Paper  Co..  Windsor  Mills,  Que. 

TECHNICAL  SECTION  :— Chairman  :  L.  H.  Ship- 
man,  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont. 

Vice-Chairman  :  0.  V.  Bryant,  Bennett.  Ltd..  Cham- 
blav  Canton,  Que. 

XVOODLANPS  SECTION  :—Cliairinaii ;  General  J. 
B    White,  Riordon  Paper  &.  Pulp  Co..  Montreal.  Que. 

MANAGER  OF  PUBLICITY :— Edward  Beck. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER :— A.   L.   Dawe. 


An  important  French  bank  is  said  to  be  behind  a 
scheme  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Russian  pulp  mills 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Odes.sa  and  the  plan  in- 
cludes the  purchasing  of  modern  machinerj'  as  soon 
as  conditions  in  Southern  Russia  improve  sufficiently 
to  permit  the  resumption  of  business. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto.  April  l:!. — The  fad  that  there  are  several 
distributors  of  paper  mill  products  in  Toronto  who 
have  refused  to  take  an  order  in  two  weeks'  time  is  a 
l)retty  fair  index  to  the  condition  of  the  paper  trade 
in  respect  to  shortage  at  the  present  time.  Not  only 
are  some  of  the  mills  refusing  to  book  orders  until 
they  can  get  caught  up,  but  some  of  them  are  in  the 
market  themselves  for  paper.  There  are  no  stocks  to 
speak  of  in  any  of  the  warehouses  and  the  shipments 
that  come  in  are  immediately  rationed  out  in  an  en- 
deavor to  partially  satisfy  long  waiting  customers. 
During  the  week  the  Toronto  warehouse  of  one  of  the 
big  box  board  companies  got  hold  of  a  job  lot  of 
board,  slightly  damaged  and  not  cut  exactly  to  the 
size  ordered.  In  the  old  days,  before  the  era  of  big 
demand  set  in,  this  job  lot  would  have  had  to  go  beg- 
ging for  purchasers  and  the  manufacturers  would 
have  had  to  sacrifice  it,  and  get  what  they  could  for 
the  lot.  But  not  so  now.  This  particular  job  lot  went 
at  standard  prices  and  the  buyer  counted  himself 
lucky  to  get  it. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  practically  every  line 
of  paper  and  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  big  demand 
and  consequent  shortage,  prices  continue  to  go  sky- 
ward. This  week  saw  another  rise  in  the  price  of 
wrapping  papers.  There  has  been  a  general  advance 
in  Manilas,  fibres,  white  wrapping  and  gray  rags  re- 
presenting 50c  a  hundred  up  on  car  lots;  65c  a  hun- 
dred on  ton  lots  and  a  corresponding  rise  for  small 
lots.  This  is  a  second  advance  within  a  little  over  a 
couple  of  weeks,  and  it  is  expected  that  paper  bags 
will  shortly  go  ujj  in  sympathy.  Price  lists  in  near- 
ly all  lines  continue  to  be  an  unknown  quantity,  al- 
though the  tissue  mills  say  the  market  is  getting  a  lit- 
tle more  stable  and  they  expect  to  issue  a  price  list 
in  about  another  week.  Meanwhile  orders  for  practic- 
ally all  lines  are  only  being  accepted  subject  to  price 
prevailing  at   time  of  shipment. 

The  upward  tendency  of  all  lines  of  paper  is  read- 
ily accounted  for  when  the  high  prices  for  pulp  are 
considered.  With  sulphite  $80  to  00  a  ton  and  with 
these  prices  representing  concessions  to  friends  and 
old  customers,  it  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  turn  out  the 
finished  product  these  days.  Spot  lots  are  beins  sold 
as  high  as  $120  a  ton  and  mil]  screenings  are  bringing 


as  high  as  $45  a  ton.  As  high  as  $85.00  a  ton  is  be- 
ing paid  for  spot  lots  of  ground  wood  and  $150.00  is 
likely  to  be  the  figure  bleached  sulphite  tor  May  de- 
livery. Ground  wood  that  is  selling  at  $80  a  ton  is  a 
concession  to  customers  and  is  hard  to  get  at  any 
price. 

It  appears  to  be  a  sellers"  market  all  through,  and 
the  genera!  feeling  in  manufacturing  circles  is  one 
of  optimism.  There  is  a  general  feeling  ttiat  prices 
in  the  paper  trade  have  not  yet  reached  their  peak 
and  that  the  demand  will  continue.  It  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  demand,  as  it  exists  at  present,  is 
sufficiently  beyond  the  production  to  keep  prices  up. 
There  is  a  disposition  to  take  this  view  of  the  matter 
and  the  paper  man  cannot  be  found  who  will  predict 
an  early  tumbling  of  prices. 

The  famine  in  ground  wood  continues  to  have  its 
effect  on  the  newsprint  situation,  which  is  still  very 
acute.  Many  consumers  are  ready  and  wiling  to  pay 
lie  a  pound  and  some  is  being  sold  at  that  figure,  de- 
.spite  ruling  contract  figures  of  4c  and  4V?c.  It  is 
known  that  some  consumers  are  paying  as  high  as  6c 
on  contract,  but  the  general  impression  is  that  5c  will 
be  the  ruling  contract  figure  within  a  few  days.  It 
is  known  that  one  of  the  Canadian  mills  was  offered 
IOI/4C  for  all  its  newsprint  output,  but  the  mill  had 
to  turn  it  down  in  order  to  continue  its  efforts  to 
meet  the  contracts  already  in  force. 

Book  papers,  ledgers  and  other  kindred  lines,  which 
have  been  steadily  on  the  up-grade  for  several  months 
past,  underwent  another  advance  this  week  when  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  was  added  to  the  ])revailing  prices 
and  at  that  there  are  no  price  lists  available,  all  the 
lists  having  been  withdrawn  several  weeks  ago.  Stocks 
continue  to  be  very  low  and  hard  to  get  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  immediate  prospect  of  a 
change  in  the  situation.  In  the  stationery  and  pape- 
terie  branches  of  the  paper  trade  the  manufacturers 
are  extremely  busy,  but  are  hampered  through  in- 
ability to  get  adequate  stock  supplies. 

This  week  saw  an  interesting  development  in  the 
trade  through  the  announcement  that  the  Kipawa 
Company,  Limited,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Riordon  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  which  has  been  mamifacturing 
unbleached  sulphite  pulp  since  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember, besran  this  week  to  turn  out  the  bleached  pro- 
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duct  and  l.y  I\hiy  1st.  (xpccts  lo  have  tliuir  plant  I  urn-  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 
inp  out  over  100  tons  a  day.  Tiip  directors  recently  Nrw  York,  April  .!.— Am  e.xeiteii  demand  continuRS 
paid  a  visit  to  tlie  plant  and  expressed  tlicniselves  as  to  prevail  for  iiraetiealiy  every  {rrade  of  paper,  and 
well  satisfied  with  the  profiress  made  in  the  Riordoii  buyers  are  .searching  in  ail  directions  to  locate  .sup- 
program  of  expansion,  while  the  trade  will  welcome  plies.  That  the  majority  of  them  fail  to  find  paper 
the  material  increase  in  production  of  the  much-need-  available  seems  to  be  j)roved  by  the  incessant  inquiry 
ed  bleached  pulp.  for  additional  supplies.  Manufacturers  and  dealers 
Pulp  Prices.  have  reached  that  stage  where  they  simply  have  given 
F.O.B.   Mill,  up  the   hope  that   they  might  attend   to   all    the  wants 

Oroundwood  pulp $75.00  to  $80.00  of   buyers.      The   policy    followed    by    the   average   mill 

Sulphite,  news  grade $82. r)0  to  $90.00  and    jobbing   house    is    simply    to    serve    their    regular 

Sulphite.  ea.sy  bleaching $110.00  to  $120.00  customers  as  well  as  prevailing  coiulitions  will   permit, 

Sulphite  bleached .$140.00  to  $150.00  and  let   it  go  at  that.     Largely   becau.se  of   this  situa- 

Sulphate $110.00  to  $115.00  tion.  there  is  a  total  lack  of  profiteering  in  the  paper 

Paper.                                             .  trade.     Indications  are  that   with   numerous  consumers 

(These  prices,  for  the  mast  part,  must  be  considered  of  the  various   grades   of   paper   at   present    in   critical 

as   nominal,    the   situation    in    many    lines    being   quite  want  of  supplies,  much  higher  prices  could  be  .secured 

abnormal.)  for   paper    than    are    now   ruling.      In   other   words,    if 

•News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $4.00  manufacturers    desired    to    obtain    higher    prices    for 

*News   (rolls)   in  less  than  carload  lots $4.25  their  product  than  they  are,  the  probabilities  are  they 

•News  (sheet)  in  less  than  carload  lots .$5.25  could   easily  .succeed  in  doing  so  by  shipping  to  con- 

•News  (sheet)  in  less  than  carload  lots $5.50  cerns  other  than  tho.se  they  usually  supply.     The  job- 

xBook  papers   (carload),  No.  1 13e.  ber   of   paper   could    doubtless   secure   better    prices    in 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots)  No.  1 ISi/gc  certain    quarters    if   he   were   willing   to   overlook    the 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  2 12c  wants  of  regular  customers  to  .sell  in  other  directions. 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2 121/20  It  can  be  said,  however,  that  those  whose  business  it 

Ledgers 17c  up  is  to  make  and  sell   paper  in   the  United   States   are 

Sulphite  bonds 15y2C  pursuing  a  wise  and  .stable  policy,  that  of  looking  to 

Light  tinted  bonds I6I/2C  the  needs   of  their  regular  trade   before   disposing   of 

Dark  tinted  bonds 28c  supplies  elsewhere. 

White  wrappings $6.50  Increasing    firmnes-s    attends    the    newsprint    market. 

Writings  No.  2  (M.F.) 13V^c  Prices  are   mainly   nominal,   that    is,   as   regards   prices 

Coated  book  and  litlio,  No.  1 $14.50  on  .spot  shipments  of  roll  news,  for  very  little,  if  any. 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  2 $13.50  sudi   paper  is   to  be  had.     In   a   statement    is,sued    the 

Coated  book  and  litho,  colored $14.75  other   day.    President   Phdip    T.    Dodge   of   the    Inter- 

Grey  Bro%vns                                                                 .$5.75  national    Paper   Company,    .said    that    the    current    de- 
Writing  No    1  (SC  )                                                      151/20  mand    for    new.sprint    was    running    approximately    a 

pij.                 '           $9  00  thousand   tons   per   day   above   the   present    production. 

Manila    No    1 $9  00  I'^^t  is  to  say,  if  the  mills  of  the  country  liad  the  cap- 
Manila  B $7  25  aeity  to  do  so.  they  would  today  turn   out  an   aggre- 

Tissues   (unbleached  sulphite)  '..••••    ■■•■••$l-20  *^^**^    tonnage   of   a    thousand    tons    daily   and    find    a 

Tag  Manila                                                                    $8  50  ready  market  for  it     \\  hen  one  stops  to  consider  that 

Unclazed  kraft $10  50  demand  is  of  such  tremendous  volume  and  that  such 

Glazed  kraft  ..'.'.  '.'.  '.'.  '.'.   '.'.   '.'.   '.'.    '.'.    '.'..".  .'.'.$10.50  f  large  part  of  it  is  going  unfilled,  it  is  easy  to  iin- 

Tissues,  bleached $1.45  ^erstand  the  anxiety  shown  by  consumers  in  all  parts 

Tissues    can                                                                       $105  country.      It    is    detinitely    known    that    (luruisr 

Tissues!  Manila.' ;  .■■.."..■■.  .'  '.  .'  ■.■.■■.■.'  ■.■.■■'.■■;  ;$Lob  ^^e  last  big  snow  storm    which  crippled   railroads  and 

Natural  greaseproof 16c.  ^""^Jy  "=4  "P  freight   shipments  for  a   few  days,  se^-- 

Bleached  grease  proof 19c.  ^^^^    ^^/J'.^   ^^'^''^    daily    newspapers    in    New   York 

r\       ■               111            1         *                                      00..  came    within    an    ace   of   being   obliged    to   discontinue 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment 2oc.  ...     ^.          _,,.       .               -j         r  u        1            ui- v, 

T3,      1    J      u*       1      •                                                     o,)„  publication.     This  gives   an   idea  of  how  low   publish- 

Bleached  white  glassine 24c.  <    .     ,       e 

T\                         I  -i          J  4.-   *                                    n^/  ers    stocks  of  paper  are. 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints         ..         ....    .  .9y2C  ^^^^^    have    been    minors    circulating    in    the    trade 

Paper  bags,  Manila   (discount)    ..    .  .30-3o  per  cent  ^j^.^   ^^^^    ^^   ^^^^^   ^^             ,^^^   ^^    newsprint    at    13 

Paper  bags   (kraft)               .40-^5  per  cent  ^^^^^  ^           ^      ^^-^^  ^f^^^,^  ^^          something  defi- 

Confecionery   bags,   Manila    34-35   Per   cent  ^^^^  .^  ^^.^  connection  were  unavailing,  it  seems  more 

Mraw  board ^88.00  ^j^^,,  y^^^^^.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^   fjp„^p  y^^^  actuallv  been  paid 

Uiip  board  ..    .. $88.00  j^j.  ,i(,„.spaper.     Demand  is  of   a   character   that    price 

Va    lined  chip  board $96.25  ^^,^^  ^,^^.^.  jj^t,^  fj^^^^.^  -^  .^^.^^^j  business.     When  buv- 

tiUed  wood  board $99.00  ^^  fj,^^"  ^   parcel   of  paper  available   they   quickly  ab- 

News  board    ....  . $96.25  sorb  it,  irrespective  of  the  prices  named.     Eleven  cents 

Manila   lined   folding   board,   chip    back    ..     ..$104.00  ^3,    ^een    commonlv   recognized    as    about    the    market 

Pulp  folding  board $113.00  ,,aj,is  for  spot  lots  of  newsprint  for  some  time,  so  that 

Jute  board.  No.  3 $88.00  jj  j;,  q^j^p  probable  that  sales  have  been  engineered  at 

White  patent  coated  board $145.00  ^  (.o„pi(.  of  cents  per  pound  above  this  level. 

Grey  folding  board $126.00  pj^p    papers    are    actively  .sought   and    are    steadily 

moving  upward  in  price.     Mills  a.s  a  general  thing  have 

Government  fixed  price  to  Canadian  publishers.  their  output  sold  for  some  months  and  are  doing  what 

xThese  prices  are  for  machine  fininsh  supercalander  they  can  to  discourage  further  buying  unless  for  defi- 

one-half  cent  higher.  jjjte  needs.     Wrapping  papers  are  quotably  strong  and 
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arc  in  pointed  domand.  Sonic  apprplicnsion  lias  been 
expressed  in  this  liraneh  of  the  trade  that,  possibly  de- 
mand wonld  ease  off  following:  the  Easter  holiday  sea- 
eon.  Even  if  s)ie,h  slionlil  l)e  the  case,  tiiere  seems  little 
or  no  likelihood  of  priees  bein};  affeeted  beeanse  mills 
and  dealers  are  booked  far  ahead  in  orders  and  are  not 
looking  for  new  business. 

Quotations  on  boards  have  again  advanced.  The  en- 
trance of  boxmakers  into  the  market  to  cover  their 
spring  requirements  has  re-started  the  market  on  the 
up-swing,  and  if  present  conditions  continue  to  ob- 
tain, it  is  hard  to  .surmise  where  prices  are  likely  to 
go.  Plain  chip  board  is  now  selling  at  $95  per  ton  at 
mills,  while  filled  ncwsboard  is  quoted  at  $105  and 
solid  news  at  $110  to  $115.  Regardless  of  price,  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  place  orders  for  board  .  Mills 
are  not  in  a  position  to  accept  business  for  delivery 
for  some  time  ahead  and  there  is  practically  no  ton- 
nage of  any  consequence  available   in  the  market. 

GROUND  WOOD. — Quotations  on  mechanical  wood 
pulp  are  literally  flying  upward.  Some  of  the  fig- 
ures reported  obtained  for  spot  lots  of  ground  wood 
are  almost  unbelievable,  in  a  sense,  while,  when  tak- 
ing all  things  into  consideration,  they  appear  quite 
probable.  Reports  have  it  that  as  high  as  $100  per 
ton  has  been  paid  for  spruce  pulp  of  prime  quality 
for  prompt  delivery.  If  such  is  true,  it  means  that 
ground  wood  has  actually  sold  at  better  prices  than 
prevail  on  sulphite,  but  it  is  believed  that  transactions 
at  $100,  if  put  through,  have  been  of  exceptional 
character.  Between  $80  and  $85  per  ton  at  grinding 
plants  is  the  general  range  of  quotations  named,  but 
those 'quoting  such  prices  invariably  have  nothing  to 
offer.  At  any  rate,  sales  have  been  made  at  this 
basis  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  more  business 
could  be  readily  accomplished  at  such  figures  if  there 
was  the  pulp  available  for  trade  purposes. 

Demand  is  of  an  acute  sort  and  consumers  are 
anxiously  seeking  supplies  in  all  quarters.  Stocks 
are  down  to  a  very  low  point,  and  there  seems  little 
chance  for  relief  until  warmer  weather  enables  manu- 
facturers materially  to  increase  their  production. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— Prices  on  chemical  pulp  are 
hopping  upward  with  a  rapidity  and  consistency  that 
is  surprising.  New  high  records  have  been  touched 
by  nearly  every  grade  of  sulphite  and  other  chemi- 
cal pulps  this  week  and  the  end  of  the  advance  is 
not  yet  in  view.  Demand  is  extremely  keen,  and  sell- 
ers simply  are  unable  to  cope  with  it.  Not  in  a  long 
time  have  supplies  been  down  to  such  a  low  level,  both 
as  regards  domestic  and  Scandinavian  pulps,  and 
there  are  no  indications  that  the  situation  will  improve 
to  any  material  degree  for  some  time.  Practically 
no  foreign  pulp  is  reaching  these  shores,  except  that 
coming  in  to  contract  buyers.  What  is  more,  mills 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  sold  out,  not  for  the 
next  month  or  two.  but  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
Domestic  manufacturers  own  little  of  their  produc- 
tion for  the  next  few  months,  having  contracted  with 
consumers  to  supply  them.  An  actual  shortage  of 
chemical  pulps  exists,  and  as  a  result,  prices  are 
climbing  to  unheard-of  heights.  Unbleached  sulphite 
of  newsprint  grade  is  quotable  at  around  $90  per 
ton  at  mills  and  there  have  been  reports  heard  of 
sales  at  $100.  Domestic  bleached  sulphite  is  nomin- 
all.v  quoted  at  a  range  of  anywhere  from  7  cents 
per  pound  upward  at  producing  points.  Actual  sales 
have  been  made  at  7.25  cents,  and  possibly  at  higher 
figures.     Domestic   kraft    pulp   is   fetching   6   cents   a 


pound,  while  foreign  kraft  is  unobtainable  for  less 
than  fi.25  cents  ex-dock.  Ea.sy  bleaching  sulphites  are 
scarce  and  quoted  at  around  6.25  cents  for  domestic 
and  7  to  7.50  cents  for  foreign. 

RAGS.  Tile  rag  market  is  liolding  its  own,  and 
there  have  been  few  changes  of  note  this  week.  De- 
mand is  not  as  active  as  it  has  been,  but  this  is  the 
time  of  the  year  when  consumers  hold  off  in  buying 
a.s  far  as  possible,  owing  to  their  expectations  that 
increased  collections  during  the  spring  will  result  in 
lower  prices.  There  is  a  sufficient  movement  of  goods 
to  maintain  values,  however,  exceptintr  in  one  or  two 
eases,  and  dealers  continue  to  take  a  bullish  view  of 
the  future.  New  cuttings  are  quotably  steady,  and  it 
is  the  contention  of  packers  that  the  high  prices  they 
are  oblfged  to  pay  clothing  cutters  for  rags  will  alone 
hold  up  quotations  to  consuming  mills.  White  shirt 
cuttings  of  No.  1  quality  are  selling  at  around  19 
cents  ])cr  pound  f.o.b.  shipping  points,  while  No.  1 
washables  are  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  10.50 
cents  and  new  blue  overall  cuttings  between  13  and 
13.50  cents.  Old  white  rags  are  strong  and  are  readi- 
ly selling  at  a  basis  of  from  12.50  cents  a  pound  up- 
ward for  No.  1  re-packed  stock,  depending  on  the 
grade  and  amount  involved.  Old  blues  are  a  little 
softer  in  price,  with  offerings  of  re-packed  rags  of 
this  class  noted  at  4.75  to  5  cents.  Roofing  rags  rule 
firm  and  are  being  freel.v  absorbed  by  felt  manufac- 
turers at  3.50  to  3.60  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points 
for  No.   1  ])a  eking. 

PAPER  STOCK.— High  grades  of  old  paper  are 
quotably  steady  and  are  in  good  demand,  whereas 
some  of  the  low  qualities,  chiefly  those  used  b.v  board 
mills,  have  eased  off  a  shade  during  the  week.  This 
is  due  to  an  increase  in  production  of  the  low  grades 
and  to  the  failure  of  the  better  qualities  to  come  for- 
ward in  much  larger  volume.  No.  1  hard  white  shav- 
ings are  fetching  6  to  6.25  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  points 
of  shipment,  and  there  have  been  sales  at  better  prices 
in  some  instances,  while  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  are 
selling  at  5.25  to  5.50  cents.  Old  books  and  magazines- 
are  moving  in  consistent  fashion  at  3.25  cents,  or 
slightly  higher,  at  shipping  points,  and  old  No.  1 
packing  of  kraft  paper  commands  3.50  cents.  Present 
prices  on  flat  folded  newspapers  range  from  1.70  to 
1.80  cents  and  on  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  from  1.40  to 
1.50  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— The  market  for  old 
Manila  rope  has  advanced  further,  and  prices  now 
prevail  on  levels  probably  establishing  new  high  re- 
cords for  rope  values.  Sales  to  mills  have  been  re- 
corded at  8.25  to  8.50  cents  a  pound  at  shipping 
jioints,  and  prices  seem  heade<l  for  still  higher  marks. 
Demand  is  active  and  there  are  few  sizible  tonnages 
of  rope  offered.  Scrap  bagging  is  in  lax  demand,  and 
No.  1  packing  is  freely  available  at  3,25  cents  per 
pound   f.o.b.  New  York. 


TO  ERECT  NEW  CATALOGUE  PAPER  MILL  IN 
WISCONSIN. 

Announcement-  is  made  by  C.  B.  Pride,  president  of 
the  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Compan.v,  of  Toma- 
hawk. Wis.,  of  the  organizations  of  the  Pride  Pulp  and 
Paper  Compan.v,  which  will  commence  .it  once  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  paper  mill  at  Tomahawk  for  the 
manufacture  of  catalogue  paper.  The  new  plant  will 
be  equipped  with  one  machine,  130  inches  in  width,  of 
improved  design. 

The  company  is  officered  by  the  officers  of  the 
Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
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TRADE-MARK- 

Re615TERED 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose  Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

and 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingfors^  Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate,  Kraft  and  Ground  Wood  Pulp  and 
Board  Mill  in  independent  Finland,  whether  ready  or  under  erection,  manufacturers 
of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps,  also  dry  and  wet  brown  and  white  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp  and 
Wood  Pulp  Boards,  reknown  the  world  over. 

Total  tonnage  aggregating  600,000  tons  yearly. 

Get  the  most  for  voiir  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices! 
INQUIRIES  SOLICITED!  WIRE  US  ANY  TIME  AT  OUR  EXPENSE! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Telephone  Murray  Hill  424fi-47 
"      2170 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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LUCKY  THE  PUBLIC  OWNS  THE  FORESTS. 

The  importance  "f  all  the  growth  of  llie  pulp  aii<l 
paper  industry  in  the  nmiutenancf  and  ilevelopiuent 
of  the  economic  structure  of  Canada  can  scarcely  be 
over-emphasized.  Obviously,  it  would  lie  the  poorest 
kind  of  public  policy  for  the  respective  provincial 
governments  to  relax  tlie  existing?  embargoes  upon  the 
export  of  raw  pulpwood  cut  from  Crown  lainls.  Such 
a  course  would  inevitably  mean  ledtu'ing  the  supplies 
of  raw  material  available  for  Canadian  mills,  as  well 
as  the  more  rapid  ilepletion  of  our  jjulnwood  forests, 
resulting  in  their  comparative  exhaustion  within  a 
measurable  period  of  time.  About  1,000.000  cords  of 
pulpwood  are  now  exported  in  a  raw  state,  all  cut 
from  lands  in  private  OMnershi)).  T'raetically  all  of 
this  goes  to  the  United  States. 

The  phenomenal  growth  and  development  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  inilustry  in  Canada  serves  strongly 
to  emphasize  the  urgent  need  for  the  perpetuation  of 
our  great  pulpwood  forests,  in  order  that  this  great 
industi-y  may  be  permanent  instead  of  merely  transit 
ory,  as  has  proved  to  be  the  case  in  the  greater  ]>or- 
tion  of  the  eastern  United  States.  There  fire  pro- 
tection has  been  wholly  inadequate  and  logging  me- 
thods have  been  destructive,  seeking,  for  the  most 
liart,  the  greatest  immediate  profit,  without  any  con- 
scious attempt  so  to  regulate  methods  of  logging  as 
to  leave  the  cut-over  area  in  a  condition  to  produce 
another  crop. 

Fortunately,  in  Canada,  the  great  bulk  of  the  for- 
ests are  in  public  ownership,  and  the  public,  as  a 
whole,  can  afford  to  take  thought  for  the  distant 
future.  The  increasing  employment  of  trained  for- 
esters by  Government  services  as  well  as  by  pulp 
and  paper  comjianies,  offers  di.stinct  encouragement 
for  the  future. — Clyde  Leavitt  in  "Conservation." 


STEAM  TABLES—  1920  EDITION. 

The  Wheeler  Condenser  &  Engineering  Co.,  Carteret. 
X.  J.  aunonuci'  the  i)ublicati()u  of  the  1920  edition  nt" 
their  popular  "'Steaai  Tables  for  Condenser  Work.  " 
'I'liis  is  the  fifth  edition.  Every  engineer  who  dcal< 
with  the  condensation  or  evaporation  of  steam  should 
have  one  of  these  handy  tables.  The  pressures  below 
atmosphere  have  been  especially  calculated  for  this 
book  by  Prof.  Marks. 

The  book  gives  the  properties  of  saturated  st^am 
from  29.8  in.  vacuum  to  atmospheric  pressure  in  in- 


rrements  of  tenthi*  of  un  inch.  The  vacuum  in  incheg 
of  mercury  i>5  referred  to  a  :J0  in.  barometer.  This 
method  is  of  course  superior  to  the  old  method  of 
giving  absolute  pressure  in  pounds  i)er  square  inch, 
since  it  is  customary  to  read  vai-uum  in  inches  of 
mercury. 

A  convjjlete  table  is  also  given  of  .the  ])roi)erties  of 
.saturated  steam  above  atmos|)heric  pressure. 

The  book  tells  how  to  make  measurements  by  means 
iif  the  mercury  column  aiul  barometer.  It  gives  con- 
stants and  tables  for  making  corrections.  It  gives 
the  corrections  to  be  made  for  relative  expansion  of 
mercury  and  bra.ss  scale,  etc.  It  is  a  very  handy  book 
and  of  a  size  that  can  be  carried  around  in  the  vest 
pocket. 


THE  HORNET   AS   A  PAPERMAKER. 

'That  a  liornet  is  iioth  a  maker  (jf  paper  and  an  able 
builder  we  knew  even  before  insect  scioice  was  sys- 
icnuitized.  Rut  the  i)rocesses  by  M-hieli  the  paper  is 
made  and  the  elaborately  planned  nest  is  built  were 
shrouded  in  ujystery  until  they  were  studied  by  Charles 
•lanet,  a  Frenchman,  whose  investigation  of  insect  life 
has  attracted  much  attention. 

Janet  found  that  a  hornet's  papermaking  methods 
will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  our  ordinary  paper 
mills.  The  hornet  seeks  some  rottinir  tree,  removes 
a  piece  of  wood  and  chews  it  until  he  produces  a  ball 
of  pulp  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Laden 
with  this,  he  flies  to  the  nest.  The  search  for  a  suit- 
able piece  of  decaj'ed  wood  and  the  chewing  of  it  have 
consumed  not  more  than  six  minutes,  and  perhaps  only 
two. 

Clinging  to  the  comb  with  his  middle  and  hind  feet, 
the  worker  juggles  the  ball  of  pulp  wih  his  fore  feet, 
chewing  it  continuously  to  make  it  more  jjlastie  and  ad- 
hesive. After  sufficient  chewing  he  disposes  of  the 
ball  in  repairing  or  in  building  additions.  Selecting 
a  suitable  ])art  of  the  nest,  he  attaches  the  ball  and  then 
drags  it.  leaving  behind  a  iiarrow  strip  of  paper. 

As  the  ball  of  pulp  is  unreeled  it  is  shaped  by  the 
insect's  .jaws,  and  by  incessant  tamping  along  the  joint 
it  is  glued  to  the  sheet  of  which  it  is  to  form  a  part. 
When  the  )-ibbon  has  reached  a  length  that  varies  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  the  hornet  returns 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  to  the  point  of  beginning  and 
deposits  a  second  strip,  soon  after  that  a  third  and  so 
on  to  completion. 
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After  a  certaiu  stage  in  this  singular  work 
of  construction  has  been  reached  the  queen  of 
the  hive  emerges  from  her  royal  seclusion 
and  performs  a  most  astonishing  operation. 
Carrj-ing  a  ball  of  pulp  of  her  own.  she  spins 
around  one  leg  as  a  radius  and  deposits  a  circular  rib- 
bon of  paper.  Less  agile  than  the  workers,  who  com- 
plete their  labors  in  two  or  three  minuses,  tlie  queen 
requires  at  least  five  minutes  for  her  spin. 

Instead  of  building  annexes  to  the  hive,  the  hornet 
may  use  half  the  ball  of  pulp  in  cell  building,  although 
whole  balls  of  very  fine  pulp  are  gathered  for  this 
special  purpose.  In  principle,  cell  building  is  exactly 
like  the  process  described,  but  the  paper  used  is  finer 
and  the  work  is  carried  on  with  greater  care.  Like 
a  good  artisan,  the  worker  retouches  the  moist  cell 
after  completion,  smoothing  down  inequalities  and 
finishing  the  walls  with  exquisite  attention  to  detail. 

Although  the  paper  of  which  the  cells  and  envelopes 
are  fashioned  is  in  itself  perilously  weak,  the  nest  can 
sustain  an  astonishing  weight  of  larvae  and  hornets, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  engineering  skill  of  the 
builder. — New  York  Sun. 


PLAYING  WITH  MATCHES. 

During  a  single  month  four  children  were  burned  to 
death,  as  a  result  of  playing  with  matches.  Regrets 
are  of  no  avail.  Children  are  fascinated  by  fire, 
and  unless  matches  are  kept  where  children  cannot  get 
at  them,  many  more  tragic  deaths  will  occur.  The.se 
were  other  people's  children:  yours  may  be  next. 


NEW  FIELD  FOR  VALLEY  IRON  WORKS. 

Valley  Iron  Works,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  which,  during 
the  war  nearly  doubled  its  plant,  is  putting  up  two 
additional  buildings,  one  of  which  will  double  the  size 
of  their  present  foundry,  and  the  other  for  a  second 
erecting  shop.  This  firm  has  entered  the  field  of  paper 
machinery  builders.  While  for  many  years  the  Valley 
Works  has  manufactured  beating  engines  and  several 
other  kinds  of  paper  mill  machinery,  it  iiever  here- 
tofore made  paper  machines,  but  has  on  hand  at  the 
present  time  orders  for  two  88-inch  five-cylinder  ma- 
chines for  the  H.  M.  Johns-Manville  Company.  One  of 
these  machines  is  to  go  to  this  company's  plant  at  Man- 
ville,  R.  I.,  and  the  other  one  is  to  go  to  the  new  mill 
to  be  built  north  of  Waukegan,  Illinois.  As  soon  as 
these  machines  are  built,  the  Valley  Company  will  re- 
build several  of  the  present  machines  of  the  Johns- 
Manville  Company. 


AMERICANS  LOOKING  ROUND 

American  newspapers  are  now  entering  Europe  in 
search  of  supplies,  but,  of  course,  British  paper  mills 
are  quite  unable  to  accept  their  orders.  During  the 
past  week  .several  big  buyers  have  been  in  town  ne- 
gotiating and  they  have  received  a  l)lank  refusal  on 
account  of  the  domestic  situation.  British  mills  sup- 
ply on  the  contract  system  and  they  have  their  own 
markets.  The  rate  of  currency  would  also  be  against 
them  in  present  dealings.  Up  to  the  present  I  have  not 
heard  of  an.v  big  order  being  accepted  for  America 
Mild  T  hardly  think  there  will  be. 


SPECIFY 

"BIGGS"  GLOBE  or  CYLINDER 
ROTARY  BLEACHING  BOILERS 

IN  YOUR  NEXT  INSTALLATION 


cvlinl>i:r  rotakv  ble,\ching  boiler 


STEEL  PRESSURE  AND  STORAGE  TANKS 
FOR  THE  PAPER  TRADE 

The  Biggs  Boiler  Works  Co. 

Dept.  G.      AKRON,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 


SODA  ASH 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

Brunner  Mond  Canada  Limited 

Amherstburg,  Ont. 
Winn     &     Holland     Limited,      Montreal 

Agents 
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A  MISTAKEN  IDEA. 

The  Fiuaueial  Post  has  receutly  published  a  rather 
remarkable  communication  from  their  New  York  re- 
presentative. One  of  the  statements  is  that  newsprint 
prices  in  the  United  States  are  high  because  so  much 
of  tlie  paper  comes  from  Canada  and  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  are  profiteering  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  newspaper  publishers  as  they  need  not  fear 
competition  across  the  line.  This  is  to  our  mind, 
eitlier  an  absolute  falsehood  or  an  unintelligent  mis- 
representation. It  wouldn't  make  the  least  difference 
at  this  time  if  all  tlie  present  production  of  news- 
print paper  were  produced  nowhere  but  in  tlie  United 
States  because  the  relation  between  suppl}'  and  de- 
mand is  such  that  prices  are  determined  thereby.  If 
anybod}'  is  profiteering  it  is  the  large  publisher  him- 
self, who,  in  order  to  obtain  more  than  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  advertising  that  is  being  distributed,  goes 
into  the  open  market  and  buys  up  all  available  sup- 
plies of  newsprint,  thus  shutting  out  many  small  pub- 
lishers who  cannot  pay  the  price. 

A  further  interesting  statement  is  that  the  Canadian 
manufacturer  is  protected  by  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
icans' supply  of  pulpwood  is  inadequate  and  that  he 
cannot  obtain  sufficient  because  of  the  restrictions 
on  pulpwood  from  Crown  lands  leased  sometime  ago 
by  Americans.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  virtual 
embargo  has  an.y  organic  connection  with  the  case. 
It  affects  principally  one  consumer  of  pulpwood  so 
one  can  hardly  believe  that  the  removal  of  restrictions 
im  (Jrown  laud  wood  would  very  materially  affect  the 
manufacturing  costs  of  miUs  who  are  now  operating 
on  raw  material  from  other  sources.  Furthermore 
it  is  quite  probable  that  the  cost  of  wood  from  Crown 
lands  will,  in  the  not  distant  future,  be  increased  to 
a  figure  approximating  what  it  costs  the  individual 
to  produce  pulp  wood.  The  American  newsprint  man- 
ufacturer in  general  has  not  considered  himself  de- 
pendent upon  wood  from  Canadian  Crown  lands. 

The  American  publisher  has  but  recently  shown 
any  very  great  concern  over  the  supply  of  pulp  wood, 
his  principal  object  having,  for  the  most  part,  been 
to  get  newsprint  at  the  lowest  possible  price  and  it 
is  now  seen  that  this  policy  lias  resulted  in  such  keen 
competition  among  American  manufactiirei's  that  they 
have  been  practically  forced  to  overcnt  tlieir  forest 
lands  in  order  to  make  ends  meet. 

The  idea  that  wood  and  paper  from  Canada  are  the 
cause  of  high  prices  in  the  United  States  for  news- 
print is  quite  ridiculous  in  view  of  the  tact  that  the 


standard  of  price  is  set  by  American  producers  in 
consideration  of  cost  of  production  and  in  relation  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  Canadian  mills 
have  simply  fallen  into  line  and  we  doubt  if  our  Amer- 
ican friends  can  cite  many  instances  ■  of  contracts 
having  been  made  by  Canadian  manufacturers  at 
prices  exceeding  those  ruling  in  agreements  between 
publishers  and  American  mills. 

The  communication  referred  to  contains  a  statement 
ascribed  to  an  official  of  an  American  paper  company, 
wlio  intimates  that  Canadian  manufacturers  could  be 
forced  to  agree  to  the  removal  of  the  embargo  of  pulp 
wood  iiecause  the  United  States  ships  most  of  the 
coal  and  sulphur  used  by  Canadian  mills.  It  would 
really  be  very  poor  policy  to  bring  about  a  forced 
agreement  by  any  such  means  or  even  to  attempt  it. 
In  the  first  place  Canada  has  approximately  14  per 
cent  of  the  world's  coal  deposits,  although  it  would 
take  some  years  to  increase  their  capacity  to  meet  all 
domestic  needs,  and  Canada  also  is  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing all  the  pyrite  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
her  sulphite  mills,  and  furthermore  if  the  American 
newspapers  sliould  be  deprived  of  Canadian  newsprint 
one  can  readily  imagine  the  result  when  it  is  stated 
that  more  than  a  third  of  this  commodity  used  in  the 
United  States  comes  from  Canada. 

We  see  no  reason  for  stirring  up  trouble  over  this 
matter.  The  Provincial  governments  are  quite  satis- 
fied that  it  is  entirely  proper  for  them  to  impose 
such  restrictions  as  seem  necessary  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  forest  lands  with  which  nature  has  favored 
them.  The  American  publishers  are  quite  satisfied 
with  the  quantity  of  newsprint  made  in  Canada  from 
this  wood  and  are  not  complaining  very  bitterly  over 
the  price,  but  rather  lamenting  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  more  paper  to  be  had.  Canadian  manufacturers 
would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  the  American  mills 
take  such  measures  as  would  assure  them  a  future 
supply  of  pulpwood  in  their  own  country  as  this  would 
be  the  best  possible  insurance  for  the  future  life  and 
prosperity  of  the  mills  on  this  side  of  the  line. 


PLAN   TO   PLANT    YOUR   OWN   CHRISTMAS 
TREE. 

The  Delineator  is  essentially  a  woman's  magazine 
hut  the  December  number  contains  an  article  by  Wal- 
ter Pritchard  Eaton  on  practical  forestry— domestic 
forestry  if  you  like— which  is  worthy  of  extensive 
reading  and  application.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  Christmas  tree  custom  should  be  classed  as  one  of 
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the  enemies  of  the  forest.  No  one  knows  how  niauy 
thousands  of  evergreen  trees  are  siierificcd  for  a  eus- 
tom  that  undoubtedly  does  bring  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure.  The  same  amount  of  pleasure  could  be  given 
without  the  cleaning  out  of  areas  where  a  new  forest 
is  just  getting  a  nice  start  or  chopping  down  large 
trees,  only  to  cut  oflf  the  top  and  leave  the  trunk  to 
rot  in  the  woods.  The  cutting  of  Christmas  trees  in 
some  places,  if  properly  done,  would  provide  a  need- 
ed thinning,  but  such  work  should  be  done  intelli- 
gently. There  are  few  places  in  Canada  where  peo- 
ple could  not,  either  individually  or  as  a  community 
raise  their  own  Christmas  trees.  Now  is  the  time  to 
plan  and  to  order  your  trees  from  a  provincial  or  pri- 
vate nursery. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  "The  Gift  Tree": 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  I  wonder,  that  you  can 
easily  grow  your  own  Christmas  trees,  and  go  out  each 
year  and  cut  one  yourself — provided,  of  course,  that 
you  have  a  bit  of  land?  Also  you  can,  perhaps  not 
so  easily,  grow  your  own  Christmas  green  in  a  shady 
corner,  and,  it  may  be,  thereby  solving  the  problem  of 
what  to  plant  beneath  the  big  tree  where  no  grass  will 
grow.  I  should  like  at  this  season  to  suggest  the  idea, 
not  only  in  honor  of  Christmas  and  for  the  joy  of 
home-gi-own  Christmas  trees,  but  for  the  protection 
of  our  fast-disappearing  forests  and  the  good  of  the 
generations  to  come.  If  yoii  plant  and  grow  your  own 
tree,  you  both  have  that  and  you  make  a  present  of 
a  forest  tree  thus  spared  to  the  children  who  come 
after  you.  On  a  piece  of  land  50  by  50  feet  (it  does 
not  need  to  be  rich  land,  and  may  better  be  land  not 
fitted  for  gardening)  you  can  plant  one  hundred  trees 
spaced  five  feet  apart  each  way  in  the  rows.  This 
will  give  them  ample  room  to  grow  and  develop  sym- 
metrically till  some  are  large  enough  to  thin  out,  mak- 
ing still  more  room  for  the  broader-based  specimens. 
If  two-year-old  seedlings  are  used,  one  hundred  trees 
can  probably  be  set  out  for  five  dollars,  sr  even  less 
if  you  yourself  do  the  work,  and  you  could  well  af- 
ford to  put  in  two  hundred,  thus  allowing  for  loss  the 
first  winter,  and  later  thinning  down  to  one  hundred. 
If  you  set  out  a  mixed  stand,  using  white  pines,  red 
cedars,  red  spruces,  Norway  spruces  (an  imported  tree 
which  is  cheap  and  grows  very  rapidly),  balsams  (if 
your  climate  is  cold  enough),  and  Colorado  blue 
spruces,  you  will  begin  to  get  good  Christmas  trees 
probalbly  in  six  or  seven  years— you  might  even  get 
a  few  a  little  sooner.  The  chances  are  that  you  will 
take  out  the  Norway  spruces  first,  and  get  them  all 
removed  before  you  use  many  of  the  others.  They 
are  excellent  Christmas  trees,  but  not  worthy  to  be 
allowed  to  develop  into  mature  trees  when  you  have 
better  varieties.  From  the  time  you  begin  cutting,  for 
several  years  you  will  have  plenty  of  Christmas  trees 
each  season,  not  only  for  your  own  use,  but  enough 
to  give  away  as  presents  to  your  friends.  By  the  time 
all  your  trees,  even  the  Colorado  blues,  are  too  large 


for  Christmas  uses,  you  will  have  thinned  the  orig 
inal  hundred  to  twentj-five  or  thirty  of  the  best  spe- 
cimens, to  keep  as  permanent  trees,  to  make  a  beau- 
tiful grove  or  windbreak  for  your  dwelling,  ar.d  the 
delight  of  your  children's  children;  and  then  you  ca.i 
begin  planting  hemlocks  under  their  shade  for  future 
Christmas  trees. 

But  if  you  do  not  want  to  wait  so  long  as  six  or 
seven  j'ears  for  results,  you  may,  of  course,  begin  with 
larger  trees  at  the  start.  One  hundred  mixed  ever- 
greens, excluding  the  more  expensive  kinds,  two  feet 
high,  will  cost  you  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars 
according  to  your  nursery.  But  you  will  get  Christ- 
mas trees  from  two-foot  Norway  spruces  or  white  pines 
in  a  very  few  years,  and  from  red  cedars,  too.  On  a 
place  of  a  few  acres  there  is  almost  always  some  cor- 
ner or  strip  of  northern  boundary  where  trees  would 
be  the  best  planting,  or  where  a  windbreak  would  be 
of  great  advantage.  A  strip  one  hundred  feet  long 
and  only  fifteen  feet  wide  will  grow  you  sixty  trees 
spaced  five  feet,  giving  you  thirty  or  forty  Christmas 
trees  and  leaving  you  twenty  or  thirty  fine  evergreeJis 
to  expand  through  the  generations  into  a  permanent 
windbreak  and  shelter  for  the  birds.  1  can  hardly 
think  of  a  more  delightful  and  enduring  Christmas 
present  to  the  children  than  such  a  plantation,  espe- 
cially if  they  take  part  in  the  planting,  the  care,  and 
the  joyous  harvest  of  the  trees.  For  every  Christmas 
tree  we  use  in  our  houses  we  ought,  if  we  have  the  fa- 
cilities, to  plant  another  somewhere  outside  our  houses, 
that  the  joy  we  have  this  day  of  good-will  in  our  fra- 
grant balsam  or  resinous  pine  may  be,  as  well,  the 
possession  of  the  generations  yet  to  come.  Let  us 
make  our  love  of  trees  on  Christmas  Day  extend  the 
year  through,  so  that  we  plant  as  well  as  cut,  and 
when  we  set  the  tiny  evergreen  in  the  ground  I  am 
sure  that  we  shall  see  the  happy  little  faces  of  chil- 
dren still  unborn,  perhaps,  shining  in  the  glow  of  its 
candles. 


WE  GO  TO  COURT. 

Last  week  the  editor  for  the  first  time  went  to  court 
— a  law-court. 

We  listened  with  some  interest  to  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  called  in  the  case  of  Brown  vs.  Canada  Paper 
Company,  Limited.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Brown  of  the 
law  firm  Brown,  Montgomery  and  Michael  of  Mon- 
treal, has  his  summer  residence  at  Windsor  Mills  and 
objects  to  the  occasional  whiffs  of  odor  that  come  from 
the  Canada  Paper  Company,  half  a  mile  or  more  away. 
Mr.  Brown  hopes  to  have  the  court  decide  that  this 
odor  constitutes  a  sufficient  nuisance  to  warrant  the 
issuing  of  a  permanent  injunction  against  the  use  of 
the  modified  soda  process  as  at  present  conducted  in 
the  manufacture  of  soda  pulp,  wherein  sodium  sulphate 
is  employed  as  a  partial  source  of  alkali.  We  heard  a 
good  many  questions  asked  and  answered  and  inciden- 
tally learned  a  few  things  about  the  manufacture  of 
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soda  and  sulphate  pulp.  As  it  may  not  be  proper 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  degree  of  sense  in  some 
of  these  questions  and  answers  we  shall  keep  our 
thoughts  to  ourself. 

It  does  seem  most  strange,  however,  that  a  Canad- 
ian who  knows  the  present  situation  in  the  paper 
industry,  wlio  knows  that  in  Scandinavia  one  of  the 
pi'iiK'il)al  jn-oducts  is  sulphate  pulp  and  kraft  wrap- 
ping paper  and  that  Scandinavia  is  Canada's  jtrincipal 
competitor  in  regard  to  these  products,  who  knows  or 
could  easily  find  out  that  the  sulphate  process  makes 
it  possible  to  use  wood  otherwise  most  likely  to  be 
wasted  for  the  production  of  these  strong  papers  and 
who  would  not  think  of  attempting  to  stop  tlie  oper- 
ation of  a  railway  because  smoke  occasionally  entered 
his  windows  and  soiled  the  linen,  or  to  stop  the  street 
railway  from  operating  its  cars  because  the  noise  oc- 
casionally disturbed  his  slumbers,  would  attempt  or 
even  desire  to  prevent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  from 
producing  a  product  which  is  an  essential  commodity. 


OTHERS  WISH  THEY  HAD. 

Many  pulp  and  paper  manufacurers,  wlien  they  read 
the  text  of  the  supreme  court's  decision  in  the  Price 
Brothers  case,  will  wish  that  they  had  taken  similar 
measures  in  regard  to  what  they  all  believed  to  be 
their  proper  rights.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
closely  tlie  opinions  of  the  court  parallel  the  ideas 
frequently  expresed  by  men  in  the  industr.y.  While 
some,  therefore,  will  regret  that  they  did  not  take  the 
same  firm  stand  as  Price  Brothers  in  the  matter,  yet 
they  must  feel  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  in  the  out- 
.  come  of  this  case  and  will  rejoice  with  their  confreres 
in  their  success. 


AN  ANCIENT  SPANISH  INDUSTRY 

The  Paris  "Temps"  has  brought  out  a  Spanish  sup- 
plement devoted  to  the  commerce  of  Spain  and  the 
commercial  relations  of  that  country  with  France. 
The  paper  industry  is  described  as  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Spain.  Jativa  having  been  the  first  European  town 
to  engage  in  paper-making.  Owing  to  the  immense 
importance  of  paper,  it  has  been  necessary  to  amplify 
the  ancient  modes  of  production  and  bring  into  use 
other  materials  than  those  employed  in  olden  times, 
materials  more  plentiful  and  cheaper.  The  result  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  importance  of  the  old  manu- 
facture of  vellum,  though  this  industry  has  maintained 
itself  in  C'atalonia,  owing  to  the  traditional  ('raftsiiian- 
ship  of  the  men  employed  in  it. 

The  productive  value  of  the  industry,  which 
covers  the  inaking  of  fine  cardboard  from  rags,  a- 
mounts  to  7,000,000  pesetas  a  year,  20  per  cent  of  which 
is  exported  abroad.  The  "Temps"  gives  an  account 
of  the  paper  industry  of  Spain,  other  than  vellum, 
carried  on  for  home  uses  as  well  as  for  exportation  a- 
broad.  The  manufacture  of  paper  is  almost  entirely 
concentrated  in  the  provinces  of  the  north  of  Spain, 
especially  at  Tolosa. 


COBWEBS. 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  John  R.  Booth  for  having 
found  the  Elixir  of  Life;  he  is  still  going  strong  at 
93. 

The  same  to  you,  Col.  Ray,  50  years  with  Price  Bro- 
thers, longer  with  one  firm  than  the  average  life  of  a 
man. 


PAPER  FAMINE  IN  RUSSIA 

It  is  rei)orted  that  there  are  present  but  thirteen 
small  paper  mills  in  operation  in  the  whole  of  Russia. 
The  total  product  is  insignificant  and  the  country  is 
suffering  from  a  paper  famine.  The  natural  resources 
of  the  country  in  raw  materiaJs  are  of  course  huge. 

If  Russia  be  opened  to  trade  and  by  foreign  capital, 
there  will  doubtless  be  an  immense  increase  in  the  pa- 
per industry,  and  she  will  soon  have  immense  supplies 
of  paper-making  materials  to  export. 

There  is  believed  to  be  a  great  opportunity  for  ex- 
porting paper-making  machinery  and  other  mill  equip- 
ment to  Russia  as  soon  as  the  embargo  is  lifted,  and  no 
country  is  so  well  prepared  to  supply  such  machinerj' 
as  the  United  States. 


SAFETY  EDUCATION  AND  "ENGINEERING  RE- 
VISION. " 

The  report  of  plant  safety  committees  on  1642  ac- 
cidents of  a  large  steel  comapny,  yield  the  following 
information  as  to  how  these  accidents  could  have  been 
prevented : 

Ntimher  of  Cases. 

Six      Over     Death  or 
Nature  or  Cause       Weeks     Six     Major  Mu-  Total 
or  Under  Weeks     tilation 
Preventable   by  en-  56  16  39  111 

gineering  revision  56  16  39  111 

Preventable  by  care 

(if  worker   .'.    ..  973         100  10  10S3 

Trade  Risk ".    ..381  48  19  448 

Total 1410         164  68         1642 

I'frc('nt(i(/e   Distribution. 

Six      Over     Death  or 
Nature  or  Cause       Weeks     Six     Major  Mu-  Total 
or  Under  Weeks     tilation 
Preventable   by   en- 
gineering revision  4  10  57  7 
Preventable  by  care 

of  worker 69  60  15  66 

Trade   Risk 27  30  28  27 

Total 100         100  100  100 

The  striking  feature  of  this  table  is  the  small  per- 
centage of  minor  accidents  and  the  large  percentage 
of  deaths  and  other  serious  acci-dents,  preventable  by 
"engineering  revision" — by  which  is  meant  machine 
guarding,  plant  arrangement,  and  physical  conditions 
generally,  as  contrasted  with  personal  caution. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  this  statement  is  gen- 
erally  true   in   all   industries — in   YOUR    industry! 

These  figures  are  quoted  from  a  special  article  by 
Lueien  W.  Chaney  in  the  December  1918  issue  of  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, in  which  the  further  interesting  details  will  be 
found.  For  copies  address  the  Bureau  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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Supreme  Court  Decision  in  Price  Brothers  Case 


A  statement  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  uphehl 
Price  Brothers  in  their  contention  that  the  Board  of 
Commerce  had  exceeded  it.s  autliority  was  pidilishod  i?i 
this  magazine  last  week.  The  matter  is  of  such  im- 
portance to  every  reader  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  maga- 
zine that  the  full  text  of  the  decision  is  quoted,  with- 
out "editing." 

The  opinions  of  the  justices  are  as  follows: — 
Price  Brothers  v.  Board  of  Commerce 

MR.  JUSTICE  IDLINGTON,  —  This  appeal  is 
launched  pursuant  to  an  order  of  my  brother  Auglin 
under  and  by  virtue  of  section  41,  s.s.  2  of  the  Board 
of  Commerce"  Act,  against  an  Order  of  said  Board  dat- 
ed 6th  February,  1920,  which  ordered  and  declared  as 
follows : 

"1.  That  any  price  on  the  .sale  of  roll  newsprint  ex- 
ceeding eighty'  dollars  per  ton  car  lots  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  an  unfair  profit  and  the  said  com- 
pany is  hereby,  and  until  further  order  of  tiiis  Board, 
restrained  and  prohibited  from  the  making  or  taking 
of  unfair  profits  for  or  upon  the  holding  or  disposi- 
tion of  said  necessary  of  life,  to  wit.  newsprint,  that  is 
to  say  at  any  price  which  is  to  be  deemed  as  afore- 
said to  include  an  unfair  profit. 

"2.  That  the  said  company  be  and  it  is  hereby  re- 
strained and  prohibited  from  accumulating  and  with- 
holding from  sale  as  aforesaid  any  quantity  beyond 
amounts  aforesaid  of  the  said  necessary  of  life,  name- 
Iv,  newsprint." 

'  And  further  specifically  directed  the  appellant 
forthwith  not  later  than  the  10th  February.  1920,  to 
ship  free  on  board  cars  one  car  standard  newsprint 
as  described  consigned  to  the  Montreal  Star  newspa- 
per at  Montreal,  at  the  price  of  $80  a  ton,  and  there- 
after weekly  as  prescribed;  and  each  of  two  other 
publishing  companies  in  Montreal,  quantities  of  paper 
as  described  at  same  price  and  on  same  terms. 

The  order  recites  as  follows: — 

"That  Price  Brothers  and  Company.  Limited,  here- 
inafter called  the  company,  are  under  obligation  to 
supply  newsprint  to  Canadian  publishers  at  the  rate 
of  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  per 
annum  at  prices  heretofore  lawfully  fixed : 

"And  that  the  company  is  now  .supplying  news- 
print to  Canadian  publishers  at  the  rate  of  approxim- 
ately two  thousand  five  hundred  tons  per  annum, 
but  has  not  delivered  further  .supplies  in  Canada  un- 
der its  said  obligation : 

"And  that  newsprint  is  a  necessary  of  life  under 
the   Combines   and   Fair  Prices   Act; 

"And  that  the  .said  company  is  accumulating  and 
withholding  from  sale  the  said  necessary  of  life  be- 
yond an  amount  thereof  reasonably  required  for  the 
ordinary  purpose  of  the  business  of  the  said  com- 
pany ; 

"And  the  undersigned  deeming  it  expedient  in  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Commerce  under  the  Board  of  Commerce  Act  and  un- 
der the  Combines  and  Fair  Prices  Act  and  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  order  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council  concerning  paper  control  dated 
29th  January,  1920,  and  numbered  P.C.  230,  to  order 
and  declare  as  herein  set  forth." 

The  said  Order-iu-Council  dated  29th  Januarj-, 
1920.  is  as  follows: 

"His  Excellency  the  Governor-in-Council,  on  the  re- 


commendation of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  is  plea.sed 
to  order  and  it  is  herel)y  ordered  that  until  the  itiib- 
lieation  of  a  Proclamation  by  the  Governor-Creneral- 
in-Council  under  the  anthoritj-  of  the  War  Measures 
Act,  1914,  declaring  that  war  no  longer  exists  the 
Board  of  Commerce  of  Canada  shall — 

"(a)  have,  exercise  and  perform  all  powers,  juris- 
diction, authority  and  duties  which  were  heretofore 
or  are  exerci.sable  by  the  Commissioner  and  Controller 
of  Paper,  provided  that  the  Orders  of  said  Board  with 
respect  to  newsprint  i)aper.  snlpiiate  and  sulphite, 
.shall  be  effective  and  have  the  force  of  law  as  and 
when  made  and  shall  not  require  confirmation  by 
Order-in-Council,  nor  .shall  the  exercise  by  said  Board 
of  any  of  said  powers  or  the  performance  by  said 
Board  of  any  of  said  duties  be  subject  to  appeal  ex- 
cept as  bj-  the  Board  of  Commerce  Act  provided; 

"(b)  be  appointed  such  Commissioner  and  Control- 
ler of  Paper; 

"(c)  have  jurisdiction,  power  and  authority  to  di- 
rect, require  and  compel  shipment  by  manufacturers 
of  newsprint  paper  of  such  qauntities  of  newsprint 
paper  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  are  necessary 
and  can  be  provided  from  any  paper  mill  or  persons, 
place  or  places  in  Canada; 

(d)  Shall  have  power  and  jurisdiction  to  order  and 
direct  that  the  breach  or  non-observance  of  any  per- 
son or  corporation  of  any  Order  or  direction  which  the 
said  Board  may  make  or  give  under  authority  of  this 
Order  shall  entail  the  same  consequences  and  liability 
for  the  same  penalties  as  are  provided  by  Section  20, 
subsection  (2)  of  the  Combines  and  Fair  Prices  Act, 
including  the  cumulative  responsibilities  of  co-direc- 
tors and  associate  directors  and  officers  of  companies 
and  corporations,  and  that  all  other  provisions  of  law 
as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  and  otherwise  as  to 
procedure  to  enforce  orders  as  set  forth  in  the  .said 
'Acts  shall  apply  to  all  matters  hereunder;  and  shall 
have  all  powei-s  and  authority  to  continue  and  carry 
on  to  completion  all  business  and  proceedings  now 
pending  in  the  office  of  the  Commi.ssioner  and  Con- 
troller of  paper.' 

"The  War  Measures  Act  of  1914  was  assented  to  on 
the  22nd  August.  1914,  and  the  only  war  then  in  ex- 
istence and  to  which  it  doubtless  related,  was  that 
which  shortly  before  that  time  had  begun  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria. 

"Practically  that  ended  with  the  Armi.stice  of  11th 
November.  1918.  but  it  must  he  held  in  law  to  have 
existed  until  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

' '  That  was  declared  by  an  Imperial  Proclamation 
to  have  taken  place  on  the  29th  of  June.  1919.  The 
as,sent  of  Germany  had  been  given  the  day  before,  and 
later  that  of  Austria  was  given  on  the  10th  day  of 
September.   1919. 

The  6th  Section  of  the  War  Measures  Act  is  that 
wliieii  cnaliled  the  Governor-in-Council  to  make  from 
time  to  time  such  orders  and  regulations  as  he  may 
by  reason  of  the  existence  of  real  or  apprehended  war. 
invasion  or  insurrection,  deem  neees.sary  or  advisable 
for  the  security,  defence,  peace,  order  and  welfare  of 
Canada,'  and  that  specifically  a.ssigns  a  number  of 
subject  matters  as  within  the  clas.ses  of  subjects  in- 
tended to  he  comprehended  therein. 

■"Ti-ue.  the  section  lu-ovides  for  and  anticipates  a 
possibly  wider  range  of  subjects,  but  for  the  present 
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purpase   I   have  not  heard  of  any  such  havingr  arisen. 

"That  which  we  have  to  deal  with,  if  by  any  rea- 
sonable possibility  at  all  within  the  operative  ambit  of 
the  Act,  I  think  must  fall  within  subsection  (c)  which 
reads  as  follows : — 

"(c)  Trading,  exportation,  importation,  production 
ajid  manufacture." 

It  certainly  is  not  covered  by  either  "exportation" 
or  importation.  Nor  can  it  fall  within  such  trading  as 
conceivably  within  range  of  what  a  war  measure  often 
has  to  deal  with  and  forbid  or  enforce ;  if  reason  is 
at  all  applicable  as  T  hold  it  must  be  to  deal  sensibly 
with  the  madness?  of  war  and  all  implied  therein. 

I  have  much  difficulty  in  seeing  how  anything  in 
subsection  (b)  can  apply  to  the  mere  direction  of  sell- 
ing newsprint  paper  by  a  manufacturer  thereof  to  a 
person  wishing  to  use  it.  Indeed,  after  much  consid- 
eration, I  cannot  think  how  that  purely  business 
transaction  of  a  very  ordinary  type  can  be  said  to 
have  any  relevancy  to  the  matters  herein  .specified  of 
possibly  vital  importance  in  many  ways  conceivable 
in  a  state  of  war — 

SS.  "(f)  appropriation,  control,  forfeiture,  and 
disposition  of  property  and  of  the  use  thereof,"  clear- 
ly extends  only  to  the  taking  and  using  of  private 
property  in  such  a  way  as  the  authorities  cncei-ned 
may  require  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

The  entire  item  certainly  does  not  cover  anything 
comprehended  in  what  we  have  to  consider  in  way  of 
regulating  the  private  dealing  between  parties  carry- 
ing on   their  respective  businesses. 

Indeed  the  argument  of  counsel  referred  only  to  the 
possibilities  of  mystery  and  secrecy  which  might  arise 
and  could  not  reasonably  ever  be  disclosed,  but  in  fact 
the  time  therefor  has  ceased  and  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  it  ever  existed  in  relation  to  what  is  here 
in  question.  Nothing  forbidding  the  disclosure  in  a 
free  country  would  seem  to  have  existed  in  that 
which  is  involved  herein. 

Then  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  War  Measures 
Act  we  come  to  the  Order-in-Council  of  20th  Decem- 
ber, 1919,  which  I  submit  recognizes  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  termination  of  the  war,  yet  strangely  excepts 
from  the  general  operation  all  such  orders  and  regu- 
lations as  needed  therefor  and  are  to  be  repealed,  the 
item  of  Pulp  and  Paper  control — with  eight  other 
items. 

I  can  conceive  of  problems  in  way  of  liquidation, 
as  it  were,  of  such  items  as  "internment  operations" 
and  "trading  with  the  enemy,"  requiring  a  reserva- 
tion, but  I  am  quite  unable  to.  conceive  how  the  item 
of  "Pulp  and  paper  control"  can  fall  therein  or 
thereunder. 

Each  transaction  relative  thereto  had  been  already 
liquidated  by  the  delivery  of  paper  and  payment 
therefor. 

In  the  last  desperate  resort,  as  it  were,  the  justifi- 
cation for  the  order  is  rested  upon  the  Combines  and 
Fair  Prices  Act,  and  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Tom- 
merce  thereunder. 

Section   16  of  said   Act   reads  as   follows:-^ 

"16.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Part  of  this  Act,  the 
expression  'necessary  of  life'  means  a  .staple  and  or- 
dinary article  of  food  (whether  fresh,  preserved,  can- 
ned, or  otherwise  treated),  clothing  and  fuel,  includ- 
ing the  products,  materials  and  ingredients  from  or 
of  which  any  thereof  are  in  whole  or  in  part  manu- 
factured, composed,  derived  or  made,  and  such  articles 
of  description  as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time 
by  special  regulation  prescribe." 


I  am  unable  to  understand  how  newsprint  can  un- 
der such  a  definition  "necessaries  of  life"  fall  there- 
under, or  anything  the  Board  of  Commerce  by  any  due 
observance  of  the  e  jusdem.  generis  rule,  which  must 
be  adhered  to  in  the  interpretation  and  construction 
thereof,  may  see  fit  to  include  within  the  definition 
can  be  held  as  falling  thereunder. 

I    am   therefore,    of   the   opinion   that   the   Order-in- 
Council  now  in  should   be  allowed  with  costs. 
•  •  •  • 

MR.  JUSTICE  DUFF.— A  careful  review  of  all 
the  considerations  presented  on  the  argument  has  only 
confirmed  my  opinion  that  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
the  order  impeached  on  the  appeal  cannot  be  sus- 
tained as  emanating  from  any  autlmrity  given  by  tlic 
War  Measures  Act,   1914. 

In  this  connection  the  sole  point  requiring  examin- 
ation is  that  which  arises  out  of  Mr.  Biggar's  con- 
tention' in  his  admirable  argument  that  Orders-in- 
Council  made  by  the  Governor-General-in-Couneil  pro- 
fessedly under  the  authority  of  section  6  of  that  Act 
are  not  judicially  reviewable.  I  think  such  orders 
arc  reviewable  in  this  sense  that  when  in  a  proper 
proceeding  the  validity  of  them  is  called  into  question, 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  court  of  justice  to  consider  and  de- 
cide whether  the  conditions  of  jurisdiction  are  fulfilled, 
and  if  they  are  not  being  fulfilled,  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  the  law  upon  the  illegal  order. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  jurisdiction  is  in  my  judg- 
ment that  the  Governor-in-Council  shall  decide  that 
the  particular  measure  in  question  is  necessary  or  ad- 
visable for  reasons  which  have  some  relation  to  the 
perils  actual  or  possible  of  real  or  apprehended  war — 
(I  leave  the  ease  of  insurrection  out  of  view  as  hav- 
ing no  relevancy) — or  as  having  some  relation  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  or  the  objects  of  it. 

The  recitals  of  the  order  of  the  20th  December  are, 
I  think,  in  themselves  sufficient  to  constrain  any  court 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  order  of  the  29th  January 
was  not  preceded  or  accompanied  by  any  such  de- 
cision. 

As  to  the  first  and  second  paragraphs  of  the  order  of 
the  Board  of  Commerce,  I  adhere  without  any  doubt 
whatever  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  course  of  the 
argument  that  necessaries  of  life  within  the  meaning 
of  the  "Fair  Prices  Act"  do  not  comprehend  articles 
which  are  not  necessary  by  reason  of  their  being  re- 
quired  for  some   purposes  connected   with  the   physical 

life  of  the  individual. 

«  *  #  # 

MR.  JUSTICE  BRODEUR.— This  is  an  appeal  by 
Price  Brothers  from  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce passed  on  the  6th  of  February,  1920  by  which 
they  were  restrained  from  accumulating  newsprint 
and  were  ordered  to  sell  their  goods  to  three  Mont- 
real  publishers. 

This  order  was  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
War  Measures  Act  of  1914  and  under  the  Board  of 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Combines  and  Fair  Prices  Act 
of   1914. 

It  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the  appellants  that 
the  Board  was  without  jurisdiction  for  making  such 
an  order  and  that  it  was  beyond  the  powei-s  of  the  Do- 
minion Parliament  to  make  or  authorize  it. 

The  Attorney-General  upholds  the  legality  and  the 
validity  of  the  order  and  claims  that  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  rendered  valid  legislation  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  channels  through  which  a  par- 
ticular commodity  should  move  and  the  price  at  which 
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it  nould  be  sold.  He  would  consider  that  the  Federal 
Parliament  eould  then  pass  legrislation  to  secure  to 
newspapers  an  adequate  supply  of  paper  and  that 
such  a  legislation  would  be  a  measure  of  defence. 

The  War  Measures  Act  of  1014  on  which  the  order 
in  question  is  based  was  very  wide.  But  It  never  con- 
templated that  the  price  at  which  new.spapers  would 
be  supplied  with  their  raw  material  should  be  fixed 
by  the  Government  or  by  .some  other  authority. 

The  Act  contemplated  some  measures  that  would  be 
rendered  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  as 
the  censorship  of  the  news,  the  arrest,  detention  and 
deportation  of  undesirable  persons  or  of  enemy  sub- 
jects, the  levy  of  an  army,  the  control  of  the  transport 
by  land,  air  and  water,  the  control  of  the  food  for 
war  purposes  and  maintaininpr  the  forces.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  imaprina- 
tion  to  include  in  those  war  measures  the  supply  of 
newsprint  to  the  press,  and  especially  the  exact  price 
at  which  the  newspapers  should  be  supplied  with  pa- 
per. 

Tt  is  certainly  not  what  Parliament  intended  to  au- 
thorize when  they  fjave  the  Governor-in-Council  the 
power  to  pass  Orders-in-Council  of  the  nature  of  de- 
fensive measures. 

Besides,  these  powers  coidd  be  exercised  during  the 
war.  We  have  in  the  record  proclamations  stating 
formally  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  the 
state  of  war  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  order  which  is 
attacked  being  posterior  to  the  declarations  made  that 
the  war  is  at  an  end,  it  was  passed  at  a  time  when 
the  power,  if  it  ever  legally  existed,  had  ceased,  had 
ceased  to  have  force  and  effect. 

It  is  contended  by  the  Attorney-General  that  the 
Federal  Parliament,  in  view  of  its  power  to  regulate 
trade  and  commerce,  could  pa.ss  the  legislation  em- 
bodied in  the  acts  in  question. 

The  words  "regulation  of  trade  and  commerce" 
may  cover  a  very  large  field  of  passible  legislation 
and  there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  their  limits. 
They  were  first  considered  in  the  Parsons  case  (7  A.C. 
[).  96)  in  1881 ;  and  there  it  was  .stated  that  these 
words  in  their  unlimited  sense  would  include  every 
regulation  of  trade  ranging  from  commercial  treaties 
with  foreign  governments  down  to  minute  rules  for 
regulating  particular  trades,  but  a  consideration  of 
the  context  and  of  other  parts  .shows  that  these  words 
should  not  be  used  in  their  unlimited  sense.  The  col- 
location of  the  regulation  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
with  cla.sses  of  subjects  of  national  and  general  con- 
cern affords  an  indication  that  regulations  relating  to 
general  trade  and  commerce  were  in  the  mind  of  the 
Fathers  of  Confederation  when  they  gave  the  Federal 
Parliament  the  power  to  deal  with  it. 

Views  to  the  same  effect  have  been  expressed  by  the 
Privy  Council  in  Bank  of  Toronto  v.  Lambe,  12  A.C. 
p.  .575  and  in  Montreal  v.  Montreal  Street  Railway, 
1912,  A.C.  p.  333. 

The  last  case  where  this  power  of  regulating  trade 
and  commerce  has  been  considered  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil is  the  Insurance  Reference,  1916,  A.C.  p.  588,  and 
it  was  held  there  that  "The  regulation  of  trade  and 
commerce  does  not  extend  to  the  regulation  of  a  par- 
ticular trade." 

In  the  Combines  and  Fair  Prices  Act,  there  is  an 
attempt  to  regulate  the  trade  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  of  necessaries  of  life,  as  there  was 
an  attempt  in  the  in.snrance  legislation  to  regulate  the 
trade  of  those  engaged  in  the  insurance  business. 


That  power  cannot,  in  view  of  the  above  decisions, 
be  exercised,  by  the  Federal  Parliament. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  conic  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Board  of  fJommerce  had  no  .jurisdiction  to  pass 
the  order  of  the  6th   of  February,   1!I2().   and   that  the 

appeal  should  be  allowed  with  costs. 

•  •  •  • 

MR.  JUSTICE  MIGNAITLT.— This  is  an  appeal,  liy 
leave  of  a  .judge  of  this  Court,  on  certain  questions  as 
to  the  .■jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  of  Can- 
ada to  make  the  order  complained  of  b.v  the  appel- 
lant. The  Attorne.y-Gcncral  of  Canada  appeared  to 
defend  the  order,  and  the  questions  of  .jurisdiction 
submitted   were   exhaustivelv   argued. 

The  main  provisions  of  this  order  are  preceded  b.v 
a  kind  of  pre<imble  stating  that  the  appellant  is  un- 
der obligation  to  suppl.v  newsprint  to  Canadian  pub- 
lishers at  the  rate  of  11,250  tons  per  annum  at  prices 
heretofore  lawfull.v  fixed,  but  is  now  supplying  at  the 
rate  approximately  of  2,.'")00  tons  per  annum,  and  has 
not  delivered  further  supplies  in  Canada;  that  news- 
print is  a  neeessarv  of  life  under  the  Combines  and 
Fair  Prices  Act ;  that  the  appellant  is  accumulating 
and  withholding  the  said  neces,sary  of  life  bevond  an 
amount  thereof  reasonabl.v  required  for  the  ordinar.v 
purposes  of  its  business;  and  it  is  declared  that  the 
Board  of  Commerce  deems  it  expedient,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  jiowers  and  authority  under  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce Act  and  the  Combines  and  Fair  Prices  Act,  and 
under  and  b.v  virtue  of  the  Ordcr-in-Council  of  the 
Governor-General-in-Council  concerning  paper  control, 
dated  29th  January,  1920,  and  numbered  P.C.  230, 
to  order  and  dcj-lare  a.s  follows: 

"1.  That  any  price  on  the  sale  of  roll  newsprint  ex- 
ceeding eight.v  dollars  per  ton  car  lots  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  an  unfair  profit  and  the  said  compan.y  is 
hereby,  and  until  the  further  order  of  this  Board,  re- 
strained and  prohibited  from  the  making  or  taking  of 
unfair  profits  for  or  upon  the  holding  or  disposition 
of  said  nece.ssar.v  of  life,  to  wit,  newsprint,  that  is  to 
sa.v  at  an.v  price  which  is  to  be  deemed  as  aforesaid  to 
include  aTi  unfair  profit. 

"2.  That  the  said  (■omi)an.v  be  and  it  is  herebv  re- 
strained and  prohibited  from  accumulating  and  with- 
holding from  sale  as  aforesaid  an.v  quantit.y  be.vond 
amounts  aforesaid  of  the  said  necessary  of  life,  Tiamel.v. 
newsprint. 

"3.  The  clauses  above  numbered  1  and  2  are  to  be 
deemed  interim  provisions  and  are  to  remain  in  force 
until  the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  1920.  with  leave  to 
the  company  to  move  to  rescind  them  and  to  an.v  other 
person  concerned  to  i-enew  and  extend  the  said  pro- 
visions. 

"4.  Under  the  special  authority  vested  in  the  un- 
dersigned by  virtue  of  said  Order-in-Couneil  and 
otherwise  existing  under  the  said  Acts  the  under- 
signed direct  that  the  said  Price  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany  Limited,   do — 

"(a)  Forthwith  and  not  later  than  the  tenth  day  of 
Februar.v,  1920,  ship  free  on  board  cars  on  the  rail- 
wa.y  at  or  nearby  a  mill  of  the  said  company  one  car 
standard  newsprint  32  lb.  basis,  72  inch  rolls,  33 
inches  diameter,  pulp  wood  cores  with  metal  ends  con- 
signed to  the  publishers  of  The  Montreal  Star  news- 
paper at  Montreal,  Quebec  freight  charges  collect,  at 
the  price  of  eight.v  dollars  per  ton,  bill  of  lading  to  be 
attached  to  bill  of  exchange  and  that  the  said  com- 
pany do  thereafter  in  each  and  every  period  of  seven 
da.ys  computed  from  time  to  time  from  and  including 
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the  said  tenth  day  of  February  make  such  shipments 
of  the  like  commodity  to  the  said  consignee  in  the 
same  manner  and  on  the  same  terms  in  all  respects 
so  that  tlie  said  publishers  shall  receive  in  all  93  tons 
of  said  newsprint  in  each  and  every  consecutive  period 
of  seven  days  so  computed  until  further  order;  the 
carload  first  herein  mentioned  is  to  be  included  in 
computing  the  first  week's  shipment  of  93  tons  . 

"(b)  Forthwith  and  not  later  than  the  tenth  day  of 
February,  1920,  ship  free  on  board  cars  on  the  rail- 
way at  or  nearby  a  mill  of  the  said  compan.y  one  car 
standard  newsprint  32  lbs.  basis,  consisting  of  30 
rolls,  16%  inches  and  the  balance  of  the  said  ears  in 
rolls  331/4  inches  all  of  said  rolls  to  be  from  30  to  32 
inches  in  diameter,  3  inch  iron  cores  consigned  to  The 
Herald  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  JMontreal,  Que- 
bec, freight  charges  collect  at  the  price  of  eighty  dol- 
lars per  ton,  liill  of  lading  to  be  attached  to  bill  of 
exchange,  and  that  the  said  company  do  thereafter  in 
each  and  every  period  of  ten  days  from  and  includ- 
ing said  tenth  day  of  February  make  such  shipments 
of  the  like  commodity  to  the  said  consignee  in  the 
same  manner  and  on  the  same  term  so  that  the  said  The 
Herald  Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  shall  receive  one 
car  load  composed  as  aforesaid  of  said  newsprint  in 
each  and  every  consecutive  period  of  ten  days  com- 
puted from  said  tenth  day  of  February  until  further 
order. 

"(c)  That  the  said  company  do  forthwith  ship  from 
a  mill  as  aforesaid  consigned  to  Poirier,  Bessette  and 
Cie.,  129-133  Rue  Cadieux,  Montreal,  one  car  load 
standard  newsprint  32  lb.  basis,  consisting  of  29  inch 
rolls,  diameter  from  30  to  33  inches  with  paper  cores 
from  3  to  4  inches,  the  price  and  tenns  and  means  of 
shipment  and  payment  to  be  as  aforesaid  and  each 
month  hereafter  on  or  before  tentli  day  thereof,  the 
said  Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd..  shall  make  a  like  ship- 
ment to  .said  consignee  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the 
same  terms." 

The  petition  for  leave  to  appeal  submits  seven  ques- 
tions which,  in  so  far  as  they  involve  th(>  jurisdiction 
of  the  Board,  can  be  reduced  to  two : 

1.  Was  the  order  in  question  authorized  by  the 
Dominion  Pai'liament? 

2.  Had  the  Dominion  Parliament  ))ower  to  authorize 
it? 

If  the  answer  to  either  question  be  in  the  negative 
the  Board  must  be  held  to  have  acted  without  juris- 
diction, and  if  a  negative  answer  be  given  to  the  first 
question,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  reply  to  the  second. 

Paragraphs  1  and  2  of  the  order  involve  the  ques- 
tion whether  newsprint  is  a  necessary  of  life  tuuler 
the  Combines  and  Fair  Prices  Act,  1919  (9  and  10 
Geo.  V.  ch.  45).  It  is  so  declared  in  the  order  appeal- 
ed from. 

The  definition  of  "necessary  of  life"  is  given  by 
section  16  of  the  Statute  in  the  following  terms: 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  part  of  this  Act,  the  ex- 
pression 'necessary  of  life'  means  a  staple  aiul  ordin- 
ary article  of  food  (whether  fre.sh,  preserved,  canned, 
or  otherwise  treated),  clothing  and  fuel,  including  the 
products,  materials  and  ingredients  from  or  of  which 
any  thereof  are  in  whole  or  in  part  manufactured, 
composed,  derived  or  made,  and  such  othei'  articles  of 
any  description  as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time 
by  special  regulation  prescribe." 

It  is  obvious  from  this  definition  that  in  the  con- 
templation of  Parliament  necessaries  of  life  are  ]n'im- 
arily  articles  necessary  to  sustain  life,  as  distinguished 
from  luuxries.     Being  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  re- 


quirements of  human  life  being  of  infinite  variety, 
they  cannot  be  confined  to  staple  and  ordinary  ar- 
ticles of  food,  clothing  and  fuel,  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  enumerate  them,  the  Board  was  given  tJie 
power  from  time  to  time  to  declare  "such  other  ar- 
ticles of  any  description"  as  it  might  from  time  to 
time  by  special  regulation  prescribe,  to  be  necessaries 
of  life.  It  is  argued  that  the  c  jusdcm  (jcncris  rule 
should  be  applied  iiere  and  that  the  defining  power  of 
the  Board  should  be  restricted  to  articles  of  the  same 
kind,  staple  and  ordinary  articles  of  food,  clothing 
and  fuel.  But  to  so  hold  would  defeat  the  will  of 
Parliament,  for,  as  I  have  said,  the  requirements  of 
iiuman  life  vary  ad  infinite ni,  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  articles  useful  or  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  human  life  which  are  neither  food, 
nor  clothing,  nor  fuel,  such  as  medicine  for  the  sick, 
crutches  for  the  lame  and  eye-glasses  for  persons  with 
defective  eyesight.  I  think  the  intention  of  Parlia- 
)ucnt  to  exclude  the  e  jiisdem  (jencris.  or  noscitvr  a 
.wciis  rules  is 'sufficiently  shown  here  by  the  words 
"such  other  articles  of  any  description"  (see  Larsen 
V.  Sylvester,  1908,  A.C.  295,  where  the  House  of  Lords 
held  that  the  c.  jiisdem  rjencris  rule  was  excluded  by 
tlie  words  "frosts,  floods,  strikes  and  any  other  un- 
avoidable accidents  or  hindrances  of  what  kind  .so- 
ever") and  the  general  sciieme  of  the  Act  is  to  en- 
trust to  the  Board  of  Commerce  the  power  of  defining 
what  articles,  other  than  food,  clothing  and  fuel  are 
necessaries  of  life,  any  complete  or  exclusive  enumer- 
ation being  impossible.  I  wotdd  not  therefore  cut 
down  the  generality  of  tiie  terms  of  section  16  by  re- 
sorting to  the  rule,  undoubtedly  very  useful  in  many 
cases,  that  general  terms  following  special  ones  are  to 
be  restricted  to  the  kind  of  things  specially  enumerat- 
ed. Moreover,  if  the  e  jiisdem  generis  or  noscitur  a 
fociis  rules  apply,  the  powers  of  definition  confessed 
upon  the  Board  are  entirely  meaningless,  for  the 
enumerated  article  alone  couhl  be  considered  necessar- 
ies of  life. 

This  does  not  mean  however  tiiat  this  power  of  de- 
finition nnist  not  be  exercised  reasonably,  in  other 
words  that  tlie  articles  which  the  Board  declai-es  to  be 
necessaries  of  life  should  not  have  some  relation  to  the 
requirements  of  human  life,  varied  and  difficult  to 
define  a  priori  though  they  may  be.  And  I  must  say 
that  I  fail  to  discover  any  possible  connection  between 
the  requirements  of  human  life  and  newsprint  paper. 
It  even  appears  almost  an  abuse  of  language  to  call 
it  a  necessity  of  life. 

Wiiatever  place  newsp;i!)ers  may  occupj'  in  modern 
society,  and  it  is  no  doubt  a  very  important  one,  and 
however  indispensable  newsprint  may  be,  for  educa- 
tional and  other  like  purposes,  it  certainly  does  not 
proximately  or  even  remotely  come  within  the  cla.ss  of 
things  that  can  be  used  for  the  requirements  of  human 
life.  I  tlierefore  am  of  opinion  tliat  the  Board  acted 
without  jurisdiction   in  deelaring  it  a  necessity  of  life. 

This  conclusion  shows  that  paragraphs  1  and  2  of 
the  order  complained  of  cannot  be  supported  under 
the  autliority  of  The  Board  of  Commerce  Act  or  The 
Combines  and  Fair  Prices  Act,  1919,  and  these  para- 
graphs therefore  were  not  authorized  by  Parliament. 
This  being  so,  it  is  unneeessary  to  determine  in  this 
case  whethei'  Parliament  could  validly  pa.ss  these  two 
Acts. 

Paragra])h  4  of  the  order  is  based  on  different  con- 
siderations and  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce to  oi-der  the  suj^ply  of  lunvsprint  to  the  con- 
sumers  tiiei-ein    mentioned   ean    oidy   be   supported   un- 
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tier  the  auUioiity  vested  in  the  Boanl  «>.  t.'oniinisbioiirr 
and  Controller  of  Paper  by  virtue  of  the  Onlcr-iti 
Couiieil  of  the  29th  January.  I!t2<),  aiul  thi'  (^r(iiT>;-in 
Council  that  preceded  it. 

It  )uay  be  rcinarkc<i  that  tlie  olfii-i'  of  Paper  ('oii- 
t roller  was  created  at  the  height  of  the  war  by  various 
()rders-in-(^oiiiicil  adoi)te(l  hy  the  (i()v<'rnor-Geueral  in 
('ouucil,  whereby  the  powers  of  the  Controller  were 
flefiiied  and  i^raduall.y.  a.s  occasion  retpiired,  increased. 
The  ]>owers,  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  Paper 
Controller  were  recognized  and  confirmed  by  tlie  Do- 
minion statute,  !)-10  Geo.  V.  eh.  63,  iissented  to  on  duly 
7th.  191!).  and  were  continued  until  the  publication  in 
the  Canada  Gazette  of  a  proclamation  by  the  Govern- 
or-in-("ouneii  declai-luji-  iliat  the  war  whicli  commenced 
on.  the  4th   August,  1914,  no  longei'  exisrs. 

The  ()i-ders-iii-(Jouncil  concerning  the  Paper  Con- 
troller and  paper  control  were  made  by  the  Governor- 
(>cneral-iii-Council  under  the  authority  of  the  War 
-Measures  Act.  1914,  and  were  recognized  as  having 
been  so  made  by  the  statute  of  1919  above  mentioned. 
This  is  a  direct  confirmation  by  J'arliament  of  the 
authority  exercised  by  the  Governor-General-in-Coun- 
cil  under  the  War  Measures  Act,  1914,  and  in  so  far 
as  the  Ordei-s-in-Council  mentioned  in  the  stauite  ai'e 
eoncei-ncd.  certainly  precludes  any  question  whether 
in  making  them  the  Governor-General-in-CJouncil  acted 
within  the  authority  eoiiferred  by  The  War  Pleasures 
Act.  1914.  Jt  is  to  be  noted  that  tlie  statute  of  1919 
was  passed  several  months  after  tiie  armistice  of  the 
11th  November.  1918,  had  put  an  end  lo  active  mili- 
tary operations,  and  after  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Germany   was  signed,  although   before  its  ratification. 

Ina.smuch  however  as  the  Governor-General-in-Coun 
eil  made  important  orders  after  the  j)assing  of  the 
statute  of  1919  concerning  i)apev  control,  aniojig  them 
that  of  the  29th  .January.  1920,  on  which  paragraph  4 
of  the  order  in  (piestion  is  based,  1  will  briefly  exam 
ine  whether  thtvanthority  of  the  (Jovernor-General-in- 
(Jouueil  can  be  sustained  un<ler  the  War  Measures  .\ct. 
1914. 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  words  of  Section  6  of  the 
Act  empowering  the  (iovcrnor-in-Conncil  to  make  fi'oni 
time  to  time  such  orders  and  regulations  as  he  may. 
by  reason  of  the  (existence  of  real  oi'  apprehended  war. 
invasion  or  insurrection  deem  necessary  or  advisable 
for  the  security,  defence,  peace,  order  and  welfare  of 
Canada.  And  it  is  argued  that  these  powers  can  be 
exercised  only  during  the  existence  of  ri'al  or  apju-e- 
hendcd  war  and  that  no  such  condition  now  exists. 

It  appears  sufficient  to  answer  that  by  sec.  :i  of  the 
.\et,  the  provisions  of  section  6  are  only  in  force  dur- 
ing war.  invasion,  or  ijisurrectioji.  real  oi-  apprehend- 
ed: that  by  Ncction  4,  the  issue  of  a  proclamation  by 
His  -Majesty,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor 
in-f'ouncil,  is  eonelusi\c  evidence  that  war,  invasion 
or  insurrection,  real  or  apjirehended.  exists  and  has 
existed  for  any  period  therein  stated,  and  of  its  con- 
tinuance until,  by  the  issue  of  a  further  proclamation 
it  is  declared  that  it  no  longer  exists,  that  by  section  '> 
it  is  declared  that  war  has  continuously  existed  since 
the  4th  day  of  -\ugust,  1914,  and  sluill  ht  rlrcmed  lo 
rxi.sl  until  the  Governor-in-Couueil  by  ])roelamati()n 
published  in  the  ("anada  Gazette  (U^clares  that  it  no 
longer  exists;  and  that  no  such  proclamation  has  yet 
been  jniblished.  This,  I  take  it,  |.)recludes  us  from 
boliiing  that  war  having  ceased,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
(i<>vernoi--iii-Council  under  The  War  Measures  Act  can 
no  longer  be  exercised. 


The  appellant  also  relies  on  the  Order-m-Council 
of  the  20th  December,  1919.  This  Order-in-Counci! 
recites  that  a  report  from  the  Minister  of  Justice.'  has 
been  laid  before  the  (iovernor-Gencral-in-f 'ouncil.  "di- 
recting attention  to  the  present  situation  with  regard 
to  the  Government  orders  and  regulations  which  were 
sanctioned  under  the  authority  of  The  War  Measures 
.Act,  1914,  and  which  still  remain  in  operation." 

The  report  refers  to  the  terms  by  which  authority 
is  conferred  upon  the  Governor-iu-Council  by  section 
G  of  the  War  Measures  Act,  1914,  and  to  the  report 
made  by  the  legal  committee  appointed  in  England 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
term  "period  of  war,''  which  i-eport  states  that 

"In  our  opinion  the  true  con.sirnction  of  the  section 
is  that  the  regulations  so  issued  can  operate  only  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  purpose  express- 
ed is  for  securing  the  public  safety  and  the  defence  of 
the  realm,  which  we  think  mean  the  public  safet.T  so 
far  as  threatened  by  our  enemies  in  the  present  war 
and  the  defence  of  the  realm  again.st  those  enemies. 
The  powers  are  given  by  rea.son  of  the  national  emerg- 
ency and  vest  the  Executive  with  an  authority  so  wide 
that  we  think  it  must  have  been  inteniled  only  to  exist 
during  the  existence  of  the  emergency." 

The  Minister  of  Justice  observes  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Defence  of  the  Kealm  (Con.)  Act,  1914,  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  of  the  War  ^lea.sures  Act,  1914, 
of  Canada,  vary  consiilerably,  but  so  far  as  affects  the 
ijuestiou  under  consideration  they  were  enacted  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  the  considerations  upon  which  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  proceeds  are  very  pertinent 
to  the  question  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Canadian 
Orders  and  Regulations.     He  adds: 

"It  must  be  realized  that  although  no  proclamation 
has  yet  been  issued  declaring  that  war  no  longer  ex- 
ists, actual  war  conditions  have  in  fact  long  ago  ceased 
to  exist,  and  conse(iuently  existence  of  war  cannot 
longer  be  urged  as  a  rea.son  in  fact  for  maintaining 
these  extraordinary  regulations  a.s  necessarj-  or  advi.s- 
able  for  the  security,  defence,  peace,  order  and  wel- 
fare of  Canada. 

"The  Armistice  which  concludeti  hostilities  became 
effective  on  the  11th  November,  1918.  the  expedition- 
ary force  has  since  been  withdrawn  and  demobilized 
and  the  country  generally  is  devoting  its  energies  to 
re-establishment  in   the   ordinary   avocations   of  peace. 

"In  these  circumstances  the  Minister  considers  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  emergency  Government 
legislation  .should  cease  to  operate."" 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  appaientl\ 
recommended  the  repeal  of  the  emergency  Government 
legislation  generallj-,  but  it  evidently  was  not  acted 
upon  in  this  wide  sense,  as  is  shown  by  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  Grder-in-( 'ouneil  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Therefore  His  Kxcellenc.^  the  Governor-Oneral- 
in-Conncil,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of 
Ju.stice,  is  pleased  to  repeal  all  orilers  and  regulations 
of  the  Goveruor-in-Council  which  depend  for  their 
sanction  upon  section  <>  of  the  War  !\Ieasure,s  Act, 
1914,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed  as  from  the 
first  day  of  January,  l!t20,  irith  thi  i.rrtptinn  nf  the 
Orders  and  Rcijuldtiini.t  i  tnitnernUd  and  indvdfd  in 
the  annexed  xchediih.  which  latter  orders  and  rffjiiln- 
iions  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  last  day  of  the 
next  session  of  Parliament.'" 

The  schedule  enuineiiites  nine  sidijects  as  to  which 
the    Orders-iu-Council    and    regulations   of   the    CoMM-n- 
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or- in- Co  OIK- i  I  an>  to  remain  in   (ovrv.  amoni;-  tlicui.  and 
the  first  in  the  list,  pulp  and  paper  control. 

I  think  therefore  that  the  appellant  eau  found  no 
arcrunieiit  on  this  Onler-in-Couneil  of  the  -Otli  Decem- 
ber, 1919.  It  obviously  must  be  taken  as  n  whole,  and 
the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  imist  be  read 
either  as  being  subject  to  the  exceptions  made  by  the 
Order-in-Council,  or  as  not  having  been  adopted  as  to 
these  exceptions.  In  other  words,  as  to  the  excepted 
orders  and  regulations,  the  considerations  expressed 
by  the  Minister  do  not  apply.  Even  if  the  Order-iu- 
Council  could  be  given  the  absolute  and  sweeping  ef- 
fect contended  for,  it  cannot,  insofar  as  paper  control 
is  concerned,  prevail  against  the  express  provisons  of 
the  statute  of  1919. 

Nor  can  this  Order-iu-Council  be  held  to  be,  as 
wai?  somewhat  timidly  suggested,  the  peace  proclama- 
tion referred  to  in  Section  5  of  the  War  Measures 
Act,  1914,  and  in  the  statute  of  1919.  It  would  be  a 
.singular  process  of  reasoning,  if  I  may  say  so  with 
deference,  to  apply  an  Order-in-Council,  with  specific 
exceptions  as  if  it  had  contained  no  such  exceptions. 
This  is  not  construing  the  Order-iu-Oouneil.  it  is  strik- 
ing out  and  disregarding  some  of  its  most  material 
provisions. 

The  situation  consequently  is  this:  No  peace  prwla- 
mation  as  provided  in  the  War  Measures  Act,  1914. 
and  the  statute  of  1919  has  been  published  and  there- 
fore, in  .so  far  as  concerns  paper  control  and  the  pow- 
ei-s  of  the  Paper  Controller,  the  legal  presumption  of 
the  existence  of  war,  which  I  take  to  be  juris  et  dc 
jure,  cannot  be  rebutted.  That  this  legal  presumption 
may  be  contrary  to  existing  facts  is  a  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  Parliament  that  enacted  it,  but  not  for  a 
court  of  law  which  is  bound  bj^  it.  The  anomaly  of 
such  a  situation  calls  for  action  by  Parliament  or  by 
the  Govemor-in-Council  to  brinir  it  to  an  end,  but 
no  such  action  appears  to  me  to  be  open  to  this  Court. 
I  may  add  that  a  considerable  number  of-  Orders-in- 
Council  are  printed  in  the  appeal  book,  notably  one 
of  the  3rd  November,  1917,  mentioned  in  the  statute 
of  1919,  and  by  which  the  Paper  Controller  was  au- 
thorized to  fix  the  price  and  distribution  of  news- 
print paper.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  real  de- 
parture from  these  Orders-in-Council  is  made  by  the 
Order-in-Council  of  the  29th  January,  1920.  but  the 
same  policy,  as  a  measure  adopted  inider  the  War 
Mea.sures  Act,  1914,  has  been  continued,  and  the  re- 
sistance of  the  appellant  to  this  policy  has  led  to  the 
making  of  the  order  here  in  question. 

The  appellant  cited  two  proclamations  of  His  ila- 
jesty  the  King,  published  in  the  London  Gazette  of 
the  1st  of  July,  1919. 

The  first  proclamation  refers  to  the  signing  of  tli'i' 
t)eace  treaty  with  Germany,  and  orders  that  upon  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  thereof,  the  said  treaty 
of  peace  be  inviolably  observed. 

The  second  proclamation  states  that  whereas  it  has 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  liring  to  a  close  the  late 
widespread  and  sanguinary  war  in  which  His  Majesty 
was  engaged  with  Germany  and  her  allies,  therefore 
His  Majesty  commands  that  a  general  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God  for  His  manifold  antl  great  mercies  be 
observed  throughout  His  Majesty's  Dominions  on  Sun- 
day the  sixth  day  of  July  then  instant. 

Surely  these  'proclamations  cannot  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  the  proehunation  of  peace  required  by  the 
War  Measures  Act,  1914,  and  the  statute  of  1919.  And 
it  mav  further  be  added   that  b\'  an  oi-der  of  His  .Ma- 


jesty the  King-in-Council,  dated  the  9th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1920,  and  published  in  an  extra  of  the  Canada 
(Taze'tte  of  March  29th.  1920,  the  war  is  declared  ter- 
minated on  the  lOtti  day  of  January,  1920,  only  as  to 
Germany  and  not  as  to  the  other  beligerents.  This 
shows  that  the  proclamations  published  in  the  London 
(iazette  of  July  1st.  1919,  cannot  be  given  the  effect 
contended  for  the  appellants. 

It  cannot  be  succes-sfully  coutended  that  the  War 
Measures  Act,  1914,  transcends  the  powers  of  parlia- 
ment, ft  must  therefore  be  given  full  effect  and  until 
it  is  repealed  or  until  the  peace  proclamation  is  pub.- 
lished,  the  authority  of  the  Governor-in-Council  to 
make  these  Orders-iu-Council  cannot  be  disputed.  No 
question  of  encroachment  on  provincial  powers  of  leg- 
islation under  these  circumstances  can  arise. 

It  has  been  argued  that  paper  control  ha.s  no  con- 
nection with  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  War 
Measures  Act,  1914,  as  justifying  the  Governor-in- 
Council  in  making  the  orders  and  regulations  therein 
authorized.  It  seems  to  me  that  uide.ss  I  am  ready  to 
impute  bad  faith  to  the  Crown,  I  should  not  take  up- 
on myself  to  determine  whether  its  orders  are  neces- 
sary or  advisable  for  the  security,  defence,  peace,  or- 
der and  welfare  of  Canada.  It  is  indeed  conceivable 
that  paper  control  may  be  very  important  in  the 
natioiml  interest  in  the  case  of  an  emergency  like  war. 
T  would,  however,  consider  it  sufficient  to  say  in  this 
case  that  no  reason  has  been  shown  why  this  Court 
should  tuidertake  to  revise  and  set  aside  the  discretion 
exercised  by  the  Goveruor-in-Council  under  the  War 
Measures  Act,  1914,  in  relation  to  the  control  of  pa- 
per, which  discretion  received  the  approval  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  shown  by  the  statute  of  1919. 

My  opinion  consequently  is  that  paragraph  4  of 
the  Order-in-Council  complained  of  is  of  binding 
force.  I  would,  however,  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
strike  out  paragraphs  1  and  2.  allowing  the  appeal  to 
that  extent,  with  costs. 

MR.  JUSTICE  ANGLIN.— Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limit- 
ed, appeal  from  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Conmierce, 
dated  on  the  6th  of  February.  1920,  by  leave  of  a  judge 
of  this  court  granted  under  s.  41  (2)  of  the  Board 
of  Commerce  Act  9  and  10  Geo.  V..  e.  37.  The  order 
jjiirports  to  have  been  made  by  the  board  in  the  exer- 
cise of  jurisdiction  conferred  on  it  by  the  Board  of 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Combines  and  Fair  Prices  Act 
(9  and  10  Geo.  V..  c.  45)  and  also  of  jurisdiction 
formerly  exercised  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Pringle,  K.C.,  as 
T'aper  Controller,  which  Ilis  Excellency  the  Governor- 
in-Council  purportcil  to  vest,  in  a  modified  and  ex- 
tended form,  in  the  Board  of  Commerce  by  Order-in - 
Coiuicil   dated  the  29th   of  January,   1920. 

While  several  (piestions  are  formulated  in  the  peti- 
tion on  which  leave  to  appeal  was  obtained,  they  all 
seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  one — the  power  of  the 
l)oard  to  make  the  impugned  order.  Three  clauses  of 
it — Nos.  1,  2  and  4 — are  specially  challenged.  Clause 
No.  1  i)rohibits  the  appellant  from  taking  any  price 
exceeding  $80  per  ton  for  newsprint,  declaring  that 
any  price  in  excess  of  that  sura  "shall  be  deemed  to 
include  unfair  profit."  CIau.se  No.  2  forbids  the  ap- 
pellant accumulating  and  withholding  from  sale  any 
quantity  of  newsprint  beyond  an  amount  reasonably 
required  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  its  business. 
These  two  clauses  are  ui)held  by  counsel  representing 
the  Attorney-General  of  Canada  on  the  ground  that 
newsprint  was  rightly  declared  by  the  Iward  to  be  ''a 
nei-essarv    of   lifi'"    within    s.    Ki   (if   the    Combines   and 
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Fair  Prices  Act  ami  lliat   as  such   the  board  was  em- 
jiowered  to  deal  witli  it  as  it  did  in  those  elauaca. 

The  ar<?umcnt  covered  a  wide  field,  the  eonstitntion- 
ality  of  both  statutes  involved  bein^  cliallen}j:ed  and 
various  questions  discussed  a.s  to  the  construction  and 
sufficiency  of  the  findin^rs  of  fact  in  the  order.  In 
tlie  view  I  take  of  the  matter,  however,  it  seems  neces- 
sary only  to  consider  on  this  branch  of  the  case  wheth- 
er the  findinj;  or  declaration  that  newsprint  is  a  ueces- 
sary  of  life  within  s.  16  of  the  Combines  and  Fair 
Prices  Act  can  be  upheld.  If  it  cannot,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Board  to  make  clauses  1  and  2  of  its  ordei- 
cannot  be  maintained  under  that  Act  and  the  Board 
of  Commerce  Act.  So  far  a.s  they  may  be  supported 
under  any  powers  vested  in  the  board  as  Paper  Con- 
troller they  may  be  more  conveniently  considered  with 
clause  4.  wiiicli,  it  is  connnon  ground,  can  be  support- 
ed only  under  the  latter  powers. 

Power  of  Parluiment. 

By  clause  4  the  appellant  is  re(|uired  to  furnisli  at 
certain  times  to  named  purchasers  and  at  fi.xed  prices 
defined  quantities  of  newsprint.  The  appellant  chal- 
lenpres  the  jjower  of  Parliament  to  confer  jui'isdiction 
to  make  such  an  order  on  the  "fround  that  it  involves 
an  undoubted  invasion  of  the  field  of  "property  and 
civil  rights"  assigned  by  the  B.N.A.  Act  to  the  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  of  the  provinces;  and  it  also  main- 
tains that  the  Orders-in-Council  under  which  the 
board  has  acted  were  not  authoi-izctl  by  the  War  Pleas- 
ures Act,  1914  (5  Geo.  V.,  c.  2)  under  which  they  pur- 
port to  have  been  made.  1  find  it  unnecessary  to  pass 
upon  the  alleged  invasion  of  i)rovincial  rights  and 
therefore  refrain  from  any  expre.ssion  of  opinion  upon 
it.     Citizens  Ins.  Co.  v.  Parsons,  7  A.C.,  96,  at  p.  109. 

By  s.  5  of  the  War  Measures  Act,  1914,  it  5s  enact- 
ed that  war  (by  which,  1  take  it,  is  meant  the  "real 
war''  during  which,  only,  under  s.  3,  s.  6  is  in  force) 
declared  to  have  existed  since  the  4tli  day  of  August, 
1914,  "shall  be  deemed  to  exist  until  the  Goveruor- 
in-Couneil  by  proclamation  published  in  The  Canada 
Gazette  declares  that  it  no  longer  exist.s. "  It  is  com- 
mon ground  that  such  a  proclamation  has  not  yet  been 
made  or  published.  Therefore  "real  war"  is  still  ex- 
isting for  the  purposes  of  s.  3;  and  s.  6  is  consequently 
still  in  force. 

Now  s.  6  empowers  the  Governor-in-Couneil  to  make 
such  orders  and  regulations  "as  he  may  by  reason 
of  the  existence  of  real  or  apprehended  war,  invasion 
or  insurrection,  deem  necessary  or  advisable  for  the 
security,  defence,  peace,  order  and  welfare  of  Can- 
ada"; and  particularly  in  regard  to  "trading,  expor- 
tation, importation,  production  and  manufacture"  and 
"appropriation,  of   property  and   of  the   use  thereof." 

Assuming  the  valadity  of  this  legislation  both  as  be- 
ing restricted  to  a  field  within  s.  91  of  the  B.N.A.  Act 
and  as  not  involving  a  delegation  of  powers  beyond 
the  competence  of  Parliament,  whether  the  Oi'ders-in- 
Council  on  wliich  the  board  must  rely  to  justif.v  tiie 
exercise  of  the  powers  which  it  asserts  as  Paper 
Controller  are  within  its  purview  nuist  still  be  con- 
sidered. 

In  view  of  the  provisions  of  tiie  staute,  9  and  10 
Geo.  v.,  e.  63,  I  think  tlie  validity  of  the  Orders-in- 
Couucil  thei'ein  recited  is  probably  not  now  open  to 
([uestion  on  the  grovnid  that  they  transcend  the  juris- 
diction which  the  War  ^Measures  Act,  1914,  purports 
to  confer  on  the  Govcrnor-in-Councii ;  and  it  may  also 
perhaps  be  assumed  that  Parliament  thereby  recog- 
nized the  office  of  "( 'oiumi.ssioner  and    Controller   of 


Paper"  as  one  not  i)ersonal  to  Mr.  Pringle,  but  as  an 
office  which  would  contiinie,  should  he  resign  or  be 
removed  therefrom,  and  might  tlu-rcuiion  be  filled  by 
appointment  of  the  Governor-in-Couneil.  But,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  ap))ai'ent  purpose  of  that  statute,  to 
its  title  and  recital  and  to  the  use  in  s.  1  of  the  past 
participle  "begun"  and  the  omission  of  any  such 
future-perfect  adjectival  phrase  as  "which  shall  have 
been  begun,"  I  cannot  think  it  wa«  intended  thereby 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  juiisdiction  intended  to  be 
conferred  on  the  Governor-in-Council  by  the  W^ar 
Measures  Act,  1914,  or  to  enable  the  Paper  Controller 
to  exercise  powers  greater  or  nuire  extended  than  un- 
der that  act  the  Govemor-in-Couneil  is  authorized  to 
vest  in  him,  or  to  extend  his  powei-s  further  than 
might  be  ne<"essary  to  carry  to  completion  and  final 
disposition  work  l)egun  I)y  lum  within  powers  for  con- 
ferring which  the  War  Measures  Act,  1914,  rightl.v 
construed  ma.v  be  invoked  as  authority.  In  particu- 
lar, I  cannot  regard  the  statute  of  1919  (e.  63)  as 
repealing  or  dispensing  with  the  condition  expressed 
in  s.  6  of  tiie  War  IVIea.sures  Act  that  orders  and  regu- 
lations made  thereunder  must  be  such  as  the  Govern- 
or-in-Council "may  bj'  reason  of  the  existence  of  real 
or  apprehended  war,  invasion  or  insurrection  deem 
necessary  or  advi.sable  for  the  security,  defence,  peace, 
or  welfare  of  Canada." 

If  that  act  was  designed  to  authorize  the  Paper 
Controller,  whereby  directly  or  through  the  medium 
of  an  Order-in-Council,  to  interfere  with  property  aiul 
civil  rights,  as  the  board  purjiorts  to  do  by  the  order 
appealed  from,  its  constitutionality  would  certainly 
call  for  very  grave  consideration. 

Board 's  Jurisdiction. 

Passing  over  as  not  material  several  intervening 
Orders-in-Council — one  of  the  7th  of  July,  1919,  one 
of  the  1st  of  December,  1918,  one  of  the  15th  Decem- 
ber, 1919,  and  two  of  the  5th  of  January,  1920,  jjro- 
viding  means  for  making  ordei-s  of  the  Paper  Control- 
ler effective:  one  of  the  30th  of  December,  1919,  ap- 
proving orders  of  the  Controller  fixing  prices  on  news- 
print from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  July, 
1920;  two  of  the  22nd  of  January,  1920,  accepting  Mr. 
Pringle 's  resignation  and  appointing  ilr.  R.  W. 
Breadner  in  his  stead,  ami  one  of  the  29th  of  January 
accepting  j\lr.  Breadner  s  resignation,  we  come  to  the 
vitally  important  Order-in-Council — that  of  the  29th 
of  January,  1920,  apoi)inting  tlie  Board  of  Commerce 
as  Paper  Controller  witli  extended  powers  and  juris- 
diction. The  approval  of  the  Governor-in-Council, 
heretofore  required  before  orders  of  the  Paper  Con- 
troller became  effective,  was  thereby  dispensed  with, 
and  tlie  ajipeal  to  the  Pajier  Controller  became  effec- 
tive, was  thereby  tlispensed  with,  and  the  appeal  to 
the  Paper  Control  Tribunal,  established  under  Order- 
in-Council  of  the  16th  of  September,  1918,  was  abol- 
ished. In  lieu  thereof  the  orders  and  act.s  of  the 
Board  as  Paper  Controller  were  made  subject  to  ap- 
peal only  as  provided  by  the  Board  of  Commerce  Act, 
under  which  the  present  appeal  is  In-ougiit.  In  addi- 
tion to  "all  powers,  juristliction,  authorities  and  duties 
.  .  .  heretofore  exercisable  b.v  the  Commissioner 
and  Contrnller  of  Paper,"  the  Board  was  expressly 
vested  with  "jurisdiction,  power  and  authority  to  di- 
rect, require  and  compel  shipment  by  manufacturers 
of  newsprint  paper  of  such  (piantities  of  newsprint 
paper,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  are  necessary 
and  can  be  provided  from  any  paper  mill  or  persons, 
place  or  ]>laees  in  ('anada." 
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I  shall  assume  that  the  terms  of  this  Ofder-in- 
Couneil,  if  valid,  are  wide  enough  to  clothe  the  Board 
with  power  to  make  its  order  of  the  6th  of  February, 
now  appealed  f)-om.  To  support  that  order,  so  far  as 
it  depends  on  the  Board's  jurisdiction  as  Paper  Con- 
troller, it  is  essential  that  the  Order-in-Couneil  uow 
under  consideration  should  be  maintained.  In  so  far 
as  it  provides  for  the  appointment  of  the  Board  as 
Paper  Controller  and  purports  to  confer  on  it  powers 
necessary  to  carry  to  completion  matters  begun  by  the 
Paper  Controller  before  the  Ttli  of  July,  1919  (when 
c.  6o  of  the  statutes  of  tliat  year  was  assented  to),  its 
validity  ma.y  be  as.sumed.  But  the  Board's  order  of 
the  6th  of  February  is  not  restricted  to  such  matters. 
On  the  contrary,  it  deals  with  distinctly  new  matters 
— matters  not  heretofore  beprnn — the  fixing  of  the 
price  of  newsprint  and  its  accumulation  by  Price 
Bros,  from  the  date  of  tlie  order  until  the  15th  of 
March  and  the  supply  of  that  commodit.v  by  Price 
Bros,  in  fixed  quantities  and  at  fixed  prices  to  cer- 
tain consumers  for  future  periods.  Can  the  validity 
of  an  Order-in-Council  passed  on  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1920.  under  the  War  Measures  Act,  1914,  con- 
ferring power  to  make  such  an  order  be  maintained? 
Impossible  to  Believe. 

The  common  knowledge  possessed  by  every  man  on 
the  street,  of  which  courts  of  .justice  cannot  divest 
themselves,  makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
Governor-in-Council  on  the  20th  of  January,  1920, 
deemed  it  "necessary  or  advisable  for  the  security,  de- 
fence, peace,  order  (or)  welfare  of  Canada"  "by  rea- 
son of  the  existence  of  real  or  apprehended  war,  in- 
vasion or  insurrection"  to  confer  on  the  Paper  Con- 
troller such  powers  as  the  Board  ha.s  purported  to  ex- 
ercise by  its  order  now  in  appeal. 

Advisability  or  neeessit.v.  however  great,  arising 
out  of  post-war  conditions  is  not  the  same  thing  as, 
and  should  not  be  confounded  with  advisability  or  ne- 
cessity "by  reason  of  the  existence  of  real  or  appre- 
hended war."  Real  war  had  long  since  ceased,  al- 
though, in  a  fictitious  sense,  the  continued  existence  of 
it  for  some  purposes  is  provided  for  by  s-5  of  the  War 
Measures  Act,  1914.  That  in  passing  the  Order-in- 
Council  of  the  20th  of  January,  1920,  the  Governor- 
in-Couneil  was  actuated  by  any  aprehension  of  war. 
invasion  or  insurrection  is  not  suggested. 

If  further  evidence  were  needed  that  the  Governor- 
in-Couneil  was  apprised  that  emergency  legislation  by 
Orders-in-Council  was  no  longer  necessary  or  advis- 
able by  reason  of  the  existence  of  war,  it  is  furnished 
In-  his  own  Order-in-Council  of  the  20th  of  December, 
1919,  which  recited  that  "so  far  as  affects  the  ques- 
tion under  cousideration"  (i.e.,  the  duration  of  emer- 
gency leglislation  bv  Orders-in-Council)  the  provisions 
of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  (Con.)  1914,  of  tho 
United  Kingdom  (5  and  6  Geo.  V.,  e.  8)  and  of  the 
War  Measures  Act,  1914,  while  varying  considerably, 
"were  enacted  for  the  same  purposes" — that  a  legal 
committee  appointed  in  England  by  His  Majesty's 
Government  had  reported  that  the  legislative  powers 
conferred  on  the  Government  by  the  former  Act  "can 
be  exercised  only  during  the  war  and  that  the  orders 
and  regulations  made  by  the  Government  under  the 
statute  could  not  have  any  valid  operation  after  the 
termination  of  the  war,"  and  also  that  "the  powers 
are  given  by  reason  of  the  national  emergency  and 
vest  the  executive  with  an  authority  so  wide  that  we 
think  it  must  have  been  intended  only  to  exist  during 
the  existence  of  the  emergency." 


The  Order-in-Council  of  the  20th  of  December  fur- 
ther recites  that  "It  must  be  realized  that,  although 
no  proclamation  has  yet  been  is.sued  declaring  that  the 
war  no  longer  exists,  actual  war  conditions  have  in 
fact  long  ago  ceased  to  exist,  and  consequently  exist- 
ence of  war  cannot  longer  be  urged  as  a  reason  in 
fact  for  maintaining  these  extraordinary  regulations 
as  necessary  or  advisable  for  the  security,  defence, 
peace,  order  and  welfare  of  Canada." 

It  is  true  that,  while  many  Orders-in-Couneil  passed 
under  the  War  Measures  Act,  1914,  were  repealed  by 
the  Order-in-Couneil  oontaining  these  recitals,  the 
Orders-iu-Council  respecting  pulp  and  paper  control 
were  directed  to  remain  in  force  as  were  those  re- 
specting .some  eight  other  subjects;  but  this  may  have 
been — probably  was — because,  as  in  the  ease  of  "in- 
ternment operations,"  for  instance,  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  to  completion  and  wind  up  work  and  under- 
takings begun  during  the  war  and  still  unfinished. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  however,  in  m.y  opin- 
ion it  cannot  be  suggested,  without  imputing  bad  faith 
to  the  Governor-in-Council,  that  in  making  the  Order- 
in-Council  of  the  29th  of  January,  1920,  he  professed 
to  do  something  which  he  "deemed  necessary  or  advis- 
able for  the  security,  defence,  peace,  order  and  wel- 
fare of  Canada  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  real  or 
apprehended  war,   invasion   or  insurrection." 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  under  the  opening  paragraph 
of  that  Order-in-Council,  the  powers  which  it  pur- 
ports to  confer  on  the  board  are  to  be  exercised  not 
so  long  as  the  Governor-in-Council  deems  necessary 
for  the  security,  etc.  of  Canada  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
istence of  war,  but  "until  the  publication  of  a  procla- 
mation by  the  Governor-in-Council  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  AVar  Measures  Act,  1914,  declaring  that  the 
war  no  longer  exists." 

A  very  strong  indication  is  thus  afforded  that  the 
Governor-in-Cotuicil  must  have  acted  in  January,  1920, 
under  the  erroneous  impression — I  sa.y  it  with  all  re- 
spect— that  until  the  actual  publication  of  a  peace  pro- 
clamation in  the  Canada  Gazette  his  legislative  powers 
under  s.  6  of  the  War  Measures  Act  were  absolute 
and  unqualified  and  were  not  subject  to  the  condition 
that  their  exercise  must  be  deemed  by  him  "necessary 
or  advisable  for  the  security,  etc.,  of  Canada  by  rea- 
son of  the  existence  of  real  or  apprehended  war.  in- 
vasion or  insui-reetioii."'  Confronted  with  alterna- 
tives of  an  imputation  of  bad  faith  or  of  finding  that 
there  has  been  an  attempted  exercise  of  power  through 
overlooking,  or  under  a  mistaken  view  as  to  the  effect 
of  a  condition  requisite  for  its  exercise  imposed  by  the 
Act  conferring  it,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  choosing  the 
latter. 

I  am.  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  order  ap- 
pealed from  exceeds  any  powers  which  it  was  com- 
petent for  the  Governor-in-Council  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1920,  to  confer  on  tht  Paper  Controller,  and 
cannot  be  supported  under  the  Board's  jurisdiction  to 
discharge   the  duties  of  that   office. 

Not  a  Necessary  of  Life. 

On  the  other  branch  of  the  case  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Board  erred  in  declaring  newsprint  to  be  a 
"necessary  of  life"  under  Sec.  16  of  the  Combines 
and  Fair  Prices  Act,  and  that  it  therefore  exceeded 
its  jurisdiction  as  administrator  of  that  Act  in  making 
the  order  appealed  from.     Sec.  16  is  as  follows : 

"16.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  of  this  act,  the 
expression  'Necessary  of  life'  means  a  staple  and  or- 
dinar.v  article  of  food   (whether  fresh,  preserved,  can- 
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ned  or  otherwise  treated)  elothinpr  and  (sic)  fuel,  in- 
eluding  the  products,  materials  and  ingredients  from 
or  of  which  any  thereof  are  in  whole  or  in  part  manu- 
factured, composed,  derived  or  made,  and  such  other 
articles  of  any  description  as  the  Board  may  from 
time  to  time  by  special  regulation  prescribe." 

The  following  three  rules  of  construction  are  so  well 
known  that  it  seems  almost  pedantic  to  restate  them ; 
but  their  co-ordination  and  relations  inter  se  are  per- 
haps not  always  equally  well  understood. 

Lord  Wensleydale 's  golden  rule,  that  the  grammati- 
cal and  ordinary  .sense  of  words  is  to  be  adhered  to 
unless  that  would  lead  to  some  absurdity,  repugnance 
or  inconsistency  so  great  as  to  convince  the  Court  that 
the  intention' could  not  have  been  to  use  them  in  that 
ordinary  signification,  applies  to  general  words,  as  to 
other  words.  Generalia  verba  aunt  peneraliter  intelli- 
(jenda.  3  Inst,  c  .21,  p.  76;  Attorney  General  v.  Mer- 
cer 8  A.C.  767,  778. 

On  the  other  hand,  general  words  must  be  restricted 
to  the  fitness  of  the  subject  matter  (Baoon's  Maxims 
No.  10),  and  to  the  actual  apparent  objects  of  the  Act 
(River  Wear  Commissioucrs  v.  Addison,  1  Q.B.D., 
546;  2  A.C,  743,  750-1,  757-8)  following  the  intent  of 
the  Legislature  to  be  "gathered  from  tlie  necessity  of 
the  matter  and  according  to  that  which  is  consonant 
to  reason  and  good  discretion."  Stradling  v.  Mor- 
gan, Plowden.  1!)9;  Cox  v.  Hakes,  15  A.C,  506,  517-8. 

Where  general  words  are  found,  especially  in  a  sta- 
tute, following  an  enumeration  of  per.sons  or  things 
all  susceptible  of  being  regarded  as  specimens  of  a 
single  genus  or  category,  but  not  exhaustive  thereof, 
their  construction  should  be  restricted  to  things  of 
that  class  or  category  (Reg.  v.  Edmondson,  28  L.  J. 
M.  C  213)  unless  it  is  reasonably  clear  from  the  con- 
text or  the  general  scope  and  purview  of  the  Act  that 
Parliament  intended  that  they  should  be  given  a 
broader  signification. 

Recent  applications  of  the  rule  last  stated,  and  usu- 
ally known  as  the  e  jusdem  c/enerix  rule,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  judgments  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Stott  ((Baltic)  Steamers,  Ltd.  v.  Marten,  1916  A.C, 
304.  and  the  judgment  of  Sankey.  J.,  in  Attorney- 
General  V.  Brown,  36  T.  L.  R.  165. 

At  first  blush  the  words  "of  any  de.scription "  ap- 
pended to  the  general  words  "other  articles"  would 
almost  seem  to  have  been  inserted  to  indicate  an  in- 
tention to  exclude  the  application  to  this  section  of  the 
e  jusdem  generis  rule,  and  to  require  that  the  general 
words  "other  articles"  should  here  be  given  their  or- 
dinary general  construction.  Yet,  although  no  author- 
ity has  been  cited  where  that  rule  has  been  applied 
notwithstanding  the  addition  of  the  words  "of  any 
description"  to  such  general  words  as  "other  arti- 
cles," it  has  frequently  been  acted  on  where  the 
equally  comprehensive  word  "whatsoever"  (see 
Stroud's  Judicial  Dictionary,  2  ed.  p.  223)  has  been 
appended  to  similar  general  words,  such  as  "other 
per.sons."  Thus,  in  construing  the  phrase  "no  trades- 
man, artificer,  workman,  laborer,  or  other  person 
whatsoever"  of  the  Sunday  Observ'ancc  Act  of  1677, 
it  has  been  held  that  a  farmer  (Reg.  v.  Cleworth,  4  B. 
and  S.,  927)  a  barber  (Palmer  v.  Snow.  1900,  1  Q.B. 
725)  and  a  coach  proprietor  (Sandiman  v.  Breech.  7 
B.  and  C,  96)  are  not  within  its  purview.  In  Fish  v. 
Jesson,  2  Vern,  114,  a  devise  of  "all  debts,  accounts, 
reckonings,  and  demands  whatsoever,"  made  to  a  ser- 
vant was  held  not  to  include  a  trunk  belonging  to  the 
testator  in  his  hands  at  the  date  of  the  will  and  at  the 


death  of  the  testator,  which  contained  jewels,  medals, 
etc.  Again  in  Harrison  v.  Blackburn,  34  L.J.C.P., 
109,  the  description  in  a  Bill  of  Sale 

"all  the  household  goods,  furniture,  stock  in  trade, 
and  other  household  effects  ...  in  anij  about  the 
dwelling  house  and  all  other  personal  estate  whatso- 
ever" 

of  the  a.ssignor  was  held  not  to  carry  iiis  tprm  or  in- 
terest in  the  house.  In  Ystradyfdwig  and  i^ityjridd 
Main  Sewerage  Hoard  v.  Bensted,  1907  A.C."  264.  at 
p.  268  Lord  Halsbury  referred  to. 

"A  very  familiar  canon  of  construction  that,  where 
you  have  a  general  meaning  wider  than  that  which 
was  intended  by  the  legislature,  when  you  find  it  as- 
sociated with  other  words  which  show  the  category 
within  which  it  is  to  come,  it  is  cut  down  and  over- 
ridden according  to  the  general  proposition  which  is 
familiarly  described  as  the  e  jusdem  generis  princi- 
ple." 

In  the  present  case  far  from  indicating  that  an  ap- 
plication of  the  restrictive  rule  would  probably :  de- 
feat the  object  of  the  statute,  or  that  there  is  good  rea- 
son for  believing  that  the  legislature  intended  the  gen- 
eral words  it  has  used,  to  bear  a  more  extended  mean- 
ing than  if  restricted  to  things  similar  in  kind  to 
those  by  the  enumeration  of  which  they  are  preceded, 
consideration  of  the  character  of.  the  Act  and  of  the 
context  as  a  whole  rather  leads  to  the  contrary  view 
— that  Parliament  cannot  have  meant  that  the  words 
"other  articles"  should  bear  their  ordinary  broad ;sig- 
nification.  In  the  first  place,  if  they  did,  the  9rium- 
tion  of  articles  of  food,  clothing  and  fuel  was  quite 
unnecessary  and  the  restriction  to  articles  "staple  and 
ordinary,"  the  careful  particularization  of  "the  pro- 
ducts, materials  and  ingredients  from  or  of  wliieh  any 
thereof  are  in  whole  or  in  part  manufactured,  com- 
po.sed,  derived  or  made"  and  the  specification,  in  the 
case  of  food,  "whether  fresh,  preserved,  canned  or 
otherwise  treated,"  serve  no  purpose.  If  the  words 
"other  articles  of  any  description"  mean  "anything 
whatsoever,"  the  section  may  be  paraphrased  thus: 
"  'Necessary  of  life'  means  any  article  of  any  descrip- 
tion which  the  Board  of  Commerce  may  from  time 
to  time  by  special  regulation  declare  to  be  such.'"  Can 
it  be  that  that  is  what  Parliament  intended?  Re 
Stockport  Ragged,  Industrial  and  Reformatorv  Schools, 
1898,  2  Ch.  687.  696. 

Utihcard-of  Powers. 

Moreover,  if  s.  17,  taken  with  s.  22,  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  enactment  in  the  nature  of  criminal  law 
— as  coun.sel  representing  the  Attorney-General  con- 
tended, and  I  incline  to  think  rightly — the  Board 
would  thus  be  enabled  by  its  mere  declaration  to  ren- 
der criminal  the  accumulation  or  withholding  from 
sale,  to  the  extent  stated  in  s.  17,  of  "any  article 
whatever,"  however  little  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a 
necessary  of  life  as  that  term  is  ordinarily  understood. 
It  is  to  me  inconceivable  that  Parliament  meant  to 
confer  such  wide  and  unheard-of  powers.  I  rather 
think  that  no  one  would  be  more  surprised  and  shock- 
ed than  the  legislators  themselves  were  they  informed 
that  they  had  done  so.  I  am.  therefore,  satisfied  that 
Parliament  must  have  intended  that  the  words  "other 
articles  of  any  description,"  in  s.  16,  notwithstanding 
their  obvious  and  emphasized  generality,  should  re- 
ceive a  much  more  restricted  construction ;  and  no 
other  restriction  that  can  be  put  upon  them  occurs  to 
me  which  has  so  much  to  commend  it,  as  being  prob- 
ably that  which  Parliament  had  in  mind,  as  that  em- 
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bodied  in  the  well-known  maxim,  nosciinter  a  sociis. 
Parljament  was  dealing  with  articles  of  food,  clothing 
and  fuel  It  had  these  present  to  its  mind.  It  must 
be  taken  to  have  been  fully  cognizant  of  the  legal 
maxim  just  poted  and  of  its  embodiment  in  the  e  jus- 
dem  generis  rule  of  construction  so  frequently  acted 
on  by  the  courts.  What  more  natural  than  that  it 
should  have  meant  "other  articles"  to  comprise  only 
things  which,  like  food,  clothing  and  fuel,  are  requisite 
to  maintain  the  phj'sical  health  and  vitality  of  the 
human  bod.y?  Medicines  have  been  suggested  as  fall- 
ing within  such  a  category ;  and  there  are,  no  doubt, 
some  few  other  things  essential  to  the  life,  health  and 
sustenance  of  the  body  which  are  not  strictly  articles 
of  food,  clothing  or  fuel  for  which  Parliament  thought 
it  well  to  provide.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  genus  or 
category  that  would  include  newsprint  with  articles  of 
food,  clothing  and  fuel.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  had 
there  been  no  definition  whatever  of  the  term  "neces- 
sary of  life,"  would  the  Board  have  been  .iustified  in 
treating  newsprint  as  such. 

Even  restricted  as  I  think  it  should  be,  the  discre- 
tion vested  in  the  Board  by  its  mere  declaration  to 
constitute  criminal  offences  in  regard  to  matters  not 
specified  by  Parliament  may  seem  open  to  some  ob- 
jection. But  it  is  certainly  much  less  objectionable 
than  the  unlimited  and  unqualified  power  for  which 
counsel    representing    the    Attorney-General    contended. 

I  am  for  these  reasons  of  the  opinion  that  the  order 
appealed  from  cannot  be  .sustained  either  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  as  administra- 
tor of  the  Combines  and  Fair  Prices  Act,  or  under 
which  it  may  lawfully  exercise  as  Paper  Controller. 

The  appeal  should  be  allowed  with  costs. 

EXPLANATION   BY    COMMERCE    BOARD. 

Ottawa. — The  statement  in  which  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce of  Canada  announces  that  it  will  not  hence- 
forth, under  the  authority  vested  in  it  by  certain  or- 
ders-in-couneil  which  have  been  declared  without  jur- 
isdiction in  the  Supreme  Court,  clamor  or  exercise  any 
control  over  newspaper  in  Canada,  reads  as  follows : 
"The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  on  the 
appeal  of  Price  Brothers  renders  necessary  a  state- 
ment of  the  Board's  intentions  with  respect  to  news- 
print control. 

"The  effect  of  the  decision  is  that  certain  Orders- 
in-Council  recently  made  and  purporting  to  eonstjtyte 
the  Board  of  Commerce  controller  of  newsprint  paper 
and  to  vest  in  the  Board  certain  powers  additional  to 
those  exercised  by  the  former  newsprint  controller 
were  made  without  jurisdiction  and  that  consequently 
the  exercise  by  the  Board  of  Commerce  as  controller 
of  newsprint  paper  of  any  of  the  powers  so  purported 
to  be  conferred  was  inoperative  in  law. 

"The  court  further  held  that  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce as  such  has  no  jurisdiction  over  newsprint  paper 
because  that  commodity  cannot  be  considered  a  neces- 
sity of  life  within  the  meaning  of  that  expression  as 
used  in  the  Combines  and  Fair  Prices  Act,  1919. 

"The  decision  does  not  involve  the  general  powers 
of  the  Board  of  Commerce  except  in  so  far  as  it,  to 
some  extent,  limits  the  interpretation  of  the  expres- 
sion, "necessary  of  life."  These  powers  will  be  pro- 
nounced upon  by  a  subsequent  decision  of  the  court. 

"The  board  will  not,  henceforth,  unless  it  be  sub-' 
sequently  invested,  if  that  be  legally  possible,  with 
competently  granted  power,  claim  or  exercise  any  con- 
trol whatever  over  newsprint  paper." 


BIG  COMPANIES  CONSERVE  PULPWOOD. 

By  CLYDE  LEAVITT. 

Chief  Forester,  CV)mmissioner  of  Conservation,  Ottawa. 

The  depletion  of  the  forests  of  New  York  and  tire 
New  England  states  has  resulted  in  heavily  increased 
demands  upon  the  forests  of  Eastern  Canada,  particul- 
arly in  connection  with  the  export  to  the  United  States 
of  pulpwood,  pulp  and  newsprint  paper.  In  the  East- 
ern states  the  forests  are  practically  all  privately-own- 
ed, and,  for  the  most  part,  the  methods  of  logging  have 
been  destructive.  No  adeciuate  provision  has  been  made 
for  such  restriction  upon  logging  methods  as  will  pro- 
vide for  leaving  cut-over  areas  in  a  condition  to  pro- 
duce a  second  crop.  In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  forest  area  is  still  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Crown,  and  is,  therefore,  subject  to  such 
restrictive  regulations  as  may  be  imposed  by  Govern- 
ment authority  to  perpetuate  the  forest  through  wise 
use. 

The  destructive  methods  of  logging  so  generally  fol- 
lowed on  privately-owned  lands  in  the  United  States 
resulted  in  the  shifting  of  the  centre  of  lumber  pro- 
duction from  the  New  England  states  and  New  York 
to  the  Lake  states,  thence  to  the  south.  Now  the  Pac- 
ific NiOrthwest  is  rapidly  securing  the  ascendancy. 
Looking  to  the  Future. 

All  this  means  inevitably  that  the  forests  of  East- 
ern Canada  will  be  exploited  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity.  If  destructive  methods  are  followed,  coupled 
with  inadequate  fire  protection,  as  in  so  much  of  tlie 
LTnit6d  States,  our  forests  will  rapidly  become  exhaust- 
ed, and  our  great  forest  industries  must  gradually 
decline  with  obvious  loss  to  all  public  and  private  in- 
terests. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  forests  are  managed  on 
correct  principles,  with  a  view  to  their  reproduction 
following  cutting,  a  handsome  increase  in  the  develop- 
ment of  forest  industries  may  be  confidently  antici- 
pated, on  a  permanent  basis.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, this  basis  of  constructive  regulation  does  not 
now  exist,  and  fundamental  information  is  largely 
lacking,  upon  which  a  correct  policy  of  silviculture 
should  be  based.  , 

The  situation  is  particularly  important  as  to  the 
pulpwood  forests  of  Eastern  Canada.  The  permanence 
of  our  pulp  and  paper  industry  will  necessarily  be 
governed  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  grow 
successive  crops  of  timber  of  the  pulpwood  species  up- 
on our  vast  areas  of  non-agricultural  lands. 
Big  Companies  Acting. 

Recognizing  this  situation,  as  it  is  now  recognized  l)y 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  itself,  the  Commission  of 
Conservation  has,  during  the  past  three  years,  been 
engaged  upon  a  general  investigation  of  the  con- 
ditions governing  the  reproduction  and  rate  of  growth 
of  the  pulpwood  species  of  Eastern  Canada.  During  the 
past  summer,  three  field  parties  have  been  maintained, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Dr.  C.  D.  Howe. 
The  practical  value  of  this  work  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
companies  is  recognized  by  the  Laureutide  Company, 
Limited,  and  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
in  Quebec :  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company, 
in  Ontario;  and  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Company,  in 
New  Brunswick.  All  of  these  companies  have  con- 
tributed materially,  in  a  financial  way,  toward  co-oper- 
ation with  the  Commission  in  the  prosecution  of  inves- 
tigative work  upon  their  limits.  Co-operation  has 
also  been  maintained  with  the  New  Brunswick  Forest 
Service  in  the  conduct  of  investigative  work  in  that 
province. 
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Material  Handling  in  a  Paper  Mill 

Labor  Saving  Equipment  of  the  Dill  and  Collino  Co. 
By  HENRY  J.   EDSALL,  Liuk-Belt  Co.) 


This  is  the  first  sec-tion  of  a  paper,  reprinted 
from  the  Industrial  Management  that  shows  in  t 
series  of  illustrations  and  the  aceompr.nying  ex- 
planations, the  entire  equipment  for  handling  nw 
materials,  work-in-process  and  finished  produc:  of 
a  pulp  and  paper  mill.  This  installation  presents 
the  result  of  a  complete  study  of  the  possibilities 
of  using:  mechanical  devices  in  place  of  ommon 
labor.  It  may  be  a  surprise  to  some  readers  to 
discover  how  many  kinds  of  materials  are  handled, 
and  we  trust  will  arouse  some,  at  least,  to  the 
possibilities  of  mechanical  'equipment,  properly 
designed  and  applied. 

In  a  mechanical  age  like  the  present,  manufacturers 
are  constantly  perfecting  various  machines  and  pro- 
cesses with  the  object  of  improving  their  product,' re- 
ducing the  cost  of  manufacture,  or  both.  Machines 
operating  continuously,  turning  out  their  product  ra- 
pidly and  with  little  attendance,  mean  low  cost  of  the 
[n-oduct,  jiroviding  the  first  cost  of  the  installation  If 
not  too  high  in  proportion  to  the  output. 

In  addition  to  the  machines  and  processes  for  actual- 
ly manufacturing  the  product,  there  are,  in  most  plants. 


of  Mr.  Grellet  Collins,  the  president,  and  Mr.  Howard 
W.  Taylor,  the  vice-president.  With  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Albert  C.  Wood,  consulting  engineer,  the  plant  has 
been  brought  up  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  for  turn- 
ing out  its  product. 

While  conveyors,  cranes  and  electric  lioists  have 
been  employed  for  years  for  various  operations  about 
the  plant,  it  was  not  nntil  the  spring  of  1915  that  the 
company  decided  to  inaugurate  a  regular  labor-saving 
campaign  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  using  mechanical 
methods,  wherever  possible  for  handling  materials  in 
order  to  reduce  common  labor  to  a  minimum,  thereby 
reducing  costs  of  handling,  demurrage  and,  last  but 
not  least,  worries  and  delays  due  to  the  undependable 
nature  of  the  class  of  labor  obtainable  for  work  of  this 
kind. 

It  ^^ill  undoubtedly  surprise  most  men  who  are  not 
familiar  with  a  modern  pulp  and  paper  mill,  to  find 
out  what  a  number  of  things  there  are  to  be  handled 
at  various  stages  of  the  processes,  and  what  extensive 
l)rovisiou  has  to  be  made  for  the  storage  of  variou.s 
materials. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  pulp  wood,  the  i)rin- 
cipal   basis  of  the  paper,  to  be  loaded  at  the  shipping 
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various  problems  of  unloading  aud  transporting  mate- 
rials, in  a  more  or  less  finished  state,  including  the 
storing  of  these  materials,  the  storing  and  shipping  of 
the  finished  product  and,  as  a  rule,  the  unloading  stor- 
ing and  handling  of  coal  and  the  disposal  of  ashes  at 
the  power  plant.  It  will  be  readil.v  appreciated  that 
improvements  in  these  methods  of  handling  materials 
frequently  offer  greater  labor-saving  possibilities  than 
are  obtainable  by  further  perfecting  of  machines  or 
processes  in  actual  manufacturing.  At  the  present 
time,  when  the  cost  of  ordinary  labor  is  so  high,  the 
saving  in  cost  by  reduction  in  the  amount  of  labor  is 
projiortionatel.v  greater.  The  high  cost  of  labor  has, 
therefore,  played  an  important  part  in  influencing 
manufacturers  to  install  equipment  for  reducing  the 
number  of  men  required  in  handling  material -i  \n<\  .<r- 
ticles  of  manufacture ;  thereby  keeping  down  the  cost 
of  their  product. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  sort  of 
improvement  in  methods  is  the  pulp  aud  paper  mill 
of  the  Dill  and  Collins  Company  in  Philadelphia.  This 
company  is  jirogressive  and  is  under  the  management 


])oint  and  uidoaded  at  the  plant  and  either  sent  direct 
to  the  chipper  or  stored  and  then  i-ehandled  later  on. 
After  the  wood  has  passed  through  the  chipper,  the 
chips  have  to  be  taken  up  to  a  screen,  where  the  dust 
is  taken  out,  and  then  up  to  a  storage  bin  over  the 
digesters.  After  the  chips  are  made  into  pulp,  the 
sheets  of  pulp  have  to  be  conveyed  to  the  proper 
bleachers. 

The  clay  which  is  used  as  a  filler  for  the  paper  must 
be  unloaded  from  box  cars,  stored  and  then  handled 
to  the  clay  mixer. 

In  connection  with  the  bleach  plant,  there  is  the 
handling  of  lime,  salt  and  black  ash,  or  sodium  car- 
bonate and  charcoal. 

There  are  also  conveyors  for  handling  the  coated 
paper  while  it  is  drying,  for  coal  and  ashes  at  the 
power  plant,  and  many  cranes,  and  hoists  for  handling 
bales,  barrels,  cases,  bags,  piping,  etc. 

The  pulpwood  is  mostly  gum,  poplar  and  pine  and 
comes  from  the  arms  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  rivers 
of  ^lar.Nland,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  This  wood 
is  cut  into  five-foot  lengths,  the  bark  taken  off  and  it 
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is  then  stored  at  various  poiuts  alonj;'  the  waterways. 
Where  the  water  is  deep  enouji'h  for  bar^'es,  it  is  loaded 
direct  from  the  shore  to  the  barges,  but  where  the 
water  is  too  shallow  for  this,  it  is  first  loaded  to  light- 
ers, which  are  towed  to  the  point  where  the  bark  is 
moored  and  the  wood  is  transferred.  It  is  stored  in 
the  hold  of  the  barge  and  also  piled  on  deck.  After  the 
barge  is  loaded  it  is  towed  up  through  the  Chesapeake, 
through  the  canal  and  up  the  Delaware  river  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  delivered  to  the  Paper  Company's  wharf. 
Pulpwood  Handling. 

The  paper  mill  property  is  located  on  Tioga  .street 
and  runs  from  near  the  Delaware  River  back  almost 
to  Richmond  street,  about  1390  feet.  The  maximum 
width  of  the  propertj'  is  about  716  feet. 

After  a  barge  is  tied  up  at  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of 
Tioga  street  the  wood  is  unloaded  with  the  help  of  a 
locomotive  crane,  shown  in  Figure  1,  the  sticks  being 
placed  in  slings,  lifted  ashore  and  deposited  on  narrow 
gage  cars,  shown  in  Figure  2.  A  small  electric  stor- 
age battery  locomotive,  which  also  receives  power  from 
an  overhead  trolley  wire  along  certain  sections  of  the 
tracks,  takes  tlie  cars  up  through  the  yard  to  the  pulp 
mill  where  the  wood  is  unloaded  and  fed  to  the  chip- 
per or.  if  tiie  wood  is  to  be  stored,  the  cars  are  placed 
opposite  the  foot  end  of  a  log  stacker  and  the  wood 
unloaded  by  hand  and  fed  to  this  machine. 

The  log  stacker  is  sliown  in  Figures,  .3  4  and  5.  It 
has  an  inclined  steel  cantilever  truss  supported  on 
trucks  running  on  two  forward  rails  and  a  single  rear 
rail.  The  track  gage  from  the  center  between  the  two 
forward  rails  to  the  center  of  the  rear  rail  is  30  fent. 
The  foot  end  of  the  truss  extends  16  feet  back  to  the 
rear  i-ail,  and  the  forward  end  of  the  truss  extends  74 
feet  beyond  the  center  between  the  forward  rails.  A 
single  strand  of  combination  chain  travels  up  the  truss 
in  a  V-shaped,  steel  lined,  wooden  trough  and  has  push- 
ers at  intervals  of  four  feet  to  jnish  the  logs  up  in  the 
trough.  The  head  end  of  this  machine  is  65  feet  above 
the  ground  and  when  a  log  gets  to  the  upper  end  it 
falls  off  into  the  pile.  In  this  way  a  pile  is  formed 
which  is  65  feet  deep  at  the  peak  and  with  a  length 
along  the  ground  of  250  feet.  This  makes  a  pile  that 
contains  about  5600  cords  of  wood.  When  this  wood 
is  needed  it  is  reloaded  to  the  narrow  gage  cars,  run- 
ning on  ground  level  tracks  extending  over  the  area 
covered  by  the  pile,  and  taken  to  the  chipper.  The  log 
stacker  lias  a  heav>-  concrete  counterweight  over  the 
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rear  rail  to  balance  the  forward  end  of  the  truss,  and 
its  conveyor  is  driven  by  a  20-hp.  motor  geared  to  the 
drive  shaft.  The  conveyor  chain  travels  at  a  speed  of 
130  feet  per  minute  and  the  handling  capacity  is  20 
cords  per  hour  of  5-foot  pulpwood  sticks,  varying 
from  about  4  inches  to  20  inches  in  diameter. 
Chip  Handling. 

The  chip  handling  equijjment  is  shown  in  Figure  6 
and  consists  of  a  gravity  discharge  elevator  to  receive 
the  chips  frim  the  chipper  and  take  them  up  to  the 
ficreen,  a  centrifugal  discharge  elevator  to  take  them 
on  up  and  a  distributing  flight  conveyor  over  the  chip 
storage  bin. 

The  chipper  is  capable  of  making  25  cords  of  chips 
lier  hour,  figuring  270  cubic  feet  per  cord,  which  means 
a  capacity  of  6750  cubic  feet  per  hour.  To  handle  this 
amount  of  chips,  good  sized  conveyors  are  requii-ed, 
and  since  it  was  desirable  to  keep  the  chipper  near 
the  ground  level  on  account  of  the  heavy  foundations 
needed  for  this  severe  duty,  it  was  decided  that  a 
gravity  discharge  elevator-conveyor  type  of  machine 
would  fit  in  best  and  not  require  such  a  deep  pit  as 
other  types  of  elevators.  The  lower  run  of  this  ma- 
chine extends  liorizontally  under  the  chipper,  so  that 
little  depth  below  the  bottom  of  the  chipper  M  requir- 
ed. The  lower  horizontal  ruji  of  this  machine  is  14 
ft.  3  inches  and  the  upper  horizontal  run  7  ft.  6  inches 
centre  to  centre  of  sprokef  wheels.  The  vertical  height 
i.s  43  feet  2  inches.  The  chains  selected  were  H-inch 
pitch  steel  bushed  steel  strap  chain  with  2-inch  roll- 
ers at  the  joints  and  the  buckets  are  24   inehes  lou"- 
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hy  20  iiK'Iies  wiile  and  spaced  at  intervals  of  18  inches 
between  the  eliains.  The  speed  of  travel  is  126  feet 
per  minute. 

Since  the  lower  horizontal  run  passes  directly  under- 
neath the  chipper,  and  as  the  chips  are  thrown  down 
with  considerable  force  by  the  chipper,  guard  plates 
had  to  be  provided  to  deflect  the  chips  into  the  steel 
trough,  along  which  they  are  pushed  by  the  buckets 
before  they  pick  them  up  and  start  to  elevate  them. 
This  type  of  machine  is  a  new  departure  in  chip  hand- 
ling and  care  had  to  be  exercised  to  avoid  trouble  from 
chips  getting  into  the  chain  links  and  being  jammed 
against  the  sprocket  Avheels.  To  avoid  this  trouble 
the  chains  were  confined  between  guide  angles  as 
shown  in  Figure  7,  and  the  width  of  the  link  is  almost 
as  great  as  the  space  between  the  guides  so  that  there 
is  little  opening  left  for  the  chips  to  get  in  between  the 
links  and  the  guides.  The  buckets  travel  up  and  down 
in  steel  casings,  to  which  the  chain  guides  are  attached, 
and  discharge  the  chips  by  turning  and  traveling 
across  horizontally  over  a  chute,  into  which  the  chips 
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fall  as  the  buckets  pass.  The  chips  are  delivered  by 
the  chute  to  the  rotary  screen  which  takes  out  the  dust. 

For  taking  the  chips  from  the  screen  to  the  dis- 
tributing conveyor  over  the  bin  a  centrifugal  discharge 
belt  and  bucket  elevator  was  adopted,  as  being  the 
simplest  machine  for  this  service.  The  chips  feed  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  screen  by  means  of  a  chute  direct 
to  the  foot  of  the  elevator  so  that  the  foot  did  not  have 
to  be  carried  down  any  great  distance,  and,  in  any 
case,  since  it  was  on  an  upper  floor,  the  depth  neces- 
sary could  be  easily  obtained  by  extending  it  into  the 
room  below.  This  elevator  has  a  22-inch  rubber  belt 
with  IS  by  8-inch  buckets  attached  to  the  belt  at  inter- 
vals of  14  inches.  The  speed  is  350  feet  per  minute 
so  as  to  give  the  same  capacity  as  the  gravity  discharge 
machine.  A  single  leg  steel  casing  encases  both  the 
up  and  down  runs.  At  the  head  of  the  machine  the 
chips  are  delivered  by  means  of  a  steel  chute  to  the 
distributing  flight  conveyor. 

The  type  of  flight  conveyor  adopted  is  shown  in 
Figures  8  and  9,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  two  chains 
are  well  outside  the  trough  so  that  the  chips  can  be 
led  into  the  machine  without  any  danger  of  their  get- 
ting out  on  the  chains  and  being  jammed  at  the  sproket 
wheels.  Care  has  to  be  taken  to  avoid  this  trouble 
since  the  stubs  ends,  or  last  piece  of  the  logs,  aiul  some 
of  the  long  slivers  which  come  from  "the  logs  would 
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cause  serious  trouble  if  they  jammed  between  the 
chains  and  the  wheels.  The  flights  are  24  inches  long 
by  7  inches  deep,  and  are  spaced  at  18-inch  intervals. 
They  are  attached  to  east-iron  shoes  which  slide  alono- 
on  angle  steel  tracks  and  keep  the  flights  suspended 
slightly  above  the  trough.  The  shoes  are  attached  to 
the  chains  by  means  of  SAviveling  attachments  which 
allow  the  unequal  stretch  of  the  chains  without  over- 
loading of  one  chain.  Angle  steel  tracks  are  also 
provided  for  the  shoes  to  slide  on  while  traveling  back 
on  the  return  run.  This  conveyor  is  76  feet  i  inches 
centres  and  travels  at  a  speed  of  123  feet  per  mbiute. 
The  cajiacity  is  the  same  as  the  capacity  of  the  eleva- 
tor. 

Clay  Handling. 

The  white'  china  clay  which  is  used  for  a  filler  came 
formerly  from  England  and  M-as  received  in  large 
casks,  so  it  was  not  handled  in  bulk.  This  was  an  ex- 
pensive way  of  shipping  the  clay  so  that,  even  before 
the  war,  more  or  less  clay  was  being  shipped  in  bulk, 
and  of  late  practically  all  of  it  is  produced  in  this 
country.  In  changing  over  to  the  bulk  .system  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  facilities  for  unloading  the  caj^, 
handling  the  clay,  and  also  storing  a  considerable 
amount  of  it.  Various  types  of  storage  bins  were  con- 
sidered, but  on  account  of  the  greater  expense  of  over 
head  bins  and  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  clay 
to  be  handled  each  day,  it  was  decided  that  a  ground 
storage  bin  would  be  the  most  logical  type.  Cireulav 
wooden  bins  or  silos  were  adopted  on  account  of  their 
being  a  standard  design  and  economical  in  first  cost. 
Their  lasting  ([ualities  also  seem  to  be  very  good.  To 
arrange  for  different  kinds  of  clay,  five  bins  were  built, 
these  being  18  feet  in  diameter  silos  resting  on  conci-ete 
foundations,  carried  4  feet  2  inches  above  the  grouinl. 
Pour  of  them  were  20  feet  high  and  the  other  one  17 
feet  high  above  the  concrete  foundations.  Figures  10 
and  11  show  the  general  arrangement. 

The  conveyor  equipment  provides  for  elevating  tlif 
clay  and  distributing  it  to  different  bins,  and  also  ])ro- 
vides  for  getting  it  out  of  the  bins  at  minimum  labor 
expense.  The  silos  were  placed  in  two  rows  and  con 
Crete  tunnels  built  tinderneath  each  row  with  a  con- 
ve.yor  just  below  the   floor  of  each  tunnel   and  large 


openings  into  each  bin,  so  that  the  clay  could  easily 
be  handled  out  of  the  bins  to  the  reclaiming  eonvoy- 
ors.  The  openings  into  the  bins  through  the  side  walls 
of  the  tunnels  are  fitted  with  removable  planks  whieli 
can  be  taken  out,  down  to  any  desired  level  when  de- 
livering the  stored  clay  to  the  reclaiming  conve.vors. 
The  tunnels  are  7  feet  wide  by  6  feet  6  inches  high,  .so 
that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  tbc  attendants  to  work. 
The  five  bins  have  a  capacity  of  1,200  tons  of  china 
clay. 

In  handling  the  clay  to  the  bins  it  is  unloaded  from 
the  box  cars  and  delivered  to  a  feeding  hopper  under- 
neath which  is  a  small  2-roll  crusher.  Tliis  crusher 
serves  to  break  up  the  large  lumps  and  make  the  clay 
easier  to  handle.  After  passing  through  the  crusher 
the  clay  goes  to  a  rubber  belt  conveyor  which  conveys 
it  underneath  another  railroad  track  and  over  to  the 
foot  of  a  chain  and  bucket  elevator,  which  elevates  it 
and  delivers  it  to  the  distributing  conveyors  over  the 
bins.  These  are  12-inch  screw  convej^ors  and,  to  avoid 
corrosion  as  far  as  possible,  since  this  tends  to  discolor 
the  clay,  the  screw  conveyor  flights  and  trough  were 
made  of  ingot  iron. 

The  elevator  delivers  to  a  cross  conveyor  made  up 
with  a  right-  and  left-hand  screw,  one  end  of  which 
delivers  either  direct  to  one  silo  or  to  a  longitudinal 
conveyor  extending  over  two  other  silos,  and  the  other 
end  delivers  to  another  longitudinal  conveyor  over  the 
two  remaining  bins.  This  machinery  equipment  has 
a  capacity  of  ten  tons  per  hour,  l-inderneath  the  bins 
are  two  reclaiming  conveyors,  one  in  each  longitudinal 
tunnel,  one  of  these  machines  delivering  direct  to  an 
elevator  a)Kl  the  other  to  a  cross  screw  conveyor  which 
in  turn  delivers  to  the  elevator.  These  reclaiming  con- 
veyors are  located  in  trenches  below  the  tunnel  floors 
and  have  grating  through  which  the  clay  is  fed  to 
them.  The  elevator  is  arranged  to  deliver  to  indus- 
trial cars  or  wheelbarrows  or,  later  on  perhaps,  to  a 
conveyor  into  the  paper  mill  building  so  as  to  handle 
the  clav  direct  to  the  mixer. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW   OF   RECENT   LITERATURE 

E-1,  4.  Sulphite  liquor  and  its  analysis.  I'-.MiyL 
Thorbjonisoii.  Papiorfabrikant,  17,  ]-2'J5-67,  TJS'vUS 
(191!lj.  A  diiseussion  of  the  chemical  control  of  the 
sulphite  in-ocess  by  a  rational  control  of  the  liquor  used 
ii;  each  difrester  charge.  The  condition  of  the  "hips  as 
to  nioi.sturc  content  and  specific  {gravity  play  en  ini- 
l)ortant  part  in  the  control  of  the  process  and  curves 
are  drawn  illustrating  the  variations  in  the  quantity 
and  strength  of  the  liquor  used  respectively  with  tlie 
moisture  content  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  chips. 

The  content  of  CiiSO^  in  the  liquor  is  greater  in  the 
summer  than  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  proportion  of 
the  Ca  combined  as  sulphate  being  1.3.1  per  cent  in 
the  former  period  as  compared  to  12.8  per  cent  in  the 
latter.  The  proportion  of  combined  to  total  sulphur- 
ous acid  is  likewise  greater  in  the  summer  than  it  is 
in  the  autumn.  Various  tables  of  experimental  data 
are  i)resented  illustrating  the  use  of  Winkler's  method 
for  the  analysis  of  sulphite  liquor.— J. S. 

E-2;  F-2.  Waste  liquors  from  cellulose  manu- 
facture or  other  similar  wraste  liquors ; .  .  Dry  distilla- 
tion of — with  .strong  bases  in  the  jiresence  of  steam. 
E.  L.  Kinmau,  Djursholm,  Sweden.  Eng.  Pat.  120,724, 
30.10. LS  (Appl.  17.  718-18)  Int.  (Vmv.  8.11.17.  Waste 
liquors  from  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  from  wood, 
straw,  or  other  materials  by  the  soda  process,  waste 
liquors  produced  by  boiling  vegetable  matters  with 
caustic  soda  until  the  cellulose  is  dissolved,  or  waste 
liquors  fi-om  sulphite  pulp  manufacture,  after  boiling 
with  lime,  are  mixed  with  suitable  proportions  of  caus- 
tic soda  and  lime,  the  mixture  is  concentrated  by  eva- 
jioration  until  it  contains  about  25  per  cent  of  water 
and  then  subjected  to  destructive  distillation  prefer- 
ably by  means  of  hot  gases  in  the  presence  of  super- 
heated steam.  The  temperature  is  maintained  below 
200  deg.  C.  until  the  water  has  been  substantially 
driven  off,  then  between  200  deg.  and  300  deg.  C.  until 
ammonia,  wax,  and  methyl  alcohol  have  distilled  over, 
and,  lastl.v,  between  :300"  deg.  and  500  deg.  f.  during 
the  formation  of  acetone  and,  later,  of  light  oils  and 
heavy  oils.  The  proportions  of  bases  to  be  added  per 
100  parts  of  orgaiuc  matter  range  between  40  and  65 
l)arts  Na.O  and  between  30  and  40  uarts^  CaO — J.  S. 

E-2;  F-2.  Waste  lyes  from  Soda— or  sulphite-cellu- 
lose process;  Dry  distillation  of.  E.  L.  Uinman,  Stock- 
holm. Ger.  Pat.  313,607,  l.!t.l5.  The  use  of  milk  of 
lime  instead  of  finely-powdered  slaked  or  ipiicklimc 
results  in  a  30  per  cent  increase  in  the  yield  of  acetone. 
Waste  lye  from  the  soda-cellulose  process,  for  ex- 
ample, is  concentrated  to  30  deg.  M.  (sp.  gr.'  1.26)  and 
mixed  with  a  quautitv  of  milk  of  lime  corresponding 
to  400  kilos  of  CaO  per  1000  kilos,  wood.  This  mixture 
is  concentrated  to  55  deg.  B.  (Sp.  gr.  1.621  and  then 
distilled  with  superheated  steam,  the  temperature  be- 
ing slowly  i-aised  to  500  deg.  C.  The  yield  is  about  40 
kilos,  of  acetone  and  50  kilos,  of  oil  jier  1000  kilos,  of 
wood. — J.S. 

E-2.  Lignin  substances  insoluble  in  acids  and  suit- 
able for  siting  paper;  Process  for  obtaining — from  the 
lignin  sulphonic  acids  of  sulphite — cellulose  wraste  lyes. 
Eeldmuhle  Papier  and  Zellstoffwerks  A.  G..  Berlin. 
Ger.  Pat.  307,663,  27.1.18.     Addition  to  Ger.  Pat.  307.- 


087.  The  li<|Uor  containing  the  ligninsulphonic  acids 
is  poured  into  a  hot  concentrated  caustic  alkali  solu- 
tion and  the  mixture  heated  until  the  interaction  is 
complete.  The  reaction  is  quicker,  more  certain  and 
more  convenient  in  operation  in  this  way  than  if  the 
alkali  solution  is  added  to  the  sulphite  liquor.  The 
lignin  substance  are  separated  from  the  resulting  solu- 
tion by  treatment  with  acid,  and  are  re-dissolved  in 
alkali  for  use  in  paper-sizing. — J.S. 

E-2;  K-10.  Paper  and  the  like;  Process  for  sizing 
— .  Feldmuhic  Papier  und  Zellstoffwerke.  A.  G.,  Ber- 
lin. Ger.  Pat.  307,087,  30.11.17.  Fibrous  materials 
or  finished  products  prepared  from  them  are  treated 
with  solutions  of  the  organic  matter  (lignin)  from 
waste  sulphite  liquors  rendered  precipitable  by  treat- 
ment with  alkalis,  and  the  size  is  precipitated  on  the 
fibre  by  the  addition  of  acids  or  suitable  salts.  The 
lignin  size  may  be  in  admixture  wth  other  known 
paper-sizing  agents.  By  heating  with  alkalis  the  sul- 
phonic group  is  almost  completely  eliminated  from 
the  lignin-suliihonic  acid  and  a  dark  brown  alkaline 
solution  of  lignic  acid  is  obtained,  which  gives  a  volum- 
inous precipitate  with  acids  or  salts.  About  10-20  per 
cent  of  caustic  soda,  calculated  on  the  dry  substance 
of  the  sulphite  waste  liquor,  is  required.  Alternative- 
ly, the  alkaline  liquor  may  be  neutralised  with  acid, 
precipitated  by  alum  or  kieserite,  and  used  for  sizing 
in  the  proportion  of  2  per  cent. — J.S. 

E-2.  New  uses  for  waste  sulphite  liquor.  W.  Phi- 
lippsthal.  I'mschau,  23,  718-9,  (1919)  :  Chem.  Zeit.,  43, 
292,  (1919);  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  39,  102 A,  (1920): 
Paper,  26,  7,  (1920).  Sulphite  pulp  waste  liquor  is 
said  to  contain  substances  which  act  as  a  protection 
against  rodents  and  it  may  be  used  as  a  dressing  for 
textiles.  In  the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone  from 
marble  cement  small  additions  of  sulphite  lye  to  the 
water  increases  the  absorption  by  30  per  cent,  and  the 
finished  stone  possesses  greater  strength.  A  paste  of 
China  clay  which  has  been  rendered  more  fluid  by 
addition  of  NaX'O,,  solution,  becomes  stiffer  again  on 
the  addition  of  traces  of  sulphite  liquor.  The  liquor 
may  also  i)C  used  as  a  catalyst  in  the  manufacture  of 
rubber.  Clayey  soil  is  used  for  minor  building  pur- 
poses, but  does  not  bind  well  with  liine  mortars.  If 
milk  of  lime  be  mixed  with  sulphite  liquor,  and  loam 
or  clay  stirred  in,  tlie  slabs  made  of  the  resulting 
material  can  be  Iniilt  up  like  ordinary  bricks  with  lime 
or  cement  mortars.  A  little  sulphite  liquor  should  be 
mixed  with  the  mortar  to  obtain  better  binding.  Ex- 
isting structures  may  simply  be  coated  with  a  mixture 
of  milk  of  lime  and  sulphite  liciuor. — A.P.-C. 

E-2 ;  F-2.  Sulphite  and  soda  waste  liquors ;  Removal 
of  toxic  substances  from — after  elimination  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  and  neutralization.  E.  Jacoby.  Ger.  Pat. 
307.383,  25.11.16.  The  liquors  are  prepared  for  fer- 
mentation \>y  treatment  with  small  quantities  of  al»- 
sorbent  materials  such  as  kaolin  or  hum  in,  which  ab- 
sorb toxic  substances.  Suljjhite  waste  liquors,  after 
neutralization  with  lime,  filtration,  and  addition  of 
hnmin,  ma.v  be  treated  with  salts  of  the  heavy  metals 
to  eausc  floeeulation  of  the  humin.  The  process  is 
applicable  also  to  liquors  from  soda-cellulose  factories. 
—J.S. 
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E-4.  The  preparation  of  sulphite  liquor.— sulphur 
vs.  pyrites.  Papeterie,  42,  120-1,  (Feb.  10,  1920).  S  is 
more  efficient;  easier  to  handle,  and  requires  cheaper 
equipment.  Its  use  is  to  be  recommended  if  its  cost 
is  not  greater  than  3  times  that  of  the  pyrites. — A.P.- 
C. 

F-4.  Explosion  recovery  process  for  black  liquor. 
Hugh  K.  Moore,  Technical  Supt.,  The  Brown  Co.,  Ber- 
lin, N.H.  Chemical  Engineer,  Jan.  1920 :  Paper  25, 
1157-61;  1197-1201,  1241-6,  (1920).  In  1917  the  author 
showed  that  theoretically  it  was  possible  to  evaporate 
the  50  per  cent  liquor  to  dryness,  ignite,  and  burn  it 
without  the  addition  of  extraneoiis  fuel ;  but  this  was 
not  practical  at  the  time  because  no  method  had  been 
devised  by  which  the  liquor  could  be  subdivided  to  that 
minuteness  necessary  for  this  operation.  (See  Met.  and 
Chem.  Eng.,  17,  117-25,  (1917;  Chem.  Abstracts,  11, 
2732,  (1917).  The  old  system  consisting  of  evaporator, 
incinerator,  smelting  furnace,  and  dissolving  tanks 
was  nevertheless  superseded  by  one  in  which  the  50 
per  cent  liquor  was  evaporated,  burned  and  smelted 
in  one  operation  in  a  furnace,  with  the  help  of  pro- 
ducer gas,  crude  oil  and  pulverised  coil  having  prov- 
ed unsatisfactory.  The  required  subdivision-  of  the 
particles  can  be  obtained  by  exploding  them,  so  that 
no  extraneous  fuel  is  required.  The  50  per  cent  black 
liquor  is  heated  to  a  high  temperature  under  .such  as 
a  pressure  as  to  prevent  any  evaporation  of  the  water, 
On  delivering  the  liquor  to  the  furnace  the  pressure 
is  suddenly  relieved  and  part  of  the  moisture  explodes 
into  steam,  thereby  disrupting  the  liquor  into  such 
small  particles  that  they  are  readily  dried  and  ignited 
by  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  and  in  burning  give  out 
sufficient  heat  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace  at  1950-  2100  deg.  F.  This  is  not  only  a  good 
process  for  the  recovery  of  alkali  but  it  also  nets  a 
substantial  quantity  of  heat  in  available  form  to  aid 
in  reducing  coal  bills.  The  theory  of  the  operation 
is  discussed  in  detail  and  is  explained  by, means  of 
Stefan's  law,  which,  in  brief,  is  that  the  heat  radiated 
from  one  black  body  to  another  is  as  the  difference 
of  the  4th  powers  of  the  absolute  temperature. — A.P.- 
C. 

F-5.  Investigations  of  the  treatment  of  wood  chips 
with  alkali  spent  liquor  and  acids  formed  during  the 
steaming  of  wood.  C.  Franck.  Papier-Fabrikant,  17, 
1019-1020  (1919).  After  the  cooking  of  wood  with 
alkalies  there  is  always  free  alkali  present  in  the  black 
liquors.  It  has  been  shown  by  these  investigations 
that  practically  1/4  of  the  fresh  liquor  ordinarily  used 
can  be  saved  by  preliminary  steeping  of  the  chips  in 
these  liquors. — J.S. 

HIO.  The  bleaching  of  paper  pulp  and  ozone.  J. 
Simonneau.  Papeterie,  42,  23-4  (Jan.  10,  1920).  A, 
Villon  proposes  bleaching  with  ozone  by  using  an 
ozoniser  with  a  capacity  of  200  c.  m.  of  ozone  per  hour, 
the  bleaching  being  carried  nut  in  the  same  kind  of 
apparatus  as  is  used  for  bleaching  with  CI  gas.  '  The 
action  of  the  ozone  may  be  prolonged  wtihout  danger 
of  injuring  the  pulp  and  attacking  the  cellulose.  The 
estimated  cost  is  40  per  cent  lower  than  for  electro- 
chemical bleaching  and  70  per  cent  lower  than  the 
usual  chloride  of  lime  bleaching. — A.P.-C. 

K-7.  Paper  pulp;  Process  and  apparatus  for  treat- 
ing—. G.  C.  Howard,  Tacoiiia,  Wash.  ITS.  Pat.  1,- 
322,489,  18.11.19.  Appl.  S.5.17.  A  dilute  mixture  of 
pulp  and  paper  is  caused  to  impinge  upon  the  lower 
part  of  one  side  of  a  pair  of  rapidly  rotating  rolls  dis- 
posed within  a  vat  of  semi-circular  cross-section, 
wliereby  the  pulp  is  drawn  between  the  rolls  and  a 


homogenous  mixture  is  discharged  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  vat.— J.S. 

K-7.  Pulp  baeters. — Regulating  the  pressure  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  bedplate.  Fr.  patent  No.  498,- 
216,  Feb.  8,  1920.  Neyret,  Bevlier  &  Cie,  Prance. 
Papeterie,  42,  115-6,  (Feb.  10,  1920).  The  cylinder 
is  supported  in  fixed  bearings  and  its  position  always 
remains  the  same.  The  bedplate  is  movable,  and  the 
pressure  with  which  it  is  pressed  against  the  cylindei- 
is  obtained  by  means  of  a  weight  at  the  end  of  a  lever, 
the  pres.sure  being  adjusted  by  shifting  the  weight.  A 
spring  is  placed  so  as  to  absorb  the  jerks  and  shocks 
due  to  large  lumps  of  stock.  The  stock  is  brought  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  bedplate  through  a  duct  under 
the  bedplate  which  may  be  provided  a  propeller  to 
facilitate   circulation. A.P.-C. 

K-7.  Process  for  the  hydration  of  paper  pulp.  Fr 
patent  No.  119,442,  Adolphe  Courrier,  Paris  France 
Papeterie,  42,  20-3,  (Jan.  10,  1920).  The  principle  of 
the  process  lies  in  obtaining  the  required  hydration 
by  the  friction  of  the  fibers  against  each  other  at  a 
consistency  of  30-40  per  cent  instead  of  by  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  beater  with  roll  bedplate.  The  inventor 
claims  his  process  yields  a  higher  grade  pulp,  as  the 
fibres  are  not  cut  and  torn  as  in  the  usual  beaters.  The 
process  is  applicable  to  all  pulps  used  for  paper  and 
cardboard. — P.P.-C. 

K-10;  23.  Paper  fabrics,  and  the  like;  Process  for 
the  sizing,  waterproofing,  dressing,  etc.,  of — .  W. 
Schmidt,  Elberfeld,  and  E.  Heuser,  Darmstadt.  Ger. 
Pat.  305,525,  12.7.17.  The  paper  pulp  or  the  fabric  is 
treated  with  tar  from  lignite  or  bituminous  coal  either 
in  a  fine  state  of  division  or  in  the  form  of  a  tar  soap 
from  which  the  tar  is  precipitated  on  the  fibres  by 
the  addition  of  acid,  formaldehyde  or  the  like.  The 
adhesion  of  the  tar  to  the  fibre  can  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  resin,  casein,  or  animal  sizi.-.  The  tar  can 
be  resinified  by  the  action  of  formaldehyde,  etc.,  and 
the  coloration  of  the  paper  pulp  can  be  modified  by 
bleaching  agents. — J.S. 

K-23;  L-4.  Millboard  or  the  like;  Process  for  in- 
pregnatuig  articles  of — to  render  the  waterproof.  Aj)- 
jiaratns  for  impregnating  articles  of  pulp — or  straw- 
board.  E.  Slight  and  A.  D.  Lacy,  London,  England. 
Pats.  134,010  and  134,176,  21.10.18.  (Appls.  17,165-18 
12,880-19).  The  articles  are  first  partialy  impregnated 
with  a  solution  of  easein,  to  which  formaldehyde 
may  be  added  if  desired,  in  order  to  stiffen  them  and 
economise  the  consumption  of  the  waterproofing  com- 
position, subsequently  applied  in  the  form  of  a  mixture 
of  wax  and  resin.  In  some  cases  the  casein  may  be 
combined  in  the  same  bath  with  the  wax  and  resin. 
The  articles  after  immersion  in  the  bath  are  carried  by 
a  conveyor  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  heated  impreg- 
nating chamber,  wherein  the  superfluous  solution  is 
collected  and  returned  to  the  bath. — J.S. 

K-0.  Paper;  Manufacture  of  hard-sized — .  0.  Ruff, 
Breslau.  Gcr.  Pat.  313,142,  25.4.18.  Paper  prepared 
with  the  addition  of  vegetaljle  mucilages  oi'  with 
substances  capable  of  yielding  mucilages,  or  paper 
made  from  pulp  which  has  previously  been  treated 
with  acids  or  acid  salts  (see  Ger.  Pats.  309,999,  311, 
772  and  312,179;  this  J.,  1919,  284a,  62.5a,  896a,)  is 
subjected  to  a  beating  treatment.  Example :  About 
10-30  per  cent  of  powdered  peat  calculated  on  the 
dry  substance  is  added  to  the  pulp  in  the  hollander 
and  after  the  paper  has  been  made  it  is  heated  at  120 
deg.  C.  for  about  2  hours — J.S. 

L-5.     Cellulose   acetate.     Edward   C.   Worden.       J 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  38,  370-4  T  (1919).— S.S. 
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A  charter  lias  bciui  firauted  LitlH)f,'raj)he(l  Products, 
Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  and  head  of- 
fice Toronto,  for  tiie  purpose  of  engaging  in  Ihe  busi- 
ness of  lithographing  and  the  manufacture  of  paper 
boxes  and  cartons. 


IIarr\-  Wilson,  of  Ihe  Winnipeg  Envelope  ('ouii)an.\, 
Winnipeg,  was  a  business  visitor  in  Toronto  this  week. 


Robert  Munn,  one  of  tiie  oldest  i)rinters  in  Toronto, 
was  presented  with  a  purse  of  money  and  a  substantial 
pension  b.y  the  Mail  and  Empire  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement  after  fort.y  years  service  with  that  paper. 


Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  erection  of  a  $75,- 
000  addition  to  the  plant  of  Barber-Ellis,  manuractur- 
ing  stationers,  Urantforti,  Ont. 


Employees  in  Toronto  of  book  and  jol)-printing 
houses  are  seeking  a  conference  with  the  employers  in 
an  effort  to  raise  the  wage  scale.  So  far  the  employ- 
ers have  refused  the  printers.  The  present  agreement 
does  not  expire  until  1921  and  the  printers  say  that 
when  they  signed  the  long  agreemnet  it  was  not 
thought  that  the  cost  of  living  would  be  anything  like 
as  high  as  it  is  today.  It  is  contended  that  the  men  can- 
not keep  their  families  on  the  present  wages  earned. 
In  the  book  and  .job  offices  the  men  receive  $32  a  week 
or  66  cents  an  hour.  The  printers  say  that  if  a  con- 
ference is  not  granted  there  will  be  a  strike  that  will 
extend  to  the  newspaper  offices. 


The  late  John  Hewitt  of  Grimsby,  the  first  President 
of  the  Miehle  Printing  Press  Co.,  of  Chicago,  who 
died  on  October  18th,  left  an  estate  of  nearly  $1,300,01)0, 
which  has  been  equally  divided  between  Chicago  and 
Ontario  friends.  The  real  estate  is  mostly  located  in 
North  Grimsby  township,  Mamilton  and  Toronto. 

A  despatch  from  Ottawa  states  that  it  is  intimated 
in  prominent  pulp,  paper  and  lumber  circles  that  the 
Ottawa  district  is  shortly  to  have  another  large  pulp 
and  paper  mill  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gatineau  River,  near  Chelsea,  by  the  Royal 
Securities  Limited,  of  Montreal,  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $1,000,000.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  cor- 
poration will  acquire  the  holdings  of  the  Gilmonr  and 
Hughson  Lumber  Company  in  that  district. 

The  Kennedy  Car  Liner  &  Bag  Company,  of  Shel- 
byvillc,  Indiana,  has  decided  to  establish  a  Canadian 
factory  in  Woodstock,  Ont.  The  company  manufac- 
turers'^ ])acking  bags  and  car  liners  for  lining  the  in- 
teriors of  freight  cars,  the  product  being  made  from 
paper. 

The  United  Paper  Mills  Comp'any,  which  have  been 
occupying  premises  in  Bond  Building  on  Adelaide 
Street",  Toronto,  will  move  to  the  Spadina  Building 
where  they  will  occupy  the  basement  and  half  of  the 
second  floor.  This  will  about  double  their  floor  capa- 
city.   They  will  take  pos.sessioo  about  May.  1st. 


T.  B.  Little,  of  the  T.  B.  Little  Company,  wholesale 
paper  dealers,- Montreal,  called  on  the  trade  in  Toronto 
this  week. 


The  Regal  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  is  the  name  of  a 
new  organization  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  for  the 
puri)ose  of  manufacturing  and  dealing  in  paper,  card- 
board and  other  products  of  paper  and  pulp.  Boxes 
and  containers  will  be  manufactured.  The  head  office 
will  be  in  Toronto. 


("anada  Newspaper  Service,  Limited,  has  been 
granted  incorporation  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000 
to  buy  and  sell  all  kinds  of  paper  and  to  engage  in  the 
general  business  of  publishing  news-collecting  and  en- 
graving. W.  Nelson  Wilkinson  and  A.  E.  Smith,  of 
Toronto,  are  among  the  incorporators. 


A.  MeKim,  Limited,  of  Montreal  and  Toronto,  have 
opened  an  office  in  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Alex.  J.  McRae,  formerly  of  the  Montreal  branch 
of  the  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine  Conipan.v.  Toronto, 
has  joined  the  Toronto  office  staff. 


F.  ('..  Bagle.y,  assistant  manager  of  the  Canada  Ex- 
port Arthur  Co.,  Montreal,  and  Victor  Softon  of  the 
Export  Association  of  Canada,  Montreal,  were  in 
Toronto  this  week. 

The  Dmry  Government  have  appointed  R.  T.  Hard- 
ing, of  Toronto  and  J.  M.  McEvo.v,  of  London,  to  act 
as  counsel  and  assistant  counsel  respeetivel.v,  before 
the  Riddell-Latchford  Commission,  which  is  holding 
an  cnquir.v  concerning  the  aecnrac,\-  of  returns  made 
by  timber  liscensees,  the  cutting  of  timber  b.v  un- 
licensed persons  and  other  matters.  It  is  expected 
that  some  prosecutions  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 


Justice  Ord  in  Toronto  this  week  granted  an  order 
winding  np  the  World  Newspaper  Conipan.v.  Limited. 
The  motion  was  made  at  Osgood  Hall  by  J.  H.  Spence 
on  behalf  of  John  Long  circulaticni  manager  of  the  pa- 
per. An  apjilieation  will  be  made  shortly  to  have  :i 
permanent  liquidator  appointed. 


Lieut. -Col  T.  Gibson,  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
I'aper  Co.,  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation,  returned  to 
Toronto  this  week  after  an  extended  vi.sit  to  England 
in  connection  with  bond  affairs  of  the  latter  company. 
Questioned  as  to  the  continued  advance  of  Spanish 
securities  Col.  Gibson  said  that  he  could  not  tell  what 
action  would  be  taken  pending  the  me8ting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  take  place  in  New  York  on 
Thursday  next.  "1  saw  our  leading  holders  of  se- 
curities in  England  and  Scotland  and  they  are  very 
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well  {)leased  witli  the  ciiiulilioii  of  affairs,"  he  said, 
and  added  that  financial  men  in  London  did  not  like 
the  recent  restrictions  against  the  import  of  Canadian 
securities  back  into  this  country,  although  he  did  not 
think  such  action  would  work  any  permanent  injury, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  only  a  temporary  action. 


A  happy  social  gathering  took  place  in  the  work 
rooms  of  Warwick  Bros.,  &  Rutter,  wholesale  manu- 
facturing stationers.  King  Street,  Toronto,  on  Friday 
night,  when  the  employees  of  the  firm  acted  as  hosts 
and  hostesses,  their  employers,  including  G,  B.  War- 
wick, A.  F.  Rutter,  H;  C.  Woods  and  E.  J.  Hathaway, 
being  the  guests  of  honor.  Supper  was  served  at  the 
close  of  the  day's  work  and  an  interesting  three  hours 
of  games  and  general  recreation  followed. 


WHERE   PULP  WOOD  IS  PROFITLESS 

The  Drydeu,  Ont.,  Observer  has  this  interesting 
item : — 

The  Waldorf  Farmers'  club  held  a  special  meet- 
ing on  Wednesday  night,  at  which  many  local  subjects 
were  discussed.  The  pulp  wood  industry  was  con- 
sidered a  very  poor  and  profitless  business,  and  many 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
farmers  if  there  was  no  wood  to  sell.  Most  of  them 
have  a  long  haul,  and  only  by  working  long  hours  and 
working  hard  can  they  make  ordinary  wages. 


U.  S.  PULPWOOD  PROSPECTS 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington  estimates  that  in  less  than  twenty 
years  25  per  cent  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the 
United  States,  more  especially  those  located  in  the 
Eastern  United  States,  will  have  practically  exhausted 
their  supplies  of  spruce,  hemlock  and  fir.  The  annual 
cutting  of  these  woods  in  the  New  England  States  and 
in  New  York  is  about  3,200,000  cords.  At  this  rate 
the  supply  will  last  seventeen  years.  In  the  lake 
states,  cutting  at  the  rate  of  about  3,000,000  cords  a 
year  the  suppl.v  will  last  eighteen  years.  In  the  case 
of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  the  available 
supplies  of  wood  being  smaller,  the  situation  is  more 
serious.  At  the  rate  of  1,470,000  cords  a  year  the  sup- 
ply will  be  exhausted  in  these  states  in  ten  years. 

It  is  only  in  the  Western  States  that  the  supply  is  in 
no  danger  of  exhaustion.  But  unfortunately  for  the 
future  peace  of  mind  of  the  American  paper  manufac- 
turer, over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  American  paper  mills 
are  located  in  the  East,  and  it  is  really  only  the  situa- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  country  which  is  of  interest 
so  far  as  any  consideration  of  the  immediate  future  of 
the  industry  is  concerned.  Paper  mills  cannot  be 
moved  about  the  country  and  pulpwood  cannot  be 
transported  long  distances  economically. 


WANT  PAPER  SUBSIDY  STOPPED 

Madrid,  March  11.— The  Spanish  newspaper  pro 
jjrietors  are  making  determined  efforts  to  have  the 
paper  subsidy  suppressed  by  the  government,  and  are 
demanding  also  that  the  import  duties  thereon  be  abol- 
ished, thns  allowing  natural  competition.  They  are 
working  on  the  project  of  the  formation  of  a  co-oi-pora- 
tive  society  for  paper  manufacture  to  supply  the  en- 
tire press  of  Spain  in  order  to  combat  the  daily  in- 
creasing price  of  newsprint. 


BANK  NOTES  BEING  GROUND  UP 

Stockholm,  April  6. — A  new  suppl.v  of  material  for 
newsprint  has  been  found,  according  to  a  Ilelsingfors 
despatch,  which  saj's  bank  notes,  issued  by  General 
Yudenieh  are  being  ground  up  into  pulp  at  an  Esthon- 
ian  paper  mill. 


PAPER  EMPLOYEES  HELP  MANAGE  MILLS 

Employees  of  the  Kimberley-Clark  chain  of  paper 
mills,  including  the  factories  at  Neena,  Menasha,  Apple- 
ton,  Kimberle.v  and  Niagara,  Wis.,  have  voted  to  a 
dopt  the  mill  council  plan  of  management.  Subor- 
dinate councils,  composed  of  ten,  five  representing  em- 
plo.yees  and  five  the  management,  will  be  named,  and 
these  will  operate  in  conjunction  with  the  general  head 
council.  Matters  pertaining  to  working  eonditiona, 
health,  housing,  safety,  wages,  recreation  and  educa- 
tion will  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  councils. 

The  Kimberlcy  Clark  Company  has  increased  its  cap- 
italization from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000.  It  will  build 
a  new  mill  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  It  is  reported  that 
the  new  plant  will  house  a  182-ineh  machine  and  that 
the  product  will  be  the  same  grade  of  book  and  cata- 
logue papers  as  is  produced  in  the  Wisconsin  mills. 
This  will  be  the  first  time  Wisconsin  interests  have 
seen  fit  to  set  down  a  mill  in  the  East. 


The  great     commission,  "Go     preach  the  gospel  to 
ev€6y  creature,"  is  also  a  great  permission. 


PULP  BUYERS  SENDING  MAN  TO  SWEDEN. 

New  York,  April  1. — An  impending  shortage  in  the 
supplies  of  chemical  woodpulp,  which  threatens  to 
bring  about  a  continuous  rise  in  the  cost  of  newsprint 
paper  at  least  until  July  1,  was  discussed  today  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Woodpulp 
Importers  at  the  Uptown  Club.  Reports  were  dis- 
cussed to  the  effect  that  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  principally  Sweden,  which  have  been  shipping 
125,000  tons  of  chemical  woodpulp  to  this  country  each 
year,  were  now  sold  out.  It  finally  was  decided  that 
representatives  of  the  association  should  go  to  Scan- 
dinavia in  the  near  future  to  investigate  this  alleged 
shortage. 

In  Scandinavian  countries,  about  700,000  tons  of 
chemical  woodiml))  are  mauufactureil  eaeii  \ear  and, 
exclusive  of  the  exports  to  American,  practically  the 
bulk  of  it  goes  to  Europeans.  With  the  Scandinavian 
supplies  now  reported  to  be  sold  out,  the  Association 
of  American  Woodpul])  Importers  are  agreed  in  the 
belief  that  there  will  be  a  continuous  rise  in  the  prices, 
which  are  now  higher  than  they  were  during  the  war's 
price  peak.  Uui)leaclied  sulphite  is  selling  for  seven  cents 
a  pound,  as  compared  with  two  cents  a  pound  before  the 
war,  and  six  cents  during  that  period  of  the  war  when 
prices  were  at  their  highest. 

It  was  said  that  the  Canadian  supplies  were  sold 
out  and  the  stocks  of  woodpulp  in  the  United  States 
likewise  had  been  sold  at  prices  which  could  not  now 
be  duplicated.  The  shoi'tage  has  been  caused  by  the 
vast  increase  in  the  sizes  of  periodicals  which,  in 
turn,  has  been  brought  about  by  the  extensive  use  of 
advertising  space.  According  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Association  of  American  Woodpulp  Importers,  im- 
mense quantities  of  advertising  are  being  paid  for  in 
an  effort  to  escape  the  excess  profits. 

Another  matter  taken  up  at  the  meeting  was  the 
([uestion  of  uniform  contracts  to  be  used  in  the  trade 
between  the  Scandinavian  manufactures  and  the 
American  buyers.  The  association  has  been  working 
on  plans  for  such  a  contract  for  the  last  two  years, 
but  little  progress  w;is  made  during  the  war. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Toronto.  -April  10.-— Pro.sperity  .still  atfoiids  the  pa- 
per trade  and  big:  orders  are  the  order  of  the  day,  al- 
fhouffh  it  is  another  matter  when  it  comes  to  filling 
them  for  the  shortage  in  nearly  all  lines  eontinues,  and 
the  inordinate  demand  keeps  up.  Qroundwood  pulp 
is  .still  short  in  production  and  as  hijrh  as  $100  a  ton 
has  been  offered  for  it.  One  firm  at  Three  Rivers  sent 
in  an  order  to  an  Ontario  mill  this  week  for  three  car- 
loads at  any  price  the  mill  might  see  fit  to  fix,  but 
were  met  with  the  reply  that  ordei's  of  this  size  are 
out  of  the  question  at  the  present  time.  Low  water 
has  affected  the  supply  of  pulp  wood  on  the  other  side 
of  the  line  and  the  consequent  loss  of  production  there 
lias  sent  Caiuidian  lu-ices  up,  and  however  great  may 
he  the  desire  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers  to  supply 
the  home  trade  first  there  is  naturally  a  yielding  to 
temptation  to  accept  twenty  dollars  a  ton  more  for 
their  product  in  the  States  than  is  generally  paid  on 
this  side  of  the  line,  particularly  when  payment  is 
made  in  New  York  funds.  Hence  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wood  pulp  is  finding  its  way  to  help  meet  the 
great  shortage  that  prevails  in  the  States,  although, 
as  stated,  there  are  some  paper  mills  in  Canada,  who 
are  ready  to  pay  any  fair  price  that  the  pulp  mills 
may  fix  for  their  product. 

Sulphite  is  still  very  scarce  and  not  a  pound  can 
be  had  over  and  above  the  amounts  contracted  for. 
It  is  stated  that  the  production  of  the  higher  grades 
of  paper  is  being  seriously  hampered  owing  to  the  pre- 
vailing scarcity  of  sulphite  and  the  demand  for  the 
finished  product  is  away  beyond  the  available  supply. 
Bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  from  7  cents  to  TV2  cents 
and  tliei'c  is  scarcely  any  easier  bleaching  to  be  had  at 
6  cents  to  61/2  cents.  The  sales  manager  for  one  of 
the  big  Canadian  paper  mills  was  in  New  York  this 
week  and  saw  groundwood  .pulp  sold  at  $100  a  ton 
although  $90  is  reckoned  the  prevailing  price.  Screen- 
ings are  being  quoted  at  from  $50  to  $60  a  ton. 

All  these  high  jjrii-es  for  pa|)er  ingredients  have  had 
their  corollary  in  the  high  prices  for  paper  lines.  It 
may  appear  to  the  laymen  as  if  this  phenomenal  era 
of  "big  prices  and  huge  demands  was  making  the  pulp 
the  paper  men  rich  "beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  trade  is  iremendously  pros- 


perous, but  it  is  by  reason  of  the  big  turn-over  and  the 
big  business  generally  that  is  characterizing  the  trade. 
It  is  contended  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  that 
there  is  no  other  line  of  commerce  that  is  more  directly 
affected  by  all  the  elements  that  make  manufacture 
expensive,  than  that  of  the  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
factures. The  ever  increasing  cost  of  labor  and  raw 
material,  the  shortage  of  wood  and  the  difficulties 
in  getting  coal  supplies  and  the  like,  have  all  made 
the  manufacture  of  paper  a  very  expensive  operation 
and  the  measure  of  prosperity  which  now  attends  the 
trade,  after  some  very  lean  years,  cannot  be  gauged 
by  the  high  prices  being  obtained  for  paper  products, 
although  the  big  turn-over  and  increased  volume  of 
business  generally  have  resulted  in  satisfactory  divi- 
dends for  the  paper  companies. 

Toronto  paper  men  are  divided  as  to  the  likelihood  of 
another  advance  in  newsprint  as  an  effect  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  finding  in  favor  of  Price  Brothers  and 
thus  denying  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Commerce 
to  fix  prices  or  place  embargoes  on  shipments  of  Ca- 
nadian paper.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  general 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  what  appears  to  be  the 
free  opportunity  of  shipping  to  the  United  States  and 
that  with  the  high  prices  American  consumers  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  product,  the  paper  manufac- 
turers will  collect  a  higher  rate  from  the  Canadian  con- 
sumer. Others  say,  again,  that  no  effort  will  be  made 
to  increase  the  price  in  Canada,  and  that  the  decision 
of  the  court  touching  the  matter  will  have  no  appre- 
ciable effect  on  the  newsprint  situation. 

There  is  a  big  demand  for  kraft  paper  and  that 
commodity  is  now  up  to  11  cents  per  pound.  New 
lists  for  toilet  papers  are  now  being  i)repared  on 
the  basis  of  a  ten  per  cent  increase  and  there  has  also 
been  a  slight  advance  in  tissues,  owing  to  the  high 
cost  (if  raw  material  and  labor.  The  Howard  Smith  and 
Rolland  Paper  Companies  have  notified  the  jobbers 
the  April  price  lists  on  their  products  will  be  the 
March  lists,  plus  ten  per  cent  which  applies  to  all 
their  lines  such  as  bonds,  ledgers  and  writing  papers. 
Book  papers  also  share  in  the  general  advance  and 
orders  for  practically  all  lines  are  being  taken  sub- 
ject to  prices  prevailing  at  time  of  shipment. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 
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All  coated  blanks  arc  practically  out  of  the  n.arket  Bfitish    Tradc     NcWS 
at  the  present  time,  althouf^li   plain   blanks  irom  the 

States  arc  coming  in   I'rcely   and   represent  about   the  {Frow   (hir  Ltiiidon   r„rrisj)ond(jit.) 

only  paper  product  that  isn't   really  hard  to  get,  al-  London,  31st  .\lar<-b.   1!)2().— Mr.  F.  E.  Hecker,  whp 

thoufrh  the  jobbers  have  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  them,  sometime  ago  took  over  liie  Clondalkin  paper  mills  in  Co 

Index  Bristols  are  exceedingly  scarce  and  local  stocks  Dublin,  Ireland,  i)aid  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  visit  to  his 

are  very  low  in  this  line.  workers,    accompanied    by    Mrs.    Becker.      They    were 

Tag  Manila  is  now  quoted  at  11  cents  as  comi)ared  given  a  great  reception  by  the  300  employees  and  in 
with  from  7  cents  to  9  cents  a  few  days  ago,  but  there  return  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Becker  gave  a  dance  and  enter- 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  market  in  this  commodity  tainment  which  the  mill  hands  thoroughly  enjoyed, 
owing  to  its  scarcity  and  difficulty  in  filling  orders  To  show  the  respect  in  which  Mr.  Becker  is  held  the 
that  date  back  several  months.  employees  took  out   the  hoi'ses  from  the  shafts  of  his 

This  week  saw  the  expected  further  rise  in  iiox  board,  carriage  and  in  the  centre  of  a  Torchlight  procession 
Production  in  this  line  continues  to  lag  a  considerable  they  drew  the  carriage,  in  which  were  seated  Mr.  and 
distance  behind  the  demand  and  expansion  of  the  in-  Mrs.  Becker  and  another  director,  Major  Moore,  and 
(lustry  proceeds  as  in  no  other  branch  of  the  paper  Mrs.  Moore,  to  the  mill  and  cheered  till  they  were 
trade  by  reason  of  the  demand  for  containers  for  many  hoarse.  The  mill  makes  newsprint  and  boxlmard  pa- 
different  articles  used  by  the  consuming  jniblic.  Chi))  per,  on  two  minutes,  a  72-inch  vat  and  a  lOO-inch 
and  straw  board  are  now  quoted  at  il^lOl  ;  white  vat  Fourdrinier  and  the  capacity  today  is  130  tons  of 
liueil  at  $111;  pulp  board  at  $114;  filled  wood  newsprint  per  week  and  120  tons  of  boxboard  paper, 
board,  $114;  news  board,  $111;  coated  news  board,  Further  extensions  and  developments  are  taking  place. 
$164.  These  prices  have  beeu  fixed  as  effective  Since  Mr.  Becker  became  interested  in  the  mill  one 
May  1st,  but  as  there  are  no  available  stocks  at  the  pre-  can  see  the  successful  master-hand.  Electricity  plays 
sent  time  the  new  price  list  may  be  said  to  prevail  at  a  big  part  in  the  mill  and  modern  methods  are  intro- 
the  present  time.  duced   to  achieve  success.     The   Irish   newspapers   get 

Tlie  market  for  new  rag  cutting  is  not  so  strong  at  most  of  their  luwsprint  from  the  Clondalkin  mill  and 

it  has  been  during  the  past  few  weeks,  tlie  mills  evi-  a  very  nirc  (|uality  of  paper  it  is. 

dently  being  out  of  the  market,  possibly  with  the  ob-  Newsprint  Dearer— Prices  Up. 

ject  of  seeing  if  prices  can  be  forced  down.     As  sup-  The  British  mills  have  again  advanced  the  price  of 

plies  are  very  low,  dealers  say  that  the  efforts  of  the  newsprint.      It    was    announced    today    that    the   price 

mills  in  this  connection  are  not   likely  to  meet   with  fyi-  April  would  be  5%d   (about  12  cents)    per  lb.  or 

success.  ioS  13s.  4d   per  ton.     In  pre-war  days  the  price  was 

A  rather  unsettled  condition  also  characterizes  the  li^d   |,(.r   lli.     The   increase   ,of  course,   is  due   to  the 

waste  paper  stock  market,  the  lower  grades  showing  iijo-ii    cost    of   pulj)   and   increa.sed   cost   in    production. 

a  tendency  to  a  lowering  of  prices,  although  the  higher  Nearly    all    the    newspapers    are    viewing    the    steadily 

grades  are   holding  their  high   level.     In   view  of  the  increasing    price   with   some  alarm,   and   a   manager   of 

big  business  most  of  the  mills  have  in  hand  if   is  not  one  of  the  Sunday  ])ai)ers  told  me  the  other  day  that 

Ihought    likely   that   the   prices   will    recede     to     any  i,,    i,js   office   the    increa.sed    cost  of   i)roduetion    would 

nnirked  degree  and  it  is  thought  that  the  present   i)iir  mean   an   expenditure  of  £400.000  a   year  extra.     This 

demand  will  keej)  up  during  the  sunnner  months.  is  a  very  serious  point,  he  added,  because  we  have  not 

_             ,  „           oi     1    -n  •  the  new'sprint  to  get  in  this  extra  money  by  the  means 

Raff  and  Paper  Stock  Prices.  til-          r^i                                  ■,.                     * 

«c»s   a^yx  ^  c^^  ^^^   advertising.     The   newspaper  proprietors   are   meet- 

P.O.B.   Toronto,  insr   nearly    every   week   in   conference   to  consider   the 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings   19V2 — 20e  position.     Like   the  mill-owner,   they   have   to  meet   in- 

No.    1   unbleached   cotton   cuttings    17c  creased   exjjcnditurc   in   the  cost   of   production   and   it 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings   13i/^c  i.s   now-   freely   .stated   that  some   important   newspapers 

No.  blue  overall  cuttings   13i/^c  in  the  country  are  being  published  at  a  financial  lo-ss. 

Bleached  shoe  clip   15e  About  86  papers  have  now  advanced  their  prices  ow- 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings 17%  iiig  to  the  cost  of  newsprint  and  the  "Sunday  Times" 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings 13^^  .says:   "The   price   of   raw   paper  today   has   advanced 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings 13V2  "ver  400   per  cent.        Wages   in   the   mills   and   in   all 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings 13  iirinting  offices  have  advanced  by  something  like   150 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked).  No.  1 5^4—5^2  per  cent.     Transport  has  advanced  by  nearly  150  per 

7locks  and  satinettes $4.00  cent.      There    is    no   indication    at    present    that    these 

Tailor  rags ■ $4.00  increased  charges  on  production  can  be  reduced.     The 

Gunnv  ba^-o-iu" .■   ..3% — 4c  same     conditions     apjily     in     America.     Canada,     and 

IManila  rope     8c  France.     In  France  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  re- 
No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings  $6.00     $5.25  strict  the  sizes  of  news])apers  by  law.' 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings $5.25    $5.00  Labor  Paper  Puzzle. 

White  Blanks    $3.50     $3.25  i„    London    we  have    the   "Daily    Herald"    a    labor 

Heavy  Ledger  Stock    $3.90     $3.75  paper  of  some  note.     After  refusing  for  several    days 

No.    1    magazine    $3.27     $3.50  to  handle  a  cargo  of  newspi-int  for  the  Herald,  in  the 

No.  1  book  stock $2. SO     .$2.50  st(>amer   Endracht,   on   the   ground   that    it   was   loaded 

No.  1   Manilas $3.25  in   Holland  by  non-union   labor — Dutch   dockers  being 

No.   1   print  Manila $2.00  on  strike — the  London  dockers  yesterday  began  to  get 

Folded    news     $1 .70     $1 .90  the    cargo    ashore.      The    trouble    created    some    amuse- 
Over  issue,  news $2.25  ment.    "We  would  not  unload  it  if  it  was  not  for  our 

Kraft         $3.75  own   paper,"   said   a   docker,   "yet    it   does   seem    funny 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers  $1.65     $1.60  to  me,"  he  added,  "that  this  vessel,  loaded  by  black- 
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leg  labour,  should  have  as  its  only  cargo  reels  of  pa- 
per for  our  own  Labor  newspaper." 

John  Dickinson  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  report  of  this  firm  places  on  record  an  ap- 
preciation of  Mr.  Lewis  Evans"  work  as  a  director  and 
eonfinus  the  announcement  that  Mr.  H.  A.  Varnet, 
the  former  paper  controller,  has  been  appointed  a 
director  in  his  place.  The  directors  are  creating  a 
pension  fund  for  their  workers,  and  have  allocated 
£50,000  towards  it. 

Death  of  Mr  .Charles  W.  Cowan. 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Cowan,  President  of  the  Valley  field 
Paper  Mill,  Penicuik,  Scotland,  has  passed  away  in 
his  85th  year.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  British  papemiakers,  and  his  firm  have  done  a 
great  deal  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  industry. 
Mr.  ('owan  was  a  shrewd  level-headed  business  man 
and  the  mill  today  will  long  stand  as  a  monument  to 
his  industrial  enterprise.  Outside  papermaking  Mr. 
Cowan  held  several  important  posts  of  honor.  Three 
sons  and  five  daughters  mourn  his  loss.  Mr.  Harold 
Cowan  looks  after  the  busine.ss  in  the  firm's  London 
office,  the  other  two  sons  being  stationed  at  Penicuik 
in  the  mill. 

Death  of  Mr.  Ryder. 

Pulp  men  will  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  Sam  Ryder, 
the  managing-director  of  Messrs.  Andrews  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
big  pulp  importers  in  London,  is  dead.  He  was  in 
Manchester  nearly  all  his  time,  where  he  looked  after 
the  finirs  interests.  What  he  and  Mr.  L.  P.  An- 
drews did  not  know  about  pulp  was  not  worth  know- 
ing. They  built  up  a  great  business  and  among 
the  British  pulp  men  were  highly  respected.  lu  these 
days  we  cannot  afford  the  loss  of  good  men  in  the 
pulp  trade,  as  their  business  experience  is  always  valu- 
able in  consultations. 

New  Labor  Organizer. 

Mr.  W.  Dyson,  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  So- 
ciety of  Paper  Makers,  has  been  appointed  Labor  Or- 
ganizer to  the  Employers'  Federation  of  Papermak- 
ers.  Mr.  Dyson  for  the  last  10  years  has  been  fight- 
ing the  worker's  cause  and  he  did  it  in  a  clean  and 
upright  manner  which  won  for  him  the  respect  of  the 
millowners.  He  well  deserves  his  new  appointment, 
and  with  35  years  service  as  a  practical   papermaker 
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the   Hniplovers'  Federation  should  find  him  very  use- 
ful. 

The  Pulp  Situation. 
The  market  is  liull  .just  at  the  moment,  and  prices 
are  still  on  the  increase.  Some  high  figures  have  been 
paid  for  strong  and  ea.sy  bleaching  .sulphite  to  be  de- 
livered ne.xt  year.  Supplies  of  pulps  are  on  the  de- 
crease, and  inquiries  for  spot  lots  are  numerous. 
Prices  are  aboift  as  follows: — 

Bleached   sulphite,   per   ton £60    0    0 

Easy   bleaching,    per    ton 57  10    0 

Newsprint,   per   ton    47     5    0 

Groundwood    (moist),   per-  ton    19     0    0 

Groundwood  is  very  much  in  demand  and,  of  course, 
supplies  cannot  be  obtained. 


FOREST  PROTECTION  'WOULD  FINALLY  CHEAP- 
EN PAPER 

Hope  for  the  restoration  by  the  Senate  of  appropria- 
tions to  continue  forest  investigation  work,  and  to  as- 
sist states  in  fire  protection,  was  expressed  recently 
by  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  president  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association. 

The  news  print  situation  should  bring  a  showdown 
in  this  countrj-  as  to  the  imperative  need  of  a  national 
forest  policy,"  said  Mr.  Pack.  "The  increase  in  the 
use  of  news  print  has  been  200  per  cent  in  twenty 
years,  and  the  population  has  increased  70  per  cent. 
That  means  a  great  reading  public  and  a  more  widely 
reading  public.  Ten  years  ago  the  LTnited  States  pro- 
duced its  entire  supply  of  pulp  wood,  but  now  two- 
thirds  of  it  is  imported.  This  means  transportation 
rates  to  be  added  to  the  purchase  price. 

"The  use  of  pulp  wood  in  the  manufacture  of  news 
print  paper  has  been  developed  only  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  Of  all  the  paper  used  in  the  United  States,  22 
per  cent  is  used  by  the  newspapers.  Before  the  war 
news  print  paper  sold  for  about  2  cents  a  pound :  now 
it  sells  in  large  quantities  for  5  cents  and  in  small 
quantities  up  to  10  cents  a  pound." 


A  Buffalo  inventor  has  patented  a  machine  to  wind 
narrow  rolls  of  paper  for  the  backs  of  barbers  chairs 
from  M'ider  and  cheaper  rolls. 


WE  WILL  PRODUCE  FOR  YOU 

At  not  to  e.xceed  6.5  H.  P.  per  ton,  a  quality  of  Groundwood  pulp  that  will  enable  you  to  manufacture  Standard  News- 
print with  12%  Sulphite  as  the  maximum. 

Standard  quality  of  pulp  produced  with  much  lower  H.  P.  per  ton.    Minimum  yield  per  cord  prepared  wood  2200  IDs. 

Installations  made  without  interruption  of  manufacture  and  at  no  cost  except  for  burs  used. 

License  fee  10%  savings  effected  or  2.5c  per  cord  prepared  wood  at  licensees'  option. 

The  signing  of  our  License  .Agreement  obligates  you  only  to  the  payment  of  Royalty  on  wood  actually  ground  by  our 
process.  j  •  j 

The  continued  use  of  our  burs  and  process  is  entirely  dependent  on  YOUR  satisfaction  and  judgment. 

HALL,   WARD  &  WALKER,  INC. 

WOOD  PULP  ENGINEERS 
700  Sherman  Bldg.,         -        -         WATERTOWN,  N.Y. 
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JAPS  MIXED  SAFETY  SIGNALS;  ACCIDENTS 
INCREASED. 

Tokyo. — Tokyo  lias  had  her  first  safety  first  week — 
"No  Accident  Week,""  it  was  called — but  obviously 
something  went  wrong  with  it.  Reports  of  the  met- 
ropolitan police  show  that  the  number  of  accidents 
during  the  week  was  greater  than  the  corresponding 
week  of  lasl  year.  The  Yamate,  one  of  the  leading 
Tokyo  [tapers,  subseijuently  conducted  an  investig- 
ation and  thinks  it  knows  liow  this  came  about. 

The  idea  of  the  thing,  says  this  paper,  entirel.v  mis- 
carried with  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who  took  the 
safety  first  emblem — a  green  cross — to  be  a  sacred 
talisman  of  the  gods  which  would  protect  them  from 
accidents,  no  matter  what  they  did.  The  ]n-oi)er  cites 
on(>  instance  of  a  man  being  restrained  from  jumping 
a  car  and  repljing  that  nobody  need  worry  aliout  him 
so  long  as  he  wore  that  badge. 

One  accident  was  caused  by  a  motor  car  containing 
officials  who  were  overseeing  the  safety  first  oper- 
ations in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  officials  drove 
into  the  forbidden,  crowded  part  of  Asakusa  Park  at 
considerable  speed. 


•Speaking  of  the  general  paper  situation.  Mr.  Dodge 
asserted  that  the  demand  is  now  running  at  approx- 
imately 1,000  tons  a  day  in  excess  of  the  capacit.v  of 
the  mills.  He  pointed  out  that  conditions  had  been 
aggravated  by  the  neglect  of  many  small  newsjiajier 
jmlilisher  to  contract  ahead  for  their  needs.  The  great- 
er demand  for  newsprint,  according  to  Mr.  Dodge,  has 
been  caused  in  a  large  measure  by  the  big  increases  in 
the  amount  of  advertising  now  carried  by  the  news- 
papers. 


TIMBER   LAND   FACTORS 

Timber  Lands 

Pulpwood  or  Saw  Timber  in  Canada  or 
elsewhere—  Operation  or  Investment 

Timber  Reports 

A  "Lacey  Cruise",  covering  timber  esti- 
mates and  general  or  special  Report  is 
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Timber  Securities 

Loans  on  Lumber  and  Pulp  and  Paper 
Operations  underwritten  through  James 
D.  Lacey  Timber  Company. 
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Forest  Engineering — Logging  Maps, 
Appraisals,  Re-Organization,  Manage- 
ment. 
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The  Unique  Principle 

of  Operation 

is  Ihf  lundamenial  reason  for  the  extreme  simplicity, 
ruKgedness  and  efficiency  of  the  Terry  Turbine.  Sirriple 
because  it  requires  but  a  single  wheel.  Rugged 
because  the  blade-like  portions  are  milled  out  of  solid 
metal  not  requiring  the  fastening  in  of  hundreds  of 
little  pieces.  Efficient  because  several  complete  ISO" 
reversals  of  the  steam  are  secured.     In 


THEJERRYTURBINE 

the  steam  issues  from  an  expanding  nozzle  at 
high  velocity  and  enters  the  side  of  the  wheel 
bucket  in  which  its  direction  is  completely  re- 
versed. .\s  this  first  reversal  absorbs  but  a 
portion  of  the  available  energy  the  steam  is 
then  caught  by  a  reversing  chamber  and  return- 
ed to  the  wheel  again  and  again  until  all  of  the 
available  energy  is  utilized.  Write  for  Bulletin 
2.')l()  for  complete  information. 

The  Terry  Steam  Turbine  Co. 


treal    Office:    Fraser    &  Chalrae 
rantee   BIdg.,  Beaver  Hall  Hill. 
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Quick,  Positive,  Inexpensive 
Communication  10  to  200 
Miles  by  Wireless  Telephone 

Wireless  Telephone  now  offers  ix>sitive,  neverfailing  means  of  communication  between  distani 
points  anywhere,  at  any  time,  over  land  or  water,  and  without  expensive  wires  You  can  send 
your  voice,  irstantaneously.  where  wires  could  never  be  placed.  Invaluable  in  case  of  fire;  for 
commuricatinK  with  distant  outposts,  and  for  any  purpose  where  urgent  messages  must  be  deliv- 
ered quickly.  p<isitively.  and  correctly 


DeForest  Radiophone  Apparatus  makes  wireless  telephon\  practical.    Not  an  experiment:  : 
successful,  perfectly  operating  system  now  in  use  in  man\'  industries  here  and  in  Europe.    Ni 

wireless  telegrapli  experience  nc 
DeForest  Complete  Radiophone 
Transmitting  and  Receiving  Station 

Type  "O, "  alternating  current,  Oscil- 
lion  Transmitter,  with  newest  type  re- 
ceiving apparatus.  An  inexpensive 
station  for  moderate  distances.    Send 

for  detailed  information. 


cessary:  no  expensive  operator^ 
required.  Inexpensive  apparatus 
that  anyone  can  operate.  You 
just  talk  on  the  telephone!  Com- 
plete sending  and  receiving  sta- 
tions can  be  installed  anywhere. 
Once  "set."  they  never  need 
more  than  intelligent  care  lo  keep 
them  in  constant  operation. 

If  you  have  a  communication 
problem:  if  you  want  instant 
communication  with  outposts  not 
now  within  reach,  write  for  com- 

pli  tc  information  at  once. 

Deforest    Radio  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co., 


High    Grade    Rad 

1423  Sedwick  Ave  , 
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MIST  A  rAI'EH  MILL  HIY  OSTAHIO  I'OWEK.' 
The  pulp  and  paper  industry  will  watch  with  inter- 
est the  outcome  of  a  discussion  in  Ontario  regarding 
the  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper  t'o.  It  was  proposed 
in  the  Legislature  that  the  sale  nf  the  Pic  River 
and  Black  Sturgeon  limits  be  withdrinvn  and  that  the 
limits  be  re-advertised  for  sale  on  the  express  condi- 
tion that  Hydro  power  be  used.  The  intimation  was 
made  that  better  prices  could  he  obtained  than  those 
in  the  old  agreement.     Premier  Drury  said: 

'We  have  no  objection  to  a  discussion  being  carried 
on  if  there  is  a  motion  for  a  cancellation  of  the  contract 
on  the  grounds  of  non-fulfillment.  But  we  have  j)ro- 
ceeded  on  the  assumption  that  once  an  agreement  is 
entered  into  it  is  inviolate."" 

The  price  paid  for  the  limits  was  quite  satisfactoi'v, 
according  to  Mr.  P>owni;in.  ^linisfer  of  Lands.  Forests 
aiHl  Mines. 

Two  important  points  are  raised  in  this  connection. 
One  is,  whether  a  provincial  government  shall  violate 
a  contract,  and  the  other  is  whether  Ontario  moans  to 
put  an  end  to  private  development  of  water  power. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Ontario 
\\ould  not  break  a  contract,  as  the  government  would 
certaiidy  be  open  to  legal  difficulties,  though  in  the 
present  case  there  are  people  who  feel  that  the  lessees 
of  those  limits  have  not  kept  their  agreement.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  province,  there  appear  to  be  several 
kop-holes  in  the  contract. 

The  other  matter  may  have  a  wide  influence  on  the 
future  development  of  the  province,  not  only  as  re- 
gards the  pulp  and  paper  industry  but  any  business 
requiring  large  power  installations,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  province  might  derive  a  larger  income 
from  the  use  of  its  water  powers  by  industries  using 
them,  but  it  looks  as  if  there  would  be  very  few  <-on- 
cerns  to  use  the  power  if  the  government  had  to  be  re- 
lied on  to  furnish  it.  The  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.  is  a  case  very  much  in  point.  Selling  limits  with 
the  proviso  that  only  Hydro  power  be  used  is  much 
like  the  American  plan  of  hotel  management.  The 
mill  that  procures  a  pulpwood  limit  and  is  required 
to  get  its  power  from  the  government,  may  find  itself, 
if  the  power  has  not  actually  bi'cn  ijcveloped,  like  a 
man  who  gets  a  room  in  tlie  .Vinfi'lcnii  plan  hotel  re- 
ferred to  and  finds  the  cber  has  sii'in-k  aiitl  there's 
nothing  to  eat. 

This  is  not  saying  the  government  of  any  of  our  pro- 
vinces eould  not  make  proper  provision  for  power  for 
a  mill  using  timber  from  crown  lands,  but  in  view  of 

what  has  and  has  not  been  lione.  wo  beli"ve  the  growth 


of  the  industry  will  be  better  encourag.id  by  allowing 
the  mills  to  develop  the  resources  of  wood  and  power 
under  proper  terms  and  i-estrictions. 


AS    THE    SENATOR    SEES   IT. 

One  of  the  finest  oratorical  performances  was  a  part 
of  the  program  at  the  banquet  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  last  Thursday  night.  Se- 
nator Lenroot  from  Wisconsin  explained  eloquently 
the  attitude  of  many  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  with  regard  to  the  action  of  that  body  on  the 
Peace  Treaty.  As  an  American  citizen  we  agreed  with 
a  number  of  things  the  Senator  said  but  in  spite  of 
his  excellent  presentation  of  the  case  we  Avere  not 
entirely  .satisfied  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
feel  that  their  liberties  and  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
happiness  are  endangered  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty. 
We  rather  feel  that  these  blessings  are  more  endanger- 
ed by  the  lack  of  such  a  Treaty. 

The  Senator  insinuated  that  in  the  framing  of  the 
Treaty  certain  of  the  allies  set  out  to  get  every  possible 
advantage  which  left  Uncle  Sam  to  hold  the  '"bag."" 
Since  our  three  years  under  the  Union  Jack  and  witli 
some  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
British  it  is  hard  indeed  to  believe  that  there  was  any 
more  .selfi.sh  motive  behind  the  entrance  of  other  coun- 
tries in  the  war  than  actuated  our  own  countrymen. 
The  homes  and  industries  of  the  United  States  were 
threatened  just  as  surely  although  not  so  immediately 
a?  those  in  England  and  elsewliere  l>y  the  almost  victor- 
ious German. 

A  more  generous — and  probably  accurate — view  of 
the  situation  was  taken  by  the  Kev.  Ncliemiali  Boyn- 
t(.n.  The  perpetual  chaplain  of  the  Ameriean  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  had  spent  some  time  in  France 
and,  gray-haired  though  he  is,  served  in  uniform  with 
the  boys.  Dr.  Boynton  pointed  out  thr  necessity  for 
actually  seeing  conditions  on  the  other  side  in  order 
to  form  a  reliable  conclusion  and  he  emphasized  the 
obligation  resting  on  the  American  people  to  stay  M-ith 
the  allies  in  the  terms  of  peace  as  tlu-y  did  in  ihc  cdn 
duct  of  the  war. 

It  is  not  however,  on  this  |)liase  of  tin-  Senator"s 
speech  that  we  wish  to  dwell,  hut  rather  on  the  re- 
marks made  with  regard  td  the  ])nlpwoo(l  situation. 
The  Senator  appears  to  be  laboring  under  two  mis- 
apprehensions. In  the  first  place  his  remarks  seem 
t)  indicate  the  opinion  that  the  Dominion  Government 
has  juridietion  over  the  regulation.s  under  which  pulp- 
wood  is  cut  on  crown  lands.  Ft  is  strange  that  one 
who  .should  be  as  closely  in  touch  with  newspapers  as 
the   Senator   apparently    is   should    fail    To   unilcrstand 
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tliat  it  is  the  Provincial  (ioveriinioiit  which  controls 
the  administration  of  lands  not  actnallv  owned  by  an 
individnal  or  corporation.  Tiiesc  lamis  dwiied  by  the 
province  arc  called  crown  lands  alllio\i},'h  tne  crown 
has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  them.  They  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Provincial  Government  and  the  gov- 
ernment which  leases  the  lands  from  year  to  year 
may,  in  renewing  a  lease,  impose  such  conditions  as 
are  proper  and  right.  If  restrictions  are  imposed  which 
are  not  right,  the  lessee  is  privileged  to  complain  to 
the  courts.  These  matters  are  well  known  and  it  ap- 
pears that  no  action  has  yet  been  brought  against  a 
Provincial  Government  in  complaint  of  conditions 
under  which  pulpwood  limits  have  been  leased. 

During  the  past  year  or  two,  and  especially  during 
the  last  year,  complaints  have  been  widely  circulated 
in  the  press  of  the  United  States  and  these  have  been 
also  rather  widely  quoted  on  this  side  of  the  line.  The 
purpose  has  ostensibly  been  to  procure  an  ameliora- 
tion of  the  restrictions  on  the  cutting  of  pulpwood  so 
that  the  price  of  paper  may  be  less  to  the  publishers 
of  the  United  States.  To  our  mind  the  obvious  rea- 
son does  not  coincide  with  this  but  we  need  not  go 
into  that  phase  of  the  matter. 

It  is  with  respect  to  this  price  situation  that  the 
Senator  is  a  second  time  deluded.  The  Underwood 
resolution  which  has  crystalized  the  opinion  of  many 
publishers  and  some  papermakers  on  the  pulpwood 
situation  has  expressed  the  idea  which  has  just  been 
referred  to  and  which  is  quite  fallacious.  The  paper 
mills  of  the  United  States  are  being  supplied  with 
wood.  They  have  been  in  continuous  operation,  ex- 
cept for  transportation  and  other  troubles  not  connect- 
jed  with  the  pulpwood  supply.  They  obtain  a  large 
percentage  of  their  pulpwood  from  Canada. 

The  paper  supply  would  not  cost  any  less  if  wood 
could  be  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  crown 
lands. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  under  similar  conditions 
does  not  vary  greatly  in  the  two  countries  and  there 
are  advantages  in  the  matter  of  water  power  and  wood 
supplies  which  distinctly  favor  the  establisliment  of 
mills  in  Canada,  and  with  Congress  always  ready  to 
change  the  tariff  so  that  newsprint  paper  is  admitted 
to  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  the  publisher  need 
have  no  fear  of  his  paper  costing  him  more  because  of 
its  Canadian  origin. 

The  Senator's  threat  that  the  United  Sfates  owns 
the  oil  and  coal  fields  from  which  a  large  part  of  the 
Dominion  gets  its  supply  would  of  course,  if  carried 
out,  make  matters  distinctly  inconvenient  for  many 
Canadians  for  a  time.  Two  things  however,  should  be 
remembered.  First,  the  oil  supplies  of  the  world  come 
nearer  being  controlled  by  the  British,  than  by  the 
Americans  in  spite  of  the  larger  quantities  produced 
by  the  United  States.  The  other  point  is  that  the 
newspaper  publishers  would  never  permit  such  meas- 


ures on  the  part  of  (Jongress  as  would  threaten  their 
supplies  of  ne\vsi)rint  paper  and  the  source  of  supply 
is  more  and  more  concentrated  in  Canada. 

It  is  about  time  that  agitation  on  puljjwood  cniljar- 
goes  be  finished.  It  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  the 
Caiuulian  forests  i)e  conserved  andwhile  there  is  no  de- 
sire nor  incliiuition  to  squabble  over  the  matter  there  is 
a  firm  determination  north  of  the  49th  parallel  to  stand 
pat  on  the  program  as  laid  out  some  ten  years  ago. 
If  any  new  developments  take  place  indications  point 
to  the  possibility  of  keeping  at  home  even  wood  cut 
on  other  lands  in  Canada  as  well  as  that  from  crown 
lands.  Thus  it  seems  to  behoove  our  American  friends 
to  make  the  best  of  the  situation  as  it  and  to  get 
busy  and  raise  some  wood  of  their  own,  which,  if  they 
do  promptly  they  will  get  the  benefit  of  before  present 
establishments  disintegrate. 


COBWEBS. 

The  place  to  get  trimmed — financially  and  sartorial- 
Ij' — is  Cornwall.     There  a  hair  cut  costs  50  cents. 


We  had  a  fine  time  at  the  banquet  of  the  T.A.P.P.I. 
last  W'cek,  but  don't  know  what  we  had  to  eat.  It 
was  all  in  French.  The  speeches  were  excellent,  large- 
ly because  they  were  short. 


In  vain  did  we  search  the  columns  of  two  New  York 
papers  last  Friday  for  an  account  of  the  meeting  and 
banquet  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
the  day  before.  Perhaps  they  are  not  interested  in 
[aper. 


Dr.  Baskerville  made  a  hit  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Technical  As.soeiation  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 
when  he  suggested  that  T.A.P.P.I.  means:  This  Asso- 
ciation protects  the  Paper  Industrj-.  He  wisely  avoid- 
ed mentioning  the  "Interests." 


The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Financial  Post, 
referred  to  last  week,  in  stating  that  newsprint  prices 
will  be  exhorbitant  when  Canada  controls  the  supply 
because  C.anadians  are  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
the  U.  S.,  forgets  that  most  of  the  paper  makers  who 
signed  the  agreement  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission were  Canadian  firms. 


THE  AMERICAN  CONVENTION. 

Because  of  lack  of  space  in  this  issui'  to  give  a  re- 
view of  the  conventions  of  pulp  and  paper  men  in 
New  York  last  week,  we  have  decided  to  make  an  ac- 
count of  this  very  interesting  affair  the  feature  of 
the  next  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 


BACK  NUMBERS  WANTED 

A  subscriber  of  the  Pulp  and  Pajicr  ^lagazine  is 
very  anxious  to  get  a  few  of  the  back  numbers  in  order 
to  complete  his  files.  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
will  be  glad  to  pay  25  cents  for  any  of  the  following: 

Index  for  Vol.  10,  rear  1912,  No.  12,  and  Index  for 
Vol.  IX,  1913,  No.  3  and  No.  23  for  Vol.  12,  1914. 
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"Are  young  college  men  good  material  to  make 
into  paper  makers?"  This  is  a  question  often  asked  and 
rarely  answered  satisfactorily  because  it  is  not  in  the 
first  instance  a  fair  and  proper  question  to  ask.  There 
is  no  inherent  reason  that  a  college  man  should  not 
make  a  good  paper  maker,  as  good  a  paper  maker 
as  any  other  kind  of  man,  a  ))oliceman.  for 
instance  or  a  United  States  Senator,  providing  the  lat- 
ter was  caught  young  enough.  There  are  of  course, 
certain  handicaps  common  to  college  men,  policemen 
and  Senators  that  tend  to  make  them  somewhat  con- 
ceited, more  inclined  to  boss  the  job  than  do  it.  I 
know  because  I  used  to  be  a  college  man  myself,  though 
I  have  not  yet  been  either  a  policeman  or  a  Senator. 
It  is  a  drawback  to  a  paper  maker  in  the  beginning  to 
be  a  college  man;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that;  a 
drawback  soon  overcome  by  a  chosen  few,  never  re- 
covered from  by  a  larger  number.  There  are  all  grades 
of  drawbacks  between  these  two  extreme  limits  each 
with  its  example  to  be  copied  or  avoided. 

If  a  college  man  can  once  get  over  the  mental  disease 
that  makes  him  think  he  is  a  better  man  than  his 
neighbor  who  has  not  been  to  collge,  that  makes  him 
too  lazy  or  fastidious  to  do  hard  work  and  properly 
learn  a  trade  or  a  business,  that  makes  him  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  something  he  can  learn  from 
every  human  being  be  he  ever  so  humble  and  poverty 
stricken,  then  and  then  only  is  he  fit  to  mingle  with 
other  men  who  are  not  college  men  and  learn  a  trade 
like  paper  making. 

As  the  years  go  Ity  he  will  find  that  the  mental 
training  he  got  at  college  will  give  him  an  advantage 
over  those  who  have  had  no  college  training.  This 
training  will  be,  so  to  speak,  a  handicap  in  his  favor 
in  the  race  of  life,  but  this  Jiaudicap  will  not  be  allowed 
him  at  the  start,  nor  can  he  judge  how  much  it  will 
amount  to  as  a  handicap.  At  the  end  of  the  race,  the 
handicaps  can  be  credited,  against  actual  time  con- 
sumed and  efforts  made,  so  that  the  winners  will  then 
judge  whether  they  have  put  forth  a  sufficient  effort 
to  win  the  prize,  or  whether  they  have  lagged  so  far 
liehind  their  fellows  that  their  handicap  has  been  so 
far  from  sufficieint  to  cancel  their  lack  of  energy  that  no 
prize  is  theirs.  In  spite  of  such  a  handicap  in  the  race 
of  life,,  how  many  college  men  fail,  how  many  even 
of  tliose  who  succeed  have  only  done  so  by  reason  of 
further  handicaps  given  them  by  friends  and  money. 

A  college  man  can  become  a  paper  maker  just  like, 
any  other  man  if  he  works  hard  enough  at  the  trade 
to  master  it.  Yet  there  is  something  infinitely  m.ore 
heroic  in  the  figure  of  the  man  who  wins  to  the  top 
without  handicaps  or  favors  given  by  college  or  re- 
lationship. Of  course,  no  college  man  can  expect  to 
escape  from  the  fact  that  he  has  been,  so  to  speak, 
unfairly  favored  by  circumstances  in  life's  race.  Real- 
ly fine  men  from  the  colleges  recognize  this  and  are 
duly  humble  and  grateful  to  fate. 

Will  a  college  man  make  a  good  paper  maker?  Not 
always!     Indeed   rarely!   but   when  he  does  he  is   an 


Note: — This  subject  is  open  for  discussion.  Person- 
ally we  believe  Mr.  Brassington  is  riglit  in  fiinda- 
mentals,  but  a  bit  emphatic  in  expression  in  places.— 
Editor. 


exceptionally  good  one.  Such  a  one,  however,  has 
never  even  thought  that  the  fact  that  he  was  a  college 
man  gave  him  an  excuse  to  shirk  any  duty  or  work, 
however  hard  or  distasteful.  These  chosen  ones  nev.-r 
hang  back,  they  are  the  first  "over  the  top"  at  the 
unaccustomed  and  disagreeable  job.  Their  compara- 
tively pampered  existence,  prior  to  learning  paper 
making,  may  be  a  physical  drawback  at  the  first,  but 
earnest  hard  work  will  always  repay  with  the  hard 
earned  interest  of  physical  health  and  strength. 

There  are  college  men  who  start  to  learn  paper- 
making,  who  expect  that  the  fact  they  have  been  to 
college  will  not  only  excuse  tliem  from  the  more  dis- 
agreeable tasks  liut  will  also,  without  great  effort  on 
their  part,  qualify  them  to  be  placed  in  authority 
over  their  fellow  workmen  before  they  are  able 
actually  to  exeell  them  in  efficiency  of  workmanship. 
Such  men  show  in  their  every  day  attitude  a  degener- 
ate pride  of  caste,  poorly  disguised  by  an  attempt  at 
good-fellowship,  which  at  its  best  is  palpably  an  offer 
of  the  base  alloy  of  patronizing  condescension  in  place 
of  the  precious  metal  of  brotherly  love  and  comrade- 
ship. 

There  is  no  class  of  men  who  are  more  willing  to  re- 
cognize genuine  merit,  more  willing  to  pay  due  homage 
to  real  ability,  more  quick  to  appreciate  a  real  manly 
man  than  the  paper  makers.  There  is  no  class  of  men 
who  can  as  surely  detect  spurious  ability,  who  can  so 
quickly  assay  the  false  coin  of  condescension,  who  are 
more  ready  to  resent  an  unjust  discrimination  in  pro- 
motion,  than  these   same   paper   makers. 

If  a  college  man  enters  a  paper  mill  with  the  inten- 
tion of  learning  to  become  a  paper  maker  he  should 
start  in  the  raw  material  end  and  work  his  way 
through  all  the  processes  like  any  apprentice.  His 
college  training  is  not  of  anj'  use  at  the  beginnmg, 
it  is  rather  a  drawback  at  the  first.  The  amount  of 
actual  damage  a  young  collegian  can  do  to  the  morale 
and  to  the  actual  physical  output  of  a  mill  b,v  coming 
in  late  to  work,  drivmg  his  own  automobile,  and  by  loaf- 
ing through  a  shiftless  eight  hours  is  almost  beyond  cal- 
culation. It  would  pay  such  a  mill  to  bribe  him  with 
a  large  salary  to  stay  at  home.  The  boy  who  works 
next  to  him  has  gotten  up  early,  has  had  a  hasty  and 
maybe  meagre  breakfast,  has  walked  possibly  a  mile  or 
so  to  work,  he  carries  a  cold  lunch,  and  depends  on  his 
personal  exertions  for  even  these  so  called  privileges. 
Such  a  boy  is  liable  to  be  fired  if  caught  loafing  by 
his  boss  and  yet  of  such  boj^s  have  come  the  master 
paper  makers  of  the  trade. 

When  such  a  college  man  as  described  in  the  above 
paragraph,  has  loafed  through  a  year  or  so  of  such  ill 
spent  training,  he  may  be  made  Mill  Superintendent, 
but  he  becomes  superintendent  only  in  name.  The 
quality  of  the  mill  output  always  deteriorates  and  the 
quantity  of  product  per  day  certainly  will  not  increase. 
He  can  never  command  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  the 
men  under  him,  because  they  can  see  through  all  his 
pretenses.  They  know  he  is  not  a  paper  maker.  He 
is  a  spurious  coin,  not  because  he  is  a  college  man, 
but  because  he  lacks  character,  and  character  is  not 
necessarily  given  by  college  life. 

It  is  character,  not  a  college  education,  that  dif- 
ferentiates  a   man  from  his   fellows,   that  places  his 
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maiiliuod  in  the  I'uret'roiit  agaiust  the  baekm-ouiKl  ol' 
the  baseness  of  the  lack  of  character  in  othcrx  The 
quality  of  loyalty  in  sei'vice  is  the  hall  mark  of 
character.  It  is  true  that  some  men  achieve  a  certain 
degree  of  financial  success  by  devious  and  comparative- 
ly crooked  methods,  but  no  main  yet  obtained  an  unearn- 
ed promotion  in  a  ])ai)er  iiiill  aud  received  the  loyal 
support  of  tiie  otiu'r  employees.  This  is  a  true  state- 
ment wiu'ther  he  be  college  bred  '.>r  not. 

The  question  "Are  young  college  men  good  material 
to  make  into  paper  makers?"  is  not  an  answerable 
question.  Paper  making  demands  industry  and  brains 
from  its  followers.  College  life  does  not  necessarily 
give  these  qualities  to  college  students.  A  college  man. 
as  in  the  case  of  a  policeman  or  of  a  Senator,  must 
have  character  enougii  to  develop  his  latent  qualities 
of  industry  and  intelligence  to  a  sufficient  degi-ee  to 
master  the  art  before  he  can'  become  a  good  paper 
maker  or  a  good  anything  else.  College  men  .still  ''iir- 
nish  recruits  for  the  ti'amps  fraternity  and  the  "saiul- 
wieh  board"  brigades  in  the  big  cities,  from  those 
among  their  number  who  lack  character  and  fixity 
of  i)urposc. 

In  the  words  of  the  Greeks,  there  are  soius  u\  >-l;iy 
and  souls  of  fire,  or  as  Kipling  puts  it,  tlieie  ai-i'  son^ 
of  Martha  and  .sons  of  Mary,  and  this  is  as  tnn'  nl 
the  colleges  as  of  the  world  outside  the  collci;i>s.  The 
soul  of  clay  when  it  emerges  from  college,  or  from 
any  other  place  that  may  endow  a  special  privilege, 
uplifts  its  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  ejaculates,  "Lord!  I 
•thank  Thee,  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are!"  The 
soul  of  mud  or  very  inferior  clay  will  not  even  be  this 
genuine,  but  will  keep  its  well  hidden  sense  of  superi- 
ority to  itself  and  try  to  fool  those  around  it  with 
a  pretence  of  brotherly  democracy.  Xeither  college 
life  nor  any  other  kind  of  life  ca  nfit  such  types  as 
these  to  be  worth  while  as  papermakers,  or  any  tiling 
else. 

The  soul  of  fire,  the  earnest,  truth-loving,  iiidus- 
tricnis  man  becomes  a  stronger  personality-  as  he  over- 
comes difficulty  after  difficulty.  The  greater  the  ob- 
stacles he  encounters  in  life,  the  greater  his  victories. 
A  special  assistance  like  a  college  training  is  used  by 
such  a  one  as  an  incentive  to  self-improvement.  Such 
men  are  the  leaders  of  the  human  race.  You  can  finil 
them  every  where.  1  believe  there  are  more  of  such 
men  alive  today  than  ever  before  in  history,  unassum- 
ing exce])t  when  a  question  of  principle  is  involved,  too 
honest  in  purpose  to  shirk  any  duty,  however  un- 
pleasant. A  college  training  to  such  a  one  is  a  gift 
from  the  gods,  to  be  used  to  the  uttermost  with  a  feel- 
ing of  humble  gratitude,  with  a  resolve  to  use  the 
benefits  accruing  from  it,  so  the  recipient  may  be  of 
use  and  service  to  those  who  have  not  been  similarly 
favored.  Such  men  as  these  make  good  paper  makers, 
or  make  good  wherever  they  fuiicti(Ui.  They  are  men 
who  have  determined  they  will  learn  to  do  something 
useful  and  do  it  well.  Whatever  may  be  in  store  for 
the  future,  or  whatever  may  happen  in  Ihe'present. 
they  at  least  will  deserve  the  food  they  eat  by  earning 
it  honorably. 

Men  of  this  type  reali.se  that  life  is  short.  They 
measure  and  map  (uit  its  possibilities.  They  know 
that  they  can  take  place  and  rank  as  they  wish,  if  they 
pay  the  price  in  honest  endeavor,  unflinchingly  and 
constantly  everv  day.  They  realize  they  must  fit  them- 
selves for  the  place  they  desire,  please  note  this  care- 
fully, "fit  themselves  for  the  place  they  desire.' 
They  use  their  opportunities  at   college  to  "fit   them- 


selves for  the  place  they  desire,"  they  do  not  expect 
college  to  fit  them  for  such  a  place  by  mere  fact  of 
being  there. 

Such  men  arc  earnest  men,  men  of  jmrpose.  They 
are  sane  enough  to  know  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
calculus,  or  a  grounding  in  chemistry,  or  a  knowledge 
of  mechanics  is  not  a  proof  that  they  can  excel  in 
paper  making,  without  learning  the  trade.  Men  of 
this  type  when  they  come  out  of  college  are  willing  to 
leani  from  the  practical  paper  maker,  to  sit  at  his 
feet  and  learn  paper  wi.sdom.  They  do  not  brand 
every  statement  made  by  the  pajicr  maker,  that  docs 
not  tally  witii  their  own  book  learning,  as  nonsense, 
and  due  to  the  practical  man's  prejudice,  they  are,  on 
the  contrary,  keenly  interested  and  anxious  to  prove 
if  jiossible,  that  the  paper  maker  is  right,  and  not 
wrong  in  his  judgment.  Such  men  write  the  books 
that  replace  the  ones  they  studied  in  their  youth. 

After  all  colleges  are  the  banks  of  the  brains  and  ex- 
perience of  the  race,  and  though  false  cheques  may  go 
through  occasionally,  they  always  come  back  dis- 
honored from  the  clearing  house  of  time,  if  there  is 
no  balance  of  truth  to  support  the  writing  of  the 
author. 

"Can  a  college  man  become  a  good  pa|)er  maker" 
is  a  question  that  is  not  asked  by  a  keen  thinker.  Pe- 
per  making  is  hard  work,  often  dii'ty,  laborious  work, 
the  trade  of  pa])er  making  is  not  learned  except  by 
actually  working  at  all  the  tasks  of  th'i  trade  for  a 
period  of  years.  College  men  are  trained  for  brain 
work,  not  for  physical  labor.  There  is  no  logical  con- 
nection between  college  life  and  r<'al  paper  making, 
yet,  if  a  college  man  really  works  at,  and  learns  the 
trade,  he  must  become  a  better  paper  makfi-  than  if 
he  had  not  been  to  college. 

(,'an  a  young  man  who  is  foiul  of  hard  work  be- 
come a  good  paper  maker  after  he  has  taken  a  college 
<:ourse?  This  is  a  clear-cut  question,  to  Avhieh  we  can 
answer,  "Yes!  if  you  give  him  jilcnty  of  time  he  will 
become  a  very  excellent  paper  maker,  a  better  on^  than 
if  he  hadiaot  been  to  college."  He  will  find  it  infinitely 
more  difficult  to  learn  the  trade  of  paper  making 
after  a  college  course,  if  he  thinks  his  college  course 
makes  him  a  better  man  than  his  fellow  workers,  than 
if  he  had  never  been  to  college.  His  mill  mates  would 
resent  such  a  mental  attitude  and  detect  its  existence, 
however  hard  he  might  try  to  hide  it,  and  as  a  result, 
he  would  lack  the  willing  help  and  information  they 
would  give  iiim  if  he  were  simply  human  and  not  col- 
lege bred.  Of  cour.se.  thousands  of  college  men  are  in- 
ten.sely  and  grandly  human,  but  then  some  have  tl 
lowed' their  humanity  to  be  sui>i)urated  and  destroyed 
by  the  poison  of  conceit. 

Human  nature  is  human  nature,  and  if  a  man  has 
learned  his  trade  by  years  of  hard  work  and  expects 
to  give  his  own  boy  or  his  neighbor's  boy  the  lilessert 
privilege  of  treading  the  same  road  through  hard 
work  to  earned  success,  he  naturally  resents  the  dap- 
per young  gentleman  who  expects  to  learn  paper  mak- 
ing without  seriously  detracting  from  the  beauty  of 
his  manicured  finger  nails.  Then  again  the  young  ap- 
prentice in  the  mifl  who  is  earnestly  trying  to  fit  him- 
self by  hard  work  for  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  mill,  because  of  his  hardly  acquired  knowledge 
of  paper  making,  when  lie  will  be,  say.  forty  years  of 
age,  he  .somehow  fails  to  recognize  the  justice  of  the 
claims  of  a  rival  from  college  wiio  expects  the  same 
position   at    thirty  b.'causc   he   knows  a   smattering   of 
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Latiu.  Iia*  aa  iiiipeilpct  kuowiedge  ut  liiglier  math- 
ematici?.  and  also  considers  any  real  experience  in  the 
making:  of  paper  a  purely  secondary  matter. 

The  prot'iindity  of  human  knowledge,  a.s  evidenced 
by  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  average  college 
graduate  is  not  overly  imposing  in  any  case.  There  is 
a  story  of  a  great  man,  studj-iug  botany,  who  found 
the  word  chlorophyll  defined  the  substance  that  makes 
the  leaves  green;  anxious  to  find  out  what  chlorophyll 
might  be,  he  looked  the  word  up  in  the  dictionary  and 
found  it  to  be  the  name  of  the  green  liquid  in  the 
veins  of  the  leaves.  A  large  proportion  of  hunmn 
knowledge  is  like  this:  it  is  parrot  knowledge.  Take 
from  the  average  college  man  the  names  of  things. 
and  he  has  often  no  knowledge  left. 

Now  the  practical  paper  maker  knows  a  great  many 
facts,  but  often  lacks  words  or  names  to  describe  tiiem. 
He  naturall.v  cannot  luiderstand  or  ajipreciate  the 
point  of  view  of  a  young  man  who  knows  a  great  many 
words  or  names  and  lacks  the  power  to  prove  their 
meaning  by  facts,  who  often  shows  indeed  a  woeful 
ignorance  about  facts.  Such  a  pajier  maker  argues, 
"Why  listen  to  a  discussion  on  cellulose  from  a  fellow 
who  can't  mend  a  belt  or  throw  a  clutch  in  properly, 
or  tell  one  shade  of  color  from  another?  Why  listen 
to  a  lecture  on  actinic  rays  from  a  chap  who  does  not 
know  how  to  correct  a  color  fault  in  the  paper?  Who 
cares  to  know  the  advantage  of  free  rosin  in  a  size 
told  by  one  who  cannot  tell  whether  the  paper  is  pro- 
perly sized  or  not  by  sight' and  touch?" 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  it  may  be  an  inherent 
right  of  man,  that  rewards  in  the  way  of  promotion, 
should  belong  exclusively  to  those  wlio  have  earned 
them  by  hard  honest  effort.  If  so,  then  the  ruling 
should  obtain  in  any  manufacturing  establishment, 
that  quality  and  quantity  of  service  in  the  art  in- 
volved, slnndd  be  an  essential  requisite  for  promotion 
in  that  art,' irrespective  of  previous  rank  and  advant 
ages. 

Can  three  or  four  years  of  college  training  take  the 
place  of  say  ten  years  of  practical  training  in  paper 
making?  Why  ask  this  question?  Why  not  demand 
an  answer  to  a  quei'v  as  to  whether  a  silk  hat  or  a  silk 
shirt  would  most  become  a  bare  legged  man.  This  is 
just  as  easy  to  answer,  just  as  logical,  but  gives  a  much 
greater  latitude  for  humor,  and  the  answer  might 
make  more  entertaining  reading. 


SAFETY   DEVICES— USE   THEM. 

Sometime  ago,  ;i  man  in  the  Grinder  room  in  using 
the  emery  wheel  to  grind  his  pick  neglected  to  se- 
cure a  pair  of  safety  goggles,  aiul  was  laid  off  for 
a  while  due  to  a  steel  splinter  lodging  in  his  eye. 

Some  weeks  ago  two  men  were  working  in  the  same 
Department,  breaking  up  an  old  grindstone.  An  as- 
sistant to  the  superintendent  told  them  to  Avear  gog- 
,  gles.  but  the  men  thought  otherwise  and  did  not  see 
the  why  of  this  good  advice. 

About  15  minutes  later  both  wore  safety  goggles,  but 
they  nearly  paid  dearly  for  their  attempt  to  disre- 
gard safety  rules.  A  piece  of  the  grindstone  hit  one 
of  the  men  near  the  eye  without,  however,  cutting  the 
skin. 

That  was  the  second  and  more  eloquent  warning 
the\-  received. 


AN  ORDER  AND  A  SALE. 

By  H  .\.  Franklin  in  Strathmore's  Scrits. 

You  take  an  order.  You  make  a  sale.  So  you  see 
ni  the  very  choice  of  the  verb  the  English  language 
characterizes  the  difference  between  an  order  and  a 
sale. 

In  tlic  mattei-  (.f  the  order  the  salesman  is  passive 
^the  customei-  is  active.  The  salesman  simply  takes 
wiiat   is  given. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  sale  the  salesman  is  active 
—he  gets  bu.sy — he  persuades— he  shows  values  and 
uses — lie  makes — he  produces. 

But,  having  produced,  he  finds  that  there  follows  the 
emotion  of  enjoyment— which  is  what  makes  work 
agreeable. 

And.  having  enjoyed  the  making  of  the  sale,  the 
salesman  is  vastly  enc(  uraged  to  further  making  of 
sales. 

And  that  's  \vh;it  makes  a  good  salesman. 

No  salesman  hesitates  to  take  an  order  ordinarily. 

But  a  good  salesman  wouldn't  take  an  order  for 
something  he  kncAv  was  to  be  put  iguorantly  to  a 
wrcnig  or  uneconomic  use,  without  a  protest. 

A  gootl  salesman  frequently  turns  an  order  into  a 
sale  because  he  knows  what  he  has  to  sell  and  to  what 
best  uses  the  different  articles  may  be  put. 

Therein  lies  the  secret  of  making  sales— the  uuder- 
standnig  of  your  goods,  plus  the  understanding  of 
the  customer's  needs,  and  the  proper  combination. 

Once  the  customer  understands  the  combination, 
the  salesman  will  make  the  sale  to  him  and  the  orders 
are   his   for   the   taking. 

The  sale  of  high  grade  papers  has  to  be  made. 

But  the  jjrofit  and  the  joy  therefrom,  and  the  value 
lo  the  final  user,  make  it  well  worth  while. 


SCANDINAVIAN  PRICES  OF  NEWSPRINT 

From  Scandinavian  sources  the  news  came  some 
weeks  ago  that  their  newsprint  quotations  would 
.lump  lo  £78  per  ton.  They  were  then  selling  at  £40 
odd  a  ton.  Scandinavian  quotations,  however,  for 
June  and  the  two  following  months  have  now  been 
ascertained.  They  are  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
M-oi'ld  shortage  and  quoting  14  cents  per  pound  for 
•June  delivery  and  15  to  15i/o  cents  per  pound  for 
August.  These  are  prices  in  London.  The  Scandin- 
avian mills  are  full  up  with  orders  for  some  months 
ahead,  and  for  the  delivery  of  these  orders  in  Englaind 
increa.sed  freight  charges  will  have  to  be  paid,  the 
tonnage  rate  having  been  advanced  considerably.  The 
insurance  rate,  however,  remains  unchanged.  '  With 
these  advanced  charges  against  Scandinavian  mills 
and  the  domestic  troubles  in  the  labor  world,  which 
are  not  settled  yet  and  which  are  imi)ending  produc- 
tion, their  prices  of  newsprint  and  other  paper  with- 
in the  next  two  months  should  be  studied  with  in- 
terest. The  paper  mill  owner  today  in  Britain  and 
Euroijc  is  in  a  difficult  position.  He  does  not  know 
what  the  morrow  has  in  store  for  him.  No  sooner  is  a 
rail-road  strike  settled,  than  the  mill  workers  kick  up 
rough  for  mor;>  wages  and  between  the  two  the  paper 
man  is  paying  heavily  for  pulp  and  trying  to  get  a  bit 
extra  for  his  finished  product. 


■'Danger  or  safety,  the  choice   is  yours,' 
Safety  League. 


^avs  the 


UNFAIR  EXCHANGE 

The  present  finanrdal  situation  gives  the  lie  to  the 
old  adage  tliat  Exchange  is  no  rohlierj-. — London 
Opinion. 
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A.  P.  &  P.  A  Endorse  Under- 
wood Resolution 

New  York,  April  15. — A  hint  that  retaliatory  meas- 
ures uiiirht  1)0  demanded  by  United  States  pulp  and 
pai)cr  interests  again.st  Canada  for  restriction.?  on  ex- 
portation of  pulpwood  was  contained  in  an  address  de- 
livered by  (ieorfje  W.  Sisson.  Jr.,  president  of  the  Am- 
erican Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  delivered  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  association  here  to-day. 

Deploring  intimations  from  Canada  that  export  of 
pulpwood  from  private  lands  might  be  curtailed,  Mr. 
Sisson  said :  . 

"Canadian  industry  must  have  coal.  Common  fair- 
ness indicates  that  access  to  raw  materials  needed 
should  not  be  denied  on  either  hand." 

Mr.  Sisson  said  that  prodigal  methods  in  United 
States  forests  and  paper  mills  have  brought  the  in- 
dustry and  the  consuming  public  in  this  country  face 
to  face  with  an  alarming  paper  shortage,  which  can 
be  remedied  only  by  adoption  of  a  comprehensive 
policy  of  forest  protection. 

In  the  course  of  his  survey  of  the  .situation,  Mr.  Sis- 
sou  said  the  demand  for  production  of  paper  was 
greater  than  ever  before,  but  that  owing 
to  the  "lowering  efficiency  of  labor"  the  recovery 
would  probably  be  "slow  and  painful." 

In  placing  the  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs  Presi- 
dent Sissons  paid  his  respects  to  Governmental  inter- 
ference a.s  follows: 

"To  ti-ace  the  causes  of  this  lowered  efficiency 
would  point  us,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  disastrous 
effect  of  Governmental  control  of  or  interference  with 
industry.  1  directed  your  attention  a  year  ago  to  the 
astounding  spectacle  of  federalized  control  of  idulustry 
which  we  had  witnessed  during  the  war  period,  and 
which  we  have  found  those  in  charge  so  very  loath  to 
give  up.  It  is  well  in  this  time  of  reconstruction  and 
readjustment,  to  again  remind  ourselves  of  certain 
fundamentals  which  cannot  be  ignored  without  danger 
or,  indeed  actual  disaster  to  not  only  industry,  but 
to  our  Government  itself." 

Trade  from  Canada. 

With  reference  to  the  interference  with  the  natural 
flow  of  trade  from  Canada,  Mr.  Sisson  said : 

"A  factor  having  direct  and  most  important  bearing 
on  the  future  raw  material  supply  for  American  pulp 
and  paper  mills  is  the  attitude  of  Canada  in  prohibit- 
ing the  export  of  pulp  wood  from  leased  Crown  lands 
even  where  these  leases  were  purchased  years  ago  in 
good  faith  by  American  manufacturers. 

"Common  fairness  indicates  that  access  to  raw  ma- 
terials needed  should  not  be  denied  on  either  side,  and 
a  restrictive  policy  in  excess  of  what  is  fairly  neces- 
sary for  national  requirements  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  co-operative  spirit  which  must  hereafter  rule  in  in- 
ternal relations." 

Critical    Situation. 
A    letter    to    the    association    from    E.    T.    Meredith, 
secretary   of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  said   the 
pulp  and  paper  situation  "is  the  most  critical  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States." 

"Our  demands  for  newsprint  increased  very  uni- 
formly from  569,000  tons  in  1?99,  to  1,760,000  tons  in 
1919,"   Mr.  Meredith  said. 

"The  most  disturbing  phase  of  the  matter  is  that 
ten  years  ago,  when  the  development  of  our  industry 
stopped,   the   United    States   was   practically   self-sup- 


poi'ting  in  newsprint  production.  Today  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  other  countries  for  the  equivalent  of 
fwo-tliirds  of  the  puli)vvood,  pulp  or  new.sprint  which 
goes  into  American  new.spapers.  Our  newsprint  in- 
dustry is  concentrated  largely  in  New  England,  New 
York  and  the  Lake  states.  I  am  told  that  60  per 
cent  of  the  pulp  and  paper  concerns  in  New  York  have 
no  stumpage  of  their  own,  and  that  le.ss  than  five 
have  enough  timberland  for  future  continuous  opera- 
tion." 

The  letter  .said  a  fundamental  question  in  connection 
with  the  industry  was  the  permanent  supply  of  raw 
materials  through  the  protection  of  forestry  in  both 
the  ca.st  and  west. 

Forest  Protection. 

Legislation  for  a  national  forest  policy  in  order  to 
promote  reforestation,  which  is  regarded  as  essential 
for  the  paper  industry,  was  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee on   forest  conservation. 

General  recommendations  for  a  national  forest 
policy,  to  be  co-ordinated  with  state  legislation,  in- 
clude: jjernianent  annual  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
to  be  applied  only  where  the  states  co-operate;  annual 
appropriation  of  .I^SOO.OOO  for  forest  surgery  and  land 
cla.ssification :  permanent  annual  appropriation  of  $1.- 
000.000  to  actjuire  land  .suitable  for  timber  crrowine; 
and  permanent  annual  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for 
forest  planting  operations  in  national   forests. 

Other  recommendations  include  addin?  to  federal 
forest  holdings  until  their  total  is  200,000.000  acres:  a 
permanent  appropriation  for  forest  research  and  in- 
vestigation, and  extension  of  the  Farm  Loan  Act  to 
include  loans  for  not  more  than  50  years  for  the  em- 
ployment of  mea.sures  designed  to  promote  timber 
growing. 

State  legislation  was  urged  for  the  establishment  of 
conservation  commissions  and  for  the  classification  of 
land.s  so  that  water  supplv.  forest  life  and  mountains 
suitable  for  parks  would  be  nroteeted  and  the  rest  of 
the  forest  land   be   made   available   for  timber. 

The  committee  also  favored  systems  of  state  taxa- 
tion that  would  promote  private  ownership  of  forest 
lard  and  state  assistance  in  private  reforesting  opera- 
tions. 

INTERESTING  PULPWOOD  CASE. 

La.st  week  for  the  first  time  in  years  there  was  busi- 
ness here  for  the  County  Judge  in  the  Division  Court. 
A  case  which  attracted  quite  an  audience  and  which 
may  have  a  far-reaching  affect  on  the  pulpwood  in- 
dustry in  this  section  was  on  for  trial. 

James  Howard  of  Grattan  sold  to  IT.  Kutsehke  & 
Son,  through  their  agent,  Adolphe  Miller,  two  cars  of 
peeled  poplar  pulpwood  at.  as  he  alleged.  $12  per 
cord.  Kutsehke  &  Son  claimed  some  seven  cords  of 
the  wood  as  per  measurement  at  its  destination — the 
^lountain  Lumber  Co.  in  New  York  State — where  the 
measurement  was  actually  to  be  made  and  such  meas- 
urement to  be  final,  was  too  small — under  3^/^  inches 
at  the  small  end,  and  Kutsehke  claimed  Howard  had 
been  paid  all  he  was  entitled  to.  Howard's  measure- 
ment^n6  cords  in  the  two  cars — was  accepted  by  the 
Judge  as  correct,  and  there  was  no  proof  of  small 
wood,  so  that  clinched  the  case  for  Howard.  On  the 
strength  of  all  the  evidence  His  Honor  decided  that 
Kutsehke  &  Son  were  at  fault  and  .iudgment  was  giv- 
en against  them  for  the  full  amount  of  the  claim. 
$100,  dismissed  the  claim  against  Miller  and  adjudged 
Kutschkee  &  Son  liable  for  all  costs. 
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I  have  been  asked  to  read  a  paper  on  Accident  Pre- 
vention in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  This  is  rather 
a  large  order  as  accident  prevention  has  so  many 
angles  that  to  cover  the  whole  ground  would  not  be 
possible  in  the  time  at  my  disposal.  Furthermore,  my 
first  hand  knowledge  refers  only  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills  in  Ontario  and  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  un- 
der tlie  circumstances  to  confine  raj-  remarks  to  what 
is  being  done  in  these  mills. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  accidet.it  prevention  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  and  I  hope  we  will  hear  a  lot 
more  very  soon.  What  has  led  to  this  interest?  Some 
people  think  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Euroi)eau  war, 
but  this  is  hardly  correct.  Long  before  tlie  war  start- 
ed an  uneasy  feeling  arose  in  industry,  that  all  was 
not  well,  iuternally.  Strikes  and  limitation  of  output 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Strikes  are  oftentimes 
justified,  but  limitatif.ti  of  output  in  my  opinion,  can 
never  be  justified.  The  uneasy  feeling  was  not  con- 
fined to  employers,  the  same  feeling  was  beginning 
to  cause  thinking  employees  to  ask  the  question — 
Why  all  this  distrust  and  disagreement?  This  cjues- 
tioning  attitude  creditalile  to  both  sides  was  fostered 
by  leading  articles  in  the  newspapers  pointing  out  the 
loss  to  the  country  as  a  whole  caused  by  internal  strife 
and  emphasizing  the  benefit  to  be  obtained  from  mut- 
ual trust  and  a  give  and  take  policy. 

About  this  time  Workmen's  Compensation  came 
within  the  realm  of  practical  politics,  and  the  feeling 
already  awakened  helped  the  passage  of  the  Work- 
men's Compcusation  Act  through  the  legislature.  The 
passing  of  this  Act  was  the  first  real  step  taken  to 
clear  up  at  least  some  of  the  misunderstandings  be- 
tween employer  and  employee,  and  marked  the  dawn 
of  a  better  daj'  in  Industry.  The  Act  may  not  be 
perfect  as  it  stands  today,  l)ut  it  is  an  honest  effort 
to  deal  justly  with  both  employer  and  employee.  Previ- 
ous to  the  passing  of  this  Act  all  claims  for  compen- 
satioi.i  for  accidents  were  made  under  Common  Law 
and  in  serious  cases  the  claims  were  usually  opposed 
by  Insurance  Companies  who  had  taken  on  employ- 
er's risk  insurance.  In  the  event  of  the  Insurance 
Compan}^  being  able  to  prove  eontributary  negligence, 
little  or  no  compaisation  was  awarded  the  injured 
party.  Besides  being  an  expensive  and  uncertain 
method  of  procedure  the  ability  to  appear  on  the  part 
of  the  Insurance  Companies  who  had  funds  at  their 
disposal,  against  the  inability  of  the  injured  or-  liis 
dependents  to  procure  funds  to  cover  legal  expenses, 
resulted  iu  many  cases  of  gross  injustice.  Many  just 
claims  for  compensation  for  accidents,  sometimes 
caused  by  unprotected  machinery,  never  received  com- 
pensation of  any  kind  on  the  ground  that  sucli  hazards 
were  accepted  by  the  employee  on  entering  the  ser- 
vices of  the  company.  On  the  other  hand  many  cases 
of  malingering  received  compensation  through  the 
agency  of  shyster  lawyers  whose  importunities  often 
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forced  a  payment  from  employers  who  would  rather 
pay  a  species  of  blackmail  than  go  to  court.  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  has  done  away  with  all 
injustices  of  this  nature,  and  as  the  Government  hand- 
les the  business  itself,  insurance  companies  are  elim- 
itiiated.  Under  this  Act  no  matter  how,  when  or  where 
an  employee  is  injured  while  executing  the  duties  of 
his  emploj-ment,  he  is  entitled  to  compensation.  You 
are  probably  all  familiar  with  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  so  I  will  not  dwell  on  it,  further  than 
to  say  that  one  provision  at  least  appealed  strongly 
to  and  was  early  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry — I  refer  to  the  provision  whereby 
tlie  employers  in  the  industry  have  the  right  to  form 
themselves  into  an  association  and  appoint  an  expert 
to  carry  on  an  active  accident  prevention  campaign. 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  situation  and  after  en- 
haustive  study  of  the  experience  of  other  countries, 
the  pulp  aiad  paper  industry  decided  that  something 
more  than  the  guarding  of  machinery  was  required  if 
the  liest  i-esults  were  to  be  obtained.  A  study  of  ac- 
cident statistics  shoM-ed  than  more  than  20  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  accidents  were  due  to  unguarded  machin- 
ery, and  the  question  arose  as  to  how  to  deal  with 
the  other  80  per  cent.  It  was  realized  that  while  the 
employer  could  take  care  of  accidents  due  to  exposed 
gears,  etc.,  little  or  no  progress  could  be  made  along 
other  lines  without  the  whole  hearted  co-operation  of 
the  nietii  in  the  mill.  An  organization  has  now  been 
in  operation  for  four  years  working  educationally  and 
has  secured  the  co-operation  of  a  large  percentage  of 
employees.  The  progress  made  has  justified  tlie  early 
conception  of  the  directors  of  the  Association  and 
proved  that  the  efforts  of  the  association  were  along 
the  right  lines. 

Idea  of  Co-operation  a  "New  One". 

The  first  year  was  devoted  to  missionary  work 
among  the  employers  and  with  few  exceptions  the  em- 
ployers proved  readily  accessible  and  not  difficult  to 
convince  when  the  full  scope  of  the  plan  was  ex- 
plained. Missionary  work  among  the  men  in  the  mill 
was  also  taken  up  and  converts  were  made  almost  from 
the  start,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  younger 
element  treated  the  whole  idea  as  a  huge  joke.  A 
few  serious  accidents  made  use  of  as  object  lessons 
soon  dispelled  tlie  joke  idea,  but  some  still  hang 
back.  By  judicious  enquiries  and  conversations  with 
men  whose  confidence  had  been  secured,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  hanging  back  was  caused  by  a  feeling  of 
distrust.  This  feeling  of  distrust,  one  might  call  it 
the  residue  of  former  strife,  was  the  most  difficult 
to  overcome.  One  could  feel  while  talking  to  the  men 
that  while  they  admitted  a  desire  to  co-operate  they 
hesitated  because  they  were  all  the  time  looking  for 
ulterior  ni(jti\'es  and  wondering  what  new  scheme 
was  being  put  over  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  manage- 
ment. The  idea  of  co-operation  between  the  manage- 
ment and  the  men  was  new  and  it  took  a  long  time 
Ijefore  the  men  were  really  convinced  there  was  noth- 
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iiig  ill  the  l)acU{;n'ii'Hl   wliic-li   would   hitcr   lie   usimI   to 
tlieir  disadvantage. 

The  question  will  naturally  present  itself— what  is 
to  be  fraiiied  hy  an  ediieational  campaign?  I  will 
try  to  answer  the  (piestioii.  1.  Reduction  in  accidents. 
2."lleduetion  in  lost  time  due  to  injury.  3.  Reduction 
in  labor  turnover.  4.  And  most  important  of  all  the 
establishment  of  a  bond  union  and  iiiulual  respect 
between  employer  and  employee. 

1.  Statistics  covering  a  period  of  years  have  conclus- 
ively proved  that  aceidents  can  be  reduced  by  organ- 
ized effort.  Our  experience  in  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry of  Ontario  bears  this  out,  and  I  think  similar 
results  have  been  shown  in  the  mills  located  in  other 
provinces.  1  have  here  a  chart  classifying  all  accidents 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  in 
Ontario  during  the  year  1917,  1918  and  1919.  The 
records  for  1917,  however,  are  not  ((uite  accurate,  as 
many  accidents  were  not  reported,  so  that  for  comjiar- 
ison  purposes  we  can  only  deal  with  1918  and  1919. 
The  chart  includes  all  aceidents  involving  lost  time  of 
one-half  day  or  more,  whether  such  accidents  were 
compensatable  or  not.  During  1918  each  full  year 
worker  in  the  industry  lost  2.63  days  owing  to  dis- 
ability resulting  from  accident.  Last  year  this  figure 
was  reduced  to  1.99  days  or  a  reduction  of  24.3  per 
cckit. 

2.  Reduction  in  Lost  Time  Due  to  Injury.  Anyone 
who  has  been  responsible  for  Ihe  i)ractical  manage- 
ment of  a  mill  or  factory  will  admit  from  jiersonal 
experience,  that  the  loss  of  time  due  to  accidents  is 
a  factor  to  be  studied  and  reduced.  Where  machinery 
is  used,  a  minor  accident  means  that  the  machine  in 
(juestou  stands  idle  while  the  operator  goes  to  the 
first  aid  room  to  report  and  have  the  injury  dressed. 
This  may  seem  a  small  item  but  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  time  thus  lost  makes  quite  a  big  figure.  In  the 
case  of  a  major  accident,  where  a  man  is  incapacitated 
for  some  weeks,  there  is  the  loss  due  to  training  of  a 
temporary  man  to  fill  his  place.  But  the  greatest 
loss  of  all  is  when  an  employee  is  fatally  injured.  In 
such  a  case  there  is  bound  to  be  almost  a  complete 
(tessation  of  work  by  fellow  employees  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  victim.  A  certain  Mumber  will 
drop  their  work  to  give  aid  and  will  remain  with  the 

injured  man  until  he  is  removed  to  the  hospital 

somefimes  accompanied  by  one  or  two  of  his  friends. 
After  the  removal  of  the  victim,  there  will  be  further 
interruption  to  the  work  owing  to  the  witnesses  of 
the  accident  discussing  among  themselves  and  with 
others  the  details  of  the  occurrence.  FoUowii.ig  this, 
much  time  and  energy  is  expended  officially  in  in- 
vestigation, interviewing  witnesses,  examining  con- 
ditions, etc.,  and  in  the  event  of  an  inquest  the  attend- 
adice  of  all  officials  directly  or  even  remotely  respon- 
sible for  the  occurrence.  A  value  can  be  ])ut  on  all 
these  interruptions  and  when  such  figures  are  com- 
piled the  total  will  be  astonishingly  high  even  when 
the  reduction  of  output  is  not  taken  into  consider- 
ation. 

Speaking  of  losses  due  to  accidents,  let  me  tell  yon 
of  aw  accident  that  once  came  under  my  own  obser- 
vation. Not  long  ago.  1  met  the  superintendent  of  a 
))lant  in  which  a  fatal  accident  took  i)lace.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  I  put  the  (|uestion:  What  do 
you  consider  this  accident  cost  you.  irrespective  of 
compensation?  (expecting  him  to  mi».ition  a  sum  of  a 
few   hundred    dollars   at    the   outside).      Imagine   my 


astonishment,  when  he  said,  "About  $1,000"".  Asked  to 
explain,  he  said  the  accident  happened  at  9  o"clock  in 
the  morning,  and  owing  to  the  unsettling  of  the  other 
employees,  the  output  of  the  plant  fell  to  practically 
r.iotliing  for  that  day.  Two  days  later  the  plant  shut 
down  for  the  funeral,  all  wages  being  paid  by  the 
company  as  usual.  Thus  the  services  of  200  men  for 
practically  two  whole  days  was  the  price  this  Com- 
pany paid  for  that  one  accident.  The  superintendent 
did  not  over-estimate  when  he  placed  the  figure 
around  $1,000. 

3.  Reduction  in  labor  turnover.  .Safety  organizing 
really  meaiiis  constructive  work  for  industrial  better- 
ment, with  the  main  pur|)ose  of  promoting  a  sound 
body,  a  clear  eye  and  brain,  and  a  clean  standard  of 
living.  Such  a  movement  aims  at  jireventing  men  from 
being  injured,  it  precludes  poverty,  suffering  and  des- 
titution in  the  families,  it  helps  to  prevent  injury  of  one 
employee  by  another  by  eareles.sness  oi-  thoughtless- 
ness, it  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  guarding  physical 
hazards,  so  that  emi)loyees  do  not  feel  that  their  lives 
may  be  snuffed  out  if  they  are  not  constantly  on  guard 
to  keep  away  from  moving  belts,  flywheels  or  open 
gearing.  Employees  are  intensely  human  and  Avill 
seek  employment,  will  remain  with  and  speak  well  of 
the  companies  offering  the  best  employment  con- 
ditions, and  showing  the  greatest  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare. 

4.  Establishing  a  bond  of  union  and  mutual  respect 
between  the  employer  and  employee.  There  has  never 
been  a  movement  in  the  history  of  industr.v  that  has 
done  so  much  to  bring  employer  and  employee  to- 
gether on  a  common  platform  as  has  the  Safety  Move- 
ment. The  formation  of  popularly  elected  committees 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  influences  to  bring  this  about. 
Whet.i  representatives  of  the  employees  sit  in  Commit- 
tee with  representatives  of  the  management,  each 
learns  the  view])oiiit  of  the  other.  The  feeling  of  re- 
straint passes  awa.v  and  questions  are  'discussed  freeh- 
and openly.  Meetings  such  as  these  ((uickly  briiur 
each  side  to  realize  that  the  other  fellow  is  not  such 
a  bad  sort  after  all. 

The  means  adoi)ted  by  the  Association  must  of  ne-es- 
sity  vary  as  the  men  employed  are  not  all  of  the  same 
class.  The  grades  run  from  technically  trained  men 
to  da.v  laborers,  and  sometimes  the  latter  are  not  even 
familiar  with  the  English  language.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  priMcijial  means  used  to  stimulate  in- 
terest among  emiiloyees : — 

(1)  Safeguarding  physical  hazards. 

(2)  Teaching  English  to  foreigi.iers. 

(3)  Improving   lighting   in   buildings   and   yard. 

(4)  Advocating  pure  drinking  water  in  mills  (in- 
dividual cups  or  bubblers). 

(5)  Issuing  books  containing  Safety   instructions. 

(6)  Placiiag  of  bulletin  boards  in  each  dejiartment.  on 

which  are  posted  regularly  bulletins  depicting 
the  causes  and  results  of  accidents. 

(7)  Exhibiting   at    meetings   of   employees   specially 

prepared  Safety  film.s.  and  giving  short  lectures 
of  Safety  topics. 

(8)  Arranging   matinees   for   School    children    to   see 

Safety  films,  and  encouraging  essay  competitions 
for  prizes  among  the  children  <ri  what  the  pic- 
tures taught  them.        r 

(9)  Designing  and  distributing  Safety  Calendars. 
(10)   Education — encouraging     attendance     at     niglit 

schools. 
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(11)  Formation  of  Safety  Coiiiniiltoes. 

(12)  Visits  to  all  I\lills  and  by  persinial  contact  arovis- 

ing  the  iiaterest  of  the  management  as  well  as 
of  the  men. 
As  well  as  above,  means  are  taken  to  stimnlate  in- 
terest  among .  employers.     I   may   say   that   in   some 
oases  the  employers  need  the  stimulant  mixed  just  as 
hot  and  strong  as  the  law  allows. 

The  office  of  the  Secretary  also  distributes : — 

1.  Comparative  monthly  stati.sties  showing  the  pos- 
ition of  each  mill  in  comparison  with  other  mills 
in  the  province. 

2.  Charts  issued  aliinually  classifying  all  accidents 
during  the  year. 

3.  Letters  commenting  on  accidents  which  might 
have  been  avoided. 

I  do  not  intend  to  elaborate  all  the  methods  I  have 
mentioned,  but  merely  to  touch  on  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal ones. 

First  Step  is  to  Safeguard  Hazards. 

Safeguarding  jihysical  hazards,  for  instance,  is  im- 
portant, and  this  must  be  the  first  step  taliein.  There 
would  be  no  use  in  asking  men  to  l)e  careful,  if  glaring 
cases  of  unguarded  belts  or  gears  were  left  to  trap 
the  unwary.  Safeguarding  of  hazards  must  be  done 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  show  sincerity  on  tlie 
part  of  the  employer. 

What  has  brought  the  best  results  so  fai'  lias  been 
the  exhibiting  of  Safety  films  to  the  emplo.yees.  The 
usual  procedure  is  to  secure  the  use  of  a  ])icture 
theatre  in  a  mill  toMiii,  issue  tickets  to  employees 
a  week  in  advance  for  the  evening  show,  and  invite 
the  school  children  to  a  matinee.  Men  on  the  night 
shift  often  attend  the  matinee  with  the  diildren.  Meet- 
ings such  as  these  are  always  well  attended  ut.ul  Safety 
films  such  as  "The  House  that  Jack  Built",  "The  Man 
he  might  Have  Been",  "The  Crime  of  Carelessness", 
etc.,  are  followed  intentl.y.  An  interval  is  arranged  for 
during  which  a  short  talk  on  Safety  Topics  is  given.  Last 
year  ten  meetings  were  held  at  different  i)oints  and 
invariabl.y  the  accommodati(».i  was  taxed  to  tlie  limit. 
In  some  cases  repeated  shows  iiad  to  be  given  to  take 
care  of  those  anxious,  to  see  the  pictures,  who  had 
not,  owing  to  the  crowd,  been  able  to  secure  admit- 
tance. After  viewing  pictures  such  as  I  have  referred 
to,  the  audience  is  usually  in  a  receptive  frame  of  minS 
during  the  interval  t.iid  listen  attentively  to  anything 
said  from  the  iilatform.  These  intervals  are  great  (tp- 
portunities  for  a  speaker  to  push  home  forcefuU.v  the 
lessons  depicted  on  the  screen. 

As  a  result  of  some  such  meetings  an  intensive  ef- 
fort was  made  in  three  mills,  employing  on  an  average 
2250  people,  to  reduce  accidents.  A  date  was  set  for 
a  "No  accident  week"  during  which  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  create  a  record  of  no  accidents  in 
each  of  the  mills.  The  week  selected  was  from  Aug- 
ust 4th  to  9th,  the  same  date  being  set  for  all  three 
mills  itii  order  to  create  a  friendly  rivalry  among  them. 
During  the  few  weeks  to  elapse  before  the  opening 
day  of  the  fateful  week  arrived,  various  means  were 
taken  to  secure  publicity  throughout  the  mills.  The 
date  was  announced  in  every  issue  of  the  Mill  per- 
iodical, interesting  articles  were  written  bearing  on 
the  subject  and  putting  it  up  to  everyone  in  the  mills 
to  see  that  the  mill,  with  which  he  was  connected,  pas- 
sed through  the  week  without  an  accident  of  any  kind. 
Inside  the  mills,  signs  were  placed  in  every  depart- 
ment urging  the  men  to  be  particularly  careful  for 
that  week.    Red  colored  triangles  were  given  the  eni- 


ployees  to  wear  on  their  overalls  as  reminders  of  the 
"No    accident    week".  Large    cards    were    placed 

in  each  department,  with  space  left  for  the  names  of 
those  imjured  during  the  week.  There  was  also  a 
large  sign  printed  on  cotton  placed  above  the  entrance 
gate  referring  to  the  Safety  Week,  and  asking  the 
co-operation  of  everyone  to  make  it  a  success. 

The  results  were  magnificent.  At  the  close  of  the 
week  two  of  the  mills  had  a  clean  record,  not  having 
had  an  accident  of  auy  kind,  but  one  employee  in 
the  third  mill  spoiled  an  otherwise  perfect  record. 
One  of  the  emplo.yees  pla.ying  ball  in  the  machine 
room,  in  defiance  of  all  rules  and  regulations,  reached 
his  hand  into  the  winders  to  recover  the  ball  which  had 
lodged  there.  His  fingers  were  caught  and  rather 
badly  crushed,  and  he  lost  ten  days  as  the  result.  That 
such  an  accidetit,  caused  li.\'  misbehavior,  siiould  have 
lia]>i)ened  was  very  regrettable,  but  much  more  to  be 
deplored  M^as  the  callous  indifference  of  this  youth 
towards  the  success  of  the  campaign  in  which  his 
fellow  employees  showed  so  much  interest.  The  re- 
markable success  of  the  experiment  in  the  mills  re- 
ferred to  shows  what  can  be  accomplished  in  pre- 
venting accidents  when  all  pull  together. 
Seriously  Humorous. 

In  this  serious  business  of  accident  preventitti,  one 
occassionall.v  meets  with  an  accident  combining  both 
humor  and  tragedy.  After  an  exhibition  of  Safety 
pictures  in  a  Safety  Rally  held  in  one  of  the  mill 
towns  in  Ontario,  I  was  staniding  at  the  door  watching 
the  audience  disperse  and  overheard  a  couple  talking 
of  the  meeting.  Th  wife  remarked  to  the  husband, 
"John  you  will  need  to  be  more  careful  now  of  the 
way  you  throw  matches  around,  .von  might  set  the 
house  on  fire  some  day."  "Yes,"  replied  .lolin,  "I 
will  be  more  careful,  and  you  will  need  to  stop  light- 
ing the  fire  with  coal  oil."  "Indeed  I  wciri't",  re- 
plied the  lady,  "I  have  been  starting  the  fire  with 
coal  oil  for  twenty  years  and  never  had  an  accident 
yet."  This  woman  was  a  convert  to  safety,  as  it 
affected  the  actions  of  other  people,  but  as  far  as  she 
was  concerned,  it  would  probably  t^ake  the  setting  of 
her  clother  on  fire  to  convince  her. 

As  a  means  of  keeping  alive  the  interest  in  acci- 
dent prevention  all  the  year  round,  a  good  word  should 
be  said  of  the  excellent  service  of  bulletins  issued  by 
the  Ontario  Safet.y  League.  In  nearly  every  mill  in 
Ontario  a  Bulletin  Board  in  every  department  is  looked 
(jn  as  essential,  and  when  these  boards  are  takrrii  care 
of  and  the  bulletins  changed  regularly,  they  are  a 
constant  source  of  interest.  It  is  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  secure  new  material  every  week  for  such  bul- 
letins, and  the  members  of  the  Ontario  Safety  League 
could  with  very  little  trouble  to  themselves  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  League  and  other  members 
thereof  if  they  would  send  particulars  or  procure 
[ihotographs  of  accidents  that  may  have  occurred  tii 
their  plants.  Photos,  such  as  these  when  prepared  in 
bulletin  form,  may  be  the  means  of  preventing  simibii' 
accidents  in  other  plants. 

The  distribution  of  Safety  calendars  at  New  Year 
time  we  found  to  appeal  strongly  to  both  the  men  and 
the  families,  especially  if  the  illustrations  are  of  a 
practical  nature  and  treated  humorously.  Calendars, 
.sui'h  as  I  have  described,  are  taken  home  and  studied 
and  create  an  interest  in  Safety  among  the  whole  fam- 
ily. At  the  ^nd  of  each  month  when  a  page  is  turned 
over  a  new  lesson  in  Safety  is  exposed  to  the  gaze 
of  members  of  the  family,  and  so  on  from  raoiito  to 
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inoiitli.  Ill  iill  the  mills  when  tlie  caleiul.ir  itleii 
was  taken  up  the  deniaiul  far  exceeded  the  stipplv . 
The  calendar  issued  for  1920  brought  in  more  letters 
of  congratulation  than  anything  we  have  produced 
in  the  past. 

Education  an  Important  Factor. 

1  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  Education  aud 
what  is  being  done  along  this  line  by  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  The  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation came  to  the  conclusion  some  years  ago  that 
the  better  educated  employees  are,  as  a  whole,  the 
more  efficient  they  will  be,  and  the  more  efficient  em- 
ph.yees  are,  the  less  liability  to  accident.  Workiiifr 
along  these  lines  a  committee  on  Education  was  ap- 
appointed;  this  committee  on  investigation  found  there 
was  not  a  text  book  in  existence  covering  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  as  a  whole.  Realizing  that  little 
or  nothing  could  be  done  without  up-to-date  text 
books,  the  committee  recommended  that  a  fund  be 
started  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  compiling  (^f  such  text 
books.  The  Association  took  up  the  matter  and  il 
speaks  volumes  for  the  industry,  that  all  the  mills 
in  the  Association  backed  up  the  proposition  and  the 
money  was  immediately  forthcoming.  About  this 
time,  as  a  Committee  of  the  Technical  Association  in 
the  United  States  was  busy  along  the  same  lines,  it 
was  thouglit  advisable  that  the  two  Committees  work 
together  so  that  the  method  of  education  in  the  in- 
dustry in  Canada  and  the  United  States  would  be 
the  same,  and  as  the  field  covered  would  be  so  much 
larger,  the  cost  would  be  proportionately  reduced.  A 
fund  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  has  been  rsiised  from 
the  mills  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  be  used 
in  the  production  of  a  set  of  text  books.  These  books, 
when  they  are  finished,  will  be  suitable  for  Class  or 
Corresponcjenee   instruction. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  touch  on.  as  T  feel  T  have 
already  taxed  your  patience,  is  Plant  Safety  Organ 
izing. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  maxim:  "Tf  you  want 
anyone  to  take  an  interest  in  a  movement,  give  him 
something  to  do."  Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  for- 
mation of  Plant  Safety  Committees,  popularly  elected, 
will  do  much  to  reduce  the  annual  toll  of  accidents. 
Tn  the  large  mills  T  advocate  a  Committee  in  each 
Department  responsible  foi-  the  coiiditictis  in  their  own 
department.  Also  a  Central  Committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  management  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Departmental  Committees.  The  Chairmen  of 
the  Departmental  Committees  being  members  of  the 
Central  Committee,  binds  all  the  Committees  together. 
Inspections  are  made  periodically  of  the  whole  plant, 
and  the  report  considered  by  the  Central  Committee, 
who  have  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  man- 
agement, to  order  hazards  to  be  safeguarded.  AIT 
suggestions  are  passed  on  by  the  Central  Committee, 
and  adopted  or  discarded.  In  the  event  of  a  sugges- 
tion not  being  adopted  a  good  and  sufficient  reason 
must  be  given,  and  the  letter  stating  the  ob.iection 
sent  to  tile  cmi)loyee  making;  the  suggestion.  When  a 
suggestion  is  adopted  .  a  letter  of  commendation  and 
thanks  is  sent  to  the  employee  responsible  for  the  sug- 
gestion. This  is  merely  the  skeleton  of  a  plan  which  wc 
have  found  to  work  extremely  well  in  the  mills.  Com- 
mittee men  take  real  interest  in  the  work  ai.ul  are  sin- 
cere in  their  efforts  to  spread  the  gospel. 


The  whole  success  of  Safety  work  is  bound  up  in  the 
successful  study  of  the  personnel.  The  study  of  the 
personnel  in  auy  mill  is  most  interesting  and  for  the 
Safety  Engineer  absolutely  essential. 


NEWSPRINT  WORKERS  GET  20  p    c.  RAISE 

The  newsprint  pa|)er  situation  will  not  he  hampered 
by  strikes  of  workmen,  it  was  announced  last  week 
after  a  conference  in  New  York  between  union  repre- 
sentatives and  eleven  of  the  largest  newsprint  manu- 
facturing companies  of  the  country.  .1.  T.  Carey,  of 
Albany,  president  of  the  Inteiiiational  Brotherhood  of 
Paper  Makers,  accepted  a  20  per  cent  advance  in 
wages  for  the  workers,  as  did  representatives  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper 
Mill  Workers,  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Sta- 
tionary Firemen  and  Oilers,  and  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Millwrights. 

The  firms  represented  were  the  De  Grasse  Paper 
Company,  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  Minnesota  and  Ontario 
Paper  Company,  Northwest  Paper  Company,  St.  Regis 
Paper  Company,  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 
High  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  International 
Paper  Company,  Taggarts  Paper  Company,  Tidewater 
Paper  Mills  Companj-,  and  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper 
Corporation.  It  was  said  these  firms  have  an  output 
of  more  than  .'},000  tons  of  newsprint  paper  daily,  and 
that  all  are  running  on  full  time.  E.  B.  ]\Iurray,  of 
the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corporation,  presided  at 
the  conference. 


MURRAY  BAY  PULP  CO.  INCORPORATED. 

Quebec,  April  18. — Pulp  aud  paper  mills  are  "grow- 
ing" out  of  the  bush  in  Quebec  province,  and  district 
thick  and  fast  nowadays,  and  the  latest  addition  to  the 
paper-producing  industry  in  the  province  is  the  Mur- 
ray Bay  Power  and  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  was  granted 
provincial    letters   patent    on   Saturday. 

The  company's  capital  will  be  initially  of  $750,000 
aud  its  head  offices  will  be  located  at  Murray  Bay. 
countv  of  Charlevoix. 


Shipments  of  newsprint  from  The  Ocean  Falls  plant 
of  the  Pacific  Mills  to  Winnipeg  are  becoming  a  week- 
ly occurrence  now.  This  Company  js  still  running  on 
seven  day  time,  and  Ocean  Falls  is  becoming  rpiite 
a  port.  All  kinds  and  sizes  of  vessels  are  reporting 
there  from  a  small  fishing  craft  to  trans-pacific  steam- 
ers which  call  to  get  loads  for  Australia  aud  the 
Orient. 

Powell  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  are  filling  more 
than  their  usual  number  of  orders  for  Canadian  news- 
papers. These  two  British  Columbia  mills  are  doing 
their  big  share  to  help  out  the  newsprint  situation 
in  Western  Canada.  W^estern  Canada  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  successors  to  the  Rainy  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
have  now  removed  their  headquarters  to  the  plant  at 
P6rt  Mallon,  B.  C.  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
expects  to  have  a  complete  report  on  this  re-organiz- 
ation at  an  early  date. 


LOG-DRIVER   DROWNED. 

Fredericton,  N.B.,  .\pril  17. — Win.slow  Thomas,  aged 
22,  of  ]McNutt's  ;Millls,  York  county,  wa.s  drowned  la.st 
evening,  while  engaged  on  log  driving  operations  on 
the  Tay  stream  which  empties  into  the  Nashwaak 
river.  He  was  employed  on  operations  for  FVaser 
Companies,  and  his  body  has  not  been  recovered, 
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Material  Handling  in  a  Paper  Mill 


Labor  Saving  Equipment  of 
\\y    IIKN'HV   .1     KDSA 
'  ( 'out  iinii'il    t'l'diii 
Lime  Handling. 

The  linii'  for  llic  lileach  plant  is  stored  on  tlie  lliird 
floor  the  the  bleach  ])uilding'  so  that  it  is  readily  ae- 
'I'ssible  for  use.  For  liandling  the  lime  from  tlie  rail- 
road cars  up  to  the  storage  room  there  is  a  vertieal 
elevator  and  a  horizontal  distributing  eonveyor  which 
was  located  above  the  roof,  1o  get  over  the  top  of  the 
l)iiis  so  that  they  could  be  filled  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible depth,  and  so  that  the  lime  could  be  spread  out 
better  in  the  storage  room  by  using  2-way  chutes 
at  the  discharge  points.  These  chutes  deliver  a  little 
May  out  on  each  side  of  the  conveyor,  thereby  maUint; 
H  wider  pile  with  the  peaks  of  the  pile  close  up  uucUt 
the  roof  of  each  chute.  Figures  12  and  13  shuw 
1  lie  stoi'age  room  and  machinery  arrangement. 

Since  the  lime  contains  some  large  lumps  which  arc 
rather  hard,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  put  a  grat- 
ing over  the  feeder  hopper  instead  of  nuiking  tiie 
conveyor  equipment  large  enough  to  luuidle  tlie  largest 
lumps.  This  grating  has  G-inch  openings  and  any  lumps 
which  do  not  go  througii  must  be  liroken  Ijy  the  attend- 
ant.   An  apron  feeder  is  also  lu-oxided  underneath  the 
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-<liouts  which  deliver  to  the  storage.  .\  Miigie  Ti/o  li.p. 
motor  drives  the  tliree  nuichiiies,  this  motor  being  con 
nected  liy  the  necessary  reducing  gearing  and  chain 
drive  to  the  head  shaft  of  the  elevator  and  the  fool 
shaft  of  the  conveyor,  and  the  apron  fee(K>r  being  con- 
nected to  the  elevator  foot  shaft. 

Salt  Handling. 

The  salt  for  the  bleach  plant  is  stored  in  a  groninl 
floor  room  in  a  building  adjoining  the  l)leach  buildinji' 
To  get  salt  into  the  storage  room  there  is  a  short 
single  strand  elevator  (ui  the  outside  of  the  bnildinu 
wall  and  two  screw  conveyors  which  extend  througii 
the  wall  and  run  along  tuiderneath  the  eeilinji.  This 
efficient  arrangement  is  sjiovvn  in  Figure  14.  Tlie 
salt  is  unloaded  from  the  box  cars  by  wheelbarrows 
and  liaiid  shoveling  and  delivered  to  the  feeding  hopjier 
at  the  foot  of  the  elevator.  The  buckets  of  the  ele- 
\atoi'  take  it  up  and  deliver  it  to  either  vnn  of  tlie  dis- 
tributing screws  which  take  it  into  the  buildiiiff  and 
discharge  it  through  gates  at  intervals  itnto  the  stor- 
age room.     The  elevator  is  a  single  chain  machine  of 
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feeding    lioj)))er   lo    feed    the    hijie    i-ej;nlai-|y    lo   tin'    foot  || enl  rif  iit;;d    diseli;ir;ie    type   jnd    has   a    rapacity    of 

of  the  elevator,   since   it    is   not    a    f|-ce-flo\\  in;:'    niateiial  :J0   |,,iis   per   JKrnr.      It    is  entirely   enclosed    in   a   corruii- 

and  the  lumps  would   tend   li>  Jain  and   be   hai'd  1(i   pii-U  aled   iron    l!ou>iiiL;'  and   the   feeding-   liop|ier   is  arran.ei'd 

up  by   the  elevator  unless   \'ct\   v,"^\i]iiv\\  .  and   even   the  i,,  swinii   up  to  i:ive   more  clearance  alongside  the  I'ail- 

(i-incli     lnni|)s    re(piire    good    si/.ed     biiekets    to    liaiulle  n,ad   ears   when    i  he  elevator  is   not    in   use.     The  screw 

them.      .\    dipiible    strand    elevator    was    used    with     III-  eoiixi'wns    ar<'    l'_'    inches    in    dianieter.    ami    the   fliii'hts 

inch    Imckets   allaehed    between    two   strands    of   el-aiii.  are    inadi'   of    ini;dt    iron    instead   of   steel    to   avoid   cor 

'I'hi'   speed    of    the    uiacliine    is   110    fi>el     per    iiiiniHe    and  rosioii    as    far    as    p.issiblc.      This    cipiipinent     is    drneii 

ihe   capacity  L'O  l(Uis   per  hour.  by   a    ."")   Ii.p.    motor. 

The    distributing    flijiht    conveyor    is    also    a    double  When  the  salt  is  rc(piired  for  use  it   has  to  be  taken 

-irand    iiiacliine   to   handle   the    luiiips      properly,      two  up  to  the  third  floor  of  the  bleach   plant   building  and 

-1  rands  of  malleable  iron   r(dler  c-haiii   beiii;:'   used    with  delivered   to  the  satiirators.      Ki^iure    14  also  shows  the 

1(1  by  (J-iiicli   steel    fliehts  attached    between   the   chains  ((uivey in.ii    ecpiipnuMil    for    handlinji    the   salt   from    the 

at   •_'2-inch    intervals.        These   flights     ])ush     the      lime  storan'c  to  t  he  saturators  and  the  screw  con veyor  alone- 

along  in   a   steel   trough   and   it  is  discharged    thi-.uioli  the   wall  above  the  third   fhxu'   is  shown   in  Figur(>   1.". 

-liding  <j:ates  in  the  bottom  of  the  trouyh  to  the  I'-way  This   rc<daitnin,ii-  ei|uipnicnt    includes   a    screw   conveviu- 
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■  icross  till'  cutl  of  tlie  salt  stor.ific  i-onm  .|u>.l  jilinvf 
Hie  rioor  level,  a  vertical  elevatur  to  take  the  salt  up 
to  the  third  floor  ami  the  screw  conveyor  along  the 
wall  above  the  third  floor,  for  delivering:  to  tiie  sat- 
iirator.  The  salt  that  is  stored  near  the  end  of  tlu 
storage  room  can  lie  shovelled  directly  into  tiie  tirs'. 
screw  conveyoi  and  this  eonvexor  discharges  it  direct- 
ly into  the  fool  of  the  elevator.  Wlien  the  salt  near 
the  end  of  the  room  is  used  np  it  is  wheeled  in  wlieel- 
liarrows  from  fai-thei'  hack.  The  screw  conveyors  for 
this  i)art  of  the  e(piipment  are  similar  to  the  two  screws 
previously  des<-ril)ed,  and  the  elevator  is  of  the. same 
type  as  the  first  elevator  but  much  higher.  The  caji- 
acity  of  the  reclaiming  equipment  is  only  eight  tmis 
l)er  hour  since  this  is  about  as  fast  as  it  can  l)e  con 
veniently   loaded    from    storage. 

The  Boiler  Plant. 

The  boiler  room  is  arranged  according  to  modern 
jiractiee  with  seven  ToO  li.]).  Kdgenioor  boilers  set  in 
batteries  of  two  and  each  ei|uii)i)ed  with  Wetzel  stok- 
ers.    Figure  l(i  shows  the  general  arrangement. 

A  "lOO-ton  o\ei-head  iiin  is  provided  for  the  coal  with 
spouts  from  the  bin  to  the  stoker  magazines  through 
which  the  coal  feeds  by  gravity.  A  Peck  i)ivoted 
bucket  carrier  is  the  nuiiu  conveyor  for  lioth  the  coal 
and  ashes,  this  machine  following  a  I'ectangular  jiatli 
with  the  upjter  run  above  tiie  coal  bin,  and  the  lower 
in  a  trench  underneath  the  boiler  room  floor  and  idose 
in  front  of  the  ash  i)its,  so  that  the  ashes  can  be  raked 
or  shoveled  out  of  the  pits     and     delivered     directly 


tliroiigh  grating  into  the  carriei'  b\ickets.  For  (lis- 
pos'iig  of  the  ashes  is  a  small  overhead  steel  bin  out- 
side the  boiler  house  as  shown  in  Fig.  Ui.  The  bin  holds 
about  10  tons  of  ashes,  and  is  arranged  to  deliver  to 
carls.  To  get  the  ashes  out  to  this  bin  there  is  a 
double  straiul  drag  (diaiu  ashes  eouveyor  for  trans- 
ferring from  the  Peck  Carrier  to  the  bin,  or  to  a  spout 
leading  to  the  lailroad  cars  standing  on  a  trestle  along- 
side the  bin.  The  ashes  can,  therefore,  be  delivered 
either  directly  to  railroad  cai's  or  to  the  small  over- 
head bin  and  then  to  carts.  To  provide  additional 
ashes  storgae  to  take  care  of  the  large  amount  made 
each  day.  aiul  nuike  it  |)ossible  to  load  a  I'ailroad  car 
(piickly  without  having  it  stand  long  on  the  railroad 
siding,  the  centre  section  of  the  coal  bin  opposite  the 
stack  was  jiartitioned  off  for  ashes,  tliereby  making 
the  ashes  bin  of  a  capacity  of  i)0  tons.  The  ashes  are 
put  into  this  bin  until  it  is  desired  to  load  them  into 
the  railroad  car.  then  they  are  fed  back  to  the  lower 
run  of  the  Peck  cai'rier,  l)y  means  of  chutes,  and  the 
carrier  and  drag  chain  conveyor  handle  ami  deliver 
them   to   the   railroad    I'ar^. 

Coal  Handling  Equipment. 
The  coal  is  unloaded  from  the  railroad  cars  at  about 
till'  centre  of  the  boiler  room  into  a  10-foot  6-incli 
s(|uare  track  hopper  hung  underneath  the  trestle 
stringers.  Tiiis  track  hopper  is  fitted  with  a  reeip- 
roi'ating   feeder   which   delixt'rs   the   co;il    to      a      'J-roll 
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15.      SCREW'     C(.)NVKYOR    AU).Vi;    WALL    AROVE    FlilST 
I'LOOR    OF    BLUACH     PLANT     Kt)K     DKLIVERLNG 
SALT  TO    .SATURATORS. 
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<Tusher,  crusliiuj!;'  to  a  size  ol'  al)oiit  4  iucli  iuul  uiitler. 
After  the  coal  passes  through  the  enisher  it  is  handled 
l».v  a  short,  double-strand  flight  conveyor  across  td 
the  lower  riui  of  the  Peck  carrier  buckets,  these  buck- 
ets then  taking  it  up  and  distributing  it  in.  the  over- 
head coal  bin.  The  overhead  coal  bin  is  of  the  stand- 
ai-d  steel  suspension  bunker  type,  with  the  weight  car- 
ried by  girders  along  the  upper  edge,  tliese  girders 
being  supported  by  steel  columns.  The  outside  ashes 
liin  is  circular  in  shape  with  a  sloping  roof  and  ho])- 
pe»ed  bottom.  The  body  is  9  feet  in  diameter,  the 
(■\lindrical  part  beiug  5  feet  liigh  and  the  conical  part 
extending  2  feet  6  inches  below  the  cylinder.  It  is 
sui)ported  on  steel  angle  posts  resting  o/;i  concrete 
foundation. 

The  Peck  carrier  is  a  standard  24  x  24-inch  machine 
with  malleable  iron  buckets  and  chain  link.s-.  The 
rJiain  joints  are  fitted  with  case  hardened  steel  busli- 
ings  and  high  carbon  steel  pins,  to  give  large  bearing 
surface  and  low  bearing  pressure  and  bring  the  wear 
on  .small  parts  or  wear  resisting  materials,  that  can  be 
i-cnewed  at  comparativel}'  small  expense  when  they 
do   become   Mnrii.     The  rollers  travel  on  16-pound  T- 
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rails  on  tlie  horizontal  runs  and  are  guided  between 
double  T-rails  on  both  sides  in  the  vertical  runs.  The 
Iniekets  are  hung  on  through  rods  fitted  to  extensions 
(pf  the  inside  chain  links  and,  on  account  of  this  method 
I  if  attaeliment,  they  lap  and  unlap  automatically  at 
all  the  turns  so  tliat  thej'  always  keep  their  load  carry- 
ing position  except  when  tilted  by  the  dumper. 

The  bearings  of  the  lower  turns  are  carried  b>' 
'•ast-iron  stands  bolted  to  the  concrete  foundations  and 
the  bearings  of  the  upper  turns  are  supported  on  steel 
ifames  carried  l)y  tiie  bin  and  tlie  building  walls.  Tlic 
driving  group,  including  tlie  motor  and  coiuiter  shafts. 
is  carried  on  cast-iron  stands  which  make  a  seU'-cmi- 
lained  unit  of  tiiis  grou]),  ami  insure  |)roper  alignmeiU 
of  shafts  and  meshing  gears.  The  duiiiper  foi-  tilting 
1  he  buckets  is  moved  along  on  separate  16-])ound  T- 
rails  over  the  bin.  When  it  is  moved  in  the  direction 
of  travel  of  the  buckets  it  is  pushed  along  by  theni: 
and  when  it  is  moved  in  the  op])ositc  direction  it  is 
imlled  along  by  a  small  wire  cidile  which  is  woui.id 
u['  on  a  iKUKl-oiicratcd  dnnn.     This  carriei-  travels  at 


a  speed  of  onl.\'  40  feet  per  minute  aiul  has  a  caiiacity 
of  40  tons  of  coal  per  hour  or  an  equivalent  \idnmc 
of   ashes. 

Wet  Pulp  Handling  Equipment. 

l'"or  handling  the  indj)  from  the  wet  machines  to 
three  bleachers  in  an  adjoining  room  there  is  a  sel 
of  belt  conveyors  shown  in  Figure  17,  all  of  which 
arc  18  inches  wide  woven  belt  machines.  Two  of  these 
run  along  the  wall  in  front  of  the  wet  machines  so 
that  the  ))ulp  is  delivered  to  them  from  these  machines. 
These  conveyors  deliver  to  two  other  belts  extending 
through  the  wall  anil  running  above  the  bleachers  to 
the  ceidre  one.  If  the  pulp  is  to  be  delivered  to  the 
centre  bleacher  it  drops  off  the  end  of  one  of  the  belts 
from  the  wet  machine  room  directly  into  this  bleacher. 
It  it  is  to  be  delivered  to  either  of  the  outside  bleachers 
it  is  tlelivered,  l)y  means  of  chutes,  to  either  one  or  two 
reversible  belt  conveyors  extending  to  the  outside 
bleachers.  These  belts  are  nut  in  one  direction  in 
oi'der  that  they  may  deliver  to  one  of  the  outside 
bleachers  and  are  reversed  to  deliver  to  the  other  out- 
side bleacher.  These  six  belts  are  all  driven  from  a 
71/2  h.  p.  back-geared  motor  which  is  eontaected  to  the 
various  machines  by  means  of  belt  di-ives  with  the 
necessary     (•i)M!i'er';''afls,      l)e\cl      ;.:(',-i  I'i  nu'      and      chain 


drives.  Friction  clut(thes  are  provided  foi'  Ihrowing 
the  various  machines  into  or  out  of  operation.  Ir.  ad- 
dition to  this  belt  conveyor  equipment  there  are  two 
long  belt  conveyors  like  that  in  Figure  liS.  run 
ning  over  the  roofs  of  some  of  the  buildings  and 
through  others  to  take  the  pulp  to  another  bleacher 
in  a  distant  building.  This  transfer  could  have  been 
a(M-omplished  by  a  single  bell  conveyor,  except  that  it 
was  necessary  to  go  around  the  corjier,  so  that  the  con- 
veyor had  to  be  broken  at  this  point  and  made  into  two, 
one  of  them  lO.j-feet  centres  and  the  otiiei'  180-feet 
centres.  These  machines  have  30-in(;h  rubber  Ixdts 
I'linning  over  simple,  straight-faced  idlers  at  iiiter-vals. 
They  are  driven  by  a  7',L'  li-  ]>■  motor  coinu'clcd  to 
the  head  shaft  of  one  of  the  conveyors  by  means  id' 
sjjur  gears  and  an  intermediate  countershaft,  the  two 
conveyors  being  connected  together  at  the  jmiction 
jjoint  by  means  of  angle  and  spui-  gears  and  a  chain 
drive. 

Dry  Pulp  Conveyors. 

The  two  e(|ni|)nieiits  for  handling  dvy  pul|)  as  shown 
i}i   Figure   19    are    exact     duplicates     of     each     ■it her, 
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ciu-li  III'  them  iiii-lildiiiii  one  i-.iii\c\  <ir  iilidiil  14-)'cc1  ri'ii 
fcrs  witli  a  4-r<'cf  (iiiiclics  Imrizi  t.ital  Iciifrtli  at  the  fciol 
and  a  9-t'in!t  (l-iiicli  Iciijrtli  indiiii'd  at  an  aiifrlc  of  al)(Uit 
tiO  tk'tjn-o.s,  niu-  lu)lcliiii>-(iii\\ii  cKiivi-yoi-  !)-lVi-t  ti-iii>-li«'s 
i-ciitros  to  hold  the  imlp  U)v  slidiiiR  liack  on  tlic  iii- 
i-liiio  ittid  one  22-IVi-l  icntn-s  liori/ontal  .-ouve^or 
over  the  hIeaclHMs.  These  belts  sue  all  24  inches  vide, 
the  belt  for  tlK-  inelned  niai-hine  siidinjr  :Monfr  on 
hoards  on  tlie  i-arryiti};-  inn.  and  the  belt  of  tlic  hoii 
zoiital  maeliine  over  tlie  bleai-her  travelinjr  over 
straight  faced  idlers  on  iiotli  the  carrying  and  return 
runs.  The  ])nlp  is  loadeil  on  the  short  horizontal  i)art 
of  the  inclined  machine  and  travels  to  where  the 
belt  runs  aronnd  a  pulley  and  starts  to  ascend  the 
iiH'line.  At  this  point  the  holding  down  belt  traveling 
at  the  same  speed  as  the  inclined  machine  passes  around 
a  turn  pulley,  so  that  tlie  pul))  passes  in  nnderneatii 
the  holding-down  l)elt  and  is  held  between  the  two 
l)elts  as  it  travels  up  tlie  incline.  At  the  top  of  the 
incline  it  is  discharged  over  the  liead  pulley  to  the 
centre  of  the  horizontal  conveyor  over  the  bleachers 
and  is  discharged  at  cither  end  of  this  belt  to  tlie 
bleachers.  These  conveyors  operate  at  a  vpccl  of 
!)0  feet    per   niinule. 
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Black  Ash  Handling. 


Ill  rechiiiiiing  the  soda  from  llie  si)eiit  cooking 
li(|Uor  it  is  first  evajjorated  and  the  residue  is  burned 
in  rotary  kilns  so  that  it  comes  out  as  black  ash.  or 
sodium  carbonate  and  charcoal.  As  the  black  ash 
falls  out  of  the  votaries,  it  drops  into  a  31  feet  6  in<-hes 
■•eutres  drag  chain  coiive.\ ur  set  at  an  angle  of  15 
degrees.  This  drag  chain  pushes  tiie  Idack  ash  along 
in  a  .steel  trough  until  it  is  discharged  over  the  eiul 
into  a  steel  hopper  and  tiie  chain  returns  over  idler 
rollers.  The  hopper  acts  as  a  storage  reservoir  Ww 
a  certain  amount  of  black  ash. 

.At  the  bottom  of  this  hopper  there  is  a  spout  and 
gate  which  delixeis  the  material  to  an  inclined  i)aii 
conveyor  with  overlai>ping  steel  |)ans  as  shown  in 
Figure  20.  These  pans  are  made  of  No.  10  steel  and 
are  12  inches  long,  16  inches  wide  and  4  inches  deep. 
They  are  attached  to  a  single  strand  of  malleable  iron 
pill  I'hain  and  ever.v  other  pan  is  fitted  with  two  4-incli 
diameter  single  flanged  enclosed  oiling  rollers  which 
travel  on  angle  iron  tracks  on  liotli  the  cai-rying  and 
return  runs,  thus  sujiporting  the  weight  of  the  con- 
veyor and  the  material  in  the  pans.  This  conve.vor 
is  incliued  at  an  angle  of  about  38  degrees  and  is 
enclosed   ill    a    No.    12  steel   casing   whieli    also   serves 


lo  support  the  track  angles.  .\l  ihc  upper  end  tlie 
conve.Ndr  delivers  to  another  steel  hopper  with  a  gate 
and  rotating  spout  underneath,  this  spoilt  being  ai- 
ranged  to  deliver  to  any  one  of  the  four  bins.  The 
speed  of  this  conveyor  is  65  feet  per  minute  and  ii 
has  a  capacity  of  600  ciil)ic  feet  per  hour.  Both  the 
drag  chain  conve.vor  and  the  i)an  conveyor  are  driv«i.i 
from  line  shafts  with  siiitalile  (dutches  for  throwing 
them  in  or  out.  Since  the  pan  (MUiveyor  e.xtends  be- 
low the  water  level,  the  foot  end  is  undosed  in  a  steel 
tank  made  of  8^H  inch  steel  plate  with  steel  angle  stif- 
fening. The  general  arrangement  of  the  black  ash 
haiiilliii^  ('(piipmn.it  as  shown  iji  Figure  20. 
Truck  Haul. 
As  the  level  of  the  shipping  room  floor  is  below  ili>' 
level  of  the  platform  for  loading  railroad  ears,  it  is 
necessary  to  truck  the  cases  of  paper  up  an  incline, 
and  since  this  has  been  found  to  be  very  hard  work 
for  the  truckmen,  a  chain  haul  was  iiisialled  to  push 
the  trucks  as  shown  in  Figure  21.  This  haul  is  40  feet 
centres  and   inclined   at   an   atiigle  of  aSouf    ")  degi'ees. 
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It  eon.sists  of  a  single  strand  of  malleable  iron  chain 
with  ]iusliers  at  intervals  of  3  feet,  these  pusher.s  en- 
gaging with  the  axles  of  the  trucks  and  pushing  them 
up  while  the  truckmen  hold  the  handles.  The  eliain 
slides  along  at  a  rate  of  60  feet  per  minute  in  a  steel 
channel  on  the  pushing  run  and  it  slides  back  on 
flat  iron  tracks  supported  by  wooden  stringers  iu  a 
concrete  trench  underneath  the  floor.  This  machine 
is  driven  by  a  3  h.  p.  motor  dii'ect  connected  to  the 
head  shaft  by  means  of  sptir  gearing  with  two  interme<l- 
iate  countershafts,  and  is  capable  of  handling  l\y 
trucks  weighing  850  pounds  each  at  one  time.  It  has 
proved  to  he  a  great  help  in  the  slii|i))ing  depart 
ment. 

(To  be  continued. 

NEW  PULP  MILL  FOR  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

1!.  .\.  .lodrey  i-  IniililiuL;  a  laill  .ii  W.'jfville,  N.S.. 
for  the  iiianufacture  of  groundwood  pulji.  It  is  plan 
ned  at  the  start  to  in.stall  one  33-in.  grinder,  which, 
it  is  understood,  will  be  furnished  b\-  the  ("hicotitiuii 
t^ompany.  A  dam  has  already  been  built  to  provide 
electricity  tVu-  the  coinnuinity,  and  a  600  ILP.  tur- 
bine is  being  in.stalled  for  the  pulp  milh  Briti.sli  in- 
terests are  said  to  have  lontraeted   for  the  output. 
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Col.  Ray's  Half  Century  of 
Faithful  Service 

Fifty  years  of  eoiitiiiuous  faitlifiil  service  with  the 
firm  of  Price  Brothers,  was  the  occasion  of  a  splendid 
iiuuiifestation  of  esteem  hy  his  former  enijjloyers  and 
his  many  friends  tendered  to  Col.  Walter  J.  Riy,  in  the 
course  of  a  banquet  at  which  he  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  Garrison  Club  at  Quebec,  last  week. 

Col.  Ray  was  presented  with  a  beautifully  engraved 
silver  salver  and  a  cheque  for  a  handsome  amount  and 
was  the  object  of  very  flattering  remarks  by  several 
of  the  principal  speakers  of  the  evening. 

The  banquet  had  been  very  carefully  prepared  and 
(he  service  was  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  When 
the  good  things  provided  for  the  sustenance  and  de- 
light of  the  guests  had  been  disposed  of  and  cigars 
and  cigarettes  had  been  lighted,  the  health  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  was  proposed  by  Sir  William  Price 
and  loyally  honored  by  all  present. 

Sir  William  then  proposed  the  toast  of  "Our  Guest." 
He  first  referred  to  the  great  honor  and  pleasure  he 
had  last  August  when  he  had  presided  at  a  banquet 
and  celebration  in  Kenogami,  when  the  centenary  of 
the  firm  of  Price  Brothers  &  Co.  had  been  observed. 
The  present  occasion,  said  Sir  William,  was  no  less  a- 
greeable  and  pleasant  to  him  as  they  were  gathered  to- 
gether to  celebrate  the  half  centuiy  long  association 
of  their  old  friend  the  Colonel  with  the  firm.  Sir 
William  then  remai-ked  that  it  was  scarcely  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  past  record  of  a  man  who  had  faithfully 
served  the  same  company  and  maintained  the  very 
best  of  relations  with  all  its  members  for  such  a  long 
time.  The  sole  fact  of  remaining  with  the  same  com- 
liination  for  over  fifty  years  was  sufficifnit  proof 
that  he  possessed  qualities  and  aptitudes  that  were 
not  generall}'  found  in  the  average  employee. 

Colonel  Ray,  continued  Sir  William,  had  not  only 
served  the  Price  Brothers  Company  faithfully  duting 
those  many  years,  but  he  had  also  always  taken  a 
very  keen  interest  in  military  mattei's  and  sports.  He 
had  attained  the  command  of  the  good  old  I'egiment, 
the  Eighth  Royal  Rifles  several  years  ago,  and  it  might 
be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  hero  of  the  evening 
was  really  the  "militai-y  father"  of  such  well  known 
local  military  men  as  General  Turner  and  Watson. 

A  great  admirer  and  follower  of  all  kinds  of  manly 
sports.  Col.  Ray  had  always  given  athletes  his  best  at- 
tention and  study.  In  spite  of  his  years,  Sir  William 
was  sure  that  the  Colonel  could  still  allow  man.v  young 
men  a  good  start  on  a  long  walk  and  beat  them.  He 
had  made  a  name  for  himself  in  many  other  forms  of 
sport  or  athletics. 

Dealing  witli  the  aetual  coiiiiertion  of  the  guest  of  hon- 
or with  the  firm.  Sir  William  remarked  he  owed  Col.  Ray 
a  great  deal  for  the  instructions  and  lessons  he  had 
received  from  him  when  he  had  himself  had  entered 
the  firm  and  it  had  been  a  great  pride  for  him  to  have 
such  men  associated  w^ith  him  for  so  many  years  in 
business.  He  mentioned  another  old  employee  of  the 
comi)any,  Mr.  Eugene  Tremblay,  -who  had  been  with 
the  ffrm  for  the  past  fifty-one  years,  grandfathers, 
fathers,  sons,  and  grandsons  had  sei-ved  with  the  com- 
pany and  Sir  William  expressed  the  hope  that  the  sons 
of  the  younger  men  present  would  continue  those 
splendid'  traditions  in  the  future.  The  speaker  then 
expressed  the  joy  at  seeing  so  many  of  his  old  friends 
roniMl  him  on  this  occasion  and  so  many  of  the  Col- 


onel's friends  gatliered  to  do  him  Imiioi-  and  express 
their  affection  and  esteem. 

In  conclusion  Sir  William  stated  it  M'as  a  very  great 
honor  indeed  for  him  to  be  allowed  to  preside  at  such 
a  function  and  he  had  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the 
guest  of  honor  of  tlie  evening  with  a  small  token  of 
gratitude  and  esteem  as  a  slight  proof  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  company  for  his  many  years  of  loyal  .service. 
As  a  further  mark  of  affection  Sir  William  said  they 
were  happy  to  be  able  to  present  him  with  a  hand- 
some cheque. 

Sir  William  then  called  upon  those  present  to  drink 
the  health  of  the  guest  of  honor  and  this  was  honored 
with  tJie  greatest  enthusiasm,  the  whole  attendance 
joining  in  the  singing  of  "For  He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fel- 
low^" 

In  reply  Col.   Ray  spoke  as  follows:— 

"All  that  I  can  say  is  that  the  past  fifty  years  have 
been  the  happiest  of  my  life,  and  that  the  knowledge 
that  I  was  in  the  employ  of  gentleman  pratically  tells 
the  tale,  and  has  always  been  the  great  incentive  to 
put  forth  my  best  effort  in  the  interest  of  the  firm 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  in  almost  every 
capacity;  sharing  the  responsibility  of  management 
in  days  when  it  was  not  all  plain  sailing.  Few  people, 
and  certainly  not  the  public  in  general,  realize  how 
unremunerative  were  the  wide.spread  operations,  of 
the  firm  until  recent  years.  I  have  seen  almost  as  much 
money  lost,  as  has  been  made,  unavoidably,  tenacious- 
ly and  peristently,  attempting  to  develop  the  Sague- 
nay  and  North  Shore,  East  of  Quebec;  in  the  face  of 
annual  deficits  which  wiped  out,  the  occasional  profits 
of  our  operations  on  the  South  Shore.  If  the  firm  did 
carry  on  in  the  face  of  adverse  results  it  was  due  to 
the  parental  interest  of  the  employer  in  the  employee, 
and  I  may  add  to  the  affectionate  regard  all  the  work- 
ers entertained  for  the  Price  family,  and  not  without 
reason,  as  ledger  upon  ledger  of  bad  and  doubtful 
debts  at  our  different  mills  could  testify.  Sordid  mo- 
tives, however,  played  but  a  small  part  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  esteem  in  which  without  exception,  every 
member  of  the  family  was  held:  the  charm  of  manner 
and  consideration  of  everyone  alike  commanded  in- 
stant respect. 

Then  as  soon  as  we  began  to  tie  up  both  ends  of 
lumber,  installation  of  a  card-board  mill  was  suggested 
and  put  into  successful  operation  by  the  late  M.  John 
McNaughton,  at  Jonqu  eres.  Then  followed  our  Keno- 
gami ])aper  mill  achievement,  which  for  years  absorlicd 
our  lumber  profits.  I  would  ask  the  present  em- 
ployees not  to  forget  those  who  have  gone  before, 
who  labored  under  more  strenuous  and  less  luxurious 
conditions  than  prevail  today,  and  to  remember  that, 
if  we  enjoy  the  privileges  we  do  now  it  is  due  to  the  sac- 
dfices  made  \>y  practically  three  generations  of  Prices. 
It  iS  now  truly  the  season  of  the  harvest  and  I  am 
sure  all  those  who  have  the  interests  of  our  great  re- 
sourceful Province  at  heart  are  pleased  to  see  that, 
animated,  I  may  say,  by  the  interests  of  the  family 
and  following  the  honorable  tradition  of  the  House, 
you  are  not  cashing  in  to  leave  us  as  so  many  do  to 
enjoy  leisure  elsewhere,  but  are  reinvesting  to  build  up 
another  Saguena.v  town  affording  a  further  oppor- 
tunity for  an  honest  livelihood  to  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  those  who  have  served  your  uncles 
and  grandfathers  in  the  past. 

1  have  always  esteemed  it  an  honor  to  be  connected 
with  the  firm  as  did  al^gt  ray  uncle.  John  LcSeuenr, 
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wlio  entiTiHl  llie  service  at.  (Jliicoiitiiiii  in  tlie  tiiuc  oT 
J'eter  McLi-od,  about  1840,  also  my  cousin,  RichanI 
LeSueur,  who,  when  I  entered  the  employ,  was  in 
charge  of  lladlaw  Cove. 

The  transaction  of  what  business  has  fallen  to  me 
to  Iddk  after  has  broupht  me  in  contact,  I  should  say, 
with  some  of  the  best  people  in  the  U.K.,  and  across 
the  inuiginary  line  to  the  south  of  us,  and  my  recollec- 
tions of  them  all  are  most  pleasant.  If  I  ever  did  meet 
a  crook  I  have  forgotten  him.  I  have  always  showed 
the  prevailing  and  generally  accepted  opinion  that 
lumbermen  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

Like  my  father,  who  was  born  in  Quebec,  and  as  one 
of  the  old  shipbuilders  of  the  port,  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  measui'ing  up  the  merits  of  the  Freuch-CJana- 
dian  workman,  I  have  always  held  him  in  liigh  esteem 
and  I  would  now  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
bear  testimony  (after  a  life  long  association  with  them) 
to  their  developed  and  un.stinted  service  in  the  employ. 
I  am  pi-oud  to  count  among  my  best  friends  many  of  my 
fellow  citizens  of  French  origin  and  for  so  many  of  our 
old  river  men  and  navigateurs,  especially  1  have  the 
profoundest  respect. 

Words  would  fail  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
your  substantial  souvenir  of  my  entry  into  the  employ 
and  it  has  taken  a  shape  which  will,  I  trust,  be  an  in- 
centive to  those  who  may  follow  me." 


DRYDEN  PULP  AND  PAPER  CO.  OPEN  HALL. 

One  of  the  notable  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  was 
the  opening,  on  :\Iareh  11,  of  the  recreation  hall  and 
club  room  for  the  employees  of  the  Drydeu  Tulp  and 
Paper  Company. 

The  Pulp  Mill  Hall,  now  provided  with  greater  seat- 
ing capacity  and  arranged  for  indoor  games  as  well 
as  for  stage  performances,  bids  fair  to  become  a  favor- 
ite gathering  place  of  the  Dryden  employees. 

The  program  for  the  evening  was  made  up  of  en- 
joyable musical  and  dramatic  sketches,  and  speeches 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Bcveridge.  the  general  manager  of  the 
company,  and  by  the  president  of  the  local  union.  Mr. 
Beveridge"s  remarks  and  their  enthusiastic  reception 
emphasized  the  gratitude  of  the  men  for  the  success- 
ful results  of  the  manager's  efforts  in  the  enterprise 
of  the  reereati(ni  hall  and  also  the  cordial  relations 
existing  between  the  manager  and  the  men. 

The  significance  of  the  evening  lies  not  only  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  immediate  occasion,  but  in  the  fact 
that  the  evening  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  industrial  co-operation  existing  between 
the  managing  staff  and  the  employees  of  the  com- 
pany. 


FRASER  COMPANY'S  PLANS. 

Fredericton.  X.K..  April  16.— The  Fraser  Paper 
Company's  plans  for  a  great  industry'  on  the  Tobir|Ut\ 
as  revealed  before  the  cor]H)rations'  committee  of  the 
Legislature  thi.s  morning,  show  plans  which  call  for 
an  expenditure  of  $4.00,000  annually  in  the  province 
of  New  Biiiiiswick  for  labor  and  material  by  that  com- 
pany. 

Of  this  amount  $1,000,000  would  be  paid  in  wages 
at  their  new  pulp  and  ]>aiier  plant  at  the  Tobiquc 
Narrrows  and  the  pulp  wood  to  keei)  that  plant  in 
operation  would  cost  another  $1,. 500.000.  The  plant  at 
Edmunston.  when  enlarged  as  ]u-oi)osed,  would  pay  out 
more  than  $500,000  annually  in  wages,  and  it  would 
cost  .$1,000,000  to  suply  that  mill  with  raw  material. 


TRY  TO  SETTLE  SULPHATE  SMELL. 

.Mr.  .luslicc  .Maclciirmii,  in  the  Sii)icrior  Court  on 
Saturday  received  judgment  after  hearing  argument 
of  r-ounsel  eutrasred  in  the  case  in  which  Albert  Jose|)li 
Brown,  K.C.,  is  suing  the  Canada  Paper  Company 
for  $1:"),()00  flanuiges  aiui  asking  for  the  issue  of  a  writ 
of  injinietion  which  shall  restrain  the  company  from 
using  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
aiul  paper  at   its  works  at   Windsor  .Mills,  Quebec. 

Mr.  Brown  is  the  owner  of  a  summer  residence  at 
Windsor,  and  he  complains  in  his  action  that  he  was 
deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  that  residence  during 
the  sunnnei's  of  1917  and  1918  owing  to  the  disagree- 
al)le  odoi-s  emaiuiting  from  the  defendants'  works 
tlirongli    the   use   of   the   chi'mical   complained   of. 

There  are  over  six  hinidred  foolscap  pages  of  type- 
written evidence.  This  was  heard  on  April  6,  7,  8  and 
9,  and  adjournment  then  made  until  .Saturday  last 
for  argument,  by  George  II.  Montgomery,  K.C.,  and 
Aime  Geoffrion,  K.C.,  for  the  plaintiff:  and  A.  W.  P. 
Buchanan,  K.C.,  and  J.  L.  Perron,  K.C..  for  the  com- 
pany defendant. 

For  the  defence  it  was  argued  that  the  plaintiff. 
by  his  silence  after  the  ciuinge  took  place,  from  the 
use  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  sulphate  of  soda,  in  the 
production  of  pulp  and  paper  at  defendants'  mills  in 
1908,  until  191.5,  when  the  first  complaint  was  made, 
amounted  to  toleration  and  acquiescence  in  what  was 
done.  It  was  said  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
this  change  if  the  company  wa.s  to  compete  with  other 
companies  engaged  in  this  industry.  The  system  now 
used  was  the  most  modern,  and  everything  that  was 
possible  had  been  done  to  obviate  noxious  odors.  What- 
ever smell  there  was  now-  was  not  injurious  to  health 
or  vegetation.  People  who  lived  at  Wind.sor  Mills 
had  become  aecu.stomed  to  the  odor  and,  counsel  said, 
suffered  no  inconvenience.  It  was  only  occasiojial 
visitors  and  .summer  residents  who  complained  of  un- 
pleasantness. If  any  inconveniences  were  suffered — 
which  counsel  did  not  admit — it  was  argued  that 
plaintiff  could  claim  only  damages.  It  was  denied 
that  he  could  legally  be  granted  now  an  injunction  to 
compel  the  company  to  halt  its  present  .system  of 
manufacture. 

In  reply,  it  was  denied  on  behalf  of  i)laintiff  that 
he  had  been  silent  about  the  company's  change  to  the 
use  of  sulphate  of  soda.  Therefore,  it  could  not  be 
logically  argued  that  he  ever  sanctioned  ny  his  sil- 
ence what  was  done.  He  had  rei)eatedly  complained, 
and  had  been  repeatedly  assured  that  the  cause  of  his 
complaint  would  he  removed.  Xevertheles.s.  the  com- 
pany's use  of  sulphate  of  .soda  went  on  increasing 
gradtmlly  year  by  year,  so  that  finally  the  odors  be- 
came intolerable  and  plaintiff  was  deprived  of  the 
proper  enjoyment  of  his  residence.  If  plaintiff  had 
liroved  his  ease,  it  was  .submitted  that  he  uni|uestion- 
ably  had  a  right  to  a  WTit  to  restrain  the  company 
from  eontiiuiing  the  offence,  in  addition  to  a  right  to 
claim  damages.  And.  in  certain  circumstances,  it  was 
said,  the  plaintiff  might  claim  the  right  to  have  the 
court  order  the  objectionable  thing  destroyed. 


CHEAP  NEWSPRINT  DUTY  FREE. 

Washington.  April  17.  Final  action  wa^  taken  by 
Congress  to-day  on  legislation  designed  to  relieve 
print  paper  consumers  in  the  United  States,  the  Sen- 
ate pa.s-sing  the  House  bill  making  print  pajier  under 
eight  cents  ftce  of  duty  for  two  years. 
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UMTED  STATES  BOTES' 


A  resolution  direetiug  the  office  of  the  Attorney- 
General  to  conduct  an  investigation  into  the  manu- 
facture, sale  and  distribution  of  print  paper  and  "to 
institute  criminal  proceedings  against  all  who  have 
violated  tlie  law,  or  who  are  guilty  of  profiteering," 
was  introduced  in  Congress  last  week  by  Representa- 
tive Christopherson  of  South  Dakota.  Coincident  with 
this  came  an  announcement  from  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  setting  Api-il  26  as 
the  date  for  a  hearing  on  the  Senate  resolution  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  an  American  commission  to 
confer  with  Canadian  Government  officials  regarding 
restrictions  passed  on  the  export  of  pulpwood  to  the 
United  States. 

The  American  Writing  Paper  Company's  report  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1919,  shows  a  surplus,  after 
charges  and  Federal  taxes,  of  $435,095,  equivalent  to 
$3.48  a  share  ($1000  par  value)  earned  on  the  $12,- 
500,000  preferred  stock,  as  compared  with  a  surplus  of 
$1,252,629,  or  $10.02  a  share,  earned  on  the  preferred 
stock  in  1918. 

Publishers  of  several  big  periodicals  printed  in  New 
York  city  have  decided  to  combine  two  issues  in  one 
because  of  the  paper  shortage  due  to  the  railroad 
strike  that  many  of  the  leading  magazines  of  nation- 
wide circulation  might  have  to  suspend  entirely  if  the 
present  shortage  continues. 

According  to  Tliomas  J.  Keenan,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry,  paper  manufacturers  in  Middletowu.  Ohio, 
last  year  proved  the  practicability  of  manufacturing 
paper  from  the  refuse  and  garbage  of  cities.  The 
fibres  of  vegetable  matter,  old  paper  and  clotli,  wood 
and  leatlier  falii-ic.s  found  in  refuse  make  a  satisfactory 
pulp,  when  treated  by  the  continuous  heating  system 
and  cooked  with  soda,  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse, 
strong  paper,  says  Mr.  Keenan,  which  might  be  ex- 
pected partly  to  relieve  the  demand  i'or  higli  grade 
wood  pulp  needed  in  newsprint  manufacture. 

A  50  per  cent  dividend,  payable  in  capital  stock, 
has  been  authorized  l)y  directors  of  the  I'nion  Bag  and 
Paper  Company,  and  a  special  meeting  of  stockliolders 
called  for  May  4  to  increase  the  authorized  cajjitaliza- 
tion  from  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000. 

Another  appeal  has  been  made  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Alexander  urging  the  saving  of  wasre  paper. 
This  is  supplementary  to  the  request  that  waste  ma- 
terial of  all  kinds  be  conserved  and  turned  back  into 
the  channels  of  trade.  The  importance  of  getting 
paper  is  specially  stressed.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces  that  it  "has  on  hand  a  limited  num- 
ber of  two  publications  on  waste  reclamation  which 
it  will  be  glad  to  send  to  interested  i)ei'sons. "' 

The  Wallace-Bird  Pine  Products,  Inc.,  has  been  or- 
ganized under  New  York  laws.  It  has  acquired  pa- 
tents and  processes  for  utilization  of  waste  wood  in 
the  manufacture  of  chemical  fibre,  turpentine,  pine, 
oil,  and  resin,  and  is  based  on  experimental  work  in 
laboratory  and  mill  carried  on  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
by  Joseph  Wallace  and  Company,  industrial  engineers 
of  New  York  city,  and  of  the  chemists  and  engineers 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Europe. 


International  to  Make  1900  Tons  Daily. 

Earnings  available  for  the  common  stock  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  declined  more  than  $5 
a  share,  according  to  the  report  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1919,  issued  last  Thursday.  The  com- 
panj-'s  net  income  for  the  year  after  all  charges  and 
Federal  taxes  amounted  to  $4,121,494,  equal  after  pre- 
ferred dividends  to  $13.24  a  share  on  the  $19,803,920 
outstanding  common  stock,  as  compared  with  $5,152,- 
577,  or  $18.47  a  share  earned  in.  1918.  Total  income 
during  the  j'ear  amounted  to  $7,170,594  against  $8,- 
194,884  in  1918,  a  decrease  of  $1,024,290,  or  12  per 
cent.  After  attributing  the  company's  showing  to 
trying  labor  conditions  and  increased  prices  for  ma- 
terials, the  report  points  to  the  necessit.v  of  protecting 
forests  to  assure  wood  supplies  for  newsprint  making 
of  the  future.  It  urges  governmental  eo-operation  in 
this  project  for  the  reason  that  private  capital  hes- 
itates to  take  the  risks  involved  and  the  long  tie-uii 
necessitated  for  forests  to  mature.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  mill  at  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  the  com- 
pany expects  to  produce  more  than  1900  tons  of  paper 
a  day,  thus  trebling  the  production  of  its  nearest  com- 
petitor. The  report  cites  also  the  great  disadvantage 
to  which  paper  mills  of  the  United  States  in  general 
are  being  put  because  they  are  prohibited  by  the  Cana- 
dian provinces  from  bringing  into  the  United  States 
pulpwood  from  the  lands  which  were  leased  from  the 
Provinces  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
wood  should  be  brought  to  United  States  mills.  Re- 
garding the  labor  situation  and  its  effect  on  paper 
production,  the  report  states  that  the  cost  of  labor  per 
ton  has  advanced  from  $8  in  1918  to  above  $20  per  ton 
at  the  present  time — a  percentage  of  increase  far  be- 
yond the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
to  the  workmen. 

Fifteen  Hundred  at  Paper  Convention. 

More  than  1500  paper  men  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  were  in  attendance  last  week  at  the 
forty-third  annual  convention  of  tlie  American  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
in  New  Yoi-k  f!ity.  The  four  day  session  was  held 
simultaneously  with  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Paper  Trade  Association,  composed  of  paper 
distributors.  The  first  day  was  devoted  to  meetings 
of  subsidiary  a.ssociations,  including  the  Book  Paper 
Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Vegetable  Parchment 
Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Cost  Association,  the 
Toilet  Paper  Converters"  Association  and  the  Income 
Tax  Committee.  Stanley  G.  Otis,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Insurance  Federation  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
urged  tlie  vegetable  parchment  men  to  .ioin  the  Am- 
ericanization campaign,,  warning  against  the  menace 
of  radicalism  and  the  cry  for  "one  big  union."  The 
second  day  brought  together  in  executive  sessions  five 
more  divisions  of  the  Association,  following  which 
there  was  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Astor  for  the  ti.ssuc 
paper  manufacturers.  The  Writing  Paper,  Covei- 
Paper  and  National  Paper  Trade  associations  dined  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria.  The  pulp  shortage  in  the  United 
States  came  in  for  most  of  the  discussion  at  the  mam 
session  of  the  association.  The  situation  was  char- 
acterized by  President  George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  as  most 
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alarming.  Only  a  comprehensive  polie.v  of  conserva- 
tion and  reforestation,  institnted  by  tiie  Federal  jrnv- 
ernment,  said  Mr.  Sisson,  could  brinn;  improvement. 
Recommendations  for  Federal  and  State  legislation 
along  the  lines  suggested  liy  Mr.  Sissd.i  were  sub- 
sequently adopted  as  embodied  in  a  report  signed  by 
members  of  the  associations'  committee  on  forest  con- 
servation. Mr.  Sisson  also  advocated  passage  of  the 
Underwood  resolution  asking  the  President  to  appoint 
a  commi.ssion  to  negotiate  with  Canadian  authorities 
for  removal  of  embargoes  on  the  export  of  woodpulp 
from  Quebec  and  other  provinces.  He  hinted  that 
Americans  sliould  enii)lt)y  retaliatory  measures  in  the 
event  that  the  export  of  pulpwood  from  private  lands 
in  Canada  might  be  curtailed.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Canada  needs  American  coal  as  much  as 
America  needs  Canada's  pulpwood,  and  suggested  re- 
ciprocity as  the  policy  the  two  countries  ought  to 
adopt.  Dinners  were  held  on  successive  nights  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  for  the  National  Papar  Trade  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
while  the  Technical  Association  was  dined  the  first 
night  of  the  session  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 


DODGE  TELLS  OF  PAPER  MAKERS'  DIFFICUL- 
TIES. 

Increase  in  the  cost  of  labor,  materials  and  trans- 
j)ortation  find  reflection  in  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  for  1919,  wliich  has  just  been 
issued.  Presidir.it  Dodge  said  regarding  the  labor  sit- 
uation: 

"There  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  cost  of  i)rn- 
duction,  due  to  the  increasing  cost  of  labor,  material, 
transportation  and  of  all  other  factors  involved  in 
manufacturing.  In  the  newsprint  mills  the  cost  of 
labor  ])er  ton  has  advariced  from  about  $8  per  ton 
in  1913  to  above  $20  at  the  present  time — a  percentage 
of  increase  far  beyond  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
the  cost  of  liviing  to  tiie  workmen.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  a  new 
arrangemti.it  with  the  various  unions  representing  a 
further  increase  f>f  20  per  cent,  over  tlie  present  wage, 
to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  May,  1920. 

"Every  reasonable  effort  is  being  made  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  those  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany, and  to  show  reasonable  consideration  in  the  mat- 
ter of  wages  and  conditions  under  which  they  work. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  legal,  and  apparently  little 
moral,  responsibility  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the 
unions  and  tlieir  leaders.  Tliere  is  no  way  in  which 
their  agreements  can  be  enforced,  and  in  wliich  the 
employer  cat.i  ol)tain  compensation  for  tlie  losses  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  men  to  keep  tiieir  agreements. 

"On  two  occasions  in  recent  days,  after  agreements 
liad  been  reached,  once  through  artiitration,  and  after 
the  unions  had  solemnly-  entered  into  written  agree- 
ments as  to  wages  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  they 
repudiated  or  ignored  their  agreemti.its,  and.  while  thev 
were  still  in  force,  caused  tlie  closing  of  the  mills, 
with  great  loss  to  the  company. 

"In  theor.y  collective  bargaining  is  advantageous  to 
all  parties.  As  administered,  however,  it  generally 
means  autocratic  control  of  tlie  properties  by  lai)or  and 
the  exclusion  of  men  willing  to  work,  unless  they  be- 
come members  of,  and  subject  to  the  absolute  control 
of,  tlie  organization. 

"The  only  sane  system — the  only  system  under 
wliich  men  may  prosper  and  advance — is  the  one  un- 
der  which    the   individual   in    induced    tci    pniduce   as 


mmli  as  possible,  and  under  which  he  ran  be  paid  in 
proportion.  In  any  itidustry  in  which  rigid  union- 
ism prevails,  the  production  per  capita  and  the  average 
wage  paid  are  lower  than  that  obtaining  in  well  con- 
ducted open  shops. 

"Great  difficulties  have  been  experienced  due  to 
the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and  to  the  eccen- 
tric and  arbitrary  action  of  officials  while  the  roads 
were  ui.ider  Government  control.  Mills  were  repeatedly 
hampered  in  tlieir  operations  and  a  stoppage  of  ma- 
chines was  nut  an  uncommon  occurence.  Thus  deliv- 
er}' of  paper  produced  in  the  mills  was  frequently  de- 
layed for  considerable  periods  with  inconvenience  and 
loss  alike  to  the  producer  and  consumer.  There  co».i- 
tinues  at  the  present  time  a  daily  shortage  of  300 
railway  ears.  The  shipment  of  contract  tonnage  to 
valued  export  customers  of  long  standing  has  also 
been  hampered  and  curtailed  by  serious  dock  strikes 
at  our  ports  and  at  those  of  the  countries  affected. 

"The  paper  mills  of  the  United  States  in  general  are 
being  treated  most  unfairly  and  are  suffering  a  great 
disadvantage  because  they  are  prohibited  by  the  Can- 
adian Provinces  from  bringing  into  the  United  States 
pulpwood  from  the  lands  which  were  leased  by  your 
company  and  others  from  the  Provinces  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  the  wood  should  be  brought 
to  United  States  mills.  Wood  was  permitted  to  come 
in  for  several  years  without  objection,  when  suddenly 
further  exportation  from  crown  lands  was  prohibited 
and  the  sujjply  of  certain  of  the  United  States  mills, 
mainly  dei)eiident  thereon,  was  cut  off;  and  this  al- 
though, through  the  Publishers'  Association  of  the 
United  States,  newsprint  paper  has  been  placed  on 
the  free  list.  In  other  words,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  gave  free  entry  to  the  manufactured 
product  from  the  Canadian  mills,  encouraged  and  aid- 
ed by  the  Canadian  Government,  and  at  the  same  time 
permitted  the  Canadian  to  deprive  the  United  States 
mills  of  raw  material." 


PAPER  MANUFACTURERS  TO  GIVE  MEN  WAGE 
INCREASE. 

New  York,  April  14. — Rojircsentativee  of  eleven  of 
the  largest  newsprint  manufacturing  companies  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  at  a  conference  with 
union  officials  here  to-day,  agreed  to  grant  their  em- 
ployees a  general  wage  advance  of  20  per  cent  in  re- 
newing working  agreements  for  the  next  year.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  this  will  add  $6  or  $7  per  ton  to 
the  price  of  newsprint. 


NO  ACTION  TAKEN  ON  BROMPTON  PLAN. 

Directors  of  the  Broiupton  Pulp  and  Pajier  Com- 
pany, Limited,  at  a  meeting  last  week  failed  to  take 
i.ny  action  on  the  rumored  capital  reorganization  of 
the  company;  reports  regarding  which  have  been  cur- 
rent in  market  circles  for  several  days  pa.st. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  board,  however,  if  was 
announced  that  the  con.struction  of  the  new  18,000-ton 
pulji  mill  at  East  Angus  would  be  proceeded  with 
without  delay,  and,  it  is  hoped,  that  the  new  installa- 
tion will  be  in  full  operation  before  the  end  of  the 
current  rear. 


Winnipeg,  Man. — The  paper  bag  manufacturing 
comapny  in  the  west  will  be  established  here  in  the 
near  future.  The  Western  Canada  Paper  Bag  Co.  is  at 
present  being  organized  by  A.  Seabrook.  and  equip- 
ment costing  $50,000  being  purchased  for  the  plant. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OR  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-1.  Length  of  wood  fibres.  Va\wv.  26,  1."),  (1920). 
The  leii!?th  (if  wood  t'il)res  is  priiclic;illy  usoless  for 
ideiitific-atioii  purposes,  for  a  greater  differeiiee  may 
lie  found  iu  one  tree  tlian  exists  between  the  av.  fllire 
lengths  of  different  speeies.  Some  relations  have  been 
observed  between  tlie  lengths  of  fibres  and  their  posi- 
tion in  the  tree.  No  dearly  defined  relation  has  been 
found  between  filire  length  and  the  strength  of  wood. 
— A.P.-C. 

A-1.  The  determination  of  cellulose  in  woods.  W 
H.  Dore,  TTniv.  of  Vn\..  Berkeley,  Cal.  ,1.  Ind.  and  Kiig. 
Cbem.,  12,  264-9,  (1920);  Paper,  26,  10-."),  (1920).  A 
eomparison  is  made  of  three  proposed  methods  of 
treating  woods  in  otlier  lignified  materials  previous 
to  ehlorination  in  the  cellulose  determination.  These 
metliods  consist  of  (1)  absence  of  hydrolysis,  (2)  alka- 
line hydrolysLs,  and  (3)  acid  hydrolysis,  restricted  in 
each  (iase  to  the  degree  of  imteusity  considered  neces- 
sary for  avoiding  attack  upon  the  cellulose  i)roper. 
The  data  show  that  all  processes  involving  iirelimin- 
ary  hydrolysis  result  in  diminished  yield  of  alpha-  cel- 
lulose" as  well  as  total  cellulose  and  are  therefore  un- 
acceptaiile  as  accurate  cellulose  processes.  The  ratio-^oi' 
alpha-celluhise  to  total  cellulose  are  practically  tiie  saiiic 
whether  or  not  |)reliminary  hydrolysis  is  used.  This 
shows  that  the  iiigliest  type  of  cellulose  is  as  strongly 
attacked  during  hydroylsis  as  the  lower  types.  During 
the  treatments  incidental  to  ehlorination  the  hemicel- 
lulo.ses  are  h.ydrolyzed  and  dissolved  itn  the  filtrates 
and  washings.  Preliminary  treatment  with  the  ol).jert 
of  removing  the  hemicelluloses  is, therefore  superflu- 
ous. A  considerable  proportion  of  the  furfural-yield- 
ing complex  (probably  oxycellulose)  remains  in  the 
residue  practically  unaffected  by  any  of  the  hydro- 
lytic  treatments  employed.  The  rest  of  the  furfural- 
yielding  material  (proiiably  xylan)  is  readily  hydro- 
lysed  and  dissolved  during  ehlorination.  The  signific- 
ance of  the  term  "cellulose''  as  applied  to  wood  pro- 
ducts is  discussed. — ;\.P.-t'. 

A-1.  The  constituents  of  wood  and  their  economic 
value.  I.  Konig  and  E.  Becker.  Papier-FabrikanI,  17, 
982-987.  1014-1019,  1171-1174  M919).  A  detailed  re- 
view of  the  methods  used  in  deteruiiniug  the  constitu- 
ent.s  of  wood  together  with  a  discussion  of  their  econ- 
omic value  for  industrial  purposes.  For  the  determii.i- 
ation  of  lignin  four  methods  were  used:  (1  I  the  disin- 
tegrated wood  was  heated  for  7  hours  with  1  i)er  cent. 
HCl  under  a  pressure  of  6  atoms  (2)  treated  witii 
72  per  ceut.  H^SO^  at  room  temp.  (3i  IK'l  of  1.21 
specific  gravity  for  a  short  period  (4)  gaseous  Ilt'l. 

Tabulated  results  are  given  for  all  of  these  methods 
for  various  Avoods.  The  composition  of  the  lignin  ob- 
tained varies  with  the  method  used,  however,  an  ain- 
alysis  of  the  lignin  from  the  1  per  ctiut.  TICl  method 
giving  68.62  per  cent.  C  and  4.99  per  cent.  H  while 
for  the  gaseous  HCl  method  64.76  per  cent.  C  and 
5.52  per  cent.  II.  For  the  .separation  of  hemieellulose 
from  pure  cellulose  the  woods  were  cooked  at  various 
pressures  with  0.4  per  cent.  HoSO^.  In  regard  to  the 
jiugar  content  of  hemieellulose  it  was  shown  that  the 
products  of  the  partial  hydrolysis    of    fii'    .wood     are 


.\yiosc,  maniaose,  galactose,  fructose,  and  glucose.  The 
value  of  waste  liqucn-s  from  cellulo.se  plants, 
particularly  from  the  sulphite  process,  is  discussed 
with  regard  to  their  use  for  fertilizers,  alcohol  and  cat- 
tle feed.— .1.8. 

A-4,  L-7.  New  pulp  processes  and  wood  pulp  as  a 
textile  raw  material.  A.  Klein,  Pa]ucifabiikant.  17, 
1049-30  (1919).  A  discussion  of  the  different  effects 
of  the  vai-ious  l)ulp  processes  on  the  cellulose  produced 
from  a  certain  kind  of  wood.  It  is  (jointed  out  that  cel- 
lulose pi'oduced  fi(jiii  the  same  iiinc  wood  by  the  soda, 
suliiliatc  and  sulphite  processes  shows  entirely  differ- 
ent and  characteristic  pi-opertics.  For  purposes  of 
relative  compai'ison  soda  jnilp  is  likened  to  wool,  sul- 
phate pulp  to  cott(,iii,  and  sulfjliite  pulp  to  linen.  Fur- 
thermore, sulphite  pulp  when  eooketl  with  soda  liquor 
assumes  a  wool-like  character.  A  knowledge  of  such 
effects  on  the  iiroperties  of  w'ood  pulps  is  i)articularly 
useful  in  their  application  to  the  textile  in(lustr\-, 
— .T.8. 

A-7.  Standards  for  lime  used  in  papermaking. 
Paper,  25,  74.'5-6,  (1919).  Tentative  specifications  for 
quicklime  and  hydrated  lime  for  use  in  the  cooking  of 
rags  for  the  inanu''acture  of  paper,  as  drawn  up  for 
the  use  of  the  1'.  S.  govt,  h.y  the  Inter-Departmental 
Conference  on  Chemical  Lime,  1919,  covering  defini- 
tion, ])ackiiig,  marking,  sampling,  testing,  rehearing, 
and  requirements.  The  methods  of  analysis  to  be 
used  will  be  determined  later. — A.P,-C. 

A-12.  The  influence  of  the  method  of  manufacture 
on  the  use  of  casein  in  glue-making,  .'^anniel  Butter- 
man,  h'oit'st  Prodiiils  Liili..  Madison,  Wis.  -1.  Ind.  and 
Eng.  Chem..  12,  141-4  (192()i.  A  brief  description  of 
the  commercial  methods  of  maniufacturing  casein  is 
given.  The  variation  in  the  beiiavioi-  of  casein  made 
by  different  methods  when  used  in  water-resistant  glue 
is  due  to  the  variation  in  ash  content.  .Since  the 
amount  of  water  required  to  give  the  glue  of  medium 
viscosity  is  a  linear  function  of  the  ash  content,  it  is 
possible  to  plot  a  "glue  characteristic  curve"'  for  any 
(•aseim  glue  formula,  by  means  of  which  a  uniform 
production  of  glue  from  casein  made  by  any  of  the 
commei'cial   mcthnds  can   be  insurcil. — -V.P.  ('. 

A-12.  A  colloidal  method  for  increasing  the  vol- 
ume of  adhesive  water-glass.  .1.  D.  Maleolmson,  Mel- 
lon Institute  of  Indu^lrial  Kesearch,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
J.  Ind.  and  Eng.  Chem..  12,  174-6,  (1920).  The  desir- 
able properties  of  watei'-glass  for  use  as  an  adhesive 
are.  in  general,  a  fuinction  of  the  viscosity.  The  vol.  of 
most  water-glasses  can  be  increased  to  the  extent  of 
25  per  cent,  by  the  addition  of  a  brine  about  2/3  satur- 
ated, with  no  loss  in  visc(»sit>',  adhesive  power  or  dry- 
ing rate,  ])rovided  the  water-glass  soln.  is  stirred  dur- 
ing the  addition  of  the  brine  and  for  a  short  time 
afterwards.  The  final  viscosity  can  be  varied  to  a 
large  extent  by  small  chamges  in  the  brine  concen- 
tration. Samples  of  corrugated  container  board  made 
in  both  laboratory  and  factory  with  the  treated  ad- 
hesive I'emained  unaffected  by  age  for  a  period  of 
more  than  a  year. — A.P,-C. 

A-14.  Testing  tearing  resistance  of  paper,  i '.  Frank 
Samiacl.     I^ajicr.  25,  lO.iivt.     1920  .     .\  new  method  for 
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deteririiuiug  tlie  i'actora  that  influeuee  the  tearing  re- 
sistauce  of  paper,  by  meaus  of  a  modified  Sehopper 
tensile  strength  maehiiie.  is  desi-rilied.  Results  of  tests 
are  given  to  give  an  idea  of  tlie  ai'curacy  to  he  ex- 
pected.— A.r.-C. 

A-14.  Detection  of  gelatin  and  casein,  i'aper  Mak- 
ers" .McMthly  .1.;  Papeterie  42,  122,  (Feb.  10,  1920). 
The  paper  is  soaked  for  a  few  minutes  in  2  per  eent. 
CuSO^  soln. ;  .")  per  eent.  NaOII  is  then  poured  on  the 
paper.  In  the  presence  of  gelatiii  or  casein  a  violet  col- 
oration is  produi-ed.  They  are  differentiated  by  the  xan- 
tho  protein-  reaction,  which  is  positi\-e  witli  casein  and 
negative  with  gelatin.  The  paper  is  treated  with  a  drop 
(jf  eonc.  IINO.j :  casein  gives  tti  intense  yellow  coloration 
wliicli  turns  brown  on  adding  NaOII  and  orange  on 
adding  NII^OH.  Groundwood  gives  a  yellow  color 
which  interferes.  In  the  case  of  casein  coated  papers 
the  surfaces  nuiy  be  scraped  off  or  the  case.'iii  exti-acted 
with  borax  or  alkali,  jii'ecipitated  with  acetic  ai-id.  and 
tlie  dried  preeii)itatc  treated  wilb  il.Xo  (o-  .Millnn's 
reagent.— A. P.-C. 

A-14.  Testing  the  mildew  resistance  of  textiles. 
B.  .S.  Levine  antl  h\  P.  \'eit(di,  Leatlicr  and  Papei-  Lab., 
U.  S.  Bur.  of  Cheni.  J.  Ind.  and  Eiig.  Cheni.  12,  139-41. 
(1920).  The  methods  lieretoforc  usuall.\'  employed 
for  testing  the  mildew  I'esistance  of  fabrics  are  outlined 
and  tlieir  disadvantages  [Miinted  out.  The  method  dc- 
\'ised  consists  u  washing  discs  S'/V'  in  diani.  for  at 
lea.st  two  daj's  in  running  watei-,  removing  tlie  ex- 
cess of  water  between  blotting  jiajiers  or  towels  and 
incubating  for  7-10  days  at  20-5''("  in  Pi-lri  dishes  witli 
10-5  ee  of  plain  agar  ,ielly  free  from  nulricnl  inaltcr. 
If  there  is  a  heavy,  well-developed  growth,  the  test 
is  discontinued.  If  the  growth  is  entirely  abstiat  or 
merely  starting,  tlic  discs  arc  innoculated  witli  stock 
cultures  of  Alternaria,  Cladosporium,  .and  .a  .i)ink 
Mneor,  and  further  iuculiated  for  3-4  weeks.  During 
the  second  i)eriod  of  incubatioiii  weekly  examinations 
of  the  plates  are  made  microscopically  and  with  a  bin- 
ocular microscope.  The  factors  to  be  observed  are 
(1)  extent  of  contamination  or  .so-called  spontane(uis 
growth,  (2)  extent  of  innoculation  growtli,  ('3)  discohir- 
ation,  (4)  strength  of  fabric,  (5)  mitui'c  of  predomin- 
atjiig  growth.  A  rating  on  the  basis  of  10  has  been 
worked  out ;  but  tliis  is  arbitrary  and  sul).ject  to  modi- 
fication. A  comparison  has  been  made  of  tiie  results 
of  the  lab.  tests  with  "the  results  of  exjxisurc  tests, 
(This  procedure  should  be  helpful  in  testing,  wall- 
lioard,  I'ontainer-  lioard,  etc. — Ed.  > 

A-14.  Tearing  strength  of  paper.  Papc;^  26,  18, 
(1920).  There  is  no  relation  between  the  actual  tear- 
ing strength  of  the  lougliness  of  paper,  as  measured 
AvitJi  a  Sehopper  tensile  strength  tester.  ;,i.id  the  values 
obtained    with    the   cuiumoidy    used    testers.      A. P.-C. 

A-14.  Determination  of  water  resistance  of  fabrics. 
V.  P.  Veitch  and  T.  1).  Jari'ell,  Leather  ami  Paper  Lab.. 
V.  S.  Bur.  of  Chem.  J.  Ind.  and  Eng.  ('hem.,  12,  26-30, 
(1920).  After  briefly  de.scribing  the  testing  of  water 
resistance  by  Gawalouski"s  apparatus,  DannertlTs  test, 
the  bag  test,  the  burette  test,  the  fui.t.iel  test,  the  water 
pressure  test,  the  spiay  test,  etc.,  the  author  sgive  the 
details  of  the  funiud'test  and  the  spi'ay  test  as  modi- 
fied by  them,  also  a  scale  of  rating  for  each  test, 
enabling  results  to  be  expressed  numericall.A-.  They 
claim  that  the  tests,  when  carried  out  under  the  stand- 
ardized conditions,  are  simple  of  execution,  give  re- 
sults within  a  reasonable  time,  and  yield  more  iiiifor- 
mation   on    water  i-esistan.-c   ,,f   ,-,,t1oii   duck    than   the 


other  tests  tried  at  tJie  Bur.  of  t.!hem.  t^Thei-«  are 
doubtless  suggestious  here  on  paper  testing. — Ed.t — 
A.P.-C. 

B-2.  Problem  of  renewing  forest  resources.  Hugh 
P  Baker.  Paper,  25,  t)].')-7,  (1919).  A  discussion  of 
tJie  above  report,  followed  by  suggestions  as  to  a  forest 
policy  for  New  York. — A.P.-C. 

H-0. — The  stabilizing  of  bleaching  powder.  A.  N. 
Meldrum,  J.  So,-.  Chem.  Iml.,  38,  8()T,  (1!)19).  Chimie 
&  Industrie,  2,  10.59,  (Sept.  1919).  Tlie  loss  of  01  is 
decreased  by  dessieation.  The  dessication  is  more 
rapid  with  basic  than  Avith  acid  dehydrating  agents. 
It  takes  place  in  2  stages;  (1)  Loss  of  water  and  of 
hypochlorous  acid,  (2)  Loss  of  water  and  of  CI,  there 
being  a  relation  between  the  partial  pressure  of  the 
water  and  tlie  CI.  Dessication  is  much  more  x'apid 
when  a  lujxture  of  Ilg  and  Ilg.Cl,  is  added  to  the  P.,0, 
to  ab.sorti  the  CI.— A.P.-C. 

K-10.  Paper ;  Process  for  sizing — by  the  aid  of  mon- 
tan  wax.  P.  Klemm,  Gautzsch.  Ger.  Pats,  (a)  305, 
(iTS,   12.1.17,  and   (b)   310,  07(i  8.5.17. 

(a)  A  stable  enuilsion  of  montan  wax,  suitable  for 
sizing  paper,  is  obtained  by  heating  it  with  a  small 
(|ua»ntity  of  resin  soap  or  naphthenie  acid  soap  in  alk- 
aline .solution.  (b)  Liquid  resin  (Tallud)  obtained 
from  soda-cellulose  waste  lyes  (J.S.C.L,  1916,  1163) 
is  sa|)onified  and  used  as  the  enudsifyiug  agent,  some- 
what less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  (piantity  of  montan 
wax  being  re(|iiii-cd.— .I.S. 

K-7,  Paper;  Apparatus  for  making—.  -1.  T.  :Murphy 
and  E.  .J.  Kaney,  Assigncns  to  J.  L.  Carev,  Chicago, 
111.  U.  S.  Pat.  1,318,900,  14.10.19.  Appl.,  30.1.19.  Two 
beating  engines  are  provided  at  differtiit  levels,  the 
lower  one  being  operated  intermittently  and  the  high- 
er one  continuously.  A  stuff-chest  having  a  capacity 
greater  than  that  of  the  intermittent  beating  engine, 
is  situated  at  an  intermediate  level,  and  means  are  pro- 
vided foi-  conveyifiig  stock  from  the  intermittent  en- 
gine to  the  stuff-chest  and  from  the  stuff-chest  to  the 
continuous  beating  engine. — T.S. 

K-12.  Removal  of  air  from  between  the  sheet  and 
the  felt.  D.R.P.  No.  314,570,  Jakob  llecsz,  Ebertsheim. 
Papeterie,  42,  164,  (Feb.  25,  1920).  The  felt  is  pas- 
sed over  the  suction  rolls  which  are  covered  with  felt 
or  a  textile  fabric  to  obtain  a  better  vacuum. A.P.-C. 

K-12.  Process  and  apparatus  for  making  wire- 
marks,  rulings,  or  water-marks  in  paper.  Vv  Patent 
No.  4!Hi,(il2,  Keb.  11,  llti:).  Kan-as  Papcrbruks  Ak- 
t:ebolag,  Fuibnid.  Papeterie,  42,  19-20,  (dan.  10  1920). 
-lets  of  water,  steam,  air,  or  other  fluid,  are  forced 
from  the  under  side  through  the  felt  carrying  the 
sheet,  thereby  loo.seniug  the  fibres  at  the  points  where 
the  jets  strike  the  .sheet.  The  loosened  fibres  are  dis- 
placed by  applying  suction  at  points  close  to  those 
where  the  jets  strike,  causing  a  thinning  of  the  sheet 
at  some  points  and  a  thickening  at  neio-hborin"-  points 
-A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Paper;  Process  of  removing  mineral  matter 
from — .  V.  Xakamura,  Assignor  to  Nipptni  S(fa-T 
Kogyo  Kabushiki  Kaisha,  Tokyo.  V.  S.  Pat.  1  318  902 
14.10.19.  Api)l.  9.7.18.  Paper  is  subjected  '  to  '  the 
action  of  a  solvent  consisting  of  aijua  regia  containing 
an  excess  quantity  of  nitric  acid  and  hydrofluoric  acid 
for  the  removal  of  mineral  matter. — J.S. 

L-5.  Nitroacetylcellulose.  B.  Oddo.  Gazz  Chim 
Ifal.,  1919,  49,  ii.,  140-145.  The  preparation  and  the 
properties  of  a  mixed  acetyl-nitro  derivative  of  eellu- 
lose,  probably  the  tetracetyloetonitrate,  are  described 
(See  also  J.  Chem.  Soc,  1920,  1.,  16  •) l  g 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

For  Year  Ended  December  31st,   1919 


BOABS    OF   DIBECTOBS: 


CHAS.    RIORnON.    President 
I'ARL    filORDON.    Vice-l'rcside 
F.    B.    WIIITTKT.    Sec.-Treas. 
J.   W..  WHKELER 
T.    J.    STEVENSON 


J.   S.   DOlciLAS 
J.   B.   WHITE      • 
C.   R.   THORNE 
G    O.   BANCROFT 
T.   E.   WARREN 


Balauce    Sheet,    December    3lBt,    1919. 

ASSETS. 
Properties:  — 

Timber  Limits.  Land,  Buildings,  Machinery, 
and  Equipment,  etc..  at  the  values  adopted 
at    June    1,    1S12,    with    subsequent    additions, 

less    depreciation    $7,5 

Investments    Held    in    Trust; — 

Preferred  and  Common  Stocks  of  the  Company, 
the     Income     from     which     will     be     available 

for    benefit    of    Employees    4 

Investments     in     the     Capital     Stocks     of     Associ- 
ated  Companies: — 
Deposited     with     the     Trustees     for     the     Bond- 
holders             5,1 

Other    As.sets: — 

Inventories    of    Logs,    Lumber    and    Supplies    and 
Expenditures    on    Logging    Operations,    Season 

1919-1920     $2,016,834.09 

Loan    to    Kipawa    Company,     Ltd.        1,959,456.10 
Accounts    Receivable: — 
Customers     Accounts 

(less     Reserve)      ..$523,075.86 
Sundry    Accounts  Re- 
ceivable       68.006.17 


Cash 


Deferred   Charges: — 

Discount     on     General     Mortgage 

Bond    Issue    

Insurance,    Taxes,    etc.,    prepaid.. 


$200,000.00 
78,626.75 


4,824,520.72 


$18,262,029.54 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital    Stock; — 

Seven    per   cent   Cumulative   Preferred: — 

Authorized      and      Issued — 15,000      shares      of 

$100     each     $1,500,000.00 

Common; — 

Authorized      and      Issued  —  45.000      shares      of 

$100    each    4,500,000.00 


ix     Per     Cent     Thirty-Year     First 
Mortgage    Sinking    Fund     De- 
bentures   Due    June    30,    1942; 
Authorized  &  Issued      $2,500,000.00 
Less;  Bonds  in 
Treasury  $146,900.00 
Redeem 
by  Sinking 
Fund.      ..    442,700.00 

.iS9,600.00 


$6,000,000.00 


ix     Per     Cent     Ten-Year     General 

Mortgage   Sinking   Fund   Gold 

Bonds    Due    January    1,    1929: 

Authorized  &   Issued  $4,000,000.00 

Less;     Bonds     in 

Treasury     1,000.00 


Mortgages     Over     Properties      Pur- 
chased     

Other    Liabilities; — 

Bank    Loans    ($1,700,000.00    secur- 
ed  under   Sec.    88    of    Bank    Act) 

Accounts    and    Bills    Payable 

Accrued    Liabilities    

Insurance    Reserves; — 

Employers'    Liability    Insurance.. 
Forest     Fire     Insurance     


$1,950,000.00 
491,911.70 
806,513.69 


$5,909,400.00 


Surplus: — 

Surplus  at  Juno  J.  1912.  the  date 
of  formation  of  the  new  Com- 
pany       255.512.74 

Surplus  Profits  as  per  State- 
ment            2.591,796.86 

2.847.309.60 

$18,262,029.51 

Contingent    Liability; — 

Bills    under    Discount    $332,100.54 


Approved   on   behalf   of   the   Board. 

CARL     RIORDON.     Director. 
F.     B.    WHITTET.    Director. 

AUDITORS'     REPORT    TO    THE    SHAREHOLDERS. 

We  have  examined  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Riordon 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Limited,  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1919,  and  have  obtained  all  the  information  and  expla- 
nations which  we  required;  and  we  certify  that,  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  above  Balance  Sheet  at  December  31.  1919.  is  properly 
drawn  up  so  ,'is  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the 
state  of  the  Company's  affairs,  according  to  the  best  of  our 
information  and  the  explanations  given  to  us  and  as  shown  by 
the  books  of   the  Company. 


PRICE.    WATERHOCSE    &    CO.. 
March    3,    1920. 


Auditors. 


STATHMEITT     OF    FBOFIT    8e     IiOSS    AND     SUBFLUS, 
December    Slot,    1919. 

Earnings   from   Operations,   after   deduction   of  all 
Expenses    of     Manufacturing,     Administration 

and    Selling    $1,099,251.74 

Deduct;    Provision    for    Exhaustion    of    Timber 

Limits    1 48,665 . 03 

$    950.586.71 
Add:     Income    from     Investments,    Interest    and 

Exchange    8.S9.540 .  21 

$1,810,126.92 
Deduct; — 

Provision  for  Depreciation  of  Plant 

and    Equipment    $    225.098.74 

Interest    on    Bank    .advances    .     ..  123,802.82 
Interest    on    Bonds    and  Mortgages           326,063.65 
Proportion    of    Discount    on    Gen- 
eral   Mortgage    Bonds    200,000.00 

S74.965.21 

Balance   of    Profit    for    the    year    , $    935,161.71 

Surplus    Balance.    December    31.    1918    $2,218,376.11 
Less;     .\djustment     in     respect    of 
Government    Taxes   and    Stump- 
age    Provisions  at   Dec.    31.    1918  27,667.46 

2.190.708.65 

$3,125,870.36 
Deduct — Dividends    paid: — 

On    7    per    cent    Preferred    Stock.         $   84,073.50 

On   Common   Stock 450.000.00 

534.073.50 

Surplus     Profits,     Dec.     31.     1919     $2,591,796.86 


Note: — No    Provision    has    been    made    in    respect    of    Govern- 
ment   Taxes    on    1919    Profits. 


April  22,  1920. 
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•I.  A.  Matliieu,  Limited,  has  hepii  <>:ranted  ineorpor- 
atioii  by  tlie  Dominion  Government  with  head  office 
at  Foi't  Frances,  Out.  Tiie  company  is  authorized  to 
carry  on  business  in  all  lines  of  the  lumber  and  pulp 
industries.  The  antliorized  capital  is  $1,000,000,  and 
Fort  Frances  peoi)le  are  named  as  tiie  jirovisional 
directors.  Mr.  Matliieu  is  a  member  for  Rainy  River 
in  the  Ontario  legislature. 

The  manj'  friends  in  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  will 
sympathise  with  Mr.  E.  R.  Hyland  of  tlie  Ilyland- 
Thompson  Company,  Toronto,  in  the  death  of  his 
brother,  George  Hylai.ul,  which  took  place  in  Norwich 
oi.i  April  9th  after  a  protracted  illness. 

A  new  building  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Press  will  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$70,000.  To  make  room  for  it  Professor  Mayor's  house, 
between  the  physics  and  the  chemistry  buildings,  will 
lie  torn  down.  Some  up-to-date  printing  equipment 
will  be  installed. 

The  members  of  the  Women's  Press  Club  in  Tor- 
onto listened  to  an  address  tliis  week  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Lo- 
gan of  Halifax  oU  the  subject  of  "The  Spirit  of  Can- 
adian Journalism,"  in  whicli  the  doctor  presented  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  value  and  dignity  of  newspaper 
work. 

William  H.  Parsons  Jr.,  of  Parsons  and  Whittemore, 
Inc.,  Paper  Exporters,  New  York,  was  in  Toronto 
this  week  on  a  buying  trip. 

A  visitor  to  Torci.ito  tliis  week  was  F.  G.  Warburton 
of  the  Ilarland  Engineering  Company,  Manchester, 
England,  manufactui'crs.  among  other  things,  of  a  spec- 
ial electric  drive  for  paper  making  macliines. 

(ieorge  Carruthers,  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills, 
was  in  New  York  this  week  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Executive  Committee  of  the  vocational  and  edu- 
cational  committees  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
T.  L.  Crossley  and  A.  P.  Costigane  were  there  for  the 
same   purpose. 

E.  G.  R.  Clark,  tlie  new  (Janadian  representative  of 
the  Canadian  Nashua  Gummed  and  Coated  Paper  Com- 
pany, has  returned  after  spending  two  weeks  at  the 
lieadquarters  of  the  compaijy  at  Nashua,  N.  H.  He 
reports  that  the  new  plat.it  at  Peterborough  will  soon 
be  ready  to  start  operations. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  pulp 
and  paper  dealers,  was  held  this  week,  when  satisfac- 
tory reports  of  the  years  business  were  presented.  F. 
.•\.  Ritchie  was  reelected  President,  C.  N.  Ramsay  Vice- 
President  and  Managing  Director;  George  W.  Pauline 
.Assistant  Manager  and  J.  L.  Fi»;ilaj',  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. The  firm  are  exceedingly  bu.sy  at  the  present 
lime  and  are  working  two  shifts,  while  arrangements 
are  being  made  to  add  materially  to  the  equipment 
of   the   jilant. 

Tiie  Specialty  Paper  Bag  Co.  have  moved  from  93 
Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto,  to  their  new  factory,  cor- 
ner Geary  Avenue  and  Bartlett  Street  where  they  have 
ttii  thousand  feet  of  floor  space. 

Fire,  which  broke  out  in  the  paper  box  factory  of 


A.  E.  Long,  357  Gerrard  Street,  Tonnitci,  did  about 
$2,000  damage  to  stock. 

The  New  Ontario  Colonization  Company  at  Jack- 
sonboro.  New  Ontario,  are  making  some  improvements 
to  their  rossing  plant  and  expect  to  handle  about  the 
same  quality  of  pulpwood  as  last  year,  although  owing 
to  the  liigli  cost  of  production,  the  scarcity  of  wood 
and  labor  conditions  it  is  expected  that  a  higlier  price 
for  the  finislied  product  will  be  realized  than  last 
year.  The  Company  have  also  started  operations  at 
their  planing  and  saw  mills.  They  are  building  sev- 
eral houses  for  their  workmen  and  other  improvements 
of  a  public  character  in  Jacksonboro  are  under  way  as 
■  a  result  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Company. 

P.  W.  Wilson,  Vice-President,  J.  G.  Gibson,  Secre- 
tary and  George  Gray  and  Thomas  Watson,  left  Tor- 
onto on  Thursday  morning  last  to  attend  an  executive 
meetiing  of  the  Spanish  River  Pul])  and  Paper  Com- 
pany in  New  York. 

Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Investments,  Limited,  has 
been  granted  a  charter  by  the  Federal  GoverimuMit 
with  authority  to  deal  in  lumber  and  pulpwood  and 
allied  industries.  The  authorised  capital  is  $1,000,000 
and  the  head  office  is  to  be  in  Montreal.  Among  tlie 
itacorporators  are  E.  R.  Parkins,  Colville  Sinclair,  R. 
E.  Allan,  S.  G.  Greenshields  and  William  Taylor. 

With  power  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  gummed 
and  coated  paper,  pulp,  pulpwood,  paper  bags,  card- 
board, etc.,  Butler  and  Jones,  Limited,  with  head  of- 
fice in  Toronto,  liave  been  granted  incorporation.  The 
company  is  capitalized  at  .$25,000  and  Toronto  people 
are  mentioned  as  the  incorporators. 

Frederick  Gray,  for  many  years  lumber  manager 
of  tlie  Standard  Chemical  Company,  and  brother  of 
George  Gray  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Limited,  died  this  week  in  the  Toronto  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  The  funeral  took  place  from  the  fam- 
ily residence  in  Coldwater,  Ont.,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

George  L.  Burley,  aged  39,  ai.id  a  veteran  of  the 
Great  War,  who  has  been  taking  a  D.  S.  C.  R.  course 
died  suddenly  while  on  his  way  to  the  Toronto  Tele- 
gram office  where  he  was  pursuing  his  studies,  on 
Friday  afternoon. 

The  office  of  tlie  Weekly  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Press  Association,  which  is  at  present  temporarily  lo- 
cated on  King  Street,  East,  will,  after  May  1st  be  in 
the  Manning  Cliambers,  72  Queen  Street,  West. 

The  Ottawa  Valley  branch  of  the  Weekly  Section 
of  the  Canadian  Press  Association  have  adopted  the 
two  dollar  rate  for  weekly  papers  and  most  semi- 
weekly  papers  throughout  Canada  are  now  being  rais- 
ed to  $2.50.  It  is  stated  at  the  Toronto  office  of 
the  Association  that  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  a  short 
time  when  the  dollar  weekly  will  be  no  more. 


Investigate  every  accident  that  happens  in  your 
gang,  and  try  to  prevent  an  accident  occurring  in  a 
like  manner. 
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WATEROUS  PEOPLE  SUCCESSFUL. 

Arraiii^ouieiits  hnve  just  been  ei)iiii)leteci  by  the  W'a- 
tei'ous  Engine  Works  Co.,  of  Itnintford,  for  the  iiuiiiu- 
factiire  in  Canada  of  the  famous  Wolf  Collar, 

This  I'oliar.  when  attached  to  the  eylindei'  mould, 
;dlo\vs  any  leaka^re  of  while  water  to  pass  dnvetly  to 
lhi>  machine  chest,  fiius  doiii;;'  away  with  tile  necessity 
hI'  ])uttiiii;'  the  while  watcT  froiii  the  \\-e|  niaciiines 
over   the   save  alls. 

Announcement  has  also  been  made  thai  the  Waterous 
Tiie  iMifiinc  Co.  u\'  St.  Paul,  with  whom  the  Waterous 
EnH:in(!  Works  Co.  are  identified,  were  the  highest 
bidders  for  the  \'oith  pro|)erty.  The  •).  M.  Voitli  Co. 
is  a  well-known  fii'ui  manufaetiiring  many  ■successful 
lines  (if  pul|)  and   paper  mill  equipment. 

GRISWOLD  GOES  BACK. 

ii.  J.  (.irisweld,  who  in  .May  KMS.  temporarily  left 
the  Dominion  Engineering  and  Inspection  Company 
to  orsranize  and  operate  the  Canadian  Branch  of 
Mes.srs.  MaeCovern  &  Co.,  Inc..  of  Xevv  Yorlv  City,  is 
completing  a  two  year  contract  on  .June  1st,  and  will 
then  resume  active  participation  in  th  ■  affai)'s  of  the 
Dominion  Engineerint;-  &  Ins|)ection  Company  in  which 
he  is  a  partner. 

WOLF  RIVER  PULP  AND  PAPER  CO.  CAPITAL- 
IZES AT  $1,000,000 

New  York,  April  S.— The  Wdlf  K'ivcr  I'nlp  and  I'ajjpr 
Company,  Ltd.,  which  has  just  been  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000,  has  bought  the  property  of  the 
River  du  Loui)  Pidj)  Company,  Ltd.,  Fraserville.  Que 
bee.  This  property  iuelude.s  a  pulp  mill  witli  a  daily 
capacity  of  forty  tons,  timber  lands  and  a  water  power 
development  of  5,000  horse  power.  The  new  organiza- 
tion will  immediately  increase  the  capacity  of  the  pulj) 
mill  to  eighty  tons  ami  utilize  .some  'i,QQO  horse  powei' 
still  undeveloped.  The  timber  limits,  which  are  con- 
sidered perhaps  the  best  in  Canada  becau.se  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  timber  is  within  twenty  miles  of  the  mill, 
consist  of  almost  a  million  cords  of  standing  spruce. 
Another  advantageous  factor  lies  in  the  location  of 
the  mill  which  is  situated,  on  the  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  and  on  the  main  line  of  the  Inter-Colonial 
Railroad,  seventy  miles  below  Quebec.  One  of  the 
immediate  plans  of  the  company  includes  the  erection 
of  a  news  jirint  mill  at  Hnffalo,  New  York,  wliich  will 
have  a  daily  cajiacilx'  of  100  tons  and  will  i)e  guar- 
anteed a  supply  of  gronnd  wood  from  the  Rivei'  du 
Loup  mill. 

The  organizers  of  the  eoin])any  are  W.  W.  Moss,  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  War  Credit  Board,  Con- 
gressman Porter  11.  Dale.  U.  M.  Waite,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Reliance  ilill  and  Trading 
Corporation,  of  New  York  City,  and  R.  W.  Moore, 
identified  with  the  Curtiss  Airplane  Company. 


THE  DOMINION  PULP  MILL  NOT  SOLD. 

It  is  understood  that  the  offer  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Co  for  the  Dominion  Pulp  Co.'s  properties  has  been 
finally  rejected,  and  tliat  the  mill  will  continue  to  run 
nnder  present  ownerslii]!  and  niangement.  Mr.  Me- 
Cabe,  who  had  arranged  to  leave,  will  remain,  it  is 
said,  in  his  jircsent  position. 


No  matter  if  yon  are  hidden  in  an  obscure  post, 
never  content  yonrself  with  doing  your  second  best. — 
Gen.  Phil  Slieridan. 


WHY  THE  PORT  ARTHUR  PULP  AND  PAPER  CO, 
HIRED  MAITLAND 

Port  Arthur,  April  5. — A  delegation  from  the  Mas- 
ters and  Mates  Association,  Number  71,  waited  on  the 
Port  Arthur  City  Council  last  Monday  to  complain  that 
by  chartering  tlie  tug  Maitland  to  do  the  season's  tow- 
ing, tlie  Port  Arthur  Pul|)  and  Paper  Company  had 
'.iolated  a  clause  in  the  agreement  with  the  citj-  to 
employ,  .where  possible,  only  local  labor  in  its  opera- 
tion. 

Captain  Gerow  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion stated  that  early  this  spring  he  had  approached 
the  Company  in  connection  with  towing  for  the  coniing 
season.  He  claims  he  was  asked  to  submit  a  price. 
His  price  for  part  work  was  $12  an  hour  and  for  all 
I  hi'  towing  of  the  Company  $10  an  lumr.  The  latter 
price  he  says  was  accepted. 

On  the  strength  of  this  ijromise  that  he  would  se- 
cure the  whole  work  of  towing  which  he  says  he  had 
from  officials  of  the  Company,  he  went  to  tJoderich 
and  purchased  the  tug  "Ilorton'"  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 

On  his  return  from  the  east  he  claims  that  Messrs. 
Pounsford  and  Gardiner  had  informed  him  they  had 
engaged  another  in  the  east,  but  they  would  give  him 
the  "tag  ends.""  Captain  (ierow  states  he  would  not 
have  made  the  ])nrchase  of  the  tug  had  he  not  felt 
certain  of  getting  the  contract  h-trni  the  company. 

Following  the  visit  of  the  delegation,  A.  G.  Pouns- 
ford, general  manager  of  the  Company,  has  submitted 
a  statement  to  the  chairman  of  the  industrial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Port  Arthur  City  Council  which  says  in 
pai't  : 

In  order  to  make  the  positimi  of  this  Company 
clear,  T  think  it  wise  to  review  the  conference  held  thi.s 
morning  between  Capt,  Gerow,  the  Council  and  myself. 

During  the  month  of  .lanuary  this  company  took  up 
the  question  of  the  charter  of  a  tug  to  tow  api)roxi- 
niately  36,000  cords  of  wood  from  jxiints  outside  Thun- 
der's Bay  to  our  mill.  Local  men,  including  Capt. 
GeroAv,  were  asked  to  figure  on  this  work  and  state 
tjieir  prices  as  well  as  outside  firms.  Capt.  Gerow 
quoted  a  price  of  $12.00  per  hmir  for  towing  time  and 
$S.OO  per  hour  for  laying  time,  stating  he  did  not  have 
suitable  equipment,  but  advised  he  was  cont<  ini)lating 
the  purchase  of  a  t)ig  which  crndd  do  this  work.  We 
advised  him  his  price  was  too  high  and  he  submitted  a 
))rice  of  $10.00  per  hour  for  towing  time  and  $8.00  for 
lay  time.  We  advised  him  we  could  take  this  price 
into  consideration.  At  no  time  did  we  give  Capt. 
Gerow  any  assurance  of  our  business  on  which  to  base 
the  ])urchase  of  a  tug.  either  verbally  or  in  writing, 
which  statement  he  stated  was  correct,  this  morning. 

After  going  into  the  matter  of  our  operations  fur- 
ther, we  found  we  would  be  unable  to  obtain  booms 
satisfactory  to  our  work  unless  we  were  able  to  rent 
them. 

Knowing  the  '•Maitland"  was  equipped  with  such 
booms,  none  of  which  the  local  men  had,  we  met  the 
oweners  and  asked  them  for  a  tender  for  our  work. 
They  quoted  a  price  so  much  lower  than  the  local  men. 
including  their  booms,  that  we  could  not  see  our  way 
(dear  to  pay  the  higher  price  asked  by  Capt.  Gerow. 
The  above  explains  the  negotiations  prior  to  our 
chartering  the  "Maitland."" 

Mr.  Pounsford  also  claims  he  will  talie  up  the  mat- 
ter of  employing  a  local  crew  with  the  owners  of  the 
"ilaitland." 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

TdiMutri.  A)")ril  17. — T)ie  iUMV.sprint  nIi nation  i-ou- 
finues  to  oetnipy  the  eentre  of  the  stage  in  j^aper  circles 
This  week  C.  A.  Stevenson,  of  the  Chicago  Herald-Ex- 
aminer, and  a  party  of  American  newspaper  publishers 
reached  Toronto  in  their  hunt  for  newsprint  to  help 
relieve  the  situation  across  the  line,  a  number  of  large 
shipments  having  been  held  up  in  Toronto  and  other 
yards  owing  to  the  switchmons  strike  in  tile  United 
States.  <  >vcr  there  they  are  facing  a  very  serious 
shortage  and  the  freiglit  tic-u])  d!- In't  help  matters 
any.  The  American  publishers  were  able  to  get  many 
carloads  of  paper  diverted  fnim  London,  Ont.,  to 
points  across  tlic  bordei-  and  motor  trucks  gathered 
the  prf>dnct  np  tor  many  miles  around  Chicago  and 
other  big  Ci-ntrcs.  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Stevenson,  who  added  that  large  quantities  were  still 
needed  by  the  American  i)ublisliers  if  they  were  to 
continue  in  business. 

As  to  the  Canadian  situation  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  during  the  week  and 
the  shortage  is  still  being  actually  felt,  not  only  in 
new.sprint  circles  but  in  practically  all  lines  of  paper 
and  raw  stock.  The  general  impression  in  Toronto 
appears  to  be  that  uo  attempt  will  be  made  by  the 
Canadian  publishers  to  have  new.sprint  control  rc- 
upen  and  that  the  mills  will  continue  to  honor  the 
mutual  agreement  entered  into  in  December  last  for 
the  4  cent  figure  until  the  end  of  the  period  fixed, 
which  i.s  July  1st.  After  that,  the  i)rice  of  newsprint 
will  be  a  matter  of  specidation.  Much,  of  codrse,  will 
depend  on  the  price  prevailing  across  the  line  and  the 
urgency  of  encpiiries  from  abroad.  It  is  known  that 
one  leading  Canadian  mill  was  recently  offered  $10.75 
for  their  entire  output,  but  this  could  tiiot  be  ac- 
I'cpted  owing  to  the  fact  that  th?  bulk  of  their  i)roduct 
foi-  the  coming  year  is  already  covered  by  contracts. 
Needless  to  saj',  the  mills  will  be  loath  to  turn  down 
such  attractive  offers  after  July  1st  and  it  is  quite 
jiossible  that  some  of  the  mills  may  be  allured  by  the 
high  prices  and  offer  their  prndiu-t  as  spot  lots  ,in  the 
open  market. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  head  of  one  big  Canadian 
mill  this  week  that  just  before  newsprint  control  came 
into    effpct    not    far    short    of    thirtv    million    dollars 


worth  of  extensions  and  equipment  to  Canadian  mills 
were  cancelled  and  this  as  the  result  of  tiie  arbitrary 
interference  by  the  (lovernment.  The  fact  that  the.se 
might  have  been  in  operation  now^  but  for  the  action 
of  the  publishers,  and  that  the  present  shortage  would 
perhaps  not  have  occurred,  are  not  pleasant  thoughts 
and  while  a  lot  of  this  expansion  is  under  way  now, 
it  is  considerably  l)elated  and  is  not  helping  the  situa- 
tion much  at  the  present  time.  "While  newsprint 
control  has  not  killed  this  cancelled  program  of  ex- 
pansion, it  has  delayed  production  by  thousands  of 
tons,"  is  the  way  the  gentleman  quoted,  put  it. 

Meanwhile  Toronto  representatives  of  Canadian  pulp 
and  newsprint  manufacturers  declare  that  newsprint 
will  be  forthcoming  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the 
Canadian  demainl.  Some  anxiety  has  been  caused 
here  by  the  rumour  that  certain  American  publishing 
interests,  with  uidimited  capital  at  their  disposal, 
were  planning  to  offer  fancy  prices  for  Canadian 
newsprint,  in  an  attempt  to  ensure  their  own  supply 
of  the  commodity  for  some  time  to  come.  J.  G.  Gib- 
son, Secretary  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  just  before  leaving  Toronto  for  New  York, 
stated  that  the  rumor  was  without  foundation  in 
fact. 

Undoubtedly  ncwsj)riii1  wniild  inci-esi'  in  \-ahie.  lir 
said,  but  the  Canadian  inddishers  would  be  lucdced 
after.  "Of  course,"  he  said,  "■you  must  understand 
that  80  per  cent  of  our  customers  ai-c  on  th(>  other  side 
and  naturally  the  greatest  snp|)ly  must  go  whci'e  the 
market  is.  Iloever,  it  has  always  been  our  maxim 
to  support  Canadian  bnsiiu'ss  and  our  custonn-rs  in 
the  Dominion  are  going  to  get  a  squai-c  deal.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  newsprint  may  go  to  .-j^lOO  a  ton. 

Another  authority  in  the  pul])  and  paper  industry 
put  it  this  way:  "Even  sn|)pose  we  wished  to  cut  ofF 
the  Canadian  market  ami  ship  all  the  paprr  to  the 
States,  how  long  do  y(ni  think  we  cunld  get  away  with 
it?  The  power  of  the  press  in  Canada  is  no  myth, 
as  we  have  found  to  our  sori'o\\ .  IT  any  attempt  was 
made  to  put  anything  like  that  over  we  would  certain- 
ly he  drawing  a  hornet 's  nest  around  our  ears.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  when  I  tell  yon  that  W(>  have  sold 
l)aper  to  firms  on  this  side  at  a  far  lower  figure  than 
we    could    get   aci-oss    the    lioi'ilcr.    simply    because    we 
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had  to  respect  the  power  that  would  Iw  wieldod  a- 
ptainst  lis.  I  am  not  sure  whether  an  attempt  will  be 
made  by  American  interests  in  commandeer  the  Cana- 
dian newsprint  when  the  embarji^o  is  lifted,  hut  I  do 
know  this  that  the  firm  1  represent  will  give  the  Cana- 
dian publishers  a  fair  deal." 

Other  lines  of  paper  eontinuc  high  in  price  and  low 
in  warehouse  stocks  and  a  number  of  the  warehouses 
have  eeased  to  take  orders  until  they  can  get  caught 
up  with  arrearages.  Kraft  remains  at  11  cents  and 
glazed  kraft  is  practically  off  the  market.  One  dealer 
said  that  he  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  kraft  go 
to  15  cents  a  pound  for  both  glazed  and  unglazed: 

There  is  still  a  great  shortage  of  pulp.  Easy  bleach- 
ing is  quoted  at  $115  a  ton  although  as  high  as  $120 
has  been  paid  for  it.  News  grade  runs  at  $90  a  ton 
and  bleached  at  $135  to  $145  a  ton  according  to  quali- 
ty, with  indication  of  an  increase  in  May.  One  of  the 
factors  that  will  enter  into  a  further  increase  of  price, 
if  it  comes,  will  be  the  price  of  bleaching  powder, 
which  has  about  doubled  in  the  past  two  months. 
From  $75  to  $80  continues  to  be  the  ruling  price  of 
groundwood  pulp,  although  as  high  as  $100  has  been 
offered  and  paid  for  some  lots. 

The  recent  in  crease  in  the  price  of  all  lines  of 
boards  has  been  responsible  for  a  considerable  advance 
in  quotations  on  boxes  and  containers  of  all  kinds, 
which  is  another  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  the 
age  to  make  the  ultimate  cost  fall  on  the  consumer. 
The  last  increase  in  box  boards  represented  about 
fifteen  per  cent  and  the  consumer  in  the  last  analysis 
will  have  to  pay  the  shot.  All  lines  of  Bristol  boards 
and  blanks  are  scarce  and  stocks  aer  low  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  bonds  and  ledgers.  Although  high  in 
price  at  the  present  time,  these  lines  may  undergo  an- 
other advance  this  month  following  the  general  boost 
of  a  few  weeks  ago. 

All  departments  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
may  be  said  to  be  extremely  busy  and  prosperous. 
That  this  is  so  is  indicated  by  the  high  points  reached 
on  the  stock  market  for  pulp  and  pai)er  securities 
while  there  is  further  evidence  in  the  fact  that  mills 
and  paper  houses  in  many  instances  are  months  be- 
hind with  theid  orders.  Of  course  it  is  not  all  cream— 
this  great  activity  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  considered  that  choppers  are  being 
paid  $70  and  $80  a  month  and  board  while  getting 
out  the  pulpwood  and  that  other  lines  of  labor  at  the 
mills  are  up  proiiortinnately. 

Pulp  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp $75.00  to  $80.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade $82.50  to  $90.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching $110.00  to  $120.00 

Sulphite  bleached $140.00  to  $1.50.00 

Sulphate $110.00  to  $115.00 

Paper. 

(These  prices,  for  the  mast  part,  must  be  considered 
as  nominal,  the  situation  in  many  lines  being  quite 
abnormal.) 

•News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $4.00 

•News   (rolls)   in  less  than  carload  lots $4.25 

•News  (sheet)  in  less  than  carload  lots $5.25 

•News  (sheet)  in  less  than  carload  lots $5.50 

iBook  papers  (carload),  No.  1 13c. 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots)  No.  1 ISi^c 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  2 12c 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2 . .   .  .12y2C 

I^edgers 17c  up 


Sulphite  bonds 15y2C 

Light  tinted  bonds ISy^c 

Dark  tinted  bonds 28c 

White  wrai)p .$(i.50— $1.00 

Writings  No.  2  (M.F.) ISVaC 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  1 $14.50 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  2 $13.50 

Coated   book  and  litho,  colored $14.75 

Grev  Browns $7.00 

Writing  No.  1  (S.C.) 15y2e 

Fibre $9.00 

Manila,  No.  1 $9.00 

Manila  B $7.25 

Tissues  (unbleached  sulphite  I $1.40 

Tag  Manila $10.00 

Unglazed  kraft $11.00 

Glazed  kraft    $11.00 

Tissues,  bleached $1.65 

Tissues,  cap $1.25 

Tissues,  Manila $1.10 

Nattural  greaseproof 17c 

Bleached  grease  proof 19c. 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment 23c. 

Bleached  white  glassine 24c. 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints 10^20  and  ll^c 

Paper  bags,  Manila   (discount) 25 — 5  percent 

Paper  bage  (kraft) 30 — 71/2  and  5  per  cent 

Confectionery  bags,  Avhite 25 — 5  per  cent 

Straw  board"  . . $88.00 

Chip  board $88.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board $96.25 

Filled  wood  board $99.00 

News  board $96.25 

Manila  lined  folding  board,   chip   back    ..    ..$104.00 

Pulp  folding  board $113.00 

Jute  board,  No.  3 $88.00 

White  patent  coated  board $145.00 

Grey  folding  board $126.00 


•Government  fixed  price  to  Canadian  publishers. 

xThese   pi-ices  are  for   machine   fiiiisii   supercaleuder 
one-half  cent  higher. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  April  17. — The  strike  of  railroad  switch- 
men and  other  operatives  about  ten  days  ago,  now  ap- 
pears to  be  petering  out  with  the  return  of  many  of 
the  strikers.  This  strike,  which  has  almost  complete- 
ly tied  up  freight  traffic  in  most  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, has  been  creative  of  a  situation  in  the  paper  mar- 
ket doubtless  never  before  experienced.  Prior  to  the 
walkout  of  railway  employees,  stocks  of  paper  at  var- 
ious consuming  centres  were  at  best  very  light  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  with  the  demand  for  paper  of 
practically  all  kinds  far  in  excess  of  the  output  of 
mills,  consumers  have  been  running  along  as.  close  to 
their  available  stocks  as  they  dared,  and  when  ship- 
nu>nts  from  producing  points  were  held  up  it  only  re- 
((uired  several  days  when  stock  of  paper  in  New  York 
and  in  other  cities  reached  a  vanishing  point.  The 
things  that  have  resulted  therefrom  have  been  indeed 
novel.  L(»cal  daily  newspapers  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances stopped  carrying  advertisements  and  cut  their 
issues  down  to  a  few  pages  with  naught  but  news  mat- 
ter in  them.  One  of  the  largest  papers  in  New  York, 
printing  morning  and  afternoon  editions,  carried  no 
advertisements,  with  the  exception  of  theatrical 
notices,  for  a  space  of  three  successive  days.  This 
paper's  afternoon  edition,  which  ordinarily  runs  from 
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24  to  ;32  pajres.  wan  n-diifcd  lo  N  pajaes.  ami  tin-  lack 
of  advortiscnii'iits  was  iiiailc  iiioiv  appaiTiit  by  llu'  fact 
that  for  several  inDiitlis  lliis  newspaper  has  been,  ex- 
i'ei)tinfr  tile  front  and  i)aek  cover  pa<res,  the  first  in- 
side, sporting;  and  editorial  padres,  almost  Milidl\  ail- 
vertiseiuents. 

Majiazine  pwlilishers,  liaviii'r  no  pa|)er  on  hand  and 
nnable  to  fret  supplies  fnnn  mills,  have  been  obli<red 
to  skip  issues,  and  are  now  comltinin},'  their  issues. 
Printiiif:  shojis  the  town  over  have  lieen  forced  al 
most  to  close  up  shop  because  of  tlieir  inability  to  ac- 
tpiirc  paper,  and  paper  jobbers  have  been  iu  a  position 
of  beiiifr  unable  to  do  business  owinp:  to  the  depletion 
of  their  stocks. 

Just  what  effect  the  situation  prcvailin<:  during'  the 
past  few  days  is  likely  to  have  on  the  future  market 
is  problematical.  The  probabilities  are,  however,  that 
it  will  be  neglifrible.  Publishers  and  printers  who 
have  been  comi»ciled  to  reduce  their  consumption  tem- 
porarily will  doubtless  make  up  the  loss  within  the 
next  several  weeks,  or  whenever  the  movement  of 
.supplies  from  mills  is  resumcil  on  a  more  normal  scale. 
The  consumption  of  newsprint  paper,  for  example,  is 
to-day  not  a  matter  of  how  much  advertising  can  be 
secured  but  hiufres  on  the  tonnafre  of  paper  that  is  to 
be  had.  There  is  no  question  that  every  daily  news- 
paper publisher  in  the  l^tates  could  •jet  sufficient  ad- 
vertising to  warrant  {lonblin<r  the  size  of  the  papers 
now  bcinir  |)rinted.  but  with  newsprint  so  sca'rce  they 
are  obliged  to  practice  conservation  and  use  only  such 
amounts  of  paper  as  they  have  immediately  at  hand. 
The  same  c(MKlitions  apply  to  book  and  fine  papers. 
The  in-obabilitics  are  that  consumers  of  these  classes 
of  ])aper  will  make  up  the  loss  in  consumi>tion  incurred 
during  the  railroad  strike  within  the  very  near  futur.' 
or  whenever  the  paper  is  obtained  from  mills,  for. 
having  the  business,  all  they  r.-tpiire  is  the  necessary 
paper  on  which  to  in-iid. 

The  market,  as  would  be  expected  under  such  eii-- 
cumstances.  is  exceedingly  strong.  Prices  at  the  mo- 
ment are  mainly  iu)minal,  for  there  have  been  too  few 
transactions  involving  sizable  tonnages  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  paper  to  establish  definite  values.  Some 
very  high  prices  have  been  paid  for  spot  lots.  Reports 
have  been  received  of  sales  of  newsprint  in  standanl 
rolls  as  high  as  16  cents  per  pound,  while  actual  trans- 
actions have  been  recorded  at  -4  cents.  Paper  dealers 
tfll  of  being  offered  as  much  as  20  cents  per  pound  for 
newsprint  by  publishers,  who  in  their  anxiety  to  se- 
cure supplies  are  paying  old  prices,  yet  this  is  un- 
doubtedlv    beyond   tJie    true    market    value    ol    news. 


Publishers  are  besieging  iinpoi-ters  to  get  .newsprint 
for  them  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  are  ofer- 
ing  to  meet  an.v  cost  to  obtain  sujipiies  from  such 
sources.  Sales  have  been  made  within  the  past  f<'W 
days  at  14  cents  on  the  docks  here,  and  importers  say 
that  they  are  .just  as  nundi  unable  to  acquire  further 
supplies  on  the  other  side  as  they  are  in  this  country. 
Prices  on  all  other  grades  of  paper  are  strong,  and. 
in  a  sense,  nominal.  There  are  very  few  offerings 
in  the  open  market  ;!>  cr)ntraet  customers  are  taking 
all  the  outinit  of  mills  and  would  readily  take  more 
if  such  was  possible.  Manufacturers  are  running 
their  plants  at  as  full  caiiacity  as  present  conditions 
will  i)erniit.  despite  which  supplies 'fall  far  short  of 
I  he  wants  of  buyers.  Hook  papei's  are  quotably  firm 
and  tiie  entire  production  of  mills  is  sold  up  for  some 
months  to  come.  P^ine  pajiers  are  actively  sought  and 
prices  are  constantly  seeking  higher  levels.  TissiiPM 
and  wrappings  are  eagerly  wanted  and  buyers  are 
ignoring  (piestions  of  pi'ice  whenever  finding  thesn 
papers  available.  Hoards  are  in  a  firm  market  i)osition 
find  ipiotations  are  on  the  uptrend.  Plain  chip  board 
is  tpioted  in  the  neighborhood  of  4^9")  jx-r  t(Ui  and  filled 
news  board  at  around  ■•|;10r). 

(JROrXDWOOD.— Demand  ('or  mechanical  wood- 
pul]>  is  of  an  excited  character,  and  consumers,  tn 
their  anxiety  to  cover  requirements,  are  paying  record- 
breaking  ])rices  for  such  lots  as  are  to  be  had.  Prime 
spruce  i>ulp  for  prompt  shipment  has  sold  at  as  much 
sa  -iillO  a  ton  at  grinding  mills,  and  indications  are 
large  tonnages  could  be  readily  marketed  at  this  price 
and  at  nun-e  if  sellers  had  the  pulp  to  dis)iosc  of.  Tlie 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  very  little  or  no  supi)ly  is 
to  lie  obtained  in  the  open  market,  with  the  result  that 
spoi  prices  arc  strictly  nominal.  Consumers  express 
tin  JKipc  that  with  warmer  weather  in  view  grinders 
will  he  enabled  to  increase  their  output,  thus  effec-ting 
an  easing  up  of  the  siipjjly  situation,  but  thus  far 
there  are  no  visible  signs  of  this  developing. 

CHK-MICAL  Pl'LP.— Quotations  on  chemical  pulps 
arc  rajiidly  and  consistently  advancing  under  a  very 
Icecn  demand  frcnn  C(Uisumers,  who  evidently  are  sore- 
ly in  need  of  sui){)lies  and  who  arc  meeting  almost 
any  iiricc  to  obtain  pulp.  Sales  have  been  reported 
id'  unbleached  sulphite  of  newsprint  quality  at  7  cents 
per  pound,  while  domestic  bleached  sulphite  has  been 
reported  sold  at  9.o0  cents,  foreign  ea.sy  bleaching 
sulphite  at  10  cents.  Scandinavian  kraft  at  7  cents  ami 
domestic  kraft  at  (j.7r>  cents.  These  prices  proliably 
establish  new  record  value  levels  for  chemical  fibres, 
and    indications  arc   that    unless  demand   lets   up   to   a 
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cimsidcrjililc  ilcyi-cc  in  the  iiiiir  rnliirc.  (|iiotati(ms  will 
;:■()  to  still  lii;,'li!'i-  ixiints.  In  \';\v\.  predictions  iii-r 
made  by  local  imlji  ineii  that  newsprint  siiljihite  wdl 
reach  10  ecnls  and  domestic  iileaclied  sidphite  15  cents 
before  the  |)resent  market  rise  is  cheeked.  Whether 
or  iHit  this  will  he  realized,  there  is  no  (piestion  that 
the  market  is  destiiicfl  to  remain  extrenudy  stroiifr 
for  some  time  to  come  and  tliat  there  is  small  likeli- 
hood of  valnes  recedinjr  to  any  jrreat  extent  dnrinir 
the  next  several  months  at  least. 

RAOS. — Shippers  of  paperiiiakiiifi:  rafjs  have  beeti 
largely  prevented  from  doing:  business  during  the  past 
few  days  by  the  difficulties  in  moving  supplies.  Pack- 
ers an(i  dealers  in  New  York  and  vicinity  have  shipjjed 
out  hut  few  lots  owing  to  the  tie-ui)  in  railroad  trans- 
portation, and  yet  in  the  face  of  such  conditions,  the 
market  tone  has  become  increasingly  firm.  Dealers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  when  shipjiing  can  be  i-esumed. 
mills,  having  used  up  1h?ir  stocks  on  hand,  will  come 
into  the  market  for  large  quantities  of  rags,  and  there 
is  little  or  no  effort  being  expended  at  the  moiii'ent  to 
secure  orders.  High  prices  are  quoted  and  buyers 
seeking  to  make  commitments  find  it  nec;>ssary  to  ]iay 
full  asked  figures. 

OLD  PAPERS. — Trading  in  waste  paper  stock  also 
has  been  curtailed  by  the  railroad  strike,  which  has 
])revented  dealers  and  packers  from  effecting  ship- 
ments to  mills.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  firm  tone  to 
values,  and  slight  advances  have  been  recorded  in 
some  of  the  lower  grades.  Packers  are  generally  re- 
fusing to  accept  orders  covering  future  deliveries  when 
they  can  make  shipment  unless  receiving  topnotch 
prices,  it  being  their  contention  that  the  market  gives 
promise  of  rising  when  business  opens  up  again  and 
that  simply  for  their  own  protection  they  should  not 
book  orders  excepting  at  figures  which  will  not  neces- 
sitate them  shipping  at  a  loss  later  on.  Shavings  and 
the  other  better  qualities  of  paper  also  are  feeling 
the  influence  of  the  advance  in  woodpulp  values  and 
(luotations  on  them  tend  upward.  Flat  stock  is  quot- 
ably  steady  and  is  held  at  a  basis  of  around  i|<3.35  per 
100  pounds  at  shipping  points  for  No.  1  heavy  books 
and  magazines.  No.  1  mixed  paper  is  quotable  at 
.'t;1.45  to  ^\S->0  and  folded  newspapers  at  ^\M. 

OLD  RAGGING  AND  ROPE.— There  is  a  steady  de 
maud  for  old  rope  and  prices  are  on  a  firm  level  and 
are  looking  up.     Prior  to  the  railroad  strike  the  mar- 


ket was  raiiidly  soaring  but  the  checked  movement 
of  supplies  evidently  has  stojiped  the  advance,  at  least 
temporarily,  aiul  (piotalions  now  range  from  $8.50  to 
•+!).00  |)er  100  pounds  at  shi|iping  points  for  No.  1 
Manila  rope.  Strings  are  (juotably  firm  at  around  $.'J 
for  mixed  strings  and  are  under  good  inquiry.  There 
is  little  stirring  in  the  way  of  active  business  in  old 
bagging  and  prices  are  easy,  this  being  alxnit  the  only 
papermaking  material  that  is  not  characterized  by  a 
.strong  market  position.  No.  1  scrap  bagging  is  offered 
at  $3.25  per  100  pounds  and  could  possibly  be  bought 
at  slight   recessions  from  this  figure. 
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EDITORIAL 


C^A'.l/>.l     WILL    WLI.COMI-:    (■()\L]l/SS10y. 
A   good    (Iciil    liiiN    liccu   said    alidut    tlie    Underwood 
Resolution    in    I  In'    I'nilcd    Stales   (diiu-i-ess   and   luuch 
i]|'    this    lias    mil    hern    cntirc'iy    coniplimentary    to    the 
allitude  of  c-erlain  Amei'irans  Inward  the  policy  of  the 
ri-(ivincial    ( inxiM-nnn'iiis   with    reyai'il   to   pulpM'Ood  (.'lit 
nn   ('riiwn    ImhIs.     'rheic   is  sonuM  hiii^-  however,  to   be 
sail!  in  Tavni-  of  ihc  a|i|iiiint  menl   of  such  a  eoniniission 
as   is  iii-(i\i(l('d   foi-   in   the    Icrnis    nf     this     resolution. 
One  cif  ihc  advantages  nf   iici'snnal    inti'r<Miui'se   in   this 
M'ay    is    the   (ipiHii't  unity    nf    I'diiiinf;'    faee    to    fare    with 
the   people  we  are  dealing'  with.      .More  ran   be  aeeoin- 
plished    III   a    brief  ciinvcrsaticni   in   friit.idly   eoiifereuec 
than   I'aii    be   ain-niiiplislied    in   a    long   while,   if  at    all, 
by    wrillen   and    [iriiited    (■(iiiininnication.      'IMie  eouiniis- 
siciii  thai    will  III'  ap|iiiinli'd  tn  represent   the  I'.  S.  Gov- 
ernini'iil    in    it.i vesligating-    the   jiiiliiwnod   jjolic^-    of   the 
pnivinccs    will    be    rourleniisly    and    cordially    received 
III   Canada.       They   will   lia\e  an   opportunity  to  learn 
ai    first    hand    the   i-casniis   underlying   the  restrictions 
which  the  iiroNinccs  fniinil  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  their  wood  iisii.ig  iiidiislry.       Thej'  will  come  to  real- 
ize   Ihc    entire    faiiness   of    llie    Canadian    attitude   and 
will    nnderstand    thai     American    |)a]ier    mills    are    not 
absiiiiilel\    diHinn'd   because  I  hey  cannot   get  all  of  their 
inilpwiind   from  Crnwii   lands,  ami   I  hat  the  ])urpose  of 
I  he  restrictions  is  init  In  [iu(   I'.  S.  mills  out  of  business, 
as  a  recent  Wasliingl(,M  despali-li  intimates,  but  rather 
dial    Canadian    mills  shall    mil    be  rendered  extinct,   by 
such   fiii'i'st    miMlidds  as  iinw  Ihreaten  the  prosperity  of 
some   .\nierican   c(iin-eriis. 

A  feature  nf  the  silualion  which  has  not  i-eceivei'i 
much  cdiisideral  ion  is  llie  faci  thai  many  ('anadians 
wo\d<l  be  very  glad  il.ideed  In  have  the  privilege  nf 
cutting-  ))iilpvvood  on  (h'owii  lands  anil  exjjorting  it  In 
the  Tinted  Slates.  Some  of  this  kind  of  tiling  has 
been  done  in  a  ])irali(^al  fashion  but  tlie  governments 
realized  what  I  hey  were  losing  and  nf  late  they  lia\'c 
lalher  sin-cessfullx  discouraged  the  pi-actice.  An 
nlhcr  pnit.il  which  I  hi'  cnmmissinii  will  mile  is  Ihal 
while  a  small  amniinl  i<\'  .\mcrican  i-apilal  has  been 
invested    ill    limits   Ihal    can    be   disposed    nf   at    a    gnnd 

prnfil,   a    large  ai I    nf   iimiiey    frnm   acrnss   llie    line 

is  invested  in  Canadian  factories  whose  future  depends 
on  the  proper  conservation  nf  the  fnresi.  Cnngress 
really  should  have  met  Ihc  siiiialinii.  which  h^s  been 
practically  nni>rotested  fni-  nearly  len  years,  by  help 
ing.  provide  a  pnlpwnnd  supply  i.i  American  mills. 
Surely  no  provincial    gn\-eriiiiient    cniild    reasninibly   be 


expected   tn   ,ln   sn,   though   they    have  sliown   a   desire 
to  look  out  for  Canadian  mills. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  the  American  news- 
papers, which  are  now  protesting     most     vigorously 
against  the  forest  policy  of  the     Eastern     Provinces, 
were  the  ones  primarily  responsible  for  the  only  clause 
in   tlie  Reciprocity   Treaty  whicli   actually  went   into 
effect.       This  clause  was  the  rider  that  provided  for 
liie  importation  into  the  United  States  of  newsprint 
jiaper  from  Canada  free  of  duty  whether  the  real  treaty 
went  into  effect  or  not.    At  that  time  2  cents  was  the 
price  limit  and  this  has  subsequently  beat  raised  to 
•")  cents  and  just  recently  increased  again  to  8  cents, 
so  that  as  far  as  reciprocity  is  concerned  the  publish- 
ers enjoy   the  only  benefit  tliat  Americans   have  re- 
ceived from  the  terms  of  the  treaty.     They   wanted 
Canadian  newspi-int  duty  free  so  as  to  keep  domi  the 
price  of  this  commodity  in  the  United  States  and  now 
they  complain  that  the  industry  is  moving  In  Canada 
and  falling,  they  fear,   into  tlie  hands  of  a    grnii],  „f 
pirates  who,  not  being  subject  to  American  laws,  will 
sfjueeze  them  to  the  limit.     As  a  matter  of  fact    the 
majority  of  coiitraets  for  newsprint  in   both  countries 
is  not  far  from  the  average  f.ir  tiic   whole  continent 
and  no  advantage  whatever  is  taken  m-  will   be  taken 
by  Canadian  producers  because  they  hapi.en  to  be  un- 
der  the   British   flag. 

The    commission    will    find    these    ihings    mil     when 
they  come  over. 


.lMh'i;/('AXS    WAXT  PROFIT  OX  ('AX A  f)/ AX 

L'A/IAVAYs. 
Canadians  wlm  must  burn  Amerii-aii  cnal,  and  in- 
directly, nearly  everybody  in  this  I  ),iiiiininii  will  be 
affected  by  tli.'  ruling  nf  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
K.  H,  that  all  shipments  must  be  prepaid  in  I'.  S. 
funds  from  origin  to  destination.  .\o  reasonable  per- 
son will  complain  of  payimi.it  in  I'.  S.  funds  for  ser- 
vic<'s  by  an  American  line  in  that  country,  but  to  be 
re.piircd  In  pay  ex<-liange  on  the  eo.st  nf  operating  a 
Caiiadiai.1  mad  in  Canada  is  nol  fair.  The  clause  re- 
<|uiring  prejiay iiient  is  bad  (timigh.  even  In  the  border, 
as  it  will  curtail  endless  confusion  in  ac(u)nnts  and 
result  in  congestion  and  delays  in  shipments.  Besides 
all  i<f  which  in,'.inveiii.>),icc  and  expense  to  the  Canadian 
l)eople,  the  American  mads  are  getting  the  use  of 
about  35,000  Canadian  freight  .-ars  in  excess  of  the 
iiumber  of  American  cars  north  of  liie  line 
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l\  I7Y'///A(.'  Till-:  FHASEH  COMFAM'. 
Aiiiioiuacemeii{  has  boeu  nnulc  of  the  plans  t>(  tho 
Kraser  Company  to  extend  their  already  large  activit- 
ies in  New  Brunswick  l)y  the  incorporation  ..f  a  new 
comjiany  to  b\iild  a  dam  and  paper  mill  at  the  narrows 
of  the  Tobitjuc  River.  Commetits  on  tlie  subject  in 
the  New  Brunswick  papers  indicate  that  the  people 
of  this  province  appreciate  what  the  establishment  ol' 
such  an  industry  will  mean  in  the  way  of  eniiib>yuiciit 
and  the  distribution  of  money  in  wages  for  workmen 
and  payment  for  pulpwood,  but  they  exliort  I  lie  itow- 
ers  at  Fredericton  to  beware  of  giving  way  too  much 
in  the  form  of  concessions.  The  people  of  Edmundstoii 
are  also  addressed  in  a  similar  vein  from  the  h)cal 
point  of  view.  Le  Madawaska  of  Edmundston  stales 
that  the  company  is  under  obligation  1o  nianufa<-1ure 
paper  in  that  town  according  to  its  agreement  with 
the  municipality.  This  matter  is  brought  \^^  liy  the 
newspai)er  in  connectioci  with  local  elections. 

The  provincial  aspect  of  the  matter  is.  doubtless,  of 
more  than  local  significance.  It  appears  to  be  but 
another  indication  of  the  tendency  of  the  provinces  to 
take  more  care  in  the  safe-guarding  of  their  natural 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  than  has  fre- 
(luetntly  been  the  ease  in  the  past.  Fortunately  many 
Canadian  communities  are  coming  to  realize  that  tlie 
possibility  of  having  in  the  future  industries  in  Ciiii- 
ada  which  can  offer  employment  depends  almosi  en- 
tirely upon  the  raaianer  in  which  the  natural  i-csoun-cs 
are  administered  now.  Canada  is  rich  in  water-pow- 
ers and  their  development  should  l)c  cncoma^cd  under 
,such  terms  as  will  give  the  people  amnuil  rcnlnl  for 
their  use.  The  Avater-powers  will  always  be  making 
money  for  the  province  as  long  as  rain  falls  and  the 
run-off  is  properly  regulated.  Ainotiier  of  the  iinport- 
ant  natural  resources,  and  perhaps  the  most  important, 
namely,  the  forest,  is  not  only  important  in  itself  but 
also  because  of  its  influence  on  rain  fall  and  the  flow 
of  rivers.  This  consideration,  combined  witli  the  fact 
of  the  forest  being  the  raw  material  for  the  two  most 
important  manufacturing  interests  of  the  piovinec, 
pulp  manufacture  and  the  lumber  industry,  makes  it 
essential  that  the  government  at  Fredericton  deal  most 
carefully  with  indttstries  dPi)cnden1  upon  wo.ul  as  a 
raw  material. 

There  is  already  a  very  serious  forest  situation  in 
New  Brunswick  brought  about  by  the  ravages  of  fire, 
wind,  and  insects,  and  by  the  careless  and  wasteful 
methods  of  lumbering  that  are  still  persisted  in.  The 
establishment  of  a  new  mill  which  will  require  some- 
thing like  100.000  cords  of  wood  a  year  demands  the 
consideration  of  the  province  as  to  what  provision  shall 
be  made  for  a  continual  supply  <4  raw  material  for 
sixeli  an  industry,  in  order  that  it  may  for  an  indefinite 
time  furnish  employme»nt  to  New  Brunswick  i^eople 
and  he  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  government. 


WORTH   A   MlLLloy 

.\  bill  which  is  likely  to  jjass  the  United  States  C<mi 
gress  will  authorize  the  expenditure  of  ime  millinn 
dollars  for  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  timber  and 
pulpwood  resources  of  that  country.  The  definite  in- 
formation that  simh  a  surA'ey  will  furnish  will  certainly 
i)e  worth  what  it  costs.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  uii- 
eertaitity.  misunderstanding  and  speculatiiui  at  the 
l)resent  time  as  to  how  iinieli  wodij  tliei'c  is  in  the 
United  States,  how  fast  it  is  being  produced  aiul  how 
long  it  will  last.  There  also  seems  to  he  an  idea  that 
a  i)ulp  and  paper  mill  can  be  stuck  up  almost  any- 
where in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  make  paper  at  a 
profit,  even  underselling  that  made  in  other  regions. 
From  ])erso»iial  interviews  and  authentic  statements  of 
men  who  have  been  through  the  Avestern  forests,  we 
are  inclined  to  th>.ik  that  someone  is  due  to  be  dis- 
illusioned with  regard  to  the  forest  resources  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  coast  states,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  their  availability  foi'  ])aper  manufacturing. 
We,  tlierefoie.  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  survey  will 
lie  uf  the  greatest  licl]i  in  iiii])ressing  on  Canadians 
the  necessity  for  the  iniiiiediate  institution  of  more 
caiefiil  regniat  iciii  and  control  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  forests  of  the  Dominion  are  utilized. 


WEARING  OVERALLS. 
The  recent  fad  that  is  spreadifig  in  tlie  United  States 
for  the  wearing  of  overalls  in  protest  against  the  cost 
of  other  garments  is  .said  to  have  had  a  slight  effect 
in  some  cases  in  rediu>ing  the  cost  of  the  higher  priced 
apparel,  but  it  has  also  been  noted  that  a  much  greater 
|)roj)ortional  rise  has  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  over- 
alls. An  excessive  demaiid  for  a  commodity  always 
has  such  a  result.  In  this  ease  the  increased  cost 
hits  the  man  who  must  wear  overalls  atnd  probably 
will  not  give  any  lasting  advantage  to  those  who  have 
assumed  this  humble  garb,  unless  psychology  takes  a 
hand  and  they  turn  to  ])rodiU'tive  ])ursuits  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suggestiveness  of  their  attire. 


COBWEBS. 

Tiie  most  exciting  reading  in  the  tratje  .journals 
these  days,  except  for  an  occasional  fatal  accident,  for- 
est fire,  or  jail  sti.itence,  is  in  the  market  reports. 
'I'hei-e  is  certainly  smnething  doing. 


Why  docs  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Ottawa  use 
■■-Mfgs'"  as  the  abbreviation  foi-  •"manufacturers"  in 
reporting  pulj)  and  paper  ex))orts?  We  shouldn't 
complain  of  this,  hut  the.v  iiave  c<uitaminated  the  of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
.\ssociation   with   this  bad  habit. 

We  have  some  very  good  friends  ammig  the  anti- 
prohibitionists,  but  we  can"!  quite  reconcile  their  toler- 
ance of  liquor  with  the  assumption  lliat  at  heart  they 
are   Christian    gentlemen. 
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American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  Convention 


Tlu'  aiinuiil  |ia|ii'r  wct'k  in  Xew  York  wliicli  took 
])Iai-("  tiiis  year  troiii  April  12tli  to  I6tli  was,  as  usual, 
a  luifre  success.  ■"Huiic"'  is  used  advisedly  as  there 
never  was  a  meeting:  at  which  the  attentlance  was  great- 
er, nor  at  -which  greater  interest  was  in  evidence 
tliroughout  the  whole  convention.  More  than  1,500  live 
wires  attended  the  various  meetings  that  took  place 
(luring  the  week  and  nearly  100  plates  were  set  at  the 
l)an(iuet  which  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  loth. 
As  usual  there  was  a  large  number  of  gatherings 
scheduled  in  connection  with  the  main  event  of  the 
week.  For  instance,  on  Wednesday  morning  there 
were  no  less  than  ten  groups  conducting  business  at 
the  same  time,  while  the  total  number  of  .separate 
liusiuess  meetings  of  the  various  associations  affiliat- 
ed with  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
would  lie  nearly  a  score.  The  addresses  and  the  cou- 
tluct  of  business  were  marked  l>\-  keen  interest  and 
close  attention  on  the  part  of  those  in  attendance,  and 
the  attendance  at  meetings  was  unu.sually  good.  Dr.  II. 
P.  Baker,  who  assumed  the  duties  of  secretary  for  the 
Association  the  first  of  March  is  to  be  congratulat- 
ed on  the  success  of  the  meeting.  Chauging  the  date 
of  the  convention  from  the  first  week  in  February 
to  the  middle  of  April  was  certainly  a  happy  thought 
and  a  move  which  this  year  is  especially  appreciated 
in  view  of  the  almost  impossible  condition  existing  in 
Xew  York  in  mid-winter.  Transportation  troubles 
were  bad  enough  as  it  was  owing  to  the  outlaw  rail- 
way strike  that  was  in  progress  at  the  time,  and  this 
circumstance  doubtless  prevented  some  from  attending 
the  meetings. 

After  the  individual  associations  had  considered  the 
luisiness  relating  particularly  to  their  own  sjjccial 
lines,  the  whole  association  gathei'ed  for  its  annual 
business  meeting  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  on  Thursday. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  most  im- 
portant topic  for  discussion  as  keen  interest  was  shown 
in  the  addresses  relating  to  labor  situation,  vocational 
education,  taxes,  forestry,  trade  cu.stoms,  cost  account- 
ing, and  other  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  paper 
makers  of  this  continent.  One  of  the  in-ominent  under- 
lying currents  of  thought  which  was  quite  evident 
was  the  idea  of  the  value  of  co-operation  among  manu- 
facturers and  between  the  manufacturers  and  those 
with  whom  they  do  business. 

The  general  business  meeting  of  the  American  Pajjer 
and  Pulp  Association  was  called  to  order  by  George 
W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  i)resident  of  the  association.  Mr.  Sis- 
son's  annual  rejiort  was  unusually  ititcresting  and 
timely  and  dealt  al)ly  \\\\h  many  vital  iirolilciiis  of 
the  day. 

The  next  matter  considered  was  the  rcfjort  of  Frank 
L.  Moore,  chairman  of  the  Forestry  Committe;',  which 
was  immediately  adopted. 

Carlile  P.  Winslow,  director  of  the  Forests  Products 
Laboratory  of  the  Forest  Service.  jMadison,  Wis., 
read  a  letter  from  E.  T.  Meredith,  secretary  of  the 
Depaitment  of  Agriculture  from  President  Sisson.  in 
which  the  secretary  mentioned  the  sei-iousness  of  the 
newsprint  situation  and  stated  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  order  to  serve  well  the  paper  and 
pulp  industry  depended  upon,  first,  its  ability  to  hold 
well-trained  and  experienced  men  under  the  compensa- 
tion afforded  by  Congress,  and  second,  its  financial 
resources  for  undertaking  or  extending  work  of  olivi- 


ous  imi)ortam-e,  closing  with  the  remarks  that  the  pre- 
sent situati(Mi  of  the  Federal  departments  in  both  these 
respects  is  extremely  critical. 

Secretary  Hugh  P.  Baker  then  read  a  |)artial  report 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Traffic  League.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  talk  by  P.  T.  Dodge,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  who  urged  members  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  to  contribute 
to  the  amount  of  $4,000  to  the  financial  support  of 
the  Joitiit  Executive  Committee  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion to  complete  the  fund  for  the  text  books.  Mr. 
Dodge  then  started  the  "di'ive"  by  the  In- 
ternational's contribution  of  $2,000  and  the  balance 
was  quickly  su]3plie(l  by  other  firms  i-epresented  at 
the  meeting. 

Henry  W.  Stokes,  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Committee, 
said  in  his  report  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  no  tariff  legislation  since  the  last  convention, 
the  Tariff  Committee  had  no  report  to  make,  although 
it  is  in  close  touch  with  tariff  affairs  in  Washington, 
and  has  received  assurance  that  no  changes  in  tariff 
laws  were  made  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  report  of  the  Income  Tax  Committee  was  read 
by  Frank  H.  MacPherson,  committee  chairman,  fol- 
lowed by  a  symposium  on  the  income  tax  problems. 

Next  came  the  reading  of  the  report  of  D.  E.  Bur- 
chell,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  James  F.  Camptj^ll,  chairman  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee,  read  additional  resolutions,  all  of  which 
were  adopted. 

The  Nominating  Committee  i-ecommended  that  inas- 
much as  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker  had  so  recently  been 
idiosen  secretary-treasurer,  it  seemed  to  them  not  time- 
ly to  change  officers  and  recommended  that  all  the  old 
officers  be  re-elected.  This  recommendation  was  a- 
dopted.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  follow: 
Officers  Electsd 
President,  George  W.  Sisscni,  Jr.,  Kacquette  River 
Paper  Company.  Potsdam,  N.Y. 

Vice-president,  Frank  L.  Stevens,  Stevens  &  Thomp- 
son Paper  Company,  North  Hoosick,  N.Y. 

Vice-president,  Arthur  H,  Nevius,  Miami  Paper 
Company,  West  Carrolton,  Ohio. 

Secretary-treasurer,  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  18  East 
41st  street.  Xew  York. 

The  President's  address  was  one  that  will  be  long 
remembered  not  only  for  the  able  way  in  which  Mr. 
.■^isson  presented  his  thoughts  but  the  careful  and  fin- 
ished style  of  his  reports  and  recommendations. 

Among  the  subjects  which  he  touched  upon 
were  membership,  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  industrial  i-elations,  industrial  education,  voca- 
tional training,  technical  research,  forest  con.servation, 
hydraulic  development,  taxation,  income  tax  ques- 
tionaire,  foreign  trade  and  the  activities  of  the  affil- 
iated associations. 

One  matter  that  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Canadians 
was  the  approval  and  support  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  with  regard  to  the  Underwood 
Kesolution  which  provides  for  a  commission  to  treat 
with  the  Canadian  and  Provincial  Governments  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  an  easement  of  the  restrictions  now 
obtaining  with  regard  to  the  export  of  ])ulpwood  cut 
from  Crown  lands. 
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The  HeiTetary-Trensurer's  report,  whicli  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  L.  B.  Stewiird,  who  was  succeeded  about 
six  weeks  before  tlu'  ineetinjr  b\  Dr.  Baker.  l)rought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Association  many  points  of  im- 
portance and  interest.  Keferi-in^  to  tlu*  new  Articles 
of  Association  wliich  Mere  adopted  last  year  the  sec- 
retary rei)oi't('d  the  ory:ani/ation  of  the  Cardboard 
Manufactnrei-s  Association,  the  Water-l'roof  Wra])- 
pins'  Paper  Manufacturers  Association,  the  Toilet  Pa- 
per Converters  Association,  and  the  Hook  Paper  Man- 
ufacturers Association.  These  orpraiiizations  are  mem- 
bers of  the  A.  P.  lit  P.  A.  and  some  others  ai-e  also 
affiliated  with  the  present  body. 

The  secretary  I'cports  valuable  work  having  heen 
done  by  tiie  standin'T  committees  on  various  subjects  in 
which   paper-makers  are   particularly   interested. 

A  particularly  favorable  report  was  made  regard- 
ing the  fall  business  conference  and  si)eeial  meeting 
which  was  held  in  New  York  on  Friday,  Nov.  14,  1919. 

The  Secretary  reported  a  mend)ership  of  JWl  com- 
|)anies  in  the  Association  and  that  the  services  ex- 
tended by  the  nfficc  end)race  such  matters  as  statistics, 
bulletins  (of  which  584  were  issued)  imi)ort  and  export 
information,  matters  relative  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  answering  of  some  683  requests 
for  miscellaneous  information  relating  to  the  pulp  ami 
paper  industry. 

The  Association,  through  its  members,  has  taken  a 
large  jiart  in  three  very  important  other  activities, 
namely,  the  National  Industrial'  Conference  Board, 
the  ClHunber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
till'  National  Safety  Council.  The  latter  includes  the 
names  of  12()  pul])  and  paper  mill  members. 

R3ports  of  Committees 

The  standing  committees  of  the  Association  all  had 
interesting  reports  to  make  and  they  were  received 
with  close  attention  by  the  members  of  the  Association. 
In  most  cases  the  discussion  and  comment  were  spon- 
taneous i.ad  keen.  If  the  recommendations  of  these 
committees  be  followed  out  and  if  the  future  activi- 
ties of  the  Associations  continue  along  the  lines  laid 
out,  the  American  Pajx'r  and  Pulp  Association  will 
have  become  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
iiulustrial  life  of  the  United  States,  we  should  even 
say  beyond  the  United  States  because  what  the  Ameri- 
cans do  must  necessarily  affect,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, trade  and  commerce  in  other  countries. 

The  Technical  Association  Meeting 

The  Technical  Associatidii  of  tiie  Pulp  and  ['aner 
Industry  has  only  five  years  to  its  credit  as  compared 
with  the  43  of  its  parent,  but  as  the  child  may  be  a 
source  of  interest  in  the  house  just  so  is  the  Technical 
Association  a  source  of  very  great  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Associations. 

The  F'ifth  Anniuil  Meeting  of  the  Technical  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  Waldorf  Astoria  from  Tuesday  to 
Thursday  of  the  same  week  in  which  the  main  asso- 
ciation met.  The  banqtiet  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  Hotel  Astor  and  was  a  delightful  and 
successful  affair  in  every  way.  There  were  the  usual 
short  and  snap])y  speeches  which  put  live  ideas  in 
the  minds  of  the  diners  and  there  was  the  usual  mix- 
ture of  fun  and  good  fcllowslii])  which  goes  so  far  in 
making  meetings  of  the  Association  the  popular  events 
that  they  are.  Secretary  T.  J.  Keenan  had  charge  of 
arrangements  for  the  convention  and  he  is  certainly 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  interest  arul  enthusiasm 
that  the  proL'ram  nmused. 


From  the  reading  of  the  Prssident's  address  to  the 
final  adjouranient  there  was  never  a  moment  without 
something  very  im|iortant  going  cm.  Some  of  the  ad- 
dresses will  be  published  iii  the  Pul|i  and  Pajjcr  Afa- 
gazine  hut  it  is  c.\pci-led  tiiat  Paper  Inc..  will  print 
not  only  the  text  of  ilie  papri-s  hut  the  complete  dis- 
cussions as  well. 

Two  of  the  most  iiitei-esting  items  on  the  program 
were  the  .sym])osiuiii  on  Kag  Selection  and  Cooking  aiul 
the  one  on  the  extent  tn  which  the  .Jordan  can  replace 
the  l)eating  engine  in  tiic  ))roduction  of  papei". 

The  most  important  business  of  the  meeting  was  the 
acti(ui  taken  witii  regard  to  the  President's  address. 
Mr.  Ra\  iiiond  S.  Hatch,  having  calic'd  the  meeting  to 
ordei'.  read  one  of  the  shortest  addresses  we  have  lis- 
tened to  but  one  which  contained  as  much  nu'at  as  any 
that  we  have  heard.  He  announced  that  a  new  cla.ss  of 
membershii)  has  been  jirovided  foi-,  a  Corporate  Meni- 


T.  J,   iCEENAN. 

Secietar.v   of   the   Technical   Association   of  the   Pulp  and   I'aper 

Industry  and   Editor   of  Paper. 

bershij)  and  he  mentioned  that  a  number  of  firms  had 
already  joined  on  the  basis  of  a  contribution  of  $100 
per  j-ear,  a  fee  which  assures  such  concerns  of  valuable 
technical  service  from   the  Association. 

Another  matter  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  members  and  others  connected  with  the  industry' 
was  the  decision  that  the  Technical  Association  should 
publish  its  own  journal  to  be  called  "Journal  of  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry."  The  matter  had  already  re- 
ceived the  careful  consideration  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  scuuetime  past  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  were  heartily  sui)p(u-ted  liy  the  member- 
ship. Cleans  wei-e  suggested  for  financing  the  proj)i). 
sition  and  there  is  no  d(nd)t  but  that  the  matter  will 
go  forward  with  the  usual  success  that  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  Association  thus  fai-.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  proposed  to  issue  bonds. 

A  nice  courtesy  was  shown  the  Canadian  visitors 
when  Presidtut  Hatch  asked  Mr.  Stephenson  to  take 
the  chair  for  a  while. 

ACCIDENTS 

If  you  are  injured,  no  matter  how  slightly,  tell  your 
foreman  at  once  and  go  to  the  doctor  to  have  the 
wound  properly  cleaned,  dressed  and  bound  up.  If 
trivial  wounds  are  cleaned  and  bound  up.  they  amount 
to  nothing. 
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Decay  in  Pulpwood — Deterioration  in  Pulp 

Outline  for  an  Investigation  into  the  Trouble — What  Produces 
the  Losses  -How  to  Prevent  Them 

I  Uy  K.  -1.  i;LAil{,  Piitluilo;;ist.  Kdi-est  I'rodiicts  Laliur- 
atoi-ies    of    Canada,    ^Montreal,  i 


These  are  two  (lurstioiis  wliii-li  have  recently  been 
attraeting  a  lot  of  attention  in  the  pulp  industry  in 
both  Canada  and  the  I'niteil  States.  All  of"  this  trouble 
is  due  to  fungus  plants  wliieii  destroy  tiie  wood  before 
it  is  made  into  pulp  or  else  stain  and  diseolor  pulp 
after  it  is  made.  There  are  two  types  of  organisms 
whieh  need  to  be  studied  ;  the  wood-destroyers,  whieh 
produee  deea.\-  in  both  pulpwood  and  nieehanieal  pulp 
and  the  nu)ulds  Avhieh  cause  discolorations  in  all  kinds 
of  pulp. 

Wood-Destroying-  Fungi. 

These  organisms  are  jilaiits  of  low  order  so  con- 
stituted that  Mhen  conditions  are  right  for  their  de- 
velopment they  are  also  to  obtain  their  sustenance 
from  wood.  In  this  way  they  bring  about  its  dete- 
rioration and  ultimately  destroy  it.  This  condition  in 
■wood  commonly  kiH)wn  as  red-heart,  rot  or  decay  is  a 
subject  of  great  importance  to  the  pulp  industry  on 
account  of  the  increasing  cost  of  raw  materials,  the 
need  for  closer  ntilization  of  the  supply  of  wood  avail- 
able and  the  growing  necessity  of  securing  wood  when 
it  is  possible  to  get  it  and  of  storing  it  until  needed. 
The  usual  methods  of  storage  as  practised  at  most  of 
the  mills  wotild  need  to  be  changed  Imt  little  to  ensure 
rotting  of   llic   \wmhI    m    ilir   slmrlcsl    iiiis-iMc   time 


1.— .STICKS    UF     I 


.\u^l,^■    KirrTKh 


Two  main  facts  must  cnustanlly  be  kepi  in  mind 
mind  when  this  subject  is  under  innsidcration.  These 
are,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  wood  used  al^•ead.^■ 
has  fungus  in  it  when  it  reaches  the  mill  and  that  it 
sound  wood  remains  piled  with  such  infected  material 
it  will  lieeonip  infected  also  and  will  lie  unfit  for  mak- 
ing inilp  after  a  short   t  inic 

Rot  in  Wood  for  Groundwood. 

Such  conditions  in  pulpwood  affect  the  process  of 
pulp-making  in  a  number  of  ways,  ^rechanical  pulp 
made  from  wood  containing  fungus  is  infei'ior  in 
quality    ami    is    liabli'    to    ['oi    if    sioi-cd.      It    has    liceu 


found  at.  some  mills  that  when  groundwood  has  to  be 
stored,  it  pays  to  cull  the  wood  carefully  and  use  only 
the  sound  .sticks.  The  process  of  manufacture  does 
not  affect  the  fungus  in  any  way  except  to  separate 
it  into  a  great  number  of  small  pieces  which  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  pulp.  When  such  pulp  is 
stored  each  piece  of  the  fungus  plant  may  set  np  a 
centre  of  decay  within  the  pile  whether  of  laps  or 
of  bales.  When  such  stored  pulp  is  used  for  paper  the 
l)rodnct  is  darker  in  color,  weaker,  has  more  specks 
in  it  and  the  conversion  loss  is  greater.' 

Rot  in  Wood  for  Chemical  Pulp. 

For  chemical  i)uli)  the  use  ctf  decayed  wood  should 
not  be  permitted.  Pulp  made  from  such  wood  has 
been  found  to  be  dark  in  color.  The  yield  per  cord 
of  wood  is  less  and  the  chemicals  used  iu  cooking  rot- 
ted chips  are  wasted.  When  such  wood  is  bought, 
a  price  equal  to  that  paid  for  good  wood  is  paid  for 
something  which  both  lowers  the  quality  of  the  pulp 
and  reduces  the  output  of  the  mill.  In  some  mills 
wood  containing  rot  is  culled  out  and  used  separately 
for  second  quality  pulp. 

Control  of  the  Organisms   Causing  the  Trouble. 

If  we  are  to  control  the  rotting  of  wood  and  avoid 
it,  it  will  first  be  necessary  to  study  the  Habits. of  a 
feu'  of  the  fungi  which  cause  the  greater  part  of  the 
trouble,  and  so  find  out  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
avoid  their  a])pearance.  Wood-destroying  fungi  are 
plants  just  as  much  as  any  of  the  green  yjlants  which 
we  see  every  day.  The  distinguishing  characteristic 
is  that  the  body  of  the  fungus  plant  is  built  up  almost 
directly  from  the  organic  constituents  of  the  wood 
upon  which  it  lives,  while  the  green  plants  are  formed 
of  organic  materials  produced  within  themselves  from 
the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air,  water  and  mineral  matter 
taken  from  the  soil.  Before  the  fungus  plant  can  be- 
gin to  grow  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  must  be 
present  within  the  wood  and  this  amount  of  moisture 
is  the  limiting  factor  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
study.  Air  and  a  proper  temperature  are  usually  list- 
ed among  the  requirements  of  fungus  growth  but  as 
the  presence  of  both  is  jjracticall.v  inseparable  from 
pulpwood  as  stored  under  present  methods,  these  con- 
ditions need  hut  little  consideration  here. 
Moisture  in  Wood  is  Necessary  for  Fungus  Growth. 

The  moisture  requirement  of  the  fungus  is  the  one 
deciding  factor  which  needs  our  careful  attention.  The 
fungus  thrives  only  when  exactly  the  right  amount  of 
moisture  is  present  in  the  wood  for  it  to  grow.  If 
too  much  moisture  is  present  it  will  iu)t  grow  and  if 
there  is  not  enough  moisture  it  cannot  grow.  If  we 
were  to  study  one  of  the  forms  and  find  out  that  its 
range  was  between  2:)  and  31  per  cent  of  moisture  in 
the  wood,  then  we  woidd  only  need  to  store  our  wood 
so  that  it  would  contain  either  less  than  23  per  cent 
moisture   or   more   than    :^1    per  cent,   to   keep   it   safe 


'  Krejs,  Humphrey,  Richards.  Some  Observations 
on  the  Deterioration  of  Wood  and  Wood  Pulp.  The 
Pa))ci-  Industry.  Oclobei'  1910.  p.  ."■)2n.  Also  Pulp 
and    Paper   .Magazine. 
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from  uttaclc  by  this  funjiiis.  However,  there  are  dii- 
fereiit  varieties  of  fuii^i  which  are,cau.siujf  tliese  losses 
niid  eaeli  one  has  its  own  partieiilar  iiioislure  re(|nire- 
iiieiits.  The  proliieni  seems  thus  to  be  a  very  complieated 
(i.ie  but  wiiat  we  need  to  do  is  to  seleet  a  fungus  with 
a  b>\\  moisture  requireineiil  and  find  its  extreme  low 
limit.  At  the  other  end  of  the  M'alc  take  another  with 
a  high  moisture  reiiuii'ement  and  find  its  high  limit.  We 
will  then  have  the  two  extreme  jtoints  whieh  limit 
the  range  of  the  various  foi-ms  of  fungus  wJiieh  are 
destroying  our  wood  and  we  have  only  to  maintain 
the  moisture  in  the  wood  we  are  storing  outside  of 
these  limit,>  to  keep  it  safe  from  attack. 
Fungus  Plants  Have  Definite  Moisture  Requirements. 
It  happens  that  the  two  varieties  of  fungi  whieh  are 
at  the  extreme  limits  of  sueh  a  moisture  seale  are  those 
most  active  in  tiic  rotting  of  all  kiiuls  of  eoniferou-; 
woods  used  eitlier  fni'  jiulp-making  or  for  sti'uetural 
purposes.  Lenzites  sepiaria.,  the  most  destructive,  is 
able  to  grow  where  comjjaratively  little  moisture  is 
present.  It  is  found  cm  sticks  at  the  toiis  of  wood- 
piles which  have  not  been  disturbed  for  some  time.  It 
also  grows  in  roofs  where  the  wood  is  heated  in  sum- 
mer to  a  high  degree  and  dried  out  to  a  correspoiul- 
ing  extent.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  found 
Femes  roseus.  This  fungus  is  found  growing  luxuriant  - 
ly  on  pulpwood  sticks  at  the  bottom  of  old  piles  and 
also  flourishes  in  cool  moist  basemeids. 

Data  as  to  Moisture  Requirements. 


To  find  what  the  moistu]-i 
are,   it   will  be  necessary   t( 


limits  of  the  various  fungi 
carry  on  cultural  experi- 
ments with  each  where  the  moisture  within  wood  is 
maintained  constant  for  long  intervals.  Enough 
samples  of  wood  will  be  used  to  maintain  a  complete 
series  of  moisture  conditions,  and  living  material  of  the 
fungus  will  be  given  an  op])oi-tunit\-  to  grow  on  each. 

i 


FIG.   :;.— HUMIDITY     BOX     I'X)K     KINIHNG     THE     MOISTlMtlC 
REQUIRKMKNTS    OF    W'OOD-DESTROYING    FUNGI 

Tn  some  instances  the  wood  will  be  too  dry,  in  others 
perhaps  too  moist.  l^>ut  after  a  sufficient  interval  an 
examination  of  the  wood  will  slnw  which  conditions 
.satisfy  the  moisture  requirements  of  the  fungi  and 
which  ones  do  not.  When  such  information  has  been 
secured,  its  application  will  be  made  by  storing  the 
pulpwood  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  contain  either 
more  or  less  nuiisture  than  is  reipiireil  to  satisfy  any 
of  the  wood-desti'oyers. 


It  will  be  neceshary  to  curry  on  a  careful  study  of 
the  moisture  in  wood  when  stored  in  different  waj's 
and  for  different  periods,  so  as  to  find  what  tlie  nioi.st- 
ure  actually  is  in  wood  as  stored  at  the  mills.  In  a 
single  pile  of  wood  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  find 
the  variations  in  moisture  in  the  various  i)arts  of  the 
pile  but  also  in  different  parts  of  different  sticks. 
When  such  data  has  been  secured  for  all  kinds  of 
wood  whiidi  have  been  cared  for  in  all  possible  ways 
we  can  see  which  methods  of  storage  produce  in  the 
wood  such  moisture  conditifins  as  do  not  satisfy  the 
retpiireraents  of  any  of  the  fungi.  We  will  then  be 
in  a  iiosition  to  store  our  wood  in  a  thoroughly  scienti- 
fic manner  and  be  confident  that  it  will  not  deteriorate. 
Deterioration  in  Chemical  Pulp. 

A  similar  inetiiod  of  moisture  limit  experiments 
should  solve  the  trouble  with  deterioration  of  chemical 
pulp  in  storage.  The  i)roeess  of  manufacture  kills 
all  wood-destroying  fungi  in  the  wood  used.  The  or- 
ganisms causing  the  trouble  are  moulds,  which  infect 
the  pulp  after  it  is  made.  The  greater  amount  of 
damage  is  the  production  of  diseolorations  and  a  weak- 
ening of  the  fibre  in  spots.  These  are  the  more  ser- 
ious the  higher  the  quality  of  tlie  i)ulp.  The  trouble 
occurs  commonly  in  la])ped  i)ulp;  in  dried  pulp  it  seems 
probable  that  the  trouble  comes  either  from  allowing 
the  pulp  to  get  wet  or  else  in  storing  it  in  a  damp, 
unventilated  i)lace. 

Deterioration   of  Mechanical  Pulp. 

The  storage  troidiles  with  groundwond  ma.\'  be  placed 
in  two  groups.  I'art  of  it  i-onimonl.v  known  as  rust- 
ed or  bullied  pul|i  is  due  To  the  action  of  some  of  the 


\-\i;.  -.'..--  i-i;ri  Ti.vi'.-KoiUE.s  ok  thk  wood-uh.stkoyek 

CIiAUOOFTTS,   (iUOVVlNC,    ON   GROUNDWOOD    FILES 
TX   THIC   YARD   AT  A   CANADIAN  MILI. 

wood-destrox  ers  wliicli  were  probabl.\'  in  the  wood 
before  the  pulji  was  made.  Control  of  this  trouble 
b.\'  (Irving  the  pulp  to  a  point  below  the  moisture  re- 
(luirements  of  an.v  of  the  wood-destroyers  is  out  of  the 
(piestion  so  the  alternative  of  keeping  the  pulp  too 
moist  might  prove  a  satisfactory  solution.  Experi- 
ments have  been  i)lanned  to  find  what  does  take  place 
when  pul]>  is  stored  in  tanks  of  water  in  the  form  of 
slush,  laps  or  bales.  If  such  measures  do  luit  sueeeed, 
something  further  such  as  the  use  of  a  salt  or  preserv- 
ative i-oidd  be  tried  on  the  pulp  whether  stored  in 
bales  or  in  tanks. 

Outline  for  an  Investigation. 
The  following  outline  is  offered  as  a  list  of  the  var- 
ious points  which  could  be  worked  into  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  problems  of  decay  in  pulpwood  and 
deterioration  in  i)ulp  as  they  affei-t  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry. 
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1.  Bibliograph.y 

2.  (a)  Statistics  as  to  losses,  (b)  Collection  of 
samples  showing  material  representing  all  forms  of 
deterioration,  (c)  Determination  of  organisms  caus- 
ing trouble. 

3.  Data  as  to  conditions  under  which  losses  take 
place  (a)  History  of  material,  (b)  Duration  of  stor- 
age for  rate  of  deterioration,  (e)  Conditions  of  stor- 
age as  to  temperature  and  moisture. 

4.  Moisture  limits  of  a  wood  destroyer — (a)  With 
high  moisture  requirements,  (b)  with  low  moisture 
requirements. 

5.  ^Moisture  in  single  sticks  of  wood — (a)  sound 
sticks,  (b)  sound  parts  of  decaying  sticks,  (e)  heart- 
wood,  (d)  sapwood,  (e)  peeled  or  (f)  with  bark  on, 
(g)  driven,  (h)  carried  on  ears  and  stored  for  (i)  1, 
(j)  2,  (k)  3,  or  (1)  more  years,  (ni)  in  a  high  block 
pile,  or  (n)  ranked  piles. 

6.  Moisture  content  in  sound  and  unsound  pulp 
during  deterioration  in  the  pile. 

7.  Moisture  limits  of  organisms  with  high  and  low 
moisture   requirements   which  discolor   pulps. 

8.  Microscopic  study  of — (a)  Wood  containing  fun 
gus,  (b)  Material  coming  out  on  knotters  and  screens, 
(c)  specks  in  pulp,  (d)  specks  in  paper, — to  determine 
the  bearing  which  decay  in  the  wood  has  on  the  pro- 
blem. 

9.  Decrease  in  yield  of — (a)  Mechanical  pulp  made 
from  decayed  wood,  (b)  Chemical  pulp  made  from 
decayed  wood. 

10.  Lowering  of  ([ualitj"  in  each  kind  of  pulp — (a) 
as  pulp,  (b)  when  used  for  paper. 

11.  Study  of  fungi  which  delignify  wood  as  to  the 
possibilit\-  of  biological  methods  of  making  pulp  from 
wood. 

12.  Comparative  chemical  analj'sis — (a)  of  sound 
and  decayed  wood,  (b)  for  nitrogen  and  •I'ugar  in  driven 
wood  when  compared  with  natural  wood. 

13.  Grading  and  inspection  rules  for  those  who  buy 
or  sell  pulpwood. 

14.  Storage  experiments  with  groundwood  in  tanks 
when  kept. —  (a)  Very  moist,  (b)  Immersed  in  water 
which  is  frequently  changed,  (c)  Immersed  in  water 
which  is  not  changed,  each  with  pulp  in  the  form  of 
slush,  laps  and  bales. 

15.  If  14  shows  nothing  of  value  try  the  use  of 
various  preservatives  and  salts  both  in  the  pulp  and 
in  a  solution  surrounding  it. 

16.  Holding  of  pulp  in  cold  storage. 

17.  Storing  pulp  in  atmospheres  of  various  kinds. 

Solve  the  Problem  by  Co-operation. 

The  number  of  points  listed  and  the  diversity  of  the 
field  to  be  covered  seem  to  indicate  that  the  under- 
taking of  such  a  pi-oblem  would  entail  an  immense 
amount  of  work  to  secure  any  results  of  value.  The 
most  satisfactory  way  of  meeting  the  situation  is  for 
all  who  are  interested  to  co-operate  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. The  problem  is  hardly  one  which  is  suited  to 
the  research  dejjartinent  of  any  one  mill,  however  much 
a  mill  might  profit  by  the  results.  At  the  same  time 
at  a  large  number  of  mills,  there  are  valuable  pieces 
of  information  which  would  be  very  much  to  the  point 
])rovided  they  were  collected  and  inade  available  to 
everyone. 

Such  an  idea  of  co-operation  has  worked  out  very 
advantageously  in  the  work  upon  deca.y  in  structural 
timber  which  has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  three 
}-ears  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada. 
During  this  time  about  165  industrial  plants  of  various 
kinds  have  been  visited  and  at  more  than  80  of  these 


it  was  found  that  roofs  has  been  recently  renewed  or 
else  would  be  renewed  within  a  short  time.  In  every 
case  an  experiment  in  roof-building  has  been  tried 
which  was  not  a  success.  In  building  a  new  roof,  it 
would  happen  that  a  type  of  roof  different  from  what 
had  been  used  would  be  tried,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  what  would  be  tried  would  be  something  which 
someone  else  has  tried  without  success.  Each  mill  had 
onl}'  its  own  experience  for  a  guide  in  building  a  new 
roof.  All  of  the  people  with  the  80  bad  roofs  co- 
operated in  furnishing  the  writer  with  the  results  of 
their  experience.  When  the  results  of  all  of  these  ex- 
periments were  examined  and  tabulated,  with  the 
weak  points  noted,  it  became  possible  to  prepare  plans 
for  an  advance  in  the  art  of  building  roofs. 

Along  the  line  of  decay  in  pulpwood  no  extensive 
experiments  have  as  yet  been  carried  to  completion. 
If  all  information  which  is  to  the  point  were  collected 
and  made  available  to  everyone  and,  if  all  agreed  to 
co-operate  in  every  way  possible,  we  could  plan  a  line 
of  work  which  would  result  in  a  speedy  solution  of  the 
problem.  Mills  with  research  departments  would 
tackle  certain  definite  sections  of  the  problem.  Stor- 
age experiments  on  small  lots  of  pulpwood  and  pulp 
could  be  carried  on  under  actual  mill  conditions  in 
mills  which  do  not  have  research  facilities,  and  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratories  could  take  on  other 
parts  of  the  problem  for  which  mill  lal)oratories  are 
not  suited.  An  important  feature  of  the  arrangement 
would  be  the  formation  of  a  central  link  in  the  organ- 
ization which  would  act  as  a  sort  of  clearing-house  for 
collecting  such  information  and  making  it  available 
for  all  who  coukl  use  it.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
Forest  Products  Ijaboratories  of  Canada  act  in  such  a 
capacity. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  wishes  to  express  his  ap- 
preciation to  F.  J.  Hoxie  of  Boston  for  numerous  sug- 
gestions made  in  this  connection  and  to  thank  the 
officials  at  several  mills  who  have  already  offered 
to  coeoperate  or  supply  material  for  use  in  experimen- 
tal work  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories.  Criti- 
cisms of  the  scheme,  as  outlined  here,  and  suggestions 
as  to  points  not  mentioned  which  need  nttention  will 
be  welcome  at  anv  time. 


THE   THIRTY-THIRD   ANNUAL  POCKET   GUIDE. 

The  Editor  used  to  have  a  friend  whom  he  called 
on  annually  and  always  looked  forward  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  event.  Since  engaging  in  his  present 
position  he  has  come  to  look  forward  to  the  annual 
visit  of  Waldon's  A.  B.  C.  Pocket  Guide.  No  intro- 
duction is  necessary  and  many  an  office  knows,  im- 
mediately the  package  is  seen,  that  an  old  friend  has 
come  to  make  its  annual  appearance.  As  usual,  the 
book  is  divided  into  sections  and  for  convenience  in 
locating  these  sections  they  are  printed  on  different 
colored  papers.  The  book  is  larger  than  usual,  con- 
sisting of  some  500  pages.  There  are  lists  of  paper 
distributors  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  manu- 
facturers of  paper  in  these  two  countries.  The  manu- 
facturers of  coated  and  gilazed  papers,  'cardboard, 
gummed  paper  and  cloth,  gummed  tape,  etc.,  toilet 
paper,  towels  and  napkins,  water-proof  and  waxed 
papers  and  of  various  other  converters  of  paper  are 
listed  and  indexed.  On  turning  to  look  for  the  price 
we  are  quite  shocked  to  find  that  it  is  the  same  as  it 
was  last  year,  namely  $1.00.  Copies  can  be  had  from 
Waldon,  Sons  and  Mott,  Inc.,  ^1  Park  Row,  New  York. 
If  readers  desire  to  send  their  orders  in  through  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  they  should  ;idd  ten  i>er  cent 
for  exchange. 
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British  Trade  News 

(Ki'diii   Our   Ijiiiuloii    I '(II  respoinliMt. ) 

London,  April  7,  1920. 
The  decisicii.  as  ciilili'd  to  London  from  Ottawa,  that 
the  Dominion  Hoartl  of  <'onimer<-e  iiad  no  power  to  com- 
pel manufacturers  of  newsprint  to  furnish  sui)plies  of 
newsprint  to  the  Canadian  Press  at  fixed  prices,  was 
received  here  as  a  welcome  victory  for  the  ])aperniill 
o\\Mers.  If  there  is  anything  the  paper  producer  ai)- 
hors  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  the  policy  of  inter- 
fereiu  e  with  a  legitimate  trading  concern,  by  a  gov- 
ernment or  other  authority,  and.  for  this  reason,  Brit- 
ish ])aper  makers,  who  realise  the  present  jjosition  and 
conditions  of  tlicir  Canadian  cuifreres,  have  read  with 
interest  the  judgment  of  Canada's  Supreme  Court 
against  fixed  prices.  Since  war  with  Germany  ended 
tliere  is  a  strong  feeling  among  manufacturers  that 
control  should  end  also.  It  was  a  war-time  measure 
and  should  not  he  allowed  to  creep  in  unchecked  into 
l)eace-time  methods. 

The  ma.jority  of  the  newsi)a])ers  here,  which  liave 
given  prominence  to  the  cabled  judgment  from  Ot- 
tawa, on  the  other  hand,  view  the  judgment  with  some 
alarm.  They  are  of  the  opinion  it  will  act  as  an  in- 
centive to  paper  sellers  in  looking  for  a  higher  price. 
The  "Evening  Standard"  says  that  "Canadian  news- 
papers are  already  paying  .+80  per  ton  for  paper  and  as 
a  i-esult  of  this  judgment  may  have  to  pay  from  $90 
to  .$100  per  ton.  The  paper  crisis  is  equally  acute 
in  England  where  the  present  jji'ice  per  Ih.  is  5  :3/4d. 
and  still  rising.  Here  the  trouble  is  not  merely  i)rice 
alone  but  actual   shortage." 

The  prices  of  newsprint  today  in  Englat.ul  and  in 
Catiada  show  a  wide  divergence  on  i)aper,  but  when 
the  rate  of  exchange  is  taken  into  consideration  it 
will  be  found  in  actual  experience  that  British  news- 
print is  not  far  liehtid  Canadian  in  price. 
English  Prices  Up. 
"Pai)er  up  and  Paper  Scarce."  is  heard  from  tlie  lips 
of  consumei-s  in  tlie  United  Kingdom  today.  They 
are  just  beginning  to  realise  that  all  classes  of  fine 
printings,  newsprint,  and  other  (|ualities  are  going  to 
cost  more  in  the  near  future,  and,  consequently,  the 
old  policy  is  being  adopted  of  holding  orders  uj)  in 
the  hope  that  a  de<a-eased  consumption  might  reduce 
quotation.s.  To  augment  this  i)olicy  holidays  have 
been  unusually  extended  in  large  printing  works.  How- 
ever, it  is  gradually  coming  home  to  the  consumers 
that  pajier  prices  are  being  fixed  with  a  strong  deter- 
)ninati(ti,  and,  until  wood  pulp  shows  some  easing-off 
and  the  scarcity  re])lenished,  no  hope  of  a  reduction  can 
be  anticipated. 

Wayagamack  Kraft. 
A  suit  is  being  at  present  investigated  in  the  law 
courts  here  between  Thos.  Lumb  aind  Co.,  Ltd..  of 
Skipton,  Yorkshire,  and  Powell  Lane  and  Co.,  Glouces- 
ter, paper  merchants.  The  latter  firm  are  sued  for 
failing  to  sell  to  Lumb  i:tid  Co.  Ltd.,  100  tons  of  maple 
kraft  at  £21  10s.  per  ton  to  be  delivered  in  1916.  Coun- 
sel for  Thos.  Lumb  and  Co.  Ltd..  explained  that  the 
Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.'s  mills  in  Canada 
were  to  make  the  paper  under  a  contract,  but  only  a 
portion  of  the  paper  could  be  delivered.  War  clauses 
were  in  the  contract  and  submarines  accounted  for  a 
l)ortion  of  the  paper  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Questions  then  arose  about  price  and  it  was  alleged 
fl\c    Wayagamack    Pulj)    and    Pajiei-    Company    would 


only  slii|)  to  an  imjioi'ter  who  agreed  to  pay  market 
l)riccs.  Suggest  ions  were  then  made  to  reduce  the 
contract  but  Thos.  Jjuml)  and  Co.  Ltd.,  would  not  con- 
sent, though  24  tons  were  offered  at  half  the  then 
nuirket  ju-ice  to  them.  There  were  also  difficulties  in 
olitainitig  siiipping  space,  besides  the  risk  at  sea.  De- 
liv.M-ies  were  postponed,  in  the  case  of  Powell  Lane 
and  Co.,  and  damages  could  not  be  claimed  on  behalf 
of  the  100  tons  in  the  original  contract. 

One  of  the  witnesses  called  to  support  Thos.  Lumb 
and  Co.'s  case  was  Mr.  W.  Corke,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  C.  E.  Corke  and  (^o.,  who  told  the  court  that 
any  Canadian  orders  he  had  given  out  were  carried 
out.  all  but  (lie.  He  bought  from  Canadian  mills  and 
their  agents  down  to  the  end  of  191fi  and  the  con- 
ditions for  delivery  in  England  were  the  same  as  those 
from  America.  New  York  received  the  Caiuidian 
kraft  and  shipped  it  across  but  delays  occurred  through 
Avant  of  shii)|)ing  space  and  oth^r  causes.  The  case 
is  still  before  the  courts,  who  are  at  present  on  Easter 
holidays,  and  will  lie  resumed  ii.i  the  course  of  H  or 
11)  days. 

The  Pulp  Market. 
At  present  thei'e  is  a  holiday  feeling  in  the  pulp 
market.  Quotations  are  strong  and  firm,  and  any 
spot  sup])lies  introduced  by  sellers  are  (piickly  captured 
Ity  consumers.  Bleach?d  sulphite  still  stands  at  $H0 
a  ton  and  eas.v  bleaching  is  at  present  quoted  ,£57  1.5s. 
Newsprint  suljihite  is  up  to  £48  a  ton.  Groundwood 
(moist)  shows  a  slight  revival,  owii.ig  to  some  recent 
shipments  from  Scandinavian  sources;  but  there  is 
very  little  business  doing  and  up  to  £20  a  ton  is 
asked  for  an.v  sjjot  parcels.  Canada  and  Newfound- 
laud  are  still  out  of  the  market,  which,  of  course,  is 
much  regretted.  If  they  have  the  pull)  they  will  get 
record  jirices  today  in  England  foi-  it — "money  is  no 
object". 

Imperial  Press  Conference. 
1  would  like  to  remind  pidp  and  ]iaper  men  in  Can- 
ada of  the  lm|)erial  Press  Conference  which  will  be 
iield  in  the  Dominion  this  summer.  Lord  Atholstone 
is  in  London  nuii)i)ing  out  the  plans  for  toui's  in  in- 
dustrial areas  and  the  visitors  will  include  the  big 
newspai)er  owners  in  the  United  Kingdom,  some  eon- 
trolling  their  own  paper  and  pidji  sujiplies.  ilontreal, 
Quebec,  Ottawa,  and  numerous  other  places  are  in  the 
program  for  inspection. 

Newspapers  Cost  More. 
About  18  more  newspapers  announce  their  prices  up 
owing  to  the  cost  of  newsiirint  at  5  3-4d.  per  lb.  There 
are,  however,  small  ipiantities  going  on  the  market  at 
IVod.  per  lb.  but  '>  .S-4d.  is  the  contract  rate  with  the 
mill.  News])aper  lu-ojirietors  are  now  advocating  that 
the  solution  of  the  present  problems  is  to  continue  rais- 
ing the  prices  of  newspai)ers.  Scandinavians  are  ask- 
ing ui)  to  7d.  per  lb.  Belgian  and  French  newspaper 
prices  are  also  advanced.  This,  of  course,  was  to  be 
expected  as  the  conditions  governing  the  supply  of 
paper  are  not  licked  intfi  shape  }-et  and  many  mills 
have  not  been  restarted  owing  to  delays  in  getting 
them  re-erected  after  Gerinany's  depredations  and 
lioinbardinents. 

Caesar  Fletcher  in  London. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Caesar  Fletcher,  rejiresenting  P'letcher  and 
Sons,  of  Regina  City,  is  in  London  at  present  study- 
T'g  the  Avood  and  lumber  positions.  He  came  here 
From  Norway  and  Sweden  to  meet  some  old  business 
friends  and  the  re-unions  were  hajipy  ones. 
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Vicount  Burnham  on  Canada  and  the  World  Paper  Shortage 


.    (Special  from  Our  London  Correspondent) . 

London,  April  8,  19120. 

The  world  paper  shortage  and  the  remedy  for  it, 
were  two  topics  discussed  to-day  at  a  luncheon  given 
in  London  to  Mr.  Stanley  Cousins  in  celebration  of 
his  50th  birthday.  Viscount  Burnham  of  the  "Daily 
Telegraph"  presided.  Mr.  Cousins  is  one  of  the  real 
"live"  business  men  of  the  British  paper  industry,  a 
director  of  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills  and  of  Messrs. 
Albert  E.  Reed  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  large  papermill  owners 
in  England,  and  a  gentleman  who  is  highly  valued  and 
respected,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  luncheon 
was  organized  by  such  prominent  men  as  Mr.  F.  E.  R. 
Becker,  Sir  Howard  Spicer  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Bowater. 

The  company  assembled  to  meet  Mr.  Cousins  in- 
cluded Lord  Riddell  ("New.s  of  the  World")  Sir  T. 
Vansittart  Bowater,  Sir  Frank  Newnes,  Sir  Andrew 
Caird,  Sir  Geo.  Sutton,  Sir  Campbell  Stuart,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Foster,  B.A.  (Secretary  British  Paper  Makers'  Asso- 
ciation) and  other  well  known  men  in  the  paper  in- 
dustry. 

After  luncheon  ]Mr.  Cousins  was  presented  with  a 
silver  tea-set  on  behalf  of  his  many  business  friends 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  industries. 

Canada's  Resources 

Proposing  the  licalth  of  the  guest,  Viscount  Burn- 
ham said  that  Mr.  Stanley  C'ousins  was  responsible 
for  an  outinit  of  4,500  tons  of  paper  per  week,  which 
represented  about  6,000  tons  of  raM'  material.  P]very- 
where  we  were  suffering  from  a  paper  famine,  due  to 
what  was  called  a  world  shortage.  "I  fancy  what  is 
happening  now,"  went  on  Viscount  Buniham,  "is 
pregnant  with  meaning  for  all  of  us  here  who  believe 
that  though  we  may  not  and  cannot  be  self-sufficient 
to  ourselves  in  the  British  Empire,  still  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  draw  more  largely  than  we  do  on  the  out- 
put of  the  great  Dominions  beyond  the  seas.  It  is 
difficult  to  see,  with  the  increasing  use  of  paper  for 
every  sort  of  purpose,  how  the  supply  can  be  made  up 
unless  the  resources,  particularly  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  are  utilized  with  far  greater  power  and  po-, 
tency  than  they  are  now."  Even  looking  at  it  from 
the  news  point  of  view,  he  continued,  it  was  ceitain 
that,  as  the  races  of  the  world  were  brought  more  and 
more  within  the  community  of  world  knowledge,  there 
would  be  an  increasing  demand  to  be  met  from  exist- 
ing supplies.  For  other  growing  purposes  also  we  had  to 
depend  upon  the  present  area  of  supply,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  crippling  of  Eastern  and  Middle  Europe 
would  cut  off  for  years  to  come  what  was  the  main  rea- 
son for  keeping  down  prices  in  days  gone  by.  There 
was  not  likely  to  be  for  many  years  any  effective  com- 
petition from  Germany  in  the  paper  trade  and  the 
mere  fact  that  Italy  had  had  to  draw  upon  the  West 
for  paper  supplies  instead  of  upon  Austria  had  con- 
tributed to  the  present  .scarcity  and  tended  to  raise 
prices. 

"I  am  certain,"  concluded  Viscount  Burnhaui,  "it 
will  be  our  duty  here  soon  to  set  ourselves  in  down- 
right earnest  to  develop  the  paper  resources  of  the 
Empire,  or  for  years  to  come  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
stringency  that  will  react  prejudicially  on  the  national 
life,  and  even  the  common  life  of  our  community. 
Grave  Outlook 

"No  newspaper  man  can  look   without   a   ji-onil   di'al 
of  fear  at  the  coming  years,  which  are  likely  to  prove 


almost  too  heavy  for  smaller  people  to  bear  and  which 
may  mean  the  end  of  many  publications  that  have  had 
an  undoubted  value  as  contributing  to  the  efficiency 
and  knowledge  of  the  people;  and  may  seriou.sly 
handicap  free  access  to  information  and  to"  knowledge 
in  all  its  forms  through  the  cost  of  paper.  Because  of 
these  facts  they  welcomed  the  fact  that  at  the  head 
of  the  paper-making  industry  was  a  man  of  such 
proved  industry  and  enterprise  as  Mr.  Stanley 
Cousins." 

The  toast  was  very  cordially  received  by  the  lun- 
cheon party. 

Mr.  Stanley  Cousins,  in  reply,  pointed  out  that  the 
paper  question  affected  nearly  every  human  being  in 
the  land.  Before  the  war  the  Uiiiited  Kingdom  consumed 
and  exported  33,000  tons  of  paper  and  boards  weekly, 
of  which  two-thirds  were  manufactured  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  remaining  tonnage  being  imported  from 
Scandinavia,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Austria, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  our  Colonies  and  it  was  largely  because 
liaper  wa.s  dumped  .so  low,  that  most  of  the  British 
makers  had  not  had  the  heart  to  go  ahead  with  new 
enterprises.  Could  they  be  blamed  under  the  cir- 
cumstances? 

High  Cost  of  Raw  Materials 

Owing  to  the  war,  continued  Mr.  Cousins,  we  had 
come  up  against  a  M'orld  shortage,  which  was  likely 
to  last  for  sometime,  beeause,  as  quickly  as  pulp  mills 
were  put  down  the  world  demand  for  paper  would  be 
increased.  Consequently  unless  we  went  ahead  with 
pulp  propositions  speedily,  the  price  was  bound  to 
keep  up  and  might  even  go  higher.  The  present 
average  quotations  showed  an  advance  of  600  per  cent 
on  pre-war  prices  for  pulp  alone,  leaving  out  the  ques- 
tion of  all  other  extra  costs  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  such  as  coal,  transport,  and  wages,  etc.  Per- 
sonally he  could  not  agree  that  this  600  per  cent  was 
justified,  but  while  the  demand  exceeded  the  sujiply 
there  was  no  telling  to  what  height  it  would  go. 

But  if  suppliers  of  raw  materials  would  be  satisfied 
with  a  very  handsome  and  substantial  profit  per  ton 
they  could  put  their  materials  in  at  anything  between 
four  and  four-and-a-half  times  pre-war  prices  and  this 
would  save  the  industry  on  raw  materials  alone,  ex- 
clusive of  that  supplied  by  our  colonies,  a  sum  of  near- 
ly £12,000,000  a  year,  taking  1913  as  a  basis  year  for 
imports.  When  capitalized  it  approached  £230,000,000, 
and  this  was  the  difference  represented  by  a  fair  price 
and  present  day  quotations. 

Canada's  Opportunity. 

Mr.  Cousins  next  mciitioned  that  they  nuist  find 
further  markets  for  raw  material.  There  was  plenty 
of  room  for  all  supplies  of  raw  material,  but  healthy 
competition  would  bring  back  prices  to  pre-war  nor- 
mal,  supply  and   demand   ruling  nearly  every  market. 

In  addition  to  our  i)resent  importation  of  pidp,  a- 
iiiounting  to  about  720,000  tons  dry  weight  jier  annum, 
our  colonies  could  supply  us  with  a  further  150,000 
to  200,000  tons  and  it  only  required  enterprise  to  ac- 
complish this  at  comparatively  small  cost  and  give 
a  good  yield  for  investment.  Look  at  Canada  and 
Newfoundland !  High  prices  were  bad  for  all  paper 
consumers  and  still  worse  for  the  country  in  general, 
because  we  should  arrive  at  a  time  when  we  should 
be  paying  out  aniuially  the  enormous  sum  he  had  men- 
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tioiicd  it'  the  lli^'ll  |irici>s  were  iii;iiiit;iiiu>(l,  and  wliicli 
extra  jji-odvictioii  of  raw  material  eoiild  alone  reduce 
eonsideratily.  It  was  in  the  i)aper  nianufaetiinTs"  in- 
terests to  supply  paper  at  low  priees,  because  it  was 
output  they  looked  for,  but  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  assist  consumers  with  low  i)rices  when  the  raw  ma- 
terials were  sky-high  as  at  present.  Paper  manufac- 
turers alone  cannot  ^rrapple  with  this  raw  material 
question;  it  is  for  us,  one  and  all,  to  do  so  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  He  thanked  the  company  for 
their  token   of   respect   and  good   wishes. 

l,(inl  Kiddell.  in  proposing  the  health  of  Viscount 
I'.undiam,  said  that  very  few  papers  with  a  large  cir- 
culation were  carrying  on  at  a  profil.  That  is.  if  they 
debit   paper  at  ^^^\d  per  lb. 

SURVEY  OF  PULP  MARKET  IN  SWEDEN. 

During  the  month  of  January,  1920,  the  United 
States  imported  19,1.50  tons  of  chemical  unbleached 
wood  pulp  from  Sweden,  or  about  43i/^.  per  cent,  of 
the  total  import  for  the  month,  and  1,346  tons  of 
bleached  pulp,  or  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  im- 
port, according  to  the  figures  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Dei)artmeut  of  Commerce. 

This  represents  a  distinct  increase  over  the  average 
for  the  previous  months  and  in  spite  of  rising  prices 
and   continued  liigh   freight   rates. 

Svensk  llaiulelstidning  for  March  5th  gives  the  fol- 
lowing survey  of  the  market  situation  in  Sweden. 
Mechanical  Pulp. 

The  great  denuind  for  wet  mecbaiiieal  pulp  contin- 
ues, and  prices  are  unusually  high.  The  whole  world 
is  short  of  ground  pulp,  and  the  great  consumers,  as 
for  exami)le,  England,  are  unable  to  satisfy  their  needs 
either  from  Scandinavia,  Canada,  or  the  U.  S.  A. 
Meanwhile  production  has  been  .somewhat  limited  by 
extremely  cold  weather  because  of  its  effect  on  the 
water  suiJjily.  The  latest  (piotations  for  wet,  mechani- 
cal pulp  are :  about  250  kroner  f.  o.  b.  East  Coast,  and 
about  275  kronor  f.  o.  b.  West  Coast. 

The  demand  for  dry  pulp  is  also  in  excess  of  the 
supply.  Prices  are  on  the  rise  and  quotations  must 
be  changed  every  two  or  three  days.  At  present  the 
(|U()tations  are  about  500  kronor  f.  o.  b.  East  coast, 
with  an  addition  of  about  50  kronor  for  f.  o.  b.  deliv- 
ery at  West  Coast  jiorts,  but  a  rise  is  to  be  expected. 
Sulphite  Pulp. 

The  demand  for  chemical  sulphite  is  spirited,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  place  new  orders  because  practically 
all  the  manufacturers  are  sold  out  for  the  first  half 
year,  and  very  large  orders  have  already  been  ac- 
cejUed  for  the  last  half.  A  conservative  estimate  is 
that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  year's  out])ut  is  alreadj' 
sold.  A  few  factories  have  taken  orders  for  delivery 
next  year,  but  the  majority  hesitate  to  close  any  deals 
for  the  future,  ow-ing  to  uncertainty  concerning  mar- 
ket developments.  It  is  reported  that  all  kinds  of 
chemical  pulp  are  feverishly  bid  for  in  the  United 
States  with  prices  on  the  rise.  The  same  is  true  in 
Canada. 

Easy  bleac'hing  suljihite  has  hitherto  had  good  sales 
with  prices  up  to  950  to  1000  kronor  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
Strong  sulphite  is  quoted  at  7.50  kronor  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  775  to  800  f.  o.  b.  (loteborg. 

The  high  cost  of  all  kinds  of  pulp  and  paper  natur- 
ally causes  alarm  in  England,  esjiecially  as  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  peak  has  not  .vet  been  reached.  The 
princi]ial  factor  is  the  tremendous  consumption  in  the 


llnileil  Stales  and  (anada,  which  exceeds  the  domes- 
tic sup|)ly  and  forces  these  counti'ies  to  import  raw 
material  fi-om  Scandinavia.  Paper  production  is  low 
in  England  and  the  i)rices  are  about  six  times  as  high 
as  in  pre-war  times.  It  seems  likely  that  some  sort 
of  restriction  in  the  use  of  paper  will  become  necessary 
ill  England  as  it  has  become  in  the  United  States  in 
order  to  avert  a  crisis. 

Sulphate  Pulp. 

The  whole  suli)iiate  industry  is  working  to  full  cap- 
acity and  the  sales  are  made  at  increasing  rates.  The 
latest  (juotations  on  strong  sulphate  are  600  to  625 
kronor  f.  o.  b.  (rulf  of  Bothnia,  and  about  650  kronor 
f.  o.  b.  West  Coast,  and  on  easy  bleaching  sulphate, 
600  to  625  kronor  f.  o.  b.  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  about 
700  kronor  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  (loteborg. 
Freights. 

The  freights  for  all  wood  i)ulp  continue  high.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  American  tonnage 
is  underbidding  Swedish.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
competition  will  be  a  significant  factor  during  the 
present  season,  as  a  great  many  United  States  ships 
are  beginning  to   ply   in  the  North  and   Baltic  seas. 


A  DIRECTORY  OF  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS 

The  eleventh  edition  of  the  Thomas'  Register  of 
American  Manufacturers,  dated  .January,  1920  h:is 
just  been  published,  in  which  more  than  300,000  names 
of  United  States  manufactures  of  iiroducts  classified  un- 
der over  70,000  headings  are  listed.  It  weighs  17 
j)ounds  and  containes  5980  arvertisements,  said  to  be 
the  largest  number  of  adverti.sements  ever  printed  in 
a  trade  publication. 

The  Register  is  divided  into  three  main  sections 
with  an  index  totalling  176  pages.  The  classified  sec- 
tion (3,340  pages)  furnishes  a  complete  list  of  the 
makers  of  every  known  United  States  product,  classi- 
fied according  to  the  article,  eleven  pages  alone  being 
devote  to  the  single  item  of  acids.  A  capital  rating 
is  also  given  of  each  manufacturer,  showing  the  a- 
mount  of  capital  invested  and  the  approximate  size 
of  the  concern.  About  800  pages  are  devoted  to  two 
other  main  sections,  listing  the  trade  names  or  brands 
of  manufactured  products,  and  a  continuous  list  of  the 
names  of  manufacturers  in  alphabetical  order  from  A 
to  '/j,  also  giving  the  adresses  of  head  office,  branches, 
names  of  officers,  etc.,  of  the  concerns  listed. 

Thomas'  Register  lists  all  names  absolutely  free  of 
charge  and  irrespective  of  advertising  support.  The 
purchasing  agents  and  buyers  for  nearly  25,000  im- 
jiortant  business  houses  use  it,  several  hundred  of 
these  being  Canadian  concerns  which  find  it  indis- 
pensable when  buying  United  States  products. 

An  international  trade  section,  listing  exporters  and 
importers,  is  included  in  the  eleventh  edition,  together 
with  a  directory  of  banks,  commercial  organizations 
and  trade  papers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Thomas'  Publishing  Company.  New  York,  are 
represented  in  Canada  by  the  Canadian  Buyers'  K-eg- 
ister  Company,  92  Constance  Street  Toronto,  from 
whom  specimen  pages,  etc.,  can  be  obtained.  The 
price  of  Thomas'  Register  in  Canada  is  $17.50.  all 
charges  prepaid. 


A  despatch  says  a  number  of  American!  magazines 
are  to  print  doubled  up  is.sues  this  summer  to  .save 
newsprint.  That  is  throwing  mud  at  a  high  cla<s 
magazine. 
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Carruthers  is  President  Ontario 
Safety  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  tlie  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper 
Makers'  Association  was  lield  in  Toronto  on  Wednes- 
day last  usider  the  chairmanship  of  I.  H.  Weldon,  the 
President.  Reports  were  submitted,  as  under,  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  Secretary-Engineer,  both  of  which 
were  approved  and  adopted  and  the  old  Board  of  Dir- 
ectors was  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  They  are  as 
follows :  I.  H.  Weldon,  George  ('arruthers,  Col.  C.  H. 
L.  Jones,  C.  B.  Thorne,  C.  Nelson  Gain,  L.  R.  Wilson 
and  H.  F.  E.  Kent  of  the  W.  J.  Gage  Co.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  held  subsequei.it  to  the  animal 
meeting  George  Carruthers  of  the  Interlake  Tissue 
Mills,  Ltd.,  was  unanimously  elected  President  and 
C.  Nelson  Gain  of  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Co.  was  elected 
Vice  President. 

Chairman's  Report. 

During  the  year  just  closed  tliere  has  been  no  waver- 
ing from  the  pursuits  of  the  ideals  of  this  Association 
as  enunciated  by  the  original  Directors.  Education 
and  co-operation  are  still  the  watch-words,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  work  along  educational  lines 
has  been  more  intensive  than  ever  during  1919.  Meet- 
ings of  employees  were  organized  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  judgiug  from  the  year's  statistics  their  influence 
is  beginning  to  sliow  in  tlie  downward  accident  curve. 
I  have  gathered  from  conversations  at  various  times 
v;ith  our  Secretary-Engineer  that  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  employees 
in  those  mills  where  the  management  is  right  beliind 
the  Safety  Movement :  unfortunately  there  are  still  in- 
stances where  the  desired  sujijiort  of  the  management 
is  not  forthcoming.  One  would  tliink  that  in  the  latter 
cases  a  study  of  the  annual  report  issued'  by  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board,  which  shows  clearly  the 
ever-increasing  cost  of  Compensation,  would  carry  the 
conviction  that  accident  prevention  pays.  The  mills 
not  active  in  accident  prevention  to  my  mind  are 
shirking  a  duty,  and  thereby  placing  a  heavier  burden 
on  tlteir  fellow  employees.    It  is  not  playing  the  game. 

When  looking  over  a  batch  of  accident  reports  in 
the  Secretary's  office,  one  cause  of  accidents  claimed 
my  attention.  I  refer  to  the  number  of  accidents 
caused  directly  or  indii'ectly  by  employees  discarding 
or  removing  Safety  devices  provided.  One  would 
imagine  if  an  employer  is  willing  to  provide  safe- 
guards, that  in  the  eveint  of  an  accident  taking  place 
owing  to  willful  misuse  of  such  safeguards,  a  portion 
of  the  burden  caused  by  such  accidents  should  be 
borne  by  the  individual.  If  a  lower  rate  of  compen- 
sation was  paid  to  the  party  injured  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  noted  above,  possibly  there  would  be  a 
decrease  in  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence. 

A  new  note  was  struck  in  educative  work  this  year 
in  the  form  of  a  Safety  Calendar,  and  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  in  appreciation  of  this  effort.  This  cal- 
endar is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  produced  in  Can- 
ada; it  is  unique  in  so  far  as  it  was  designed  by  Can- 
adians, the  paper  was  made  in  a  Canadian  mill,  and 
the  printing  was  done  in  a  Catnadian  establishment 
by  Canadian  workmen.  This  is  not  only  a  good  ex- 
ample of  supporting  home  indu.stries,  but  an  instance 
of  capturing  from  outside.  I  am  hopeful  that  an- 
other and  even  better  calendar  may  be  produced  next 
year,  and  if  so,  it  should  receive  the  full  auppoi't  of 
all  the  mills.    Accidents  are  serious  but  there  is  nothr 


ing  that  I  know  of  that  more  effectively  reaches  the 
employees  and  their  faniilies  than  practical  illustra- 
tions without  detracting  from  the  seriousness  of  the 
lesson  conveyed  when  treated  with  a  humoi-ous  i)oint 
of  view.  Tliese  calendars  are  hung  up  at  home  aivd 
become  a  daily  reminder  of  the  importance  of  care- 
fulness. 

I  am  disapi)ointed  that  greater  interest  on  tlie  part 
of  the  Companies  is  not  taken  in  the  Annual  meetings 
of  this  Association.  This  may  be  that  the  Companies 
not  represented  are  satisfied  with  the  work  being  done ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  mean  that  they  are  dissatis- 
fied. In  any  event,  satisfied  or  the  reverse,  every 
mill  in  Ontario  sliould  be  represented  at  the  annual 
meeting,  which  is  the  best  opportunity  of  making  sug- 
gestions for  the  greater  efficiency  of  our  Safety  ser- 
vice. Suggestions  and  constructive  criticisms  are 
most  welcome  and  will  be  appreciated  by  yoLir  Direct- 
ors. 

'Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  Act  during  the  year, 
but  I  understand  several  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered during  the  present  session  of  Parliament;  these 
deal  principally  with  an  increased  scmle  of  compen- 
sation and  pensions. 

The  merit  rating  system  recently  introduced  seems 
to  be  giving  satisfaction.  Under  this  system  each 
firm's  assessment  is  regulated  by  the  cost  of  their  own 
accidents.  Companies  witli  a  good  accident  record 
receive  a  merit  rebate,  whereas  companies  whose  ac- 
cidents during  the  year  cost  more  than  the  estimated 
amount  are  called  on  to  pay  a  supplementary  assess- 
ment. During  1912,  22  companies  got  merit  refunds, 
7  were  supplementarily  assessed  and  3  came  out 
square.  The  refunds  amounted  to  $6,055.22  and  the 
supplementary  assessments  to  $2,395.78. 
Finance. 

The  audited  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements, 
copies  of  which  have  been  distributed  to  those  present, 
shows  the  cost  of  running  the  Association  is  within 
$100  of  last  year.  This  is  very  satisfactory  and  means 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Association  have  been  carried 
on   very   economically. 

Signed, 
I..  11.  WEld)()N. 

Presidoiit. 
SECRETARY  AND  ENGINEERS'  REPORT. 

In  the  course  of  his  report  to  the  Association,  Mr. 
A.  P.  Costigane  said : 

The  difficulties  of  carrying  on  the  wcn-k  of  Accident 
Prevention  during  the  year  have  been  somewhat  les- 
sened owing  possibly  to  more  stable  conditions  in  ths 
labor  market.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  skilled  help 
is  not  now  so  groat,  large  numbers  of  skilled  men 
having  returned  from  service  in  France  to  tlie  industry 
in  which  they  were  formerly  engaged.  This  fact  alone 
has  helped  towards  a  reduction  in  acculems,  as  dur- 
ing the  war  period  the  victims  of  a  large  percentage 
of  accidents  were  green  men  attracted  to  the  industry 
at  that  time  by  the  high  wages  being  paid. 

During  tlie  year  a  marked  improvement  has  been 
shown  in  the  attitude  of  superintendents  and  foremen 
toward  the  movement.  In  the  majority  of  eases  not 
only  is  a  sympathetic  attitude  exhibited,  but  active 
assistance  is  given  in  organizing  meetings  and  making 
suggestions  for  improving  conditions ;  especially  is  this 
the  case  where  the  management  has  let  it  be  under- 
stood clearly  that  the  Company  is  sincerely  behind 
the  movement. 
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There  are  unfortunately  still  a  few  cases  where  of- 
ficial apathy  prevents  progress,  louder  these  circum- 
stances the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  confine  our 
efforts  to  the  guarding  of  physical  hazards.  Quite 
a  number  of  Safety  Rallies  were  held  during  the  year, 
mostly  in  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince, in  fact  in  all  the  mill  towns  ii.i  which  a  standard 
moving  picture  machine  could  be  secured  for  an  even- 
ing. These  meetings  were  all  well  attended,  and  in 
several  instances  repeat  shows  had  to  be  given  to  ac- 
commodate those  who  had  not  been  able  to  gain  ad- 
mittauce  to  the  first  show. 

To  drive  home  the  lessons  of  the  pictures  and  to 
rouse  a  feeling  of  individual  responsibility  among  the 
employees,  sliort  talks  were  given  pointedly  addressed 
to  the  individual  employee  and  showing  that  in  some 
mills  where  Safety  Committees  had  been  operating  the 
tendency  was  for  the  other  employees  to  shoulder  their 
responsibility  onto  the  Committee  and  leave  it  to  the 
Committees  to  prevet/it  accidents.  The  speaker  dwelt 
on  the  fallacy  of  this  conception,  and  emphasized  that 
no  matter  what  safeguards  were  installed  by  the  Com- 
pany, or  how  sincere  the  personnel  of  the  Safety  Com- 
mittees might  be  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  no 
jiermanent  progress  could  be  accomplished  unless  all 
employees  as  individuals  were  willing  to  share  the 
responsibility   of   preventing   accidents. 

Accidents  Reported  During  1919  Exclusive  of  Woods 
Operations. 

The  total  number  of  accidents  exclusive  of  woods 
operations  reported  by  the  mills  during  the  year  1919 
was  1032  non-fatal  and  8  fatal  accidents,  compared 
with  1124  non-fatal  and  11  fatal  for  the  year  1918. 
This  means  a  decrease  of  8.2  per  cent  in  uon-fatal  and 
a  decrease  of  27.27  per  cent  in  fatal  accidents.  During 
the  same  period  the  total  number  of  full  year  work- 
ers increased  from  7064  in  1918  to  7159  in  1919,  or 
an  increase  of  1.3  per  cent. 

The  toal  time  lost  decreased  from  18650  days  in 
1918  to  14251  in  1919,  or  in  other  words  23.5  per  cent. 

The  figures  are  satisfactory^  ii.i  so  far  as  they  in- 
dicate that  we  seem  to  have  passed  the  peak  of  yearly 
accident  increase  and  liave  started  on  the  downward 
curve.     Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
full   ,vear   workers    for    1918    and    1919    is    practically 
the  same,  the  figures  quoted   above  show  a  decided 
reduction  in  both  frequencv  and  severity  of  accidents 
in  the  pulp  and  pa|)er  industry  during  the  year  1919. 
Possibly    tlie    improvement    iu    labor    conditions    since 
the  war  came  to  a  close  will  mean  a  more  decided  down- 
ward curve  next  year. 

Class  2 
Comparison  Table  1917—1918—1919. 

1917  1918  1919 

Accidents,  uon-fatal  8.52  1124  1032 

Increase  ner  cent  .  .  .  36. 24*^ 

Decrease  per  cent  ...  ...  8.2% 

Accidents   fatal  7  11  8 

Increase    per    cent  .  .  .         37.14% 

Decrease  per  cent  ...  ...         27.27% 

Full  year  workers  6792  7064  7159 

Increase  per  cent  .  .  .  4%  1.3% 

Time  lost   fiti  days)  14249  18650  14251 

Time  lost  per  full 

year  worker  (in  days)        2.1  2.63    .  1.99 


THE  ONTARIO  TIMBER  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  I'lji-l  .Vrtliiir  .New.-,  ('hrniiiclc  ;rivfs  sonic  inter- 
esting information  regarding  the  condition.s  under- 
lying the  necessity  for  the  investigations  now  going 
on  in  Ontario : 

For  more  .vears  than  most  people  now  resident  of  this 
town  recall  tiiere  has  iieen  talk  of  queer  doings  in  con- 
nection with  lumbering  operations.  Away  back  in  the 
days  when  the  territory  was  in  dispute  timber  berths 
and  timber  limits  figured  as  among  the  prizes  that 
should  go  to  the  faithful  of  a  particular  stripe  of  poli- 
tics. Timber  lands  sold  for  a  dollar  an  acre  or  a 
dollar  a  square  mile.  It  does  not  matter  much  now, 
for  more  money  is  paid  today  for  on?  log  than  a  car- 
load would  fetch  in  the  good  old  days  when  the 
natural  wealth  of  a  new  country  was  fair  prey  for 
those  who  could  grab  and  hold.  And  the  holding  was 
as  small  a  part  as  the  getting,  since  the  gentlemen 
of  the  governments  knew  nothing  and  apparently 
cared  less,  of  what  they  were  giving  away. 

When  the  dispute  between  the  Dominion  and  Pro- 
vince was  settled  b.v^\a  decision  of  the  Privy  Council 
the  huge  concessions  Vere  cancelled  and  the  quest  for 
timber  prizes  w^as  begun  by  adherents  of  the  other 
party,  as  that  time  some  extravagant  limits  were  sold 
for  a  low  sum  and  those  berths  then  acquired  are  to- 
da.v  worth  unlimited  wealth. 

Numerous  changes  have  been  made  in  the  laws  gov- 
.■rning  the  handling  of  the  timber  resources  of  the 
province,  some  have  been  in  the  interests  of  the  oper- 
ator of  limited  means  and  others  in  the  interests  of 
the  big  operat(^i"s.  The  induction  of  a  n.nv  minister 
of  forests  produced  changes  in  the  law,  and  the  ar- 
rival of  a  new  government  transferred  favoritism  in 
the  granting  of  concession  from  one  political  camp  to 
the  other.  Always  there  have  been  rumors  of  sharj) 
liractices  in  isolated  cases,  such  as  the  cutting  of  tim- 
l)er  on  allotted  areas,  cutting  of  timber  off  home- 
stead lots  and  abandonment  of  the  lots  as  soon  as  the 
timber  had  been  exhausted,  cutting  of  timber  on  min- 
ing locations  and  so  forth  and  so  on  for  years  and 
added  j'ears. 

The  probability  is  that  a  great  deal  of  the  talk  is 
merely  talk,  as  such  things  usually  turn  out, but  if  the 
commission  which  has  been  appointed  to  hold  en- 
quiries into  the  case  of  a  number  of  lumber  concerns 
in  Northern  Ontario  have  been  given  freedom  of  delv- 
ing, the  probability  is  that  the  atmosphere  will  be 
cleared  and  the  truth  sifted  from  the  chaff. 


It  takes  two  to  make  a  barsrain,  and  the  people  who 
bu.v  their  success  are  apt  to  be  stuck. 


POOR  QUALITY  PAPER  DELAYS  BUSINESS. 

Scarcity  of  i)a]u'r  and  the  inferior  (|nality  that  is 
tieing  jilaccd  on  the  market  is  interfering  to  a  marked 
degree  in  the  transaction  of  business  in  this  section, 
according  to  a  statement  made  by  Postmaster  A.  S. 
Guffey  of  Pittsburgh. 

"We  are  constantly  notifying  patrons  of  this  office 
that  their  mail  is  being  held  because  it  has  been  mutil- . 
ated  on  its  arrival  at  the  office,"  said  the  postmaster. 
"Envelopes  are  toit.i  open,  wrappings  arc  not  suffici- 
ently strong  to  withstand  the  handling  to  which  they 
must  be  subjected.  This  is  due  to  the  very  inferior 
quality  of  paper  from  which  envelopes  are  now  being 
manufactured,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  by  busi- 
ness met.i  in  the  preparation  of  important  mail.  If 
there  is  any  question  a.s  to  whether  the  envelope  is 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  necessary  handling, 
additional  precaution  should  be  taken  by  wrapping 
it  with  twine."" 


April  21).  11120. 
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Technical  Section  to  Visit  Sault 

A  niectiiig  of  the  Council  of  tlio  Technical  Section 
was  held  the  12th  day  of  April,  1920,  at  which  tim^' 
considerable  business  was  transacted  by  those  present. 
Secretary  Dawe  has  sent  the  following  letter  to  mem- 
bers. 

Siandiny  Commitfres. — It  was  unanimously  decided 
to  invite  the  Chairmen  of  Standing  Committees  to 
continue  their  work  for  a  further  term  of  one  year,  it 
being  the  general  opinion  that  better  results  could  be 
obtained  from  continuity  of  leadership.  In  order  to 
refresh  your  memory  I  give  yon  herewith  the  Stand- 
ing Committees  together  with   their  Chairmen  : 

Committee  on  Ahstrarts  inid  I'lihlicdfions : — Chair- 
man,  Mr.  J.   N.   Stephenson. 

Committee  on  Erhn-ation  : — ChairniHii.  ]\Ir.  T.  Linsey 
Crtjssley. 

Committee  on  Chcmienl  Slundiirtls : — Chairnian,  Mr. 
A.  G.  Durgin. 

Committee  on  Texiin(i  M(jisfiir(  in  I'lilp: — Chair- 
man,  Mr.   E.   B.   Slack. 

Cannnittee  on  Meelianieal  Stdiulards :  —  Chairman, 
Mr.  John  Stadlcr. 

Committee  on  Statisfiex:  —  Chairman,  Mr.  S.  L. 
Burns. 

Committee  on  Samples: — Chairman,  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe. 
Advisorif  Committee  to  the   Forest   Prudiicts   Ldbora- 
fory: — Chairman,  I\Ir.  L.  H.  Shii)nuin. 

All  of  these  committees  are  voluutar.\'  committees 
and  their  work  up  to  the  present  has  been  of  a  very 
high  order.  Each  of  the  Chairmen,  however,  would 
feel  immensely  encouraged  in  his  work  by  a  greater 
displaj'  of  interest  by  the  members  of  the  Section. 
The  member.ship  is  not  so  large  but  that  every  mem- 
ber can  and  should  take  an  interest  in  what  his  fel- 
low members  are  doing  and  a  great  mafiy  pleasant 
friendships  have  been  built  up  out  of  a  casual  letter 
of  enqiiiry  to  one  or  other  of  the  above  mentioned 
chairmen. 

The  object  of  the  Section  is  not  merely  so  that 
we  will  meet  one  another  twice  a  year,  but  that  we 
will  feel  constantl.y  in  touch  in  connection  with  the 
many  nroblems  of  common  interest  which  arise  in 
our  industry. 
Employment  of  Summer  Students  by  Paper  Mias. 
The  Secretary  reported  that  the  following  compan 
ies  had  notified  him  of  their  willingness  to  accept  stud- 
ents, with  the  number  of  suitable  |)ositions: — Kijileith, 
J:  Laurentidc,  8;  Dryden,  5;  Brompton,  5;  Howard 
Smith,  5;  Price  Bros.,  5;  Abitibi,  4;  Riordon.  2; 
Spanish  River,  6;  Port  Arthur,  M;  Nashwaak,  3;  Pro- 
vincial, 5;  Don  Valley,  2;  Belgo.  6;  Ontario,  5. 

A  much  larger  response  was  reported  from  the  Uni- 
versities than  the  previous  year  and  there  appeared  to 
be  every  prospect  of  successful  results.  The  Council 
decided  again  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best  prepared 
essay  on  the  subiect  of  "My  Summei-'s  Work  in  a  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mill"  not  t-  exceed  r),n()0  words.  Tlir 
terms  of  the  competition  and  the  .judges  were  tn  be 
arranged  on  the  same   basis  as  last  year. 

Forest  Products  Laboratory. — Discussion  took  ))lacc 
on  the  present  situation  at  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  :— 
"Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  tlu' 
Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Papci- 
.\*sooiation  the  activities  of  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory have  been  xinduh'  han)i)crcd  because  of  lack 
of  government  interest,  and 


Whereas,  it  appears  undesirable  that  there  should 
be   divided   control   of  the  above   laboratory. 

"Be  it  resolved  that  the  Council  of  the  Technical 
Section  recommend  that  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  _  Paper 
A.ssoeiation  favorably  consider  the  taking  over  of  the 
Pulp  &  Paper  Division  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboi'- 
atory,  and  that  the  facilities  and  apparatus  now  pro- 
vided be  used  as  a  laboratory  for  the  investigation  of 
fundamental  problems  connected  with  the  iiulustry 
and  also  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and,  further,  that 
this  laboratory  shall  serve  also  as  a  bureau  of  inform- 
ation for  the  industry." 

Summer  Meeting. — The  Chairman  announced  at  the 
Council  Meeting  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  extend 
a  very  cordial  invitation  from  the  Spanish  River  Com- 
pany to  liold  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Section  at 
the  Soo.  The  programme  outlined  includes  a  visit  to 
the  Soo  for  the  business  meeting,  inspection  of  the 
paper  mills,  and  the  locks  and  international  bridge, 
followed  by  a  trip  through  the  steel  woi'ks.  Water 
transportation  would  be  provided  to  Little  Current, 
and  a  visit  arranged  to  the  Espauola  mills  of  the 
Spanish  River  Company.  Proceeding  thence  from  Es- 
pauola to  Cop])ercliff  and  a  visit  to  the  Iu1(>rnational 
Liquid  Sulphur  Dioxide  Company's  plant.  Thence  to 
Sudbuiy  and  via  C.P.R.  back  to  the  East.  The  week 
of  June  21st  was  selected  as  being  the  best  time  and 
members  will  be  notified  very  shortly  as  to  the  exact 
dates  and  program.  The  question  of  papers  to  be 
prepared  for  this  meeting  is  one  which  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  decided  upon,  but  the  Secretary  would 
be  glad  to  have  suggestions  from  members  as  to  suit- 
able subjects  for  di.scussion  at  this  time. 

Any  members  who  have  not  visited  the  Soo  district 
are  a.ssured  of  a  very  pleasant  trip  and  an  extraordin- 
ary opportunity  of  inspecting  one  of  the  leading 
plants  of  the  industry.  Please,  therefore,  bear  in 
mind  the  week  of  the  21st  of  June  and  try  to  arrange 
to  he  with  us  im  the  .special  train  which  will  leave 
Montreal. 

Magazine. — Complaints  reach  this  office  from  tinu' 
to  time  that  the  magazine  is  not  reaching  our  mem- 
bei-s  regularly.  If  you  are  not  getting  your  copies 
please  notify  us  at  once,  so  that  we  can  take  this  up 
with    the    publisher. —  (Amen. — Ed.) 


SARNIA  TO  START  BI-WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER, 

The  new  papei-  is  i)r(imf)ted  by  F.  J.  Deil  i-ii-li.  form- 
erly of  the  Chicago  Record  ;  Charlton  B'-others.  form- 
erlv  of  London,  and  William  Cook  of  Wimlsur. 

The  paper  will  not  accept  Port  Huron  juhertise- 
ments,  and.  according  to  Chris  Charlton,  tlie  advertis- 
ing man,  the  first  editioti  will  contain  over  100  cid 
umns  of  advertising  from  local  concerns.  It  will  be 
nublishcd  twice  a  week  at  first,  but  when  the  ))lant  is 
installed,  stock  will  be  placed  on  the  nmi'ket,  and  an- 
other dail.v  stai'ted.  The  eitv  has  at  jiresent  but  one 
advertising  medium. 

As  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  is  the  on1.\'  n(M\'si)Miic'- 
started  in  Canada  dur'iig  the  past  year. 


A  recent  visitor  to  the  Montt-cnl  nffii"^  of  tlm  l^nln 
and  Pjiper  Magazine  was  Mi-.  C.  Nelson  Smith,  Treas- 
ip-er  of  the  Green  Bay  Foundry  and  Machine  Works. 
Green  Bay.  Wis.,  manufacturers  of  North  water  filters 
and  save-alls,  who  are  represented  in  Canada  by  ITv- 
draidic  Machinery  Co.,  Tjtd.  Mi-.  Smith  is  visiting  the 
Canadian  mills  in  the  interests  of  his  products. 
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BOARD  TO  DISTRIBUTE  DIVERTED  NEWSPRINT 

Distriliutinn  111'  newsprint  diviTtcil  from  the  tonnajre 
i)t'  contract  customers  of  tlie  International  Paper  Com- 
pany to  newspapers  without  supply  is  expected  to 
start  sliortly  under  the  direction  of  a  joint-conimittee, 
compiised  (If  reiiresentatives  of  newspaper  i)ul)lishers 
and  lu'wsprint  manufacturers.  K.  S.  Kello{?g,  secreta- 
ry of  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau  is  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee. 

It  is  planned  to  have  also  an  advisory  committee 
<;omposed  of  one  publisher  and  representatives  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising  A<,'encies,  Audit 
lUireau  of  Circulations  and  Association  of  National 
Adverti-scrs,  to  more  closely  cement  relations  between 
publishers  and  users  of  advertising  space,  so  that  con- 
servation of  the  latter  may  be  effectively  carried  out. 

Many  Profiteering  Charges. 

Meanwhile,  newsprint  prices  on  the  spot  market 
'jontinued  to  soar,  aided  by  the  stringency  of  supply 
caused  by  the  railroad  strike,  quotations  of  14  cents 
a  pound  "being  heard  several  times  during  the  week  in 
New  York.  Charges  of  profiteering  are  being  nuide 
by  ])ul)lishers  throughout  the  country  against  the  mak- 
ers and  sellers  of  newsprint,  and  Editor  and  Publisher 
telegraphed  Attorney  General  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  ask- 
ing whether  the  Department  of  Justice  had  taken  any 
recent  action  to  prosecute  those  making  undue  profits 
at  the  expense  of  the  country's  press.  Mr.  Palmer's 
j-eply,  dated  April  14,  was  as  follows: 

"The  department  has  heretofore  instituted  both 
criminal  and  civil  proceeding  against  certain  newsprint 
paper  manufacturers.  The  civil  case  resulted  in  a 
decree  and  agreement,  with  which  you  are  doubtless 
familiar.  This  department  some  time  ago  requested 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion and  report  whether  the  decree  and  agreement 
have  been  violated.  If  either  has  be.ii  violated.  api)ro- 
priate  action  will  be  taken.  The  I)e|)artment  of  Jus- 
tice feels  that  it  has  done  and  is  doing  all  that  can  be 
done  under  the  existing  law  to  relieve  conditions  in 
the  newsprint  paper  market." 

The  decree  and  agreement  to  which  Mr.  Palmer  re- 
fers was  executed  in  1917,  and  provides  that  paper 
shall  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price  until  three  months,  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  Attorney  General  is  trustee 
for  the  publishers  under  the  agreement,  which  was 
rendered  practically  inoperative  by  superseding  agree- 
ments in  1920  contracts  between  the  important  paper 
manufacturers  and  many  of  their  newsprint  customers. 

Drastic  Methods  Start. 

With  demands  on  advertising  space  increasing  geo- 
metrically, publishers  are  realizing  that  conserva- 
tion measures  in  force  for  the  last  six  months  will  not 
put  enough  paper  into  storage  to  carry  them  over  the 
expected  enormous  demands  of  next  fall.  Drastic 
measures  were  put  into  effect  throughout  the  country 
this  week  because  of  the  railway  strike  and  the  pros- 
pect is  that  "some  of  it  w-ill  stick." 

Meanwhile,  the  talk  of  the  hour  is  "more  paper." 
That  means  more  production,  Avhich,  if  arrived  at  b\'  the 
normal  method  of  building  new  mills  and  installing 
new  machines  exclusively  for  the  imanufacture  of 
newsprint,  will  be  deferred  for  the  greater  part  of  two 
years.  Extra  production  for  the  present  market  is 
what  publishers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
are  seeking,  they  inform  Editor  and  Publisher,  which 
this  week  a.sked  K.  S.  Kellogg,  .secretary  of  the  News- 
print Service  Bureau,  for  ixiforn^iation  on  this  point. 


Mr.  Kellogg "s  data,  gathered  from  reports  of  mem- 
bers of  the  bureau  aiul  .statistics  of  the  Federal  Trade 
T'om mission,  show  a  monthly  production  of  practically 
I),000  tons  by  mills  whose  product  is  normally  other 
grades,  but  which  have  been  a-ttracted  to  the  news- 
print market  by  the  fancy  spot  prices  that  have  been 
prevailing  during  the   past  six  months. 

New  machines  that  will  be  installed  during  1920 
will  give  an  approximate  increase  of  71.5  tons  of  news- 
print daily,  or  87,000  tons  a  year,  which  will  go  a  long 
way  to  alleviate  the  shortage  which  would  otherwise 
be  calamitous  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year. 


COMMUNITY  FORESTS  IN  N.  Y.  STATE. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  12. — New  York  State  will 
endeavor  to  solve  its  timber  problem  by  planting  com- 
munity forests.  Foresters  from  the  New  Y'^ork  State 
College  of  Forestry  here  will  do  the  planting,  but 
the  woods  will  be  owned  by  the  villages,  townships 
and  even  cities  in  which  they  are  planted.  The  timber 
produced  will  be  utilized  eventually  to  supply  the 
state's  annual  need  for  .'i;12.'),0()0,000  worth  of  lumber. 
Profits  derived  from  cutting  the  timber  will  be  used 
to  pay  the  taxes  of  the  communities  owniing  them. 


CONCRETE  TANKS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PURPOSES 

The  Portland  Cement  Association,  11  West  Wash- 
ington St.,  Chicago,  has  recently  issued  an  interesting 
illustrated  booklet  on  the  use  of  concrete  for  a  great 
variet.y  of  tanks  for  industrial  plants.  Among  the 
illustrations  and  letters  of  reference  we  find  many 
pulp  and  paper  mills  represented.  In  this  industry 
concrete  is  successfully  used  for  brine  and  bleach 
solutions,  bi-sulphite  cooking  solution,  for  storing  pulp, 
silicate  of  soda  and  other  liquids  and  one  concern  at- 
tests to  a  successful  continuous  operation  of  a  con- 
crete digester  for  five  years  and  states  that  no  trou- 
ble has  been  exi>erieuced,  there  being  no  leaks  and  but 
small  radiation  losses,  while  the  initial  cost  of  the 
digester  was  low  and  the  lining  lasted  a  long  time. 
Copies  of  the  booklet  and  other  information  regarding 
the  use  of  concrete  will  be  furnished  on  application. 


•>  PRODUCTION  AND  EFFICIENCY  AVERAGE  FOR 
MARCH,  1920,  AT  LAURENTIDE 

News  I'.iiiirds   \Vrap|)er 

Capacity 244.0  tons        49.0         14.0 

Production 223.0  tons        46.0         13.0 

Efficiencv 91.4  p.c.  93.9  p.c.  92.8  p.c. 


The  Laurent  ide  Company  have  purchased  a  farm  of 
nO  acres  upon  which  will  be  constructed  dwellings  for 
their  employees,  as  well  as  shops  for  the  manufacture 
and  repair  of  aeroplanes  and  hydroplanes.  They  have 
also  purchased  a  square  mile  of  land  near  Lac  a  la 
Tortue  for  other  buildings. 


A  company  is  being  formed  and  a  plant  located  in 
Vancouver  to  manufacture  an  invention  of  a  San 
Francisco  man  for  protecting  piles  from  toredos,  the 
wood-boring  creature  that  create  such  havoc  to  wood- 
on  underwater  construction.  The  device  consists  of 
a  series  of  rings,  chains  and  blocks  which  hang  about 
the  piles  under  water  and  through  the  action  of  the 
tide  currents  keep  the  piles  clear  of  mariu'e  growth 
by  constant  rubbing. 


Api-il  20,  1it20.  P  U  L  I'      A  N  I)      P  A  P  E  H      MAGAZINE 

Material  Handling  in  a  Paper  Mill 

Hy  IIENKV  J.  EDSALL,  Link-Belt  Co. 

(CoiR-lmU'd  from  last  issue.) 
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Conveyor  Details. 

In  the  previous  descriptions  it  has  been  the  attemin 
of  the  author  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  problems  in- 
volved and  the  reasons  for  selecting  a  certain  type 
of  equipment  for  the  solution.  The  elements  entering 
into  the  various  kinds  of  problems  of  handling  materi- 
als are  more  numerous  and  tend  to  increase  the  dif- 
ficulties of  proper  selection  and  design  of  the  equip- 
ment more  than  is  ordiuarilj'  realized.  Two  materials 
which  seem  quite  similar  in  most  of  their  characteris- 
tics and  which  therefore,  seem  to  present  similar  prob- 
lems in  handling,  may  differ  sufficiently  in  one  or 
two  characteristics  to  make  it  necessary  to  use  ma- 
chines of  quite  different  t.vpes  to  handle  them  satis- 
factorily, or  may  require  differences  in  tlie  details 
of  the  equipment  in  order  tluit  the  operating  and  main- 
tenance costs  shall  not  be  excessive.  Differences  in 
sizes  and  capacities  required,  and  in  the  path  that  it 
is  necessary  to  follow,  often  make  a  shift  from  one 
type  of  equipment  to  another  advisable,  so  that  the 
selection  or  design  of  the  most  suitable  machine  is  not 
alwaj\s  a  simple  matter. 

To  bring  out  more  forcibly  the  differences  in  the 
equipments  used  in  the  solution  of  the  various  prob- 
lems, the  table  of  conveyor  details  given  herewith 
was  compiled.  This  gives  in  condensed  form  the 
lengths,  speeds,  capacities  and  various  other  main  fea- 
tures of  the  machines  used,  and  serves  to  bring  out 
the  contrasts  in  types,  sizes  and  design  of  details.  It 
is,  of  course,  true  that  where  a  certain  material  is 
handled  frequently  under  different  conditioi.is  and  in  a 
similar  manner,  a  more  or  less  standard"  type  of  equip- 
ment is  used  and  such  standard  equipments  ai-e  often 
quite  carefully  perfected  and  imporevd  to  suit  this 
service;  for  instance  the  Peck  carrier  for  handling 
coal  and  ashes  in  boiler  rooms.  AH  the  other  con- 
veyor installations  at  the  Dill  and  Collins  plant,  with 
the  exception  of  the  log-stacker,  are  more  or  less 
out  of  the  ordinary  and  required  engineering  know- 
ledge and  experience  in  selecting  the  most  suitable 
equipment  for  the  work,  and  considerable  designing 
in  arranging  the  machinery,  storage  bins,  etc.  The 
table  of  details  shows  what  a  variety  of  different 
types  of  machines  are  used,  the  various  sizes  of  bucket, 
flights,  belts,  etc.,  the  different  styles  of  chains,  and 
the  various  speeds  at  which  the  machines  are  oper- 
ated. 

Saving  Obtained  by  Installation  of  Conveyor 
Equipment. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  very  hard  to  obtain  a  definite  figure 
in  regard  to  the  actual  saving  in  dollars  and  cents  by 
the  installation  of  labor-saving  equipment.  Records 
are  not  kept  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  figures 
easily  obtainable ;  or  in  many  cases  the  conditions 
to  I'C  r.i?t  are  entirely  new,  so  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  comiiarisons  with  any  previous  costs.  In 
this  care,  however,  Mr.  Ta.vlor  of  the  Dill  and  Collins 
Comjiany  has  furnished  definite  figures  of  saving  by 
the  installation  of  tiie  coal  and  ashes  handling  equip- 
mejit  and  the  log  stacker,  and  an  estimated  saving 
by  the  installation  of  the  clay  handling  equipment 
and  storage  bins. 


Peck  Carrier  Handling  Coal  and  Ashes. 

The  cost  of  equipment  is  about  as  follows: 

Overhead  coal  bin $10,000 

Coal  and  ashes  handling  machinery 28,000 

$38,000 

In  round  figures,  therefore,  the  total  cost  of  the 
coal  and  ashes  handling  et(uipment  is  $40,000.  As  to 
the  saving,  Mr.  Taylor  states  as  follows : 

Since  this  apparatus  has  started  operations  we  have 
reduced  the  number  of  men  handling  coal  from  8  to  5, 
equivalent  at  the  present  rates  to  $3,580  per  year. 

The  number  of  firemen  per  shift  have  been  reduced 
from  5  to  3,  equivalent  to  a  saving  of  7,2.34  per  year. 

The  number  of  ash-wheelers  has  been  reduced  from 
3  to  2,  equivalent  to  $3,524  per  year. 

This  makes  a  total  saving  due  tf)  tlic  installation 
of  this  machinery  of  $14,358  per  year. 


FI<;.    1'2.       KLECTKIC     M().\"()-I;.\l    ,     M '  '  I  s  I'     l''(ill     HANULINC 

I'LAV  AND  CHEMICALS   I'Ko.M    1  LuuK   TO   MIXINC 

TANKS    IN     COATING     KOOM.      LENcJTH     OF 

TRAVEL  ABOUT    50    FEET. 

Credit  should  also  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  boiler 
plant  is  now  generating  about  20  per  cent,  additional 
power  and  handling  between  10  per  cent,  and  15  per 
cKit.  more  coal  than  was  being  handled  during  the  per- 
iod witli  which  comparisons  have  been  made. 

The  above  figures  give  the  amount  of  saving  in  cost 
of  labor  in  handling  coal  and  ashes  but,  to  make  a 
comparison,  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  and  the  fixed  charges  for  the  new- 
equipment  as  follows :  In  order  to  obtain  the  power 
cost,  it  will  be  noticed  from  the  table  of  details  that 
the   motors  are  as  follows:  H.P. 

For  crusher,  feeder  and  flight  conveyor 10 

For  Peck  carrier Ty^ 

For  drag  chain  ashes  conveyor 5 

In  actual  operation,  these  motors  would  undoubtedly 
be  run  below  their  rated   power,   exce|)t   in  starting, 
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but  to  make  the  alli)\vance  lil)eral  we  will  assume  tiiat 
they  would  he  ruu  at  the  rated  liorsepower.  For 
handling  eoal,  tlieret'ore,  TV^  li.  p.  wuuld  he  required; 
for  handliufi;  ashes  I'l  li.  p.  for  part  of  the  time,  and 
only  10  h.  p.  \Vheu  luitiulling  to  the  large  ashes  bin 
whu'h  forms  part  of  the  coal  bin. 

At  iiresent  the  cdal  consumption  is  alxuit  135  tons 
per  day.  which  at  the  rated  capacity  to  40  tons  per 
hour,  would  re(iuire  about  3.4  hours  to  handle.  There 
would,  however,  be  delays  in  getting  the  coal  out  of 
the  ears  and  in  shifting  cars,  .so  that  we  will  assume 
that  f)  hours  per  day  are  required  for  handling  coal. 
Yiie  horsepower  hours  would  tlui.i  lie  5  x  \7V->,  or 
871/2  horsepower  hours  per  day.  Taking  the  time 
required  for  iiandling  ashes  at  3  iiours  per  day,  and 
the  average  horsepower  \'2y-,,  would  give  371/0  horse- 
power hours  i)er  day  foi-  handling  ashes,  or  a  total  of 
125  horsepower  hours  ])er  day  for  handling  both  coal 
and  ashes.  Figuring  $0.01  per  hor.sepower-hour  for 
the  cost  of  this  power,  would  nu-an  a  cost  of  $1.25 
per  day;  and  figuring  300  days  per  year,  woidd  give 
$375  per  year,  or  in  round  figures  $400  jier  year.  The 
costs  woidd   liuMi    work   out    alioul    as   follows: 

I'er 
Year 

Power  cost $    400 

Mainteuance  eo.st,  2  i)er  cent,  of  $40,000   ....  800 

Depreciation,   5  per  cent,   of  $40,000    2,000 

Interest,  C  per  cent,  of  .$40,000 2,400 


$5,600 
The  total  labor-saving  saving  given  above  was 
$14,358,  so  that  if  we  deduct  the  $5,600  yearly  ex- 
penses it  will  leave  a  net  saving  of  $9,758,  or,  allow- 
ing something  for  the  cost  of  supplies,  and  other  in- 
cidentals, say  a  saving  in  round  figures  of  $9,500  per 
year.  This  figui'es  a  23.7  per  cent,  return  on  the  in- 
vestment. In  addition,  as  given  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
statement,  the  ]>owei'  plant  is  generating  about  20 
per  cent,  more  power  and  handling  about  10  or  15 
per  cent,  more  coal  thai-i  was  being  done  befoi-e  the 
labor-.saving  eciuipment  was  installed. 

The  maintenance  cost  of  2  per  cent,  as  given 
above  would  undoubtedly  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  rejiairs.  since  a  great  deal  of  the  total  (Mist  is 
U)v   the   steel   liin    and   steel   sniqiorting   structure    for 


the  ma<-hiner\-.  for  which  the  maintenance  would  be 
mostly  paii.iling  and  occasional  repairs  and  even  for 
the  machinery  itself  the  figure  of  2  per  cent,  would 
probably  be  sufficient,  since  the  princi))al  i-ost  is  the 
Peck  (carrier,  on  wliic.h  the  mainlciuim-e  is  very  low. 
The  figure  of  5  per  cent,  for  depi-eciation  should  also 
be  anq)le  since  the  eoal  bin,  with  little  care,  will  un- 
doubtedly last  20  years,  and  the  machinery  with  the 
proper  replacements  when  luvessary  will  keep  on 
goiJ.ig  indefinitely. 

Log  Stacker. 
As  to  the  saving  obtaiiii'd  by  the  installation  of  the 
log  stacker  Mr.  Taylor  slates  as  follows:  "The  re- 
sults fi-om  the  installation  of  this  piece  of  apparatus 
iiave  been  a  saving  of  10  men  ]>ev  day  for  90  days 
in  the  .vear,  eiiuivalent  to  $3,080  pei-  year."  The 
cost  of  the  machine  installed  was  about  $6,000.  The 
motor  used  on  this  machine  is  20  h.  p.,  and  the  ma- 
chine is  operated  on  an  average  of  about  seven  hours 
per  day,  or  2,100  hours  per  year.  If  we  assume  that 
the  full  rated  horsepower  of  the  motor  is  used  this 
would  mean  42,000  horsepower  hours  j)er  year.  Fig- 
uring again  $0.01  per  horsepower-hour,  the  cost 
would  be  $420  \wr  year.  The  operating  and  carrying 
charges  would  then  be  about  as  follows: 


Power  cost 

Maintenance  eo.st,  2  per  cent,  of  $6,000 
Dei)reeiation,  5  per  cent,  of  $6,000    .  . 

Interest,  6  per  cent,  of  $6,000 

Supplies 


$1,280 

If.  tlierefore,  from  the  saving  given  above  of  $3,080 

we  deduct   the  $1,280  exjienses,  it  leaves  a  net  saving 

of  $1,800  per  year,  whicli  is  a  30  per  cent,  return  on 

the  investment. 


Editor's  Note. — The  estimateil  CDSt  of  electric  power,  equi- 
valent o  less  than   1.4  cent.-*   piT  K.W.H.  .-;ioms   rather  low. 

Clay  Handling  Equipment. 

Mr.  Taylor's  report  on  the  (^lay  handling  equipment 
is  as  follows : 

The  installation  of  this  machine  has  resulted  in  a 
saving  of  labor  estimated   at   $1,600  per  year,   and   a 


FIG.   23  KI.ECTRTC     MONO-R.\1I.     HOIST 

FOR    LIFTTXO    RAGS    AND    PAPER    STOCK 

FROM    INDUSTRIAL    CARS    TO    THIRD 

FLOOR. 


FIG.      24.         FLICCTRIC      .MONO  -  RAIL 

HOIST    FOR     LIFTING     CL.\Y     FROM 

FLOOR   TO   PLATFORM    SERVING 

MIXING     TANKS. 


FIG.   2.1.        ELKCTRIC     MONO-RAIL 
HOIST   FOR    LIF-TING   SOD^      ASH 
FROM  RAILROAD  CARS  TO  STOR- 
AGE  IN   ALKALI    ROOM. 
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p'li.;.  L'c,    ti;a\'i;li.ixi  ;  rcwio  i-m;  TrAxni.iNi ;  anh  s'l-in:- 

ING    CASES    OF    KINISHKIl    I'ArKU.      AUdT'l"     T'lH"     TiiXS     ill' 

FINISHED    PAl'El;   CAX    KIO   STii|;l':ii    IX    THIS    W  A  1  :i;i  H  il 'SIO. 

WHICH    IS    «.",    X    2110    FEET    I.N    I'l.AN.       A    SIMIl.AK    I'lIAXIO    IS 

USED    FOR    HANDLING    AND    STOKING    VARIOUS     RAW 

MATERIALS    FOR    PAPER    MAKING. 

much  greater  advantage  in  tlie  additional  capacity 
to  store  clay  which  was  absolutely  necessary.  This 
has  enabled  us  to  run  steadily  through  a  number  of 
freight  embargoes  and  other  critical  times,  which  we 
would  t.iot  have  been  able  to  do  with  the  available 
storage  before  the  installation  of  this  apparatus. 

Credit  should  also  be  given  to  this  installation  for 
a  saving  in  lal>or  in  storing  out  the  cla.v,  which  is 
considerable,  proluibly  e(iualing  the  figure  given  above 
of  $1,600  per  year. 

Mr.  Taylor's  reports  give  a  good  idea  of  the  sav- 
ing obtained  by  the  installation  of  the  three  eciuip- 
ments  mentioned.  All  the  other  equipments  were 
put  in  to  take  cf^re  of  new  conditions,  so  that  there 
is  no  basis  on  which  to  make  a  comparison  of  costs 
or  to  figure  the  saving  obtained,  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume,  were  comparisons  possible,  that  the  sav- 
ings would  be  proportionately  as  great  as  they  are 
with  the  three  equipments  in  which  comparisons 
are  possible. 

La  addition  to  the  actual  saving  in  the  cost  of 
handling  there  are  other  advantages  gained,  such  as 
increased  storage  of  certain  materials,  the  expeditious 
unloading  of  railroad  cars  and  boats,  tlie  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  dependence  on  unskilled  labor,  and 
therefore,  the  reduction  in  the  likelihood  of  strikes 
at-id  other  labor  troubles,  and  the  insuring  of  regular 
and   continuous   operation. 

Electric  Hoists  and  Cranes. 

The  illustrations  showing  the  electric  hoists  an-d 
cranes  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  saving  in  labor 
and.  the  expedition  gained  in  handling  material  cai.i 
readily  be  appreciated  from  the  pictures  and  the  titles. 
These  machines  can  be  obtained  of  various  caiiacities 
and  amounts  of  lift,  speeds,  etc.,  and  the  sjians  of  the 
cranes  can  be  suited  to  the  conditions  so  that  almost 
any  requiremei.its  can  be  met.  The  mono-rail  electric 
hoists  with  trolleys  traveling  on  lower  flanges  of  I- 
iieams,  can  be  made  either  hand  or  power  propelled 
so  that  they  are  frequently  the  most  effective  means 
for  handling  packages,  or  sometimes,  l)ulk  materials 
from  place  to  place. 

The  Dill  and  Collins  plant  is  equipped  more  com- 
pletely with  labor-saving  machinery  than  anj'  general 
manufacturiing  plant  with  which  the  author  has  ever 
come  into  contact.     It  is,  therefore,  an  excellent  ex- 
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ample  of  what  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  such  equipment.  It  is  always  results 
that  count,  and  in  this  case  they  have  been  most  grati- 
fying. Output  has  been  increased,  and  labor  has  been 
materially  reduced,  especially  the  rnskilled  labor 
which  is  the  most  uncertain.      ' 
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How  the  Text  Books  Stand 

Tlierc  are  frequent  iiniuiiies  iu  ret;anl  to  what  pm- 
gress  is  being  made  with  the  preparation  of  the  test 
books  on  pulp  and  paper  making.  The  following  min- 
utes and  Report  will  throw  some  light  on  the  subject 
and  should  be  encouraging  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  classes  in  communities  wliere 
pulp  and  paper  mills  are  loeated. 

Minutes  of  Meeting  of  Vocational  Education  Commit- 
tees, New  York  City,  April  13.  1920. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Chemists'  Club  on  this 
date,  there  being  present  representing  the  Vocational 
Education  Committee  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  Messrs.  Carru- 
thers,  Costigane,  Crossley  and  Stephenson,  and  repre- 
senting the  Vocational  Educational  Committee  of  tlic 
technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  aud  Paper  industiy  of 
the  United  States,  Messrs.  Williamson.  Lucey,  Winslow, 
Kress,  Clark,  and  Kellogg.  During  part  of  the  meeting 
there  were  present  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Technical  Association  Hatch,  Wolf,  Carruth 
and  Fletcher.  Mr.  J.  C.  Wright  of  the  Federal  iioard 
for  Vocational  Education  was  present  throughout  the 
entire  session  and  gave  numerous  helpful  suggestions 
during  the  various  discussions. 

Mr.  Williamson  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  after 
appropriate  introduction  asked  Mr.  Carruthers  to  act 
as  chairman,  which  he  did. 

The  minutes  of  the  Joint  Committee  held  at  Buffalo 
June  12,  1919,  and  of  the  joint  Executive  Committee  in 
new  York  City  October  31,  1919  were  appi-oved  in  tlie 
form  transmitted  to  all  committee  members  liy  the 
secretary. 

Editor  Stephenson  made  a  detailed  report  of  tiie 
progress  to  date  in  the  preparation  of  the  textliook 
material,  which  has  been  included  in  the  Fifth  Progress 
Report,  (.see  below)  sent  to  all  contributors  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Fund.  A  financial  report  pre- 
pared by  Secretary  Kellogg,  showing  total  receipts 
and  disbursements  from  the  U.  S.  and  Canadian  Fund 
to  date  were  as  follows : — 

United  States : — 

•Receipts $15,845.27 

Disbursements 11,116.63 

Balance $4,728.64 

Canada : — 

Pledged $10,000.00 

Disbursements 4,744.03 

Balance .$5,255.97 

Total   balance    ....  .$9,984.61 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  still  remains  near- 
ly $4,000  to  be  raised  by  the  United  States  portion  of 
the  Industry  in  order  to  make  up  the  total  fund  of 
$30,000  for  the  undertaking  as  originally  proposed 
and  steps  will  be  taken  at  once  to  secure  pledges  for 
this  balance. 


*  There  is  still  due  account  U.  S.  subscription  $250,- 
wliich  will  bring  this  to  $16,095.27, 


Pi-oionged  iliscussion  was  bad  as  to  the  use  of  trade 
names  in  connection  with  colors,  machines  and  pro- 
cesses, and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  such  Jiames 
should  be  used  wherever  necessary  to  identify  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  and  to  make  the  instruction 
j)Iain. 

Mr.  Stei)hcnson  submitted  page  proofs  of  the  sug- 
gested style  of  typography  for  the  textbooks  which 
were  approved  and  he  was  authorized  to  notify  Mc- 
(iraw-llill  to  go  ahead  at  once  with  the  setting  up  of 
material  for  the  first  volume  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  suggested  by  them. 

The  question  of  the  quality  of  paper  to  be  used  for 
the  jirinting  of  the  books  was  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  Editor  assisted  by  Mr.  Clark  in  the  testing  of 
samples  of  paiier  and  the  giving  of  suggestions  as  to 
sources  of  supply. 

Mr.  Kellogg  read  a  letter  from  the  University  Ex- 
tension Division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  out- 
lining the  probable  cost  of  correspondence  instruction 
and  said  also  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  pre- 
pared to  give  correspondence  instruction  in  the  cour.se 
anywhere  in  North  America. 

Mr.  Wright  outlined  in  detail  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  the  establishment  of  part  time  and  even- 
ing schools  designed  especially  to  trair.  men  in  the 
various  industries  and  also  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Board  is  pi'ei)ared  to  bear  the 
exi)ense  of  ti'aining  teachers  for  the  giv- 
ing of  such  instruction,  those  teachers  to  be 
selected  from  among  the  best  workmen  in  tbp  Industry 
and  to  be  given  from  60  to  120  hours  of  training  in  the 
handling  of  the  material  jn-epared. 

Mr.  W^right  suggested  that  before  next  September 
a  pamphlet  be  issued  setting  forth  the  magnitude  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  ludustrj-,  calling  attention  to  the 
need  for  Vocational  Education  therein  and  pointing 
out  the  occupation  which  are  especially  susceptible 
to  training  in  order  that  this  information  may  be 
sent  to  the  Depai'tment  of  Education  in  every  state 
where  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industr}-  is  a  matter  of 
importance. 

Mr.  Wright  also  outlined  methods  used  by  the  Fed- 
eral Board  in  making  surveys  of  plants  to  classify 
the  payroll  jobs  and  determine  for  which  jobs  the 
training  can  and  should  be  given,  and  indicate  the 
subjects  to  be  studied. 

Upon  motion  by  Mr.  Stephenson  unanimously  pass- 
ed, the  secretary  was  instructed  to  write  the  Federal 
Board  asking  that  such  a  survey  be  ujade  for  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry  and  assuring  the  Board  that  the 
Committee  will  co-operate  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent in  making  such  a  survey.  A  motion  was  also  un- 
aiiimousl.v  passed  that  the  Committee  stand  Mr. 
Wrigh's  expense  for  a  trip  to  Canada  if  it  is  decided 
that  it  will  be  helpful  to  include  a  Canadian  plant  in 
such  a  survey.  Upon  motion  of  Jlr.  Costigane  a  vot? 
of  thanks  was  given  ilr.  Wright  for  his  many  helpful 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  further  preparation  of  the 
course  and  the  methods  of  instruction  to  be  follow- 
ed. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

R.  S.  KELLOGG. 

April  16.  1920.  Secretary. 

NOTE. — At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  on  April  15.  1920.  the  remaining  $4,- 
000  was  pledged  to  the  L^.  S.  fund,  thus  completing 
the  total  of  $30,000  asked  for  by  the.  Committee. 


April  29,  1920. 
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l.'ESOIA'TION  PASSED  liY  THE  t"ANADIAN  PULP 

AXD  PAPER  ASSOCIATION, 

JANAURY  30,  1920. 

"Resolved  that  the  Joint  Educational  Committee  or 
their  successors  be  authorized  on  behalf  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  to  hold  in  trust  the 
copyright  of  the  textbooks  now  in  preparation  and 
that  they  be  further  authorized  to  collect  from  the 
publishers  all  commissions  and  royalties  which  accrue 
on  the  sale  of  the  text  books,  such  funds  to  be  applied 
towards  future  revisions  and  for  any  expense  svhich 
niaj'  be  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  vocational 
education  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry." 

RESOLUTION  PASSED  BY  THE  TECHNICAL  AS- 
SOCIATION  OF  THE  PULP  AND   PAPER 
INDUSTRY,  APRIL  15,  1920. 

"Resolved  that  the  Joint  Educational  Committee  or 
their  successors  be  authorized  on  behalf  of  the  Tech- 
nical Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  to 
hold  in  trust  the  copyright  of  the  textbooks  now  in 
preparation  and  that  they  be  further  authorized  to 
collect  from  the  publishers  all  commissions  and  royal- 
ties which  accrue  on  the  sale  of  the  textbooks,  such 
funds  to  be  applied  towards  future  revisions  and  for 
any  expenses  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  advance- 
ment of  vocational  education  in  tlie  pulp  and  paper 
industrj'. " 

Fifth  Progress  Report. 

Since  the  issuance  of  the  Fifth  Progress  Rejiort  on 
January  15th,  there  has  been  steady  progress  in  the 
preparation  of  textbook  material,  both  in  the  writing 
and  submission  of  manuscript  by  the  authors  and  in 
revision  by  the  editorial  staff  and  preparation  of  ac- 
companying illustrations. 

The  present  status  of  the  various  volumes  is  summed 
up  by  Editor  Stephenson  as  follows: 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  section 
on  "Mechanics"  and  the  Section  on  '"Elementary 
Cliemistry,"  the  author's  manuscript  for  Vol  1  is  com- 
plete. The  elementary  arithmetic  and  the  section  on 
■■Reading  Drawings"  are  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lisher, and  the  section  on  '"  Mathematical  Ai)i)lication" 
is  ready  for  the  publisher  when  called  for.  The  sec- 
tion on  "Elementary  Electricity"  with  illustrations 
is  being  examined  by  a  practical  authority  on  electrical 
equipment  and  can  be  handed  to  the  publisher  in  a 
very  short  time.  Unless  some  misfortune  overtakes 
us  the  first  of  June  should  see  the  material  for  Volume 
1,  ready  for  the  publisher. 

With  regard  to  ^'olume  II  it  is  a  |)lcasurc  In  rcjxirt 
that  the  manuscript  and  illustrations  covering  the 
principal  properties  of  pulpwoods  have  been  prepared 
and  that  these  will  be  published  soon  in  the  official 
organs  of  the  two  Associations  most  interested  in  the 
project.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  this  material  by  mill  men  and  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  suitability  of  the  material  as  presented  for 
use  by  men  who  are  most  interested  in  the  mainifacture 
of  pulp  and  paper. 

The  section  on  "Groundwood  Pulp"  is  well  on  to- 
ward completion,  the  last  portion  of  the  manuscript 
on  "Soda  Pulp"  is  being  examined  with  a  view  of 
making  suggestions  by  one  or  two  others  who  are  co- 
operating with  the  author  in  the  matter,  the  manu- 
script  for  the  section   on   "Sul])hate   Pulp"  has  been 


received,  but  slight  additions  may  be  made  when  the 
author  returns  from  Scandinavia.  The  section  on  the 
"Treatment  of  Pui])"  is  in  the  editor's  hands  and  has 
been  reviewed  by  the  manager  of  a  large  Canadian 
mill  who  remarks  that  if  the  other  portions  of  the 
work  are  as  carefully  done  as  this  one,  the  books  will 
be  of  much  greater  value  than  anybody  had  anticipat- 
ed. The  section  on  "Bleaching  of  Pulp"  has  been  sent 
to  a  number  of  persons  interested  in  the  matter  and 
some  very  good  suggestions  have  been  received.  This 
matter  is  being  turned  over  to  the  author  for  incor- 
poration where  possible  and  advisable  in  the  texts. 

This  with  the  .section  on  "Testing  Materials  for  Pulp 
and  Paper  Making"  completes  the  material  for  Vol. 
11  which  has  been  reported  on  recently.  The  absence 
of  the  aiithor  for  sometime  has  delayed  the  final  re- 
vision of  the  section  on  "Logging  Operation"  and  at 
last  report  the  section  on  "Sulphite  Pulp"  was  going 
forward,  but  rather  slowly.  The  section  on  "Wood 
Preparation"  was  to  have  been  in  hand  during  the 
past  month  but  has  not  yet  been  received. 

The  material  for  Volume  III  is  in  good  shape.  A 
brief  chapter  on  the  "Collection  and  Grading  of  Rags" 
is  in  hand,  the  "Preparation  of  Rags  and  other  Fibres" 
is  about  finished.  The  section  on  "Beating"  has  been 
partly  examineil.  The  section  on  "'Engine  Sizing"  is 
being  rewritten  a  second  time  and  the  section  on 
"Loading"  is  going  forward  and  progress  is  being 
made.  Tlie  section  on  "Coloritng"  has  been  received 
and  published  in  Paper  and  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag- 
azine. If  there  are  any  criticisms  of  this  article  the 
editor  would  appreciate  receiving  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, a  suggestion  which  applies  also  to  other  material 
regarding  the  textbooks  which  appears  from  time  to 
time  in  our  journals.  The  manuscript  on  the  "Paper 
Machine"  is  being  passed  about  for  examination  by 
men  in  various  lines  of  paper  manufacture  so  as  to 
have  this  material  cover  the  industry  as  completely 
as  poissible.  The  manuscript  on  the  "Making  of  Hand- 
made Papers"  has  also  been  received  and  passed  on 
for  additional  examination.  The  sections  just  men- 
tioned will  make  up  Vol.  III.  Of  the  material  to  be 
included  in  Vol.  IV  which  continues  the  manufacture 
of  paper  the  sections  on  "Finishing  Operations," 
"Tub  Sizing"  and  "Paper  Coating"  have  been  receiv- 
ed and  distributed  for  review.  As  mentioned  in  tlie 
last  reports  a  part  of  the  manuscript  on  "Pumps"  has 
been  received  and  a  mill  superintendent  who  is  an 
authority  on  equipment  calls  it  "very  good."  The 
author  of  the  section  on  "Paper  Testing"  reports  that 
his  material  will  be  complete  within  a  few  weeks. 

There  has  been  received  manuscript  for  a  proposed 
section  on  "Experimental  Equipment"  which  many 
mills  already  have  and  which  many  more  in  the  near 
future  will  doubtless  install.  This  material  will  be 
published  in  the  trade  journals  and  the  opinion  of  the 
industry  regarding  its  value  as  a  part  of  the  textbook 
would  be  of  great  service  to  the  committee.  An  out- 
line of  this  section  has  already  appeared  in  print. 

In  talking  with  many  mill  men  there  is  a  very  pro- 
nounced desire  to  have  included  in  the  textbooks  some 
explanation  of  the  necessity  of  means  for  keeping 
proper  account  of  costs  of  production.  It  seems  de- 
cidedly worth  while  to  include  a  brief  chapter  on  this 
subject  and  the  Cost  Association  of  the  paper  industry 
is  co-operating  with  the  committee  in  this  matter. 

The  editor  and  several  of  the  gentlemen  who  are 
preparing  the  material  for  the  course  have  vitsited  a 
number  of  typical  mill  operations  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  practical  suggestions  and  experience  with 
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respect  to  various  types  of  machines  ami  methods, 
and  ever}'  opportunity  is  beinp  taken  to  secure  criti- 
cisms upon  all  sections  of  tlie  textbooks  from  tliose  best 
qualified  to  jud^c  the  material  j)repared. 

The  first  few  pa^es  of  Vol.  I  have  been  set  up  and 
proved  on  thiee  prades  of  paper  for  examination  by 
the  committee  and  approval  by  them  of  the  character 
of  the  work  and  the  style.  These  pages  show  all  the 
type  that  will  be  used  in  the  volume.  When  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  the  publisiiers  are  i-eady  to 
go  ahead  with  the  setting  of  the  book.  The  commit- 
tee will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
appearance  of  the  t.vpe  when  printed  on  three  differ- 
ent papers  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  selection  of  the  color 
and  quality  can  be  decided  on  shortly. 

The  committee  is  now  proceeding  with  the  prelimin- 
ary arrangements  for  the  offering  of  instniction  be- 
ginning next  September  through  the  '■o-operation  of 
Vocational  Education  P>oards,  University  Extension 
Departments  and  other  public  agencies.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  by  next  Fall  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for 
all  who  so  desire  to  begin,  through  some  of  these 
means,  the  studv  of  the  first  volume  of  the  textbooks. 
R.  S.  KELLOGG, 

April  14,  1920.  Secretary. 


The  Royal  Securities  Corporation  of  Montreal  an- 
nounce the  issue  of  $1<S5,000  of  First  Mortgage  Bonds 
of  the  Fraser  CjOm])anies,  Limited.  These  are  six  per 
cent  ten  year  First  Mortgage  serial  gold  bonds,  of 
which  both  principal  and  interest  are  pa.vable  in  New 
York  funds.  The  issue  price  is  such  as  to  yield  seven 
per  cent.  The  amount  mentioned  is  available  in  blocks 
due  annually  from  1924  to  1929. 


DEAN'S  DIRECTORY  DESIRED. 

When  a  papermaker's  directory  is  wanted  it  is 
usually  wanted  in  a  hurry.  An  instance  of  this  occur- 
red last  week  when  a  telegram  came  from  New  York 
asking  that  ac  oi)y  of  the  Papernuikers'  Directoi-.v  of  all 
Nations  published  by  Dean  and  Son,  be  sent  down  im- 
mediately. The  dependence  that  the  trade  places  on 
this  directory  is  quite  to  be  expected  when  one  con- 
siders the  Avide  range  of  its  contents  and  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  entailed  in  the  collection  of  the 
diverse  yet  accurate  data  that  it  contains.  There  are 
several  of  these  comprehensive  publications  but  the 
one  referred  to,  which  is  i)ublislu'd  by  Dean  and  Son. 
Limited,  160a  Fleet  St.,  London  E.('.4.  contains  more 
than  900  pages  and  includes  alphabetical,  geographical 
and  topical  lists  of  the  papermakers  of  the  world.  Be- 
sides this  there  are  lists  of  paper  dealers,  stationers, 
pulp  and  paper  agents  and  other  appropriate  informa- 
tion regarding  Great  Britain  in  particular. 

Copies  are  available  from  the  iniblishers  at  17s.  6d. 
aiul  orders  nuiy  be  sent  in  through  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
JIaga/.inc  if  our  readers  so  desire. 


REMOVE  RESTRICTIONS  ON  FRENCH  NEWS 
PRINT  PAPER. 

Washington,  April  13. — A  special  cable  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  states  that  the  French  (lov- 
ernment  has  removed  restrictions  regai'ding  newsprint 
paper  and  permits  publishers  to  make  their  own  con- 
tracts as  to  price  and  shipping  arrangements.  The 
newsprint  situation  at  Paris  is  acute  with  i)rices  !).- 
000  francs  a  ton. 


A  VISIT  TO  CAMPBELLFORD. 

Toronto  Carton  Club  and  Box  Board  Association  looked 

over  big  Pulp  and  Board  Mill. 

Members  of  tlic  Toronti)  ('arlon  Club  and  other 
members  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Box  Manufacturers' 
Association  spent  a  very  cn.joyablc  and  profitable 
day  in  Campbcllford  on  April  20th,  travelling  from 
Toronto  by  a  special  Pullman  car.  The  party,  under 
the  guidance  of  David  F.  Robertson,  General  Mana- 
ger of  the  Northumberland  Paper  and  Electric  Co., 
Fjtd.,  and  Mr.  Stcjdiens  of  the  same  company,  proceed- 
ed to  the  big  pulp  mill  and  board  mill,  where  they  in- 
specte<l  the  different  processes  of  manufacturing  pulp 
and  board.  At  the  luncheon  at  Campbellford  at 
noon,  about  thirty-five  sat  down  and  one  of  the  fea- 
tures was  an  address  by  the  mayor  of  the  town.  The 
outing  proved  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  one,  and  was 
due  ill  tlie  nuiin  to  tlie  hospitalit.v  of  Mr.  Robertson  who 
was  indefatigable  in  looking  after  the  visitors  from 
the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Campbellford  until  their 
departure.      Those    present    on    the   trip    were: 

From  Toronto:  —  Mr.  Bennett.  Rudd  Paper  Box. 
Limited;  Mr.  Fielder,  The  Fielder  Paper  Box  Co.; 
Mr.  Fisher,  F.  W.  Fisher  &  Co. ;  Mr.  Harvey,  Lawra- 
son-Doughtv  Co. ;  Mr.  Lawrence,  Dominion  Envelope 
&  Carton  Co.,  Ltd.;  Mr.  Smith,  A.  D.  Shoup  Co.,  Ltd.; 
Messrs.  McKay  and  Owen,  York  Paper  Box  Co.,  Lim- 
ited ;  Messrs.  Adams  and  Gutland.  Adams  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Limited;  Mr.  Prescott,  A.  E.  Long  &  Co.; 
Mes.srs.  Collctt  and  S]U'oule,  Collett-Sproulc,  Limited; 
^Ir.  Morrison,  Automatic  Paper  Box  Co.,  Limited :  Mr. 
Young,  Regal  Paper  Box  Co.,  Limited ;  Mr.  S.  J. 
Frame,  Secretary-Treasurer  Canadian  Paper  Box 
Mfrs.    Association. 

From  Hamilton.— Mr.  C.  T.  Reid,  Chas.  Reid  & 
Comi>any:  Mr.  Tre.sidder.  Tresidder  Bros.;  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  Eager,  Hamilton  Paper  Box  Company;  Mr.  Slater, 
Paper  Boxes  of  Canada,  Limited. 

From  Guelph. — Mr.  Small,  Guelph  Paper  Box  Com- 
pany. 

From  Kitchener. — ilr.  Boehmer,  A.  &  C.  Boehmer. 
Limited. 

From  Stratford. — Mr.  Whitesides,  Stratford  Paper 
Box  Com])any. 

From  Gait, — Messi-s.  Turnbull  and  Hancock,  Gait 
Paper   Box    Company. 

From  Brantford. — ]\Ir.  llampel.  Hampel  Paper  Box 
Company. 

From  Montreal. — Mr.  Art.  Harries,  Canada  Paper 
Box  Co.,  Ltd. 


SOUTHERN  PAPER  MILLS  USE  COTTON 
STALKS 
Possibly  cotton  planters  can  afford  to  be  more 
lenient  in  their  ideas  of  necessary  high  selling  prices 
for  their  staple  when  paper  mills  are  established  in  the 
S(uith  to  make  paper  and  pulp  from  cotton  stalks. 
One  of  these  mills  is  already  in  operation  at  Green- 
wood, Mississippi,  and  is  paying  $3  a  tou  for  cotton 
stalks.  This  mill  consumes  about  150  tons  of  stalks 
a  day.  It  is  said  that  there  are  approximately  7.5  mil- 
lion tons  of  cotton  stalks  annually  in  the  South,  and 
the  sale  of  these  should  materially  lessen  the  fixed 
costs  of  production  now  alone  absorbed  in  the  sale  of 
the  staple  and  linters. 


The  man  who  makes  hay  while  the  sun  shines  doesn't 
have  to  borrow  an  umbrella  when  it  rains. 
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The  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  have  secured  two 
additional  American  barking  drums,  one  to  be  used 
in  connection  Avith  their  Canadian  pulpwood  limits 
and  the  other  to  be  installed  at  their  Carthage,  N.  Y. 
mill.  A  drum  has  also  been  secured  by  the  Gulf  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.,  at  Chirk  City,  Que.,  for  use  in  their  plant. 
These  were  secured  through  the  Toronto  office  of  the 
Canadian  Barking  Drum  Company.  The  Chicago  of- 
fice recently  placed  a  drum  with  the  San  Rafael  Co., 
with  offices  in  Mexico  City,  for  use  in  the  company's 
plant  in  Mexico. 

The  Belgo  Paper  Company-,  Limited,  has  been  grant- 
ed a  federal  charter  with  head  office  at  Montreal, 
with  power  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  lumber  and 
pulpwood  in  all  their  branches.  According  to  the 
official  announcement  published  this  week  in  the  Ca- 
nada Gazette,  the  authorized  capital  is  $15,000,000. 
Another  Montreal  Company  which  has  just  received 
its  charter  is  the  Bridge  River  Timber  and  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Limited,  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $1,200,000.  The  company  will  carry  on  a  lumber, 
timber  and  pulpwood  business. 

A  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the  Toronto  World 
was  held  in  Toronto  on  April  21st,  when  it  was  decided 
to  dispose  of  the  estate  by  either  private  or  public 
sale.  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  that  there  were 
about  half  a  dozen  creditors  whose  claims  'ranged  be- 
tween $10,000  and  $12,000  and  some  twenty  creditors 
with  claims  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $10,000.  The  as- 
signee declared  that  he  had  honored  all  prepaid  adver- 
tisements and  circulation  on  the  grounds  that  this  was 
essential  in  order  to  maintain  the  value  of  the  good 
will  of  the  paper,  which  was  the  principal  asset. 

Dunbar  H.  Hudson,  President  of  the  Hudson  Paper 
Co.,  Winnipeg,  was  in  Toronto  this  week  calling  on 
some  of  the  paper  mill  representatives.  Mr.  Hudson 
states  that  the  same  market  conditions  prevail  in  the 
west  as  exist  in  Ontario  and  that  there  is  a  mai'ked 
shortage  of  all  lin?s  of  paper.  Speaking  of  land  con- 
ditions in  Manitoba  Mr.  Hudson  said  that  without 
any  superficial  boom,  a  lot  of  healthy  buying  was  go- 
ing on  and  many  incomers  to  Manitoba  were  buying 
their  own  lots  and  building  homes. 

P.  K.  Douglas,  of  A.  J.  Pagel,  Inc.,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacturers  of  New  York,  was  in  Toronto  on  busi- 
ness this  week. 

A  visitor  in  Toronto  this  week  was  J.  J.  C.  Downey, 
Sales  Manager  of  National  Paper  Products  Co.,  who 
spent  a  day  or  two  with  the  trade  in  this  city. 

Gordon  Walter  of  the  Detroit  Journal  was  in  Toron- 
to this  week  checking  up  the  newsprint  supply  for  his 
paper  and  endeavoring  to  accelerate  the  shipments. 
During  the  present  difficulties  in  getting  their  ship- 
ments across  the  line  from  the  Spanish  River  Mills, 
the  Detroit  Journal  and  the  Detroit  Tribune  have  their 
consignments  shipped  to  Windsor  and  frfdii  there  eon- 
veyed  across  the  river  in  a  lighter. 

J.  B.  Beveridge,  Vice-President  and  (ieneral  Manager 
of  the  Drvden  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Drvdrn,  Out.,  ami  W.  (i.  McMahon'  of  W.  (1.  McMahon, 


bag  manufacturers,  Wninipeg,  were  ni  Toronto  this 
week. 

The  sympathy  of  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  is  ex- 
tended to  H.  L.  Muir,  salesman  for  the  Don  V^alley 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  the  death  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  James 
H.  Muir,  which  took  place  at  Brantford,  Out.,  at  the 
age  of  55  years. 

Charles  F.  Man.sell,  of  the  Toronto  office  of  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  has  returned 
from  a  month's  trip  to  Mexico.  Mr.  Mansell  spe»nt  sev- 
eral weeks  at  Peretsburgh,  r.i.i  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  is  back  at  his  desk  with  his  old  time  vigor  after 
a  thorough  rest  and  change. 

Representatives  of  the  Master  Printers  and  Book- 
binders Association  and  Typographical  Union  repre- 
sentatives, met  in  Toronto  on  Thursday  night  and  the 
former  organization  notified  the  union  that  they  were 
in-epared,  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  to  "make  a 
general  advance  of  10  per  cent  bonus  on  the  present 
weekly  scale  to  go  into  effect  May  1  next.  The  offer 
will  be  presented  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Typo- 
graphical Union. 

Information  received  liy  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  from  the  Calder  Paper  and  Timber  Com- 
pany, Limited,  of  Burt,  Out.,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
winter  has  been  a  bad  one  for  operations  in  that  dis- 
trict, heavy  snows  having  driven  the  men  out  of  the 
swamps  too  earl.y,  which  means  that  the  cut  was  con- 
siderably short.  The  rossing  plant  is  not  running  yet, 
although  the  sawmill  is  in  operation.  The  pulpwood 
in  the  district  is  all  sold  and  the  peeling  season  will 
begin  soon  but  no  contracts  have  been  given  out  as 
yet. 

Many  in  the  paper  trade  regretted  to  learn  of  the 
death  in  Toronto  of  H.  K.  Smith,  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  Belleville  and  for  the  past  several  years 
connected  with  the  Weatherhead  Paper  Company  of 
Toronto.  Deceased  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
72  years  and  was  well  and  favorably  known  in  Cana- 
dian paper  trade  circles. 

J.  E.  Atkinson,  Managing  Director  of  the  Toronto 
Star,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  The  officers  of 
the  Association  were  elected  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion held  in  New  York  on  April  23rd. 

Mr.  F.  A.  ('oombe,  who  was  until  recently,  ('hief  En- 
gineer for  Caiuida  for  Babcock  ai/ul  Wilcox  Limited, 
has  opened  an  office  at  603  Southam  Building,  Mon- 
li'cal  to  practice  as  a  CciisuUing  combustion  and  steam 
engineer.  Mr.  Combe  will  specialize  in  power  i)lant 
design  anil  opci'atioii  and  the  utilization  of  waste  heat 
and   steam. 


PULP  MILL  DEAL  OFF? 

Tt  is  undei'stdod  that  the  offer  of  the  Howard  Smith 
(V).  for  the  Dominion  Pulp  Co's  properties  has  been 
finally  rejected,  and  that  the  mill  will  continue  to 
run  under  present  ownership  and  management.  Mr. 
McCabe,  who  had  arranged  to  leave,  will  remain,  it 
is  said,  i»n  his  j)resent  ])osition. — Chatham  World, 
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NEWSPRINT  BOOSTED ;  GOES  TO  $120  A  TON 

A  ilispatcl:  iipiH'iiriiij;  m  Wcsici-n  |i;i|i,.rs.  ,|;i|,.,l  April 
19,  states  that  the  Fort  Frauees  I'uip  &  Paper  Co.  has 
notified  its  Canadian  customers  that,  following  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Price  Bros,  case,  the 
price  of  newsprint  for  Manitoba  and  -Saskatchewan 
newspapers  will  bo  six  cents  a  pound,  an  increase  of 
.")()  per  cent,  or  from  .^SO  i)er  ton  to  $120  per  ton  fob 
mill. 

Even  at  this  price  the  Fort  Frances  Company  states 
it  is  not  anxious  to  do  business. 

This  increase  in  the  price  of  newsprint  will,  it  is 
estimated,  entail  an  additional  expenditure  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  daily  news- 
I)apers  of  approximately  $660,000  per  annum. 

PAPER  MILL  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA 

The  Hants  Journal  publishi's  ('(liturially  a  statement 
that  there  is  located  in  liartville,  \.S.,  nine  miles  from 
Windsor,  a  newsprint  paper  mill,  which  in  years  gone 
by  turned  out  quite  a  quantity  of  paper  of  good  quali- 
ty, and  of  which  the  Journal  used  a  supjily  for  some 
time.  This  mill  for  many  years  has  Iain  dormant,  but 
with  a  small  amount  of  capital  it  could  be  again  .set 
in  motion,  and  supply  many  of  the  papers  of  the  Pro- 
vince with  all  they  could  use.  The  Journal  urges  the 
formation  of  a  company  with  sufficient  capital  again 
to  set  the  mill  in  motion,  and  at  the  present  rate  the 
stockholders  would  reap  a  good  harvest. 

The  St.  Croix  Paper  Co.,  which  is  referred  to,  has 
one  grinder  and  one  wet  machine,  with  a  capacity  of 
10,000  lbs.  of  groundwood  daily,  and  a  pajier  mill  with 
four  beaters,  one  refiner  and  a  60-inch  paper  machine, 
capable  of  making  six  tons  per  day. 


GOVERNMENT  OUTS  PAPER  WASTE 

Ottawa,  March  31.— The  report  of  the  editorial  com- 
mittee for  1919,  which  was  tabled  in  the  Commons  by 
Sir  George  Foster  this  afternoon,  shows  some  remark- 
able reductions  in  public  printing.  Last  year  was  the 
first  complete  year  of  the  committee's  operation.  The 
members  of  the  committee  consist  of  Fred.  Cook,  chair- 
man; F.  C.  T.  O'Hara  and  F.  C.  C.  Lynch. 

With  regard  to  departmental  reports,  the  committee 
passes  not  only  on  the  number  to  be  printed  but  ui)on 
the  text  of  the  manuscripts  also.  Three  years  ago  the 
number  of  departmental  reports  printed  was  325,365; 
last  year  the  number  was  151,425.  The  number  of 
printed  pages  in  the  former  year  was  210,000,000;  last 
year  56,000,000.  Similarly  with  regard  to  supple- 
mentary reports  to  Parliament,  the  number  of  copies 
printed  has  been  reduced  from  222.000  tto  56,000  and 
the  printed  pages  from  61,000,000  to  11,000,000.  For 
this  class  of  publicitv  alone  the  cost  of  printing  has 
fallen  from  $343,301  to  $188,966. 

The  activities  of  the  committee  apply  to  all  classes  of 
intended  publications,  many  of  which  have  been  re- 
fused printing  on  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Among  the  notable  achievements  has  been  the  bi- 
lingualizing  of  many  reports,  the  saving  under  this 
reading  on  the  Aiulitor-Gcnerars  report  alone  being 
$30,000  per  annum.  The  reduction  in  the  use  of  illus- 
tratiiuis  in  annual  and  supi)lementary  reports  is  re- 
markable. 

9,397,865  to  137,000. 

Four  years  ago  the  number  of  plates  inserted  was 
9,397,865;  last  year  137,000.  The  committee  l)y  a  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  all   photographs  was  successful   in  in- 


ducing many  depart tncnts  to  withdraw  such  a.s  were 
not  germane  to  the  text,  with  the  result  that  only  137,- 
000  plates  were  inserted  in  publications. 

The  use  of  newsprint  has  been  substituted  in  the 
daily  routine  papers  of  Parliament,  thereby  effecting 
a  saving  under  this  item  alone  of  80  per  cent.  The 
committee  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  every 
department  revising  its  mailing  lists  periodically,  and 
offers  many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  prevention  of 
waste  in  the  public  departments.  The  use  of  standard- 
size  envelopes  is  strongly  emphasized,  as  last  year 
Parliament  and  the  departments  called  for  five  milTion 
envelopes  of  special  size  at  materially  increased  cost. 

The  committee  expresses  its  grateful  appreciation  to 
all  branches  of  the  public  service  for  their  sympathetic 
co-operation,  and  says  that  much  of  the  friction  which 
was  manifested  at  the  outset  of  the  committee's  work 
has  now  disappeared. 


Among  the  companies  recently  incorporated  are 
Wilson,  Paterson  &  Clifford,  Ltd.,  merchants  and  man- 
ufacturers, dealers  in  pulpwood  in  Montreal,  $1,000,- 
000;  United  Farmers'  Guide,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  $250,000. 
and  Regal  Paper  Box  Co.,  Ltd.,  $50,000. 


BRIGHT  PROSPECTS  FOR  ABITIBI. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Abitibi  Power  aiiid  Paper 
Company,  made  i)ublic  last  Monday,  showing  earn- 
ings at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent  on  the  common  stock 
after  the  clearing-up  of  all  preferred  dividend  ai-rears 
and  generous  allowances  for  depreciation  and  other 
i'(>scrves,  is  in  line  with  recent  exhibits  in  the  pulp 
and  ])aper  industr3'.  As  a  big  producer  of  ground- 
wood  and  sulphite  pulp,  the  company  in  the  earlx; 
part  of  1919  had  to  contend  with  unfavorable  market 
conditions,  but  for  the  current  year,  according  to  the 
statement  of  President  F.  H.  Anson,  the  outlook  has 
materially  changed  anid  prosi)ects  are  exceptionally 
bright.  The  excess  pulp  production  for  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year  has  been  contracted  for  and  the 
full  capacity  of  the  entire  groundwood  and  sulphite 
products  can  be  advantageously  placed  during  the  re- 
mainder of  1920. 

That  the  company  is  fully  alive  to  the  splendid  op- 
portunities presented  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that 
three  additional  newsprint  machines,  and  one  for  the 
manufacture  of  wrapping  paper  have  been  contracted 
for,  which,  together  with  other  new  construction,  it 
is  expected,  will  be  complete  before  the  end  of  the 
present  year. 

In  his  report  to  the  Abitibi  shareliolders.  President 
Anson  states : 

"Your  directors  take  pleasure  in  advising  you  that 
they  have  completed  arrangements  for  the  sale  of 
$4,000,000  of  consolidated  refunding  6  per  cent  20-year 
gold  bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  applied  to 
the  retiring  of  the  7  i)er  cent  debenture  stock  and  the 
7  iier  cent  convertible  mortgage  debentures,  and  the 
remainder  towards  the  cost  of  new  construction  now 
in  i)rogress." 

At  the  end  of  1919,  the  two  issues  referred  to  were 
outstanding  to  the  total  of  $1,761,400,  which  retired 
would  leave  upwards  of  $2,000,000  for  the  extensions 
and  improvements  referred  to.  This  is,  ]n-esumably, 
the  financing  of  which  there  have  l)een  rejiorts  circul- 
ated in  nuirket  quarters  in  recent  weeks  and  of  which 
definite  announcement   is  expected  in  the  near  future 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW    OF    RECENT    LITERATURE. 

A-14.  Paper-sizing — New  method  for  determining 
the  size-fastness  of  paper.  Krit/.  Stdcki^M.  Wuclicul)!. 
f.  I'Hpiprf..  ]!)20,  p.  39;  l>iiper.  26,  1-2,  (1920).  The 
method  con.sists  essentially  in  floatiiifi  a  tray  made  nf 
the  paper  to  be  tested  and  conttr.  sonic  1  per  cent 
Kc("L  solntion.,  on  an  .XH.CNS  solntion.  and  noting' 
the  time  taken  for  eom|)lete  penetration  as  shown  l>y 
the  appearance  of  red  sjjecks  all  over  the  surface. 
Tlie  number  of  seconds  represents  the  "ab-solute  num- 
ber" of  size-fastness.  This  number  divided  by  the 
grams  per  sq.  meter  of  paper  fiivcs  the  relative  size- 
fastne.ss.  Figures  of  comparative  tests  on  20  different 
papers  arc  s'iven  sliowiufr  that  the  XH^CXS  method 
i!iirrcsi)onds  with  llerzl)cr<r's  inkstroke  test  so  fai-  as 
irrcL'-ularity    of   the    iidvstrokes    |)eriiiit. — A.P.-C. 

A-14.  Micro-organisms  living  in  paper;  their  resist- 
ance to  the  action  of  heat  and  that  of  time..  .\'.  Tla- 
iipjic.  Comptes  rend..  169,  S14-S17  illHlh.  It  lias 
l)cen  shown  that  filter  pa))cr  heated  in  an  autoclave 
at  120^^0.  for  VL>  I"'-  J^t'l'  contains  in  its  fibre  a  larjrc 
iuiml)er  (jf  livinjr  bacilli.  Examination  of  samples  of 
pai)er  made  in  the  ISth  and  loth  centuries,  of  a  sample 
of  Chinese  ]iaper  made  long  before  the  discovery  of 
printing;,  and  of  a  sample  of  papyrus  dating  back  to 
200  H.  ('.  showed  that  in  every  ca.se  living  bacilli  were 
pi'cseiit  in  the  fibres  of  tlie  samples.  -.T.S. 

A-15.  Cellulose  and  nitrocellulose;  absorbent  pow- 
er for  gases,  and  constitution.  U.  Oddn.  (iazz.  (bim. 
Ital.,  lin;).  411,  ii..  127-13!l.  Cellulose  absorbs  various 
gases  to  extents  increasing  with  the  solubilities  of  the 
gases  in  water,  ami  absorption  of  a  second  gas  is  ac- 
companied by  partial  disiilacement  of  a  gas  alreadx' 
absorbed.  Both  deca  aiitl  endeca-nitrated  celluloses 
absorb  dry  hydrogen  chloride  and  sulphur  dio.xide. 
(Sec  also  J.  Chem.  Soc,  1!)20.  i..  Hi).     — I.S. 

A-15.  Iron  oxide  and  cellulose.  K.  Haertliug.  Koll. 
Zeits..  1919.  25,  74-79.  As  the  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion on  the  cause  and  method  of  prevention  of  the 
crumbling  of  old  documents  written  in  ink,  it  lias  been 
shown  that  paper  in-  parchment  may  be  aged  ai-tificial- 
ly  b.v  heating  at  50  degrees  to  60  degrees  C.  in  a  cur- 
rent of  drv  air  for  'i-6  hours.  When  ])aper 
with  a  coating  of  an  ink  rich  in  ferric  oxide  is 
aged  it  rapidly  becomes  brittle  and  falls  to  powder. 
Colloidal  ferric  oxide  placed  on  paper,  or  mixed  with 
raw  cotton  and  aged  as  described  above,  causes  the 
cellulo.se  to  fall  to  a  powder  having  a  mierocrvstalliiie 
structure. — J.S. 

A-15.  The  direct  determination  of  lignin  in  cellulose 
through  hydrolysis  with  acids.  Ernst  Becker.  I'apicr- 
fabrikant,  17,  l:i2,j-27  (1919  i.  Tlie  fact  that  lignin  is 
partly  soluble  or  at  least  that  it  splits  u|)  into  certain 
groups  in  72  per  cent  ILSOj  is  made  use  of  by  Klason 
and  also  by  ^'.  Fellenberg  for  the  indirect  determina- 
tion of  lignin.  Furthermore,  72  per  cent  IIoSO,,  of  all 
ncids,  which  are  used  for  the  direct  determination  of 
lignin.  is  the  simplest  to  manipulate.  In  this  latter 
method  1  gram  of  finely  disintegrated  cellulose  is 
stirred  with  10-20  cubic  centimeters  of  72  per  cent 
ir.SOj  in  a  hard  glass  beaker  and  as  soon  as  the  entire 
mass  has  become  .iellylike.  it  is  made  up  to  80-100 
cubic    centimeters    with    more    72    jicr    cent    acid    and 


allowcil  to  stand  for  24  hours.  It  is  then  diluted  with 
l-l'/2  parts  IL.O,  and  after  the  residue  is  filtered 
through  a  (iooch  crucible,  is  washed  with  hot  ILO 
and  dried  to  constant  weight.  The  crucible  is  then 
ignited  aiul  again  weighed.  The  difference  in  weight 
is  the  ash-free  lignin.  The  article  is  accomi)anied  by 
a  table  giving  the  results  of  lignin  dctcrininatitni  fin- 
various  kinds  of  wood  pulj)s  bv  the  above  method.  - 
-I.S. 

A-0.  The  single  deflection  method  of  weighing. 
Paul  II.  JM.-P.  Brinton,  T'liiv.  of  Arizona.  J.  Am. 
(,'hem.  Soc,  41,  ll.-)l-5,  (1919)  Puli)  &  Paper,  17,  75(3.  The 
method  is  carried  out  as  follows:  The  balance  is  given 
a  pei'inanent  overload  on  the  left  arm  by  screwing 
the  adjusting  nut  on  one  end  of  the  beam  until  when 
the  beam  and  pans  are  released  the  pointer  will  swing 
out  from  3  to  7  scale  divisions  to  the  right.  Tlie  i)an- 
arrests  must  be  so  adjusted  that  there  is  no  lateral 
vibration  of  the  pans  when  released.  Before  deter- 
mining the  zero  i)oiiit,  the  stability  of  the  pans  is  as- 
sured by  moving  the  pan  arrest  button  in  and  out  a 
few  times.  The  beam  is  then  freed,  and  the  pans  arc 
next  released  by  a  gentle,  stead.v  motion.  The  point- 
ei-  will  swing  out  to  the  right,  and  the  turning  point 
of  this  simple  excursion  is  taken  as  the  zero  point. 
To  obtain  the  weight  of  any  object  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  weights  until  the  i)ointer  is  caused  to  swing 
out  to  the  same  point  on  the  ivory  scale.  The  method 
cannot  be  used  with  those  types  of  balances  in  whicli 
the  beam  and  the  pan-arrests  are  all  released  in  one 
operation,  as  by  the  turning  of  one  milled  head  or 
lever;  and  it  has  oecasionall.v  been  found  that  a  balance 
of  the  coi-rect  general  type  has  failed  to  give  con- 
cordant readings  in  successive  weighings.  In  nearly 
every  instance  it  has  been  found  that  these  balances 
failed  to  yield  concordant  weighings  by  any  other 
method.  With  the  proper  type  of  balam  c  the  method 
is  regarded  as  suitable  to  work,  of  the  very 
highest  accuracy,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of 
great  simplieit.v  and  speed. — A.P.-(". 

A-0.  Analytical  weighing.  Horace  I>.  Wells.  J. 
Am.  Chem.  Soc..  42,  411-9.  (]920>.  A  plea  for  the 
more  general  adoption  of  the  short -swing  method  of 
weighing  instead  of  the  more  usual  long-swing  method, 
(ui  the  grounds  that  the  former  is  much  simpler,  giv- 
ing rise  to  less  calculation  and  consequently  leaving 
room  for  fewer  errors,  is  shorter,  because  fewer  read- 
ings need  be  taken,  and  is  full.\"  as  accurate  as  the 
long-swing   method. — A.P.-C. 

A-0.  A  convenient  method  for  the  preparation  of  a 
hydrochloric  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  for  use  in 
gas  analysis.  H'l-ancis  C.  Krauskopf  and  L.  H.  Purely. 
I'niv.  of  Wisconsin.  I^Iadison,  Wis.  J.  Ind.  and  Eng. 
Chem..  12,  158-61,  (1920).  The  presence  of  stainiic 
and  stannous  chlorides  even  in  relatively  large  am- 
ounts in  a  HCl  solution  of  CiuCI,.  does  not  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  solution  for  the  absorption  of  CO. 
A  practical  and  efficient  method  of  preparing  a  solu- 
tion of  Cu.CL  for  absorbing  CO  consist*  in  dissolving 
CuCL  in  concentrated  HCl  and  reducing  to  Cu.CL  by 
the  addition  of  SnCl.^.  If  a  slight  exces,s  of  SnCL  is 
added  the  solution  may  be  transferred  from  one  con- 
tainer to  another  without  oxidation  of  the  Cu  CI.,/    A 
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HCl  solution  of  Ciut'l_„  when  saturated  with  CU  luax' 
be  renewed  by  heating  to  60-70°C  to  drive  off  the  CO. 
A  solution  treated  in  this  manner  will  l)e  as  efficient 
for  the  alisorption  of  CO  as  it  was  oritiinally,  and  if 
in  renewing  tlie  solution  in  this  way  a  small  amount 
of  Cu  is  oxidised,  and  the  solution  is  ikjI  eoiorless,  a 
few  drops  of  cone.  SnCI..  solution  will  again  reduce 
it.-A.P.-C. 

B-2.  What  Quebec  is  doling  to  conserve  its  timber. 
Can.  Lumberman,  July  15,  li'Ut.  p.  '.M.  A  review  of 
the  summer  meeting  of  the  Woodlands  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  held  at  ISerthicr- 
ville  and  Grand 'Mere,  Quebec.  Nursery  and  planting 
work  of  the  Quebec  Government  and  of  the  Laurentiile 
Company;  work  of  the  Laval  forest  school;  planting 
on  the  shifting  sands  at  Lachute;  sale  of  trees  for 
planting,  to  pulp  and  paper  conii)anics.  railway  com- 
panies, farmers,  etc.;  farm  forestry:  reasons  why  ])lant- 
ing  is  desirable:  discussion  of  costs  and  iirospecti\i' 
results;  slash  dis])i)sal   jiro  and   con. — C.L. 

B-2.  Securing-  future  forest  crops  of  quality,  (an. 
Lumberman,  Aug.  1,  11)1!>,  j).  3.j.  A  review  of  re))ort 
by  Dr.  C.  D.  Howe,  Commission  of  Conservation,  \i]n.u 
the  reproduction  of  timber  species  in  the  Coast  region 
of  British  Columbia.  Diseusses  the  destructive  effects 
of  repeated  fires  upon  forest  reproduction.  The  burn- 
ing of  logging  slash  is  recommended,  as  favoring  the 
reproduction  of  the  more  valuable  species. — C.L. 

L-7.  The  manufacture  of  paper  threads.  -1.  G.  Vai- 
lot,  |);ipcrnialving  engineer.  Papetcrie,  42,  2-1."),  i,.li.n. 
10,  1920).  In  the  case  of  pulj)  thread,  owing  to  the 
|)rocess  of  maiuifacture,  there  is  a  tendem/y  for  the 
fibres  to  arrange  themselves  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  thread,  and  the  sizing  is  obtained  by  hydrating 
the  stuff  by  beating.  This  sizing  beedines  effective  on 
dry.i.ig  the  thread,  and  is  practically  •"irreversible"", 
while  the  rosin  sizing  is  ''reversible  ",  being  destroyed 
by  wetting  and  restored  by  drying.  This  explains  the 
difference  in  strength. — A.P.-C. 

N-6.  Improved  condenser.  World "s  Paper  Trade 
Rev.;  Pai)cterie.  42,  122  (Keli.  10.  I!t20).  The  Wheeler 
Condenser  Engineering  Go.  is  putting  out  a  4  com- 
partmtt.it  condenser  which  can  be  cleaned  M'hilc  run 
ning,  3  compartments  taking  llic  whole  load  while  llic 
4th  is  lieing  cleaned. — A.P.-C. 

P-1.  Hand  guards  on  calenders.  Kng.  patent  No 
1;U,G1G.  Mike  Teleszky.  .lenners.  Pa.,  C.  S.  A.  PajKu 
Maker;  Papeterie,  42,  118,  (Feb.  10,  1<)20)  Descri]'- 
tion  of  a  device  which  can  be  used  eilber  as  a  hajid- 
guard  <ir  as  a  doctor. — .V.P.-C. 

R-1.  Pulp  mills  of  the  United  States.  Paper  Trade 
Jouriuil,  February  (5,  1919.  p|).  109-121.  .AIai)s  show- 
."(.ig  the  locations  and  relative  capacities  of  the  grouiul 
wof)d.  sulphite,  sulphate  and  soda  pulp  mills  in  the 
I'nited  States  originally  ])rei)areil  in  coniu-ction  with 
certain  defense  investigations.  Prepared  by  Henry 
E.  Surface  and  Franklin  11.  Smiib.  C.  S.  Forest  Pro 
ducts  Laboratory. — C.L. 

R-5.  Paper  and  pulp  industry  during  1919.  Papn 
25,_  1214-22.  (19201.  Detailed  st:ilistics  of  pr(,duction, 
shipments,  exports,  imports,  and  sloi'ks  nf  paper  -inrj 
pulp  in  the  IT.  S.  for  1919  (  nioiil  li  li\  inoiillii  comparccl 
with   P)18.— A.P.-C. 

R-7.  The  8-hour  day  law  and  the  French  paper  in- 
dustry. Papeterie.  42,  l."')(J-(;0,  (Feb.  2."'),  1920).  A  study 
of  the  injurious  effects  of  tiie  premature  aijjilication 
of  the  8-hour  day  law  in  l-'ienib  papci-  mills  in  the 
Dauphine.  the  principal  p;ipcriiiaking  disliici  of 
France.— A.P.-C. 


R-12.  Papermaking  costs  12  years  ago.  Paper,  25, 
1247,  (1920).  Estimate  furnished  in  1908  lm  the  con- 
struction and  operation  c)f  a  20-ton  paper  mill. — A.P.-C. 

R-0.  Pulp  and  paper  investigations  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  1918.  Nance  P. 
Edwardes,  Engiiiieer  in  Forest  Products.  Paper  Trade 
Journal,  Feby.  6,  1919,  p.  123.  During  1918,  the  foi- 
est  products  laboratory  devoted  its  energies  primarily 
to  war  work.  With  the  eiuling  of  the  war  an  o])por- 
tunity  is  afforded  to  incori)orate  in  the  peace  program 
of  the  lab(U"atory  various  projects  for  the  further  study 
of  certain  probleins  taken  up  first  because  of  the 
war. — ('.L. 


HOW  LONG  WILL  PULPWOOD  SUPPLY 
HOLD   OUT? 

A  cord  of  pulp  wood  sold  at  the  mill  at  $2  and  news- 
jirint  papei-  was  plentiful  and  cheap  some  fifteen  years 
ago.  P>ut  that  was  when  men  could  be  hired  to  work 
in  the  woods  at  .+30  a  month,  and  glad  of  the  chance, 
while  jiork  was  $15  a  barrel  and  beans  $2  a  bushel, 
with  evei-ything  else  in  proportion.  Also,  there  were 
more  trees  waiting  to  be  cut  down  aind  fewer  news- 
papers ami  magazines  and  i)ublic  documents  to  be 
|)rinte(l. 

To-day  the  cord  of  [lecled  wood  is  worth  .+21  al 
tlic  mill,  because  the  loggers  get  $(J5  to  $85  a  month 
and  live  like  fighting  eoeks  regardless  of  the  high 
cost  of  food,  while  everybody  else  who  touches  a  hand 
to  the  forest  jiroduct,  fi'om  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe 
into  the  tree  until  the  log  comes  out  of  the  machine 
in  the  form  of  white  jiaper,  gets  sky-high  wages,  and 
that,  with  an  abnornud  ami  c(Mstantly  increasing  de- 
mand, explains  why  news])rint  costs  four  or  five  times 
as  nnicli  to-da.v  as  it  did  in  the  dawn  of  the  century. 

Forestry  experts  declare  with  due  solemnity  that  at 
I  he   pi-esent    rate  of  cutting  and  waste  the  supply   of 

softw I  limbci'  in   the  Eastern  LTnited  States  will  be 

exhausted  in  I9();i,  while  Maine's  forests  are  certa.'n 
to  disai)pcai-  about  the  year  1955  or  maybe  a  few  years 
earlier. 

It  used  to  be  said  in  the  olden  days  that  the  log  cut 
was  offset  b.\-  (lie  growth  of  the  forest — the  natural 
iiu-rease,  but  that  was  before  the  pul))  mills  came  to 
help  the  saw  mills  eat  up  the  trees,  and  also  before  the 
multiplication  of  railroads  sent  fires  raging  through 
vast  areas  of  virgin  growth  and  voracious  insects 
spread  havoc  in  the  timber.  Now  it  is  asserted  by 
the  ex|)erts  that  fires,  storms  and  hungry  bugs  destroy 
more  than  the  annual  growth  of  timber,  so  that  what 
is  taken  li\  the  lumbermtu  for  the  sui)ply  of  saw  mills 
and  jiulp  mills,  an  ever-increasing  toll,  is  dead  loss — 
a  drain  upon  the  total  resources  that  cannot  be  made 
up  by  all  the  efforts  at  reforestation  in  lliis  gencr 
at  ion  or  the  next — |)robabIy  never. 


E.  G.  GEDDES,  FORMER  CANADIAN.   DEAD. 

KUx.rl  (;.  Gcddcs.  204  W.  Clay  Ave.,  secretary  of 
ilic  Cciitial  Papci'  Company  for  nine  years,  and  with 
I  he  conipan.\"  siiu'C  it  came  to  Muskegon,  Michigan, 
ill  1899,  died  at  his  residence,  following  a  short  ill- 
ness, aged  52  years.  .Mr.  Geddes  was  born  in  New 
P$runswick,  Canada.  lie  was  mariied  to  Miss  Annie 
Robilaillc  of  Three  Kivcr>,  Canada,  in  1898,  and  came 
to  ^fuskci;oii  the  following  year  to  supervise  the  con- 
st met  ion   of  the  jiajicr  mill. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


The  new  Buckeye  oil  uiill,  wliicli  started  operations 
last  Aveek  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  inakiiig  paper  out  of 
cotton  liiitcrs  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  similar  plant 
at  I\Ienii>his,  Ttiin.,  the  only  place  in  the  world  where 
l)apci-  i)ulp  is  made  out  of  the  lint  on  the  cottonseed 
hid!  wliich  heretofore  has  been  wasted.  The  iMempliis 
|)lant  was  erected  by  the  same  concern  that  put  up  the 
Augusta  mill.  When  the  latter  gets  going  at  fidl  ca))- 
acity  it  will  produce  fifty  tons  of  pulp  a  day  if  the 
hopes  of  the  officials  are  realized.  The  puljj  will  lie 
sold  to  paper  manufacturers  and  will  be  used  in  the 
l)roduction  of  high  grade  writing  paper. 

The  emergency  print  paper  bill.  M'hich  was  passed 
l)y  the  lower  house  of  Congress  March  30,  passed  the 
Sdiate  last  week  without  opposition  and  without 
amendment.  It  permits  the  importation,  free  of  duty, 
of  newsprint  paper  of  a  value  up  to  S  cents  a  pound. 
The  Underwood  law  admitted  it  free  up  to  5  cents. 
Tlie  recent  great  increase  in  price  has  robbed  the  old 
l)rovision  of  its  usefulness  and  operated  to  keep  out 
of  the  country  much  paper  that  was  originally  intend- 
ed to  come  ii-i  free.  .So  the  measure  was  prepared 
as  passed.  The  hearings  on  the  bill  developed  that 
considerable  stocks  of  paper  in  Canada  would  be  ship- 
])ed  to  the  United  States  were  it  not  for  the  duty. 

('.  \V.  Blakeslee  and  Son,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  have 
been  awarded  a  contract  for  proposed  alterations  and 
improvements  on  the  power  plant  of  the  National 
P'okling  Box  Company  at  New  Haven. 

Further  purchases  by  the  government  of  forest  lands 
in  the  Southern  Appalachian  and  White  Mountains 
t(1  jirevent  future  timber  shortage  is  advocated  by  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission,  composed  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Interior  and  War,  and 
four  members  of  Congress. "  The  commission  suggests 
that  lands  not  suitable  for  agriculture — of  which  there 
are  30,000,000  acres  it.i  the  eastern  mountain  districts 
— be  used  for  growing  timber.  The  government  al- 
ready has  purchased  1,000,000  acres.  An  appropriation 
of  $2,000,000  a  year  for  five  years  was  recommended. 

Robert  E.  IMagee,  who  had  been  experimenting  for 
the  last  two  years  in  the  oil  shale  fields  of  Colorado, 
has  discovered  Germany's  aniline  dye  secret  in  the 
shale  which  before  the  war  was  imported  in  great 
quantities  from  Colorado  and  Utah  by  Teuton  dye 
manufacturers.  I.'ntil  ;\Ir.  Magee  amiounced  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  no  one  seemed  to  know  what 
the  Germans  were  using  this  shale  for.  To  a  grou]i 
of  expert  chemists  and  Colorado  State  Officials.  Mr. 
IMagee  showed  his  apparatus  for  distilling  oil  from 
the  shale.  Then  he  showed  the  gaseous  by-product 
from  which  was  produced  aniline  dye  of  various  col- 
ors. Articles  C(iU>red  with  these  auilines  stood  every 
test  to  which  they  were  sub.jected.  According  to  Mr. 
Magee.  Germany's  day  as  the  nation  supreme  in  dye 
manufacturing  is  past  as  Colorado  boasts  of  enough 
oil  shale  for  dye  making  to  keep  the  world  sup]died 
for  the  next  500  years. 

In,  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Helmer  Key,  chief  editor  of 
ilic  Svenska  Dagbladet  of  Stockholm.  Sweden,  who 
arrived   in   New  York   last   week   on   a   tour  of  North 


America,  the  export  of  newsprint  paper  from  Sweden 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  likely  to  continue 
while  it  can  be  produced  in  Sweden  at  less  cost  than 
on  tills  side  of  the  o(;ean.  Dr.  Key  said  that  the 
l)rice  of  print  paper  to  Swedish  publishers  has  gone  up 
iiolicciilily  due  111  the  export  trade. 


Only  Strict  Curtailment  Will  Save  Newspapers. 

Nearly  400  newspaper  publishers  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  gathered  la.st  week  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City,  for  tlie  annual  con- 
ventions of  the  Associated  Press  wad  the  American 
Newspapei"  Puldishers"  Association.  Conservation  in 
the  use  of  newsprint  paper,  in  view  of  the  growing 
dearth  of  this  ])roduct,  came  in  for  more  discussion 
than  any  other  topic.  Frank  P.  Glass,  retiring  presi- 
dtiiit  of  the  publishers'  association,  devoted  much  of 
his  valedictory  to  the  discussion  of  this  crisis.  He  de- 
clared that  unless  there  was  further  economy  in  the 
use  of  ))rint  paper  the  publishers  would  face  a  more 
serious  situation  ne»t  fall  and  winter  than  they  had 
in  the  last  si.\  nionths.  Mr.  Glass  tirged  the  import- 
ance of  carrying  out  to  the  letter  recommendations 
made  by  this  year's  convention.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  failure  of  many  jniblishers  in  living  up  to  last 
year's  recommendations  had  considerable  to  do  with 
tiie  soaring  prices  of  newsprint.  The  elimination  of 
comic  hiiid  other  newspaper  features  for  a  while; 
side-tracking  of  the  vast  amoinit  of  material  sent  year- 
ly to  newspapers  by  pulilicity  seekers,  and  a  policy  of 
turning  down  the  advertising  of  non-essentials,  were 
among  the  proposals  made  to  meet  continued  paper 
famine  conditions.  The  association's  bureau  of  adver- 
tising submittetl  a  report  which  placed  the  total  of 
newspa])er  advertising  in  tlie  nation  at  $150,000,000. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  increase  in  national  adver- 
tising among  meml)ers  of  the  bureau  was  70  per  cent, 
and  that  this  was  limited  only  by  the  scarcity  of  i)aper. 
It  was  also  reported  that  the  departments  of  the  United 
States  Government  had  spent  from  $1,675,000  to  $2,- 
000,000  in  newspaper  advertising.  Before  ad.iourn- 
ment  was  taken  the  convention  adopted  a  resolution 
by  which  the  publisliers  expressed  themselves  as  op- 
posed to  the  forty-four  hour  week  which  some  of  the 
mechanical  unions  insist  upon. 

It  is  considered  that  siiice  a  newspaper,  as  a  general 
])roposition,  is  issued  on  at  least  six  full  days  every 
week,  the  forty-four  hour  week  is  impracticable  and 
unworkable.  Immediate  negotiations  are  to  be  entered 
into  with  union  labor  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
a  settlement  of  all  ])roblems  affecting  newspapers.  In 
ai.iother  proposal  it  was  resolved  to  request  that  when 
the  Commi.ssion  on  Reforestation  is  appointed  at  Wash- 
ington, with  a  persoi.'.iel  of  five,  its  membership  consist 
of  one  man  from  New  England,  one  from  New  York, 
one  from  the  South  and  one  each  from  the  central 
West  and  far  West.  T.  R.  Williams  of  the  Pittsburg 
Press,  was  chosen  jnesident  of  the  publishers'  as.soei- 
ation  to  succeed  Jlr.  Glass,  and  Frank  B.  Noyes  of 
the  Washington  Star  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Associated   Press. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto.  April  24. — The  somewhat  chaotic  condition 
of  the  pulp  and  jiaper  trade  remains  unchanged  and 
although  general  prosperity  marks  every  department 
there  is  still  a  wide  gap  l)et\veen  supply  and  demand 
to  he  bridged  before  the  situation  is  restored  to  its 
normal  status.  The  trade  generall.\-  is  yearning  for 
a  return  to  stable  conditions  where  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  live  from  liand  to  mouth  and  where  a  jobber 
or  a  printer  will  not  have  to  M'atch  himself  growing 
hoary  with  age,  waitL-.ig  for  a  sliipment.  At  the  jires- 
ent  moment  some  jiaper  users,  realizing  the  futility  of 
getting  shipments  within  a  month  or  two,  are  liasing 
their  orders  on  what  they  think  will  be  their  require- 
ments three  or  four  months  hence,  and,  luider  the 
circumstances  are  well  content  to  get  their  supplies 
thfM — which  they  may  or  may  not.  In  the  opinion  of 
some,  this  mortgaging  of  the  future  has  created  an 
exaggerated  impj-es.sion  of  the  actual  shortage,  but 
most  of  the  dealers  can  point  to  depleted  wareliouses 
and  urgent  correspondence  from  customers  in  sub- 
stantiation of  their  statement  that  there  is  nothing 
fictitious  about  the  ])revailing  scarcity  of  in-actically 
all  lines  of  paper. 

Thei-e  is  no  (|uestioia  that  the  raw  stock  situation 
presents  an  aspect  in  which  shortage  is  ^a  real  and 
seemingly  ever-present  factor.  For  weeks  past  the 
paper  mills  have  been  under  a  heavy  handica))  for 
lack  of  material  witli  which  to  keep  their  tonnage  of 
output  anywhere  near  up  to  the  requirements.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  at  the  jn-esent  time  the  mills  cau"t  get 
(piotations  ai  raw  material  and  what  is  procuralile  is 
taken  into  the  mills  at  ever  ascending  prices.  The 
first  of  next  month,  it  is  stated,  will  see  all  prices 
for  the  paper  mill  products  withdrawn  again  and  in 
the  meantime  very  few  shipments  are  being  made  at  a 
pre-arranged  price.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Can- 
adian pulp  aud  papei-  mills  and  the  Canadian  fore.'^ts 
have  been  cut  off  from  a  hitlierto  very  acceptable  aux- 
iliary supply  of  i-aw  matei'iai  from  abroad  and  that 
the  elimination  of  the  Scandinavian  imports  of  pulp 
has  imposed  a  burden  on  the  Canadian  pulp  and 
])aper  industry  that  has  been  a  leading  factor  in  the 
present  era  of  shortage  from  which  the  trade  is  suf- 


fering. As  far  as  can  be  learned  from  the  mill  re- 
presentatives in  Toronto  the  resumption  of  import 
shi))ments  from  aliroad  need  not  be  looked  for  for  a 
long  time  to  come'. 

In  the  meantime  no  transactions  in  pulp  are  being 
made  except  under  contract  for  the  reason  that  uo  one 
has  anything  to  sell.  Groundwood  production  both  '^\ 
Canada  and  the  States  is  not  anywhere  near  meeting  the 
demand  of  the  mills  and  the  mill  operators  are  in  a 
state  of  perturbation  at  the  ever-ascending  prices  they 
are  being  called  upon  to  pay  for  their  raw  stock. 

There  have  i)een  no  signs  during  the  past  week  of  a 
let-up  in  the  shortage  of  paper  whether  for  the  use 
of  the  publishers,  the  job  printers  or  the  stationery 
and  blankbook  manufacturers.  All  declare  that  they 
have  to  deny  themselves  business  through  inability 
to  get  stock.  There  is  still  a  great  shortage  of  Iniok- 
pai)ers  and  kindred  lines,  while  box  board  users  and 
stationery  mai.iufact\irers  are  being  badly  handicapped 
in  production  owing  to  the  prevailing  shortage.  It  is 
(juite  apparent  that  the  production  of  boards  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  rather  remarkable  development 
of  the  paper  box  manufacturing  business,  possibly  ow- 
ing to  the  difficulty  in  getting  raw  material.  As  an  il- 
lustration of  the  expansion  of  the  paper  container  in- 
dustry, a  Toronto  manufacturer  pointed  out  ■  that 
whereas  a  couple  of  years  ago  he  used  to  send  out  a 
docket  for  tiie  making  of  three  or  four  thousand  of 
a  certain  line  of  papeterie  with  the  consciousness  of 
taking  a  l)ig  plunge,  now  it  is  a  common  thing  for 
the  factory  workers  to  be  turning  out  fifteen  thousand 
or  more  on  instructions  from  the  business  office.  The 
same  factory  will  take  you  to  an  elaborately  fitted  up 
show-room  where  no  less  than  194  different  lines  of 
papeteries  are  on  display  and  which  the  company's 
salesmen  are  now  selling  for  next  Christmas  trade,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  standard  lines  for  use  between 
the  gift  seasons.  These  facts  shed  some  light  on  the 
great  develo|nneut  the  box  board  industry  has  unrtet- 
gone  and  tliey  are  more  easily  understandable  wlitti 
it  is  ccuisidered  that  the  days  are  fast  dying  away  when 
one  went  into  a  stationery  store  and  asked  for  a 
quire  of  note  i)apei'.  The  bulk  trade  has  almost  en- 
tirely been  supplanted  b.v  the  papeteries  or  writing 
pads   and    Miss    Sho))per   now   selects    her    paper   and 
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envelopes  with  a  view  lo  having  a  neat   handkerchief  iiouses  have  disposed  of  viiiuall\    all   ihe  surplus  lots 

or  glove   box   on   her  dresser  after  she   has  used   the  that    they    were    fortunate   enough    to    liave    on    hand. 

contents  of  the  elaborately  designed   Iiox.  Xow   a    virtual    famine   exists,   and   judging   fi-oni   the 

While  all  |)ai)er  dealers  are  extremely  basy  and  are  congested  condition  of  railways,  it  seeins  hardly  likely 

hampered   liy   inability   to  get   stock,     Toronto     paper  that  any  a|)preciable  slii])inents  will  be  coming  forwai-d 

Iiouses   have   been   affei-ted   this   week    to   some  extent  from    mills    fm-    some    lime,    notwithstanding    thai    the 

lpy  a   threatened  i)rinters"  strike.     .lob  printing  eslab-  sirikc  of  railroad  workers  is  believed  to  be  at  an  end. 

lishmiiits   wei-e   timid    in   their   buying   as  a    result   of  Oidy   in  one   instance   has  the  su])|ily  situation  been 

the  unsettled  conditions,  altiiough  jiaper  houses  do  not  relieved   to  even   tlie   slightest    degree   and    that    is   as 

consider  these  conditions  an  unmixed  evil,  for  it  gives  regards    ncwsjii-int.      Once    railroads    were    enaliled    to 

them   an   oi)porluMily    \i<    fill   some  long-standing  out-  resume  the  moving  of  freight  they  gave  preference  to 

side  orders.  newsprint,    along   with    i)ei'ishal)le    products,    with    the 

Business  keejis  up  in  all  line.s  of  Kraft,  ^Manilas,  tis-  re.sult  that  local  publishers  of  daily  ]iapers  have  re- 
sues  and  kindred  lines  and  although  the  same  prices  eeived  large  enough  shipments  of  print  paper  to  per- 
jn-evail  as  last  week,  further  advances  are  looked  for  init  them  to  issue  papers  of  the  same  size  as  they  wei-e 
in  some  lines.  Stocks  in  the  warehouses  ai'e  very  low  publishing  prior  to  the  transportation  tie-np.  At  the 
and  ill  nearly  all  i-ases  there  ai-e  juore  orders  in  than  same  time,  local  stocks  of  news]irint  are  at  a  danger- 
can   be  filled.  ously  low   level   and  imblishei's  arc   feeling  their  way 

Lm  the  waste  pai>er  market  all  grades  of  jiapcr  are  in  carefully  and  are  conserving  paper  in  every  possible 
great  demand  but  shiiimenls  have  been  held  u])  on  ac-  manner.  It  is  not  uncommon  these  da.vs  to  be  unable 
count  of  the  embargo-  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  to  buy  certain  i)a])ers  at  different  periods  of  the  da.v 
the  rag  stock  situation,  although  in  regard  to  the  lal-  on  the  new.sstands  because  of  the  fact  that  publishers 
ter  class,  as  collections  are  not  plentiful,  the  mills  are  are  limiting  the  number  of  copies  issued,  with  the  re- 
still  buying  in  considerable  (|uantities.  sidt  that  there  are  not  enough  to  supply  all  readers. 
Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Prices.  A  significant  develo)uiient  in  connection  with  the 
F.O.H.  Toronto,  newsprint    situation    was    the    r.solntion    adojited    by 

No.  1  shirt  cuttii.igs 19c  members  of  the  American  Xcwsi)ai)er  Publishers"  As- 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings 16c  sociation  at  their  annual   convention   in  this  city  this 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings 131/2''  week  to  the  effect  that  they  would  not  con.su me  any  more 

No.  blue  overall  cuttings 13'^c  print   paper  d\iring   the    remaindei-   of   this  year  than 

Hleached  shoe  (di|) 15e  the.v  did  during  the  same   period   of   last   year.     This 

White  cotton  hosiery  culliugs ITVo  action  would   indicate   that   newspaper  publishers  are 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings 13Vo  well  aware  of  the  serious  shortage  of  newsprint  and 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings 131/0  ihat    they   fully   realize    that    the    only    way    in    which 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings 13c  the  present   tight   su|)ply  situation   can   be   relieved   is 

City  tliii'ds  and  blues  (reiiackedi.  .Xo.  1.")  ..  .  .-ili^  by  bringing  consumption  and  |)roduction  more  within 
Flocks  and  satinettcs $3.75  reach  of  each  other.  The  paper  situation  was  accord- 
Tailor  rags  .ii3.75  cd  much  attention  at  the  gathering  of  publishers,  and 

(iui.uiy  bagging 4c  the    retiring    iiresident    of    the    association.    Frank    P. 

Manila  rope 8c  (ilass.  In  his  valedictory  Avarned  them  that  unless  pa|)er 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings ^.j.?;')  ^').2o  su])plies  were  conserved  to  the  strictest  letter,  the  pa- 
No.   1    soft    while   shavings .ii;j.r)0     .$5.00  per  shortage   would   become   infinitely   worse   than   at 

White  Pdanks $3.50     $3.25  present. 

Heavy   Ledger  Stock $3.80     $3.90     .$3.75  Under   prevailing  conditions,   it    is  next    to   impossi- 

No.    1    magazine    $3.50     fi3.27     $3.50  hie   to   oinain   definite   prices   on   any    kind   of   paper. 

No.  1  book  stock ."PI'.SO  .$2.50  Tran.sactions  in  the  open  market  are  few  and  far  be- 
No.  1   Manilas .$3.25  tween,  and  .iobbers  and  mill  agents  frankly  say  they 

No.  1  i)rin1  Manila $2.00  do  not  know  what  nuirkct   values  are  because  of  the 

Folded  news .$2.00     $1.90  fact   that   they    haven "t    available   lots   of   i)aper   with 

Over  issue,  news $2.25  which  to  test  out  the  market.     Indications  are  that  any 

i^f'i^'^ $3.75  figures  within  reason  can  l)e  obtain.'d  for  all  grades,  so 

No.   1   clean  mixed   papers $1.70     $1.H5     $1.60  anxious  are  buyers  to  get  supiilies.     Sales  of  spot  lots 

of  newsprint  in  standard   rolls  have  been   recorded  at 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS  14  ami  15  cents  a  pound,  and  there  is  talk  now  of  news 

New  York,  April  24.  -Only  slight   imi)rovemcnt   has  fetching  as  high  as  18  cents.    The  situation  is  such  that 

developed  in  the  railroad  situation  this  week  and  the  transient   buyers   are  paying   all    manner  of   ju-ices  to 

local   paper  market   continues  to   be   characterised   by  cover  their  wants. 

an   exceedingly   tight   supply   condition.     Jobbers  and  .Mills   have    been   serioiisly   handicapped   during   the 

dealers    are    practically    sold    out,    and,    experiencing  railroad  strike,  and  few  of  them  have  been  able  to  run 

delays  in   receiving  fresh   shipments   from   mills,   have  at    full   capacity.     Raw   nuiterial   shipments  have  been 

little  or  nothing  to  offer  to  the  trade.     Buyers  in  con-  held  up  and  outgoing  shipments  also  delaye<l.  with  the 

sequence  are  u])  against  a  stiff  proposition  in  covering  result  that  the  average  manufacturer  has  been  obliged 

their  needs.     The  fact  is  most  of  them  simi^ly  cannot  to  curtail  ojierations  at   least   to  an  extent.     The  loss 

get  paper,  because  it  isn't  to  be  had   in   this  market,  of  ]u-oduction  incurred  obviously  is  not  going  to  help 

Possibly  never  before  have  .stocks  of  all   varieties  of  relieve  matters  as  regards  the  shortage  of  paper,  and 

paper  been  at  the  low  level  they  now  are  in  New  York  buyers,  evidently  realizing  this,  are  redoubling  their 

Scarcely  any   supplies  have   come    in   from   manufae-  efforts  to  cover  themselves  by  getting  orders  on  file 

turing  centres  for  two  weeks,  ami  in  that   time  paper  with  dealers  or  manufacturers.    This  makes  for  a  very 
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brisk  inquiry  from  various  sources  and  for  all  kinds 
of  paper. 

GROrXD  WOOD.— Demand  for  meehanic-al  wood 
pulp  is  strong:  and  is  still  fair  in  excess  of  afforded 
suiiplit's.  Consumers  ai-e  searehiiifi-  in  every  direction 
for  availalile  supplies  and  are  ignoring  matters  of 
prices  wlien  finding  lots  to  be  had.  No  sales  have  thus 
lar  been  actually  recorded  at  better  than  the  iiigli 
water  mark  of  $110  per  ton  reached  by  prices  last 
week,  but  tiiere  have  been  rumors  of  still  higher  fig- 
ures having  been  paid,  and  in  view  of  existing  circum- 
stances, anything  in  the  wa.v  of  prices  seems  not  onl.v 
possible  but  probable.  With  spring  well  on  the  way, 
when  grinding  operations  automactically  increa.se, 
there  should  be  some  relief  afforded  consumers  in  the 
form  of  a  larger  output  of  groundwood,  but  as  ,vet 
there  are  no  visible  signs  of  an,v  let-up  in  demand  or 
of  an.v  softening  of  quotations.  In  fact,  little  or  no 
jnilp  whatever  is  being  offered  in  the  open  market, 
either  for  prompt  or  forward  sliipnuMit,  which  w<iuld 
indicate  that  grinders  are  sold  well  ahead  and  are  not 
in  a  position  as  yet  to  take  on  additional  business. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— The  markst  for  chemical  i)ulp 
is  extremely  firm  and  prices  are  graduall.v  climbing  to 
liigher  levels  nnder  a  large  demand,  a  good  part  of 
which  is  going  unfilled.  Dealers  and  importers  in  gen- 
eral tell  of  having  practically  no  pulp  to  offer  and 
such  spot  lots  as  find  their  wa.v  into  the  market  are 
.  selling  at  record-breaking  prices.  Arrivals  of  Scan- 
dinavian pulps  here  are  more  or  less  of  a  negligible 
(piantit.v  and  virtuall.v  all  of  it  is  sold  before  it  is 
landed.  Importers  sa.v  that  prices  on  the  other  side 
are  at  such  high  levels  that  they  do  not  dare  bring  in 
supplies  on  their  own  behalf,  and  that  even  when  tlu-.v 
seek  to  bn.v  for  the  account  of  i)aper  manufacturers 
in  this  countrv  the  figures  asked  b.v  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian producers  are  almost  prohibitive.  The  Baltic 
is  reported  open  for  navigation  a)id  this  should  result 
in  shipments  to  America  increasing  to  some  extent 
during  the  next  couple  of  months.  The  probabilities 
are.  however,  that  an,v  added  supplies  that  ma.v  come 
from  this  source  will  not  be  of  sufficient  volume  to 
have  influence  on  the  market  here  because  it  is  no 
hidden  secret  that  consumers  in  the  T'nited  States 
have  bought  far  less  pulp  for  spring  shipment  than 
they  ordinarily  do.  Sales  of  domestic  unbleached  sul- 
])hite  of  newsprint  quality  have  again  been  reported 
this  week  at  7  cents  a  pound  at  pulp  mills,  while  do- 
mestic easy  bleaching  sulpliite  has  sold  at  8.25  cents, 
ilomestic  kraft  pulp  at  6.50  cents  and  Scandinavian 
kraft  on  the  spot  here  at  7  cents. 

RAGS. — Trading  in  pajjermaking  rags  has  been  ma- 
terially hampered  by  the  difficulties  in  effecting  ship- 
ments to  mills,  but  despite  the  slow  movement  of  sup- 
l)lies  into  consuming  channels  prices  are  well  main- 
tained and  there  is  little  selling  pressure  in  evidence. 
Dealers  as  a  rule  are  of  the  opinion  that  paper  mami- 
facturers.  having  used  up  most  of  their  stocks  during 
the  railroad  tie-up  in  the  last  several  weeks,  will  come 
actively  into  the  market  when  transportation  condi- 
tions clear  up,  and  are  accordingly  holding  accumula- 
tions at  firm  prices.  Some,  of  course,  as  wo\dd  be  ex- 
pected under  prevailing  circumstances,  are  shading 
{|uotations  in  an  effort  to  dispose  of  stocks,  but  this 
is  more  the  exception  than  the  rule,  and  prices  have 
undergone  but  little,  if  any.  actual  change.  No.  1 
white  shirt  cuttings  are  quotable  at  between  18:50  and 
19  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  shipping  points.  No.  1  old  re- 
packed   whites   at    from    12    cents   upward,   repacked 


thirds  and  blues  at  4.50  to  4.75  cents  and  roofing  rags 
at  around  3.50  cents.  Indications  are  that  most  pack- 
ing firms  have  a  good  volume  of  unfilled  orders  from 
mills  on  their  books,  and  if  there  is  to  be  an.v  decline  in 
prii-e  it  is  nnlikcl.\-  it  will  develop  until  aflei-  these 
I'diiimitnients  have  been  supplied. 

PAPER  STOCK. — The  waste  paper  market  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  steady  tcuie  notwithstandiiag  a  slow  move- 
ment of  material  toward  mills  at  the  moment.  Local 
dealers  and  packei-s  are  managing  to  make  shipments 
to  nearby  consuming  jilants  but  the  aggregate  move- 
ment (if  supplies  is  dccidedl.v  light,  and,  under  differ- 
ent conditi(uis  than  now  prevail,  would  be  inadequate 
to  sustain  values.  Packers,  however,  are  accumulating 
stock  in  the  firm  belief  that  a  heavy  demand  for  all 
grades  will  arise  once  the  transportation  situation 
clears,  and  are  reluctant  to  enter  into  commitments 
covering  future  deliveries,  j)resumal)l.v  in  the  belief  that 
higher  prices  will  rule  when  the.v  are  able  to  ship. 
No.  1  hard  white  shavings  are  quoted  at  6.25  to  6.50 
cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  and  No.  1  soft  white 
shavings  at  5.25  to  5.50  cents.  No  1  heavy  books  and 
magazines  are  held  at  3.25  to  3.50  cents,  folded  news- 
papers are  around  1.75  cents  and  No.  1  mixed  paper 
at  1.50  cents.  Krafts  and  manilas  are  quotabl.v 
steadv. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— There  is  a  .steady  de- 
mand for  old  rope  and  No.  1  Manila  rope  is  selliiig  freel.v 
at  H.50  to  9  cents  per  pound  at  shipping  points.  There 
appears  to  be  a  large  volume  of  mill  orders  in  the  mar- 
ket to  be  filled  and  con.sumers  continue  to  inquire 
actively  for  additional  supplies.  Old  bagging  is  in 
slack  demand  and  prices  are  easy  at  a  basis  of  around 
3.25  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  scrap  bagging. 


TURPENTINE 

Turpentine  is  usefid  for  thinning  varnishes  and 
paints,  for  removing  paint  from  dotbing  and  the  skin, 
for  cleaning  floors. 

Tt  is  not  a  reliable  antiseptic  and  has  no  healing 
power. 

Iodine  is  much  better. 

Don't  use  turpentine  on  wounds. — National  Safety 
Council   Health  Service  Section. 


THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

The  honor  ol'  the  Cliristma.s  caril  i.s  ascribed  fre- 
quently to  the  late  W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  an  English 
painter,  says  an  exchange.  In  December,  1844,  a  date 
earlier  than  that  given  to  auy  other  claim,  he  was  anx- 
ious to  send  some  more  novel  Christmas  greeting  than 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  him  to 
make  a  little  sketch  synd)olizing  the  spirit  of  the  sea- 
son. The  sketch  depicted  in  its  centre  a  family 
gathered  around  the  Christmas  dinner  table  raising 
glasses  to  the  health  of  absent  friends,  rndemeath 
were  the  words,  "A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year  to  You.""  while  on  each  side  was  a  smaller 
sketch  representing  an  act  of  benevolence.  Mr.  Dob- 
son  "s  card  so  pleased  its  recipient  that  the  following 
year  he  designed  another  card,  of  which  he  .sent  litho- 
graphed copies  to  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Other  ar- 
Msts  followed  his  example,  and  the  circle  sending  out 
Christmas  cards  grew  wider  and  wider  until  an  en- 
terprising printer  saw  there  was  money  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  within  a  few  .vears  from  its  birth  the  Christ- 
mas card  was  to  be  seen  in  hundreds  of  shop  windows. 
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TRADE-MARK- 

Rr&l5TERE0 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose  Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

and 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^Helsingfors,  Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate,  Kraft  and  Ground  Wood  Pulp  and 
Board  Mill  in  independent  Finland,  whether  ready  or  under  erection,  manufacturers 
of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps,  also  dry  and  wet  brown  and  white  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp  and 
Wood  Pulp  Boards,  reknown  the  world  over. 

Total  tonnage  aggregating  600,000  tons  yearly. 

Get  the  most  for  vour  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices! 
INQUIRIES  SOLICITED!  WIRE  US  ANY  TIME  AT  OUR  EXPENSE! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  4246-47  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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HOW  CHILDREN  MAY  HELP  TO  AVOID  MOTOR 
ACCIDENTS. 

Helen  Hagarty,  age  TJ  years,  won  I  In-  second  prize 
in  the  younger  I'liildreii's  class  in  tlie  eontest  con- 
ducted  l)y  tlie  Ontario  Safety  League.  Her  essay  is 
in  verse,  as  t'oUows : 

Stop,  l)efore  •;>-()n  ci'oss  the  street. 

To  and   from   the  school, 

On  your  way  remember  this, 

Precious,  golden  rule. 

Look  up,  then   down. 
On   ict'l   and  right. 
One  <'areless   run 
Kills   nuiny   outright. 

Listen  for  the  motor. 
In  the  night  or  morning. 
Stop,  and  listen   for   its  horn. 
Take  heed  unto  its  warning. 
Even  when  you're  in  a  hurry. 
Never  cross  streets  in   a  flurry. 

One  is  never  too  young  or  too  old  to  liegiu  thinking 
aiiout   heing  careful. 


THE  LOST  MAN 

.Man  is  not  a  nuicliinc  -at  least,  the  American  is  not. 
.Ml  hut  the  most  stolid  respond  quickly  to  apprecia- 
tion, and  become  discouraged  if  good  work  is  not  ap- 
preciated and  if  others,  less  exi)erienced  or  less  com- 
petent, are  i)assed  over  them.  The  good  foreman 
knows  this  and  uses  his  knowledge  to  get  the  best 
work  from  his  men. 

Col  Waiter  D.  Scott,  who  developed  the  systeiri 
used  by  the  Cuited  States  Army  in  selecting  and  plac- 
ing officers  and  drafted  men.  states  forcefully  that  "A 
lost  man  in  industry  today  is  a  tragedy."  A  lost  man 
is  one  who  is  not  so  placed  tiuit  he  can  give  his  best 
efforts  to  his  employer.  Incidentally,  misplaced  men 
are  more  liable  to  accident  injury  and  are  a  potential 
hazard  insteatl  of  an  asset.  The  sooner  lost  men  are 
properly  placed,  the  greater  tlie  efficiency  of  your 
organization  both  in  i)roduction  and  in  accident  juv- 
vention.  

Nothing  tests  a  uuui  more  than  his  bearing  toward 
liis  former  friends  after  he  has  gained  great  honor 
ami  prosperity. 


Circumstances  are  beyond  the  control  of  man.  but 
ills  ennduet  is  in  his  own  power. — Disraeli. 
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Western  Agents  for 

SWENSON  EVAPORATOR  CO.      S 
OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


VTLNCOUVER.B.C . 


WE  WILL  PRODUCE  FOR  YOU 

At  not  to  exceed  ti.5  H.  P.  per  ton,  a  quality  of  Groundwood  pulp  that  will  enable  you  to  manufacture  Standard  New 
print  with  12%  Sulphite  as  the  maximum. 

Standard  quality  of  pulp  produced  with  much  lower  H.  P.  per  ton.    Minimum  yield  per  cord  prepared  wood  2200  lbs. 

Installations  made  without  interruption  of  manufacture  and  at  no  cost  except  for  burs  used. 

License  fee  10%  savings  effected  or  2.5c  per  cord  prepared  wood  at  licensees'  option. 

The  signing  of  our  License  Agreement  obligates  you  only  to  the  payment  of  Royalty  on  wood  actually  ground  bv  our 
process. 

The  continued  use  of  our  burs  and  precess  is  entirely  dependent  on  YOUR  satisfaction  and  judgment. 

HALL,    WARD    &    WALKER,    Inc. 

WOOD  PULP  ENGINEERS 


700  SHERMAN  BUILDING 


WA TERTOWN,  N.Y. 
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Yaie  HOlStS  Mechanical  Goods 

Norton  Wheels 


The  Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 

Limited 

"Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods" 

Departments:  Sales  Offices: 

Scale,    Valve,    Auto,    Accessory,    Engine,    Pump.  Halifax.    St.    John,    Quebec,    Montreal,    Ottawa, 
Electrical  Machinery  Transmission,  Railway  and  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Windsor.  Winnipeg, 

Contractors,  Machine  Shop  Supply-Marvel  Mill,  Saskatoon.  Calgaiy,  Vancouver, 

Ptilp  and  Paper,  Victoria. 
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EDITORIAL 


MILLS  RETURN   U.S.   COAL  AS   FAPER. 

In  view  of  the  suggestion  of  reprisals  by  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  possible  embargoes  on  eoal  and 
sulphur  and  oil  to  pay  the  provinces  back  for  keeping 
at  home  the  pulpwood  cut  on  Crown  lands,  a  few  facts 
may  be  of  interest.  In  1917,  according  to  the  latest 
census  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada  that 
has  been  published,  it  is  noted  that  approximately  16 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  fuel  used  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  in  Canada  was  domestic  production. 
About  875,000  tons  of  American  coal  were  burned  and 
with  this  coal  there  were  produced  684,000  tons  of 
newsprint,  115,000  tons  of  other  papers,  and  some- 
thing over  5'40,000  tons  of  chemical  pulp,  practically 
tie  only  kind  requiring  fuel.  Part  of  this  pulp,  about 
200,000  tons,  was  made  for  consumption  by  the  pro- 
ducer and  is  consequently  included  in  the  paper  turn- 
ed out,  so  that  we  get  a  net  amount  of  pulp  and  paper 
requiring  fuel  of  approximately  1,000,000  tons.  This 
gives  us  the  figure  of  just  about  a  ton  of  coal  per  ton 
of  product,  since  Canadian  mines  provided  about  120,- 
000  tons  of  coal.  The  seven-eighths  of  the  coal  con- 
sumption j)r()vided  li.v  American  mitnes  is  tlierefore  ap- 
proximately the  proportion  of  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  that  went  into  the  United  States  so  we  see  that 
in  a  sense  the  coiil  imported  from  the  United  States 
M'ent  back  again. 

This  is  also  true  for  a  large  part  of  the  sulphur  which 
is  imported  as  well  as  the  oil  since  Canada  produces 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  oil  consumed  by  her  paper 
mills  and  some  of  the  sulphur  is  imported  from  Japan. 
In  view  of  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  Congress  to  make  it  unduly  diffi- 
cult for  the  C!anadian  mills  to  supply  American  con- 
sumers of  newsprint  from  the  only  available  source  of 
supply.  The  American  people  have  shown  unexampled 
resourcefulness  in  finding  supplies  at  home  to  take 
the  place  of  a  potasli,  formerly  obtained  from  Germany, 
saltpeter  from  Chile,  and  many  other  materials  for 
whii'h  they  thought  they  were  at  one  time  dependent 
upon  other  nations.  They  could  have  made  themselves 
similarly  indei)endent  of  Canadian  sources  of  pulp  and 
paper  liaci  thi-y  i-tioscii  to  lake  the  obvious  and  logical 
measures. 


A  v(M\'  coiniiicndable  movement  is  iu  progress  in  the 
States  for  the  release  b.v  large  publishers  of  a  part  of 
their  contract  paper  so  that  small  papers  that  are  on 
rock  bottom  ma.v  have  enough  to  keep  them  going.  It 
is  a  I'cal  sacrifice  tlius  to  play  the  Good  Samaritan. 


VVTTING  MELONS  AND  SQUEEZING  LEMONS. 
Paper  manufacturers  were  never  in  a  better  position 
to  cut  melons  thaju  at  the  present  time  and  the  prospects 
are  that  there  will  be  a  large  and  juicy  crop  for  nt 
least  the  current  year.  Another  fruit,  however,  should 
be  considered  in  this  connection,  and  that  is  the  hum- 
ble lemon.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  souiiness  of 
disposition  of  many  of  the  customers  of  the  paper  mills 
and  the  events  of  current  times  cannot  be  said  to  have 
a  very  sAveetening  effect.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the 
melon  represents  a  fair  exchange  of  useful  commodit- 
ies in  a  rather  round-about  way  through  a  taumber  of 
intermediaries.  It  happens  at  the  present  time  that 
the  large  publisher  is  growing  just  as  sweet  and  juicy 
a  melon  as  is  the  paper  maker  from  whom  he  gets 
his  supply.  There  are,  however,  a  rather  large  num- 
lier,  an  unf(n'tunately  large  number,  of  publishers  who 
will  gather  lemons. 

The  paper  manufacturer  will  usually  admit  that  in 
spite  of  the  hazards  and  difficulties  of  doing  business 
at  the  present  time  he  is  able  to  make  a  fair  profit. 
Most  publishers  undoubtedly  are  able  to  purchase  sup- 
plies at  a  price  which  will  continue  to  give  the  paper- 
maker  a  fair  profit.  Some  of  the  larger  publishers, 
however,  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  profit  hand- 
somely by  virtue  of  their  opportunities  for  very  greatly 
increasing  the  amount  of  advertising  that  is  offered  to 
them.  In  order  to  accept  it  they  must  have  paper 
to  print  it  on.  There  is  tuot  enough  paper  produced  to 
supply  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  small  publishers  and 
the  inordinate  demands  of  the  large  ones,  and  the  lat- 
ter do  not  hesitate  to  corner  all  the  print  paper  they 
can  obtain  whether  actually  needed  for  current  use  or 
considered  (necessary  for  possible  future  needs.  The 
result  is  that  the  small  publisher  is  gradually  being 
forced  to  pay  the  price  of  the  spot  sales  to  the  large 
publisher  or  go  out  of  business.  In  some  cases  he  is 
able  to  increase  revenue  slightly  l)y  increasing  adver- 
tising and  subscription  rates.  In  Canada  it  appears 
that  the  government  does  not  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  small  paper,  as  the  city  papers  are  so  subsidized 
by  virtue  of  a  ridiculously  low  postal  rate  that  the  big 
paper  goes  far  beyond  its  natural  field  aoid  threatens 
to  extermijuite  tiie  small  local  paper,  ft  may  be  that 
s(jme  ])ortions  of  flie  large  daily  are  properly  car- 
ried at  low  rates  over  a  certain  area,  but  it  is  pre- 
posterous to  suppose  that  a  merchant  advertising  in 
such  a  paper  and  doing  a  purely  local  business  derives 
any  advantage  by  having  his  announcement  read  ona 
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liij.ulied  or  I""  liundre.l  luilos  away,  although  he  is 
led  to  lielieve  tliat  he  is  benefiting  by  the  large  nircul 
ation  claimed  by  the  paper.  It  is  shown  that  seven 
large  dailies  in  Ontario  have  an  outside  mail  eircul- 
ation  very  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of  papers 
distributed  in  the  eity.  Further  than  this  they  sell 
these  papers  for  very  much  less  than  the  charge  to 
local  readers,  which,  of  course,  is  not  only  a  ridiculous 
situation  but  is  an  unfair  practice  tmdiug  to  monopol- 
ize a  field  and  put  the  small  competitor  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  large  daily  is  putting  the  small  paper  out 
of  business,  not  only  by  means  of  employing  the  i)ostal 
service  but  by  cornering  the  supply  of  print  paper. 

The  paper  manufacturer  is  not  simply  an  interested 
spectator  of  this  affair  but  should  be  an  active  par- 
ticipant. Unfortunately,  perliaps,  he  mu.st  take  both 
sides.  In  the  first  place  the  big  publisher  is  his 
best  customer  not  only  in  regard  to  (piantity  consumed 
but  in  the  ability  to  pay  well  and  promptly.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  an  obligation  which  apparently 
most  of  our  paper  makers  recognize,  to  see  that  the 
small  paper  gets  necessary  supplies.  Clippings  re- 
ceived by  the  editor  state  that  there  are  eases  where 
the  manufacturer  has  expressed  himself  as  not  caring 
wliether  a  publisher  stays  J.i  business  or  not  because 
he  can  sell  his  paper  at  a  much  better  price  across 
the  line  than  the  Canadian  can  pay  for  it.  It  is.  of 
course,  possible  that  there  are  some  people  of  this 
character  among  the  many  mills  of  the  Dominion  but 
we  are  sure  their  attitude  is  not  typical  of  the  in- 
dustry in  Canada.  It  is  exceedimgly  unfortunate  that 
any  of  them  should  be  guilty  of  such  an  expression 
as  it  reflects  unfavorably  on  the  many  generously  in- 
clined manufacturers  who  have  no  desire  whatever 
to  see  any  Canadian  publisher  lack  for  paper.  We 
believe  that  publishers  themselves  will  admit  that 
many  of  them  have  not  been  gaierous  or  even  consider- 
ate in  their  attitude  toward  the  manufacturers  but  the 
latter  seem  inclined  to  forget  those  times  and  do  the 
best  they  can  for  their  neiglibors  and  their  permanent 
customers. 

The  paper  manufacturer  of  Canada,  owing  to  the 
early  removal  of  irksome  restrictions  on  their  business. 
will  be  iu  a  position  to  dictate  absolutely  tke  terms 
on  which  they  will  do  business.  At  present  it  seems 
that  they  will  even  be  in  a  position  to  say  whether 
and  with  whom  they  will  do  business.  It  will  behoove 
them  to  act  circumspectly  and  to  endeavor,  even  at 
some  temporary  sacrifice  to  accomodate  the  Canadian 
publisher.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  are  apparently 
of  this  attitude,  and  it  will  be  unfortunate  if  any  use- 
ful Canadian  paper  shall  have  occasion  to  point  to  a 
papermaker  and  say,  "He  put  me  out  of  business  by 
refusing  to  sell  newsprint  to  me,  preferring  to  have  it 
wasted  by  the  larger  publisher  across  the  line." 


y//A'  TKCILMCAL  MAX'S  Al  J  IKUaiY. 
A  recent  letter  to  the  editor,  which  was  published  in 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for  April  1st  suggests 
rather  pointedly  the  need  of  the  technical  man  and  the 
fact  that  his  department  is  not  so  much  one  of  admin- 
istration as  of  direction  and  advice.  There  are  some 
who  do  not  agree  with  this  but  believe  that  the  tech- 
nical department  is  a  higher  grade  in  the  f)rganizatif.i.i 
of  the  mill  than  the  operating  department  and  tiiat  (he 
pill  rolled  in  the  laboratory  should  be  swallowed  witli- 
out  question  by  the  beater  man,  cook  or  machine  tend- 
er. We  personally  believe  that  these  departments  arc 
co-ordinate  and  should  be  joined  iu  mutual  under- 
standing and  co-operation  through  the  administration 
end.  A  frank  discussion  would  benefit  the  industry. 
Send  in  your  views  on  this  matter.  Names  will  lic 
withheld   if  desii-ed. 


COBWKRS. 

-May  da\  was  a  pleasant  snrju-isc  to  many  who  liad 
anticipated  a  "Red"  sunrise  and  a  storming  day.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  rain  that  dampered  their  spirits,  but 
we  are  inclined-4o  think  the  lack  of  revolutionary  de- 
monstrations was  rather  an  expression  of  the  common 
sense  of  the  common  people. 


We  are  glad  to  .see  that  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has  taken  the  hint  and 
changed  the  al)breviation  of  manufacturers  from  the 
old  style  'mfgs"  to  the  more  modern  'mfrs." 


Anuiiig  the  cabbages  and  cats  sent  in,  we  occasional- 
ly rind  a  bouquet.  It  was  gratifying  to  get  the  fol- 
Irwiii^'  from  a  correspondent  in  Belgium  to  a  friend 

of   ours: 

■■•ludging  from  articles  which  I  have  seen  reproduc- 
ed from  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  in  England 
and  Continental  reviews,  this  magazine  seems  to  be  one 
(if  tlic  must   interesting  of  its  kind." 


Some  people  get  cold  feet  when  they  get  into     hot 
water. 


England's  (|iiartette,  representing  Cambridge  and 
(ixford  I'niversities  won  the  two-mile  intercollege  re- 
lay race  at  Philadelphia  last  week,  setting  a  world's 
record  of  7..")()  2-i>.  Our  hat  is  off  to  Messrs.  Tatham. 
Stallard,  Mulligan,  and  Rudd.  Rudd  was  anchor  man 
and  ran  the  half  mile  m  1..54  '2-n.  "We  did  it  in  2.13 
once. 

S|)c;il<iiig  -of  s|)orts,  that  26-inniiig  game  at  Boston 
^MVf  the  fans  their  money's  worth. 

If  Senator  I'nderwood  will  come  Jiorth  with  the 
commission  his  Resoluticii  calls  for,  he  will  learn  a 
few  things  he  should  know  about  tiie  relative  authority 
of  Dominion  and  Pi'ovincial  governments.  He  will  also 
learn  that  Newfoundland  is  not  a  province  of  Canada. 
.\nother  of  his  vague  conceptions,  as  shown  by  remarks 
at  the  hearing  last  week,  is  that  i>nlp  wood  and  wood 
pulp  arc  synonimous. 


Mav  (;.  I'JiiO. 
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Underwood  Resolution  Generally  Supported  in  U.S. 


(SptTial  repdit  td  the  Pulp  aiiid  Paper  Magazine) 


THE  UNDERWOOD  RESOLUTION. 

Committee  Hearing. 
Washiiifrton.  I).  C  April  27,  1!I20. — Tlu-  House  Com- 
mittee ou  Foreign  Affairs  gave  a  lengthy  hearing  yes- 
terday and  today  to  a  number  of  persons  interested 
in  securing  favorable  action  by  the  Ilou.se  upon  a  re- 
solution dealing  with  C!anadian  pulpwood,  Introduced 
ill  the  Senate  by  Senator  0.  W.  Underwood  of  Alaba- 
ma, and  already  pased  bj-  that  body.  It  has  since 
been  favorably  reported  by  the  (Committee  to  the 
House.     The   resolution   reads  as  follows : 

Senate    .luiiit     Ke.solution     152. 

Introducefl  Feliriiary  -.  1920,  )>y  Seii.ntiu-  L'lideruodd,  of 
Alabama. 

Referred    to    the    Committee    on    Kiile.s. 

Authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  commis-sioii  to  confer 
with  the  Dominion  Government  or  the  Provincial  Government.s 
of  (Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Xew  Bniuswiek  relative  to  the  L-lainis 
of  the  American  interests  now  holding  leases  of  Crown  lands 
acquired  prior  to  the  passage  of  restrictive  orders-in-council 
of   the   said   Provinces. 

Whereas,  newsprint  paper  is  a  commodity  of  universal  use 
and  is  indispensable  in  the  educational  process  of  modern 
civilization,  and  the  paramount  importance  of  a  sufficient 
production  of  newsprint  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  press 
of    the    United    States    is    a    self-evident    proposition;    and 

Whereas,  practically  the  whole  content  of  newsprint  is 
composed  of  mechanical  and  chemical  products  of  pulp  wood, 
the  supply  of  which  in  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  United  States 
is  being  rapidly  exhausted  by  the  growing  demand,  and  the 
price  of  which  Is  being  advanced  to  unprecedented  levels;  and 
Whereas,  the  existing  scarcity  of  pulp  wood  and  its  threaten- 
ed total  exhaustion  iu  the  ITnited  States  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  such  grave  concern  to  the  paper  industry,  the  users 
.and  the  manufacturers  of  forest  products,  the  P'ederal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  general  public,  that  the  Forest  Service,  the 
lumber  and  pulp  and  paper  associations  and  the  forestry 
authorities  of  the  <'ountry  are  now  formulating  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  national  forest  conservation  and  reforesta- 
tion   plan    for   early    adoption;    and 

Whereas,  prior  to  the  year  1910  American  paper  producers 
purchased  and  acquired  leases  of  Crown  lands  in  Canada  for 
the  purpose,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  respective 
Governments  of  these  wood-land  provinces,  or  cutting  the 
wood  on  said  leased  limits  and  shipping  it  to  their  paper  mills 
ill    the    United    States;    and 

Whereas,  said  leases  by  statutory  provision  conveyed  to  tlie 
lessees  "  all  rights  of  property"  to  the  wood  cut  on  said  limit?, 
and  American  interests,  confident  of  tlieir  rights  so  conveyed 
to  them,  did  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  )>uilding  piers, 
dams,  and  booms  in  the  rivers  flowing  through  their  limit.< 
and  in  the  erection  of  taking-out,  wood-preparing,  and  ship- 
ping plants,  and  for  many  years,  to  wit,  from  about  1890  to 
1910,  particularly  in  the  I'roviuce  of  Quebec,  did  cut  Uv 
wood  on  said  limits  and  ship  it  to  their  miUs  in  the  United 
States  in  large  quantities,  with  full  knowledge  and  free  con- 
sent of  the  Provincial  Government,  and  in  strict  accordance 
with  "all  rights  of  property"  to  them  by  statute  conveyed, 
and  during  the  same  period  did  pay  to  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment all  prescribed  fees  and  rentals;   and 

"Whereas,  in  the  year  1910,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Quebec  in  council  did  issue  an  order  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands  unlets  manufactured 
into  lumber,  pulp,  or  paper,  thereby  invalidating  the  rights 
of  pi'operty  by  statute  conveyed,  and  doing  grievous  and  Ir- 
reparable injury  to  said  American  interessts  by  making  value- 
less their  large  investments  in  river  improvements  and  wood 
preparing  and  shipiung  plants,  and  by  depriving  said  Am- 
erican interests  of  the  wood  to  which  they  had  been  conveyed 
all   property    rights:    and 

"Whereas,  said  American  interests  did  acquire  and  now 
hold  leases  of  approximately  ten  thousand  square  miles  of 
(howu  lands  iu  the  Province  of  Quebec,  being  but  (">  per  centum 
of  the  wooded  area  of  said  Province,  on  which  they  have 
regularly  paid  all  prescribed  fees  and  rentals,  which  said 
area  contains  standing  pulp  wooil  estimated  to  aggregate 
about    thirty-two    million    cords,    the    annual    growth    and    In- 


crement of  which  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about  one  niilliuii 
two  Uiindred  and  eighty  thousand  cords,  or,  if  available  for 
the  use  of  American  interests  which  own  the  leases  of  said 
ten  thousand  square  miles  of  woodlands,  sufficient  In  annual 
yield  to  relieve  the  present  scarcity  and  prevent  threatened 
exhaustion  of  pulp  wood  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Unite<i 
States,  to  lower  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  of  the  American 
newsprint  industry,  and  to  stabilize  the  price  of  newsprint 
paper  to  the  consumer,  besides  assuring  an  additional  suppl>' 
of  raw  material  that  would  justify  investments  for  increased 
production  and  affording  the  relief  needed  while  awaiting 
the  results  of  a  national  policy  of  forest  conservation  and  re- 
forestation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  press  of  the  United  States,  through  its  na- 
tional organization,  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  As- 
sociation has  adopted  resolutions  urging  such  action  by  Con- 
gress as  will  restore  the  property  rights  of  American  inter- 
ests to  the  wood  on  their  leased  limits  in  Canada  and  particu- 
haly  on  the  ten  thousand  square  miles  of  Crown  land  limits  in 
Quebec,  by  them  leased,  and  thus  provide  the  raw  material 
needed  by  American  miils;   and. 

Whereas,   similar   restrictive   orders   in   council  are   in   effect 
ill  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick. 
Now,   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  request- 
ed to  appoint  a  commission  of  five,  and  by  appropriate  author- 
ity, to  confer  on  this  commission  the  right,  on  behalf  of  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  to  present  to  the  Dominion 
Government  or  the  Provincial  Governments  of  Quebec,  On- 
tario, and  New  Brunswick,  as  may  be  proper,  the  claims  of 
the  American  interests  now  holding  leases  of  Crown  lauds 
acquired  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  several  restrictive  orders 
in  council  of  the  three  Provinces  aforesaid,  and  to  negotiate 
with  said  Dominion  Government,  or  with  said  Provincial 
Governments,  the  cancellation  of  said  restrictive  orders  in 
council  as  they  apply  to  Crown  land  leases  acquired  by  Am- 
erican interests  prior  to  the  passage  of  said  restrictive  orders. 
Sec.  2.  That  in  the  event  the  cancellation  of  said  restrictive 
orders  iu  council  can  not  be  agreed  to  by  mutual  arrange- 
ment of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Domiuiou  of  Canada,  that  said  eoramisslou  shall  in- 
vestigate, consider,  and  report  to  the  Congress  what  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  Congress  that  will  aid  in  securing  the 
cancellation  of  said  restrictive  orders  in  couucil,  or  their  mo- 
dification so  that  they  may  not  continue  to  militate  against 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  are  now 
affected    by   them. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  said  commission 
the  sum  of  .$50,000  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  appropriated  from  the 
moneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise 
appropriated. 

The  hearing  was  attended  by  some  50  or  more  re- 
presentatives of  American  pulp  and  paper  companies, 
as  well  as  by  committees  representing  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers"  Association,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Periodical  Publishers,  the  Inland  Press  Asso- 
ciation and  various  other  kindred  organizations. 

Among  the  paper  manufacturers  who  had  repre- 
sentatives present  were  the  following: — 

New  York  and  Penn.sylvania  Co.,  West  Virginia  Puljj 
and  Paper  Co.,  Oxford  Paper  Co.,  Crocker,  Burbank 
and  Company  Association,  S.  D.  Warren  Co.,  Kimber- 
ley-Clark  Company,  Highland  Paper  Compan3%  Fitch- 
burg  Paper  Company,  Imperial  Wall  Paper  Company, 
William  Campbell  Paper  Company,  Hobbs  Paper  Com- 
pany, Lincrusta  Company,  Imperial  Paper  and  Color 
Corporation,  Underwood  Paper  Co.,  American  Writing 
Paper  Companj-,  Finch  Pduyn  Company.  Consolidated 
tal  Paper  Bag  Company,  Taggarts  Paper  Company, 
Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  St.  Regis  Paper  Com- 
pany, Racquet  River  Paper  Company,  Newton  Falls 
Paper  Compaii,\',  Finch  Prujui  Company,  Consolidated 
Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Bedford  Pulp  and 
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I'iipcr  Cuiiipaiiy.   Voik   llavt-ii    Vupvi'  Ooiiipaiiy,   Inlei' 
national  Paper  ('oiiipaii,\ . 

A  jri-eat  deal  of  acrinioiiy  was  displayed  thi'OUKboiit 
tlie  heariiisi-  towards  the  Doniiiiion  of  Canada  and  the 
Canadian  paper  inaniifaeturers.  It  was  nsserted,  in  all 
seriousness,  by  representatives  of  the  Anieriean  paper 
nianufaeturers  that  the  sole  object  aeMiatinf.i  the  pro- 
vinees  of  Ontario,  Qnebee  and  New  Rrunswiok  in 
))laein<r  restrictions  upon  the  export  of  indpwood  lmiI 
Trom  Crown  lands  in  tliose  provinces  was  to  injure  and 
destroy  the  United  States  paper  making  -industry 
and  that  it  had  been  inspired  by  "a  -jronp  of  Cana- 
dian nianufaet\irers  interested  in  iiiaiiitainiiif.';  a  higli 
level  of  manufaeturins:  costs  in  the  paper  mills  of  the 
Cnited  States."' 

It  was  arfrued  throutrliout  the  hearinj;  that  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions  from  the  use  of  pulpwood  cut 
on  Crown  Lands  in  Canada  would  result  in  cheaper 
and  more  abundant  jniper  for  tlie  ))ub]ishers  of  the 
Cnited  States,  and  that  durin};  the  i)roposed  ])rocess 
of  strippiu}^  Canadian  Crown  lands  of  their  pulpwood 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  paper  manufacturer 
and  newspaper  publisliers  Canada  Wiudd  derive  an 
immense  benefit  there*from  thi'ough  "the  improve 
meut  of  tlie  rivers,  the  building  of  camiis,  the  con- 
structing of  taking-nut  and  wood  i)reparing  plants  and 
the  recruiting  and  employment  of  lumbering  crews' 
which,  it  was  asserted,  "would  yield  so  great  a  harvest 
to  labor  that  the  provinces  would  begin  an  era  of  un- 
ending pros])erit.v" !  "^Moreover. "  it  was  nsserted.  "the 
arni.v  of  men  tliat  would  be  emplo.ved  in  the  bush 
would  i)r()vide  at  all  times  effective  foi-ees  for  fight 
iiig  forest  fires,""  the  fact  apparentl.v  being  overlook- 
ed that  the  cutting  season  ami  the  fii'e  season  in 
Canada  do  luit  synchronise. 

The  Committee  accepted  what  was  offeretl  withoui 
dispute.  They  did  not  enquire  into  tin  truth  of  the 
(daiuis  set  before  them.  They  asked  no  questions  as  to 
relative  conversion  costs  of  making  paper  in  the  two 
countries,  nor  did  the.v  bring  out  any  evidence  show- 
ing how  it  is  proposed  to  cheapen  the  price  of  news- 
print paper  by  taking  the  raw  material  from  the  coun- 
tiy  best  adapted  to  its  manufacture  to  a  country 
where,  the  American  authorities  themselves  claim, 
conversion   costs  are   very  much   higher. 

The  Comniittee  gave  some  consideration  to  the  Ictrc.l 
aspects  involved,  i)articularl>-  in  res|)ect  of  the  juris- 
diction of  tlie  Dominion  Government  over  tariff  mat- 
ters and  of  that  of  the  i)rovinces  to  control  their  own 
natural  resources,  and  expressed  some  douDt  as  to  the 
power  of  the  proposed  Commission  to  deal  directly 
with  the  several  jn'ovinces.  A  qucston  was  also  rais- 
ed as  to  whether  the  State  Department  of  the  Cnited 
States  was  not  fully  competent  to  dcil  with  the  sub 
.iect  and  whether  the  disjuite  was  not  one  coming 
.solely  within  the  province  of  that  department  \<>  deal 
with.  Nevertheless,  the  attitude  of  the  committee  was 
palpably  on  the  side  of  the  petitioners,  and  while  no 
annonncenient  was  made  the  inijilication  was  plain 
that  the  committee,  if  convinced  that  no  legal  obstacles 
intervene,  is  strongly  inclined  to  report  favorably  upon 
the  resolution  and  will  |)robably  do  so.  i  A  later  report 
confirms  thisi.  Some  of  its  uuMubers  expressed 
doubt  that  the  President  would  appoint  such  a  com- 
mission even  if  the  House  concurred  with  the  Senate, 
in  passing  the  resolution. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  announced,  a  commit  tec  to  re- 
l)resent  the  various  interests  present  it  the  hearing 
in  can-ying  on  further  proceedings  to  bring  about  tin- 
desired    action    \vas    named.     This    Coniuiiftee    is   com- 


prised as  follows:  P.  T.  Dodgi",  W.  K.  ilaskell.  T.  IC 
Williams,  H.  C.  Hotaling,  A  .1.  Uablwin.  \V.  E.  Car- 
(lentcr,  J.  S.  Parker  and  Samuel  Williains.  with  Joy 
.Maurice  as  secretary. 

This  committee  was  accorded  an  interview  with  th'f 
Hon.  Painbridge  Colby,  Secretar.v  of  State,  who  will 
be  recalled  as  having  been  employed  .as  special  counsel 
t()  iirosecutc  certain  Canadian  and  American  paper 
nudvcrs  in  1917  on  a  charge  of  violating  the  Sherman 
.\nti-Trust  law.  The  Washington  Post  of  April  26th 
reports    this   interview    as    follows: — 

■'Secit'taiy  of  State  Colli.v  fouiul  himself  yestenla.v  cun- 
fiontetl  with  the  so-called  Canadian  trade  question,  whicli 
bids  fair  to  call  for  unusual  diplomatic  tact,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly necessitate  the  most  painstakinK  and  thoroug;h 
work  before  it  is  settled.  The  immediate  ;iresslng  question 
concerns  the  embargo  which  Canada  has  jilaced  ujjon  the 
L'nited  States.  These  restrictions  spell  possible  acute  short- 
age of  newsi)rint  paper  and  consequentl.v  are  of  interest  to 
every  newspaper  and  every  book  or  magazine  publisher  in 
the  countr.v. 

"Representative  Stephen  G.  Porter,  chairman  of  the  for- 
eign affairs  committee  of  the  House,  with  a  delegation  inter- 
ested in  keeping  up  the  paper  supply,  hail  a  lonj;  eDnfereni-e 
with  Secretary  Colby  yesterday  afternoon.  They  pointed  out 
the  seriousness  of  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Colb.v  told  them  they 
could  count  upon  the  State  Department  to  take  cognizance 
(>!   the  situation. 

"Mr.  Colby  said  later  be  was  not  in  a  po.-.illon  to  iliscuss 
tlie  matter,  as  it  was  in  the  process  of  negotiation.  It  was 
Uarned.  however,  that  Canada's  attitude  on  the  wood  pulp 
question  may  not  he  easily  changed.  The  difficulty  only  serves 
to  emphasize  at  this  time  the  very  unsatisfactory  trade  re- 
lationship now  existing  between  Canada  and  the  l'nited  States. 

"It  is  probable  that  this  paper  question  may  lie  taken  up 
in  con  junction  with  a  more  general  ad.iustnieut  of  coMiiiierrial 
r.Kitions  between  the  Dominion  and  the  l'nited  States,  There 
are  some  products  from  the  Cnited  States  wnich  Canada  de- 
sires t(i  procure  iMider  favorable  conditions,  and  It  may  be 
that  ad.justnient  of  the  puljiwood  embargo  will  be  condi- 
tioned upon  concessions  m.ade  along  other  lines.  Anyway 
i;  seems  that  too  much  time  must  not  be  lost  and  direct  ne- 
gotiations between  the  United  States  and  Canada  ma.v  be 
carried    on." 

The  priicceding  licfure  the  JIoum'  ('omniittee  on 
l''oreign  .\ffair.s  opciu'd  with  a  statemi'ut  by  Senator 
Ciulerwood,  father  of  the  resolution,  who  accused 
Canada  of  bad  faith  in  connection  with  the  i-eci|)roeit.v 
proposals  of  Iflll.  The  senator  told  the  committee 
that  the  life  of  the  American  paper-making  industry 
and  the  welfare  of  the  American  newspaiiers  depended 
upon  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  |>ulp  wood  cut 
from  Crown  laiuls  in  Canada  He  said  of  Canada 
"She  wants  to  take  all  we  will  give  liei-  and  give  us 
nothing."  The  senator  was  i>erfeetl.v  *"rank  in  inter 
jireting  the  meaning  of  Ihe  second  clause  in  his  resolu 
ti(Ui. 

"The  Comiiiission.  "  he  said,  "is  tri  find  the  most 
effective  'big  stick"  we  can  la.v  on  their  necks  in  ease 
they  refuse."" 

The  Senator  made  freijuent  references  to  the  eni- 
ploymcnt  of  "the  big  stick"  and  saiil  he  favored 
"strong-arm  methods""  in  dealing  with  Canada,  and 
also  that,  ''unless  we  use  the  strong  arm  noliiiiig  would 
be    accomi)lished." 

"The  "liig  stick'  is  the  real  thing  in  this  ri>solution,"" 
insisted  the  Senator  and  in  this  he  Avas  baid<ed  up 
later  by  Congressman   Tread  well   and  others. 

Col.  W.  E,  Haskell,  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, endorsed  this  view  to  the  e.Ntcni  nf  saying  that 
"witli  a  group  of  Canadian  manufacturers  interested 
in  keejiing  a  high  level  of  manufacturing  costs  in  this 
country  a  stick  behind  the  hack  is  a  good  thing  to 
have."  Wlien  some  one  suggested  approaching  Can- 
ada   in   a    conciliatorx    siiirit.   a    member    of    th(>    com- 
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mittef  replied.  "Be  eoiiciliatory,  but  earry  a  club." 

Several  of  those  in  attendance  made  suggestions  of 
cutting  off  Canada's  imports  of  coal,  oil,  sulphur  and 
other  commodities,  while  members  of  the  Committee 
talked  in  a  general  way  of  the  adoption  of  a  "re- 
taliatory tariff"  as  a  "coercive  measure."  One  favor- 
ite suggestion  was  to  place  a:  prohibitory  duty  upon 
eggs  and  other  Canadian  "farm  truck". 

Arthur  J.  Baldwin,  representing  the  National  Per- 
iodical Publishers  of  the  United  States,  approved 
strongly  of  the  "penalty  clause"  in  the  Underwood 
resolution  and  proposed  that  Congress  bring  "econo- 
mic pressure"  to  bear  upon  the  Dominion  in  order  to 
bring  Canadians  to  their  senses  in  the  matter  of  pulp 
wood. (A  casual  attendant  at  the  heai'ing  wjio  didn't 
know  that  Canada  was  under  discussion  could  easily 
have  gained  the  impression  that  the  Committee  was 
dealing  with  some  country  with  whom  the  T'niti'd 
States  had  recently  been  at  war.) 

It  was  Mr.  Baldwin,  too,  who  advanced  the  some- 
what unique  economic  argument.  "We  don't  need 
Canadian  dollars,"  (overlooking  the  fnct  that  "we" 
are  now  getting  Canadian  dollars  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proximately •'}'800.000,000  a  year  and  giving  in  ex- 
change for  each  of  them  goods  of  a  value  of  only  !)() 
cents  or  less),  "and  that  if  Americans  Avere  allowed 
free  access  to  Canadian  pulp  wood  it  would  enable 
Canada  to  overcome  its  unfavorable  trade  bahincc 
with  the  United  States!" 

Mr.  Baldwin  and  some  of  the  other  speakers  told 
the  Committee  that  they  would  be  willing  to  see  the 
American  market  made  as  free  to  every  grade  of  paper 
and  pulp  made  in  Canada  in  exchange  for  the  unre- 
stricted right  to  import  pulp  wood  as  it  is  now  to  news- 
print. 

Col.  W.  E.  Haskell,  of  the  International  Paper  Coni- 
(lany,  read  a  prepared  statement,  printed  copies  of 
whicli  were  circulated  about  the  room.  It  was  entitled 
"The  Underwood  Kesolutioji — a  Measure  to  Supply 
Raw  Material  for  American  Newsprint  ]\Iills.  to  In- 
crease Production,  and  Lower  and  Stabilize  the  Price 
to  the  Consumer.'"  The  statement  is  lengthy  and  will 
have  to  wait  till  the  next  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine. 

In  answer  to  questions.  Col.  Haskell  told  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  restrictions  upon  pulp  wood  in  Canada 
were  imposed  at  the  behest  of  manufacturers  who 
wanted  to  keep  the  selling  price  high.  He  said  tijat 
no  legal  remedy  had  been  found  but  that,  "we  can  re- 
fuse Canada  coal  and  sulphur."  and  that  Canadian 
paper  manufacturers  also  got  their  supply  of  China 
elay  from  the  States.  He  said  that  the  imposition  of 
the  restrictions  upon  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood 
from  the  Crown  lands  of  Quebec  had  caused  an  imme- 
diate loss  to  the  American  paper  manui  acturers  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  million  dollars. 

During  a  discussion  of  the  legal  issues  involved, 
Chairman  Porter  of  the  Committee  a.sked  Col.  Haskell 
to  have  a  brief  prepared  for  the  Committee  dealing 
with  the  power  of  the  proposed  commission  to  nega- 
tiate  with  the  individual   Canadian   jirovinccs. 

Col.  Haskell  g?.ve  the  committee  information  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  pulp  wood  now  being  imported  into 
the  LTnited  States  from  freehold  and  other  land  in 
Canada,  which  he  placed  at  $1,000,000  cords  a  year. 

He  referred  to  various  editorial  articles  in  a  number 
of  American  newspapers  urging  "tariff  retaliation" 
against  Canada  on  account  of  the  provincial  Crown 
lauds  reg\dations  ami  said.  "1  beli(>vc  :;'  ttiat  1<ind  ot 
retaliation." 


The  question  arose  us  to  whether  Canada,  by  per- 
mitting the  exportation  of  wood  pulp,  did  not  reason- 
ably meet  the  situation,  and  also  as  to  whether  the 
importation  of  paper  stock  into  the  States  in  the  form 
of  ground  wood  rather  than  in  the  form  of  logs  was 
not  the  more  advantageous  The  Committee  were  in- 
formed that  the  importation  of  pulp  did  not  meet  the 
situation  owing  to  its  present  high  price  It  was  also 
contendied  that  logs  could  be  transported  cheaper 
than  pulp.  The  fear  was  also  express^  I  that  Canada 
niight  at  any  time  extend  the  "embargo"  to  take  in 
pulp  as  well  as  logs. 

A  number  of  publishers'  representatives  were  called 
upon.  All  of  them  said  they  supported  the  resolution 
in  the  belief  that  if  pulp  wood  were  freely  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Canada  newsprint  and 
other  paper  would  be  cheaper  and  more  abundant. 

A  very  loi/ig  discussion  followed  upon  the  reasons 
for  the  present  inadequate  supply  of  newsprint  paper 
and  its  alleged  excessive  price,  particularly  in  the 
"spot  market." 

The  publishers  all  admitted  that  the  present  inade- 
quacy of  newsprint  supply  is  due  solely  to  the  exces- 
sive demand  for  advertising  space  in  the  newspapers. 
Some  of  them  traced  this  excessive  demand  to  the 
operations  of  the  excess  profits  tax  law;  others  ad- 
mitted that  this  feature  had  a  bearing  but  detaied  that 
it  M-as  solely  or  even  considerably  responsible.  People 
just  Avanted  to  advertise,  that's  all,  and  were  willing 
to  pay  almost  any  price  for  the  privilege. 

One  publisher  said  that  his  efforts  to  restrict  the 
consumption  of  newsprint  by  increasing  the  selling 
jirice  of  the  newspaper  had  had  a  contrary  effect  to 
the  one  sought  in  that  the  circulation  went  up  with 
every  increase  in  price. 

Considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  the  situation 
of  the  smaller  publishers  who  are  said  to  be  obliged 
to  obtain  their  supplies  through  ,iol)bers  in  the  open 
market.  It  was  stated  that  the  open  market  price  had 
risen  lately  to  as  high  as  from  15  to  18  cents  a  pound. 

Unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  by  the  Committee 
to  trace  the  source  of  this  high-priced  paper. 

Otne  publisher  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  high 
"spot  market"  price  was  due  to  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain big  publishers  overran  their  contract  commit- 
ments and  went  into  the  market  to  buy  their  additional 
requirements,  offering  to  pay  any  price  at  all  for  any 
available  paper,  thereby  making  it  impossible  for  small 
consumers  to  buy  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Various  other  explanations  were  also  given. 

The  chairmam  having  stated  that  he  had  received 
an  anonymous  comnuDiication  to  the  effect  that  part 
of  the  high-priced  "spot"  paper  had  come  from  the 
International  Paper  Company's  Mills,  Mr.  Dodge  ]mt 
in  a  vigorous  dis(;laimer  for  that  company  and  denied 
that  any  of  its  paper  was  being  delivered  to  "profit- 
eering jobbers." 

Mr.  "William  J.  Pape,  a  newspaper  publisher  from 
Waterbury,  Ccinn.,  submitted  to  the  Comnuttce  a  letter 
lie  had  received  from  the  jobl)ing  house  of  tlie 
O'Mera  Company  of  New  York  offeri.Mg  various  bits  (-f 
paper  for  immediate  or  May  delivery,  amounting  to 
approximately  800  tons,  at  from  141^  to  14%  cents 
net  f.o.b.  mill.  Another  publishers'  representative 
said  he  could  supply  at  least  a  score  of  similar  letters 
and  gave  the  Committee  a  long  list  of  names  of  j(}l)- 
hers  who  were  said  tcj  lie  offering  newsprint  al'ex- 
Iremely   liigli    pri<'es. 
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Mr.  John  D.  Hurl/..  \\\n>  said  lie  i-oi)rfSi-iiteil  a  gnjiii) 
of  Wist'dtasiii  mills  who  got  their  wool  supplies  from 
Wisconsin,  Upper  Miehigau  and  Minnesota  declared 
that  many  mills  in  that  part  of  the  country  had  ceased 
to  make  newsprint  because  of  the  scarcity  of  raw 
material.  Subsequently  he  gave  fi^'ures  showing  that 
several  of  these  mills  had  been  diverted  to  makiiig 
book,  wrapiiing,  writing  and  other  grades  of  paper, 
en  which  the  returns,  up  till  recently,  had  been  more 
adecjuate. 

Ill  reply  to  a  question  of  the  chairman  as  to  why 
the  paper  manufacturers  had  waited  ten  years  before 
protesting  the  Canadian  wood-cutting  regulations  this 
witness  admitted  that  the  present  agitation  was  due 
to  the  depletion  of  American  supplies  of  pulp  wood 
and  the  dwindling  supply  at  present  available  from 
freehold  lands  in  Canada. 

During  the  liearing,  Chairman  Porter  of  the  Coni- 
Miittcc  rcati  into  the  record  part  of  a  statement  which 
he  said  had  -been  furnished  by  the  State  Department, 
based  upon  consular  reports  from  Canada,  said  to  in- 
dicate the  Cauadian  attitude  towards  the  pulpwood 
question.  He  said  he  did  it  esjiecially  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  is  talk  in  Canada  of  ex- 
tending pulp  wood  restrictions  to  freehold  as  well  as 
Crown  lands.  None  of  the  statements  .so  read  had 
any  official  .status  so  far  as  Canada  or  any  of  the 
provinces  arc  concerned.  Vj.B. 


COST    ASSOCIATION    CONVENTION. 

The  Convention  of  the  Cost  Association  of  the  Paper 
Industry  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
May  ITtli  and  18th,  1920.  This  Convention  is  of  spe- 
cial' importance  to  the  Executive  of  the  Paper  lndu.>i 

try. 

Their  personal  interest  and  active  sn!)pnrt  is  urged 
in  order  that  they  may  profit  by  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  enable  it  to  obtain  maximuiii  results,  which 
can  only  be  obtained  through  them.  The  meeting  is 
not  limited  to  members  of  the  Association  but  is  open 
to  all  interested  in  the  Paper  Industry. 

The  complete  cost  accounting  systems  of  the  Am- 
erican Writing  Paper  ("ompaiiy,  Chemical  Paper  Mfg. 
Co,  and  The  Eastern  Mfg.  Co.  will  be  on  exhibition 
during  the  convention,  and  each  of  these  systems  will 
be  in  charge  of  competent  persons  to  explain  any  and 
all  details  in  connection  therewith. 

There  will  be  during  the  convention  several  addresses 
by  capable  and  experienced  men.  These  addresses 
will  be  very  entertaining  and  will  cover  problems  of 
vital  interest  to  the  Industry.  Discussion  of  all  ques- 
tions from  these  in  attendance  will  be  one  of  the  feat- 
ures of  the  convention. 

Representatives  of  the  IJoard,  Book.  Cover,  Tissue. 
Wrapping.  Writing,  Toilet  Paper.  Hinder  Board,  and 
other  branches  of  the  Manufacturing  Industry,  as 
well  as  Converters  of  paper,  will  conduct  separate 
groni)  meetings  for  the  jiurpose  of  discussing  jiro- 
blems  peculiar  to  their  respective  lines. 

There  Mill  be  a  dinner  on  the  evening  of  May  IStli. 
This  will  be  an  informal  affair  and  the  charge  will  be 
$r).00  ])er  cover.  Please  be  sure  to  notify,  as  soon  as 
possible,  -T.  M.  Allen,  See'y-Treas.,  Cost  Association  of 
the  Paper  Industry,  18  Ea.st  41st  St.,  New  York  City, 
as  to  the  number  of  reservations  desired. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Surface,  ^'aluation  Engineer,  U.  S 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  will  address  the  conven- 
tion on  the  (|nestioniuiire  |-eceiitly  issued  t"  the  Pajier 
Industry. 


AN  ALLOWANCE  ON  CARLOADS  OF  WET  PULP 

Mr.  (1.  P.  Ruickbie,  Freight  Rates  Department. 
(\JI.A..  has  sent  the  following  letter  to  lueinbers  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and   Paper  Association: 

Dear  Sirs: — For  a  number  of  years jiast,  the  Eastern 
Canadian  railways  have  made  provision  in  their  tariffs, 
that  cai'load  shipments  of  Wet  Woodpulp  would  be 
given  an  allowance  of  1,000  lbs.  per  car,  from  the 
actual  weight  to  cover  variations,  caused  l»y  absorbtion 
of  moisture,  etc.  Tariffs  catH-elling  this  and  other  al- 
lowances, were  filed  b.v  the  railways,  to  become  effec 
tive  May  1st,  1911,  but  on  conii)laint  from  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association  and  others,  the  tariffs 
were  disallowed  by  the  Board  of  Railway  (.'ommis- 
siniiers.  Subsequently  exhaustive  hearings  were  held 
and  voluminous  evidence  |)resented  by  both  sides  re- 
sulting in  the  old  tariffs  remaining  in  effect  up  to 
the  present  time. 

The  railwa.\s,  Injwever,  have  been  pressing  the 
Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  a  revision  of 
their  track  scale  allowances,  and  the  Board  finally 
issued  their  General  Order  283,  on  February,  1920. 
The  effect  of  this  order  has  been  to  give  the  railways 
power  to  cancel  some  of  the  allowances  mentioned, 
among  others,  that   of  10,000  lbs.   for  Wet  Woodpulp. 

The  tariffs  of  the  diffei'cnt  lines  in  Eastern  Canada 
have  been  amalgamated  into  one  issue,  which  is  pub- 
lised  b.y  ]Mr.  G.  C.  Ransom.  Chairman,  Canadian 
Freight  Association,  his  tariff  No.  14,  issued  April 
20th.  effective  IMay  25th.  Under  this  tariff  the  allow- 
ance above  referred  to  will  be  discontinued  on  the  date 
mentioned,  and  carload  shipments  of  woodpulj)  will 
be  charged  the  actual  weight  at  time  of  scaling,  ex- 
cept that  foreign  matter,  not  part  of  the  lading,  sucli  as 
snow,  ice,  manure  or  refuse,  which  may  be  n\  or  on  the 
cars,  at  the  time  of  weighing  should  be  made  allow- 
ance for  by  the   weighman. 

Members  interested,  should  make  application  to  Mr. 
G.  C.  Ransom.  Chairman.  Canadian  Freight  Associa- 
tion. Jloiitreal  for  a  copy  of  the  new  tariff,  as  in 
addition  to  eliminating  the  previous  regulations  gov- 
erning track  scale  weights. 

PAPER  LOWER  IN  CANADA,   HIGHER  IN   U.   S. 

Boston,  May  1. — New  high  prices  were  paid  for 
newsprint  during  the  month  of  March,  the  contract 
average  on  business  involving  more  than  1,000,000 
tons  yearly,  being  4.577  cents  a  pound  as  compared 
with  4.533  cents  in  February.  This  applied  to  domestic 
business.  The  Canadian  average  on  the  other  hand, 
dropped  from  an  average  contract  price  of  4.569 
cents  in  February  to  4.556  cents  in  March.  This  price 
applied  to  contracts  ('ailing  for  delivery  of  more  than 
300.000  tons  aunuall.v. 

Standard  news  rolls  Nokl  iiiiich  higher  than  the  con- 
tract jiricc,  however,  on  outside  business  inv(dviiig  the 
domestic  jiurchase  of  more  than  S.OOO  tons.  This  busi- 
ness averaged  8.797  cents  last  month  against  7.997 
cents  ill  February. 

Xews])rint  production  has  l)et'n  increased  as  much 
as  possilile  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
c(uintry's  newspapers.  This  has  resulted  in  an  output 
of  371,745  tons  of  newsprint  during  the  first  quarter 
against  334,148  tons  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
Standard  news  production  also  rose,  the  three  month's 
total  being  339.451  tons  against  304.723  tons  last  year. 

■Don't   run  your  engine  in  a  closed  garage.     Open 
the  doors,"  says  the  Safety  League. 
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Building  a  Pajroll  of  Capitalists 

Where  Paper-Makers  Own  Stock  in  the  Mill. 

P.y  V.  H.  MACPHERSON. 
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When  so  much  is  seen  in  print,  these  days,  of  bonns 
systems,  profit-sharing,  and  other  schemes  from  eandy 
to  steel,  it  is  a  simple  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  have 
such  an  assortment  as  this  from  a  firm  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  indnstrj-  that  has  accomplished  a  considerable 
degree  of  well-earned  success  in  "making  men  better 
their  jobs,"  as  R.  B.  Wolf  expressed  it 

Here  is  our  situation:  we  are  tucked  away  in  the 
heart  of  Detroit  manufacturing  district.  A  mile 
distant  are  Henr\'  Ford's  blast  furnaces.  Down  the 
street  is  a  giant  shipbuilding  plant.  Other  big  fac- 
tories lie  to  the  right  and  left  of  us  and  up  and  down 
the  street.  Jobs  are  plentiful.  Wages  are  high.  Men 
are  comparatively  scarce.  The  men  we  employ  for 
many  of  our  jobs  are  foreign  born,  and,  normally  are 
as  uncertain  from  the  standpoint  of  dependability 
as  any  bod}'  of  workers  picked  for  any  kind  of  indus- 
try anywhere  in  the  country. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  a  high  labor  turnover,  deficient  production,  and 
constant  labor  dissensions  would  logically  I)e  expected 
in  our  business.  .Such  is  not  the  case.  Our  labor  turn- 
over is  rapidly  decreasing.  Two  years  ago  it  fluctuat- 
ed around  200  per  cent.  In  the  last  six  months  of  191!) 
it  was  90  per  cent  for  our  entire  plant,  and  3i'2  pev 
cent  for  a  group  comprising  between  ii5  per  cent  and 
60  per  cent  of  our  employees.  Production  is  higher 
than  ever  before,  the  output  of  a  paper  mill  is  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  tons ;  we  have  never  been  considered  a 
60-ton-a-day  mill,  but  recently  for  an  entire  week  the 
men  maintained  an  average  daily  production  of  62y2 
tons.    As  for  labor  dissensions,  they  do  not  exist. 

All  of  these  results  I  attribute  to  a  plan  which  T  am 
going  to  describe — not  because  I  consider  it  in  any 
sort  of  way  as  a  panacea,  for  that  would  be  foolish, 
but  because  it  has  developed  so  successfully  in  our 
plant  that  I  think  the  idea  or  principle  on  which  it  is 
based  must  be  fundamentally  right. 

The  principle  is  simple.  It  is  really  a  fact  in  hununt 
nature;  other  things  being  equal,  the  man  who  owns 
I>roperty  is  a  better  citizen  than  the  man  who  does  not : 
correlatively,  the  man  who  owns  i)roperty  in  tlu'  bust- 
ness  where  he  works  is  a  better  employee  than  the  mat. 
who  does  not. 

Our  thought  therefore  hinges  around  building  a  pay- 
roll of  capitalists.  For  years  I  have  given  much 
thought  to  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  worker.  And  we  have  not 
arrived  at  our  present  plan  without  difficulties.  1 
have  tried  other  plans  and  let  them  fail  outright. 
We  have  had  a  strike— but  that  is  fortunately  forgot- 
ten. There  was  a  time,  and  not  too  remotely  in  the 
past,  when  the  air  used  to  be  charged  with  antagonism 
—if  one  foreman  wanted  somethiing  from  another 
foreman,  he  was  probably  told  on  broaching  the  sub- 
ject to  "get  the  hell  out— I'm  running  this  depart- 
ment!" The  same  attitude  was  retained  for  the  man- 
agement.    Ft  used  to  be  that  when  T  walked  througli 
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the  plant,  the  men  turned  the  other  way  if  I  looked  as 
though  I  intended  to  speak. 

When  I  first  began  talking  to  the  men  in  groups, 
as  I  occasionally  did,  there  was  no  handclapping  when 
1  finished. 

A  Plan  That  is  Bringing  the  Best  of  Results 

All  that  is  changed,  due  to  patient  work  extending 
over  a  considerable  period.  1  do  not  presume  to  set  up 
a  hurdle  that  another  employer  can  jump  over  and 
thereby  instantly  arrive  at  a  solution  of  his  industrial 
problems.  The  management's  plan  and  the  manager 
must  both  be  fitted  to  the  job.  Personality  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  success  of  any  plan,  I  am  convinced. 
But  personality  cannot  carry  through  alone.  There 
must  also  be  an  adequate  plan. 

This  brings  me  specifically  to  what  we  have  worked 
out.  In  August,  1917,  we  amended  our  articles  of 
association  and  provided  for  .$500,000  of  employee's 
participitating  preferred  stock,  in  addition  to  our  $2,- 
000,000  of  common  stock.  At  the  stockholder's  meet- 
ing at  which  this  was  done  every  share  of  common 
stock  was  represented,  and  every  share  voted  in  favor 
of  the  uew  stock  issue.  At  that  time  our  common 
stock  was  .$100  per  share.  We  reduced  the  par  value 
to  $10  so  that  the  employees'  stock  could  be  issued  in 
$10  units. 

There  was  a  bit  of  psychology  iiivolved  in  doing 
all  this.  An  employee  who  would  tell  his  neighbor 
that  he  owned  a  share  of  stock  in  the  company  he 
worked  for  would  perhaps  arouse  the  comment, 
"Shuchs!  you  don't  amount  to  anything  in  that  busi- 
ness."' But  he  is  a  bigger  jnunpkin  if  he  owns  ten 
shares. 

The  fundamentals  upon  which  our  plan  is  predicated 
are : 

1.  That  the  employee  shall  share  equally  with  the 
employer,  financial  responsibility,  above  the  6  per 
cent  cumulative  dividend  upon  his  investment. 

2.  That  the  employee  shall  pay  in  full  for  his  stock 
jusi  as  does  the  employer. 

3.  That  further  participating  dividends  will  be  paid 
to  a  holder  of  employee's  stock,  dependent  upon  the 
earnings  of  the  company  on  its  invested  capital;  that 
is.  capital  and  surplus. 

4.  That  the  dividends  which  the  employee  receives 
shall  be  at  all  times  at  least  equal  to  the  dividends 
paid  to  holders  of  common  stock. 

5.  That  length  of  service  merits  special  considera- 
tion, which  it  receives  vmder  the  plan  here  in  effect. 

6.  That  the  holder  of  employee's  stock  shall  be  as- 
sured of  a  ready  market  for  his  .stock  at  a  price  which 
will  guarantee  him  against  loss  on  liquidation,  if  for 
any  reason  he  sees  fit  to  quit  the  employment  of  the 
company  or  is  dismissed. 

7.  That  such  stock  ownersip  shall  at  all  times  be 
confined  to  employees  of  the  company. 

8.  That  the  plan  shall  be  sufficiently  broad  to  cover 
every  employee  who  may  after  a  short  probational 
period,  wish  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

9.  That   an   eiuployee   reaching  the   age  of  60  years 
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iiiul  uIki  has  bii'ii  twenty  I'ivr  years  in  tlic  service  of 
the  eompaiiy  may  liave  the  equivalent  of  a  pension, 
wliieh  shall  he  derived  from  his  stock  ownership,  hut 
whieli  is  in  faet.  the  residt  of  thrift  and  iinhroUen  ser- 
vice. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  any  plan  of  this  kind 
must  be  predicated  upon  the  payment  of  a  fair  day's 
wage  for  a  fair  day's  w'ork. 

Now,  mark  you,  the  employee  i)ays  100  cents  on 
the  dollar  for  every  share  of  stock  subscribed.  The 
payment  may  be  arranged  on  an  instalment  plan  sat- 
isfactory to  the  subscriber,  and  he  is  allowed  interest 
on  his  partial  payments. 

Once,  in  a  previous  business  I  decided  to  pay  every 
employee  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  10  per  cent  bonus 
of  his  year's  salary  if  conditions  warranted  it.  The 
first  year  every  man-jack  came  in  and  thanked  me  for 
the  welcome  addition  to  his  w-orldly  goods.  Along  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  second  year  the  people  began 
to  inquire  whether  they  would  get  their  bonus  when 
the  year  was  up.  Naturally,  I  could  not  give  them 
any  assurance  that  they  would,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  dissatisfaction  resulted.  At  the  end  of  that  year 
when  we  did  declare  the  bonus,  only  six  people 
thanked  me.      The  third  year  only  two    thanked  me ! 

[  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  thought  I  should  be 
thanked.  In  my  thoughts  I  had  put  the  bonus  pay- 
ment strictly  on  a  basis  of  giving  something  as  an 
incentive  to  get  an  adequate  return.  The  point  I  am 
making  is  that  after  the  novelty  had  worn  off,  the 
incentive  value  ceased.  The  employees  came  to  accept 
the  bonus  as  something  they  were  fully  entitled  to  on 
the  basis  of  present  efforts.  They  spent  the  money 
before  they  got  it.  I  gave  that  exjieriment  up  as  a 
bad  job  after  three  years'  time.  Out  of  this  and  similar 
experiences  has  grown  mj'  belief  in  and  dissatisfaction 
with  all  types  of  payment  to  employees  not  springing 
directly  out  of  what  they  have  earned  through  their 
labor,  or  have  paid  for  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

Between  October  1,  1917,  when  our  present  plan 
went  into  effect,  and  October  1,  1919,  witli  an  everage 
of  about  400  employees,  over  50  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployees became  stockholders.  At  tho  present  time 
the  number  is  between  m  per  cent  and  69  per  cii.it : 
and  I  see  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  time  we  shall 
enroll  between  80  per  cent  and  90  per  cent  of  all  em- 
ployees as  partners  and  part  owners  of  our  business. 
Little  need  to  point  out  how  desirable  this  will  he. 

Is  it  not  logical  and  desirable  that  something  like 
this  should  take  place?  Taking  their  holdings  dollar 
for  dollar,  the  employee  stockholder  is  more  of  an 
asset  to  the  business  than  the  outsider.  The  former 
has  a  double  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  business — 
his  salary  and  iiis  dividends;  the  hitter  is  interested 
only  in  dividends. 

To  date  dividends  have  been  paid  ranging  from  10 
per  cent  to  15  per  cent,  dependent  upon  the  net  earn- 
ings of  the  business  and  the  length  of  service  of  each 
stockholder.  These  dividends  are  paid  by  check  every 
two  months.  The  employee  has  thus  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  benefits  of  stock  ownership,  and,  the 
use  of  the  income.  The  employees  tend  to  become 
pretty  good  salesmen  of  the  plan  among  their  fellow- 
workers.  Each  stockholder  is  likely  to  show  his  divi- 
dend cheeks  around,  and  to  comment  on  his  advantage 
from  being  one  of  the  owners. 

No  employee  can  become  a  shareholder  until  he 
has  been  at  least  six  months  with  the  company.  By 
that  time  he  knows  whether  ours  is  the  sort  of  com- 


pany he  wants  to  tie  up  with  permanently  -and  we, 
in  turn,  have  had  time  to  decide  if  he  is  the  right  kind 
of  emnioyee  to  have  as  a  permanent  jiartner. 

The  niaximnm  of  stock  for  wliich  an  employee  may 
subscribe  is  20  per  cent  of  his  annual  earnings;  but 
lie  may  subscribe  up  to  20  per  cent  each  year.  This 
jierccntage  is  more  oi'  less  arbitrary,  having  been  based 
upon  the  idea  that  the  remaining  80  per  cent  should  be 
devoted  to  the  sui)))ort  of  the  family  or  other  home 
purposes. 

Provision  is  also  made  so  that  stock  ownership  acts 
in  part  as  a  pension  in  cases  where  the  employees  have 
reached  the  age  of  60  years,  and  have  put  in  25  years 
of  service  with  the  company. 

A  natural  inquiry  at  this  point  will  he,  why  should 
the  holder  of  employee's  stock  be  assured  a  ready  mar- 
ket at  a  price  that  would  guarantee  him  against  loss 
should  he  leave  the  employ  of  the  company  or  be  dis- 
missed?    My  answer  is: 

1.  The  class  of  stock  does  not  carry  with  it  the  pri- 
vilege which  common  stock  possesses:  namelj',  the 
advantage  arising  through  increase  in  market  or  sale 
price  growing  out  of  unusual  earnings,  or  for  other 
reasons; 

2.  The  privilege  of  public  disposal  is  denied ; 

3.  Lastly,  and  most  important,  "fear  of  loss,"  wiiich 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  efficiene.v  of  ser- 
vice, is  removed. 

There  is  no  reason  in  my  mind  but  that  the  time  will 
come,  after  complete  confidence  between  management 
and  worker  has  been  fully  restored,  that  the  worker 
will  he  quite  satisfied  to  buy  common  stock.  Mean- 
while it  is  important  that  special  recognition  be  given 
to  this  question  of  guarantee. 

The  stock  is  non-negotiable  and  non-transferable. 
For  this  reason  and  because  of  the  further  fact  that 
it  would  be  unfair  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  stock  for 
borrowing  purposes,  without  providing  a  means  of 
financial  assistance  should  it  be  needed,  the  company 
undertakes  if,  on  account  of  illness,  death  in  the  fam- 
ily, or  for  other  sufficient  reason,  a  holder  of  this 
stock  finds  himself  in  need  of  a  temporary  loan,  to 
arrange  the  loan  upon  a|)plieation  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  company.  The  stock  is  pledged  as  security.  In- 
terest is  charged  at  the  current  bank  rate  and  the 
loan  is  paid  off  in  instalments  as  may  be  agreed. 
Whatever  dividends  are  earned  by  the  stock  during 
the  period  of  the  loan  are  regularly  paid  to  the  owner. 
This  plan  makes  the  stock  readilj-  available,  and  re- 
lieves the  preferred  stock  owner  of  paying  exorbitant 
interest. 

The  company  reserves  the  right,  at  the  option  of  the 
board  of  directors,  to  redeem  any  or  all  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  to  select  the  specific  shares  for  re- 
demption at  $13  per  share,  if  the  holder  of  the  shares 
to  be  redeemed  is  then  living,  is  over  60  years  of  age, 
and  has  retired  after  25  years'  service;  at  $11  per 
share  if  the  holder  is  then  an  employee  of  the  com- 
pany, or  if  his  employment  has  been  terminated  by 
his  natural  or  accidental  death;  and  at  $10.00  per 
share  in  every  other  instance.  Thus  an  emplo.vee's 
stock,  in  case  of  his  leaving,  or  being  discharged,  is 
"called"  promptly  and  retired  at  $10.10  per  share, 
|iliis  dividends  accrued  to  the  date  of  the  call. 

When  the  aggregate  amount  of  stock  subscribed  by 
employees  reaches  a  reasonable  sum  we  intend  to  have 
the  employpi's  select  one  of  their  number  to  repre- 
.sent  th  m  upon  the  board  of  directors. 
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Following  the  anmial  meeting  of  the  company,  a 
meeting  of  the  employees  holding  participating  pre- 
ferred stock  is  called,  a  statement  made  to  them  of  the 
year's  operations — and  the  disposition  of  the  eanrings. 
with  the  reasons  for  such  disposition.  At  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  of  employee  stockholders,  I  prepared  my 
address  more  carefully,  and  went  into  greater  de- 
tail about  the  operation  of  the  business  and  its  finan- 
cial condition  than  I  did  at  our  annual  meeting  of 
holders  of  common  stock.    I  said  in  part : 

"The  rates  of  wages  gen^erally  paid  in  this  mill  arc 
higher  than  any  other  like  mills  thoughout  the  coun- 
try and  higher  also  than  the  union  scale.  There  are 
two  principal  reasons  for  this.  First,  the  production 
you  are  getting — and  are  working  hard  to  get —  en- 
ables us  to  keep  the  cost  down  lower  than  if  we  had 
less  production. 

We  are  therefore  able  to  pay  higher  wages,  keep 
our  cost  ou  a  level  with  the  other  mills  and  get  our 
fair  share  of  business  in  competition  with  other  mills. 

"Remember  always,  that  oven  though  we  may  like 
to  see  our  wages  increased  from  time  to  time,  there  is 
a  point  past  which  we  cannot  go — because  if  we  do, 
the  cost  of  our  product  will  be  so  much  higher  than 
our  competitors'  that  we  will  not  get  our  share  of 
orders.  If  the  orders  cease  then  we  cannot  run  the 
plant  efficiently,  in  any  event,  we  cannot  run  at  a 
profit. 

"No  matter  what  anyone  else  may  try  to  tell  you, 
just  keep  it  clearly  in  your  mind  that  there  is  only 
one  way  to  keep  wages  up — and  that  is  to  keep  pro- 
duction up. 

"The  more  paper  we  can  produce,  the  less  the  cost 
per  pound,  and  the  greater  the  profit.  What  share 
of  the  earnings  we  do  not  get  in  our  pay  envelopes,  we 
will  get  in  our  dividend  checks — and  since  we  are  going 
to  share  and  share  alike  in  the  profits  according  to  our 
stock  holdings,  it  is  up  to  each  one  of  us,  by  thrift  and 
saving,  to  accumulate  as  much  stock  as  we  each  of  us 
can. 

"The  second  reason  why  the  wage  rate  is  higher  than 
in  other  paper  mills,  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
wages  generally  in  Detroit  ai"e  higher  than  most  any- 
where else,  and  we  have  to  try  to  keep  up  with  the 
procession.  Just  on  this  point  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  suggest  that  sufficient  consideration  is  not  perhaps 
given  to  the  fact  that  where  in  some  cases  Avages  may 
be  higher  here  in  Detroit  than  we  pay,  the  life  of  the 
job  is  frequently  shorter — perhaps  it  lasts  only  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  while  here  the  jobs  are  steady, 
and  that  fact  ought  to  count  for  something,  and  I  know 
that  it  does  with  most  of  us. 

"You  will  notice  I  am  using  the  words  'we'  and 
'us'  a  good  deal.  We  are  all  employees — all  workers. 
I  am  no  different  from  the  rest  of  you.  I,  too,  am 
an  employee;  so  are  the  directors  of  the  company. 
The  stockholders  employ  the  directors  to  look  after 
their  interests,  the  directors  employ  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr. 
Behnke,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Allan,  Mr.  Hiilbert,  and  niy- 
.self  to  assist  in  directing  and  running  the  business 
along  with  the  rest  of  you.  Some  of  us  use  our  brains 
only,  while  others  of  us  use  both  brains  and  hands- 
all  are  necessary  to  the  sucess  of  the  business.  Now, 
I  couldn't  do  the  work  you  men  are  doing  very  well— 
nor  you  women  either.  I'd  make  a  mess  of  most  of  it, 
and  "vou  probably  would  have  trouble  doing  some  of 
things  that  I  undertake  to  handle  in  the  front  office. 
Each  of  us  must  do  the  work  that  our  training  and 


experience  best  fits  us  for,  but  we  must  have  team- 
work or  we  wdl  not  be  successful. 

''You  all  know  that  it  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  build 
and  operate  a  paper  mill,  and  that  there  is  always  the 
risk  that  the  enterprise  will  not  be  a  success.  Some 
of  you  men  who  have  been  here  for  the  past  15  to  20 
years  know  of  fhe  state  this  plant  was  in  away 
back  in  1903-4-5.  You  know  of  the  fire,  and  vou  know 
how  the  management  was  up  against  it  for  'money  to 
put  the  plant  m  shape  and  to  meet  the  payrolls— and 
yet^  the  payrolls  were  always  met  somehow. 

''Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  just  that  one  point? 
When  a  company  is  hard  up— and  short  of  money— the 
biggest  thing  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  front 
office  IS  how  to  keep  the  plant  going  and  find  the 
money  to  meet  the  payroll. 

"The  common  stockholders  of  this  company  have 
borne  the  burden  of  financing  and  carrying  on  this 
company  for  years  and  they  waited  patiently  for  the 
day  to  come  when  they  might  get  back  a  fair  return 
on  their  investment. 

"I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  single  person  in  this 
meeting  who  does  not  know  and  understand  that  all 
of  the  net  earnings  of  the  business  cannot  be  paid  out 
in  cash  dividends.  The  machinery  and  equipment  is 
wearing  out  all  the  time— every  minute— whether  the 
plant  is  running  or  not.  It  is  deprecating,  rusting,  or 
being  eaten  up  by  acids  in  some  parts  of  the  plant. 
When  replacements  have  to  be  made,  it  takes  money 
—lots  of  it— twice  as  much  to-day  as  it  took  in  1913 — 
and  that  money  must  come  from  some  place.  Now 
there  are  only  two  places  that  money  can  come  from ; 
the  stockholders  would  have  to  put  it  up;  or  el.se  it 
must  come  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  company— that 
is,  the  price  charged  for  the  product  which  "we  sell 
niust  be  enough  more  than  will  return  a  fair  cash 
dividend  on  the  stock  to  provide  the  money  to  make 
these  repairs  and  replacements. 

An  Illustration  out  of  a  Known  Instance 

"To  illustrate:  the  acid  tower  which  has  just  been 
abandoned  has  been  in  use  for  16  years,  and  had  reach- 
ed its  end.  Some  of  us  have  wondered  that  it  has  not 
fallen  down  long  ago.  It  has  been  getting  worse  each 
year.  So  this  last  year  we  built  the  new  cement  tow- 
ers. The  old  towers,  when  the.y  were  built,  were  modern 
— about  the  best  that  were  known  at  that  time.  Since 
then  there  have  been  great  advances  in  the  methods 
of  acid  making.  Cement  has  come  into  use  for  con- 
struction purposes,  with  the  result  that  these  new 
towers  will  last  very  much  longer  than  the  old  ones — 
and  the  cost  of  upkeep  and  repairs  will  be  much  less. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  saving  in  sulphur  and  in  the  cost 
of  operating — all  of  which  should  have  the  effect  of 
enabling  the  mill  to  make,  first,  a  better  product,  and 
second,  more  profit.  Now,  since  you  are  all  stock- 
holders and  know  that  you  are  each  one  of  you  going 
to  iiarticipate  in  that  profit,  you  are  all  interested  in 
making  as  much  as  profit  as  possible. 

"This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  stock  dividends. 
One  of  the  criticisms  which  the  worker  has  often  been 
heard  to  express  is  that  the  common  stockholders,  in 
addition  to  the  cash  dividends  which  they  receive,  get, 
every  little  while,  a  stock  dividend,  upon  which  later 
they  receive  cash  dividends.  Now  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  discuss  for  a  moment  how  these  stock  divi- 
dends come  about — why  the  declaration  of  stock  divi- 
dends is  possible. 

"I  have  just  told  you  how  some  jiortion  of  the  money 
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ejinied  ciioli  yt'ar  iiiusl  Ij<!  put,  back  into  tht!  plant  to 
keep  it  up  to  100  per  cent  efficiency.  This  extra 
money  is  shown  on  the  books  of  the  company  in  the 
profit  and  loss  account,  ov  in  the  surplus  account,  as 
it  is  called.  Both  terms  mean  the  same  thiufi' — money 
that  has  been  earned  in  the  business,  whicli  has  been 
]Mit  back  into  the  plant  in  some  form  or  other.  That 
surplus,  or  balance  of  profit,  belongs  to  the  stock- 
holders, and  whenever  it  reaches  an  amount  to  make 
it  worth  M^hile  a  stock  dividend  is  declared — or  as 
some  put  it,  a  melon  is  cut — ^aud  distributed  to  the 
stockholders  aecordinpr  to  the  number  of  shares  held 
by  each. 

•ruder  our  plan  here,  it  is  proposed — and  the  direc- 
tors have  gone  on  record  unanimously  approving  the 
action — that  whenever  a  stock  dividend  is  declared  in 
the  future  all  stockholders,  common  and  preferred, 
will  share  in  it  equally,  each  aecordiiig  to  his  holdings 
in  his  kind  of  stock. 

■"The  directors  felt  that  inasmuch  as  the  employee 
stockholders  were  paying  100  cents  on  the  dollar  for 
their  stock  and  since  their  money  was  just  as  good  as 
the  money  of  the  common  stockholder,  they  were  en- 
titled to  exactly  the  same  consideration  when  it  came 
to  the  question  of  distributing  a  stock  dividend. 
The  Wherefore  of  the  Redemption  Clause 
'"You  will  therefore  understand  that  whenever  a 
stock  dividend  is  declared  you  will  each  of  you  re- 
ceive your  pro])er  proportion  of  it. 

••A  little  while  ago  1  asked  one  of  you  how  the  boys 
generally  regarded  this  plan  of  ours — and  he  replied 
that  a  good  many  of  you  thought  it  Avas  'too  good  tn 
last'— I  think  these  were  his  very  words.  He  also 
referred  to  the  clause  in  the  stock  certificate  which 
provided  that  all  stock  might  be  called  at  any  time 
liy  the  directors  at  $11  per  share,  as  indicating  that 
the  company  had  kept  a  string  on  the  stock,  so  that 
it  could  be  called — by  called,  I  mean,  of  course,  re- 
deemed by  paying  back  to  the  shareholder  the  original 
which  he  paid  and  a  premium  of  10  per  cent  or  $1  per 
share. 

"I  should  like  to  explain  .just  here — not  only  alxiut 
that  point,  but  also  about  the  provision  which  is  in 
the  stock  certificate  that  all  of  the  preferred  stock 
shall  be  redeemed  on  December  81st,  1934. 

T'nder  the  law  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  cdi-pora- 
tions  are  given  permission  to  do  business  for  a  certain 
number  of  years — 'iO  years  in  our  case — and  provision 
is  made  as  a  natural  consequence  for  the  redemption 
of  preferred  stock  just  before  the  expiration  of  the 
charter.  Provision  is  likewise  made  for  the  renewal 
of  the  right  to  do  busijiess  as  a  corporation,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  each  company's  charter.  It  so  happens 
that  this  company's  charter  was  taken  out  on  the  25th 
(lay  of  February,  1905,  and  expires  on  the  25th  day 
of  February,  1935.  In  applying  for  the  amendment 
to  the  charter,  or  articles  of  association  as  it  is  called 
in  this  state,  provision  had  to  be  included  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  preferred  stock  at  a  date  just  a  little 
before  the  expiration  of  the  charter. 

••In  the  natural  order  of  things,  early  in  1934  aii- 
plication  will  be  made  to  the  state  of  Michigan  for  a 
renewal  of  the  company's  charter  for  another  30  years, 
and  the  life  of  the  employees  participating  preferred 
stock  will  be  renewed  for  a  further  30  years  at  the 
same  time. 

"Now  with  regard  to  the  provision  that  the  stock 
may  be  called  at  any  time.  When  this  plan  was  be- 
ing'worked  out.  it  was  not  known  whether  it  would  ho 


a  success;  whether  the  employees  would  accept  the 
opportunity  which  was  offered  them  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  being  offered,  aiul  it  was  therefore  jnst 
ordinary  common  business  prudence — horse  sense — 
to  include  in  the  charter  a  ju-ovision  for  redeeming 
the  little  stock  that  might  have  been  taken,  so  that 
the  decks  could  be  cleared  to  try  out  some  other  plan, 
if  one  could  be  devised  that  would  be  more  acceptable. 
••The  splendid  way  in  which  the  i)lan  has  been  re- 
ceived is  evidence  to  the  directors  that  their  jiulgment 
in  adopting  this  plan  was  i-iglit.  I  believe  I  sjjeak  the 
mind  of  every  common  stoi^kholder  when  I  tell  you 
that  provision  will  never  be  exercised  luiless  the  stock- 
holding employees  themselves  by  some  nnfrieiully  act 
shall  make  it  necessary. 

"I  want  to  say  furthci-,  that  it  will  be  a  great  satis- 
faction to  the  directors  of  this  company,  if  each  and 
every  emplo.vee  can  each  and  every  year  take  up  the 
full  proportion  of  stock  which  is  available  for  his  sub- 
scription— 20  per  cent  of  bis  or  her  annual  earnings 
in  each  \ear. 

The  Old  Employees  Convert  the  New  Ones 
•There  will  be  plenty  of  stock  available  for  every- 
botly  who  wants  it,  and  who  is  entitled  to  it.  I  say 
this  because  1  believe  that  if  each  and  every  present 
stockholder  understands  this  thoroughly,  you  will 
each  feel  the  more  free  to  explain  the  advantages  of 
stock  ownership  to  the  newcomers  in  the  plant:  the 
newcomers  will  the  more  readily  subscribe  for  the 
stock  if  it  is  recommended  by  fellow  workers.  It  will 
be  well  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  to 
>our  o\vn  selfish  interest  to  have  as  many  employees 
interested  as  stockholders  as  possible.  The  greater  the 
interest  of  each,  the  greatei-  the  profit  for  all.  Some- 
one may  say:  the  more  money  we  make,  the  more  pro- 
fit there  will  be  for  the  common  stockholders.  That 
is  true — but  since  every  employee  stockholder  knows 
that  he  will  get  just  as  great  percentage  of  the  profits 
that  are  available  for  distribution  as  does  the  common 
stockholder,  is  any  employee  going  to  be  so  blind  to 
his  own  interests  as  to  refuse  to  help  himself  because 
he  is  going  to  help  someone  else  at  the  same  time?  I 
do  not  believe  it. 

"Now  there  is  another  thing  to  wliicli  I  wai.it  to  call 
your  attention,  and  that  is,  that,  except  as  there  may 
be  stock  dividends  from  time  to  time  (in  which  you 
will  all  share)  the  common  stock  of  the  company  will 
not  likely  be  increased.  In  other  words,  no  new  stock 
will  be  issued  and  sold  to  connuon  stockholders.  I'u- 
less  we  were  to  decide  to  increase  very  largely  the  mill 
capacity,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  any  further 
increase  of  common  stock  and  there  is  no  thought  of 
any  increased  capacity  at  this  time  that  cannot  be 
taken  care  of  out  of  the  earnings. 

•As  1  have  said,  th?  common  stock  is  therefore  not 
likely  to  be  increased,  while  the  stockholdings  of  the 
em))ioyees  will  increase  each  year — so  that  while  your 
interests  will  be  building  up  and  growing  all  the  time. 
the  interests  of  the  common  stockholders  will  remain 
stationai'v. 
The  Mutual  'Value  of  Employees  and  Stockholders 
•As  I  have  told  you  on  previous  occasions,  the  a- 
mount  of  emi>loyces"  participating  preferred  .stock 
has  been  fixed  for  the  time  being  at  $500.000— but 
wlien  that  amount  has  been  subscribed  and  paid  for. 
the  charter  can  be  amended  to  provide  for  a  further 
lot  of  stock.  1  am  very  well  satisfied  that  there  will 
be  no  limit  to  the  opjiortuuity  which  is  before  each 
one  of  von  to  become,  as  time  goes  on,  more  and  more 
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interested  as  a  partner  iu  this  business.  It'  it  is  good 
for  the  eomniou  stockholders  to  have  you  as  partners 
— it  is  equally  good  for  you  to  have  the  common  stock- 
holders as  your  partners.  Keniember  always  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  willingness  of  the  common  stock- 
holders to  risk  their  money  in  this  enterprise  in  the 
early  days,  receiving  no  dividends,  the  business  would 
not  be  upon  the  solid  financial  foundation  on  which 
it  rests  today — and  you  have  not  been  askeil  to  take 
that  risk. — you  were  not  invited  to  come  iu  until  the 
risk  was  passed.  You  are  investing  your  money  in  a 
business  that  has  already  been  put  upon  a  sound  pro- 
fit-eaniiug  basis,  and  your  responsibility  and  mine  is, 
simply  by  strict  attention  each  of  us  in  his  own  par- 
ticular job,  to  keep  this  business  in  the  front  ranks  of 
industrj'  as  a  good  profit-making  concern. 

"We  can  do  this  by  team-work,  by  having  as  little 
waste  as  possible,  bj'  getting  all  the  production  possi- 
ble, and  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  quality  is  always 
nuxintaiued  at  the  highest  standard.  By  setting  a 
standard  for  yourselves  that  will  produce  the  above 
results,  you  will  by  your  diligence  and  attention,  each 
to  your  job,  be  setting  the  pace  for  those  who  have  not 
yet  become  intei'ested  as  stockholders." 

Following  this  talk,  I  presented  the  annual  state- 
ment for  1919  showing  sales,  cost  of  sales,  net  earnings, 
and  the  way  the  net  earnings  had  been  used,  the  a- 
mount  paid  out  in  dividends,  the  amount  put  back 
into  the  plant  in  the  form  of  improvements  and  re- 
newals, and  the  balance  available  for  improvements 
authorized  and  then  under  way.  You  will  see  that  I 
have  withheld  nothing.  Frankness  is  essential  to  the 
plan's  success. 

Citizenship  has  not  been  made  a  pre-requisite  to 
stock  ownership.  In  working  out  the  plan,  careful 
consideration  was  given  to  this  question  and  the  de- 
cision arrived  at  that  the  bars  should  be  left  down,  so 
that  any  employee,  regardless  of  nationality,  who  had 
put  in  the  probatioual  period  of  service  should  be  per- 
mitted to  buy  stock.  We  figured  that  if  we  could  ob- 
tain the  interest  of  the  foreign-born  unnaturalized  em- 
ployee, by  taking  him  into  partnership,  then  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  matter  of  citizenship  would 
take  care  of  itself.  And  it  is  working  out  just  as  anti- 
cipated. Some  men  who  had  planned  on  going  to  their 
families  in  Europe  are  now  sendiing  for  their  families 
to  come  to  America,  and  others  who  were  going  back 
are  now  debating  as  to  what  they  had  best  do.  If  they 
stay  here  they  will  become  American  citizens  and  they 
will  be  the  right  kind,  because  they  have  a  "stake" 
in  the  country  of  their  adoption — they  are  capitalists. 

There  are  some  straws  showing  which  way  the  w.ind 
is  blowing  in  our  plant,  and  I  think  you  may  be  inter- 
ested in  them  as  corroborative  evidence.  For  instance, 
during  the  Mar  we  were  short  handed  as  nearly  every- 
body else  was.  Our  superintendent  did  not  believe  we 
couid  get  out  the  work.  But  the  men  turned  in  with 
a  will,  doubled  up  on  jobs  iu  Nome  cases,  and  kept  up 
production. 

No  Question  Now  that  Suggestions  Will  be  Made. 

Again,  our  master  blacksmith  had  three  helpers.  Of 
his  own  volition  he  said  to  the  superintendent  one  day. 

"You  buy  me  a  steam  hammer,  I'll  get  along  with 
one  less  man." 

We  bought  him  the  hammer  at  a  cost  of  $700,  and 
we  were  able  to  dispense  with  the  cost  of  a  man  draw- 
ing about  $1,500  a  year.  Ordinarily,  the  incentive 
would  be  lacking  for  such  a  suggestion.    But  this  man 


knew  that  it  was  to  his  interest  to  help  the  company 
save. 

Another  little  incident  came  to  my  attention  not 
long  ago.  It  used  to  be  that  a  man,  if  he  wanted  to 
take  a  day  or  so  off,  would  say  nothing  to  anybody. 
His  absence  might  cripple  production  in  his  depart- 
ment, and  perhaps  slow  up  the  whole  plant.  We  were 
more  or  less  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing  under  the 
old  order. 

On  the  occasion  I  am  speaking  of  two  or  three  of 
the  men  wanted  to  go  off  on  a  hunting  trip  together. 
But  instead  of  just  going  and  leaving  us  in  a  hole,  they 
fixed  it  up  among  themselves  to  have  some  of  the  men 
on  the  other  shifts  double  up  and  handle  their  work 
while  they  were  away. 

Another  little  thing  that  pleased  me  immensely,  and 
is,  I  think,  indicative  of  a  new  spirit  in  the  plant  was 
this.  After  I  had  finished  discussing  the  condition  of 
the  business  at  the  meeting  of  employees  mentioned 
ealier,  one  of  the  men  got  up  and  asked  permission  to 
present  a  resolution.  It  appears  that  several  of  the 
men  had  got  together  in  advance  aiul  prepared  it.  It 
was  very  short,  and  I  will  quote  it : 

"Resolved,  that  we,  the  preferred  stockholding  em- 
ployees of  the  Detroit  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  president,  Mr. 
MaePherson,  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Detroit 
Sulphite  and  Paper  Co. : 

"First — for  having  given  us  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming partners  in  the  business;  and 

"Second — for  the  frankness  with  which  they  have 
made  known  to  us  the  business  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany. 

"We  wish  to  assure  the  management  that  we  appre- 
ciate to  the  fullest  extent  the  spirit  which  prompted 
them  to  take  us  into  their  confidence." 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  friction  that  used  to 
exist  between  foremen.  That  has  vanished.  Now, 
every  working  day  at  noon,  all  our  formen  sit  down  at 
dinner  together.  At  this  time  their  interdepartmental 
difficulties  are  threshed  out.  The  superintendent  and 
myself  sit  down  to  dinner  with  them  whenever  possible ; 
a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  camaraderie  has  develop- 
ed, as  a  result  of  which  problems  are  openly  discussed 
and  the  good  of  the  business  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
in  its  parts,  is  looked  after. 

Proof  of  the  Plan's  Value— in  Terms  of  Results 
It  is  outside  the  realm  of  possibility  at  this  time  to 
determine  all  of  the  advantages  that  are  likely  to  ac- 
crue from  the  adoption  of  this  plan— the  good  feeling, 
the  friendship,  the  confidence  which  is  being  created. 
Some  of  the  benefits  already  seen  are : 

(a)  Greater  interest  and  satisfaction  of  employees 
in  their  work ; 

(b)  Material  reduction  in  the  total  labor  turn- 
over; 

(c)  An  almost  negligible  labor  turnover  among 
stockholding  employees ; 

(d)  A  substantial  difference  in  the  percentage  of  ac- 
cidents as  between  stockholding  and  non-stockholding 
employees,  some  part  of  which  at  least  can  be  credited 
to  the"^  plan  now  in  effect:  stock  interest  naturally 
creates  self-interest,  and  makes  the  employee  more 
careful; 

(e)  All  of  whicli  is  having,  and  is  boimd  to  con- 
tinue to  have,  a  beneficial  effect  on  production  with 
results  that  are  beneficial  to  everyone  concerned. 

You  mav  ask  whether  we  have  discovered  any  ad- 
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vantages.    The  answer  is:  no,  not  up  to  this  time, 
we  ean  see  no  evidence  that  there  may  be  any. 

The  impression  must  not  be  left  with  you  that  we 
have  been  relieved  of  all  our  business  worries  and 
troubles.  That  ean  never  happen.  But  in  the  matter 
herein  considered,  they  are  growing  less  as  the  days 
go  by.  And  we  feel  reasonably  satisfied  that  event- 
ually they  will  be  reduced  to  negligible  proportions- 
just"  enough  to  add  zest  to  doing  business. 

I  can  fancy  that  some  of  you  are  debating  in  your 
own  minds  how  this  plan  will  work  when  hard  times 
(,nm(._vvl,en  dividends  may  be  cut  down  or  discon- 
tinued altogether  for  the  moment— when  wages  may 
be  re(|uired  to  be  reduced— as  in  the  course  of  events 
may  happen. 

As  1  see  it,  the  plant  in  which  a  plan  such  as  this 
is  in  operation  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  very  last  to  be 
affected- "community  of  interest"  will  mean  more 
economical  production  and  economical  production  will 
in  turn,  enable  the  concern  to  stay  in  the  market  and 
obtain  its  share  of  such  business  as  is  to  be  had,  longer 
than  can  other  concerns.  ,  ■   ,  •  f 

No  man  of  firm  or  corporation  that  is  thinking  ot 
adopting  this  or  any  similar  plan,  can  possibly  hope 
for  success  unless  prepared  to  approach  the  subject 
in  a  broad,  wholehearted  spirit,  dealing  with  it  m  an 
absolutely  honest,  open,  broadminded  manner.  1  he 
worker  must  be  made  to  believe  in  the  smcerity  ot  the 
principle,  else  the  plan  will  not  be  a  success.  With 
absolute  confidence  established  there  can  m  my  judg- 
ment be  no  question  as  to  the  result. 

SPANISH  RIVER  TO  PAY  ARREARS  OF 
DIVIDENDS. 

According  to  actiota  taken  at  a  meeting  in  Toronto 
on  Thursday  of  last  week  of  the  directors  ot  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  the  com- 
panv's  prefered  arrears  are  to  be  paid  by  the  issuance 
of  a  preferred  stock  dividend,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  shareholders,  but  no  action  is  contemplated  tor 
the  present  as  to  a  dividend  on  the  common  stock. 
The  general  arrears  are  42  per  cent,  to  which  will  be 
added  in  the  case  of  some  shareholders,  another  seven 
pci.1  cent  covering  the  voucher  issued  last  year  tor 
one  year's  dividend  on  the  original  issue  of  $3,000,UUU 
of  preference  stock.  The  company's  plant  is  at  the 
present  time  operating  to  full  capacity  and  has  an  oiit- 
put  of  from  550  to  575  tons  of  paper  per  day.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  Col.  Thomas  Gibson,  Secretary 
of  the  Company  handed  the  following  official  stat_e- 
ment  conceiving  the  outcome  of  the  meeting  to  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine:  .  ,    „. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  held  here  today  a  plan 
was  agreed  upon  for  taking  care  of  the  arrears  of 
dividend  on  the  Company's  Preference  Stock.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  proposal  a  stock  dividend  is  to  be 
declared  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  total  ar- 
rears of  accumulated  dividends  on  the  Preference 
Stock,  including  the  voucher  issued  last  year  respect- 
ing the  one  year's  dividend  on  the  original  issue  of 
$3  000  000  of  Preference  shares.  A  formal  letter  set- 
ting out  the  full  details  of  the  proposed  scheme  will 
be  sent  to  all  slioreholders  on  Tuesday  of  next  week, 
and  a  meetii.ig  of  shareholders  will  be  called  in  the 
near  future  to  approve  of  the  plan. 

"The  directors  feel  justified  in  stating  that  the  pay- 
ment in  cash  of  regular  quarterly  dividends  on  the 
Preference  stock  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum, 


acccruing  from  .luly  1st,  1920,  will  hereafter  be  made. 
"No  discussion   took  jilace  as  to  the  payment  of  a 
common  stock  dividend." 


SHORTSIGHTEDNESS  OF  PAPER  MANU- 
FACTURERS. 

Complaints  made  by  pajier  niaimfacturers  regarding 
the  delays  and  difficulties  experienced  in  securing 
ample  supplies  of  raw  material  and  anent  the  poor 
quality  of  packing  of  rags  and  waste  paper  obtained  in 
some  quarters,  again  prompts  us  to  bring  up  a  sub- 
ject that  has  been  discussed  in  The  Daily  Mill  Stock 
Reporter  at  various  intervals  in  the  past.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  to  be  found  that  such  complaints  emanate  from 
those  mills  which  believe  in  scattering  their  buying  of 
raw  material  and  in  patronizing  innumerable  irre- 
sponsible dealers  and  packers  and  placing  orders  only 
for  small  tonnages  at  a  time  while  laboring  under  the 
impression  that  such  a  policy  enables  them  to  acquire 
rags  and  waste  paper  at  cheaper  figures  than  if  they 
centralized  their  purchasing.  Presumably  it  is  the  be- 
lief of  these  manufacturers  that  by  creating  competi- 
tion among  producers  of  paper-making  material  they 
effect  a  saving  for  themselves.  Our  answer  to  this  is 
little  do  these  paper  makers  know  of  the  waste  ma- 
terial industry. 

Why  is  it  that  paper  manufacturers  with  very  few 
exceptions,  deem  it  good  business  to  have  their  entire 
iiut])ut  (if  finisher  product  handled  or  distributed  by  a 
small  iiuml)er  of  cniiicerns,  more  often  by  a  single  firm, 
in   the   different   consuming  sections   of   the   country, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  pursue  just  an  opposite  policy 
in  obtaining  their  needed  supplies  of  raw  material?    If 
better    results    can    be    secured    by    confining    the    dis- 
tribution of  finished  paper  through   several   responsi- 
ble,   well   organized   jobbing   concerns   or   mill   agents 
than  by  selling  through  every  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  that 
happens  to  enquire  for  paper,  why  shouldn't  as  good 
results  be  secured  by  applying  the  same   methods  to 
acquiring  raw  stock?     By  concentrating  at   least   the 
bulk  of  their  buying  of  rags,  waste  paper  and  other 
raw   iiuiteriaal   in   a   limited   number  of   directions,   by 
patronizing  to  a  greater  extent  those  concerns  which 
are,   because   of  their  having  the   necessary  facilities, 
in  a  position  to  handle  orders  for  large  tonnage  of  ma- 
terial,  paper  manufacturers  could  eliminate   many   of 
their   raw    material    problems   and   many   of   the   un- 
pleasantness they  are  constantly  encountering  in  their 
dealings  with  those  who  handle  the  raw  stock  they  use. 
Responsible,  worthy  and  dependable  dealers  in  and 
packers  of  paper-making  materials  in  the  United  States 
are  legion.     It  only  remains  for  paper  manufacturers 
to  recognize  this  fact  and  to  appreciate  that  central- 
ized buying  is  the  proper  road  to  cheaper  material. 
When   they   begin   to   follow   such   a   course,   as   they 
undoubtedly  ultimately  will  do,  instead  of  endeavor- 
ing to   usurp  the   legitimate   position   of  the   reliable 
paper  stock  dealer,  then  there  will  be  no  cause  for  the 
many  complaints  that  have  been  recently  registered. — 
]\Iin  Stock  Reporter. 


BELGIAN  COAL  OUTPUT 

Brussels,    Uay   1. — The    Belgian    production    during 
March  was  five  per  cent  higher  than  in  March  1913. 


Clifford  W^ells.  treasurer,  of  Bennett,  Ltd..  Chambly 
Canton,  Que.,  is  leaving  shortly  for  England  for  what 
appears  to  be  a  i)ermaiient  position. 


.M;i\-  (1.  Ull'O. 
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Conservation  of  Men,  Keynote  of  1920 

DAVID  HAROLD  COLCORD,  SQUARE  D.  CO., 

Detroit 
"I  am  more  powerful  than  the  combined  armies  of 
the  world.  I  have  destroyed  more  men  than  all  the 
wars  of  the  world.  I  am  more  deadly  than  bullets, 
and  I  have  wrecked  more  homes  than  the  seige  of 
mierhty  pruns.  I  steal  in  the  United  States  alone,  over 
$300,000,000  each  year.  I  spare  no  one  and  I  find  my 
victims  among  the  rich  and  poor  alike;  the  youn;.? 
and  the  old;  the  strong  and  the  weak;  widows  and 
orphans  know  me.  I  loom  up  to  such  proportions  that 
I  cast  my  shadow  over  every  field  of  labour,  from  the 
turning  of  a  grindstone  to  the  moving  of  eveiy  rail- 
road train.  I  lurk  in  unseen  places,  and  do  most  of 
my  work  silently.  You  are  warned  against  me  but  you 
heed  not.  I  am  relentless.  I  am  everywhere;  in  the 
home,  on  the  streets;  in  the  factory,  at  railroad  cross- 
ings, and  on  the  sea.  I  bring  sickness,  degradation 
and  death,  and  yet  few  seek  to  avoid  me.  I  destroy, 
crush,  maim,  take  all  and  give  notliing,  I  am  vour 
worst  enemy.  I  am  CARELESSNESS" 

Thus  spoke  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  Railway 
System  to  its  employees  and  patrons  in  its  effort  to 
protect  human  carelessness  against  itself.  The  appeal 
is  t.ypieal  of  a  thousand  industrials  today  that  are 
scientifically  studying  and  teaching  men  and  women 
to  be  careful.  Cognizant  of  the  terrible  material  and 
human  cost  of  preventable  accidents  and  conflagra- 
tions, industry  in  the  last  decade  has  added  a  new  and 
growing  department  to  the  process  of  production.  The 
safety  engineer  and  liis  staff  of  trained  lieutenants  has 
come  to  occupy  a  position  in  factory  management 
equal  to  if  not  greater  than  the  production  manager 
himself.  Executives  in  the  light  of  the  new  industrial 
relations  are  coming  to  guard  man-power  more  jeal- 
ously than  material.  It  i.s  more  costly;  it  is  less  available 
and  it  is  infinitely  precious.  An  employer  who  know- 
ingly permits  the  man  who  fashions  his  products,  who 
makes  his  profits  possible,  to  labor  in  the  presence  of 
danger,  is  to-day  considered  guilty  of  criminal  negli- 
gence. 

What  has  awakened  us?  The  answer  is  "facts." 
Awakening  has  come  with  investigation  and  research. 
Research  no  doubt  inspired  by  commercial  motives 
with  an  intent  to  reduce  waste  and  increase  efficiency. 
The  residue  of  a  decade  of  efficiency  expei'ts  has 
ironically  tipped  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  human 
element  in  industry.  Statistics  gathered  by  life,  acci- 
dent and  fire  insurance  companies,  by  saf?ty  organ- 
izations, by  national  and  state  labor  and  industrial 
boards,  actuated  for  material  purposes  have  startled 
our  consciences  into  the  realization  that  life  itself 
— man — transcends  in  value  that  which  man  can  pro- 
duce. We  talk  Effieieiu'v  ad  iwniseam.  We  talked 
Waste.  We  talked  Production — and  more  Produc- 
tion. Nineteen-twenty  talks  Human  Relations,  of  the 
conservation  of  man-power;  Efficiency,  waste,  produc- 
tion, have  been  evolutionary  cycles  in  an  industrial 
growth  that  is  leading  rapidly  to  the  birth  of  a  Christ- 
ian conception  of  wealth  and  industry.  It  is  not  Bol- 
shevist, Soviet,  or  Socialistic,  but  American. 

Why?  Because  research  has  brought  to  light  the 
cost  of  killing  and  maiming.  Figures  taken  from  Gov- 
ernment statistics  show  that  every  minute  21  persons 
are  injured  acccidentally ;  that  every  five  minutes  1  per- 
son is  killed  accidentally;  that  more  than  11,000.000 
are  killed  or  injured  yearly,  or  about  30,000  each  day ; 


that  a  person  is  twice  as  liable  to  die  from  accident 
as  old  age. 

Who  is  to  blame?    The  answier  involves  a  considera- 
tion of  the  place  where  the  accident  occurred. 

One  of  the  most  laudable  recent  attempts  to  sepa- 
rate persons  killed  as  a  direct  result  of  their  employ- 
ment  from   persons  killed   otherwise   is  that  made  by 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Occupational  Accidents 
In  this  mortality  experience — limited  to  white  males 
ages   15   and   over   and    for   the   period    1912-1916— out 
or  14,151  deaths  from  16  specified  causes  or  forms  of 
accidents   careful    inquiry   revealed   the   fact   that   only 
28  per  cent  were  definitely  assignable  to  occupation  or 
were   of   occupational   origin.     If    weather    agencies, 
such  as  lightning,  excessive  cold,  excessive  heat    (iso- 
lation)  and  certain  other  forms  or  types  of  accident 
had  been  included,  the   percentage  would  have  been 
smaller.     Again   it  must   be  rememlu'red  that   this  ex- 
perience embracced   mainly  the   industrially   employed, 
or  wage  earners.     If  the  professional  commercial  and 
other  largely  non-wage   earning  classes  had   been   as 
fully   represented   as   in   the    general    population,    the 
effect  would  have  been  still  further  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage of  accidental  fatalities  of  occupational  origin. 
If  we  assume   that   one-fourth   the   total  accidental 
fatalities  in  the  general  population  of  ages  15  years 
and  upward  are  due  to  occupation,  the  estimate  is  pro- 
bably a  liberal  one.     Three-fourths  of  the  deaths  by 
accident,  ages  15  and  over,  would  then  be  assignable 
to  either  public  or  home  accidents.     Here,   however, 
we  are  left  without  any  very  definite  knowledge  of 
what  percentage  or  proportion  belong  to  either  class. 
From      general      knowledge      and     experience,      how- 
ever,     it     seems      reasonably      certain       that       fully 
one-half  of  all  the  fatal  accidents  in  the  United  States 
are  chargeable  to  public  accidents.     It  is  quite  probable 
that  the  true  proportion  considering  all  ages  is  nearer 
60  than  50  per  cent  but,  to  be  conservative,   this  ar- 
gument will  b?  based  upon  the  assumption  that  50  per 
cent   of   all   accidents   fatalities   in   the   United   States 
are  of  the  public  type. 

Twenty-eight  per  cent  were  of  occupational  origin  I 
There  hangs  the  theme  of  this  story;  it  is  this  percent- 
age in  the  past  that  is  not  due  to  carelessness  alone 
but  to  a  sleeping  industrial  conscience.  It  is  this  28 
per  cent  that  has  created  the  department  of  safety  en- 
gineering in  our  larger  industrials. 

Where  in  the  factory  are  the  hazards  and  to  what 
extent  can  they  be  eliminated?  They  are  infinite.  A 
protruding  rusty  nail  causes  death  by  blood  poison- 
ing; a  tilted  ladle  of  molten  steel  cooks  an  operator 
alive — the  one  screaming  with  danger  as  it  sputters, 
glares  and  scorches,  the  other  hidden  silent  and  vi- 
perous. Again  the.  invisible  dust  from  the  loom  may 
take  years  to  effect  its  deadly  purpose — -but  it  is  no 
less  dangerous  than  the  methane  of  the  mines.  To 
enumerate  all  the  hazards  of  industry  is  a  task  for 
wliieh  we  are  not  yet  prepar'crl  or  which  we  have  not 
the  patience  to  consider.  They  are  as  infinite  in  varia- 
tion as  industry  itself. 

Consider  one  class — electrical  hazards — well  select- 
ed, because  electricity  bears  the  same  relation  to  this 
age  of  man  that  the  titanic  force  of  nature  bore  to  the 
dan<3""rnus  hazards  of  the  past.  Dangerous  as  it  is — 
i-neontrolled  and  unprotected — it  is  the  greatest  of 
tlv  world's  material  riches.  It  has  brought  civiliza- 
tion success  from  drudgery,  material  riches,  comforts, 
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foiiuucreiali.siu,  aiul  ailvuiilages  iimhvaiued  of.  Yet  it 
is  duugerous. 

It  is  the  most  dangerous  in  its  elemental  state  of  all 
of  oiir  sources  of  power.  We  can  visualize  the  danj^er 
of  a  moving:  gear,  an  open  manhole,  a  hrokeu  rail, 
an  ill  lighted  room  and  instinctively  draw  away  from 
them,  but  there  is  nothing  to  warn  us  of  the  lurking 
death  in  an  exposed  wire  or  an  unprotected  electric 
switcii.  A  machinist  maj-  slip  on  a  greasy  floor,  throw 
his  hand  behind  him  for  support,  catch  an  exposed 
switch,  open  it  from  a  short  circuit  with  his  body  for 
r)00  volts  and  die — singing.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
fatal  accidents  in  the  United  States  last  year  were 
caused  by  electricit}'. 

And  yet  this  is  no  longer  au  age  of  oxen,  of  flails, 
of  black-smith  shops.  Civilization  demands  the  use 
of  this  Titan— it  is  the  only  force  great  enough  to  do 
the  works  of  the  twentieth  century.  Our  problem 
is  to  make  it  absolutely  safe. 

It  costs  dearly  to  injure  or  kill  a  man  in  industry. 
No  one  knows  this  today  better  tlian  the  e-mployer  of 
men,  and  millions  of  dollars  arc  invested  annually  by 
our  industrials  to  educate  the  careless  and  install 
safety  devices  to  protect  tliem  agaiiast  themselves. 
Furthermore,  the  cost  of  killing  contributes  materially 
to  the  cost  of  production,  consequently  the  additional 
production  cost  entailed  by  accidents  is  everybody's 
business  as  it  is  finally  borne  by  the  idtimate  consumer. 
The  national  hill  of  $300,000,000  for  accidents  is  paid 
for  in  the  cost  of  shoes,  pencils  and  jackknives.  Effi 
ciency  implies  the  elimination  of  waste.  Human  de- 
struction is  a  waste  in  its  most  inexcusable  form — com- 
pensation indemnitv  merely  supplies  the  monetary 
equivalent  for  destroyed  labor — it  cannot  recreate 
either  or  materials.  Thus  accident  waste  has  a  direct 
and  unmistakable  bearing  on  the  present  high  cost  of 
living. 


K.  CRABTREE  STILL  IN  HOSPITAL 

Readers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  ilagazinc  will  be 
sorry  to  learn  that  Mi*.  K.  Crabtree,  superintendent 
of  the  Crabtree  Division  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills,  Ltd.,  is  still  suffering  in  Western  Hospital. 
According  to  last  reports  he  is  progressing  slowly. 
Mr.  Crabtree,  while  making  tests  on  March  22  caught 
his  right  hand  in  the  gears  of  the  saveall  which  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  have  three  fingers  taken  off. 
The  accident  was  a  very  painful  one,  the  bones  being 
badly  crushed  and  broken. 


John  Martin  of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Company 
in  Winnipeg,  and  President  of  the  Canadian  Paper 
Trade  Association  is  expected  home  from  California 
next  week.  His  many  friends  hope  that  his  visit  in 
the  land  of  peaches  and  roses  has  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete recuperation. 


DEATH  TAKES  J.  M.  UPTEGRAFF. 

James  il.  Uptegraff,  treasurer  of  the  Defiance  Paper 
Company  and  Niagara  Wall  Paper  C'Ompany,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y..  died  at  his  home  in  Beaver,  Pa.,  on  April 
23rd.  1920. 

He  was  associated  with  the  Defiance  Paper  Company 
and  Niagara  Wall  Paper  Company  ever  since  their  in- 
corporation in  1909  and  has  been  treasurer  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Wall  Paper  Company,  New  Brighton,  Pa., 
since  its  incorporation  in  1898. 

Mr;  Uptegraff  was  53  years  old  .md  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  five  sons. 


The  lumber  cut  on  the  -^liramichi  is  the  greatest 
production  in  the  history  of  this  industry  on  the  North 
shore.  The  Fraser  Company  has  cut  thirty-one  million 
feet;  Miramichi  Lumber  Company  thirty  million,  and 
various  other  operators  fi'om  seven  to  twenty-three  mil- 
lion. 


J.  0.  Masoji,  manager  of  manufacturing  for  Lauren- 
tide  is  back  at  Grand  Mere  after  a  month's  holiday. 


NEKONEGAN  PULP  MILL  SOLD 

Nckonc-aii  I'lilp  M\\\  at  Old  Town.  Mc. 
was  sold  recently  to  tlie  E.  B.  Drajjer  Company 
of  Bangor,  a  concern  whicli  is  accumulating  much 
valuable  timberland  and  maiuifacturiiig  i)roperty 
through  the  state.  This  mill  was  built  in  1899  and 
mamufactures  groundwood.  It  employs  about  70  iiands, 
has  a  capacity  of  about  40  tons  per  day  and  has  al- 
wavs  been  a  successful  mill. 


DO  YOU  THINK  ABOUT  YOUR  WORK? 

The  year  is  two  months  old. 

You  have  been  in  this  Mill  for  some  time,  and  in 
the  paper  industr.y  perhaps  for  many  years. 

Don't  you  remember  that  time  when  the  thing  was 
not  a  go.  and  you  knew  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  make  it  right? 

Have  you  taken  the  time  to  figure  out  what  the 
cause  of  it  all  was,  how  nuich  could  be  saved  by  doing 
it   another  way,   or  how  much   coidd   be  made,  if — 

Have  you  looked  your  machine  over  to  see  where 
the  weak  spots  are,  and  what  bothers  you  first  when 
you  want  to  increase  your  output? 

What  would  you  do  if  it  were  up  to  you  to  make 
the  change  that  would  make  the  operation  right? 

Would  you  improve  the  present  equipment  or  would 
you  substitute  another  machine  ? 

Here  are  only  a  few  problems  which  are  worth  the 
thought  of  every  man  in  the  industry: — 

(a)  Increase  the  speed  of  the  paper  machines,  and 
still  have  them  operate  "safe": 
(b)  Maintaining  constant  basis  weight : 

(c)  Decrease  steam  consumption  for  drying  jiaper, 
cooking  sulphite,  or  unnecessary  waste : 

(d)  Methods  of  getting  more  heat  contained  in  coal 
into  the  water  of  boiler  for  steam  generation: 

(e)  Increase  the  amount  of  sulphur  reclaimed  from 
digester  relief: 

(f )  Increase  the  yields  of  pulp  per  wood  used : 

(g)  Decrease  the  waste  of  fibre  to  sewer: 
(h)  Improve  quality  of  product : 

(i)    Decrease  in  upkeep  and  repair  costs: 

(j)  Improved  handling  methods. 

Think  them  over,  and  then  answer  these  i|uestions 
to  yourself: — 

Is  the  machine  designed  right  for  work  being  done? 

Is  it  of  heavy  enough  construction  and  made  of 
right  materials? 

Can  anything  be  done  to  decrease  the  upkeep  of  it? 

Can  it  be  fixed  so  that  it  ■will  operate  uniformly 
without  constant   attention? 

If  necessary,  get  the  help  of  the  Engineers,  Service 
or  Efficiency  Departments,  and  find  out  just  what 
your  ideas  would  have  over  those  in  use. 

Then,  make  an  outline  of  your  tiioughts,  and  drop 
it  in  the  Suggestion  Bos 

Do  it  now! 

— H.  J.  B.   in   the  Al.itibi  -Broke  Hustler". 
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British  Trade  News 

(Prom  Our  London  Correspoudtiit.) 

Londou,  20th  April,  1920. 

Maitiy  Canadians  avIio  have  come  in  contact  with 
Sir  John  Tliomas  will  regret  to  hear  of  his  death  at 
tlie  age  of  85  years.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
tlie  British  paper  industry  and  Chairman  of  Tliomas 
and  Green,  whose  mill  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  es- 
timation of  paper  manufacturers.  In  these  days  of 
prohibition  and  dry  countries,  it  is  interesting  to  re- 
cord that  Sir  John  Tliomas  was  an  out-ai.id-out  total 
abstainer  and  was  an  international  advocate  against 
intoxicants.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  religious  ideas, 
particularly  amongst  the  young  people.  The  British 
Paper  ]\Iakers  Association  lose  a  valued  member  and  a 
helpful  worker.  Sir  John  leaves  a  Avife  aud  daughter 
to  mourn  his  loss. 

Lord  Atholstan  on  Paper  Prices. 

Lord  Atholstan,  better  known  as  Sir  Hugh  Graham, 
is  on  a  visit  here  with  his  family.  He  is  making  ar 
rangements  for  the  great  International  Press  Confer 
ence  to  be  held  at  Ottawa  aud  iucidii.itally  several 
luncheons  have  been  given  to  him.  One  of  the  chief 
(juestions,  he  says,  to  be  discussed  at  Ottawa  in  Aug- 
ust at  the  Conference  will  be  paper.  The  price  of 
paper  has  gone  up  leaps  and  bounds  and  then  he  quer 
ied :  "Uo  you  know  that  Canadian  mills  ai'c  now  sel- 
ling to  the  United  States  paper  at  210  American  dollars 
at  present  per  ton?  "  Asked  to  explain  the  cause, 
Lord  Atholstan  gave  his  view  of  the  question  as  fol- 
lows:—  "A  few  American  publishers  have  of  late 
bought  in  the  principal  mills  .m  Canada,  in  some  cases 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  practically  secured 
control  of  these  mills,  attid  they  are  now  after  other 
mills.  It  is  not  only  the  rise  in  wages  which  accounts 
for  the  increase  in  prices.  There  has  been  another 
factor.  The  newspapers  of  the  States  and  Canada  have 
had  15  months — since  the  Armistice,  in  fact — of  the 
most  wonderful  development  in  advertisimg  that  has 
ever  taken  i)lace  in  the  whole  history  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  papers,  in  consequence,  have  increased  and 
increased  in  size  until  the  bulk  of  them  are  only  limited 
by  mechanical  capacity.  The  result  has  been  a  con- 
sumptiou  of  paper  fi-om  15,  20,  and  u])  to  35  per  cent 
over  the  highest  ever  recorded." 

Publishers'  Fortunes. 

Lord  Atholstan  mentioned  also  that  this  demand 
has  enriched  the  great  papers  of  the  larger  cities  be- 
yond computation.  Even  the  owners  of  smaller  jour- 
nals have  made  fortunes.  One  New  York  publisher, 
whom  he  knew  very  well,  was  struggling  a  year  or  so 
ago  to  make  headway.  He  has  now  amassed  a  sum 
of  500,000  dollars.  "It  stands  to  reason,"  wait  on 
Lord  Atholstan,  "that  this  enormous  accession  of 
business  has  enabled  the  newspaper  publishers  to  pay 
almost  any  price  for  paper,  and  as  the  demand  in- 
creased up  went  the  price  of  newsprint.  The  paper 
mills  today  are  making  up  to  30  per  cent  on  capital. 
But  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  situatiui  is  tliat 
the  supply  of  wood  is  within  measurable  distance  of 
extinction.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  very  long  before  ;i 
new  kind  of  material  for  i)ai)ermakiug  will  have  to  lie 
discovered,  or  newspapers  will  be  high  in  price  and  also 
greatly  restricted  in  circulation." 

In  conclusion,  Lord  Atholstan  regreted  that  the 
English  newspapers  and  publishers  did  not  foresee  the 
crisis.  If  tiiey  were  to  take  u])  the  question  now,  he 
remarked,  and  appoint  oiu',  two.  or  three  from  among 


themselves  to  gn  t<j  Canada  to  investigate  the  situ- 
ation, there  is  still  time  for  them  to  do  great  things 
to  save  the  situation  for  British  publishers.  It  Avas 
entirely  a  matter  foi-  i)rivate  dis(!Ussi(.ia. 

The  latter  remarks  of  Lord  Atholstan  bear  out  what 
1  have  written  from  time  to  time  in  the  "Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine."  It  is  only  now  British  publishers 
are  being  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  crisis. 
The  result  is  the  dail.v  and  evening  newspapers  are 
jniblishing  articles  on  high  pulp  prices,  the  cost  of 
paper,  and  warning  the  public  to  look  out  for  a  short- 
age of  paper.  The  i)ul)licity  was  really  given  to  the 
crisis  at  the  Stanley  Cousins  luncheon,  notwithstanding 
that  articles  have  been  quoted  from  the  "Pulp  and 
Pajier  Magazine"  here. 

British  Papermakers'  Wages. 
A  conference  lias  just  conehuleil  its  findings  on  wages 
in  the  paper  trade.  The  Court,  which  was  an  Indus- 
trial one,  states  that  as  regards  the  rates  for  probation- 
ers taking  v\p  skilled  and  semi-skilled  work,  they  ap- 
prove an  agreement  arrived  at  between  the  employers 
aud  Enqjloyees  Federation,  that  after  a  eontitauous 
jn-obation  of  12  months  a  man  should  be  considered 
skilled  ;  also,  that  during  the  period  of  probation  one- 
third  of  the  difference  between  his  previous  rate  and 
tlie  full  rate  of  the  job  to  which  he  was  promoted 
should  be  jiaid  to  the  emphiyee  for  the  first  six  months, 
two  thirds  of  the  difference  after  six  months,  and  the 
full  rate  from  the  end  of  12  nu.iiiths;  further,  that 
the  difference  between  the  rate  paid  to  the  emplo.yee 
promoted  and  the  full  rate  should  be  eipially  divided 
between  the  firm  and  those  (if  any)  supervising  the 
employee  promoted.  The  Court  decided  also  that 
juniors,  both  shift  and  day  workers,  IS  years  of  age 
and  over,  doing  the  work  of  adults  .should  be  paid 
the  adult  wages  of  Is.  Si/od.  per  hour  for  shift  work- 
ers and  Is.  2d.  per  hour  for  day  workers  (roughly 
32  cents  an  hour).  WitJi  regard  to  the  rates  of  em- 
ployees working  on  two  shifts  of  eight  liours  each,  the 
Court  held  that  they  should  be  applicable  to  shift 
workers  and  also  that  the  week  and  overtime  rates 
of  shift  workers  should  begin  after  the  completion  of 
the  normal  Morking  week  for  these  workers,  viz.,  44 
hours. 

Wood  Pulp  Supplies. 
The  Trade  Board  figures  for  March  were  rather  late 
in    being   issued    this   month.      Canada    is   still    out    of 
the  iiulj)  market   here  as  the  folhiwiiig  quantities  will 
show  : — 
Bleached   Clieiiiii-al    (Dry)  March  Tons 

Sweden 204 

^'('■•""ay 1^867 

Germany 12O 

Other  Places ]{)0 

l/nbleached  Chemical    (  Dry  1 

Russia 297 

Sweden n  322 

Norway '[  u'jqq 

(lermany 225 

Other  Places -,0 

(iroundwood  (Moist  > 

Swcdetii 934 

.\orway 31499 

Canada   

Other  Places 

Groundwood  (dry)  was  received  in  March  to  the 
extent  of  .3,414  tons,  as  against  2,728  tons  in  March 
IMllt.  The  total  ([uantitics  of  pnlp  received  in  .Mareh 
were  as  follows  :  — 
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Newfoundland  '  7-000  BRITAIN. 

Other  Places  47,688  90,70r.  ,1-Vom  ()u.M.»mlo..   Correspondent). 

: London,  13th  April,  1920. 

T^oia\  135,340  219,870         The    brief   report   pul)lished   in    last   week's   "Pulp 

Tons  and  Paper  Magrazine"  of  tlie  speeches  at  tiie  luncheon 

Bleached   (Urv) 2,291  given  in  Lcudon  to  Mr.  Stanley  Cousins,  of  the  im- 

Unhleached   '"  .... 26,660  perial   Paper  Mill,  on  the  occasion  of  his  50iii  birth- 

Groundwood  (Moist)   ....    ..    .'    ....     32,433  day,   gave   a   slight   indication   of   the   position   of   af- 

(13j.y) 3,414  fairs  in  newsprint  and  pulp  in  the   United  Kingdom. 

Comparing  the  supplies  with  March  1919  tiiern  is  In  Eiighuid  the  newspapers  are  waidng  uj)  to  tlie  fact 
a  considerable  increase,  64,798  tons  of  all  kiuds,  as  that  there  is  really  a  sliortage  of  pai)cr,  since  the 
against  39  051  in  1919.  speeches    were    pul)lislied,    and    France,    lielgium,    and 

Printing  Paper.  Sweden   are   also   having   something   to   say   on   their 

The  following  figures  show  the*  imports  of  printing  newsprint  resources.  It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  for 
paper  Owing  to  a  recent  classification  newsprint  is  granted  that  the  luncheon  to  Mr.  Stanley  Cousins  lias 
mixed  up  with  writing  paper,  much  to  the  disgust  of     done  a  world  of  good,  becau.se,  the  consumers  of  paper 

paper  men '''*^''^  '^"'^  *'^^"'''  '^^'^'^  opened  and  plain  f.HCts  placed  be- 

Pj.j^jjj  Jany.  March      fore  them  of  the  difficulties  producers  of  paper  and 

cwts.  cwts.      pulps   have  to  face  today. 

Sweden  37,232  42,425  There  is  an  old  adage  which  says  that  great  minds 

Norway  45619  58^376      think  alike  and  it  is  most  remarkai)lc  that  within  the 

Germany  401  7^130     P^^*  six  months  two  great  British  industries,  the  cot- 

Belgium  485  1,753     ton  and  the  paper  producers,  when  they  discovered 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Newfoundland  is  now  supply-  that  raw  materials  were  becoming  scarce  and  dear 
ing  the  British  market  and  that  Germany  is  also  in-  they  turn  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  Domiiiioti 
creasing  supplies.  The  7,000  tons  from  Newfoundland  and  Colonies  and  dependencies  to  .see  it  they  can  in 
was  nearlv  all  newspriut.  Exports  of  the  British  mills  any  way  alleviate  the  situation.  Since  raw  cotton  be- 
also  show  a  distinct  increase  in  March.  Thev  shippe  1  «ame  somewhat  scarce  manufacturers  planked  down 
66  446  cwts.  of  paper  of  all  kinds,  compared  with  the  money  aud  turned  to  Egypt  and  other  places  to 
55'l83  cwts.  in  Februarv  and  39,907  cwts.  in  Januarv.  'lelp  the  future  supply.  Papermakers  are  now  giving 
Summarising  the  position  todav  in  England  i.s— in-  thought  to  the  Dominions  as  sources  of  supply  for  pulps 
creased  imports  of  pulp;  increased  imports  of  paper  m  the  future,  because  they  realise  that  something 
and  increased  exports  of  British  paper  when  compared  must  be  done.  We  have  the  "great  minds  thinking 
with  Februarv  figures  alike"  in  two   prominent   industries  in   Great   Britain 

^__  and   though   some   tangible   steps   have   bect.i   taken   in 

U.  S.  PAPER  DEALERS  CALLED  UP  the  past  to  develop  new  resources  within  the  Empire 

Washiii-rtoii,  April  30.— Print  paiicr  l.rokcis  from  't  seems  strange  today  that  they  did  not  receive  great- 
New  York  and  other  cities  will  be  summoned  before  er  encouragement.  Lord  Burnham  says:  "there  is 
the  Senate  Committee  investigating  the  paper  situa-  every  disposition  in  this  country  to  do  what  they 
tion,  decision  having  been  made  in  an  executive  session  could  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Dominions.  Mr. 
todav  to  subpoena  them.  The  date  of  their  appearance  Stanley  Cousins  says:  "we  must  find  further  markets 
is  indefinite  ^"^^    '"''^    materials."      Men    like    the    late    Mr.    Albert 

Chairman  Reed  said  the  committee  plans  to  go  to  the  Reed,  Mr.  F.  E.  R.  Becker,  the  Harmsworths.  and  a 
bottom  of  the  print  paper  situation  in  an  effort  to  couple  of  others  realised  years  ago  the  vahie  of  the 
find  the  cost  of  production  and  what  profits  are  bein^  Dominions  and  they  left  no  stone  unturned  to  develop 
made  from  the  sale  of  paper,  especiallv  through  brok-  trade  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  other  places 
ers  to  the  small  publishers.  and  the   Mother  Country. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  say  what  should  be  done.  Pulps 

T»rtT>TTT  M>  vAn-PT?  ^^^  wautcd  and  paper    (of  all  kinds)    is  scarce — and 

A  POPULAR  PAPER  pnces  are  up.    Lord  Riddell,  one  of  London's  big  news- 

Solely   for  the   benefit   of   a   friend    in   Toronto   and      paper   owners,   suggests    that    the    time   Juis   come    for 

others  who  occasionally  need  a  story  apropos  of  the      consumers  and  producers  of  paper  to  meet  in  conference 

paper  business,  the  following  is  printed:^  aurl    consider   the    newsprint    and    paper   shortage,    as 

One  morning  one  of  the  children  living  in  the  block      ^^.^jj  jjs  the  question  of  r;iw  materials, 
ran  into  the  corner  drug  store  and  asked  for  a  roll  of  ^  Serious  Situation. 

toilet  paper.  The  druggist  gave  it  to  her  and  as  she  l^j.^i  jn^deU  has  pointed  out  that  the  question  is: 
hurried  out  the  door  without  paying,  he  iiKinired.  "And  ".^ve^.e  ,i,py  going  forward  blindly?"  and  whether  be- 
who  is  that  for?"  She  turned  her  head  and  called  fo,.p  ^^any  months  were  over  consumers  and  paper- 
sweetly,  "For  all  of  us.  makers  would  be  faced  with  such  a  serious  position 

that    they   would   wish   that   they   had   dealt   with    the 

matter  before. 
WHAT  HOLLAND  HAS  TO  SELL  ^^^,.^1  Rurnham  agrees  to  a  crnferenee  and  says  the 

From  the  office  for  foreign  relations  in  Holland  only  way  to  meet  the  present  position  is  to  increa.se 
comes  a  list  of  articles  which  Holland  desires  from  the  supply  and  realize  that  economic  laws  are  justi- 
Canada  or  offers  to  Canada.  Among  the  latter  we  fied  in  the  long  run  and  that  there  is  no  way  of  get- 
note  the  following : — Glass,  glue,  packing  twine,  ting  round  them.  It  remains  to  be  seen  now  what  de- 
paper,  rags,  rope  and  twine,  rubber  goods,  strawboard.  velopments  there  wil  be  era  these  suggestions.  But 
straw'covers,  and  wafer  paper.  one  thing  strikes  the  papermaker  aud  pulp  man  today 
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very  forcibly  and  that  is  the  neglect  in  not  taking  a 
keener  interest  in  the  production  of  Canadian  and 
Newfoundland  pulp  resources  prior  to  the  Avar  and 
making  provision  for  a  "rainy  day". 

I  have  mentioned  in  previous  notes  to  the  "Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine"  that  paper  sold  on 
contract  is  now  5%d.  per  lb.  and  spot  lots  on  the  mar- 
ket— that  is  newsprint — is  much  more  in  price,  6d. 
to  61/2^.  It  is  predicted  that  the  shortage  will  last 
for  so"me  years,  but  the  only  solution  to  meet  the  sup- 
ply, and  it  is  one  tliat  must  be  tackled  at  once — 
and  newspapers  in  England  are  beginning  to  realise  it 
— is  the  establishment  of  pulp  propositions  with  all 
possible  speed. 

For  the  small  provincial  papers  in  the  United  King- 
dom the  position  is  growing  serious.  Sometime  ago 
labor  demands  hit  them  very  hard  and  now  they  are 
paying  extra  for  newsprint  with  no  guarantee  of 
future  supplies.  Many  have  cut  down  their  size,  which 
means  a  loss  of  revenue,  whilst  others  have  closed 
dowti  completely.  About  113  papers  have  increased 
their  selling  price,  but  tlie  economic  situation,  real  or 
aritficial,  cannot  be  entirely  met  by  increasing  the 
price  of  publications.  It  is  regrettable  that  when 
everything  was  in  the  favour  of  the  papermaker  dowii 
to  the  dealer,  and  from  the  pulp  producer  down  to  the 
agent,  the  present  crisis  should  arise  of  the  demand 
exceeding  the  supply. 

The  views  of  a  consumer  of  paper  is  intresting.  One 
stated  the  other  day:  "1  am  not  concerned  at  the  moiu 
ent  with  large  newspapers,  who  no  doubt  could  ride 
out  the  storm,  but  the  facts  of  this  economic  position 
are  too  grim  even  for  the  directors  of  large  news- 
papers. The  position  is  not  only  critical  in  France, 
America,  and  Canada,  but  it  is  critical  here.  The 
war  and  war  measures  prepared  the  way.  New  sources 
for  raw  materials  are  suggested.  But  the  crisis  is 
here.  It  is  not  now  a  matter  of  mere  outlook,  of  wait- 
ing for  trees  to  "grow  and  multiply".  This  is  the 
view  of  a  man  who  passes  along  sul)stat.itial  sums  of 
money  to  papermakers  every  year. 

Swedish  Pulp  and  Paper  Booming. 
There  is  talk  in  London  today  about  Government 
intervention,  what  should  be  done  and  what  should 
not  be  done.  Scandinavian  paper  today  in  London 
is  selling  from  £16  to  £20  above  the  British  prices — 
and  it  is  being  paid  owing  to  the  shortage.  In  con- 
nection with  tliis  quotation  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
Sweden  is  faring.  The  ■'llandclstiding"  reports  a 
heavy  demand  and  high  prices.  Of  wet  ground  wood 
Swedish  mills  sold  to  their  own  paper  mills  60,000  tons 
since  last  July.  The  paper  then  states :  ' '  Neither 
Canada  nor  Finland  is  likelj^  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
English  demand.  America,  where  there  is  a  great 
shortage,  will  absorb  Canada's  production  and  Finland 
will  have  a  surplus  for  export  of  not  more  than  10,- 
000  to  12,000  tons  of  wet  groundwood  and  15,000  to 
20,000  tons  of  dry.  The  present  price  for  wet  ground- 
wood,  f.o.b.  west  coast  is  about  300  to  325  crowns 
(nominally  £16  17s.  to  £18  6s.)  per  ton  and  for  drv 
about  600  crowns   (£33  15s.). 

"The  demand  for  bleached  and  light  bleaching  cel- 
lulose is  very  great.  Mills  have  already  sold  up  to 
80  per  cent  of  their  production  for  the  year  and  for 
the  balance  are  awaiting  better  sell'ng  conditions. 
The  price  of  light  bleaching  sulphite  which  on  January 
20th  was  about  525  crowns  (£29  6d.)  has  since  risen 
to  1,000  crowns  (£56  9s.)  f.o.b.  Gulf  of  Bothnia.     For 


strong  sulphite  the  demand  is  not  quite  so  great,  but 
here  prices  have  nearly  doubled  since  January.  For 
sulphate  prices  are  also  rapidl.y  rising  as  materials  (in 
particular  Glauber  salts  have  risen  for  light-bleaching 
sulphate)  are  dearer  and  the  price  is  700  crowns  (£39 
7s.)    a   ton." 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  paper  in  America  and  Eng- 
land Scandinavians  predict  great  prosperity  for  pulp 
manufacturers.  Today  they  have  a  boom  in-  paper 
as  regards  prices  and  they  can  sell  all  they  can  pro- 
duce. 

In  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  papermakers  are 
looking  out  for  1921  supplies  of  pulp.  At  present  the 
market  is  firm,  bleached  sulphite  still  standing  at  the 
l)rice  of  £60  a  ton.  Things  have  not  developed  here 
so  quickly  as  in  France  and  Belgium.  In  France  the 
National  Bureau  have  resigned  as  they  were  unable 
to  assure  the  regular  publication  of  the  newspapers. 
The  newsjtrint  and  pulp  situation  have  become  critical. 
In  Belgian  regions  all  newspapers  are  advanced  in 
prices,   but  supplies  of  newsprint  are  very  limited. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration  Ei.igland  is  just 
struggling  along  on  the  newsprint  and  other  paper  sup- 
plies and  everything  depends  on  how  the  pulp  men  will 
tackle  the  position. 


FUTURE  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRIES. 

While  there  will  inevitably  be  a  large  development 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
states  and  a  great  increase  on  existing  developments 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  including  particularly  Ore- 
pen,  Washington  and  British  Columbia,  pulpwood 
sui)plies  in  Eastern  Canada  and  the  Eastern  states 
will  always  have  the  material  advantage  of  a  higher 
value,  owing  to  proximity  to  the  great  centres  of  pop- 
ulation, with  consequent  saving  of  freight  rates  upon 
the  manufactured  products. 

Authorities  in  Canada  are  already  becoming  alarmed 
at  the  increasing  difficulty  of  securing,  in  the  eastern 
provinces,  adequate  supplies  of  pulpwood  readily  ac- 
cessible to  existing  developments.  Already  in  too  many 
cases,  i)ulpwoo(l  ])laced  in  the  water  for  driving  does 
not  reach  the  mill  until  the  second  year  of  cutting. 
This  adds  to  the  cost  of  transportation  and  to  loss  by 
sinkage  en  route,  and  is  inevitably  reflected  in  higher 
prices  to  the  consumer. 

Great  areas  of  the  most  accessible  pulpwood  lands 
have  been  so  denuded  by  wasteful  methods  of  logging 
and  by  fire,  that  they  are  now  in  an  absolute  or  re- 
lative condition  of  unproductiveness.  This  is  exactly 
the  reason  why  the  pulpwood  supplies  of  the  eastern 
states  are  so  near  exhaustion  that  many  mills  are 
largely  dependent  upon  imports  from  privately  owned 
timber  lands  'i\  Canada.  This  heavy  exportation  from 
private  lands  in  Canada  of  course  correspondingly  de- 
creases the  supplies  that  would  otherwise  be-  available 
for  manufacture  in  Canadian  mills. 

It  is  obviously  important  to  eastern  Canada  that  its 
great  pulp  and  paper  industries  shall  be  permanent, 
rather  than  transitory,  as  is  proving  to  be  the  case 
in  the  eastern  United  States.  To  accomplish  this  end, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  make  fully  effective  the 
viewpoint  that  the  forest  is  a  crop,  which  can,  with 
proper  care,  be  pi'oduced  time  after  time  upon  the 
same  land.  This  means  the  practice  of  forestry. — 
Clyde  Leavitt. 


Joseph  Ford,  of  J.  Ford  &  Co.,  Portneuf,  has  been  ill 
for  some  time,  but  is  now  on  the  road  to  recoverv. 
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Technical  Section 


NEW  TECHNICAL  SECTION  MEMBER. 

l.fslif  K.  Kciuhill  (.f  ilu-  Al)itihi  Power  and  Papt-r 
Coiiipaiiy.  hixiuois  Fall^.  Ontario,  was  i-eueiitly  cleft- 
I'll  to  full  nu'nibership  in  the  Teehnical  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-2.  Rags  used  in  papermaking.  Henry  Atterbiiry, 
Atterbury  Bros.,  liie.,  Xew  York.  Pai)er.  25,  735-8. 
(191!t).  A  description  of  the  sources,  classification 
and  method  of  assorting  rags  u.sed  iu  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.— A.P.-O. 

A-3.  Papermaking  qualities  of  bagasse.  Bull.  40, 
Hawaiian  Suger  Planters"  Ass.,  .■)1  p.;  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  38,  895a,  (1919);  Paper,  25,  876,  (1920).  Report 
on  the  papermaking  qualities  of  bagasse  by  A.  D.  Little 
Inc.— A.P.-C. 

A-12.  Free  Acid  in  sulphate  of  alumina.  Sindall 
and  Bacon.  Paper  Makers"  Monthly  J.;  Papeterie,  41, 
536-9,  (Nov.  25,  1919).  A  diseu.ssion  of  the  reason  win- 
basic  aluminum  sulphate  is  desirable  for  tub  sizing, 
followed  by  the  description  of  a  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  basicity  or  acidity  of  the  salt. — A.P.-C. 

A-12.  Process  for  the  prevention  of  caking  and 
hardening  of  sulphate  of  alumina  in  storage.  D.K.P. 
Xo.  305.715,  Frantz  Dahl,  Germany.  Cliimie  ci  Indus- 
trie, 2,  810  (July,  1919)-.  The  A1,(S0J;  is  mixed  with 
Xa  or  K  salts  (e.g.,  sulphates  or  chlorides),  immediate- 
ly after  it  is  finshed. — A.P.-C. 

A-14.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  starch  in  paper 
V.  Voorhees  and  Oliver  Kamm.  Paper,  24,  1091-5. 
(191)9;  Papier,  22,  317-21.   (Nov.  1919 ).— A.P.-(^ 

A-14.  The  diseases  of  mildewed  paper..  .Papier.  22, 
305-6,  (Oct,  1919  1.  331-2,  (Nov.  1919).  Keview  of  a 
book,  "Les  Maladies  du  Papier  Pique."  Pierre  See, 
Paris,  1919,  (Doin,  editeur).  The  first  part  deals  M-ith 
the  microscopic  fungi  found  in  paper.  The  .second 
part  deals  with  the  nature  of  the  damage  done  to 
paper  and  proves  that  it  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to 
the  above  described  fungi.  The  third  part  .studies 
the  means  by  which  the  fungi  come  on  the  paper  and 
the  method  of  iireventing  the  damage. 

A-15;  L-5.  Process  for  cellulose  formation,  l"  s. 
Patent  No.  1,  317,306,  Sept.  30.  1919.  Paul  ilinck. 
Hermsdorf  unter  Kynast,  Germany.  Paper,  25,  827- 
8,  (1919.  The  process  consists  in  projecting  cupram- 
mouium  cellulose  solution  into  a  precipitating  bath 
containing  Cu  carbonate  besides  alkali  bydratcs,  tin- 
former  being  produced  in  the  bath  by  the  addition  or 
Cu  hydroxide  and  alkali  carbonate  to  the  bath. — A.P.- 
C. 

A-15.  Colloidal  properties  of  cellulose.  Hydration 
jiroblenis  studied  in  conectioii  with  reactions.  Jessie 
E.  Minor,  Ph.D.,  Ilammersley  Mfg.  Co.,  Garfield.  N. 
•T.  Paper  25,  100-3.  (1919").  Werner's  theory  of 
primary  and  residual  valence,  developed  by  Bragg, 
and  applied  to  colloid-chemistry  by  Langmuir  and  by 
Lewis,  is  briefly  described.  The  hydration  of  cellu- 
lose in  its  different  aspects  is  then  explained  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  theory. — A.P.-C. 

B-2.  "What  Forest  conservation  really  implies.  Dr. 
B.  E.  Fernow.   Ian.   Lnnibcrnian.   Aug.    1.   \'>\'.K   p.   -11. 


.\dvocates  the  adoption  of  foresti-y  methods  in  order 
to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the  forests  of  Canada. 
Emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  puljiwood  industry. 
The  forests  of  eastern  Canada  are  of  particularly  great 
economic  importance.  Extreme  necessity  for  more  in- 
tensive fire  piotection. — C.L. 

B-3.  Forest  production  in  New  Brunswick.  Hon. 
E.  A.  Smith.  Can.  liUniluMinan.  June  1.  1919,  p.  42. 
Permanent  system  of  regulating  settlers"  clearing  fires, 
rules  for  slash  burning,  co-oix-ration  in  fii-e  fighting, 
and  laws  governing  same.- — C.L. 

B-4.  Reducing  heavy  costs  in  logging  operatiooa. 
Can.  Lumberman,  Oct.  1,  1919,  p.  41.  How  the  em- 
ployment of  modern  equipment  eliminates  work  and 
Worry,  sjjeeds  up  production  and  increases  efficiency — 
the  standard  steam  hoist. — C.L. 

B-4.  Growing  activities  of  Bathurst  Lumber  Com- 
pany.     Can.  Lumiierman.  June  1.  1919,  p.  43. — C.L. 

B-4.  Saw-mill  waste  is  really  appalling.  Angus 
McLean.  Can.  Lumberman,  Oct.  15,  1919,  p.  34.  Re- 
view of  an  article  in  which  ^Ir.  McLean  advocates 
greatly  intensified  forest  protection,  reclamation  of 
uni)r()(luctive  forest  lands,  regulation  of  cutting,  with 
a  view  to  elimination  of  woods  waste,  and  utilization 
of  the  vast  anjount  of  material  now  wasted  at  the  mill. 
Discusses  progressive  steps  along  these  lines  already 
taken  in  New  Brunswick.  Advocates  also  the  manu- 
facture of  raw  material  at  home  instead  of  shipping 
it   abroad.— C.L. 

B-4  Timber  exhibit  at  Canadian  National  Exhibi- 
tion, Toronto.  Can.  Lumberman,  Sejit.  15.  1919,  p.  31. 
DcM-rilics  forest  exhibits,  British  Columbia  Forest 
I>rancli.  Canadian  Forestry  Assn.,  Dominion  F^orest 
Products  Laboratories,  and  individual  lumber  and 
indp  companies. — C.L. 

B.-4.  How  some  mills  dispose  of  waste  material. 
Can.  Lumberman,  Sept.  15.  1919.  p.  37.  Means  adojjted 
by  woodworking  plants  to  convert  refuse  to  the  best 
po.ssible  u.se.  Practical  outlets  that  the  future  may 
develop  in  this  line.  Aside  from  use  of  millwood  as 
fuel,  utilization  depends  largely  upon  the  development 
of  local   markets. — C.L. 

B-9.  Should  pulpwood  embargo  be  extended?  ('an. 
Lumberman.  Aug.  15.  19l!».  j).  29.  Ifefers  to  agita- 
tion in  favor  of  shutting  off  the  export  of  pulpwood, 
even  from  freehold  lands,  to  the  I'nited  States.  Much 
opposition  has  developed  in  Canada,  aside  from  the 
probability  that  the  United  States  Government  might 
retaliate  by  placing  an  embargo  on  anthracite  coal  or 
othei'wise.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons why  Canadian  timber  should  be  manufactured 
in  Canada  instead  of  being  exported  in  a  raw  state. — 
C.L. 

B-9.  Making  national  survey  of  Canada's  timber. 
•Fames  White.  Deputy  Head,  Commission  of  Conserva- 
tion, Can.  Lumberman.  Jul\"  1.  p.  34.  Discusses  the 
survej'  of  the  forest  resources  of  Ontario  upon  which 
the  Commission  of  Construction  is  now  engaged,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  R.  D.  Craig.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Lands  and  F'orests  has  been 
secured,  and  timber  owners  are  also  co-opei-ating  quite 
generally.     See  also  issue  for  July  15,  p.  35. — C.L. 
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B-7.  The  Governmeut  and  the  forest.  <  >.  M.  Butler, 
Paper,  25,  6514,  (1919).  A  discussion  of  the  necessitv 
of  taking  proper  care  of  forest  wealth,  followed  by  a 
(lesoription  of  the  U.  S.  r)e)tartmeiit '.s  system  of  opera- 
tiuj;'  its  forests. — A.P.-(\ 

B-7.  A  co-operative  national  forest  policy.  W.  R. 
P>rown.  Paper,  25,  706-7,  il919i.  As  Tnaber  raising- 
is  a  long  time  investment  at  small  return,  it  should 
jiroperly  be  undertaken  mainly  by  tlie  federal  and  state 
governments  and  by  nuuiicipalities,  preferably  hy 
leasing  rather  than  buying  the  land.  -A. P. -G. 

B-9.  How  the  timber  limits  of  Ontario  are  held. 
Can.  Lumberman,  Sept.  1.  1919,  p.  .^7.  Evolution  in 
the  methods  of  disposing  of  lieeuses:  the  various  spe- 
cies of  woods  found  in  the  jirovinee  niul  their  wide 
distribution. — CL. 

B-9.  How  long  will  the  timber  of  Canada  last?  K. 
(i.  Lewis,  Dominion  Forestry  Branch,  Can.  Lumber- 
num,  Oct.  1, 1919,  p.  43.  Emphasizes  our  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  the  forest  resources  of  Canada :  discusses  es- 
timates already  made  for  the  several  provinces.  If 
jiroper  measures  of  protection  and  reproduction  are 
undertaken,  there  is  little  danger  of  famine.  Im 
[)roved  methods  of  utilization  urged. — C.L. 

B-9.  What  vast  spruce  forest  mean  to  Quebec. 
Edward  Beck.  C!an.  Lumberman,  June  1,  1919.  p.  41. 
Classification  of  Crown  lands,  reforestation,  jirovincia! 
I'eveuues,   pulp   and   jiaper   industry. — C.L. 

B-9.  Survey  of  British  Columbia  Forest.  Can. 
Lund)erman,  June  1,  1919,  p.  46.  Review  of  report  by 
II.  X.  Whitford  and  R.  D.  ('raig,  published  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation.  Of  species  suitable  for  pulp- 
wood  there  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  250,000,- 
000  cords  in  tlie  province. — C.L. 

C-5;  D-3;  E-3;  F-5.  Pulp  output  reduced  by  long- 
storage.  Paper,  26,  15,  (1920).  Storing  greatly  re- 
duces the  yield  of  pulp  obtainable  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  wood,  without  any  compensating  reduction  in 
ojierating  expenses.  The  loss  may  be  as  high  as  25  per 
cent  on  wood  stored  for  2-3  years. — A.P.-C. 

K-7.  Green's  viscosimeter  for  paper  stuff.  United 
States  patent  Xo.  1,321,736.  Arthur  H.  Green,  Erie, 
Pa.  Paper,  25,  746-8.  (1919).  A  rotatablc  body,  wliicli 
is  preferably  formed  witli  blades  or  wings,  which  has 
no  effect  in  propelling  the  stock,  is  submerged  in  the 
l)aper  stock,  where  it  is  rotated  at  a  uniform  rate  of 
si)eed  by  a  suitable  motor.  Tlie  measurement  of  the 
power  required  to  produce  the  uniform  rotation  and 
the  variation  of  such  power  accurately  determine  the 
viscosity  of  the  stock.  The  same  result  may  be  ob- 
tained bj'  applying  to  the  rotor  a  uniform  amount  of 
jjower  and  measuring  the  rotations  of  tlie  rotor. — A. 
P.-C. 

K-18.  Ribber  cardboard.  Vv.  patent  Xo.  496,317. 
Sept.  16,  1918.  Cartonneries  de  Gondai-dennes,  Fran- 
ce. Papeterie,  41,  384  (Dec.  10.  1919).  By  the  use  of 
a  grooved  felt,  or  similar  means,  a  ribbed  cardboard 
is  obtained  which  is  stronger  than  a  plain  cardboard 
of  the  same  weight  and  sanu'  avei'age  thickness. — A. 
P.-C. 

K-23.  Treatment  of  paper. ..Eng.  patent  No.  120,- 
353,  II.  J.  Hickman  and  W.  H.  (ioulding,  England.  Chi- 
mie  &  Industrie,  2,  1078,  (Sept.  1910).  The  paper  or 
fal)rie  used  to  cover  jars  containing  jireserved  or 
canned  fruit  or  vegetables  is  treated  with  a  mixture 
of  resin,  beeswax  and  tallow  to  which  has  been  added 
clove  extract  and  a  solution  of  carmine  The  coated 
fabric  is  adhesive  when  hot. — A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Waterproof  paper..  .Eng.  patent  No.  121,318, 
.1.    T.    ('roll,    Scotland.     Chimie    &    Industrie,   2,    1226, 


(Oct.  1919).  Ou  leaving  the  machine  the  paper  is  pass 
ed  through  a  bath  of  wax  or  other  waterproofing  sidi- 
stauce,  and  thence  between  cylinders,  and  finally  in  a 
drier  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  ventilatorsi 
or  of  compressed  air.— A.P.-C. 

L-5.  Cellulose  mucilage.  Cart  G.  Schwalbe  and  E. 
Becker.  Zcitzsrh.  angcw.  Chem..  32,  265-9,  (1919);  J. 
Sop.  Chem.  liul,  38,  S.j9a,  (1919tl:  Paper,  25,  875, 
(1920).  Cellulose  mucilage  was  ):)repare(l  by  different 
met'.'.ods  from  soda  cellulose,  sulfite  cellulose,  and 
parchment  jiaper  cellulose  and  the  water,  ash,  copper 
value,  liydrated  copper  value,  and  pentosans  in  the 
products  were  determined.  Mechanical  division  pro- 
duces mucilage,  the  copper  and  liydrated  copper  val- 
ues lieiug  increased.  Treatment  with  acids  prior  to 
mechanical  treatment  accelerates  the  formation  of 
mucilage  which  appears  to  depend  on  the  formation 
of  hydrolytic  decomposition  products  (cellulose  dex- 
trius),  having  a  higher  paper  value  than  cellulose. 
Mitseherlich  cellulose  for  parchment  paper  almost  in- 
variably has  a  high  copper  number.  Pentosans  are 
not  materially  attacked  by  the  mechanical  treatment, 
but  in  the  disiutegraton  with  acids  a  portion  of  the 
soluble  pentosans  is  degraded  and  dissolved.  The 
formation  of  mueilage  is  considerably  reduced  by  boil- 
ing or  steaming  the  cellulose  for  a  long  time. — A.P.-C. 

L-7.  Wetspun  woodpulp  thread.  E.  0.  Rasser,  Pa- 
pierfab.,  17,  55-6,  (1919)  ;  Chimie  &  Industrie,  2,  1225, 
(Oct.  1919).  For  the  manufacture  of  spun  woodpulp 
thread,  the  choice  of  the  wood  is  very  important ;  trees 
growing  on  the  south  slope  of  a  mountain  are  not  as 
good  as  those  growing  on  the  north  slope.  Swedish 
pulp  is  superior  to  the  German  pulp,  the  fabrics  made 
with  the  former  shrinking  less  on  washing.  During 
the  preparation  of  the  pulp  it  is  important  to  avoid 
cutting  the  fibres  across  the  length.  The  wood  should 
be  cut  in  shavings,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  a 
pencil-sharpener.  The  author  considers  the  proper 
method  of  working  would  be  to  isolate  the  fibres  suffi- 
ciently long  to  enable  them  to  be  spun  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  others.  At  the  present  time  the  possibili- 
ties of  parallelizing  wood  fibres  wet,  so  as  to  obtain 
directly  a  continuous  thread,  are  (1)  the  .suspended 
pulp  can  be  spun  under  pressure  in  the  same  wa.y  as 
artificial  silk;  (2)  the  rotation  of  stock  of  very  low 
consistency  in  closed  vessels  parallelizes  the  fibres. 
This  process  will  be  covered  by  patents,  as  will  also 
the  manufacture  of  a  woodpidp  wadding  which  can  be 
woven  dry. — A.P.-C. 

N-5.  Ptilverized  coal.  II.  Fernaiul  Po.itte.  Papier, 
22,  329-30,  (Nov.  1919).  To  obtain  a  high  efficiency 
the  system  must  be  flexible,  i.e.,  respond  quickly  to 
ehanges.  In  many  eases  it  is  important  to  be  able  to 
regulate  the  flame  so  as  to  maintain  a  given  condition 
e.g.,  a  reducing  or  oxidizing  flame.  Producer  gas  pos- 
sesses the  disadvantages  of  loss  of  heat  in  transferring 
from  the  producer  to  the  furnace  (unless  regenerators 
are  used)  and  of  containing  the  smoke  producing  part 
of  the  coal.  Pulverized  coal  has  a  very  high  rate  of 
combustion  resulting  in  a  high  flame  temperature  and 
high  efficiency.  By  proper  control  of  the  coal  and  air 
feeds  complete  combustion  is  easily  obtained.  The 
air  sho"uld  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  coal  at  a  low 
pressure,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  obtain  a  i-ich  mix- 
ture, a  high  air  pressure  resulting  in  a  poor  mixture  and 
lengthening  the  flame  thereby  requirins'  a  longer  com- 
bustion chamber  and  also  causing  much  more  wear  on 
the  latter  owing  to  the  high  speed  of  the  gases  and  of 
the  particles  of  fused  ash. — A.P.-C. 
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Mr.  Alex.  Buntin,  of  the  Buntin  Reid  Company,  paper 
dealers,  Toronto,  is  back  at  his  desk  after  a  couple 
of  weeks  spent  at  Atlantic  City,  following  a  few  days 
of  hospital  treatment.  His  many  friends  are  pleas- 
ed to  know  that  he  has  been  greatly  benefitted  by  the 
rest  and  change. 

An  office  has  been  opened  at  81  Victoria  Street,  To- 
ronto, by  Mr.  R.  A.  Rawsthorn,  who  is  the  Canadian 
rejiresontatives  of  Middows  iirothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  i)aper 
and  general  merchants,  import  and  export,  of  London, 
Eng.  The  companj-  also  liave  branches  in  Montreal, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  America. 

Mr.  John  K.  Diggs,  representing  the  Albermarle 
Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  lias  been 
calling  on  the  Canadian  paper  trade  men  in  Toronto, 
Montreal  and  other  cities. 

According  to  advices  reveived  in  Toronto,  the  Red 
River  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  of  Norwood,  Man.,  are  now 
installing  a  paper  machine  equipjied  with  twelve  dry- 
ers as  well  as  two  beaters,  one  Jordan  engine  and  a 
stack  calender.  Withjn  the  next  few  months  the  com- 
pany expect  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  bogus  wrap- 
ping paper  entirely  from  old  paper  stock..  The  Red 
River  Paper  Company  are  the  first  industj'.y  of  the 
kind  in  the  prairie  provinces  and  will  provide  a  ready 
market  for  the  waste  paper  of  Winnipeg  and  other 
western  cities. 

In  accordance  with  an  order  just  issued  at  Osgoode 
Hall,  Toronto,  the  Modern  Paper  Box  Company,  of 
Guelph,  Ont.,  is  to  be  wound  up,  the  a.ssets  of  the  com- 
pany are  placed  at  $93,000  and  the  liabilities  at  $110,- 
000. 

Work  on  the  erection  of  a  sixty-foot  addition  to  the 
machine  room  of  the  Khdeith  Paper  Mills,  St.  Catha- 
rines, has  been  commenced.  W.  J.  Trimble,  of  To- 
ronto, has  the  contract  and  the  expenditure  will  be 
about  $40,000.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
add  several  more  dryers  to  the  large  paper  machine, 
which  is  96  inches  wide.  The  plant  is  very  biisy  turn- 
ing out  its  product  and  the  improvements,  when  com- 
pleted, will  add  greatly  to  the  capacity  of  the  Kin- 
leith  Company. 

Richard  Brown,  formerly  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Brown  Brothers,  stationers,  Toronto,  left  an  estate 
valued  at  $543,626.  A  number  of  Methodist  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country  benefited  considerably, 
the  deceased  having  been  a  prominent  member  of  the 
denomination. 

Rev.  R.  Douglas  Eraser,  D.D.,  Editor  and  Manager 
of  the  Presbyterian  publications,  has  decided  to  retire 
from  the  position,  after  twenty-two  years  service.  Dr. 
Eraser  was  founder  of  the  church  publications,  which 
include  Sunday  School  supplies  and  periodicals. 

An  official  church  weekly  paper,  to  be  published  in 
the  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  will  be  one 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  special  committee  to  the 
Assembly  on  the  subject  of  co-ordination  of  church 
officialdom. 

J.  Brittle  who  conducted  a  waste  paper  business  in 
Woodstock,  Out.,  has  disposed  of  his  business  to  the 
National  Metal  and  Waste  Company,  Limited,  in  the 


same  city.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brittle  have  gone  to  England, 
where  they  will  reside  in  future. 

To  conduct  a  newspaper  and  general  publi.sbing 
business,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  and  head 
office  at  Kainy  River,  the  Rainy  River  Record  Publish- 
ing Company,  Limited,  has  been  granted  Ontario  in- 
corporation. 

The  Canadian  Child  Publishing  Company,  Limited, 
has  been  granted  incorporation  by  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment, with  power  to  carry  on  a  general  printing 
and  publishing  business.  The  capital  is  fixed  at  $40,- 
000  and  the  head  office  is  in  Toronto. 

In  the  opinion  of  E.  R.  Hyland,  of  the  Thompson  & 
Ilyland  Company,  who  has  just  returned  to  Toronto 
from  a  trip  to  New  York,  newsprint  does  not  appear 
to  l)e  so  short  in  the  Anifrican  metroixilis  as  is  some- 
times represented.  iMr.  Ilyland  points  to  the  fact 
that  a  recent  Sunday  edition  of  one  of  the  New  York 
Papers  contained  252  pages  and  added  that  some  of 
the  publishers  are  sending  out  trucks  to  gather  up 
paper  from  the  mills  for  miles  around  the  city  for 
delivery  to  the  city  newspaper  offices. 

A  .young  man,  well-known  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
trade,  has  been  elected  Honorary  President  of  the 
Young  Men's  Club  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Howell. 

A  break  in  Lock  17  of  the  Wetland  Canal  necessitat- 
ed the  closing  down  for  a  week  of  all  the  paper  mills  at 
Thorold,  Merritton  and  St.  Catherines,  which  draw 
their  power  from  the  canal.  The  tie-up  was  consider- 
ed unfortunate  in  these  days  of  under-production  but 
the  mills  took  advantage  of  it  to  give  their  plants  a 
good  over-hauling. 

The  80  X  90-foot  extension  of  the  Georgetown  plant 
of  the  Provincial  Paper  Company,  which  is  to  be  used 
as  a  finishing  room  for  coated  stock,  is  now  in  use. 
Three  trimmers  are  in  use  in  the  room,  which  is  two 
stories  high.  The  new  color  department  is  also  com- 
pleted and  as  soon  as  several  color  tanks  are  delivered 
the  department  will  be  in  operation.  The  mill  is  still 
several  weeks  behind  with  its  orders  and  two  shifts 
have  been  working  continuously  for  several  months 
past  in  order  to  catch  up  with  orders. 

The  Montro.se  mill  at  Thorold  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Company  will  soon  have  its  new  store  room  in 
operation.  It  will  be  used  for  the  storage  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  the  structure  is  136  x  50  feet,  the  material 
being  brick  and  concrete. 

P.  Westbye  gave  a  very  interesting  address  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  at  Peterborough  of  the  Peterborough 
branch  of  the  Engineering  Institute,  the  subject  being 
"The  histoiw  of  paper  making."  The  address  had  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  history  and  development  of  the 
industry  in  Canada  and  it  was  made  doubly  interest- 
ing by  the  use  of  several  rolls  of  films  loaned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  One  of  the  views  was  that  of 
centrifugal  screens  which  are  manufactured  by  the 
William  Hamilton  Co.,  of  Peterborough,  and  patented 
by  Mr.  Westbye. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Nicholson,  of  the  Kimberly-Clarke  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  was  a  business  visitor  to  Toronto  this 
week. 
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NEWSPAPER  SUSPENDS 

St.  Catherines,  May  2. — The  Evening  Jonrnal  .sus- 
pended publication  yesterday  because  of  the  steadily 
increasing  cost  of  material  and  advancement  in  wages. 
The  newspaper  was  established  in  1859. 


SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  DESERTS  CANADA 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Philadelphia,  for 
j-ears  a  popular  nickel  magazine  with  Canadian  read- 
ers, will  no  longer  be  seen  in  the  Dominion,  for  on  ac- 
count of  paper  shortage  all  supplies  to  Canada,  save 
those  to  present  subscribers,  cease  May  1.  The  ban 
will  continue  until  there  is  an  improvement  in  the 
paper  supply,  and  as  existing  subscriptions  run  out 
they  will  not  be  renewed.  The  Post  will  not  be  obtain- 
able after  today  on  news  stands  or  in  book  stoi'es 
throughout  the  Dominion. 


GRACE  &  CO.'S  GROWTH  SHOWN  IN  PICTURES 

The  annual  fictional  number  of  "The  Grace  Log," 
the  monthly  magazine  of  the  well  known  trading  com- 
pany W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  is  distinctively  interesting 
and  attractive.  By  123  pages  of  beautifully  litho- 
graphed photographs  and  sketches  the  number  most 
delightfully  carries  out  its  aim  of  showing  "by  pic- 
tures the  world-wide  interests  of  the  Company"  during 
its  60    years. 

Many  interesting  glimpses  are  given  of  the  varied 
resources  and  activities  of  the  company  in  the  26 
countries  where  thej'  control  interests  in  the  157 
branches  of  their  great  industry.  One  turns  from  an 
interior  view  of  the  leather  and  paper  section  in  the 
home  office  in  New  York  to  an  excellent  picture  of 
sugar  factories  in  Peru — from  a  photograph  of  the 
Gi'ace  office  staff  in  Yokohama,  to  the  likeness  of  the 
representative  of  the  House  in  Africa — tlieuce  to  a 
lumber  yard  in  Coquimbo  or  to  a  building  containing 
the  Grace  offices  in  Vladivostock. 

Illustrations  of  transportation  facilities  in  the 
various  countries  have  a  special  interest  and  variety, 
for  these  range  from  the  splendid  Grace  steamships 
to  the  ox-cart  of  Costa-Rica  and  the  camels  of  the 
Andes.  All  are  agencies  in  carrying  on  the  great  work 
of  the  famous  House  of  the  business  world. 

Since,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  an  immense  quantity 
of  paper  and  paper  material  i.s  handled  by  the  Grace 
Co.,  this  pictured  story  of  the  company's  activities 
has  a  special  interest  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 


MORE  PULP,  LESS  WOOD,  EXPORTED. 

A  sidelight  on  the  pulpwond  controversy  which  is 
agitating  Washington  is  furnished  by  the  CanacUau 
trade  returns  for  February  which  show  that  the  ex- 
ports of  pulpwood  from  Canada  to  the  United  States 
during  that  month  were  reduced  to  52,351  cords,  val- 
ued at  $539,429,  or  considerable  less  than  ctie  half 
the  quantity  exported  in  Februray  1919  which  amount- 
ed to  145,747  cords  valued  at  $1,411,100. 

Exports  of  pulpwood  have  been  gradually  diminish- 
ing for  many  months,  the  total  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  amounting  to  790,- 
828  cords,  valued  at  $7,956,819,  against  1,449,117 
cords,  valued  at  $13,978,457  for  the  corresponding  per- 
iod of  1919,  aud  943,646  cords,  valued  at  $7,778,750 
in  1918. 

Pulp  and  paper  exjxjrts  for  the  month,  show  an  in- 
crease of  $2,226,054  over  Febi-iiary  1919.  being  made 
up   as  follows : 


FEBRUARY                                1919  1920 

Paper  and  mfrs.  of $5,031,624  .$6,304,388 

Pulp,   cliem.   prep 1,916,828  2,615,156 

Pulp    mech.    ground 217,421  472,383 

Total $7,165,873        $9,391,927 

The  paper  exports  for  February,  1920,  included  1,- 
266,653  ewts.  of  newsprint,  valued  at  $5,290,398;  34,- 
884  ewts.  of  kraft  wrapping  paper,  valued  at  .$306,- 
393  and  paper  boards  to  the  value  of  $405,410. 

Pulp  and  paper  exports  for  the  first  eleven  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  amounted  in  value  to  $92,968,105, 
a  gain  of  $18,398,985  over  1919  and  of  .$37,013,337  over 
1918,  made  up  as  folloM's : 

Eleven  months  1918  1919  1920 

Paper  &  mfrs.  of  $32,844,643     $42,130,787     $56,022,212 
Pul].,  chcm.  prep.     17,323,731       28,184,972       29,124,782 
"  mech.  ground      5,886,394        4,253,361        7,82l[lll 

Total  $55,954,768     $74,569,120    $92,968,105 


CANADA'S    STAKE    IN    PULPWOOD    INDUSTRY 

Ottawa.— From  April,  1914  to  August,  1919  Cana- 
dian pulp  and  paper  companies  florted  a  total  of  $40,- 
of  752,876  various  forms  of  securities.  Of  this  amount, 
$1,199,876  onl  was  placed  in  Great  Britain;  $17,800,000 
was  placed  in  the  United  States,  and  $20,753,000  in 
Canada.  Of  the  balance  of  $1,000,000  which  is  uncer- 
tain, probably  about  $800,000  was  placed  in  the  States 
and  $200,000  in  Canada.  The  $20,00,000  placed  in  Can- 
ada was  floated  sub.sequent  to  November,  1917,  the 
period  during  which  Canada  absorged  three  great 
Victory  loans. 

The  "Census  of  Industry"  gives  the  total  invest- 
ment in  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Canada  in  1917  as 
$186,787,405,  being  an  increa.se  of  $53,050,602,  or  39.6 
P'^r  cent  over  1915.  The  investment  is  now  more  than 
^240,000,000. 

These  figures  reveal  that  the  investment  in  our  pulp 
and  paper  industry  is  very  large  and  that  it  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Indeed,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  man- 
ufacture of  pulp  and  paper  is  one  of  our  "key"  indus- 
tries. We  must  always  import  many  commodities  from 
foreign  nations  and  these  must  be  paid  for  with  our 
own  exports.  Every  industry  which  produces  a  large 
surplus  for  export  is  vital  to  the  nation's  welfare. 


ROYAL  SECURITIES  ENTERS  AMERICAN  FIELD 

A  direct  reflection  of  the  growing  attractiveness  of 
Canada  and  Canadian  securities  as  an  investment  field 
for  American  capital  is  the  announccnent  by  Royal 
Securities  Corporation  of  the  opening  of  a  New  York 
Office.  To  conform  with  the  requirements  of  New 
York  State  laws,  the  new  Branch  has  i)een  incorporat- 
ed under  the  name  of  Agency  of  Royal  Securities  Cor- 
jKiration  ( Canada)  Limited.  Its  offices  are  located  at 
165  Broadway  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Oliver 
E.  Hurd.  The  extension  of  the  facilities  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  include  the  American  as  well  as  the  Cana- 
dian and  British  markets  will  tap  additional  capital 
for  the  development  of  Canadian  public  utility  and 
industrial  enterprise,  in  the  financing  of  which  the 
Corporation  is  a  leading  factor. 


PRICE  OF  PEELED  PULPWOOD 

An  advertisement  in  the  Ilartland,  N.  B.,  Observer 
ilTcrs  $14.50  on  the  car  for  spruce  and  firs,  and  $9 
i  coi-d  of  po|)lar.    Tei-ms,  casli  when  loaded. 
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SUCCESS  OF  SAFETY  WORK  DUE  TO  FOREMAN. 

Soiiu'  valuitlilc  sutrfTOstioiis  will  lio  fnimd  in  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  tlie  annual  report  of  the  iSecretary- 
Engineer  of  the  Ontario  Pnli)  and  Paper  Makers" 
SatVty    Association.      Mr.    Costi^'an    said: 

'I'lie  safely  niovcmciit  is  liascd  on  tlic  co.o|>cration 
of  the  manaficiiicni.  forcin.Mi  and  employees.  It  is  m 
llie  interest  of  ail.  mo.I  IIh'  duties  nf  cadi  can  he  clearly 
ontl>ied. 

An  efficient  Safety  (M-ganization  starts  at  the  top. 
The  management  must  do  its  p'art  not  only  by  a  show 
of  interest,  hut  an  active  interest  in  giving  effect  to 
reasonable  suggestions  involving  the  safeguarding  of 
phvsical  hazards,  sanitary  conditions,  lighting,  plant 
iioiisekeeping,  etc.  A  safety  organization  to  get  any- 
where must  he  hacked  hy  enthusiasm  on  the  i)art  of 
the  management.  If  this  is  the  ease  it  is  not  long 
till  everv  foreman  and  employee  realizes  that  the  Com- 
pany is"  in  dead  earnest  in  its  efforts  to  make  the 
plant  safe. 

The  duties  of  the  Superintcudent  are  in  effect  the 
same  as  the  management,  but  coming  in  direct  touch 
with  all  foremen,  his  enthusiasm  is  communicated  to 
his  assistants  and  brings  about  whole-hearted  and  in- 
telligent co-operatnon.  Where  the  Superintendent  is 
not  enthusiastic.  Safety,  if  thought  of  at  all.  is  treated 
as  a  side  issue,  whereas  it  should  be  considered  of  as 
vital  importance  as  any  other  operating  departmeiit. 
Only  when  the  above  is  the  case  will  production  benefit 
to  the  full  from  the  Safety  organization. 

The  duties  of  tlie  members  of  Plant  Committees  is 
all  embracing,  in  that  the  spread  of  interest  through- 
out the  wliole  plant  depends  on  how  they  conduct 
themselves  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  ordinary  duties 
of  their  employment."  The  members  of  Committees 
should  be  examples  to  their  fellow-employees,  ready 
and  willing  to  give  a  word  of  warning  or  advice  to 
new  men.  keei)ing  their  eyes  open  to  detect  unsafe 
practices,  dangerous  places,  defective  lighting,  ex- 
posed electric  wires,  etc..  and  make  suggestions  for  the 
(•(u-rection  thereof,  encouraging  other  emph)yces  to 
make  suggestions  and  doing  everything  possible  to  es- 
tablish a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  employment  among 
their  fellow  employees.  It  is  fatal  to  the  success  of 
the  movement  to  have  men  acting  on  Committees  who 
themselves  take  the  very  chances  Tlie\  wain  others 
to   avoid. 

Foremen,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  form  the  arcii 
in  the  whole  structure.  There  is  no  (dass  of  men  in 
the  mill  who  can  more  quickly  or  more  effci-tually 
damn  Safety  work  than  the  foreman  if  their  sympath- 
ies have  not  been  aroused  and  their  interest  secured. 
The  foreman  is  the  man  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  men.  he  knows  all  the  physical  hazards  of  the 
work  upon  which  his  men  are  engaged ;  therefore,  it 
follows  that  a  foreman  who  is  interested  in  Safety 
and  is  persistent  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  accidents  will 
have  few  accidents.  The  foreman  should  feel  that  \i 
one  of  his  men  is  injured  b\  a  preventable  accident, 
he  is  to  a  certain  extent  responsible,  or  if  he  knows 
that  employees  under  his  charge  are  indulging  in 
practices  which  involve  risk  to  themselves  or  others, 
he  should  eliminate  such  practices,  as  otherwise  he  is 
morally  responsible  for  any  accident  that  may  result 
therefrom.  If  all  the  interests  I  mentioned  could  be 
brought  to  act  in  is.iison,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  have  a  successful  "\o  Accident"  week,  month  or 
even  year  in  any  luilp  and  paper  mill  in  Ontario. 


NUT  TREES 

(New  York  Times) 
"Why  white  pine,"  is  the  question  vehemently  asked 
in  behalf  of  the  Nut  Growers'  Associations  both  the 
national  one  and  the  northern,  as  a  result  of  a  little 
exploitation  given  in  this  column  the  other  day  to  the 
plans  antl  projjosals  of  the  Massachusetts  foresters. 
The  latter  want  to  turn  into  pine  woods  several  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  Massachusetts  land  iniw  pro- 
ducing nothing,  or  onl.v  "weed  tre/'s. "  aiul  they  figure 
out  that  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  there  would  be  a 
clear  profit  of  several  hundred  dollars  for  each  acre. 
To  the  enthusiastic  believers  in  the  possibilities  of  nut 
trees,  the  slow  growing  pine,  with  only  inedible  cones 
for  fruit,  has  few  charms,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  make  out  a  better  showing  for  the  objects  of 
their  own  admiration  and  hope. 

There  is  a  good  to  be  said  for  nut  trees  as  against  trees 
of  other  kinds.  It  is  Hot  necessary  to  go  as  far  as  do 
some  of  the  growers,  or  would-be  groAvei-s,  of  nut  trees, 
for  they  insist  that  humanity  make  the  stupidest  of  all 
its  many  mistakes  when  it  turned  to  the  cereals  for 
food — that  witli  vastly  less  labor  nut  trees  would  have 
supplied  us  not  only  with  the  starcli  supplied  by  the 
grains,  but  would  have  made  eating  not  the  near-neces- 
sity it  is  now,  but  a  mere  pleasant  change  of  diet  for 
those  who  like  a  diversity. 

The  case  is  hardly  as  simple  as  that,  for  the  few  peo- 
ple who  depend  largely  on  trees  for  food,  while  they 
certainly  escape  a  lot  of  hard  work,  never  have  done 
much  of  value  with  the  leisure  thus  M-on.  and  have 
been,  as  a  rule,  pretty  poor  specimens.  Most  of  them 
live  on  South  Sea  Islands  or  oases  in  African  deserts, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  eat  what  they  can 
get  rather  than  what  thev  like  or  what  is  good  for  them. 


TECHNICAL  QUESTIONS. 

(From  La  Papeterie.) 

Quest.  8.  Can  a  very  white  twine  be  obtained 
without   cooking? 

Ans.  This  can  be  obtained  provided  the  beating 
is  done  very  carefully.  This  should  last  3-4  hrs..  ac- 
companied "by  washing  during  the  whole  operation. 
After  beating,  the  pulp  should  be  thickened  and 
treated  with  caustic  soda,  after  which  it  is  washed 
on  a  washing  drum.  Finally,  it  should  be  treated 
with  bleaching  powder  for  2i/o-3  hrs..  and  again  wash- 
ed. 

500  kilos  of  rags  require  6  kilos  of  caustic  soda  and 
20  kilos  of  bleaching  jjowder.— A.P.-C. 

Quest.  9.  In  the  mill  where  I  am  machine  tender 
it  often  happens  that  pure  chemical  pulp  is  not  suf- 
ficiently hydrated.  In  spite  of  my  putting  in  all  the 
size,  the  sheet  is  already  drained  when  it  reaches  the 
fir.s't  suction  box:  it  becomes  "fuzzy"  at  the  couch 
rolls:  and  then  breaks.  Could  somebody  help  me  out 
of  the   difficulty? 

Ans.  The  best  way  is  to  use  a  draining  roll.  The 
paper  may  perhaps  be  finer  than  need  be;  but  that 
is  better  than  turning  out  nothing  but  lirokc.— A.P.-C. 

Imports  of  wood  pulp  by  the  United  States  in  1919 
amounted  to  567,872  tons,  valued  at  $37,048,381  and 
other  pulp  making  materials  were  worth  $7,184,555. 
Most  of  the  pulp  came  from  Canada,  besides  1,047,249 
cords  of  pulp  wood  worth,  $10,458,753.  This  in  turn 
declined  bv  322,778  cords  and  .$2,903,813  as  compared 
with  1918.  "while  pulp  gained  51.614  ton";  and  .$.5..57].- 
206. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto.  May  1. —  Willi  piic-.'s  c-li;iii<;inji'  ovt-r  uig-lil 
and  with  the  buyci-s  of  paper  not  knowing-  today  what 
they  are  going-  to  i)ay  toniorrow  for  tlieir  shipments, 
witli  tlie  stocks  low  and  shipments  deeidedly  l)aek- 
ward,  the  condition  of  the  Canadian  paper  trade  genei-- 
ally  is  far  from  satisfact(n-y.  e.xcept  in  the  sense  that 
the  industry  is  tremendously  i)rosperous  financially. 
But  the  trade  as  a  whole  would  gladly  sacrifice  a 
little  of  the  prosperity  if  business  would  return  to 
fairly  normal  conditions  again,  a  consummation  that 
can  hardly  be  looked  for  until  the  prevailing  under- 
production is  overtaken  and  tiie  present  great  demand 
slackens.  Market  lists  at  the  present  time,  for  most 
lines  of  paper,  are  t.iot  a  very  illuminating  guide.  As 
one  leading  paper  man  put  it,  "we  have  one  price  to- 
da.v  and  another  tomorrow  and  a  number  of  lines  are 
off  the  nuirket  altogether — so  how  can  we  quote 
j)rices. "'  The  same  man  was  in  New  York  the  other 
day  and  was  offered  1")  cents  a  i)ound  for  carload  lots 
of  newsprint  which  order  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
fill  if  he  could.  It  is  kuown  that  some  spot  lots  of 
(.'anadian  newsprint  have  been  sold  at  12V2''-  Other 
lines  are  soaring  in  syrajiathy  with  the  ever-increasing 
pi-ice  for  both  meclianical  and  ciiemical  pul]).  Ground- 
wood  iiul]i  is  now  (pioted  at  from  $100  to  -$110  a  ton 
and  bleached  suljiliite  has  soared  to  the  .$200  mark 
in  some  instances,  although  arout.id  $150  ap])eai-s  to  be 
the  ruling  figure.  Easy  bleaching  sulphite  is  selling 
at  from  $110  to  $120  and  the  top  price  for  sulphate 
is  $115  a  ton.  Enquiries  are  coming  into  the  Can- 
adian mills  from  all  quarters  and  foreign  bu.vers  are 
ready  to  i)ay  almost  any  price  for  pulp  and  offeis 
have  been  made  of  late  of  twelve  cents  a  pound  and 
more  for  spot  lots  of  bleached  sulphite. 

All  these  sky-high  jjrices  for  raw  material  have  been 
having  their  effect  on  the  finisheil  |)ai)er  g(jods  in 
the  form  of  frequent  advances  on  several  lines.  There 
has  been  another  advance  of  a  cent  on  Manilas  and 
fibres  and  the  followiug  prices  now  ])revail  in  carload 
lots  to  jobbers:  gre.v  browns  and  white  wra])  8c.:  "B  " 
Manila,  «V4C. :  No."  1  Manila,  lO.-.:  fibre  10c.  With 
toilet  and  tissue  plants  from  tiirec  to  six  months  in 
arrears  in  the  matter  of  (kliveries  anotiier  inci'ease 
has  just  gone  into  effect  on  tf)ilet  paper.   The  l)asic  dis- 


rount  on  one  case  lots  and  less  has  been  ciiangcd  from 
•')()  and  5  to  25  per  cent  and  other  and  larger  q\iantity 
quotations  in  proportion.  The  new  price  list  advises 
that  to  all  wholesalers  and  jobbers,  as  well  as  whole- 
sale grocers  in  10-case  sorting-up  lots  in  one  shiinnent, 
the  25  ca.se  diseomit  is  allowed  in  addition  to  1li(>  dis- 
count applying  on  less  than  three  cah-e  lots.  Ship- 
ments of  not  less  than  50  case  lots  may  i)e  fax'ored  in 
proportion  to  car  lots,  buyers  direct  to  their  consumers 
at  the  car  discount.  On  such  shipments,  if  nuide  to 
an  f.o.b.  ])oint,  carload  rate  of  freight  only  will  i)e 
e()uali/,ed   on   the  basis  of  carload  rates  of  freight. 

Kraft,  both  glazed  and  unglazed,  is  a  .scarce  arti<de 
of  paper  merchandize  and  orders  sent  to  the  mills  for 
the  former,  are  meeting  with  no  concrete  response. 
From  lie.  to  12c.  is  the  prevailing  price  for  the  com- 
modity ami  the  product  is  being  doled  out  on  a  ration- 
ing basis  and  as  careful.\'  as  the  quartermaster  handed 
out  the  i-ations  during  an  advance  on  the  western 
front.  Kraft  pulp  is  very  firm  aud  the  i-uling  figures 
are  from  $125  to  IHO  per  ton.  Thei-e  is  a  shortage  in 
vegetable  pai-cbmcnt  and  owing  to  the  increased  cost 
and  the  shortage  of  raw  material,  (juc  firm  dealing  in 
that  commodit,\'  luis  withdrawn  its  price  list  and  all 
the  book  and  wi'iting  paper  mills  are  quoting  at  prices 
jjrevailing  at  time  of  shii)ment.  In  justificati(.M  for 
this  it  is  jjointed  out  that  no  other  course  is  available 
owing  to  the  way  that  quotations  for  i)ulp,  paper  stock, 
rage,  etc.,  are  on  the  upward  grade  all  the  time.  Ad- 
vices of  advances  are  received  nearly  every  day  and 
shii)ments  are  )iiost  uncertain  owing  to  sliortage  of  cars, 
scarcity  of  su|)i)lies  and  other  causes.  Some  of  the 
pcpi-r  mills  are  sold  up  to  Septend)er  next,  even  if  no 
more  orders  wei-e  booked.  O.-ae  of  the  leading  station- 
cry  manufai'luring  firms  in  Toronto  placed  an  order 
foi-  i-crtain  lines  of  ])ai)ei'  as  far  back  as  September 
last  an  is  still  looking  for  the  stock. 

Some  (if  llic  mills  making  vai'ious  lines  have  in 
the  past  been  able  to  turn  out  considerabl.v  uku'c 
qiiatiitities  than  required  in  the  way  of  cover  ])apers, 
bristols.  tag  Manilas,  etc.,  but  there  are  no  stocks  of 
any  dimensions  on  hand  at  the  present  time. 

The  shortage  of  skilled  helj)  is  handicajiping  the 
box  board  mainifacturer  and  the  number  of  manu- 
facturing  firms   r-c(piiring   containers   for  their  goods, 
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.ho  are  in«talli.ag  their  own  box-makH.K  plants    ,s  ui-  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

cre-isin.'        Several  of  the  large  chocolate  works  and  New  \  ork,  May  1— While  tlie  daily  n-wspapers  con- 

lextilel'irms  liave  now  box  making  plants  as  i)art  of  tinue   to  report   the  railroad  strike  as  a   thing  of  the 

fheir  re"uln-  business  and  thev,  in  common  with  the  past,  with  shipping  conditions  steadily  improving,  as 

r..K„ln-''box  mikino-  factories  are  complaining   of  the  a  matter  of  fact  the  freight  situation  is  very  neariy  as 

difficultv   witl,   whtch  box  board   is  secured.  bad  a.s  it  has  been  at  any  time  durniv-  the  past  several 

"              •  weeks.     Shijnnents   ot    i)aper    rroin    mill    centres   have 

Pulp  Prices.  increased  but   slightly  and   the  local   market   is  high 

F.O.B.  Mill,  and  dry  of  available  stocks  of  every  kind  of  paper. 

d;]^()()  00  t,,  .■t;l  10.01)  .Jobbers  have   practically  nothing  to  offer  their  cu.s- 

Grouiulwood  pulp  _ $82  50  to  $90.00  toniers  and  are  finding  it  extremely  difficult   to  .se- 

Sulphite,  news  grade *i  10  00  to  $120  00  euro  consignments  from  mills.     The  chief  factor  in  the 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching ^ImO^OO  to  $150^00  railroad  situation  now  is  the  car  shortage.     With  roads 

Sulphite  bleachea $110  00  to  $11''i.00  in  various  parts  of  the  country  congested  with  freight, 

Sulphate the  movement  of  cars  to  destinations  is  very  .slow,  and 

Paper.  present  prospects  are  that  it  will  require  a  month  or 

(These  prices,  for  the  most  part,  must  be  considered  m,,,.,.    f^.  matters  to  become  anywhere  near  iiorinal. 

as  nominal,   the   situation    in    many   lines   being   quite  J.ocally  demand  for  paper  of  all  varieties  is  of  an 

abnormal.)                                                                            io  excited  character.     Dealers"  stocks  are  near  to  a  vaii- 

xBook  papers   (carload),  No.  1 ^^^-  ishiiig  point  and  joblicrs  arc  finding  it  next  to  impos- 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots)  No.  1 13/2C  ^j),i^.  ^^  j'jn  ^l^^,  ^vants  of  customers,  who  are  in  turn 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  2 l^*^  anxiously  seeking  in  numerous  directions  for  available 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  2 12y2C  sup])lies.     Spot  lots  of  paper  are  fetching  premiums  in 

Ledgers 17c  up  nearly   every   sale.     In    fact,    buyers    are    overlooking 

Sulphite  bonds 15V2*'  questions  of  jiricc   and   are   meeting  any  figure  when 

Lieht  tinted  bonds 16y2C  successful  in  locating  unsold  stocks  of  ])aper.     Under 

Difrk   tinted  bonds ^^^  ''"'  circumstances,  it  is  next  to  impossible  lo  get  any- 

,,      •,     ijj                          •t8.2.>  thing  like  an  accurate  line  on   market  values.  Quota- 

w'i   te'  wrani)            $8.00  tions  are  very  irregular  and  dealers  and  mill  agents 

W -t'    trs  No    2  (MF)                       13y2C  themselves  frankly   say   they   arc   not    aware   of  Avhat 

WritingNo.'l  (S.C.)'.. ■■..■■.  .'■..' j^^'f^  ^x-;""'  P'-»^e«  «'-.^- "  „     "          '     ,    ^.         .     ^       ^    .^ 

Coated  book  and  lit  ho,  No.  1 fl4-50  1  he  hearings  ,n  Washington  betore  the  Senate  Manu- 

r,  "     ,   ,      ,          ,   ,;n,^    Tsjn    "^                                   $13.50  tacturers  subc^ommittee  in  the  newsprint  investigatuui 

Coated  book  and  litno,  inc.  ^ •  '  '   I, .,  -,r  ,i  ■           i    i          ■     ■            •  -i  i       i-e  \         ^t            i    . 

Coated  book  and  litho,  colored $14.75  his  week  have  had  no  visible  ettect  on  the  marked. 

p  •"  -  n  •     •    ■                                         $8.00  Demand  IS  ot  1  uUy  as  ln-oad  proportions  as  heretofore 

t"'i'^"\    ^'^^^    ^ $10.00  iiiid   s])ot   lots   of   ncwsin-int    are   commanding  just    as 

at' "-"i      V      1 $10.00  lii.iih.   if  not  higher,   prices.     Actual  sales  of  news   in 

Manila,  i  o          '      ■      '    \''{      '                                 $140  standard  rolls  have  been  recorded  at    1.J.50  cents  i)er 

Tissues  (unbleached  sulplute) . .   .  .   .  -   •  •   ■  ■   •  •   -^^^-^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^.^  ,^^^.^  ^^^^^^  vumoy>i  of  16  cents  having 

Fag  Manila .$11.00  liccn  paid.     The  testimony  of  witnesses  at  the  hear 

I'nglazcd  kratt jfill.OO  '"?^  ''^  the  national- capital  have  emphasized  one  iin- 

Glazcd  kratt    . Wl  (;.'>  to  $''  00  l">rtaiit  point  and  that  is  that  consumers  of  newsprint 

Tissues,  bleaclied $1.2.')  'i''^'^'  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  real  reason 

Tissues,  cap $1  10  td  $1.30  ^ov  the  present  paper  situation  is  that  consumption  is 

Tissues.  Manila ^_^  I,,,,  g|-eatly  in  excess  of  the  current  production.     Prn- 

Xatnial  greaseprt)nl _^^^  niinent   publishers  from  various  parts  of  the  couutrv 

Bleached  grease  proof  ^. ^^^  were  loud  in  their  praises,  or  at  least  in  their  defences 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment -^  •  ^^j.  „,.„.j.pi.i„,  manufacturers,  saying  that  no  blame  for 

Hleacbcd  white  glass.tie •    y    ■•    •■•■/,!  the    prevailing   tight    condition    of    the    paper   market 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints ,n"''-'      r  tent  ''""'*'  possiblv  be  attached  to  manufacturers. 

Paper  bags,  Manila    (discount  i    -U— o_  pei^  teu^  ,|,j^^  market  for  book  papers  is  strong  to  an  extreme. 

Paper  bags  (krafti   .. on_r, '^  ,■  cent  l-'O^'al  publishers,  whose  stocks  have  been  depleted  dur- 

('onfectioner.\- bags,  white -       -M  in<r  the  railroad  tie  up  and  Avho  are  prevented  from 

Straw  board -ksVoO  '''^'''P'^"'iig   shipments   of  sufficient   size   to   cover  their 

Chipboard *Qfi"'  "''''t'"^-  ai"^'  '"  quite  a  few  eases  hauling  supplies  from 

Vat  lined  eliii)  l)oar<l ioq  oi)  '"'H^  by  auto  trucks.     In  other  cases,  they  are  having 

Killed  wood  board toi-  ■>-  eonsignments  sliippeil  to  nearby  towns  where  they  are 

News  l)oard iini Tiii  miloading  the   paper  from   freight  cars  and   trucking 

Manila  lined  folding  board,  chii)  baek fjit  ''    '"'°   '^^^  ^^^^'     ^'^  '""^"^'^   **  ^^^  shortage   of     book 

Pulp  folding  board $ll-5.  papers  that  several  magazines  have  been   obliged  to 

Jute  board.  No.  '-^ *S>i 00  lombine  tAvo  or  more  of  their  issues  into  one  or  more 

White  patent  coated  board $14.). 00  ,,f   their   regular    issues.     Prices   on    book    papers    are 

Grey  folding  board $12().00  very  irregular  and  are  mainly  nominal.     Jobbers  have 

_ — . — - —  little  or  nothing  to  offer  as  about  the  only  shipments 

*The  Government  price  of  4  cents  for  newsprint  rolls  arriving  are  contract  supplies. 

.1.1  carloads  to  Canadian  purchasers  is  general  to  July  Available  stocks  of  wrapping  and  tissue  pajiers  are 

1st.       Other  sales  are  much  higher,  when  paper  is  to  at    a   minimum   also.     Dealers   fortunate   enough     to 

be  had.  have  some  supply  still  on  hand  are    doling  out  these 

xThese  prices  are  for  nKoliinc  finish  suiicrcalcnder  papers  to  regular  customers  so  as  to  cover  as  much 

one-half  cent  higher.  ground  as  possible,  and  outside  buyers  are  binding  it 
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m>xt  to  impossible  to  gel  paper.  Tlie  fme  paper  situ- 
ation is  similar  to  that  for  other  grades.  Only  very 
limited  suiiiilies  are  olitainalile  on  the  spot  and  liiit 
occasional  consignments  are  lieiiig  received  ffoin  nulls. 
Prices  in  every  instance  are  mainly  nominal. 

A  fnrther  advaiH'c  has  occurred  in  hoard  prices.  Plain 
chip  hoard  has  sold  at  as  high  as  H^IU.".  per  ton  and  News 
hoard  at  $11"),  and  rumors  in  the  trade  are  to  the  el'- 
fect  that  higher  prices  liave  heen  realized.  Most  of 
the  hoard  now  coining  into  this  market  's  heing  hauled 
in  from  nearhy  mills  by  auto  trucks,  and  there  is  no 
where  near  enough  to  go  around. 

(iROUXl)  WOOD— Demand  for  iiiechaincal  wood- 
l)ulp  is  of  an  excited  character  anil  Imycrs  arc  meeting 
almost  any  price  asked  when  finding  ^|)ot  tonnages 
available.  "  Prices  are  principally  nominal  owing  to 
the  fact  that  few  offerings  are  being  made  in  the  oi)en 
market,  and  while  $110  a  ton  is  the  highest  figure  ae- 
tuallv  reported  paid,  there  are  reports  heard  of  trans- 
actions at  even  higer  levels.,  (iriiiders  in  common  are 
sold  u])  for  some  time  and  have  little  or  nothing  in  the 
wav  of  iH-omi)t  shipments  to  dispose  of.  In  some  cases 
it  is  said  producers  are  borrowing  inilp  from  eaeh  other 
in  order  to  fill  contract  eommitments,  whieh  condi- 
tion aptly  indicates  the  dire  shortage  of  unsold  pulp. 
Xewsi)rint  and  l)oard  manufacturers  and  other  con- 
>umers  are  actively  in  the  market  as  buyers  ami  arc 
eagerly  snatching  u])  every  parcel  of  L'round  wood  to 
be^hail  while  jiaying  scant  heed  to  the  jirices  asked. 

CHE.MICAL  PULP— Illustrative  of  the  heavy  con- 
sumption of  chemical  woodpulp  at  present,  the  month- 
ly review  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  ilarch 
,  shows  that  despite  an  increase  in  y)roductioii  of  ehem- 
ical  pulps  in  that  month  of  api)roxiiuately  4(,0()0  net 
tons  in  excess  of  the  output  in  March  of  last  year  and 
of  about  LS.OOO  tons  above  the  averasre  for  the  past 
three  years,  stocks  on  hand  at  domestic  pulp  mills  at 
the  end  of  March  were  but  36,242  net  tons,  a  decrease 
of  moi-e  than  ir),000  tons  from  the  holdings  ef  mills 
on  the  same  date  a  year  ago  and  compared  with  aver 
age  stocks  of  46,().")2  tons  for  the  i)ast  three-year 
period.  The.se  figures  go  to  prove  that  current  con- 
sumption of  pulp  is  running  well  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
duction, which  accounts  for  the  pointed  demand  now 
prevalent  and  the  high  prices  ruling. 

There  are  very  few  lots  of  chemical  piili)  cither  for 
spot  or  future  delivery  offered  at  (U'esent.  ^laiiu 
facturers  are  mostly  sold  up  for  several  months  and 
are  keeping  out  of  view  as  sellers,  being  indisposd  to 
enter  into  t"ommitments  further  ahead.  Prices  in 
consequence  are  mainly  nominal,  and  })remiuins  are 
being  paid  for  prompt  shipments.  Only  occasional 
shipments  of  foreign  pulp  are  arriving  and  such  lots 
as  are  being  received  are  practically  all  sold  to  arrive. 
Prices  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  give  no  indica- 
tion of  receding  and  are  generally  so  far  beyond  a 
parity  with  values  ruling  here  that  imi)orters  and  con- 
sumers alike  are  little  given  to  buy. 

RAGS — The  rag  market  maintains  its  ei|uilibriuin 
although  business  continues  to  be  seriously  hamiiered 
and  curtailed  by  mifaviu-able  shipping  conditions. 
Mills  are  iuquiring  freely  enough  for  supplies  and  a))- 
liear  to  be  in  need  of  rags,  yet  they  are  mostly  holding 
off  in  placing  orders,  becau.se  they  know  full  well 
that  stock  cannot  be  delivered  under  prevailing  cir- 
cumstances. Dealers  nevertheless  are  holding  sup- 
plies with  firmness  are  seen  to  be  imhued  with  the  be- 
lief that  when  transportation  avenues  open  up  milU 
will   come  actively    into  the   market   to   bn\    and   that 


values  will  undergo  enhancement.  A  bearish  factor 
is  the  heavy  an-ivals  of  foreign  papermaking  rags  re- 
cently the  great  bulk  of  which  is  tied  up  here  owing 
to  the  inability  of  importers  to  effect  shipments  to 
mills.  Whether  or  not  the  accumulation  of  stocks  of 
both  domestic  and  foreign  rags  will  result  in  a  decline 
in  prices  is  a  iiuestion  at  the  moment,  and  viewing  the 
matter  from  all  angles,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  toss 
II))  one  way  or  the  other. 

PAPER  STOCK— Business  of  moderate  vr.lume  is 
|)assiiig  in  old  ])apers  notwithstanding  the  many  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  the  way  of  shippers  in  moving  suj)- 
plies  toward  consuming  mills.  A  good  part  of  the 
local  production  of  stock  is  being  hauled  by  auto  trucks 
to  nearby  board  mills,  and  there  is  evidently  a  suffi- 
ciently large  movement  to  sustain  prices,  as  quotations 
are  firm  Avith  such  changes  as  have  occurred  being 
generally  in  an  uj.ward  direction.  Hard  white  shav- 
ings of  No.  1  quality  have  sold  at  6.50  to  6.75  cents  a 
poinid  f.o.b.  New  York  and  No.  1  soft  whites  at  5.50 
cents.  Old  magazines  are  readily  fetching  between 
3.30  and  3.50  cents  at  shipping  points,  while  folded 
newspapers  are  selling  at  1.75  to  1.85  cents  f.o.b.  New 
York  and  No.  1  mixed  papers  at  1.50  to  1.60  cents. 
Kraft  papers  are  (juotably  steady  and  old  No.  1  kraft 
has  sold  at  3.50  i;ents  New  York.  White  blank  news 
rules  firm  at  a  (pn)tational  range  of  4  to  4.25  cents 
per  pound. 

OLl>BAG(ilN(i  AND  ROPE— Prices  on  old  rope  are 
maintained  with  No.  1  Manila  quoted  at  8.75  to  9  cents 
a  ]30uiid  at  shipping  points.  There  is  a  tendency  for 
prices  to  sag,  yet  dealers  as  a  rule  are  refusing  to  ac- 
cept orc^ers  at  lower  levels  ])resumably  becau.se  most 
of  them  have  quite  a  volume  of  unfilled  mill  orders 
booked.  Old  bagging  is  in  slight  demand  and  No.  1 
scrap  is  freely  offered  at  aroiint  3.25  cents  at  ship- 
ping points. 


DECENNIAL  CELEBRATION  FOR  THE  U.  S. 
FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORATORY 

Madison   Association    of    Commerce  and   Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratory  Plan  Big  Celebration 
in  Honor  of  Laboratory's  Tenth 
Anniversary 

Madison.  Wis. — Preliminary  arrangements  are  well 
under  way  for  a  big  get-together  at  Madison  during 
the  latter  part  of  June  to  celebrate  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  opening  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 
It  is  expected  that  a  large  gathering  of  representa- 
tives from  the  various  industries  interested  in  the 
laboratory's  work  will  be  ]irescnt.  and  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  for  recreation  as  well  as  for  becoming 
more  familiar  with  the  extent  and  significance  of  the 
laboratory's  activities.  Present  plans  call  for  a  two- 
day  meeting,  with  addresses  by  men  of  national  re- 
putation in  science  and  industry,  a  banquet,  tours  of 
inspection  through  the  laboratory,  informal  discus- 
sions, and  various  forms  of  entertainment.  Detailed 
arrangpinenls  will  be  announced  later. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  is  a  branch  o'  the 
Fniteil  States  Forest  Service,  established  in  1910  In 
co-operation  with  the  University  of  Wisc(uisiu.  and  is 
a  consolidation  of  a  number  of  testing  laboratories 
and  other  units  of  the  Forest  Service  which  had  been 
located  at  various  points  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  is  engaged  principally  in  industrial  research  on 
problems  connected  with  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
forest  products,  including  besi<les  Imnber.  ])osts,  poles. 
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TRADE-MARK- 
SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

—ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost    Ground   Wood   Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices! 

WOOD  cS)    PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Telephone:  Murrav  Hill  424ti-47 
■•     ■     "    2170 
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ties,  and  similar  products,  pulp  and  paper,  naval  stores, 
hardwood  and  softwood  distillation  products,  and 
other  eheniieals  and  phyrinaceuticals.  At  tlie  in-es-'ni 
time  the  laboratory  employs  about  200  people  and 
occupies  five  buildings  in  whole  or  in  part 


TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  COMMISSION  OF  CON- 

SERVATION  OF  CANADA,   OTTAWA,   1919. 

Pp.  278. 

The  Commission  of  Conservation  of  Canada  is  a 
purely  investigative  and  advisory  body,  having  no  ex- 
ecutive or  administrative  functions  whatever.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  Commission  was  an  nut- 
come  of  the  great  conservation  movement  headed  by 
President  Roosevelt,  which,  brought  about  the  confer- 
ence of  Governors  at  Washington  in  1909,  and  was 
followed  by  the  North  American  conference  shortly 
after.  It  was  the  report  of  the  Canadian  delegato^ 
to  this  international  conference  that  determined  ilic 
Government  of  Canada  to  establi.sh  a  Commission  of 
Conservation.  This  Commission  has  persisted,  though 
the  National  Conservation  Commission  of  the  Ignited 
States  fell  by  the  wayside. 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Commission  com- 
prises the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting'  held  at 
Ottawa,  February  17,  1919,  and  embraces,  for  the  most 
part,  review  of  developments  along  conservation  lines 
during  1918,  with  recommendations.  The  discussions 
cover  such  subjects  as  water-power,  housing,  town- 
planning,  public  health,  agriculture,  fu?!  supplies,  and 
forestry. 

The  report  is  unusually  rich  in  forestry  material,  con- 
taining reports  by  Clyde  Leavitt.  Chief  Forester  of  the 
Commission,  Dr.  C.  D.  Howe,  in  charge  of  forest  re- 
search, and  R.  I).  Craig,  in  charge  of  the  investigation 
of  forest  resources,  on  the  Commission's  forestry  staff. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Forests,  by  Mr. 
Leavitt,  embraces  a  review  of  the  forestry  situation 
during  the  previous  year,  with  recommendations  for 
future  action.  The  situation  for  each  province  is  re- 
viewed separately,  as  also  with  respect  to  the  Dominion 
Government.  Very  material  progress  has  taken  place, 
notwithstanding  war  conditions,  but  only  a  beginning 
has  yet  been  made  toward  the  actual  practice  of 
forestry.  The  ownership  by  the  Dominion  and  provin- 
cial governments  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  non-agri- 
cultural timber  land  throughout  Canada  renders  the 
situation  very  much  more  favorable  for  future  forestr\- 
practice  than  is  the  case  in  the  TTnited  States,  taken 
as  a  whole. 

Dr.  Howe  presents  a  preliminary  report  on  the  Que- 


bec forest  regeneration  survey,  winch  is  being  carried 
on  in  that  province  under  a  ])]aii  of  co-operation  be 
tween  the  Commission  of  Conservntiim  and  the  Lau 
rentide  Company  and  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company.  In  addition  to  studies  of  regeneration, 
volume  and  growth  of  pulpwood  species,  permanent 
sample  plots  have  been  established,  upon  which  de- 
tailed observations  will  be  taken  perif)dically  through- 
out a  long  period  of  time.  Collaboration  is  also  es-_ 
tablished  with  the  Dominiiui  Kntoinological  Branch, 
under  which  Dr.  .1.  M.  Swaine  is  making  investigations 
of  forest  insects,  with  special  reference  to  the  balsam 
(or  spruce)  budworm,  which  has  caused  enormous 
damage  in  the  pulpwood  forests  of  eastern  Canada, 
the  damage  to  the  balsam  being  much  greater  than  to 
the  spruce. 

Dr.  Howe  contributes  also  a  second  paper  entitled 
■ll.iw  Shall  We  Make  Our  Forests  Safe  for  Trees?" 
In  this  are  discussed  losses  from  fire,  insects  and 
disease,  and  the  effect  of  present  method  of  conduct- 
ing logging  operations,  in  the  gradual  or  rapid  con- 
version of  the  mixed  softwood-hardwood  forests  into 
hardwood  forests. 

Mr.  Craig's  contribution  to  the  report  comprises  a 
review  of  aeroplane  lumber  production  in  Britisli 
Columbia.  During  the  latter  portion  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Craig's  services  were  loaned  by  the  Commission  of 
Conservation  to  the  Imperial  Ministry  of  Munitions, 
in  order  that  he  might  take  charge  of  the  inspection 
of  aeroplane  lumber  purchased  in  British  Columbia 
for  the  British  Government,  through  the  Imperial  Mii- 
nitions  Board.  ^Ia.ior  Austin  C.  Taylor  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Aeronautical  Supplies 
by  the  Board,  his  assistant  being  H.  R.  .MacMillan, 
formerly  Chief  Forester  of  the  British  Columbia 
Forest  Branch,  but  who,  more  recently,  has  gou"  into 
the  export  timber  business  with  headquarters  at  Van- 
couver. Mr.  Craig's  report  summarizes  the  import- 
ant contribution  made  by  the  forests  of  British  Colum- 
bia toward  winning  the  war.  through  the  furnishing 
of  large  quantities  of  Sitka  spruce  and  Douglas  fir 
for  aeroplane  manufacture.— C.  L. 


GERMAN  NEWSPRINT  COST 

jjonduii.  .Ma.\  :!.  -  Tii  ■  I  )aily  .Mail'^  Merlin  corres- 
pondent sa\  s  news]3rint  in  'lermaiiy  today  is  eighteen 
times   its  pre-war  cost. 

The  (icrman  Xewsi)ai)er  Proprietors'  Association 
meets  in  Dresden  this  week  to  consider  the  silnation. 
It  is  held  that  the  ])ublic  cannot  be  asked  to  pay  more 
for  papers. 
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The  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  aud  Paper  Company  pro- 
pose erecting  a  large  addition  to  tlieir  iilant,  aud.  it 
is  reported,  will  spend  a  million  dollars.  Machinery 
will  be  purchased  in  Enp-land  during  the  coniint;' 
summer. 


IS  THE  DAY  LONG  ? 

To-day  there  is  much  agitation  for  a  six  hour  day. 
as  a  step  toward  a  shorter  day.  Is  the  day  now  too 
long?  We  will  get  less  work  done  in  six  hours  than  in 
eight.  We  will  make  fewer  goods.  Is  the  world  over- 
supplied?  Have  wc  more  food,  mf>re  clothes,  more 
houses,  more  of  the  good  things  of  life  than  we  can  en- 
joy? Not  just  ourselves,  but  everybody  in  the  Avholc 
world?  If  not,  would  the  limiting  of  production  makr 
the  world  happier?  Does  limited  production  enricli 
us?    or  anybody? 

What  is  keeping  up  the  price  of  AvooUens  today  ? 
One  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  world,  on  this 
subject  saj's  that  there  is  more  than  wool  enough  in 
the  world,  but  that  through  short  hours,  strikes,  and  in- 
adequate machinehy  and  methods,  there  will,  for  several 
years  be  a  shortage  of  woollen  clothing.  This  short- 
age means  that  many  people  will  go  cold  through  the 
winters.  If  we  have  any  imagination,  any  real  under- 
standing of  Christian  brotherhood,  we  are  not:- willing 
that  other  people  should  go  cold  and  naked,  so  that  we 
may  have  a  little  more  ease. 

Is  leisure  our  goal?  Would  we  really  like  to  live  in 
that  South  Sea  Island,  where  the  native  is  said  to  lie 
on  the  ground  and  the  bread  fruit  drops  into  his 
mouth?  What  good  is  leisure  to  us  unless  we  have 
something  definite  to  do  with  it?  It  is  the  silver  talent 
entrusted  to  us  which  we  may  wrap  up  in  a  napkin 
and  bury  in  idleness,  and  we  all  remember  what  hap- 
pened ;  because  it  was  not  used,  even  that  little  M-hich 
there  was,  was  taken  away.  Leisure  is  a  sweet  that 
soon  cloys.  Literest  is  the  pass-word  to  happiness. 
The  day  is  long  if  dull,  but  very  short  if  interesting. 
How  can  we  make  it  interesting?  Putting  zeal  and 
effort  into  it  is  one  way.  Putting  faith  into  it.  another. 
Zeal  and  faith,  based  on  knowledge. 

The  man  who  thorougmly  knows  his  craft  or  his 
business  finds  all  sorts  of  interesting  things  in  it.  He 
perceives  the  romance  which  runs  through  every 
great  business  like  a  scarlet  thread.  He  feels  himself 
one  of  a  great  body  of  men,  reaching  back  with  great 
traditions,  looking  forward  into  a  vast  future,  render- 
ing a  service  to  their  fellowmen,  and  in  all  justice,  tak- 
ing their  reward.  Knowing  his  work,  he  is  sure  of  him- 
sel,   with   a  self  confidence  based   on   definite   methods 


and  policies.  He  keeps  himself  fit,  not  only  in  his 
bodily  health,  but  in  that  health  of  the  mind  and  heart 
that  reflect  themselves  in  hope  and  courage,  faith  and 
joy.  He  makes  his  decisions  on  a  basis  of  all  the  facts 
obtainable,  and  then  his  decisions  stand ;  he  does  not 
waver.  He  does  not  back  and  fill.  He  faces  his  work 
and  gets  through  it,  and  the  next  day  brings  fresh 
work,  and  not  old  '"hangovers."  And  each  day  seems 
very  short. 

And  when  he  gets  to  the  City  where  there  is  No 
Night,  it  will  not  seem  an  endless  eternity,  bu.t  al- 
ways a  vivid,  vital  Now,  a  continuing  moment  of  joy. 

Is  the  day  long?  That  is  as  we  make  it. — The  Ca- 
ravel. 


"HIS  WORSHIP"  PREACHES  SAFETY. 

His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Toronto,  T.  L.  Church, 
has  addressed  the  following  letter  to  pupils  of  the 
schools  of  the  Dominion.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  letters  from  prominent  Mayors  addressed  to  school 
children. 

Maycn-'s  Office,  Toronto. 
To  the  Children  of  the  Schools, 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Dear  Children: 

May  I  ask  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents and  fires?  Children  can  do  nnicli.  Get  the 
habit  of  care  and  watchfulness  when  crossing  road- 
ways.    Never  play  with  lighted  matches. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  one  of  you  by  accidental 
death.  You  will  be  men  and  women  in  the  future, 
and  the  country  needs  every  one  of  j^ou  to  make  Can- 
ada a  greater  and  more  populous  country  and  to  keep 
it  in  the  proud  position  it  occupies  in  the  world  to-day. 
Your  sincere  friend, 

T.  L.  Church. 


THE  BEST  REMEDY. 


Increasing  wages  without  augmenting  production 
sends  up  prices  and  leaves  real  wages  unimproved. 
Sweeping  aside  the  camouflage  of  price?  expressed  iu 
currency  in  the  higher  cost  of  living  really  means  that 
we  must  now  put  forth  greater  effort  and  work  hard- 
er to  obtain  the  same  relative  resuit,?.  There  is  uo 
cure  for  it  but  economy  and  in(5reased  production. 

Let  us  face  this  blunt  truth  bravely  and  apply  our- 
selves patiejitly  to  work  and  to  save.  These  ai-e  the 
only  remedies  that  will  have  the  desired  effect. — Ex. 
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••A  PAT  CHANCE." 

Editors  are  not  supposed  to  use  slang,  that  is,  if 
they  happen  to  be  connected  -with  magazines  that  have 
ideals.  The  above  expression,  however,  seems  to  be 
the  best  one  to  fit  the  situation  suggested  at  the  re- 
cent hearing  on  the  Underwood  Resolution  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  Washington. 
The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  American  market 
be  made  as  free  to  every  grade  of  paper  and  pulp 
made  in  Canada  as  it  is  now  to  newsprint  as  an  ex- 
change for  tbe  unrestricted  right  to  import  pulp- 
wood.  Again  we  say,  "a  fat  chance"  for  the  news- 
paper or  magazine  publisher  in  the  United  States  to 
l)ut  that  sort  of  a  deal  over  without  the  bitterest  kind 
of  opposition  from  the  manufacturer  of  every  other 
grade  of  paper  except  newsprint,  and  even  from  some 
of  them.  It  should  be  recalled  that  the  manufactur- 
er of  newsprint  paper  represents  less  than  30  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  and  not  all  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  industry  would  be  greatly  affected  since 
many  of  the  mills  already  get  Canadian  pulp  on 
which  there  is  at  present  no  import  duty  or  get  wood 
in  the  U.S.  from  free-hold  lands  in  Canada.  Thus  we 
see  that  such  an  exchange  would  benefit  but  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  American  industiy  and 
might  be  a  very  serious  matter  for  manufacturers  of 
other  grades  of  paper.  It  would  not  take  much  to 
convert  news  mills  to  the  manufacture  of  magazine 
paper,  both  grades  being  made  of  wood  fibre  and  we 
are  rather  of  the  opinion  that  with  wood  close  to  the 
mills  and  with  power  cheaper  than  it  could  possilily 
be  obtained  by  the  large  majority  of  papermakers 
in  the  States,  groundwood  might  be  placed  in  the 
American  paper  mill  cheaper  than  it  could  be  pro- 
duced on  the  spot  from  wood  imported  from  Canada. 
That  is  ju.st  an  idea  that  we  .should  like  to  plant  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  would  like  to  put  something 
over  Jack  Canuck. 

An  opinion  which  ran  through  the  discussion  of 
Senator  Underwood's  Resolution  was,  that  the  com 
mission  in  coming  to  Canada  should  I'airy  the  "big 
stick".  We  would  remind  our  visitors  that  the  lacrosse 
game  is  indigenous  to  Canada,  and  that  there  are  stii! 
a  number  of  aborigines  in  the  Dominion  whose  an 
cestors  hunted  with  clubs.  These  weapons  have  col- 
lected much  dust  from  disu.se  and  there  is  no  inclin- 
ation to  get  them  out  even  for  a  practice  skirmish, 
but,  as  the  injured  man  on  the  street  car  said,  "My 
feet  were  made  to  walk  on,  but  that  privilege  belongs 
to  me." 


It  is  interesting  to  note  from  a  statement  made  at 
the  hearing  in  Washington  that  the  box  industry  in 
the  United  States  consumed  twice  as  much  wood  of 
pulp  making  quality  as  would  produce  all  the  news- 
print paper  made  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
It  was  stated  that  the  United  States  used  in  round 
numbers  about  two  million  cords  of  wood,  and  as  more 
than  a  million  cords  were  imported  from  Canada,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  replacing  by  other  grades,  a  small 
portion  of  the  soft  wood  used  for  boxes  there  would 
be  plenty  of  wood  for  the  newsprint  industry  without 
invading   Canadian   Crown   lands. 

A  particularly  wild  suggestion  made  was  that  re 
moving  restrictions  on  pulpwood  from  Crown  lands 
would  benefit  Canada  by  giving  employment  to  a 
greatly  increased  number  of  lumber-jacks  and  river- 
drivers  and  that  it  would  call  for  investment  in 
camps,  wood  preparing  plants  and  the  improvement  of 
rivers.  We  fail  to  see  the  immen.se  benefit  in  .such 
a  program.  In  the  first  place  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  get  enough  lumber-jacks  to  supply  the  wood 
required  for  Canadian  mills  and  further  competition 
for  the  limited  supply  of  such  labor  would  not  be  any 
great  benefit,  nor  will  the  construction  of  such  tem- 
porary affairs  as  lumber  camps  and  taking-out  plants 
nor  even  the  improvement  of  rivers  that  would  soon  be 
cut  out  and  deserted,  compare  with  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  the  em- 
ployment all  the  year  round  of  both  rough  and  skill- 
ed labor.  We  fail  to  see  also  where  Canada  is  going 
to  derive  such  unending  prosperity  from  the  export 
of  pulpwood  at  what  is  practically  a  nominal  fee  to 
the  government  when  the  manufacture  of  paper  or 
even  of  pulp  in  Canada  would  not  only  give  the 
government  the  .same  fee  for  the  wood,  but  would  give 
the  country  the  additional  value  of  the  finished  pro- 
duct and  the  opportunity  for  emplo.y!ng  at  least  as 
many  men  again  as  it  required  to  take  out  the  wood. 
If  it  took  as  many  men  to  fight  forest  fires  as  it  takes 
to  cut  and  transport  pulpwood,  paper  would  not  be 
selling  now  on  contract  for  .'>c  a   pound. 


We  heard  a  most  ridiculous  story  in  New  York  last 
week — and  a  plausible  one,  too.  It  was  said  that  a 
Westerner  weighed  a  weekly  magazine  and  found  that 
at  the  annual  subscription  rates  the  paper  cost,  deliver- 
ed, about  3  cents  a  pound.  Enough  subscriptions  were 
sent  in  to  make  something  like  a  carload  a  week  of 
Iiighgrade  waste  paper  stock.  Not  .such  a  crazy  idea 
as  it  looks. 
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I'HAUilh:  I'HOVl^CKS   TO   GET  F(HU:sTS. 

In  the  Doniiiiioii  ParlifuuPiit  last  week  it  was  au- 
iiounced  thai  llic  natural  resources  of  All)crta,  Sas- 
katchewan aiui  JManitolia  wouhl  he  transferred  to  them 
as  soon  as  proper  terms  couhl  he  arranjreil.  One  of 
the  most  important  aspects  of  this  announcement  is 
its  relation  to  the  forests  in  the  prairie  provinces.  Un- 
til now  these  have  heen  under  the  control  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Government  in  Ottawa.  Such  a  trans- 
fer will,  therefore,  necessitate  the  establishment  of 
three  new  forestry  organizations  and  a  readjustment 
in  general.  The  wood  using  industries  of  the  prair- 
ies have  been  obtainiiag  their  raw  material  under 
leases  and  licenses  from  the  Dominion  Government, 
which  has  not  only  administered  the  scale  and  cutting 
rights  of  timber  but  has  also  established  nurseries  and 
reservations  and  conducted  forest  protection  cara- 
paigtas. 

The  forests  of  British  Columbia  are  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  revenue  to  tliat  province  and  the 
Eastern  Provinces  likewise  derive  large  revenues  from 
their  woodlands.  It  is'  to  be  hoped  that  in  taking  over 
the  obligations  of  administering  their  forest  lands  the 
prairie  provinces  will  institute  a  policy  and  program 
that  will  insure  the  future  of  this  self-maintainimg 
Source  of  wealth  when  it  is  properly  conducted.  These 
provincial  governments  have  the  experience  of  the 
f  eastern  provinces  to  guide  them  and  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  repeating  the  'early  mistakes  which  have 
gradually  led  to  the  comparatively  efficient  standards 
and  methods  of  the  present  day. 

Alberta  has  enormous  deposits  of  coal  and,  itn  Man- 
itoba particularly,  there  are  vast  water  powers  yet  to 
be  developed.  This  region  is  also  bles.sed  with  a  great 
variety  of  minerals  of  unknown  value  as  well  as  large 
quantities  of  oil.  There  will  surely  come  a  time  when 
this  section  of  Canada  will  become  a  very  important 
manufacturing  centre  and  among  the  important  lines 
will  be  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  if  the  provinces 
take  the  proper  ste])s  at  the  beginning  to  insui-e  a 
perpetual  supply  of  raw  material. 


EDITOR  OF  "PAPER"  RESIGNS. 

Notice  has  been  received  of  the  re.signation  of 
Thomas  J.  Keenan,  F.C.S.,  as  editor  of  "Paper,"  a 
I)osition  he  has  ably  filled  for  the  past  eight  years  or 
so.  Mr.  Keenan  has  al.so  been  an  indefatigable  work- 
er in  the  cause  of  the  Technical  A.s.sociation  of  the 
T'ulp  and  Paper  Industry,  whose  Secretary-Treasurer 
he  has  been  since  its  organization.  Feeling  that  tlic 
work  of  the  association  offers  the  wider  opportunity 
for  service,  Mr.  Keenan  will  now  devote  his  whole 
time  to  this  work.  Ilis  address,  for  the  present,  is 
Room   1102.  at  18  East  41st  Street,  New  York. 


COBWEBS. 
■  In  otir  British  trade  notes  this  week  there  will  be 
found  reference  (o  tlic  principal  features  of  the  me 
thods  employed  by  British  and  Scandinavian  mills 
iii.ul  dealers  for  testing  moisture  in  woodjiulp.  in  look- 
ing these  over  there  seems  .to  have  been  omitted  one 
very  important  point  and  that  is,  a  stipulation  that 
all  of  the  pulp  from  which  the  sample  for  analysis  is 
taken  should  be  weighed  at  the  time  of  sampling.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  moisture  content  of  a  lot 
of  pulp  will  vary  with  the  atmospheric  conditions  and 
consequently  the  analyst  on  the  receiving  end  would 
not  be  expected  to  obtain  the  same  percentage  of 
moisture  in  the  pulp  as  was  present  at  the  time  of 
shipment.  On  the  other  hand  the  total  amount  of 
fibre  shipped  .should,  of  course,  be  present  at  the  time 
of  delivery.  It  is  this  amount  which  is  paid  for 
and  it  is  therefore  e.s.sential  that  the  gross  weight  of 
the  shipment  be  taken  at  both  ends  of  the  route,  in 
order  that  the  variation  in  moisture  content  of  the 
sample  may  be  intelligently  connected  with  the  cor- 
responding moisture  content  in  the  .shipment.  Work 
of  analysts  for  the  shipper  and  the  consumer  as  well 
as  the  work  of  referees  has  .sometimes  been  misleading, 
to  say  the  lea.st,  because  this  little  matter  was  not  |)ro 
pcrly  looked  out  for. 


On  another  page  will  he  fouiul  a  comniuiiicat  ion 
from  Col.  W.  E.  Haskell  of  the  International  Paper 
Company.  Col.  Ha.skell  knows  so  nuich  more  about 
forestry  than  the  editor  that  it  would  De  quite  pre- 
.snmptious  to  undertake  very  much  of  a  criticism  of 
his  remarks.  The  question  might  be  asked,  however, 
whether  the  4  per  cent  increment  he  mentions  does 
not  apply  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  Canada, 
and  if  this  is  the  ca.se,  why  have  the  holding.s  of  the 
American  paper  companies  not  reproduced  themselves 
twice  in  the  approximately  fifty  years  tliat  wood  ha- 
been  the  principal  source  of  raw  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  newsprint?  That,  of  course,  is  not 
forestry,  that's  .just  arithmetic.  It  is  evident  that  the 
American  forests  have  not  reproduced  themselves,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  Canadian  forests  will  not  repro- 
duce themselves  under  I^nderwood's  arrangement,  as 
the  same  things  that  lost  the  forests  to  the  United 
States  threaten  to  wipe  out  those  of  the  Dominion. 


Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  says  his  friend  Mr.  Lemietix,  will 
remain  in  active  politics.  That  is  good  news.  It  means 
tliiit  Quebec  will  c(uitinue  to  have  an  im]iroved.  and 
eventually  an  adequate,  forest  policy.  Tn  any  case 
the  premier  has  left  a  living  monument  whose  example 
is  an  inspiration  to  other  governments. 


Somebody    said    the    TTjulerwood    Resolution    doesn't 
strike  the  responsive  note  so  much  as  the  lost  c(h)ord 


Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  Mr.  T.  .1.  Keenan.  sec- 
retary of  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pidp  and 
Paper  Industry  in  the  lo»s  of  a  member  of  his  house- 
hold. 
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Compressed  Air  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 

Part  4,  Pumping  with  Compressed  Air 

By    F.    A.    McLEAN,    Canadian    IngersoU-Rand    Co., 
Sherbrooke,  Que. 


THE  AIR  LIFT  SYSTEM 

One  of  the  essentials  in  the  successful  manufacture 
of  pulp  and  paper  is  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water, 
(which  is  not  always  as  easy  to  secure  as  would  be  de- 
sirable).. Fortunately  most  mills  are  so  situated  as 
to  provide  a  successful  solution  of  this  problem,  for 
it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  60  per  cent  of  the 
mills  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a  large  percentage 
of  Canadian  mills,  are  operated  by  water  power. 
With  the  cutting  off  of  large  tracts  of  timber  in  some 
sections  of  the  country,  however,  the  quantity  of  water 
obtainable  from  rivers  and  creeks  is  not  as  plentiful 
as  it  was  some  years  ago,  and  many  mills  which  form- 
erly operated  entirely  by  water,  are  now  able  to  use 
their  wheels  during  the  winter  and  spring  months 
only,  and  have  to  fall  back  on  steam  or  electric 
power  duriing  the  summer  months.  River  water  when 
it  is  available  for  use  the  j-ear  round  is  often  too  pol- 
luted to  be  fit  for  human  consumption.  Where  any  of 
these  conditions  jirevail,  water  obtained  from  deep 
wells  may  be  used  to  advantage.  For  lifting  and  dis- 
tributing  the   water   from    such    wells,    the    low   first 
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The  Well  or  Source  of  Supply,  The  air  lift  system 
has  often  been  called  to  the  rescue  of  wells  which 
were  bored  with  the  intention  of  using  deep  well 
pumps  and  which  started  off  boldly  with  a  hole  14 
(ir  15  inches  in  diameter  at  the  surface,  but  which, 
due  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  drilling, 
dwindled  down  to  a  diameter  of  3  or  4  inches  long 
before  the  maximum  depth  of  the  well  had  been 
reached. 

A  hole  of  large  diameter  is  necessary  for  the  in- 
stallation of  deep  well  pumps  of  the  sucker  type, 
but  as  the  yield  of  this  type  of  pump  in  proportion  to 
the  space  it  occupies  is  small,  it  was  thought  permis- 
sible to  reduce  the  diameter  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
well  without  seriously  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the 
installation.  After  being  in  service  only  a  short  time 
the  yield  of  these  wells  was  so  reduced  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  ream  the  well  in  order  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water.  Under  such  conditions  the 
air  lift  has  more  than  once  proved  a  successful  solution 
of  the  trouble. 

In  the  pumping  of  river  or  lake  water  by  the  air  lift 
system,  W'ells  have  been  sunk  to  the  required  depth 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  or  lake  which  were  closed  at 
the  bottom  and  subsequently  filled  by  water  running 
in  at  th?  top.  Where  water  of  greater  purity  than  is 
obtainable  by  this  method  is  desirable  it  is  often  pos- 
sibl  to  sink  wells  in  the  bank  of  the  river  or  lake  at 

THE   EQUIPMENT   REQUIRED 


Air    Lift    Discharging    Water 

cost  and  economy  in  operation  of  the  air  lift  immpiiig 
system  will  bear  thorough  investigation  before  de- 
ciding definitely  on  the  type  of  pumping  .system  to 
be  installed. 

Due  to  the  entire  absence  of  moving  parts  in  the  air 
lift  system  and  to  the  fact  that  the  exposed  portions 
of  the  equipment  can  be  made  of  lead,  bronze,  or  other 
corrosion  resisting  material,  it  is  particularly  suita- 
ble for  transferring  liquids  of  high  specific  gravity 
such  as  pulp,  gritty  water,  oil,  acid  or  alkaline  solu- 
tions from  one  vessel  to  another,  as  well  as  for  bring- 
ing water  from  deep  wells  to  the  surface. 

The  water  from  and  air  lift  system  is  always  as  pure 
as  the  supply  and  in  some  cases  purer,  as  the  aeration 
of  water  always  results  in  purification.  Due  to  the 
expansion  of  the  air  the  water  is  slightly  cooler  than 
surface  water,  in  the  summer,  and  warmer  in  the  win- 
ter, as  coming  from  a  depth  it  is  protected  against 
the  temperature  which  prevails  at  the  top  of  the  well. 

Air  Lift  Requirements.  The  three  principal  re- 
quirements for  an  air  lift  are :  first,  the  well  or  river 
from  which  the  water  is  to  be  taken.  Second,  a  com- 
pressor to   furnish   air  to   pump   the   water,   and  the 

third,  the  pipes  to  carry  the  air  from  the  compressor  some  distance  from  the  edge,  the  intervening  earth 
to  the  source  of  water"  supply  and  to  transport  the  acting  as  a  very  efficient  natural  filter,  which,  with 
water  raised  to  the  place  at  which  it  is  to  be  used  or  the  aeration  during  the  process  of  pumping,  effective 
stored.  l,v  purifies  the  water, 
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The  Compressor.  One  (if  tlie  most  important  steps 
III  planning  tlic  installation  of  an  air  lift  system  is  the 
air  compressor,  on  the  carefnl  selection  of  which  de- 
pends to  a  large  extent  the  nltimate  efficiency  of  the 
installation.  The  capacity  and  method  of  drive  must 
l)e  determined  by  convenience  and  local  conditions. 
Kor  small  installations  straight  line  or  duplex  single 
stage  machines  are  suitable  and  for  larger  installa- 
tions, the  multi-stage  types  are  more  economical.  The 
compressor  may  be  either  simple  or  compound  steam 
driven,  motor  driven  by  a  short  belt  arrangement,  or 
liy  a  motor,  the  armature  of  which  is  directly  mounted 
on  the  compre.ssor  shaft.  Where  the  neeessan-  power 
is  already  available  the  machine  may  be  driven  by  a 
belt  direct  from  a  line  shaft. 

Gear  drives  are  only  suitable  for  very  small  porta- 
ble compressors  and  are  practically  never  used  on 
larger  machines  owing  to  the  intermittent  loads  to 
whicli  this  class  of  machinery  is  subjected. 

The  Piping  of  the  Well.  "The  proper  piping  of  the 
well  is  a  very  important  consideration  and  it  is  ad- 
visable to  con.sult  a  reliable  maker  of  air  lift  pump- 
ing equipment  before  proceeding  with  the  work,  as  on 
the  proper  proportioning  of  the  air  and  wat<r  piping. 


well  of  given  size.  The  air  pipe  is  suspended  inside 
the  casing  and  the  water  discharge  between  this  and 
the  casing.  The  diameter  of  the  air  pipe  depends 
on  its  length,  and  the  pressure  and  volume  of  the  air 
which  it  is  to  carry.  While  this  .system  will  give  the 
largest  yield  from  a  well  of  given  size,  it  is  not  as 
economical  as  the  other  styles,  and  hence  is  not  as 
widely  used  now  as  it  once  was. 

Large  bubbles  of  air  ascend  through  water  at  a 
much  more  rapid  rate  tlian  small  ones,  and  thus  any 
device  which  will  divide  the  air  into  very  small  bub- 
bles before  it  becomes  mixed  with  the  water  will 
reduce  the  slippage  losses  and  increase  the  amount 
of  water  p\imped  per  cubic  foot  of  air  used.  The  Im- 
perial system.  Figures  5  and  6  are  so  designed  as  to 
break  the  air  up  into  fine  streams  which  greatly  im- 
crease  the  efficiency  of  the  .system.  Both  types  are 
open  at  the  bottom  and  provide  a  ready  exit  for  any 
dirt  or  scale  which  may  be  blown  down  the  air  pipe 
into  the  well.  The  Imperial  class  VC  pump,  as  shown 
in  P^igure  6,  is  an  improvement  on  the  central  air  pipe 
system  illustrated  in  Figure  4,  and  is  adapted  for  use 
where  the  diameter  of  a  well  prohibits  the  use  of  the 
side  inlet  type,  and  is  especially  suitable  for  handling 


and  the  proper  depth  of  submergence  at  which  the 
air  is  introduced  into  the  water  column,  as  well  as 
the  way  in  which  it  is  introduced,  depends  (assuming 
the  use  of  an  efficient  compressor)  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  entire  system. 

There  are  several  methods  of  piping  a  well,  each 
iiaving  a  number  of  supporters,  those  in  most  common 
use  being  in  figure  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6.  The  metliods 
illustrated  in  figures  one  and  two  are  known  as  the 
side  inlet  or  Pohle  system,  after  their  inventor,  Dr. 
Jul  ins  Pohle,  and  are  generally  used  where  the  size 
of  the  well  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for 
water. 

The  Saunders  .system,  illustrated  in  Figure  3,  con- 
sists of  a  central  tube  suspended  inside  the  well  casing, 
the  air  passing  between  the  well  casing  and  the  central 
tube  through  which  the  water  is  discharged.  This 
system  is  suitable  for  wells  of  too  small  a  diameter 
to  permit  the  use  of  the  side  inlet  type. 

The  third,  or  central  air  pipe  system.  Figure  4,  is  a 
reverse  of  the  previously  described  arrangements  and 
is  used  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  output  from  a 
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large  quantities  of  waten  from  strong  wells.  The 
casing  in  both  of  these  pumps  is  made  of  steel  tubing, 
and  the  pipes  of  brass  tubing,  around  the  jieriphery  of 
which  are  drilled  small  holes  so  spaced  as  to  create 
back  pressure  of  sufficient  strength  to  prevent  slip- 
page losses,  and  ensure  control  over  the  admission  of 
air  to  the  rising  cohimii  of  water. 

Limitations  and  Handicaps  of  the  Air  Lift  System. 
The  q\iaiitit.v  of  water  which  may  be  handled  by  an 
air  lift  pumping  system  is  limited  only  by  the  capacity 
of  the  wells  to  furnish  the  water.     With  a  properly 
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(losiiriied  piping  systtMii  tlie  loss  of  jiower  in  tlic  Irnns- 
mission  is  triflinijr.  and  compares  favorably  with  any 
other  system  of  power  transmission.  Witli  a  given 
size  of  pipe  it  varies  as  the  distance,  that  is  the  loss  in 
2  miles  will  be  twice  that  in  1  mile.  etc. 

Since  the  air  lift  pump  is  entirely  automatic  in  op- 
eration there  is  no  objection  to  having  the  source  of 
water  supply  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
[lower  house.  One  central  power  plant  supplies  air 
to  over  375  wells  in  a  large  southwestern  oil  field  over 
10  square  miles  of  country  and  through  40  miles  of 
l)ipe. 

Where  deep  well  pumps  are  used  for  very  high  lifts. 
more  or  less  trouble  is  usually  experienced  through  the 
l)reakages  of  rods  and  valves  and  the  entire  installa- 
tion operates  at  low  efficiency  through  the  increased 
friction  and  leakage  of  plungers  and  valves,  and  the 
care  and  attention  which  they  require.  There  are 
nianv  air  lift  installations  in   use  where  the  lifts  varv 


Diagram  of  Air  Lift 

from  600  to  1,200  feet  with  pressures  of  from  1/4  to 
1/3  of  a  pound  per  foot  of  actual  lift. 

The  air  lift  has  received  much  unjust  criticism  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  installed  it  as  a  sort  of 
last  resource  under  conditions  that  have  seriously 
handicapiwd  it,  whereas  deep  well  pumping  has  usual- 
ly been  given  every  advantage.  The  fact  that  deep 
well  pumps  will  either  work  as  designed  or  not  at  all, 
and  that  no  matter  how. poorly  an  air  lift  system  is  in- 
stalled it  will  give  some  kind  of  results,  has  probably, 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  prjjudiee  which  has 
existed  against  it  in  the  minds  of  some  prospective 
users. 

Modem  Practice.  Those  who  iiave  made  an  unbiased 
investigation  of  tlie  possibilities  of  this  method  of 
pumping,  have  long  been  aware  of  its  reliabilit.y,  low 
installation  and  maintenance  costs,  and  have  generally 


acknowledgeil  that  by  its  use  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
a  greater  quantity  of  water  from  a  given  well  than 
by  any  other  means.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
high  state  of  perfection  to  which  the  air  compressor 
has  been  brought  and  the  improved  methods  of  intro- 
ducing the  air  into  the  eduction  pipe  or  water  column, 
as  well  as  the  better  proportioning  of  the  pipes  them- 
selves, have  so  increased  the  efficiency  of  a  properly 
designed  air  lift  as  to  allow  its  favorable  comparison 
with  any  other  type  of  deep  well  pumping  system  at 
]iresent  available. 

Air  Lift  Dsfinitions.  The  Static  Head  is  the  dis- 
tance from  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  well  to  the 
well  head  or  ground  level  when  the  well  is  not  being 
j)umi)ed. 

The  Drop  is  the  distance  wliicli  the  watci-  in  the 
well  recedes  when  the  well  is  delivering  a  certain  de- 
finite quantity  of  water. 

The  Elevation  is  the  distance  above   the   well 
to  which  it  is  desired  to  deliver  the  water. 

The  Lift  consists  of  the  Static  Head  ])lus  the 
and  Elevation. 

The  Submergence  is  th:'  distance  l)ehiA\'  the  w;itci' 
level  at  which  ili  '  ,111    1-  .nhiiitted  into  the  coluinii  jiikI 
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Compressor  which   SupiJlies  Air  for   Sixteen  Air  Lift  Wells 
at    .1   I.,arge   New   England    Industrial   Plant 

is  called  either  Starting  or  Running  Submergence. 
Th"  distance  from  the  point  where  the  air  is  admitted 
to  the  water  column  to  the  point  of  final  discharge 
of  the  mixture  of  air  and  water  is  considered  as  100 
per  cent.  Thus  a  70  per  cent  submergence  means  a  30 
foot  lift,  or  a  30  per  cent  submergence  a  70  per  cent 
lift:  the  amount  and  pere?ntage  of  the  submergence 
depending  directly  upon  the  height  of  the  lift.  These 
terms  are  illustrated  graiiliirall>'  in  the  aecompaiiying 
sketch. 

Operation  of  the  Modem  Air  Lift.  In  the  modern 
air  lift  constant  streams  of  air  and  water  are  mingled, 
the  air  being  broken  up  into  minute  bubbles  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  water  resulting  in  a  constant  dis- 
charge with  a  minimum  of  slippage.  The  eduction  pipe 
must  be  kept  filled  with  air  and  water  and  if  the  pipe 
in  use  is  too  large  for  the  amount  of  water  available, 
a  larger  quantity  of  air  must  he  u.sed  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  velocity.  The  amount  of  water  carried  per 
square  inch  in  the  eduction  pipe  depends  on  the  lift 
;ind  ])ereentage  of  submergence.  A  3  inch  pipe  will  he 
of  ample  size  to  pump  TOO  gallons  per  minute  with 
a  100  foot  lift  and  60  per  cent  submergence,  while  a 
3M;  inch  would  be  required  in  order  to  raise  the  same 
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amouut  of  water  with  the  same  lift  and  a  submergence 
of  only  40  per  cent.  In  other  words  the  submergence 
regulates  the  air  pressure,  and  the  higher  the  air  is 
compressed  the  greater  are  its  expansive  qualities, 
hence  a  smaller  quantity  of  air  will  be  required  to  do 
the  work,  and  it  will  occupy  less  room  in  the  eduction 
pipe  owing  to  it.s  higher  velocity.  With  little  sub- 
mergence and  consequent  low  air  pressure  and  velocity 
a  larger  amount  of  air  must  be  used  and  more  of  the 
eduction  pipe  filled  with  air  on  account  of  the  lower 
velocity. 

For  best  results  the  eduction  pipe  should  have  as 
smooth  a  surface  as  possible  and  places  where  the 
air  may  eddy,  such  as  the  ends  of  the  screwed  joints  in 
ordinary  iron  pipes,  should  be  eliminated  wherever 
possible,  as  these  increase  the  friction  slippage  be- 
tween the  air  and  the  water.  The  piping  from  the 
compressor  or  to  the  point  where  the  air  is  introduced 
in  the  well  should  receive  careful  attention.  Every 
bit  of  power  used  to  compress  the  air  to  a  higher  pres- 
sure in  order  to  overcome  friction  is  wasteful,  and  the 
extra  first  cost  in  installing  large  air  pipes  is  compen- 
sated for  by  the  saving  in  power  consumption  which, 
although  it  may  be  very  slight,  is  continuous  day  in 
and  day  out. 


one  of  Sixtrpn  Air  Tyift  Well  Heads  at  a  I^aiKe   inl'W   h,uti- 
land  Industrial  Plant 

The  only  really  successful  objection  to  the  air  lift 
in  the  past  has  been  that  it  was  not  efficient  and,  as 
stated  in  the  foregoing,  if  reasonable  care  is  used  in 
selecting  and  installing  the  equipment,  the  air  lift 
will  be  found  to  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  other 
method  of  raising  water  from  deep  wells.  That  this  is 
true  is  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  some  of  the 
largest  users  of  the  system  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Cost  of  Installation.  When  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  marhine  or  piece  of  equipment  one  of 
the  first  points  to  receive  attention  is  the  cost  of  in- 
stallation. In  this  respect  the  cost  of  small  air  lift 
installations  including  wells  of  up  to  400  gallons  per 
minute  in  capacity,  will  be  the  same  or  slightly  greater 
than  M-ith  other  methods.  For  installations  of  400 
to  800  gallons  per  minute  the  cost  is  about  equal,  w-ith 
a  decided  advantage  in  favor  of  the  air  lift  for  capaci- 
ties beyond  this.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
lower  first  cost  of  the  large  capacities  of  air 
lift  pumping  system  is  that  each  well  ^yields 
more  water  than  is  obtainable  by  other  means,  thus 
decreasing  the  number  of  wells  to  be  bored. 

Cost  of  Maintenance  and  Flexibility.    The  mainten- 


ance cost  of  the  air  lift  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that 
of  the  ordinary  pump  in  which  a  number  of  working 
parts  are  directly  exposed  to  the  liquid  being  pumped 
and  which  requires  the  continual  packing  and  re- 
newing of  valves,  etc.  The  air  lift  pump  when  once  in- 
stalled stays  down  the  well,  and  nothing  comes  in 
contact  with  the  water  except  the  air  and  the  piping. 
Its  efficiency  is  continuous  and  the  conditions  which 
prevail  at  the  time  the  installation  is  tested  out  are 
usually  tho.se  under  which  it  continually  operates. 

The  only  machinery  required  is  the  compressor 
which  may  be  located  in  the  power  house  or  in  any 
convenient  place  and  as  a  modern  compressor  is  en- 
closed, self-oiling,  and  automatic  in  operation,  it  re- 
quires a  minimum  of  attention,  and  this  need  not  be 
by  a  man  of  great  skill. 

In  the  operation  of  the  air  lift  it  is  .sometimes  de- 


sirable to  carry  the  water  along  the  ground  hori- 
zontally, or  at  an  angle  with  a  subsequent  lift  to  a 
tank  or  reservoir,  and  unless  the  system  has  been  care- 
fully designed  more  or  less  trouble  will  occur  and  the 
system  will  operate  at  low  efficiency.  When  these 
conditions  prevail  it  is  necessary  to  submerge  the  air 
nozzle  below  the  water  level  to -a  distance  having  a 
large  ratio  to  the  actual  total  lift.        , 

To  meet  these  conditions  efficiently  the  water  from 
the  air  lift  may  be  discharged  into  a  tank  or  pond 
and  then  raised  by  ordinary  steam  or  centrifugal 
pumps  to  the  desir.^d  height  and  place  of  storage  or 
consninption.  The  use  of  steam  or  power  driven 
pumjis  for  this  purpose,  however,  detracts  to  a  large 
extent  from  the  automatic  features  of  the  s.ystem  as  a 
M-hole.  and  it  is.  therefore,  much  better  to  use  what 
is  known  as  the  air  lift  booster, 
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The  object  of  an  air  lift  booster  is  to  force  a  solid 
stream  of  ivater  horizontally  or  vertically  through  a 
pipe  or  system  of  pipes  from  an  air  lift  pump,  the  air 
being  separated  from  the  water  in  the  booster  and  its 
]n-essure  made  use  of  to  force  the  water  horizontally 
or  to  a  higher  level. 

As  shown  hi  the  accompanying  drawing  the  booster 
is  placed  directly  over  the  well  head  so  that  the  air 
lift  pump  discharges  directly  into  it.  The  mixed  aii- 
and  water  as  discharged  by  the  air  lift  is  separated  in 
the  booster  and  the  pressure  utilized  in  dohig  the  work. 

The  booster  is  very  simple  in  operation,  the  amount 
of  air  in  the  booster  being  controlled  by  the  water 
level.  An  automatic  valve  is  so  arranged  that  as  the 
water  rises  the  valve  is  closed  and  a  pressure  built  u]) 
in  the  booster,  and  as  the  water  falls  this  valve  opens 
and  allows  the  air  to  escape  from  the  booster  directly 
to  the  atmosphere  or  to  the  intake  of  the  compressor 


as  may  l)e  desired.  If  ii,  is  returned  to  the  intake  of 
the  compressoi-,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  it  through  a 
moisture  trap  so  as  to  dry  it  as  much  as  possible  before 
it  reaches  the  compressor. 

The  most  valuable  feature  in  the  use  of  the  booster 
is  the  advantage  gained  by  being  able  to  deliver  the 
water  to  the  place  desired  without  the  in.stallation  and 
uiaintenance  costs  of  power  driven  pumping  equip- 
ment, and  the  fact  that  as  with  the  air  lift  pump  itself, 
the  whole  system  retains  to  a  high  degree  its  features 
of  automatic  operation. 

Summary.  The  air  lift  steadily  improves  the  well 
and  increases  the  flow,  and  sand,  solids,  or  semi-solids 
in  the  water  have  no  detrimental  effect  on  the  pump  or 
its  operation.  With  the  ordinary  pump  of  the  recipro- 
cating or  rotary  types,  unless  .specially  designed,  this 
matter  has  to  be  prevented   from   entering  the   pump 


by  means  of  screens,  which  became  clogged  in  time  and 
require  time  and  trouble  to  remove  and  clean.  The 
air  lift,  by  drawing  out  the  sand  and  sludge,  i  iilarges 
the  water  bearing  cavities  of  the  well  and  so  increase 
its  flow. 

The  air  lift  is  thoroughly  reliable,  reasonable  in 
first  cost,  economical  to  maintain,  and  will  obtain  all 
of  the  water  a  well  is  x-apable  of  yielding  and  enlarge 
this  yield,  and  when  the  yearly  overall  costs  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  any  other  type  of  pumping  equip- 
ment, the  balance  in  favor  of  the  air  lift  is  without 
an  equal,  and  this  fact  should  commend  the  air  lift 
to  the  careful  attention  of  those  who  are  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  securing  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  water. 

(To     be  Continued) 


ITALIAN  PAPER  MILLS  IDLE. 

(Special  translation  to  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine) 
The  Federation  of  Paper  Mill  Operatives  has  pre- 
sented to  the  emjtloyers  a  memorial  containing  forty- 
si.\  demands.  On  their  part  representatives  of  the  em- 
l^loyers  aiul  jjaper  makers,  though  anxious  to  find  an 
e((nitable  solution  of  the  workmen's  demands,  rejected 
as  wholly  inaccei)table,  eight  of  the  demands  presented 
by  the  workmen  on  March  30th,  and  invited  the  labor 
representatives  to  a  new  conference  in  order  ,to  dis- 
cuss improvements  in  their  economic  conditions  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  questions  in  the  memorial,  on  the 
understanding,  however,  that  the  workmen's  represen- 
tatives renounce  the  eight  points  in  dispute,  and  that 
a  declaration  to  this  effect  should  be  made  before  the 
conference  is  proceeded  with.  But  the  Secretary  of 
the  Federation  of  Workmen  declared  that  he  would 
not  compromise,  and  the  strike  of  the  operatives  has 
lieen  proclaimed.  The  mills  which  are  in  the  work- 
men's organization  Ji umber  430  and  the  number  of 
strikers  lias  risen  to  thirtv  thou.sand.  —  Giornale 
d 'Italia,  April  3.  1920. 


"PAPER  DAY  "  AT  VICTORIA. 

A  dining-room  i)i  Victoria,  li.C,  filled  with  business 
and  professional  men  decked  out  irn  \nnk.  blue  and 
green  foolscaps,  tables  .set  with  paper  tablecloths,  pa- 
per serviettes,  paper  plates,  and  paper  drinking  cups, 
nuule    it    plain    to   the   observer   at   the   Kiwanis  Club 

lunrh. A|)ril   20,  that  "Paper   Day"  had   arrived. 

Arrangements  for  the  luncheon  were  in  the  hands  of 
.Mr.  C.  II.  Dennis,  of  the  Columbia  Paper  Company,  the 
feature  of  the  event  being  the  address  by  I\Ir.  ('.  J. 
Kay,  of  the  .same  firm,  on  "The  Paper  and  Pulp  In- 
dustry in  Canada."  The  attendance  was  so  large  that 
accommodation  was  taxed  to  capacity.  In  address 
Mr.  Kay  dealt  with  the  paper  industry,  historically 
and  statistically.  He  traced  its  manufacture  from 
Egypt  down  to  the  present  day.  The  first  mill  was  es- 
tablished on  this  continent  in  1690,  and  the  first  in 
Canada  in  1803.  The  first  British  Columbia  mill  open- 
ed at  Swanson  Bav  in  1908. 


NEW  B.  C.  PULP  PLANT. 

Cranbrook,  B.  C. — Michigan  interests  are  reported 
to  have  acquired  timber  limits  from  the  Bast  Kootenay 
Lumber  Co.  to  the  extent  of  500,000,000  ft.  and  will 
operate  a  pulp  and  milling  business  at  Wattsburg  or 
Crainbrook.  The  mill  capai-il^-  in  the  neighborhood 
of  this  point  is  1,000.000  Tt.  a  day  at  present. 
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British  Trade  News 

(Friiiii   Our    l^oiiildii    Correspoiuleiit.') 

L(,u(lon.  April  -22.  1920. 
Wood  Pulp  Men  Meet. 

The  annual  ineetiu'r  of  the  British  Wood  Pulp  As- 
.sociation  wim  held  during  the  first  week  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Andrews.  There  was  a  small 
attendance  and  a  brief  report  was  submitted  for  adop- 
tion, which  dealt  princii.ally  with  inteiiiuil  affairs  of 
the  Association,  the  unsettled  state  of  ti-ade.  and  the 
samplinr):  and  testing  of  pulp  for  moisture.  Things 
remain  as  heretofore  in  regard  to  testing  and  sampling 
and  the  same  applies  to  disputes  arising.  Mr.  An- 
drews paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  menioiy  of  the  late 
Mr.  Albert  E.  Reed  and  Mr.  Jolmsen,  two  old  i)ulp 
men  who  had  passed  away — and  wlio  were  well-known 
in  Canadian  pul))  circles.  After  resolutions  of  con- 
dolence had  been  passed,  Mr.  Andrews  drew  attention 
to  the  question  of  tests  and  the  attitude  that  was  be- 
ing taken  up  ii.i  Scandinavia  where  an  agitation  is  on 
foot  to  alter  the  procedure  at  present  existing.  The 
procedure  advocated  by  Scandinavians  is  that  testing 
should  be  done  before  shipment  to  the  vendor  or  pur- 
chaser. Mr.  Andrews  says  this  is  a  question  that 
must  be  settled  between  the  British  committee  and  the 
Scandinavians,  and  the  prescTit  contract  note  wonld 
also  have  to  receive  some  attention. 

Excess  Moisture  in  Pulp. 

Messrs.  0.  Gi-ecnhalgh,  W.  Palmer,  S.  Nicol.  L.  P. 
Andrews,  J.  Nordberg,  Sig.  Diesen,  A.  Griffiths,  L.  E. 
Ru.stad,  G.  Buchanan,  (Messrs.  Becker  and  Co.,  Ltd.,"). 
and  R.  Dickson,  M-ith  Mr.  Eric  Nordberg  (as  secretary 
to  the  Asso<'iation)  were  elected  as  a  committee  for 
1920-21.  They  were  also  instructed  to  make  some  ar- 
rangements for  the  antaual  dinner. 

A  question  arose  about  excess  moisture  in  i)ulii  and 
Mr.  Charles  Greenhalgh  said  the  Swedes  suggested 
that  three  chemists  should  be  dispatched  to  Sweden 
to  investigate  and  examine  the  methods  for  testing 
pulp  for  excess  moisture.  Tlie  testing  process  in  Eng- 
land could  also  be  investigated  from  a  Swedish  point 
of  view.  Mr.  Greenhalgh  iioii.ited  out  that  a  universal 
system  was  necessary  and  the  soonei'  it  was  decided 
upon  the  better  for  all  concerned.  The  subject  was 
one  for  the  As.sociation's  Committee.  Mr.  Aiulrews 
agreed  and  said  they  wanted  fair  play  all  round. 

Mr.  T.  Wallace  asked,  "assuming  the  result  came  out 
at  exactly  !/>  per  cent  who  would  l)ear  the  cost  of 
testing?"  To  this  question  a  reply  was  given  that 
the  seller  wonld  pay— the  result  would  have  to  be  un- 
der the  i/o  per  ceut  for  the  buyer  to  pay.  The  con- 
tract note  was  the  guiding  adviser.  The"  sub.iect  was 
eventually  left  to  the  committee. 

It  shoidd  be  mentioned  that  No.  3  object,  inter  alia, 
of  the  British  Wood  Pulp  Association  is  "To  recom- 
mend and  adopt  a  uniform  Contract  Note  and  svstem 
of  drawing  and  testing  samples." 

Testing  Rules  for  Analysts. 

The  British  Wood  Pulp  Assoriation  have  rides  for 
testing  pulp  for  excess  moistin-e  and  they  have  been 
approved  by  tlie  Scandinavian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associ- 
ation. They  are:  (1)  Samples  to  be  cut  by  the  wedge 
system.  The  wedges  or  triangles  to  be  drawn  from  the 
centre  to  the  outside,  with  base  angles  of  24  degrees 
or  12  degrees,  according  to  the  size  of  the  parcel';  (2~i 
Templets  stamped  by  the  Association,  to  be  used  for 
regulating  the  size  of  each  wedge;  (3)  Two  per  cent 
of  the  bales,  (but  not  less  than  six  bales)  to  be  .stamp- 


ed, aud  the  Analyst  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to 
return  within  3  days  and  take  a  further  2  per  cent 
should  he  deem  advisable;  (4)  The  selection  of  the 
bales  for  testing  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Analvist;  ("))  Five  sheets  from  each  bale  to  be 
sampled.  The  first  sheet  of  No.  1  bale  to  be  drawn 
at"  zero  (or,  say,  the  outside  sheet) ;  the  second  sheet 
at  5  inches  downwards,  the  third  sheet  at  10  inches 
downwards,  the  fourth  sheet  at  15  inches  d'jwnwards, 
and  so  forth,  different  sized  bales  pro  rata.  The  ob- 
.ject  of  this  is  to  have  the  outside  sheets  in  fair  pro- 
l)ortion.  The  wedge  shaped  sample  as  described  is  to 
be  dra\\n  from  each  of  the  five  sheets  of  a  bale,  and 
the  wedge  is  to  be  cut  right  through  the  sheet  or  slab 
of  pulp.  The  sheets  are  to  be  considered  as  divided 
into  16  or  32  triangles,  and  at  each  cutting  the  wedge 
next  in  rotation  is  to  be  taken.  More  than  half  the 
parcel  must  be  in  existence  for  testing  when  the  analyst 
arrives,  otherwise  no  claim  is  acceptable. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  testing  pulp  for  excess 
moisture  I  quote  these  rules  for  tlie  informations  of 
Canadians.  Ilnder  them  American  and  British  analysts 
have  been  working  for  some  years. 

The  great  point  is  that  where  a  seller  does  not  recog- 
nize a  test  he  must  have  his  objection  in  within  10 
days,  as  stipulated  in  the  contract.  Cases  have  occur- 
red where  the  objections  have  been  lodged  after  the 
allotted  time  and  the  seller  had  no  case  and  no  recom- 
pense. 

The  Pulp  Situation. 

At  the  annual  Pulp  meeting  Sig.  Diesen  expressed 
his  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  any  forecast 
to  the  pulp  market  for  any  length  of  time.  Mr.  L.  P. 
Andrews  replied  that  it  was  one  of  the  principles  of 
the  British  Wood  Pulp  Association  that  the  Association 
knew  nothing  about  the  market.  It  might  be  a  wise 
decision  and  it  might  not ;  but  they  had  never  helped 
each  other  in  regard  to  matters  of  that  sort. 

The  quotations  to-day  and  in  1913,  for  comparison 
in  the  pulp  market  are  as  follows: — 

Present  1913 

Bleached  Sulphite £75        10—  0—0 

Easy  Bleaching  Sulphite 60  9—10 — 0 

News   Sulphite 54  8 — 15 — 0 

Unbleached  Soda 45  8—10—0 

Soda  Kraft 40  8—  5—0 

Gronndwood   (moist) 19  2 —  2 — 6 

Groundwood  (dry) 39  4 — 12—0 

These  are  record  quotations  in  the  pulp  market  in 
England  today.  Pulp  is  rising  fast  in  prices.  .The 
market  is  strong  and  the  demand  good. 

When  one  compares  this  years  quotations  with  1913 
prices,  the  comparisons  will  be  found  interesting.  I 
lemember  attending  the  Papermakers  Association  din- 
uei-  in  .May  1913,  and  on  looking  up  my  notes  I  find 
Mr.  John  E.  .Je|)son  said  on  that  occasion  in  reference 

to  pulp:  " The  prices  have  advanced  so  high  that 

it  looks  like  the  fatal  blow  to  be  struck,  before  long, 
if  sulphite  is  .£9  or  £10  a  ton.  I  hope  something  will 
come  to  our  relief  and  lift  us  out  of  the  hole  into  which 

we  have  tumbled ".    Replying  to  this  'Slv.  F.  E.  R. 

Becker  said  the  pulp  men  were  hewers  of  wood  and 
carriers  of  water  and  he  supposed  the  papermakers 
were  congratulating  themselves  on  how  cheap  they 
were   getting   mechanical   pulp. 


Mr.  Augustin  Spicer.  chairman  of  the  Spii-er  Bros., 
Ltd.,  the  well-known  paper  manufacturers,  of  New 
Bridge  St.,  London,  has  just  died,  in  his  7.")th  vear. 


Miiv  i:j.  ly^u. 
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Col.  Haskell  has  the  Floor 

Tlie  Pulp  and  Paper  ilagazine  lias  just  reeeived  a 
communication  from  Col.  W.  E.  Haskell,  vice-president 
of  the  Internatioual  Paper  Company,  which  it  is  our 
pleasure  to  reproduce  herewith.  Col.  Haskell  has  been 
for  years  closely  in  touch  witli  the  pulpwood  situation 
and  is  probably  one  of  the  best  informed  men  m  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  forestry  situation  iu 
Canada.  AVe  have  no  doubt  that  Col.  Haskell  is  i)er- 
fectly  sincere  in  his  desire  for  an  amicable  settlement 
of  what  is  cu  the  point  of  developing  into  a  somewhat 
acrimonious  dispute  over  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
three  of  the  Canadian  provinces  on  tlie  use  of  wood 
cut  on  crown  lands,  lumber  nuiterial  as  well  as  pulinvoiul 
Readers  of  the  Pulp  and  I'aper  Magazine  know  the 
position  that  this  pajier  takes  in  regard  to  the  matter 
so  Col.  Haskell  "s  communication  is  presented  just  as 
received  as  we  believe  with  him  that  it  is  very  de- 
sirable tliat  those  interested  should  see  and  comsider  the 
issue  as  it  is  and  on  its  merits.  We  are  sure  that  Col. 
Haskell  will  jjardon  us  for  mentioning  that  his  com- 
nnuiication  is  addressed  from  New  York. 
Editor, 

Pulp  and  Paper  Jlagaziue  nf  Canada. 
Dear  Sir : 

As  there  seems  to  be  considerable  iiiisapprehensidu 
regarding  the  real  purpose  of  the  Underwood  Reso- 
lution on  the  part  of  the  financial  and  trade  ])ress  of 
Canada,  I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  a  statement  that 
explains  the  real  scope  and  spirit  of  the  measure  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

If  what  we  need  in  this  country  adds  greatly  to  the 
revenues  of  the  woodlands  provinces  and  does  not  de- 
stroy the  forest  asset  of  each,  it  surely  seems  tlmt  an 
amicable  eonvaation  could  be  arrived  at  and  a  per- 
manent entente  established  that  will  be  of  iiuitual 
advantage. 

At  all  events,  in  the  discussion  of  tliis  matter  is 
it  not  better  to  discuss  the  issue  as  it  really  is  rather 
than  a  false  picture  of  the  truth  seen  tlirougli  a  glass 
darkly.' 

Viiiii's  siiu-ereh'. 

W.  E.  HASKELL, 

Vice-President. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Underwood  Resolution. 

The  i)ui'pose  of  the  Uiulerw(jiid  Kesolutimi  is  not 
tlie  ruthless  exploitatiMi  (if  the  I'lirest  wealth  of  the 
Canadian  Provinces.  It  aims  simply  at  an  amicalile 
con veiitioii  that  Avill  release  raw  material  in  the  form 
of  jiulinvood  til  the  United  States  without  restrictions, 
just  as  the  United  States  gives  of  its  raw  matei-ial  in 
the  form  of  coal,  oil,  and  cotton  to   its  sister  nations. 

The  total  jiresent  annual  cuMsumptinn  of  wood  by  the 
liy  the  newsprint  mills  of  the  United  States,  is  abdnt 
2!()0(),000  cords. 

(Quebec,  for  example,  has  :i  total  area  of  Crown  lands 
of  190,000  sipiare  miles  in  rinnid  numbers.  Cf  this 
ai-ea,  70,000  s(piare  miles  are  now  leased,  while  120,- 
000  square  miles  are  niitaken.  Premier  Goiiin  is  author- 
ity for  the  staleiuiMt  that  four  to  five  times  as  much 
timber  cnulil  be  i-iil  from  tli<'  leased  Crown  lands  of 
(^iicber  ;js  it  riit  at  iM'csent.  without  iiii|iairing  the 
fiil-esi     values    nf    these    lands. 

This  uieaiis  that  the  present  annual  i^rnwlli  nf  the  for 
e>ls  iin  the  leaseil  ('rnwii  laiiiU  nf  (^iieliee  is  fnur 
nr   five   times  as  great    as   I  be   present    cut. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  cutting  of  the 
matured  timber  iia  a  forest,  thus  opening  the  wood- 
lands up  to  sunlight  and  air,  promotes  the  growth  for 
standing  trees.  The  70,000  square  miles  of  leased 
Crown  lands  in  Quebec  are  equivalent  to  44,800,000 
acres.  At  the  estimated  stand  of  an  average  of  n 
cords  to  the  acre,  this  gives  a  total  stand  on  these 
leased  lands,  of  224,000,000  cords  of  wood.  With  an 
estimated  annual  growth  of  4  per  cent.,  the  aniaual 
growth  on  the  leased  Crown  lands  would  amount  to 
8,960,000  cords. 

The  i^resent  cut  of  timber  on  the  leased  lands  in 
Quebec,  is  stated  by  Premier  Couin  to  be  1,009.000,000 
feet,  the  equivalent  of  2,000,000  cords.  Thus,  his  state- 
ment is  jn'oven.  as  the  annual  growth  is  estimated  at 
8.960,000  cords,  which  is  just  about  4V1;  times  the 
present  at.mual   cut. 

Those  who  hope  to  see  the  iiurpose  nf  the  Under- 
wood Resolution  achieved,  expect  that  the  jn-ovinces 
will  impose  more  scientific  and  rigid  lumbering  re- 
gulations than  obtain  at  present,  and  they  will  limit 
the  cut  to  the  estimated  annual  growth  nf  the  Crown 
land  forests. 

Thus,  should  the  provinces  agree  to  cancel  the  pres- 
ent export  restrictioiiis,  the  Crown  land  forests  would 
be  able  to  supply  many  times  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can pulpwood  market  without  impairing  the  national 
forest  asset. 

Using  the  same  basis  of  com|)utation,  all  the  Crown 
lands  of  Quebec,  leased  and  unleased,  totalling  190,000 
square  miles,  contain  121,600,000  acres.  At  an  average 
of  .")  cords  to  the  acre,  this  represents  a  total  stand  of 
timber  of  609.000.000  cords.  The  estimated  annual 
growth  of  this  large  stand  would  'be  24,320.000  cords, 
which  wotdd  be  cut  and  removed  without  reducing  the 
size  of  the  forest  or  its  value  to  the  province. 

Should  Quebec  consent  to  lift  her  export  restriction 
on  Crown  land  wood,  leases  of  the  more  remote  limits 
would  be  iiurchased  at  large  bonus  i)rices  per  square 
mile,  the  provincial  receipts  from  ground  rentals 
would  be  greatly  increased,  the  receipt  from  stump- 
age  fees  (96c..  per  cord)  would  be  augmented  in  pro- 
jioi'tion  to  the  extent  of  the  lumberii.ig  ojierations 
wliic-h  have  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  enormmis 
total  of  $24,000,000  a  year,  and  labor  in  Quebec  would 
share  in  all  of  the  large  expenditures  that  would  be 
reipiired  to  improve  the  rivers,  build  preparing  plant.-;, 
and  harvest  the  jiulpwood  in  the  enlarged  operations. 

The  same  <'omputations  apply  with  equal  force  to 
Ontario  and  New  Brunswick,  Quebec  having  Ijecri 
selected  as  the  example  on  account  of  its  ))roximit,v 
and  its  great  forest  wealth. 

The  oiiposition  in  Canada  to  the  purpose  of  the  Un- 
derwood Resolution  comes  chiefly  from  the  larger 
paper  manufacturers,  whose  views  find  exjiression  in 
the  colnimis  of  the  financial  and  tratle  jiress  of  I'oronto, 
Ottawa.  ;iiid  Montreal. 

These  manufacturers  have  nothing  to  loose  by  the 
removal  of  the  export  restrictions  on  Crown  land  wood, 
liecause  the.v  are  amply  iirotected  iiy  leases  of  extensive 
limits,  secured  in  early  days  at  merely  nominal  bonus 
prices  per  square  mile. 

The  following  table  gives  a  clear  iilea  of  the  extent 
of  the  limits  hekl  by  the  leading  nuinufaeturers  in 
Canada  respectively,  together  with  the  estimated  stand 
nf  timber  on  their  limits,  the  estimated  annual  growth, 
and  their  actual  pulpwood  needs  to  npeiate  their  it;- 
spective  plants   to  capacity. 


.^,^  1MII>1'       A  N  1>       rAl'KK       M  A  W  A  /  1  N  K  May  K!.  I'.tliO. 

Estimated 

Kstimated  stiind     Kstiiiiated  ammuil  amount  of 

Crown  lands  at   5  cords         -rowtli  (a  4o;  wood  re- 

Nan.,,  of  C.npa.iv  owned  per  a.-re  p.Ta.nuM,,  '""•;^^^7,;: 

(iu-res)  (cords  I  i.-ords)  (cords) 

, ,,  I0fi-)V'0  r)327  60l)  lil8,l()4  10r),400 

,Mgo-(  anadun,   I'ul,,  .,,,1   1  ape,    .  o .%•  ,.J^  >,3-7  ^^^^.,^^  ^^^^^^ 

•'^-  '^"""'   ••    ••    ••,•,■      •    ,; rr;040  67r,,200  27,008  130,200» 

;;■■""""""  •:•'"  -^f  '■""■• '" SS  .m4oo         23,93.6        66,65o- 

l)onnac<ma  I  apcr  ( •  2.1(10,000  86,400  6r,.100 

:.  R.  Eddy     ...         ^^f  ^^  .^.„_6J3(j  195  300 

fr      P         '       '00  960  1004  800  40.192  91.450' 

".•^"••;/«'^'^'  f?; 4  350  080  21,750  400  870.016  148.800 

sr'MauX^'p'i,  .'o:  .■;:.■::::::::  is^so         ^2>o        ^e^        '^^-^qq 

,p^,.,, 10.499.760  52,498,400  2.099.952  995.100 

*Tliese  coiiipaiiics  i.uy   flu-   i)alaiicc  of  tlieir  requirements. 

With  these  vast  reserves  of  timber  to  dei.en.l  upon,  shares,  which  show  a  present  market   equity   rankiutr 

whic-h.  ec. -uomicallv  a«d  scientifically  luml.ered.   will  JV_^'- »«  jhe  company's  funded  debt  of  approximately 

supplv  the  raw  material  requirements  of  the  Canaduiu  +1 J  000,000.  _,    ^  ^,     ,.,      ....„..,,,„,„.*. 

mi  Is'iudefinitelv    the  opp..sition   expressed   might,   to  It  is  understood  that  the    arge  r  !'« 't  ot  the    unx  $4.- 

uMs  uKRriimti.\.  I  e     11^  ,-.',        .■        j        jn  000.000  issue  has  been  placed  lu  the  I  nited  States  mar- 

:  Zu!:^'"    ut  an     ;^v    "o    H;e^t,mti:;n'.^her  ket,  where  90  per  cem.  of  the  company's  produC    is 

disliever  trading  tactics,  as  strong  intimations  sold      It  ,s  probable  that  pubhc  issue  :n  Canada   w,ll 

have  beoi  received  bv  those  interested  in  the  success  shortly  be  made  nl  a  small  portion  ot  the  bonds, 
of  the  Underwood  Resolution  that  the  Canadian  mauu-  ppnc^PTRTTV  TK  PUTP   AND  PAPER 

facturers  could  be  induced  to  concede  the  fairness  ot  PROSPERITY  IN  PULP   AND  PAPER. 

"n    vng  present  export  restrictions,     provided     they  The  Canadian   Pn,.  and   Paper  (  onqnuiies  continue 

could   secure  other  advantages  in   the   markets  of  tl,.'  to  show  ex,.ept,o„aliy  large  earnings.     Those    ^o  la 

United  States  in  addition  to  the  free  entry  of  their  ,,ro-  taitli  u.  this  nidus  ry  dunng  the  years  .,t  its  protracted 

dm-       hie  1  thev  have  en.ioved  for  the  uiue  years  and  struggle  against   the  d.lticul.ies  of  a   limited   marke 

hich  lias  expanded  the  Canadian  industry  far  beyond  inadequate  shipping   lacl.ties  and   general  apatl>    n 
.  op    misti-  dreams  of  tho.se  whose  early  vision  per-        >e   part   of   investors,  says   a   writer   m      Tnvestmen 

Ml     opiimiMn    ^';^"  i,,;ii;,,  ,.  ,,,,   .,    „r,.Mt    nnicr  Hemfi    .  have  a  right  to  congratulate  themselves  that 

,.e,vcd    tlie   possibilities  ot   budding    ,.,.   a    gnat    papo  ^^^^.^   ^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^J^^   .^^^^.^.^^.        ^j^^._,  ^^^^^^^^^  ^.^^^^.^^^.^^ 

Imsmcss  m   the  Pi-ov"ices.  .^  ^^^^^  excessive.       It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 

AUTTTDT  Tfk  T»ftTTRTT!'  PAPFR    OUTPUT  "  f^^^'  i'^'^^"^  ''="•  Several  of  what  are  now  among  the 

ABITIBI  TO  DOUBLE  PAPER  ?UTPU1  ^^^^^^^  l.riUiantlv  successful  of  the  Canadian  paper  com- 

The    ret.remtn     ol    the   outs  andu.g    '    P  '      '  "\  J.  p.uies  were  actuallv  struggling  to  keep  their  property 

henture  issues  ot  the  Abitibi  ^ ''''M'a..^ ,  tog,  tiiei     n ith  1^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^    -^  ^^^^.^_  ,.reditors-and   in  some  in- 

the  increase  ot  its  production  from    <0.000  to     4.  000  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^j^.  ,^^.  ^,^^  ,,,,,,.;]y 

tons  ot  new^spr.nt  paper  per  annum,  are  the  outsland-  _^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,.,-edit,u-s  to  take  them  ov,.r  an,l  incur  the 

ing  features  ot  the  announcement  of  the  P"r«;l'"se  b>  ^.^^_^  ^^^^^  res,.onsibilities  of  management.       There     is 

Royal  Securities  Corporation  of  a  new  issue  ol  $4,000  -  ^^^            ^_^^.^.^.^^  .^^  ^^^^  business  world,  ex.-ept  that  he 

000  6  per  cent,  general  mortgage  sinking  fund  In.nds  ^^.j^^  ^^^  ,^.^  ^^^^^^^^.  .^^^^^  ^^^^  enterprise  of  anv  kind  is 

of  the  Abitibi  PowH>r  and  Paper  Company         residen  ^^^.^^»    ^,^^.  ^..^^^  of '  losing   it.   bv  reason   either  of  ba.l 

V.  II.  Anson  pointed  out  some  tune  ago  that  tlic  sale  ot  -^^gj,,^,,,^    „,.  „f  ,,g^,  ,„;,„agcment.  or  of  .sheer,  unadul- 

the  company's  bonds  has  been  arranged  tor.       ^  terated    bad    luck.        The   onlv    compensati,  n    that    lic 

In  addition   to   retiring   its   present   issues  of    /per  ^.^^.^-^.^^   f,„.   j,,;^   ,.i^i,    i,   ,i,e '  ,.]iance   of  eujoving   the 

.•ent.  debentures,  the  Abitibi  Company  .^provided  by  .,,^.j^^  -^^  ^^^^  ,,f  ^^,,.,.,.^^      ^^.  „,.,,  „,,portunitv"  is  going 

the  new  issue  with  the  capital  re.|uired  for  the  com-  ^^  ,^^  ^.^,^p^^  ^.^.^^^^^  ^j,,,    .^^  ,,,^.,.^.  i^  ^j^^^.  .,  general  dis- 

pletinii  of  a  most  extensive  develo,.ment  i)rogi;am  now  ,,„^i^j„„  j,,  ^..j.^  j^  f,.„„,  ,,j,„  ,„.  ,„eans  of  a  direct  and 

under  way.  which   will   increase  the  company  s  water  ,iij,^.,.i,ui„.,t,„.,.  taxation  uj.on  success,  there  can  be  no 

I>ower  develoiiment   trom  2d,000  to  .)3.000  hor.se-power  ;,^,.g„tjvp  ^ft  for  l)usiness  enterprise  of  anv  kind.  The 

caiiacity.     It  will  also  increase  the  company  s  pre^eut  ^^.^^^^  ^1^.^^  ^.,.ij,,,^  ,,ip  ,.i„,,j  ,,,  ^,^.„.p  j^^  ^  j^.,,,.^.  ,„.f,fi,^ 

,,ulput   ..r   70.000  tons  of  newsprint   paper  to   14o.000  ^^.jj^,,  ,,p  |^  su.-cessfiil  shoiihl  also  taken  uixui  itself  the 

tons  per  annum,  ami  will  add  a  wrapping  paper  ma-  „i,iigation  to  share  liis  losses  when  he  fails.     A  small 

.-hine  with  a  capacity  of  10,000  tons  per  annum    mak-  pj-oportion   of  the  number  of  Canadian  investors  had 

ing  a  total  capacity  in  operation  by  February  of  1921  ^^^^  requisite  confidence  in  the  paper  industry's  future 

to  155.000  tons  of  product.  t„  iuypst  their  money  in  its  securities  in  the  days  when 

In  connection  witli  the  purchase  it   is  interesting  to  j,  ^^.j^^,  j,j  jj^  luoneering  stages  and  its  future  was  ob- 

note  that  the  Abitibi's  C.miiaiiy's  earnings  are  show-  ^j^^,,^.^,.  .,„j  ^,,-  j,,,.^^    „„  ,,„.,||  ,„„„i,e,.  ],;„]   ,„  i.„„tent 

ing    a    substantial    increase    over    those    for    the    same  themselves  with  a  very  m,)derate  return,  or  no  return 

period  last  year.  at  all.  upon  their  capital  for  a  number  of  years.     The 

Tlie   new   $4,000,000    issue    makes    the    total    'lundei'i  ,.omnnniity   did   little   for   them    in    the   time   of   their 

debt  of  the  Abitiiii  Company  approximately  s^^y.OOO.OOO  discouragement,  and  must    not   begrudge   them   t,i-day 

ranking  .junior  to  which  there  is  $1,000,000  7  per  cent.  the  benefits  of  their  i-oiiiliiiied  foresight  ami  good  for- 

])refcrred  shares  ami  250,000    no    par     vain,'     idinmoii  tunc. 
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"International"  Views  on  Pulpwood 

Col.  W.  E.  Haskell,  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, read  a  prepared  statement  at  the  recent  session 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  at  which 
consideration  was  given  to  the  pulpwood  situation  and 
the  Underwood  Resolution,  printed  copies  of  which 
were  circulated  about  the  room.  It  was  entitled.  '•The 
I'nderwood  Resolution— a  Measure  to  Supply  Raw 
Material  for  Anierican  Newsprint  Mills  to  Increase 
Production,  and  Lower  and  Stabilize  the  Price  to  the 
Consumer."  The  statement,  which  was  refered  to 
in  our  last  issue,  was  a.s  follows : 

"The  scarcity  of  pulpwood  is  the  basic  cause  of  the 
present  serious  situation  in  the  newsprint  market  of 
the  United  States.  The  demand  for  newsprint  today 
is  in  excess  of  the  production  of  the  newsprint  ma- 
chines of  the  United  States  and  the  tonnage  imported 
from  Canada.  The  sudden  increase  in  general  and 
local  advertising  which  started  in  the  early  part  of 
1!tlJt,  created  a  demand  on  the  part  of  publishers  whicii 
the  manufacturers  were  physically  unable  to  satisfy. 
"It  is  impossible  td  state  accurately  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  newsprint  consiuued  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  over  and  above  the  total  production 
of  the  United  States  mills  and  the  tonnage  imported 
from  Canada.  This  is  because  the  rec  )rds  of  produc 
tion  include  wall-paper  and  side-nuis.  The  quantity 
of  side-runs  and  wall-paper  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  produ'-tion  and  there 
are  no  records  kept  to  determine  the  quantity  with 
exactness. 

"It  is  tnia,  however,  that  the  total  production  of  the 
United  States  mills  of  1.375,000  tons  aud  the  62-1.000 
tons  imported  from  Canada  were  used  to  satisfy  the 
demand  of  the  publishers  in  1919.  And  besides  this. 
mill  inventories  or  the  stocks  of  paper  on  hand  not  yet 
shipped,  were  decreased  10,000  tons,  an/1  the  stocks  of 
newsprint  held  in  reserve  by  leading  publishers  of  the 
United  States,  as  reported  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, decreased  53,000  tons  during  .he  year.  The 
sura  of  these  two  figures,  or  68,000  tons,  can  be  accept- 
ed as  the  minimum  by  wjiich  production  and  importa- 
tions fell  below   consumption. 

•'These  figures  ))rove  conclusively  the  need  of  great- 
er production,  lint  greater  production  cannot  be  had 
and  capital  cannot  i)c  found  to  construct  new  mills  and 
install  new  paper  machines  unless  an  adequate  supply 
of  raw  material  can  be  assured. 

''The  Underwood  Resolution,  wiiich  ju-ovides  for  n 
Commission  to  negotiate  tlie  removal  of  existing  export 
restrictions  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  the  Crown  lands  of  On- 
tario, Quebec  and  New  Brunswick,  is  the  only  measure 
.yet  prci^ented  to  Congress  which  cont.:ins  any  assur- 
ance of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pulp  wood  to  perpe- 
tuate the  present  production  of  our  pr.per  mills,  to 
justify  the  installation  of  new  machines,  and  to  save 
the  great  piUp  and  paper  industry  of  the  United  States. 
"By  the  Articles  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  known  otherwise  as  the  British 
North  America  Act,  full  control  and  possession  of  all 
natural  resources  were  reserved  to  the  respective 
provinces.  This  reservation  included  the  Crown  lands 
and   the  forests. 

'"In  the  statutes  of  the  tiirec  woudland  Provinces  of 
Ontario,  Quebec,  and  New  Brunswick,  't  is  provided 
that  the  Crown  lands  may  be  leased,  and  it  is  also  pro- 
vided that  these  Crown  land  leases  shall  vest  in  the 
lessee  all  rights  of  property  to  the  timber  growing  on 


the  leased  limits.  These  leases  are  sold  at  a  bonus 
price  per  square  mile,  now  at  public  auctions,  and  are 
drawn  for  one  year,  but  it  is  provided  that  they  may 
he  renewed  from  year  to  year  as  long  as  the  prescrib- 
ed ground  rent  has  been  paid  and  the  fees  paid  for 
whatever  stumpage  had  been  cut.  Loans  are  trans- 
ferable like  fee  titles,  and  are  conveyed  for  considera- 
tions as  high  as  ■'i;6,000  a  square  mile,  depending  ui)on 
the  quantity  of  timber  and  the  accessibility  of  the 
limits.  They  are  accepted  as  securities  for  loans  by 
banks  and  tmderlie  bond  issues.  No  lease,  not  in  de- 
fault, has  ever  been  cancelled. 

"When  the  numufacture  of  paper  from  wood  had 
gotten  fully  underway  in  the  middle  80's  many  far- 
seeing  American  manufacturers  leased  extensive  Crown 
lands  limits  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  New  Brunswick, 
with  the  clear  understanding  on  the  jiart  of  the  re- 
spective provincial  governments  that  the  timber  on 
the  limits  was  to  be  cut  and  sent  to  tlic  mills  of  Wis- 
consin, Ohio  and  New  York.  Pulji  woi,!  was  import- 
ed without  restriction  from  Ontario  ui.til  1900,  when 
the  promoters  of  paper  manufacturing  .  t  Ottawa  and 
Hull  were  able  to  secure  the  passage  (  f  an  Order  in 
Council  in  1900,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  |>ulp 
wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  unless  manufjvctured  in  Can- 
ada into  lumber,  pulp,  or  paper. 

"The  jiajier  manufacturers  of  New  ^'ork  and  New 
lOnglaiul  secured  leases  of  extensive  Crown  land  limits 
from  the  Province  of  Quebec  as  earl.y  as  1890  at  great 
expense,  and  exercised  their  rights  of  property  in  the 
tii.nber  on  these  limits  vested  in  them  by  the  statutes 
of  the  province,  for  '20  years,  sending  the  wood  freely 
to  their  mills  and  paying  their  ground  re. its  and  stump- 
age  fees  into  the  treasniw  of  the  jjrovinee.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century, 
jiaper  manufacturing  interests  in  Quebec  were  abb'  to 
influence  prohibitive  action  by  the  Government,  and 
in  1910  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  without  notice, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wood  cut  from  Crown 
lands  unless  manufactured  into  lumber,  pulp,  or  paper. 
This  order  was  issued  on  April  26.  1910,  and  became 
effective  May  1,  1910. 

"American  manufacturers  had  expended  iuiiidreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  improving  the  rivers,  building 
dams  and  piers,  constructing  taking-out  and  wood- 
preparing  plants,  and  all.  this  great  investment  was, 
in  four  days"  time,  made  dormant  and  unproductive. 
"The  story  of  the  experience  with  New  Brunswick 
is  similar  to  those  of  the  two  other  provinces  mention- 
I'd.  the  practice  of  New  l>runswick  re<j:arding  Crown 
lands  differing  from  the  pther  two  provinces  only  in 
the  one  feature  of  granting  annually  renewable  Vnen- 
ses  for  20-year  terms  instead  of  indefinitely. 

"Since  1910,  the  only  pulp  wood  procurable  from 
these  three  })rovinces  has  been  that  cut  from  patented 
agricultural  lands,  from  certain  railroad  subsidy  lands, 
from  small  freehold  properties,  and  from  the  old 
French  seignories  u.sually  fronting  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  extending  almost  to  Labrador.  This  wood 
has  been  sought  by  a  small  army  of  pulp  wood  bu}-ei"s, 
whose  competition  with  each  other  has  bonstantly 
increased  the  cost  of  raw  material  to  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser, until,  today,  pulj)  wood  which  ten  years  ago 
could  be  bought  for  .^6  or' $7  a  cord  at  the  railroad 
track  or  river  banks,  tiow  commands  a  price  of  $25 
a  cord  f.o.b.  shipping  point.  To  this  Is  to  be  added 
the  cost  of  freight  and  the  handling  charges  before 
the  pulp  wood  is  nt  the  mill  ready  to  be  made  into 
pulp. 
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"In  1911,  till-  Kefiprocity  Act,  wliii'li  liad  been 
lostcrpcl  and  fatiiprod  by  ex-President  Taft,  became  a 
law.  The  Keeii)r()eity  Act,  the.  provision.s  <>i'  which 
had  been  earefviUy  worked  out  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, provided,  amonf;  other  things,  for  the  removal 
of  all  tariff  barriers  a<,'aiiist  Canadian  paper  and  for 
the  importation  into  the  I'nited  States.  witli<iut  re- 
striction, of  pulpwdod  from  the  Crowi  lands  of  Hie 
])rovinees.  Canada  refused  to  accept  the  Treaty,  and 
the  Reciprocity  Law,  then  on  our  statute  books,  was 
operative  only"  as  ret;ards  the  brief  section  granting 
free  entry  to  Canadian  newsprint  of  a  certain  valua- 
tion per  poijid.  Hut  although  reciprocity  was  reject- 
ed by  Canada  as  a  whole.  Quebec  enthnsia.stically  ac- 
cepted its  full  i)rovisions  includinj;  l!ie  unrestricted 
exportation  of  imlp  wood  from  her  Crown  lands,  for. 
in  the  general  election  in  which  the  l\"ciprocity  Trea- 
ty was  the  issue,  it  carried  (lO  out  of  the  64  boroughs 
of  the  province. 

■■Although  the  spruce  forests  of  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Hocky  Afonntains  are  fast  disappearing, 
and  outside  of  some  large  tracts  owned  '-y  some  old  and 
large  manufacturers  in  New  York,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maiiu'.  there  is  not  -i  spruce  wood- 
land tract  of  sufficient  size  to  .justify  the  erection  of 
event  a  .50-ton  mill,  you  must  forget  the  common 
charge  that  the  paper-makers  are  the  ones  who  have 
exhausted  the  forest  wealth  of  the  country.  Of  the 
ill. 000.000,000  feet  of  timber  cut  in  the  United  States 
ill  lUlit,  the  entire  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the  coun- 
try is  resjioiisiblc  for  only  3  per  cent. 

■•The  pulp  and  pajjcr  iiulustry  of  the  United  States 
consumed  last  year.  a/iOO.OOO  cords  of  juilp  wood,  of 
which  1,000,000  cords  came  from  the  freehold  lands  of 
the  Canadian  provinces.  During  the  same  year,  there 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden  i)acking  cases 
and  containers,  (i,000,000.000  feet  of  various  kinds  of 
wood.  It  can  safely  he  assumed  that  one-half  of  this 
was  soft  wood  capable  of  making  luilo.  3.000.000,000 
feet  of  lumber  are  ei|uivalent  to  (i.OOO.OOO  cords  of 
wood.  As  it  takes  about  one  and  one-half  cords  of 
wood  to  make  a  ton  of  paper,  it  is,  therefore,  plain  that 
the  wooden  packing  cases  and  containers  made  of  .soft 
wood  consumed  enough  material  to  manufacture  I.- 
OOO.OOO tons  of  paper,  or.  in  round  numbers,  double 
the  ((uanlity  manufactured  by  all  the  newsprint  mills 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  combined,  the  )iews- 
l)riut  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  using  in 
round  numbers,  2,000,000  cords  of  wood  for  the  1.- 
375,000  tons  of  jiaper  i)roduced. 

'"The  Crown  lands  of  Ontario  consist  of  342.000  scj 
miles,  of  which  116,!tOO  sq.  miles  are  licensed.  The 
Crown  land.v  of  Quebec  total  190.000  sq.  miles,  of  which 
70,000  square  miles  are  under  license.  New  lirunswick 
Crown  lands  consist  of  11,300  si|.  miles,  all  of  Avhich, 
with  the  excej)ti(ni  of  1,100  sq.   miles,  are  licensed. 

■"Premier  Lomer  Gouin  of  Quebec  is  autliority  for 
the  statement  that  from  four  to  five  times  as  much 
tiujber  could  be  cut  from  the  present  licensed  land  of 
Quebec  as  is  now  cut,  without  impairing  the  forest  as- 
set. The  present  cut  of  timber  in  Quebec,  is  stated 
as  1,000,000,000  feel,  board  measure.  This  is  the  equi- 
valent of  2,000.000  cords.  Sir  Lomer  Gouin 's  state- 
ment, therefore,  means  that  the  forests  of  Quebec  could 
■yield  annually  from  8,000,000  to  10.000  000  cords  of 
increment.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  generall.v  accept- 
ed estimate  of  an  annual  growth  of  4  jicr  cent  of  a 
scientifically  lumbered  forest.  The  70,000  sq.  miles 
of  leased  Crown  lands  in  Quebec  are  e(iua1  to  ■'fi44.800.- 


000  acres.  At  an  estimated  staiul  of  a:i  average  of  T) 
cords  to  the  acre,  this  gives  a  total  stand  on  these 
leased  lands  of  224,000,000  cords  of  wood  The  estimated 
annual  growth  of  4  i)er  cent,  therefore,  would  give  a 
yield  of  S,!1GO,000  cords,  which  confirms  the  statement 
of  the  Premier.  Using  the  same  basis  of  computation, 
the  IDO.OOO  sq.  miles  of  all  Crown  lands  of  Quebec  con- 
tain 121,000,000  acres.  This  represent::  a  total  stand 
of  timber  of  608.000,000  cords.  The  n.nnual  growth 
of  4  per  cent  of  this  mammoth  forest  would  yield  24,- 
320,000  cords  as  merely  the  annual  interest  on  the 
foi'est  capital  of  the  province. 

"Since  1!'10  and  the  passage  of  the  Reciprocity  Ai-t 
ill  this  country  in  1911,  relations  between  the  paper 
industry  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Canada  have 
been  of  the  jug-handle  variety  with  '.he  Canadians 
holding  the  handle.  The  opening  of  our  enormous 
market  to  the  free  entry  of  tlieir  newsprint  prodif- 
tion,  whicli  immediately  called  for  fully  H.")  per  cent  of 
that  production,  galvanized  paper  manufacturing  in 
Canada  into  prodigious  activity.  Capital  eagerly 
sought  investments  in  Canadian  paper  enterprises,  sure 
of  large,  growing,  and  lasting  returns.  And  it  was 
the  big,  receptive  market  of  the  United  States  opened 
freely  to  the  jiroduetion  of  the  Canadian  mills,  that 
built  up  the  industry  in  the  Dominion  beyond  the  most 
optimistic  dreams  of  Canada's  paiier  pioneers.  The 
restrictive  Order  in  Council  of  1910  in  Quebec  did  not 
aid  oiu^  iota  in  the  result  achieved,  but  served  only 
to  hamper  industry  in  the  United  States  and  to  ad 
vance  the  cost  of  manufacture  which  established  the 
selling  price  for  the  Canadian  produce. 

"Tlie  growth  of  the  industry  in  Canada  has  been 
enormous.  In  1910.  Canada  manufactured  161,000 
tons  of  paper,  aiul  exported  to  the  Uiiited  States  25,- 
000  tons.  In  1919,  Canada's  newsjjrint  production 
was  808,000  tons,  a  gi'owth  of  over  500  ]>er  cent,  while 
her  exjjorts  to  the  United  States  were  624,000  tons,  a 
growth  of  practically  2. .500  i)er  cent.  In  the  meantime, 
newsprint  ]n'oduction  in  the  United  States,  which 
reached  its  maximum  in  1912  of  1,432,000  tons,  has 
not  succeeded  in  holding  its  own.  and  in  1919.  the 
gross  production  was  1.375.000  tons,  and  this  included 
the  production  of  many  small  wrapi)iiig-i)a])er,  wall- 
paper, and  specialty  mills,  ill-adapted  for  manufaetur 
ing  lu'wsprint,  but  which  have  been  lured  for  the  time 
being  into  turning  out  a  nondescript  product  for  the 
l)ublishers  bv  the  extravagant  ])riees  of  the  spot  mar 
ket. 

■■\'arious  estimates  have  been  nuide  of  this  bastard 
newsi)ri7it  ])roduction.  but  a  consensus  of  estimates 
places  the  figures  at  about  500  tons  a  day  or  150,000 
tons  a  year.  If  this  figure  be  true,  then  the  normal 
newsprint  production  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
creased from  1.432,000  tons  in  1912  to  1,225,000  in 
1919. 

"Provideil  Senator  Underwood's  measure  succeeds, 
the  woodland  jirovinees  of  Canada  would  benefit  tre- 
mendously by  a  prompt  concession  of  the  claims  and 
requests  that  will  i>e  ])referred  by  the  commission  ap 
pointed  to  negotiate  with  them.  Not  only  would  thert 
be  an  active  market  in  leases  which  would  add  wealth 
to  the  provincial  treasuries,  but  the  stumpage  thai 
would  be  cut  under  the  wise  and  modern  lumbering 
regulations  would  add  vast  sums  annually  to  the  pro 
vineial  receijits.  Besides  this,  the  improvement  of  th<; 
rivers,  the  building  of  camps,  the  constructing  of  tak- 
ing out,  and  wood-preparing  plants,  and  the  recruiting 
and  employment   of  lumbering  crews  would  yield  so 
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jri-eat  a  harvest  to  labor  that  the  proviiiees  would  be 
tx'm  au  era  of  unending  prosperity.  Moreover,  the 
army  of  men  that  would  be  employed  in  the  bush  would 
provide  at  all  times  effeetive  forces  for  fightinjr  forest 
fires,  whieli  are  a  greater  menace  to  standing  forests 
than  the  axes  of  the  lumbermen. 

"The  owners  of  the  Canadian  paper  mills  can  have 
no  ground  for  com])laint  if  the  commission  provided 
iiy  the  Underwood  Resolution  succeeds  in  its  labors, 
for  they  have  already  secured  boundless  limits  of  wood 
lands  which  provide  not  only  for  the  indefinite  supply 
of  their  mills  at  present  capacity,  but  for  as  great  an 
expansion  as  can  be  expected  in  the  n<  xt  generation. 
The  ]5elgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Comjiany  of  Shawi- 
iiigan  Falls,  Quebec.  J.  K.  Booth  of  Hull.  Quebec,  The 
Hrompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of  Plast  Angus, 
Quebec,  the  Doiinaeona  Paper  Company  on  the  -Tac- 
i|ues  Cartier  River,  the  great  Laurentidr  Coninau\  at 
fh-and'Mere,  Quebec,  Price  iJrothers  &  Comi)any  of 
Kenogami,  at  the  head  of  the  Saguenay,  ancl  the  St 
Maurice  Paper  Company  at  Three  Rivers,  hold,  in  the 
aggregate,  10,499.760  acres  of  limits  secured  years  ago 
for  bonus  prices  as  low  as  $1.10  a  sq.  mile,  witli  an 
estimated  stand  of  52,498,000  cords  of  pulp  wood 
Acc<rrding  to  the  basis  of  computation  used  by  Pre- 
mier Gounin.  the  annual  growth  of  these  forests,  or 
the  yearly  interests  on  the  forest  capital  will  be  2,099,- 
9r)2  cords,  or  more  than  double  the  present  capacit.y 
requirements  of  995,000  cords  a  year  in  the  aggregate 
of  the  mills  of  those  companies. 

"The  pui'pose  of  the  Underwood  Resolution  is  not 
the  ruthless  exploitation  of  the  forest  wealth  of  our 
neighbors.  It  aims  at  equalit.^■  of  opportunity  for  the 
paper  industry  of  the  United  States.  It.  comprehends 
the  only  practical  means  of  providing  sufficient  pro 
duction  of  newsprint  in  the  United  States  to  insure  the 
lives  of  the  smaller  newspapers.  It  proposes  by  aniie 
able  negotiations  and  friendly  approach  to  reach 
agreements  with  the  prGvinees  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  and 
New  Bruu.swiek,  which  will  be  of  mnliuil  advantage 
and  M'hieh  will  secure  our  fail-  quid'  for  the  'quo' 
M'hich  the  Canadian  manufacturers  ha\e  enjo.ved  since 
the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  Canadian  piper.  Its  ])ur- 
pose  is  to  save  a  great  industry  of  the  United  States 
and  to  provide  that  production  of  newsprint  may  be 
increased  and  that  the  price  of  newsprint  to  the  con- 
sumer mav  be  lowered  and  stabilized. 

■'April  24,  1920.- 


FRASER  COMPANIES  OWN  DOMINION  PULP 

St.  John,  N.P...  May  7.— The  Fraser  Companies,  Ltd., 
of  Edmundston  have  exercised  an  option  the.v  have 
ivcently  held  on  the  Dominion  I'ulp  Company's  mill 
)i<'ar  ("hatham,  on  the  i\Iiramichi  and  holdings  of  28S 
squar?  miles  of  Crown  land  timber  limits.  Somewhat 
more  than  $1,000,000  is  involved  in  the  transaction. 
The  mills  have  a  present  capacitv  of  50  tons  of  pulj) 
daily. 

The  Frasers  now  own  and  oi)erate  eleven  lumber  mills 
and  have  two  more  in  course  of  construction.  They 
have  a  pulp  mill  at  Edmundston  atid  the  Dominion 
plant  will  make  their  second. 

LA  TUQUE  SUPERINTENDENT  DEAD. 

H.  Martinson,  General  Superintendent  of  the  big 
sulphite  mill  of  the  Brown  Company  at  La  Tuque,  Que., 
died  last  month  and  his  loss  as  a  friejid  and  official 
is  deeply  felt.  P..  B.  Jornhead  has  been  appointed 
superintendent,  and  it  is  a  popular  choice. 


Canadian  Papers  Oppose  Underwood 

Canadian  pajiers  are  as  unanimous  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  princii)l(^  which  lead  the  provinct^s  of 
New  Brunswick,  Quebec  and  Ontario  to  place  certain 
restrictions  on  tiie  disposal  of  wood  cut  oh  Crown 
lands  as  American  ])apers  have  been  in  sui^port  of  the 
Underwood  Resolution  which  was  printed  in  full  in 
our  last  issue,  and  to  which  further  reference  is  niadr 
in  communications  appearing  in  this  number  from 
Col.  W.  K.  Haskell  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany. Following  the  ratJier  extensive  hearing  on  the 
subject  before  the  House  Committee  there  has  been 
almost  a  flood  of  comment  in  the  columns  of  the  Can- 
adian Press.  A  few  extracts  are  here  given  which 
indicate  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  these  provinces 
insofar  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  newspajjcrs,  which 
are  generally  looked  on  as  indicating  the  trend  of 
public   opinion. 

The  Pulp  Embargo. 

Under  this  title  tlie  St.  John  N.B.,  "Standard,"  on 
.\pril  29,  presents  a  New  Brunswick  view  of  the  mat- 
ter : 

Senator  Undei-wood  still  seems  inclined  to  advocate 
the  "big  stick"  jtnlicy  as  a  method  of  inducing  Can- 
ada to  revise  her  regulations  regarding  the  export  of 
pulp  wood.  lie  told  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  the  resolution  he 
had  proposed — for  sending  a  commi.ssion  to  Canada  to 
discuss  the  matter — that  unless  Canada  cliange  her 
tone,  retaliatory  mea.sures  mu&'t  be  employed. 

It  is  doubtless  correct  that  the  American  pai)er 
mamifaeturers  are  jilaced  in  a  very  awkward  |)rediea 
ment  as  a  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  pulp 
wood,  but  that  is  no  rea.son  why  the  people  of  this 
country  should  continue  to. furnish  the  means  of  live 
lihood  to  citizens  of  another  country.  Mr.  Underwood 
declares  that  unless  the  raw  material  can  be  obtained 
from  Canada,  the  newsprint  industry  in  the  United 
States   must    close   down    and   the   plants  be   sacrificed 

It  was  admitted  by  other  witnesses  who  were  called 
before  the  House  Committee  that  the  newsprint  in- 
dustry in  Canada  had  grown  amazingly  since  the  em- 
bargo on  the  exjiort  of  pul])  wood  had  been  put  on. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  precisely  the  end  thai 
is  (h'sired  to  be  attined,  the  information  is  interestiug. 
Canada  wants  her  industries  built  u)) ;  she  wants  to 
sell  wherever  jjossible  the  finished  article,  rather  than 
the  raw  material.  To  sell  the  latter,  for  others  to 
make   monty   out  of,   is  poor  business  at  the  best. 

It  wa.s  intimated  before  the  committee  that  Cana- 
dian paper  mills  are  dependent  upon  American  coal 
and  sulphur,  which  might  be  refused  if  Canada  did 
not  change  her  jiresent  i)olicy  To  refuse  these  com 
modities  would  scarcely  lielp  out  the  American  situa 
tion.  seeing  that  S5  per  cent  of  Canadian-made  news 
jirint  is  used  by  American  papers.  If  American  mills 
cannot  sui)])ly  p;ipiT  for  lack  of  raw  material,  and 
Canadians  are  uiiabli'  to  supply  it  for  lack  of  the  coal 
and  sulphur  to  make  it,  wliere  are  American  i)apers 
going  to  be  then? 

Care  was  taken  to  ])oint  out  that  "the  purpose  of 
the  Underwood  resolution  was  not  the  rutiiless  exploit 
ation  of  the  forest  wealth  of  Canada,  but  only  the  jiro 
curing  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  the  paper  in- 
dusti-y  of  the  United  States."  What  do  the  people  of 
Canada  care  about  the  paper  industry  of  the  United 
States?  What  .should  they  care?  It  is  of  no  bene- 
fit to  them.     Tiioy  want   to  Vmild   up  a   paper  industry 
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of  their  own.  The  Anit'i-ican  people  took  no  cave  of 
tlioir  own  tinilicr  lands  which  would  havo  fufnishod 
them  with  an  abundance  of  pnlp  wood  for  themselves, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  treat  with  innch  eonsidera- 
ation  the  Canadian  .sourees  of  supply  if  they  are  fjiven 
free  aeee.ss   to  them. 

Senator  Underwood's  Threat. 

The  "Jonnial   of   Commeree"   thus  heads  an   editor- 
ial in  its  issue  of  Jlay  4tli,  from  whieh  we  quote: — 

It  is  much  to  he  resrretted  that  a  public  man  of 
.Ml'.  Underwood's  standinpr  and  influence  has  adopted 
such  an  entirely  unjustifiable  attitude.  When  he  mov- 
ed iiis  resolution  in  the  Senate  some  weeks  ago  he 
assumed  the  existence  of  an  embarp;o  where  there  was 
none.  The  (Canadian  official  who  had  supervision  of 
the  pajier  industry  had  made  a  re-^idatiOK  requiriu;; 
tliat  a  certain  i)ropurtion  of  the  jirodni-t  of  a  mill 
sliould  be  set  apart  for  Canadian  needs,  and  the  re- 
mainder mirciit  be  exported.  There  was  nothing  uii 
rea.sonable  in  that.  For  a  few  days  there  was  a  mis- 
understanding respecting  the  operation  of  this  regu- 
lation, but  this  was  speedily  cleared  up  and  the  slii])- 
Mients  to  the  United  States  have  since  been  made. 
There  is  no  embargo  on  shipments  of  cither  wood  i;i' 
jiaiXM-  from  r'aiuula  to  the  States.  Often  strong  effort-- 
have  been  made  in  Canada  to  ))roliibit  the  cxpoi-t  of 
pulpwood.  Aiguments  liaving  much  weight  wci-c  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  such  a  policy;  but  the  Cana- 
ilian  Govern Jiieut  never  yielded  to  the  request  So 
far  as  the  Dominion  (lovernment  and  Parliament  arc 
concerned  there  is  no  embargo  on  the  shipment  of 
such  materials  to  the  States.  Whatever  restrictions 
there  are  have  been  api)lied  by  the  Provinces,  whii'h, 
within  eertain  limits,  are  free  to  make  their  own  laws, 
.iust  a,s  the  State  Legislatures  are  free  to  do  so  across 
the  border.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  tjiese  Provincial 
(iovernments  to  forbid  the  export  of  pulpwood,  or 
pulp,  or  paper.  As  a  matter  of  fact  considerable 
((uantities  of  wood  grown  on  private  lands,  or  pulp 
pro<luccd  from  such  wood,  arc  shipped  to  the  States. 
Only  H  Dominion  law  could  prevent  this,  and  no  such 
Dominion   law   has  been   pa.ssed. 

What  has  been  done  by  the  Provincial  Governments 
in  relation  to  this  matter  is  more  in  the  capacity  of 
landlords  than  as  legislators.  The  Provincial  Govern- 
ments hold  large  areas  of  land  which  they  lease  to 
jiarties  who  wish  to  use  them.  The  landlord  has  the 
right  to  determine  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
whicli  he  will  lease  his  j)roperty.  In  this  ca.sc  the 
landlord  says  he  does  not  wish  to  lea.se  his  property 
except  on  the  condition  that  the  logs  cut  on  it  shall 
be  manufactured  in  Canada.  How  far  this  is  a  wise 
policy  may  b(>  a  (luestien  for  consideration  within 
the  Province.  Rut  what  possible  ob.jection  can  be 
taken,  in  logic  and  I'cason,  by  a  foreign  government 
to  the  right  of  the  landlord— the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment— to  manage  his  own  property  in  the  way  that 
he  deems  best?  If  any  State  in  the  American  Union 
had  made  a  regulation  as  to  the  terms  on  which  it 
would  lease  its  own  property  to  people  who  desired  to 
use  it,  and  any  foreign  government  challenged  the 
right  of  the  State  to  do  so,  the  challenge  would  be  re- 
garded as  very  ridiculous.  It  would  be  well  for  otir 
American  friends  to  try  to  look  at  the  matter  from 
that  viewpoint. 

If  the  American  commission  be  appointed  and  come 
to  Canada,  its  members  will,  of  course,  be  welcomed 
and  treated  with  all  courtesy.  But  what  can  they 
learn    that   they   do   not   already   know?      There    is    no 


Dominion  law  t<»  wliii'h  they  can  reasonably  take  ex- 
ce,-tioii,  and  there  is  small  jiroijaipilily  that  the  Pro- 
vincial (rovernments  concerned  will  yield  to  threats. 
Retaliation  is  a  game  that  can  be  played  by  the  Unitefl 
States  and  by  Canada,  to  the  annoyance  and  disad- 
vantage of  both,  l)Ut  not  to  the  good  of  either. 
International  Blackmail. 
In  the  Montreal  (iazette,  April  29th  we  read: — 
Althiiiigh  the  Cnited  States  has  shown  a  marked 
reluctance  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  affairs  of 
European  nations,  it  manifests  no  such  delicacy  in  re- 
gai-d  til  this  continent.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  interests  involved  n  the  one  ease  are  merely 
those  (if  humanit.v,  while  in  the  other  tliej-  touch  the 
sacred  ark  of  American  trade  atui  industry.  At  ajn.v 
I'ate,  this  marked  mobility  of  ])rinciplc  presents  itself 
conspic-uously,  and  nowhere  more  .so  than  iti  the  im- 
liudent  attempt  that  is  being  made  in  Washingtrti  to 
bluff  or  blackmail  Canadian  provinces  into  the  cancel- 
lation (if  certain  export  restrictions  affecting  the  pvilp 
ami  pa|ier  industr.v.  For  many  years  the  United  States 
has  been  engaged  '/.i  squandei'ing  its  pulp  resouree.s, 
waking  up  to  the  danger  of  exhaustion  only  when  that 
danger  has  bciome  a  practical  reality.  Conservation, 
when  conservation  and  feforestation  might  have 
meant  something,  received  no  thought  and,  so  far  as  its 
resources  1 1  raw  materials  were  concerned,  the  pulp 
and  |)aper  industry  drew  with  persistent  recklessness, 
not  only  upon  its  interests  but  upon  its  capital,  and 
now  it  feels  the  i)inch. 

For  this  insti-uctive  demonstration  in  national  and 
itidustrial  economics,  certain  politicians  at  Washing- 
ton, acting,  jn-esumably,  out  of  a  disinterested  regard 
for  the  earnings  of  the  American  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustr.v, i)ropose  that  Canada  shall  be  made  to  pay. 
and  if  Canada  is  unwilling  to  foot  the  bill,  then  Can- 
ada must  be  bludgeoned  into  submission.  Noth.'fag 
less  than  that  is  meant  by  the  resohition  passed  by 
the  United  States  Senate  asking  for  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  "negotiate"  with  C; i.iadian  re- 
presentatives with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  provin- 
cial eiid)argocs  on  the  export  of  pulp  wood  cut  upon 
Crown  laufls.  The  offer  to  negotiate  is  backed  by  a 
threat  that,  if  the  embargoes  are  not  removed,  the 
United  States  will  stop  coal  and  cotton  shipments  into 
this  country.  One  of  the  leading  exp.  i.ients  of  this 
friendly  and  disarming  method  of  opening  internation- 
al negotiations  is  Senator  Underwood,  of  .Mabama,  the 
gentleman  who,  a  few  years  ago,  presided  over  the 
Ways  and  Mci.us  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  gave  his  name  to  the  Democratic  tariff. 
Presenting  bis  views  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Ml-.  Underwood  said  that  United  States  paper 
mills  could  not  be  operated  in  cajiacity  without  free 
importatifin  of  Canadian  imlp  wood.  He  said  that  the 
ITnited  States  had  been  more  tlijii.i  liberal  in  its  trade 
policy  with  Canada,  giving  liberally  of  coal  and  cot- 
ton and  providing  a  market  for  eight,v-five  per  cent  of 
Canadian  newsprint.  This  is  what  is  known  in  the 
I'nited  States  as  "bunk".  The  T'tiited  States  trade 
policy  has  been  to  sell  as  much  in  C'anada  and  buy  as 
little  as  possible,  a  strictly  business  policy,  and  the 
American  market  for  Canadian  newsiirinf  is  due  to  the 
very  condition  which  Mr.  Underwood  now  seeks  to 
correct    by  what  he  calls  rctaliatorv   measures. 


Percy  Cash  has  given  up  liis  place  in  the  Chemical 
Dept.  at  La  Tuque,  and  accepted  a  position  with  the 
heaver  Cove  (B.C.)  Lumber  and  Pulp  Co. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


Pai)t'r  mill  executives  in  the  Kalamazoo  Valley  dis- 
trict liave  voluntarily  advanced  the  pay  of  their  em- 
jiloyees.  granting  a  20  per  cent  increase  beginning 
witii  the  first  M'eek  of  this  month.  This  is  the  second 
increase  voluntarily  given  to  the  Kalamazoo  mill 
workers  during  the  present  year,  and  it  is  expected 
that  other  mills  in  ^lichigan  will  follow  by  giving  sim- 
ilar increases.  A  12  per  cent  increase  has  betn  gi\- 
cn  to  the  valley's  paper  workers  in  February.  While 
there  has  been  no  official  announcement  from  any 
manufacturers'  body  regarding  this  action,  it  is  stated 
on  good  authority  that  the  recent  pay  increase  was 
a  move  on  the  part  of  the  newly-organized  paper  mill 
division  of  the  Kalamazoo  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  was  organized  from  among  the  executives  of  all 
the  big  paper  concerns  following  a  series  of  confer- 
ences held  during  the  past  month.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  latest  increase  the  common  laborer  receives  60 
cents  an  hour  for  a  fifty  hour  week.  Girls  on  a  regular 
•■)0  hour  weekly  schedule  will  be  paid  40  cents  an  hour, 
while  the  tour  working  girls  will  get  44  cents  an  hour 
for  48  hours  a  week.  All  other  tour  workers  are  to 
receive  substantial  advances,  the  scale  affecting  them 
was  not  given  out.  Mill  workers  themselxes  have  esti- 
mated the  average  pav  increase  to  be  $1  a  day,  or  an 
aggregate  of  from  tt^li-SOO.OOO  to  .i!2,000,000  a  year  for 
tlie  entire  district. 

Parisien  hats  fashioned  of  wood  shavings  and  paper 
were  among  the  novelties  introdnccd  at  recent  exhibi- 
tion in  Xcw  York  of  latest  Frencli  model  millinery. 
These  models,  which  were  on  display  at  the  Bush  Ter- 
miiml  Sales  Building,  comprised  paper  hats  in  which 
the  material  was  finished  so  as  to  give  a  metallic  ap- 
pearance, a  paper  material  made  to  resemble  leather, 
and  a  style  in  which  wnod  shavings  wei'c  woven  into 
a  basket  effect.  Adorning  the  heads  of  the  fair  models 
these  ))aper  and  wood  shaving  hats  conld  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  those  made  of  fabrics  and  straw. 

Approval  of  a  plan  for  increasing  the  capital  sto-k 
111'  the  I'nion  l^ag  and  Pajier  Corporation  from  .^10,- 
()()(),000  to  .t20,000.000  was  voted  by  stockholders  at  a 
special  meeting  held  May  4.  Tender  this  plan  the  cor- 
poration will  distribute  a  stock  dividend  of  50  (ler 
cent.  The  remainder  is  to  be  held  available  for  aj)- 
])li('atioii   from  time  tn  time  by  the  lioaril   for  corporate 

|)Ul'pOsCS. 

Because  of  the  pulj)  and  coal  slioi'tagc.  due  largely 
lo  the  strike  of  rail  workers,  the  mills  of  the  Whiting- 
Plover  Paper  Com])any.  at  Stevens  Point  and  of  the 
Gilbert  Paper  Company  at  ilenasha.  Wisconsin,  were 
eompcllc<l  last  week  to  sns])end  the  operation  of  all 
bnt  one  or  two  of  their  machines.  Prospects  for  a  re- 
snmption  of  full  operations  in  the  near  fnture  appear 
to  be  poor.  Reports  received  from  other  Wisconsin 
cities  indicate  that  several  more  mills  are  on  the  verge 
of  sluitting  down  bccanse  of  their  inability  to  get 
pulp  and  coal. 

Diversified  views  as  lo  I  he  canses  nmlei'lying  the 
acnte  shortage  in  print  paper  were  adduced  during 
the  fiist  week's  hearing  before  the  Senate  sub-com- 
mittee iiui'stigating  this  matter.  Lcdding  publish- 
ers \vei-e  called  to  testify,  as  were  also  pajier  brokei's 
and    others   connected    with  llic  i)a|ii'r  industrx'.    Charges 


and  cout.iter-charges  of  wastefnlness,  lack  of  faith  in 
living  up  to  publishers'  agreements,  and  I'ecommentla- 
tions  of  one  sort  or  another,  all  of  which  previously 
had  been  aired,  came  to  the  attention  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee through  this  testimony,  much  of  which  was 
given  with  a  wealth  of  detail  and  statistical  informa- 
tion. Among  the  developments  toward  ttie  latter  part 
of  the  week  was  an  announcement  from  Chester  W. 
LymaUj  vice-president  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, presented  to  the  committee  in  the  form  of  a 
telegram  addressed  to  Joseph  Pulitzer,  jr.,  jjublisher 
of  the  St.  Lonis  Post-Dispatch,  according  to  which 
further  advances  in  i)rint  paper  prices  arc  to  be  made 
by  the  Internationa!  Paper  Company,  .]idy  1.  Mr. 
Lyman "s  message  read  as  follows:  "Alarming  rise  in 
prices  for  pulpwood.  other  raw  materials  and  mill 
supplies,  together  with  inevitable  increase  in  trans- 
portation charges,  will  necessitate  a  higher  selling 
price  for  last  two  quarters.  Impossil)le  to  foretell  ex- 
tent of  increase  on  account  of  uncertainty  of  condi- 
tions. Increase  in  cost  likely  to  continue  to  turning 
point  reached  in  general  indnsti'ial  social  and  finan- 
cial conditions.  Only  remedy  for  present  trouble  is 
rigid  economy  by  pttbli.shers  in  their  use  of  news- 
])rint."  The  paper  brokers  who  were  called  to  testify 
denied  that  they  are  making  excessive  profits  as  had 
been  charged  in  some  ipiarters,  claiming  that  their 
earnings  are  less  now  than   they  were  befor<'  the  war. 

A  bill  designed  to  eliminate  speculation  and  brok- 
ers' transactions  in  jiriiit  paper  was  introduced  last 
Thursday  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Chair- 
man Steenerson  of  the  House  Post  Office,  mul  Post 
Roads  Committee,  which  has  proved  various  features 
of  the  present  shortage.  The  measure  proposes  that 
all  paper  manufacturers  or  distributors  who  do  not 
file  a  list  of  their  prices  and  sales  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  lie  taxed  five  cents  a  pound 
for  all  jiaper  sold. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syra- 
cuse announces  that  it  has  added  to  its  faculty  C. 
Earl  Libby,  who  a.s  a.ssistant  professor  on  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Forest  Chemistry,  will  direct  flie 
short  course  in  paper  and  pul])  chemistry.  This 
course  was  not  begun  as  early  as  usual  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  .securing  a  cap- 
able instructor,  several  of  the  prospective  ilirectors 
having  been  lured  away  liy  more  attractive  offers  from 
the  industry.  Following  an  appeal  by  the  college  to 
the  paper  industry.  Prof.  Libby  was  induced  to  accept 
the  i)ost,  although  he  had  declined  it  when  it  was 
first  offered  to  him  several  months  ago.  Prior  to 
coming  to  the  college.  Prof.  Libby  was  em|)loyed  by 
the  Bayless  Manufactuiini;-  Coriioration  as  chief  chem- 
ist. He  has  a  degree  of  U.S.,  in  ehemicjil  engineering 
from  the  University  of  Maine  where  he  specialized  in 
the  work  of  that  institution's  pa])er  and  pulp  .school. 
He  served  as  chemist  in  charge  of  the  paper  testing 
laboratory  of  the  R.  A.  Pettingill  Company,  industrial 
engineers,  Chicago,  and  during  the  war  was  reseai-ch 
chemist  with  the  Aetna  Explosives  Company,  direct- 
ing part  of  the  research  work  in  ccllulo.st-  and  its 
nitration. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW    OF   RECENT    LITERATURE. 
A -3.     Brazilian   anhinga   fibre   for  paper..  .Paper, 

:!.'),  707,  (,1919)  Aiiliiiig;i  whii'li  frmws  jilnii^^  the  Ipaiiks 
of  rivers  in  the  State  ot  Para,  Brazil,,  yields  cellulose 
used  for  making  linen  paper.  An  old  sugar  mill  has 
been  fitted  for  treatment  of  the  fibre  and  is  turning 
out  600  kg.  a  day.— A.P.-C. 

C-0.  The  electrical  treatment  of  wood. —  F.  pa- 
tent Xo.  4ns. 447,  April  17,  19111.  'SI.  P.  Otto,  France. 
Pai)eterie,  42,  lti:J.  (Foli.  :2.'),  19'J0).  The  \v(i(h1  is  arti- 
ficially seasoned  by  treating  it  with  a  mixture  of  ozone 
and  heated  air. — A.P.-C. 

E-4.  The  determination  of  sulphides  and  SO,  in 
gases.  P.  Ilallor.  J.  Soe.  Chem.  iiul.,  38,  '.2-6  T,  (1919) 
Chiinie  &  Industrie,  2,  1041,  (Sept.  1919).  The  SO,  is 
absorbed  in  an  alkaline  solution  containing  5  per  cent 
of  its  volume  of  glycerine,  the  latter  preventing  the 
o.\idation  of  the  SO,  to  SO...  It  also  i>revents  oxida- 
tion when  the  solution  is  acidified.  The  alkaline  sul- 
phite solution  is  strongly  acidified  with  HCl  and  ti- 
trated with  KIO,  in  the  jiresence  of  a  few  drops  of 
CHCl.,.  The  use  of  a  solution  of  1  chloride  is  not  nec- 
essary. The  average  error  (as  determined  b.v  working 
on  weighed  amounts  of  SO,)  is  about  O.-i-per  cent. 
In  the  absence  of  glvcerin  the  results  are  much  too 
low.— A.P.-C. 

E-5.  Acid-proof  plastic.  Eng.  patent  No.  121,855, 
C.  F.  Curtis,  England.  Chimie  &  Industrie,  2,  1228, 
(Oct.  1919).  A  mixture  consisting  of  sawdust  30  per 
cent,  Portland  cement  30  per  cent,  pyrites  ashes  30 
per  cent,  Spanish  white  10  per  cent.  The  mixture  is 
moistened  and  either  applied  as  a  coatincr  or  moulded. 
—A.P.-C. 

E-2;  R-2.  A  short  bibliograhpy  of  sulphite  alcohol. 
Clarence  -T.  West.  Paper,  25,  655-6,  659,  (19191.  A 
list  of  articles  on  the  production  of  alcohol  from  s\d- 
lihitc  waste  liquors. — A.P.-C. 

F-4.  Evaporators..  .English  patent  No.  118,  635.  K. 
L.  E.  Trunholni,  Sweden.  Chimie  &  Industrie,  2,  795, 
(July  1919).  An  apparatus  specially  suited  to  eva- 
porating solutions  containing  substances  which  coag- 
ulate under  the  action  of  heat,  such  as  waste  sulphite 
liquor.  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  chambers  with 
double  bottoms  for  heating.  Each  chamber  contains 
a  rotarv  agitator.  The  chambers  communicate  b}* 
means  of  a  central  pipe. — A.P.-C. 

6-6.  Improved  screening  apparatus  for  pulp.  I  J. 
S.A.  patent  Xo.  1.319.705,  Antnn  -1.  ll;nig.  Nashua.  N. 
H.,  assigned  to  Improved  Paper  Maehinerv  Companv, 
Nashua,  N.II.  Paper  25,  618-20.  (1919).  "  The  screen 
is  given  a  rotational  motion,  and  also  a  compound  (i.e., 
vertical  and  horizontal  vibratorv  motion  The  interior 
of  the  screen  may  not  he  provided  witli  blades,  arrang- 
ed longitudinally,  to  increase  the  vibratory,  agitating 
and  transi-olatiug  effect  of  the  moving  of  tlie  screen, 
also  to  bring  within  the  radius  of  action  of  the  shower 
water  au.v  accuunilatiuus  of  unscreened  stock. — A.P.-C. 
K-5.  Mixing  chests.  Paper  takers'  Monthlv  J. 
Papeteric.  41,  539,  (Nov.  25.  1919).  A  short  descrip- 
tion of  various  types  of  mixing  chests  used  in  news- 
print mills  in  ])lace  of  beaters. — A.P.-C. 


K-5.  The  Lannoye  pulper  as  a  broke  kneader.  Paper 
25,  785,  (1919).  A  diagram  showing  how  the  Lannoye 
pulper  ma.v  be  used  a  broke  kneader,  resulting  in  con- 
siderable saving  oC  time  and  labor. — A.P.-C 

K-6.  Treatment  of  certain  plants  for  making  paper. 
English  i.ateni  Xci.  16ti,U05,  C.  J.  Stewart.  II.  I).  Hall, 
and  H.  Beadle.  London.  Chimie  &  Industrie,  2,  828. 
(Julv  1919).  Practicallv  the  same  as  Fr.  patent  No. 
486,393.     See  Pulp  and  Paper,  17,  358,  (1919).- A.P.-C. 

K-7.  Notes  on  beating.  A  Xoel.  Papeteric,  41,  587, 
(Dec.  10,  1919).  As  beating  is  a  very  important  opera- 
tion it  should  be  watched  verv  carefully  and  should 
be  entrusted  only  to  an  experienced  man.  The  use 
of  propellers  in  front  of  the  c.vlinders  is  useless  in  a 
properly  designed  beater.  (Jranite  bedplates  are  es])c- 
eially  useful  for  beating  stock  for  the  manufacture  of 
grease-pi'oof,  iKircliment,  etc. — A.P.-C. 

K-12.  Practical  training  of  the  papermaker.  How 
to  become  a  machine  tender.  Ill  H.  .Xrnonld.  i'a- 
picr.  22,  :^.24-5.  (Xov.  1919  i.  A  description  of  tiie  duties 
of  the  machine  tender,  with  sjiecial  reference  to  the 
manufacture  of  fine  and  semi-fine  jiapers.  ((Td"). — 
A.P.-C. 

K-12.  Unoxidisable  paper  machine  cylinder.  I).  K. 
P.  No.  312,168,  FulliuM-  A.  Warmbruiin.  Pe])eterie.  41, 
535,,  (Nov.  25,  1919.1  An  iron  or  steel  grooved  cylin- 
der is  covered   with  a  cement  coaling. — A.P.-(^. 

K-12.  Method  of  heating  steam  drying  cylinder.  Vr. 
patent  No.  4SS,951.  .\ntoM  Iluwiler.  .Switzerland. 
Chimie  &  Industrie.  2,  829.  (19191.  Coiulensation  of 
the  steam  on  the  inner  surface  of  tthe  c.\linder  is  pre- 
vented b.v  means  of  electric  heating  elements  placed  on 
the  inner  circumstance. — A.P.-C. 

K-20.  Process  for  the  manufacture  of  parchment 
paper.  French  jnitent  Xn.  495.742,  Feb.  13.  1919.  W. 
Dagnall.  England.  I'.ipeterie.  41.  535.  (Nov.  25.  1919i. 
—A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Process  for  making  reinforced  waterproof 
paper.  U.S.A.  patent  Xo.  1.270,2.50.  Safepack  Paper 
Mills,  U.S.A.  Chimie  &  Industrie,  2,  829.  (July  19191. 
Carded  textiles  fibres  are  placed  between  2  thicknesses 
of  paper  which  are  glued  by  means  of  an  adhesive 
which  waterproofs  the  jiaper. — A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Artificial  sole  leather.  French  patent  No. 
489,462,  E.  W.  Erieson.  Englaiul.  Chimie  &  Indus- 
trie, 2,  830,  (July  1919).  Fairly  thick  sheets  of  card- 
board are  impregnated  with  tar.  pine  resin,  and  a  .small 
amount  of  fatty  substance. — .\.P.-C. 

K-23.  Spraying  metals  on  paper.  J.  Frank.  Inst.. 
Dec.  1919:  Paper.  25,  707.  (19l!t:.  Schoop's  spraying 
process  is  being  further  developed  and  metal  can  now 
be  coated  on  glass.  I'elluloid.   pajier.  etc. — A.P.-C. 

L-4.  Paper  bags  for  preserving  clothing,  etc.  Fr. 
patent  Xo.  495.496.  Feb.  4.  1919.  W'atz.  Papeteric. 
41,  535.    (Xov.  25,   191!)i.— ,\  I'.-C. 

L-5.  Manufacture  of  viscose  articles. ..  Fr.  patent 
No.  489.881.  B.  Hor/.ykowski.  U.S.A.  Chimie  &  Indus- 
tries. 2,  830.  (July  1919K  Viscose  may  be  used  with- 
out purifying  it  or  allowing  it  to  mature.  To  obtain 
cellulose  xanthogenate  strong  salt  solutions  must  be 
u.sed;  and  to  obtain  cellulose  h.vdrate.  dilute  acids.  In 
both  eases  a  relatively  long  stay  in  the  preeipitating 
bath  is  required.— A.P.-C. 
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Testing  Moisture  in  Pulp 

The  Editor  regrets  that  dehiy  in  getting'  cuts  has 
prevented  an  earlier  pnbliefltion  of  tlie  followiug 
eoniniunieation.  The  issue,  however,  is  still  a  live  one 
in  view  of  the  reference  to  it  in  the  liritish  Trade 
News,  on  anotlier  page. 

March  16.  1920 

Dear  >Sir. — In  the  iliscussiou  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Technical  Section,  of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  moisture  testing,  the  writer  referred  to  a  com- 
munication which  he  had  made  to  the  committee  on 
moisture  testing.  With  the  permission  of  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  I  enclose  a  copy  for  publica- 
tion. In  connection  with  the  question  of  taking  sam- 
ples. I  r?fer  to  the  Pidp  and  Paper  ilagazine  of  Jan. 
1st,  1916,  page  10,  being  the  report  of  a  special  com- 
mittee representing  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation, and  the  American  Wood  Pulp  Imporljers 
The  findings  of  this  committee  are  stated  to  have  been 
made  as  a  result  of  "experiments  carried  on  at  Holy- 
oke,  Mass.,  at  a  great  cost.  Experts  in  charge  of  the 
experiments  have  made  their  report  and  the  following 
instructions  arc  now  given  as  the  standard  methods 
of  testing  and  sampling  pulp." 

Later  in  the  report,  the  method  of  sampling  is  given 
as  follows:  "depth"  boring: — The  sample  shall  be 
taken  by  boritiig  into  a  bale  to  a  depth  of  8"  (7.62 
cm.)  with  a  special  auger  which  cuts  a  disc  about  4" 
(10.16  cm.)  in  diameter."  In  the  whole  of  this  report 
no  reference  is  made  to  the  wedge  method  of  sampling 
and  it  is  obvious  therefore,  that  the  wedge  system 
was  not  regarded  as  being  either  appropriate  or  sat- 
isfactory for  use  on  bales  of  dry  imi)orted  pulp. 

The  writer  has  always  considered  methods  of  test- 
ing which  required  breaking  of  bales  or  cutting  of 
rolls  to  the  centre,  as  not  conducive  to  the  interest  of 
the  consignee,  and  in  cases  where  referees  are  called 
in,  as  being  too  time-consuming,  and  therefore,  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  cause  a  consignee  to  accept  the 
shipper's  figures  or  compromise  on  a  basis  of  the  ship- 
per's test.  It  is  possible  to  make  a  Ixn-ing 
instrument  that  will  correctly  sample  every 
form  of  pulp,  and  devise  with  a  little  investigation,  a 
form  of  test  that  will  give  correct  results  with  the 
kind  of  pulp  in  consideration.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  only  method  adojited  by  the  European  buyers  of 
pulp,  was  the  Avedge  test,  but  the  writer  has  frequent- 
ly seen  bales  of  Enro])ean  pnl))  which  bad  bi'cn  sam- 
pled otherwise. 

The  objections  to  the  wedge  and  strip  nictlnxU  arc: 
(ll  The  inconvenience  of  opening  up  bales  to  cut 
wedges,  or  laps  to  cut  strips.  (2)  The  large  bulk  of 
sample  obtained.  (3)  The  amount  of  time  required, 
and  (4)  the  general  objection  that  holds  with  all  rule 
of  thumb  methods,  that  the  special  circumstances  are 
ignored.  I  can  refer  to  a  case  where  a  referee  was  sent 
to  a  mill  to  test  pidp  whicli  the  consignee  found  short. 
The  pulp  had  been  standing  in  the  mill  in  a  compara- 
tively dry,  well-ventilated  room,  for  over  six  weeks. 
The  referee  did  not  re-weigb  the  pulp,  but  in.sisted  on 
breaking  bales  and  taking  wedges  in  quite  a  free- 
hand manner,  that  is  the  bases  of  his  wedges  varied 
from  4"  to  8".  and  this  finding  which  supported  the 
seller,  was  accepted  as  final  in  the  face  of  tests  by 
two  other  parties  which  showed  a  shortage  of  about 
two  percent,  and  were  taken  at  the  time  the  sliipiuent 
was  received  and  weighed. 


I  believe  that  this  question  is  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  held  open,  not  because  there  has  not  been 
time  enough  to  make  the  tests,  but  because  I  believe 
that  attention  has  been  entirely  focussed  on  one  line 
of  action. 

1  am,  vours  verv  tndv, 

T.  LINSEL  C'ROSSLEY 

43  Scott  St.,  Toronto,  Out.. 
Twenty-third  of  May.  1919 

E.  B.  Slack,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Committee  oiii  ^Moisture, 
do  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
Hawkesbury,  Ontario. 

Dear  Mr.  Slack: — ^At  the  February  meeting,  I  prom- 
ised to  let  you  have  some  data  on  t7esting  of  a  special 
form  of  grouudwood  in  hales.  The  bales  are  20"  x  26" 
and  14"  to  15"  deep.  They  consist  of  15  to  18  sheets 
of  pulp  %"  to  1"  in  thickness.  The  sheets  are  made 
by  running  the  fluid  ptdp  into  spaces  between  perforat- 
ed brass  sheets,  and  are  formed  in  a  vertical  position.  In 
some  cases,  the  lower  side  of  the  sheet  was  drier  than 
the  upper,  but  not  in  the  majoritj'  of  cases.  The  bales 
were  put  up  in  such  a  way  that  upper  and  lower  edges 
of  sheets  were  generally  alternated. 

After  testing  the  single  sheets  in  various  ways,  whole 
bales  were  tested.  I  enclose  a  sketch  showing  results 
obtained  on  one  that  was  pretty  thoroughly  tested. 
The  bales  were  bound  with  wire,  and  edges  protected 
with  wooden  slats.  The  test  cores  w^ent  iiractically  half 
way  through  the  bale. 
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,\s  a  result  of  the  iiiivestigation,  a  cycle  of  five  bales 
was  decided  on   as  in   fcdlowing  sketch  : 
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K(ir  .-ailoail  test,  ten  per  cent  (10%)  of  tho  l)alfs 
were  taken,     t'aiload  would  be  about  350  bales. 

A  large  proportion  of  this  mill's  output  goes  to  one 
mill,  whieli  keeps  a  special  testing  department.  The 
fact  tliat,  in  tliree  years,  neither  they  nor  others  have 
made  any  claim  on  moistui'e  test  indicates  that  the 
cycle  and  metliod  give  fair  results. 

I  have  recently  seen  several  ears  tested  at  a  c<iiii- 
signee's  mill,  with  results  closely  confirming  the  ship- 
per. There  is  only  one  mill  that  I  know  of  making 
this  form  of  sheet  and  bale,  but  your  report  could, 
I  lielieve,  with  safet.v  suggest  that  such  bales  lie  tested 
as  described  above. 

I  have  alsd  sc(>ii  this  pulp  tested  as  in  tlic  folbiwing 
(liagraiii  : 
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yuecessive  squares  about  4"  x  4"  were  sawed 
out  of  the  sheets,  following  the  diagonal  of  the  sheet 
and  i)rogressing  tlirough  the  bale.  This  was  cumber- 
some and  necessitated  breakiug  the  hales.  The  squares 
could  l)etter  be  cut  with  a  broad  sharji  chisel.  Tiiis 
form  of  test  would  favor  the  seller,  as  tlie  ma.jority 
of  the  S(|uares  are  in  the  drier  portion. 

I  believe  the  wedge  method  would  do  here,  but  would 
also  call  for  breaking  bales.  The  core  would  penetrate 
four  or  five  siieets,  and  as  the  bales  are  made  up  from 
the  machine  run,  there  is  no  reason  to  consider  any 
special  moisture  distribution  through  the  depth  of  the 
bale.  In  the  ease  of  long  storage,  the  outer  disc  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  test  on  a  due  proportion  of  the 
bales  tested,  if  the  bales  are  weighed  at  time  of  test- 
'tig.  If  the  shijiper's  weight  is  the  only  one  available, 
tlie  iiuler  slu'ct  should  not  be  included  at  all. 

Re  Wet  Laps — as  per  report  of  committee  at  Feliru- 
ary  meeting.  I  have  looked  at  tiie  figures  for  this 
material  in  the  committee's  report,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  it  could  have  made  the  statement  that  "the  results 
arrived  at  prove  conclusively  that  a  strip  sample  3" 
wide  cut  clean  across  tlie  face  of  the  roll  is  an  absolute 
test  of  the  whole  lap."  I  do  not  think  tlie  comniittcc 
was  warranted  in  using  the  words  "conclusively"  and 
"atjsolute"  when  only  fifteru  tests  out  of  fort.v-four 
came  within  0.25  per  cent.,  that  is,  the  divergence  be- 
tween the  strip  and  the  whole  sheet.  This  divergence 
seems  to  run  as  much  one  way  as  the  other:  that  is 
half  the  tests  are  high  in  the  strip,  and  half  are  high 
in  the  sheet.     (I  attach  a  tabulation  showing  this.'i 


1  believe  almost  any  form  of  I  est  other  than  cutting 
from  the  felt  side  only,  would  give  as  good  results. 
Had  1  mot  seen  your  figures,  1  wf)uld  not  liave  thought 
there  could  be  such  a  divergence.  One  would  expect 
the  strip  on  account  of  the  extra  handling  to  be  al- 
wa.vs  slightly  iiigher.  The  average  looks  all  right,  but 
it  is  misleading  as  to  absolute  agreement  in  individual 
cases. 

Hydraulic  pressed  laps. — The  following  sketdi  shows 
results  on  a   typical   laji  which   I   tested  out   some  time 
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Owing  to  tlic  difficulty  of  drying  a  whole  lap  for 
lest,  it  was  liored  as  above,  wliich  would  result  in  cir- 
cular discs  being  cut  from  157  different  places  in  the 
sheet.  The  results  were  considered  e<|ual  to  stri|)s  cut 
alnmg  the  lines  indicated. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch  tliat  strips  in  either 
direction  might  be  higher  than  the  average  of  the 
whole  lap.  My  method  of  sampling  this  form  of  lap 
is  by  means  of  a  c.ycle  of  13  laps,  taking  one  hqi  from 
a  truckload,  or  other  unit,  and  c\itting  the  first  lap 
at  numlier  1  ujjper  left  hand  corner:  second  one  at 
number  2  and  so  on  to  mumber  13.  On  a  large  car 
I  take  5  cycles  or  65  laps  in  all,  and  have  reached  close 
duplications. 

From  a  number  of  tests,  the  indication  was  that  the 
turned-in  edges  formed  a  moisture  pocket  along  the 
back  of  the  lap,  wlien  the  pressure  was  put  on  aud 
even  after  a  couple  of  weeks,  it  had  not  re-distributed 
to  the  rest  of  the  lap. 

"A  cycle  of  wedges  might  take  of  this  form  of  lap. 
but  would  not  be  so  rapid  and  would  produce  am  un- 
necessary bulk   of  sample. 

Ordinary  Wet  Laps — I  take  thirty  to  forty  laps 
tlirough  a  car,  and  bore  them  through  the  centre,  thus 
cutting  a  disc  out  of  the  sheet  at  twelve  places,  cover- 
ing width  and  length. 

Rogers  Wet  Laps — These  are  iiored  half  wa.v  through 
at  tlie  centre.  1  liave  found  tliat  there  is  little  dif- 
ference between  the  edges  and  centre  of  this  form 
of  lap. 

Dry  Rolls  and  Bales — Rolls  are  bored  to  a  dejitli  of 
IV2"  a'i<l  the  outer  •  o"  re.iected,  when  shipper's  weight 
is  takem.  If  weighed  at  consignee's  mill,  they  are 
bored  to  1^/i"  and  ^i"  rejected.  Foi-  one  or  two  ear 
lots,  one  roll  in  five  is  taken.  For  over  two  cars, 
one  in  ten  is  taken.  That  would  be  for  mill  use.  In 
referee  eases,  of  cour.se,  each  ear  would  be  sei)arate. 
and  one  roll  in  ten  taken.  Bales  are  bored  in  the  centre 
to  a  (lei)th  of  IVi".  re.iecting  the  outer  14"  and  ntie 
bale  ill  five  is  taken. 

The  priiici]iles  I  woi-k  mi  in  testing  are: 

1.  The  method  must  not  be  so  cumbersome  as  to  en- 
courage shirking. 

2.  The  individual  samples  should  be  of  uniform 
weight. 

3.  A  large  number  of  samples  with  a  reasonable  sys- 
tem of  location  is  preferable  to  exact  location  on  fewer 
units. 
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It  is  easier  for  the  shipper  to  make  elaborate  tests 
than  for  the  consignee,  but  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  better  distribution  of  moisture  by  lapse  of  time, 
when  the  pulp  is  received. 

"With  reference  to  this  point,  1  think  all  pulp,  es- 
pecially liydranlic-presed  wet  laps,  should  be  tested 
only  after  standing  at  least  24  hours. 

Yours,  very  truly. 
T.  Linsey  Crosslev. 


Test.      3"  Strip. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


39.85 

40.65 

39.05 

36.70 

40.25 

38.85 

39.20 

41.05 

40.20 

41.95 

40.15 

39.30 

39.40 

42.15 

41.80 

41.05 

40.80 

42.70 

40.65 

40.85 

41.65 

40.40 

42.45 

40.70 

38.55 

41.30 

41.80 

42.75 

43.05 

42.00 

42.25 

41.75 

41.35 

40.50 

40.32 

38.17 

35.86 

38.36 

40.21 

39.91 

37.72 

31.76 

30.27 

31.50 


Table  A. 

Whole 
Sheet. 

39.25 

39.20 

38.70 

37.65 

40.05 

39.80 

39.15 

42.05 

41.15 

40.60 

39.90 

38.75 

39.80 

42.65 

42.20 

39.55 

39.95 

4325 

40.50 

41.40 

42.25 

40.55 

43.05 

40.55 

38.15 

41.45 

42.55 

42.65 

43.55 

42.05 

41.40 

42.60 

41.50 

40.26 

40.81 

38.07 

36.43 

38.33 

39.74 

39.66 

37.57 

32.04 

30.64 

30.94 


Strip 
High. 

% 
0.60 
1.45 
0.35 

0.20 

0.05 


1.35 
0.25 
0.55 


1.50 
0.85 


0.15 


0.15 
0.40 


0.15 

0.85 

0.24 
0.10 

0.03 

0.47 
0.25 
0.15 

0.56 


Whole 
She?t  High. 

% 


0.05 
0.95 


1.00 
0.95 


0.40 
0.50 
0.40 


0.55 

0.55 
0.60 
0.15 
0.60 


0.15 
0.75 


0.50 
0.05 


0.85 
0.15 


0.49 
0.57 


0.28 
0.37 


15  tests  out  of  44  are  within  0.25% 
27  tests  out  of  44  are  within  0.50% 
10  tests  are  more  than  0.75%   apart 

Standard  methods  of  testing  moisture  in  pulp  as 
adopted  30th  January,  1920,  by  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association: — 

1.  Strip  Method  for  Textintj  Wet  Lap  Pulp — 
(a)  The  strip  or  sample  should  be  between  2  in.  and  3 
in.  in  width. 


(b)  This  strip  must  be  taken  clear  across  the  width  of 

the  machine  which  makes  the  lap. 

(c)  In   a    car   of   60,000   lbs.    capacity,    30   laps' should 

be  taken  and  strips  cut  from  same,  and  the  av- 
erage tests  obtained  from  these  samples  will  be 
the  average  for  the  whole  car. 

2.  Strip  Method  for  Sheets  ivhen  taken  from  a  Mach- 
ine such  as  the  Rogers  Wet  Machine — 

(d)  The  strip  or  sample  must  be  between  2  in.  and  3 

in.  in  width. 

(e)  Strips  are  cut  clear  across  the  face  of  the   mach- 

ine— that  is,  from  the  front  of  the  sheet  clear 
aero.ss  to  far  side  of  sheet. 

(f)  In  a  ear  of  60,000  lbs.  capacity  at  least  60  such 

sheets  should  be  taken,  and  strips  cut  from 
these  form  the  basis  of  test. 

3.  Wedge    Method   for    Hydraulic    Pressed   Pulp    in 
Bales — 

(g)  This   method   consists   of   taking   a    wedge   starting 

with  a  nine  deg.  angle  at  apex,  and  such  wedge 
reaches  from  the  centre  of  the  press  lap  to  the 
outer  edge. 


Fig.  a 


Fig.  A  represents  the  -vvet  edge,  or  in  some  cases, 
when  pressed  lap  is  only  folded  once,  the  closed  end 
of  said   lap. 

Take  on  first  lap  sample  1,  on  your  second  lap  sam- 
ple 2,  always  placing  your  lap  so  that  "A"  is  in  the 
same  position  as  in  previous  case. 

On  third  lap  take  sample  No.  3,  and  on  fourth 
lap  take  sample  No.  4. 

In  a  car  of  60,000  lbs.  capacity,  24  laps  should  be 
taken  for  an  average  test  and  wedge  samples  cut  from 
these,  and  if  more  samples  desired  they  should  be  tak- 
en  in  multiples  of  4. 


MORE  ABSTRACTS. 

L-5.  Artificial  leather.  1).  R.  P.  No.  308,089,  T. 
Schmidt  and  J.  Foltzer,  Switzerland.  Chimie  &'  In- 
dustrie, 2,  832,  (July  1919).  A  cellulose  solution  is 
incorporated  by  pressure  with  a  fabric  of  carded  and 
felted  hair  which  is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
hardening  liquid  with  a  cellulose  base. — A.P.-C. 

Q-0-  Preservation  of  wood.  U.S.A.  patent  No.  1,- 
283,10.3.  J.  A.  DeCew,  Canada.  Chimie  &  Industrie, 
2,  816,  (July  1919).  The  wood  is  first  heated  in  order 
to  dry  it,  coated  with  pitch  at  a  temperature  below 
100  deg.  C,  and  finally  coated  with  a  harder  pitch  at 
a  temp,  above  100  deg.  C,  enough  of  which  must  re- 
main  to  protect  the  wood  from  moisture.— A.P.-C. 

R-1.  Espanola  plant  of  Spanish  River  Paper  Mills 
Paper,  25,  7S1-4,  (1919).  History  of  the  construction 
of  the  addition  to  the  Espanola  paper  mill  and  a  de- 
tailed  description   of  the  2   new   machines.— A.P.-C. 

R-4.  Unified  set  of  regulaitions  for  transactions  in 
the  paper  industry.  I'apyro.  P;ipeterie,  41,  .')L>2-31, 
(Nov.  25,  I !)]!»).  A  i)ropo.sed  set  of  regulations  sug- 
gested for  adoption  in  all  countries  to  do  away  with 
the  present  confusion  due  to  the  differences  in  the 
regulations  iu  use  in  different  couiitri-Js.— A.P.-C. 
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It  is  annoimced  by  the  Spaiiisli  Kiver  Pulp  aiul 
Paper  Co.,  office  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  Toronto, 
that  the  company  has  jiurchased  an  aei'o-marine  flying 
boat,  to  be  used  in  inspecting  its  timber  limits  and 
watersheds.  The  machine  will  also  be  used  for  survey 
work  and  for  quick  trips  between  the  mills  at  Espano- 
la,  the  Soo  and  Sturgeon  Falls.  The  flj'ing  radius 
of  the  machine,  which  will  be  operated  by  George  H. 
Simpson,  formerly  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Naval  Air 
Service,  is  several  hundred  miles. 

Negotiations  between  a  committee  of  Local  91, 
LT.U.,  Toronto  representatives  of  the  Master's 
Printers'  Association  will  be  continued  Avith  a  view  to 
obtaining  an  increase  over  the  10  per  cent  bonus  which 
the  Master  Printers'  Association  offers  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  wage  schedule  signed  last  year  for  a  period 
of  two  years  by  local  job  printers. 

It  is  rumoured  in  pulp  and  paper  circles  in  Toronto 
and  elsewhere  that  the  Brown  (,'orporation  has  secured 
about  950  square  miles  of  free-hold  timber  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  wood  is 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  United  States  opera- 
tions of  the  Corporation. 

Contracts  have  been  let  b.y  the  Fraser  I'ompanies, 
Limited,  for  two  additional  digesters  for  the  Edmuns- 
ton  plant.  Construction  work  will  be  started  immediate- 
ly and  it  is  expected  that  the  digesters  will  be  in 
operation  by  January  1st.  This  will  incvease  the  capa- 
city of  the  plant  to  180  tons.  Prodiu'tion  has  iiUM'cased 
in  the  past  few  weeks  under  Manager  Brawn's  direc- 
tion, until  now-  the  plant  is  being  operated  almost  to 
capacity,  which  is  130  tons. 

W.  J.  Wilkinson,  New  Editor  of  the  Toronto  Mail 
and  Empire,  received  the  congratulations  of  many 
friends  on  Jlay  2nd,  when  it  was  recalled  that  fifty 
years  ago  he  entered  newspaper  work.  In  the  last 
half  century  he  has  worked  on  four  different  papers, 
three  of  them  in  Toronto  and  he  has  been  with  the 
Mail  and  Empire  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  father  founded  the  Guelph  Advertiser 
and  the  St,  Thomas  Times.  The  son  came  to  Toronto 
thirt.v  years  ago  and  was  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Toron- 
to  World. 

Dixon  A.  Burnes,  a  former  member  of  the  Toronto 
(ilobe  staff,  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  a  council  held  in  Toronto  by  representatives 
of  the  Baptist  denomination. 

Joseph  Albert  Warren,  a  veteran  of  the  war  and  for 
some  time  employed  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Toron- 
to Telegram,  died  in  Toronto  at  the  age  of  42  years. 
He  saw  much  active  service  in  P'ranec  and  prior  to  the 
war  had  worked  on  the  Ottawa  Citizen  and  the  Cal- 
gary Herald. 

The  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited  and  the  Inter- 
lake  Tissue  Mills,  Limited,  moved  into  their  new  of 
fices  at  54-56  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  on  Satur- 
day of  this  week.  The  two  companies  have  had  their 
head  offices  in  the  Bell  Telephone  Building  for  some 
years  and  are  now  located  in  the  old  Government 
House  property. 


The  Don  Valley  Paptr  Company  is,  installing  a 
motor  drive  on  their  Jordan  engine  and  expect  to  have 
it  in  operation  in  about  a  week's  time. 

The  Kinleith  Paper  Company,  of  St  Catherines, 
have  let  the  contract  for  a  seventy  foot  extension  to 
their  machine  room  in  order  to  permit  of  greater  dry- 
ing capacity.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  about 
six  months  before  the  addition  will  be  ready  for  use. 
The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  A.ssociatioii  has  sent 
out  copies  of  a  trade  custom  adopted  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  newsprint  in  connection  with  standardiza- 
tion of  sheet  newsprint.  On  a  minimum  basis  of  24 
33,  including  wrappers  and  turne  minimum  size,  24  x 
36,  the  following  shall  be  standard  publishers  sizes-  •-'4 
X  36,  27  X  41,  28  X  42,  30  x  44.  35  x  45,  35  x  48,  38  x  48,  42 
X  .56.  Where  sizes  other  than  these  are  required  and 
where  they  can  be  accepted  by  the  mill,  an  extra 
charge  for  cutting  shall  be  made  as  follows :  2  or  more 
tons,  $3.50  per  ton:  cars  (20  tons  or  over)  $2.00  per 
ton.  Not  less  than  two  tons  of  any  odd  size  shall  be 
cut.    All  papers  are  to  be  put  up  lapped. 

The  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  in 
persuance  of  the  decision  arrived  at  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing in  Toronto  for  paying  off  the  accumulated  divi- 
dends on  preference  stock,  have  now  .sent  out  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  all  shareholders,  calling  attention  to 
the  scheme  of  payment  as  previously  announced,  and 
to  a  general  meeting  on  June  23rd  for  the  purpose  of 
endorsing  the  scheme. 

The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited. 
Toronto,  announced  this  week  that  as  soon  as  matters 
resume  a  normal  basis,  so  that  the  necessary  machin- 
ery and  supplies  can  be  obtained,  they  expect  to  build 
a  large    paper  mill  and  box  factory  in  Montreal. 

M.  Unagasaki  of  Osaka,  Japan,  accompanied  by  M. 
Nakayama,  representing  several  large  newspapers  in 
Japan  is  in  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  securing  news- 
jirint   owing  to  an   acute  shortage  in   the  Orient. 

Word  has  been  received  in  Toronto  that  a  syndi- 
cate of  Winnipeg  business  men  intend  erecting  a  wall- 
board  factory  at  Selkirk.  Man.  and  that  construction 
will  start  at  once.  It  is  reported  that  an  enormous 
quantity  of  straw,  which  is  now  burned,  will  be  used  in 
the  industry. 

A.  C.  Mackintosh,  President  of  Fibre  Cases,  Limited, 
Vancouver  was  in  Winnipeg  recentl3%  with  the  object 
of  establishing  a  wood  fibre  box  factory  in  that  city. 
The  exclusive  selling  rights  between  Port  Ai-thur  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  secured  for  these  patent 
composition  boxes,  which  are  now  made  by  another 
company  in  the  east  known  as  Fibre  Boxes,  Limited, 
is  a  new  company  in  the  east  known  as  Fibre  Boxes. 
Ltd.,  Fibre  Cases,  Ltd.,  is  a  new  company  which  was 
organized  a  month  ago,  consisting  of  Winini)cg,  Van- 
couver and  Toronto  capitalists.  It  is  expected  that  the 
new  industry,  when  it  starts  in  Winnipeg,  will  employ 
about  thirt.v  hands. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Nipigon  Fibre  & 
Paper    Mills,  Limited,     with  headquarters     in     Port 
Arthur  and  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000.  to  own  ani 
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operate  tiiiilicr  limits  ami  to  ereel  saw  ami  jiaper  mills 
and  inamifaetiire  and  deal  in  pul]nvood  and  all  by- 
l)rodm'ts  of  himber,  timber,  pulp,  jiaper,  etc.  Among 
the  incorporators  of  the  company  are  Hugh  Keefer, 
Wm.  Colling,  Arthur  Young  and  A.  P.  Freed,  all  of 
Port  Arthur. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  United  Press, 
Limited,  with  headquarters  in  Toronto  and  a  capital 
stock  of  .+40,000,  to  carry  on  a  general  business  of 
printing  and  publishing,  engraving,  lithographing, 
bookbinding,  pajier  bag,  envelope  and  box  makers. 

The  Stott  I'rcss,  Limited,  of  Toi-onto,  have  been  in- 
corporated witii  a  capital  of  .$40,000  to  carry  on  a  gen- 
eral printing  and  publishing  l)usiness  as  well  as  elcc- 
trotyping,  stereotyping,  iiaper-niaking,  envelope,  pa- 
I)er  bag  and  stationery  manufacturing.  The  incorpor- 
ators arc  Wm.  F.  Stott,  Adam  F.  Penton,  J.  J.  Nightin- 
gale and  others. 

Some  difference  arose  this  week  1)etween  Kilgour 
Bros.,  paper  and  paper-box  manufacturers,  Toi'onto, 
and  the  International  Fnion  over  the  discharge  of 
union  printers  in  the  firm's  employ.  The  discharge 
of  the  eight  union  men  has  resulted  in  an  order  from 
the  executive  Committee  of  the  local  union  closing  the 
Kilgour  shop  to  union  men  and  has  complicated  the 
negotiations  between  the  Master  Printers'  Association 
and  the  job  printers.  The  shop  has  been  union  for 
years. 


SHINGLES  OF  PULP  PAPER. 

The  Walkci-  Paper  Mills,  at  Sault  an  Recollect  are 
putting  out  large  orders  of  paper  shingles  for  France. 
The  idea  of  pulp  and  grej'  or  red  granite  roofing  com- 
position has  been  tested  out  in  Ontario,  and  a  twenty- 
year  weather   resistance   is   guaraiiiteed. 


AUSTRALIAN  BUYERS  IN  VANCOUVER 

When  the  ('anailian  Australian  line  steamer  "Ma- 
kura"  arrived  in  Vancouver  on  her  last  trip  she 
brought  several  newspaper  men  who  are  here  on  sev- 
eral matters,  partly  on  the  quest  for  newsprint  supply. 
They  are  finding  that  the  supply  is  pretty  well  taken 
up  as  far  as  Hritish  Columbia  is  concerned. 


SWEDISH  GOVERNMENT  REPRESENTATIVE 
VISITS  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  Ilrnrik  Carbonnicr,  Hiinoi-ary  Attache  to  the 
Swedish  Consulate  General,  Montreal,  and  represent- 
ing the  Swedish  Government  was  in  Vancouver  recently. 
Mr.  Carbonnicr  is  investigating  timber  resources  and 
conditions  in  North  America  on  behalf  of  the  Swedish 
Government,  and  visited  British  Cohimliia  on  his  way 
South  to  San  Francisco.  lie  will  visit  Seattle  enroutc, 
and  from  San  Francisco  will  go  to  the  South;'rn 
Pine  regions,  ultimately  visiting  all  the  timber  distncls 
of  the   United   States. 


STANLEY  POCHIN  COMING  OVER 

Pochin's  have  been  "coming  across"  in  the  China 
clay  for  paper  m;ikers  for  some  time.  Advice  is  .iust 
received  that  Mr.  IL  Stanley  Pochin  has  come  across 
on  the  s.s.  Carmania,  having  left  England.  May  1st, 
on  important  business  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada,  for 
the  firm  of  II.  D.  Pochin  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  which  he  is 
managing  director.  The  excellent  works  of  his  com- 
pany have  been  fully  described  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine,  and  many  readers  who  know  the  jiro- 
duets  of  the  company  will  be  glad  to  make  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  oue  of  the  principals. 


MR.  P.  L.  LYFORD  BACK  FROM  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  P.  L.  Lyford,  of  the  firm  of  Clark  &  Lyfonl, 
forest  engineers,  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Salt  Lake  City  in  connection  with  the  pun-hasc  anti 
sale  of  some  B.C.  tind)er  limits. 


OUTSIDE  CAPITAL  IN  B.  C.  TIMBER 

Gutsidf  ra|)ilal  lias  liei-n  acMi\i'  in  British  Colnnibia 
recently  in  the  acquisition  of  timber  limits,  and  this 
may  result  in  a  shar[)  rise  in  stumpage  values  provided 
the  lumber  and  pulp  business  continue  along  the  satis- 
fa<'tory  lines  of  the  i)ast  \ear.  There  is  every  ajipeai'- 
ance  of  the  pulp  business  continuing  to  grow  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  without  doubt,  even  though  there 
is  some  fluctuation,  the  lumber  business  will  continue 
to  be  energetic  for  many  months.  Like  many  lines  of 
business  where  there  is  an  abnormal  demand  for  a 
parliculai'  jjroduct,  firms  and  middlemen  will  spring 
into  existence,  but  these  do  not  last  long,  and  this  is 
what  has  been  hajipcning  in  the  lumber  and  shingle 
business  in  British  Columbia  during  the  past  year. 


ERASER  PAPER  COMPANY  BUYING  LANDS 

The  sale  of  the  lands  „i  ihr  New  Brunswi,-k  Rail- 
way Co.,  M'hich  consist  of  1.700,000  acres,  to  the  F^-aser 
Companies,  Ltd.,  has  been  rccoinmcnded  by  the  direc- 
tors" and  a  meeting  of  shareholders  is  called  for  June 
1  next  to  consider  tlie  recommendations  of  the  dirci;- 
tors  concerning  the  sale  of  the  company's  properties 
and  to  authorize  the  directors  to  sell  or  dispose  of  all 
or  part  of  the  same  at  such  a  price  and  on  such  terms 
ami  conditions  as  they  may  approve. 

P'ollowing  the  incorporation  of  the  Fraser  Paper 
Co.,  Ltd.,  with  authority  to  erect  dams  and  pulp  ami 
paper  mills  at  the  Tobiqne  Narrows,  N.B.,  negotiations 
were  carried  on  between  the  railway  company  and  the 
paper  company  in  this  connection,  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  deal  will  be  put  through  if  the  shareholders 
of  the  former  concern  approve.  If  the  paper  company 
takes  all  the  railway  company's  lands,  the  sum  in- 
volved will  run  into  manv  millions  of  dollars. 


PRICE  BROS.  EARNINGS 

Earnings  of  Price  lirothers  >.t  Co..  Ltd.  for  the  y.'ar 
ending  February  2S.  were  over  two  millions,  with  $1,- 
621,806  applicable  for  dividends.  Owing  to  the  distri- 
bution of  boinis  stock  during  the  year  it  is  impossible 
to  calcidate  the  actual  rate  earned  on  capital.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  profits  $600,000  was  put  to  various  re- 
serves as  shown  in  the  balance  sheet. 

Shareholders  participated  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
company  during  the  year  to  the  extent  of  $690,000,000 
in  the  form  of  dividends  and  bonus  compared  with 
$400,000  in  the  two  former  periods. 

In  addition  shareholders  received  a  special  distri- 
bution of  $l,r)40,000  out  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  the 
company  accumulated  prior  to  the  first  of  January, 
1917.  After  all  deductions,  there  remained  a  surplus 
in  profit  and  loss  account  at  the  end  of  the  year  a- 
mounting  to  .$2.11n.346.  compared  with  $2,874,234  in 
1918  and  .$2,220,239  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  balance  sheet  shows  the  comfortable  position 
occupied  l)y  the  compatiy  in  the  way  of  working 
capital,  this  being  higher  than  in  the  previous  state- 
ment by  slightly  in  excess  of  $500,000.  Among  the 
i-urrcnt  assets  inventories  are  shown  of  slightly  over 
$1.000.000 -higher  than  in  1918.  amountinfr  to  .$3,934.- 
7o5.  with  accounts  receivable  up  over  $200,000  at  $1,- 
181.064. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Toronto,  ilay  S. — TIito  liavc  been  some  signs  of  a 
slackeiiin":  off  in  jiaper  l)uyino'  in  a  fi'W  lines,  although 
tliese  were  so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible  in  a  good 
many  eases  and  the  prevailing  opinion  appears  to  be 
that  what  redneed  buying  there  was  in  the  past  week 
was  no  more  than  one  of  the  fluctuations  that  have 
periodically  appeared  of  late.  Some  dealers  look  for 
a  slackening  off  of  demand  and  for  the  most  part 
the  mills  would  welcome  it  for  it  would  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  get  partially  caught  up  with  some 
months  arrearages  of  orders  and  permit  of  more  nor- 
mal conditions  of  manufacturing.  Heretofore  Spring 
has  always  produced  a  marked  lessening  in  the  demand 
for  papers  and  while  it  is  recognized  that  this  is  an 
abnormal  year  in  the  trade,  it  is  predicted  in  some 
quarters  that  historj-  will  continue  to  repeat  itself 
and  that  with  the  anticipatetl  cessation  of  big  news- 
papf>r  and  catalogue  advertising,  the  usual  spring  and 
summer  slackening  of  demand  will  show  itself,  al- 
though not  to  the  extent  of  causing  a  tumbling  of 
prices.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  lines  are  still  on  the 
up-grade  and  higher  prices  still  are  predicted  for  raw 
materials,  chiefly  while  the  finished  products  are  still 
considerably  behind  in  the  way  of  needed  production. 

Of  course  the  serious  shortage  of  paper  in  the  United 
States  is  affecting  the  shortage  in  Canada.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  Toronto  is  now  receiving  61  tons 
of  American  magazines  less  each  week  than  during 
normal  distribution.  The  supply  of  some  periodicals 
has  been  cut  off  altogether,  while  the  shipments  of 
others  has  been  considerably  reduced.  In  most  eases 
only  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  are  being 
served  and  no  sale  copies  are  being  sent,  while  some 
of  the  American  periodicals  are  sending  out  two 
issues  in  one,  and  in  reduced  size.  It  is  predicted,  also, 
that  in  a  short  time  American  newspapers  will  be 
witlidrawn  from  the  Canadian  news-stands  and  the 
manager  of  the  Ami  ricau  news-stand  in  Toronto 
states  that  it  is  quite  likely  that  within  a  month  no 
American  magazines  will  be  available  here. 

The  newsprint  situation  remains  unchanu'cd  and  as 
far  as  Ontario  papers  are  concerned,  while  they  are 
being  supiilicd,  barely  enough  is  comiing  from  the  mills 
to  meet  the  demand  and  there  is  none  over,  in  the 
warehonsfs.  to  meet  emergency  calls.     Newspapers  in 


.Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  are  less  favorably  situ- 
ated and  for  the  second  time  in  the  past  six  months 
some  of  the  journals  there  are  facing  suspension  owing 
to  inability  to  get  i)aper.  Their  source  of  supph',  for 
the  most  i)art,  is  the  Fort  Francis  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Limited,  which  is  200  miles  east  of  Winnipeg 
and  when,  following  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  Price  Bros,  appeal,  the  company  notified  the 
papers  to  get  their  paper  elsewhere,  and  shut  off 
shipments,  the  western  papers  tried  ether  sources 
and  failed.  The  latest  development  in  the  western 
situation  is  that  the  Fort  Francis  Company  has  again 
notified  the  papers  to  get  their  supplies  from  other 
mills  and  Winnipeg  says  that  unless  shipments  from 
the  mill  are  resumed,  nest  week  will  see  several  daily 
newspapers  in  Manitoba  an  Saskatchewan  out  of  pub- 
lishing business,  temporarily  at  least. 

There  is  no  speculative  buying  of  any  lines  of  paper 
at  the  present  time.  The  state  of  the  market  and  the 
discrepanc.v  bet,\veen  .supply  and  demand  prohibits 
that,  while  a  further  deterrent  is  the  fact  that  all  shp- 
raents  are  governed  by  the  price  prevailing  at  tlie 
time  of  shipment.  Raw^  stock  is  still  very  short  and 
hard  to  get  and  as  a  consequence  many  of  the  cheaper 
grades  of  paper  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  ma- 
chines. This  is  but  natural  with  bleached  sulphite 
hovering  around  the  -1^200  a  ton  mark.  One  Toronto 
firm  thought  they  were  taking  long  chances  some 
weeks  ago  in  buying  up  what  bleached  sulphite  they 
could  get  at  $160  a  ton,  but  it  was  turned  over  at  a 
considerably  higher  figure  than  that  and  they  are  now 
looking  for  more  at  almost  any  price. 

Toronto  wholesale  paper  dealers  have  been  advised 
of  another  advance  in  all  American  lines  of  cover 
papers,  blotters  and  bristols  and  these  went  into  effect 
on  May  1st,  representing  an  all-round  increase  of  ten 
per  cent.  Coated  papers  are  still  far  from  meeting  the 
present  demands  and  one  wholesale  paper  house  in  the 
city  has  placed  an  order  for  seven  tons,  being  content 
with  the  mills  promise  to  have  delivery  next  October, 
and  at  the  price  that  will  prevail  at  that  time.  The 
same  mill  got  a  quotation  from  a  newsprint  mill  of  12c 
a  pound  for  a  spot  lot  of  newsprint. 

Despite  shortage  of  supplies  the  paper  houses  are 
prospering.  Casting  up  his  accounts  this  week,  the 
ii  ad  of  one  big  paper  house  found  that  his  total  sales 
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lot-  his  l>ii.siii,-ss  yojii-  ju.st  cIos.mI  i-xco.-ded  these  of  the  NEW  YORK  MARKETS 
preco'linp;  twelve  months  by  iihnut  150  prr  cent  iind  New  Voik.  May  H. — With  r;iilroail  traffii'  eoiiditioiis 
lie  made  the  statement  that  e.dnld  he  have  secured  all  impi'oved,  at  least  to  an  extent,  hnsinpss  in  thi'  loeal 
the  stock  that  he  wanted  the  inerease  would  have  gone  jjaper  market  ha.s  increased  tliis  week.  Transporta- 
up  to  nearly  double  the  percentage  mentioned.  All  of  tion  facilities  are  still  far  from  normal  and  no  one  is 
whicli  indicates  that  while  the  paper  trade  has  been  williufr  to  even  venture  a  ^'iiess  as  to  when  they  will 
wonderfully  prosperous  it  was  prevented  from  reach-  be,  yet  most  of  the  railroads  leading  into  New  York 
ing  the  peak  by  shortage  of  supi)lies  as  compared  witli  ai'c  gradually  lifting  embargoes  and  doing  their  utmost 
the  big  demand  that  has  kept  up  all  through  the  to  clear  their  lines,  and  there  is  a  better  flow  of  paper 
year.  shipments  into  the  city  from  mill  centres  than  for 
Book  i)aper  mills  are  still  disposing  of  their  product  some  weeks.  Buyers  have  not  let  up  in  their  demands 
l)retty  much  on  a  rationing  system  and  owing  to  the  as  a  result  of  the  arrival  of  larger  amounts  of  paper, 
unsettled  and  fluctuating  condition  of  the  market  and  On  the  contrary,  inquiry  has  broadened,  and  it  woidd 
the  difficulty  in  getting  hold  of  raw  material,  no  appear  that  consumers,  seeing  that  jobbers  and  mill 
set  price  lists  are  being  used.  In  this,  and  in- most  agents  are  getting  in  larger  supi)lies,  have  doubled 
other  lines  of  paper,  the  question  of  price  is  subordin-  their  efforts  to  secure  deliveries  of  nuich-needed  paper, 
ated  to  the  matter  of  deliveries.  All  the  manufactur-  The  market  in  its  entirety  displays  an  exceedingly 
ing  stationers,  making  envelopes,  papeteries,  blank  firm  tone.  Prices  tend  sharply  upward,  and  while  no 
books  and  specialties  are  still  experiencing  great  dif-  further  heavy  advances  have  occurred,  it  would  not  be 
fieulty  in  getting  stock  and  the  demands  for  their  at  all  surprising  to  witness  values  attain  still  higher 
output  has  out-stripped  theis  order-filling  capacity.  levels  before  the  present  remarkal)le  upward  move- 
None  of  the  mills  are  after  orders  for  wrapping  ment  of  i)rices  is  checked.  Printers,  publishers,  de- 
papers  although  the  jobbers  are  sending  in  orders  partment  stores,  box  makers  and  various  other  eon- 
Ihat  Cannot  be  filled  for  mouths.  Although  9  cents  sumers  here  and  in  other  large  consuming  centres  are 
still  prevails  for  manilas  and  fibres  it  is  stated  that  one  sorely  in  want  of  supplies,  and  are  overlooking  mat- 
mill  has  raised  the  price  to  12  cents,  not  with  a  view  ters  of  price  when  endeavoring  to  locate  available 
to  sellin<'  but  rather  as  a  deterrent  to  orders  and  to  lots  of  the  kinds  of  paper  and  board  required.  Against 
allow  them  to  catch  up  with  their  arrears  in  shipments,  this  condition,  mills  are  sold  up  for  such  a  time  that 
There  is  still  a  great  shortage  of  raw  material  and  the  great  majority  of  them  are  totally  out  of  the  mar- 
pulp  prices  show  no  signs  of  a  downward  tendency,  ket  as  sellers.  A  good  many  manufacturers  who  book- 
Groundwood  pulp  is  hard  to  get  at  $80.00  a  ton  and  od  orders  well  ahead  some  time  ago  have  seen  their 
bleached  sulphite  is  equallv  scarce  at  from  $140  to  mistake  and  they  are  taking  care  not  to  repeat  their 
.tr)()  •!  ton  Easy  bleaching  is  (pioted  at  $110  to  $120  error,  particularly  in  view  of  the  innumerable  uneer- 
and  new  <n-ades  around  $90.  but  spot  lots  have  brought  tainties  surrounding  raw  material  supplies,  labor,  ship- 
higher  prices  than  these.  I""f  «'"^  "t^^""  ^^^'^"'"^  •'«^''"S  *«  '^"  ^^'♦''  P'-o^l'i^'t'"" 

There  is  a  general  demands  for  grades  of  rags  aud  fosts.                                                •.*.,,,          , 

paper  stock,  but  shipping  has  been  held  off  to  a  con-  11'^  attention  of  the  newsprint  trade  has  been  focus- 

siderable  extent  on  account  of  the  embargoes.     Some  ed  this  week  on  the  hearings  before     he  Senate   inves- 

of  the  lines  of  book  stock  have  gone  up  slightly,  but  t'gating  <'omm.ttee   in   Washington,   which    is  endeavor^ 

there  have  been  praetieallv  no  changes  in  the  rag  mar-  '"g    o  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  prevailing  shortage  of 

'              .       t)  "     '     k         "  print    paper.      Many    prominent    manufacturers,    job- 

et  (  yring     "^e^^  ^          ^^^^^  p^..^^^  bers   and   publishers  have  appeared   as  witnesses,   and 

°                                        FOB  Toronto,  some  highly  interesting  testimony  has  been  given.     The 

^     ,  .            ..       .                                                           igg  facts  presented,  however,  have  brought   out   nothing  of 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings   ..    ■■■■■■    .„  j,  startling  nature  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  present 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings ioc  ^   .      *     »•       ■      i          i  i     .     .i               i 

zl          .             I  •  +       tf                                                  13VoC  tight   market  situation   is  due  solelv  to  the  verv   heavy 

No.  Itaney  sliirt  cuttings /-  eoiisumption    of    newsprint   and    the    resultant    inability 

No.  blue  overall  cuttings "lie  of    manufacturers    to    fill    the    demands    made    upon 

Bleached  shoe  cup   .. •  ^^^^       rpj^p^.^    j^^.^^    ^^^^    numerous    suggestions    for 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings nVz  j     5^,^^;^^      .^,-        t,,^    Government    control    over    the 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings 13/2  ^^^^.tion   and    distribution    of   newsprint,   but    it   re- 
New  light  tlannellette  cuttings  1^/2  ,^^^j,,^  ^^  ,,^  ^^,,,,,   ^^.,,^,j  ^^pfi^^jj^  ^^ji^,^   ^^.j,,  „,tj^atelv 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings   ..    ....   ^.    ••    l^c  ,^^,   ^^^^__^   ,^^.   ^,^^  „.,ti„„.,i   law-makers. 

City   thirds  and   blues    (repacked).   No.    lo    ..    .^51/4  p,o,ja,,]v.-  one    of    the   most    important    developments 

Flocks  and  satinettes g-^^  a^  ^1,^  Washington  hearing  is  that  it  is  the  intention  of 

Tailor  rags Il,g  International  Pajjcr  ('omi)any  to  advance  its  con- 
Gunny  bagging   c  jj,.^^^   j^^j^,^   ^11   newsprint    next  .fulv   1.     A   prominent 

Manila  rope \r'-n"  a^r't-  publisher  testified  that  he  had  been  advised  bv  an  of- 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings |5./5     ^o.-o  fj^j^,    ^j    ^,^^    j     p     j,^^^    increasing    production    costs 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings |o.&U     ^o.uu  ^^,^^^^^   necessitate   this   at   the   beginning   of   the   third 

White  Blanks ^o  qA' 'iQan     It'—  'l»arter  of  the  year,  and  if  such  is  the  ca.se,   it  .stands 

Heavy  Ledger  Stock $3.80    |^.9U     *^./o  ^^   j.^^^^,^   ^^^.^^   whatever  price  established   bv   the   In- 

No.    1    magazine    «3.o0     $3.-7     %S.:^0  ternational    will    become    the    minimum    contract    ba-sis 

No.  1   book  stock .$3.00     $'_.80     $-..iU  j^,.    „ewsprint    becau.se    all    other    manufacturers    will 

No.  1  Manilas $3.Lo  undoubtedly    take    action    similar   to    that    of    the    big 

No.  1  print  Manila $2.00  company. 

Folded  news -$2.10     $2.00     $1.90  Demand   for  newsprint  shows  no   perceptible  abate- 
Over  issue,  news  $2.25  ment.      It    is    rather    generally    conceded    that    large 

Kraft $3.75  metroi)olit<in    daily    newspaper    publishers    are    keeping 

No.   1   clean  mixed  papeis $1.70     $1.65     $1.60  out  of  the  spot  market,  as  it  is  understood  they  agreed 
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to  do,  yet  otlior  buyers  aro  seaVL-hinfr  for  paper  in 
every  possible  direction  and  are  paying  all  manner 
of  prices  to  obtain  prompt  deliveries.  Sales  of  news- 
print in  standiird  rolls  for  spot  shipment  at  around 
15  cents  per  pound  are  growin;?  quite  common,  and 
this  price  has  been  exceeded  in  some  cases.  Available 
stocks  in  New  York  are  relatively  larger  than  any 
other  kind  of  paper,  owing  to  the  fact  that  railroads 
are  giving  preference  to  newsprint  .shipments,  yet 
there  is  but  little  being  offered  in  the  trade  because 
most  of  the  paper  here  is  owned  by  consumers. 

Fine  papers  are  vei-y  hard  to  locate  here  in  sizable 
amounts.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  New  York  is 
practically  cut  off  from  New  England  by  freight 
embargoes,  whence  most  of  the  supply  of  bond,  linen 
and  ledger  papers  are  derived.  Prices  are  strong  and 
are  gradually  moving  upward.  Wrappings  and  tissues 
are  under  active  inquiry  and  are  selling  ar  very  firm 
prices.  Jobbers'  stocks  are  at  a  minimum  and  buyers 
in  the  majority  of  eases  find  it  necessary  to  pay  pre- 
miums to  cover  their  wants. 

Book  papers  also  are  scarce,  and  quotations  on  them 
are  strong.  Publishers  of  magazines  are  in  such  a  bad 
way  for  want  of  paper  that  they  are  being  obliged 
to  cut  down  the  number  of  copies  issued,  it  being  re- 
ported that  they  are  stopping  all  shipments  of  their 
hooks  into  Canada  for  circulation  there.  The  board 
market  remains  firm  and  prices  are  repeatedly  being 
advanced.  Plain  chip  board  is  quotable  now  at  $105 
to  $110  per  ton,  while  news  board  is  selling  at  $120 
to  $125. 

GROUND  WOOD.— There  is  no  abatement  of  de- 
mand for  mechanical  wood  pulp.  Consumers  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  States  are  eagerly  searching  for  avail- 
able supplies,  and  are  meeting  stiff  prices  to  get 
prompt  shipments.  Reports  have  been  heard  of  prime 
spruce  ground  wood  for  quick  delivery  selling  at  be- 
yond $110  per  ton  at  grinding  mills,  and  although 
confirmation  of  such  transactions  has  not  been  obtain- 
ed, it  seems  quite  likely  that  buyers  have  paid  the 
prices  mentioned  i  nsome  eases.  There  is  a  feeling 
among  trade  factors  that  the  mechanical  pulp  mar- 
ket will  ease  up  within  the  next  few  weeks,  the  view 
taken  being  that  with  more  favorable  weather  grind- 
ers will  produce  larger  tonnages,  but  there  are  no 
visible  signs  of  this  now.  About  the  lowest  figure 
quoted  on  spot  lots  of  ground  wood  is  $100,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  sizable  tonnages  can  be  secured 
at  that  price. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— There  is  a  strong  demand  for 
chemical  wood  pulps  of  all  kinds  and  prices  rule  ex- 
ceedingly firm.  Actual  market  values  at  the  moment 
are  strictly  nominal,  insofar  as  spot  prices  go,  for  so 
few  sales  of  worth  wiiile  quantities  of  pulp  are  being 
consummated  in  the  open  market  that  no  one  seems 
to  know  what  definite  values  are.  Reports  have  been 
heard  of  sales  of  domestic  bleached  sulphite  of  No.  1 
quality  at  11  cents  per  pound,  while  foreign  bleached 
sulphite  is  inominallj-  quoted  at  around  14  cents  ex 
dock.  Easy  bleaching  sulphite  and  Mitscherlich  sul- 
phite are  in  active  demand  and  are  well  nigh  un- 
obtainable for  prompt  shipment.  Domestic  kraft  has 
sold  at  6.50  cents  a  pound. 

Advices  from  Scandinavia  are  discouraging,  from 
the  American  consumer's  point  of  view.  Mills  in  both 
Norway  and  Sweden  are  sold  out  for  nearly  the  en- 
tire balance  of  this  year,  it  being  reliably  stated  that 
all  they  have  to  dispose  of  is  approximately  20  per 
cent    of   their    fall    output.     Prices   prevailing   on   the 


other  side  are  far  above  a  parity  with  our  market 
levels,  and  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  alike  are  seek- 
ing to  divert  but  little  of  their  pulp  to  the  American 
market. 

RAGS. — Business  of  fair  extent  has  been  done  in- 
papermaking  rags  this  week.'  Those  mills  enabled  to 
receive  shipments  through  the  railway  maze  have  been 
actively  in  the  market  and  have  absorbed  substan- 
tially the  large  amounts  of  rags,  while  inquiry  from 
other  directions  would  indicate  that  manufacturers 
in  common  are  in  need  of  stocks.  Prices  rule  firm 
and  there  have  been  slight  advances  recorded  on  cer- 
tain grades.  Whites  lead  in  demand  and  sellers  are 
obtaining  premiums  for  choice  packing  of  this  class 
of  rags  in  frequent  eases.  Old  No.  1  repacked  whites 
are  selling  at  from  13  cents  upward,  while  No.  1  white 
shirt  cuttings  are  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  19 
cents  f.o.b.  shipping  points.  Roofing  rags  are  in 
steady  call  and  are  selling  freely  at  3.50  to  3.75  cents 
for  No.  1  packing  Blues,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
sought  in  a  rather  lax  way  and  are  to  be  had  at  con- 
cessions in  price  in  some  quarters. 

PAPER  STOCK.— All  grades  of  old  paper  are  un- 
der good  inquiry  from  consuming  sources  and  there 
have  been  small  advances  scored  in  certain  instances. 
The  unfavorable  shipping  conditions  continue  to  ham- 
per trading  and  there  is  no  question  that  appreciably 
more  business  could  be  easily  put  through  were  shij)- 
pers  enabled  to  effect  deliveries.  Old  folded  newspa- 
pers have  sold  at  1.90  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York 
and  the  market  for  this  grade  seems  to  be  working 
toward  the  2-cent  level.  No.  1  mixed  paper  is  freely 
commanding  1.60  to  1.70  cents  at  shipping  points, 
while  No.  1  heavy  book  stock  is  quotable  at  around 
3.35  cents,  old  No.  1  kraft  paper  at  3.50  cents,  over- 
issue newspapers  at  2.10  to  2.25  cents  and  white  news 
cuttings  at  4.25  cents.  Shavings  are  firm  at  a  price 
basis  of  6.50  cents  New  York  for  No.  1  hard  whites 
and  5.50  cents  for  soft  white  shavings  of  No.  1  qual- 
ity. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Old  I\Ianila  rope 
meets  with  a  ready  sale  to  paper  manufacturers,  who 
evidently  are  consuming  large  quantities  of  this  com- 
modity, judging  by  the  way  in  which  they  are  con- 
stantly replenishing  stocks.  No.  1  rope  is  selling  at 
8.50  to  9  cents  a  pound  for  domestic  and  at  a  quarter 
to  a  half  cent  less  for  foreign  rope.  Old  bagging  is 
in  slight  demand  aiiui  No.  1  scrap  continues  to  be 
available  at  around  3.25  cents  per  pound  at  shipping 
points. 


AN  AVOIDABLE  ACCIDENT. 

"Making  Paper"  intimates  that  the  following  inci- 
dent— or  accident,  happened  in  an  Oregon  paper  mill 
town.    We  don't  believe  it,  but  it  makes  a  good  story. 

Dorothy  Sturtevant  Lattlebury,  blushing  delicately, 
in  flimsy  wedding  gown,  came  down  the  aisle  on  the 
arm  of  the  husky  bartender,  whom  she  had  chosen 
for  her  husband.  The  organ's  soft  notes  gave  forth 
the  sweet  strains  of  the  wedding  march.  With  her 
gossamer  veil  floating  like  mist  above  her  head,  she 
was  any  man's  best  bet  for  an  angel. 

At  the  altar  she  stubbed  her  toe  on  a  potted  lily 
resting  on  the  floor.  She  said  to  the  waiting  minister, 
"That  is  a  hell  of  a  place  for  a  lily."    It  was. 


Not  in  withdrawing  from  the  world,  but  in  keeping 
unspotted  in  the  world,  is  one's  virtue  or  religion 
shown. 
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TRADE-MARK- 

Re6l5TERED 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish    Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

—ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^Helsingfors^  Finland 

a   combination    of  the   foremost   Ground   Wood   Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry   and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices! 

WOOD  (§)    PULP 

Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Telephone:  Murray  Hill  i2Hy-47 
..     ■     ..    2170 
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POSITION  OF  THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY  IN  HOL- 
LAND. 

(Special    translation    to   the    Pull.   &    Paper   Magazine) 
The  Miiiistorio  van   Laiidbouvv  Ni.iverhcid  on   Handel 
(Ministry    of    A<;riiniltiire    and    Commerce)     has    just 
published    some    interest iiifi    details    of    the    position    of 
the    paper    trade    in    Holland.      In    general    the    trade 
situation   of   the   pai)er   industry   may   be   called    favor- 
able.    The   onlv   difficulties   which    are   still    to   be    no- 
ticed, are  the  lack  of  aniline  dyes  and   the  inadequate 
suppiv  of  pulpwood   for  which  the  naval   blockade  was 
responsible.      The   supply    of    finished    ftoods,    both    for 
the    home    and    foreign    markets    is    said    to    be    very 
satisfactorv.     Only  the  manufacture   of  old   Dutch   pa- 
pers  which   had    been    so   considerable    in    the    i)re-war 
years,   has   suffered    a   sensible   check.      In    this    indus- 
try,  also,   the   overhead   charges  show   an    upward    ten- 
dency.     In    the    strawboard    industry    conditions    have 
changed    hut    little.      The    introduction    of    the    three 
shift  system   in   the  mills  had   at   first,  an   luifavorable 
influence    upon    output,    but    of   late,    as    the   workmen 
have  gradually  become  more  accustomed  to  the  change, 
this    drawback    has    not    been    so    manifest    during    the 
last  few   months.     The  strawboard   industry  being   for 
the   most  part  linked   with   export  trade,   the   circum- 
stance that    imports  into  England  are  free  again,  has 
produced    most    favorable    prospoct.s.      It    is    obvious, 
however,    that    the    fall    in    sterling    exchange    acts   uu- 
favorablv.  bv  which   profits  are  materially  diminished, 
and,   as 'a   result    of   the   high   shipping   rates   and   of 
foreign   competition,    above   all,   Japanese    concurrence, 
exports   to   verv    remote    countries,    like    Australia    and 
India,    can    only    be    promoted    with    difficulty.      But 
prices  in   the  straw   industry  have   a  tendency  to  fall, 
which    is    an    advantageous    factor    for    this    form    of 
manufacture,    yet    unfavorable    influences    during    the 
present  (piarter  are   the   scarcity   of   fuel   supplies   and 
increasing   wages,    both    of    which    have    hindered    the 
development     of     paper     making     in     its     different 
branches." 

Other  reports  from  Ilollaiid,  while  not  (|Uite  so  o])- 
timistic.  indicate  that  in  this  country  the  market  for 
all  grades  of  i)ai>er  is  improving.  Demand  has  greatly 
increased,  but  relatively  few  mills  arc  in  a  position  to 
sati.sfy  it.  German  mills,  which  are  able  to  make  de- 
liveries in  Holland,  are  delivering  paper  in  order  to 
profit  by  the  high  quotation  for  gulden,  though  it  is 
not  allowable  to  export  many  grades,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  minimum  prices  which  are  asked  for  export 
licenses  arc  so  high  that  many  mills  cannot  assume 
them.  !\Iost  oF  the  Belgian  mills  are  obliged  to  com- 
bat the  shortage  of  raw  materials,  and  are  also  so  busy 
with  home  orders  that  they  cannot  consider  export  de- 
liveries. For  these  reasons  the  Dutch  buyers  are  al- 
most exclusively  obliged  to  turn  to  the  domestic  mills, 
which  profit  bv  this  necessity  and  demand  very  high 
prices.  In  spite  of  these  prices  Dutch  mills  are  so 
richlv  supplied  with  orders  that  most  of  the  large 
mills"  are  unable  to  accept  any  more.  These  various 
conditions  make  a  hard  market,  with  a  still  firmer 
tendencv.  But  as  mentioned  before,  an  improvement 
has  begun  to  set  in.— Wochenblatt  fur  Papierfabrika- 
tion,  March  27,  1020. 
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NO  AMUSEMENT  TAX 

The    Kditor   can    always  enjoy   a   joke,   even     if    he 
doesn't  immediately  see  it.     We  have  laughed  over  the 
following. 
The  Editor, 

Pul[)  and  Paper  Magazine. 
Dear  Sir, —  In  your  issue  No.  12  of  iHth  .Mardi,  we 
find  on  page  288  rather  an  amusing  article  describing 
a  new  machine  that  makes  twine  from  pajjcr  rolls.  The 
iMacliine  wliicdi  only  occu])ies  a  floor  space  of  about 
3'  x  5'  is  equipped  with  96  spools,  and  would  approxi- 
mately make  15,000  half-pound  balls  of  twine  i)er  day, 
and  this  would  mean  7, .500  lbs.  or  SV^  tons,  but  that 
in  order  to  make  these  15,000  half-pound  balls,  18  tons 
paper  per  day  are  required. 

We  are  the  patentees  of  paper  spinning  and  paper 
f^visting  machinery  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  if  a  machine  like  the  one  des- 
crib?d  in  this  article  would  be  built  and  put  in  the 
floor  space  mentioned,  it  would  be  a  miracle.  A  ma- 
chine with  96  spools  will  need  a  space  of  at  least  8" 
each,  giving  the  width  of  the  machine  as  768"  without 
the  driving  attachment  at  the  side,  so  that  the  maxi- 
mum width  of  the  machine  would  be  64'. 

It  would  be  also  interesting  to  know  how  a  40" 
wide  roll  can  be  cut  into  96  strips,  and  spread  over 
64'  fan-like  without  breaking. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  illustration  that  it  must  be 
most  difficult  to  replace  any  broken  strands,  no  auto- 
matic stop  motion  for  each  individual  spool  being 
provided. 

These  are  just  a  few  striking  points  which  we  men- 
tion. We  could  enlarge  on  the  subject  indefinitely, 
and  on  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  ridiculous  claims 
made  for  the  machine  i)r()vidiing  that  the  drawing  and 
the  particulars  which  were  given  to  you  are  correct. 

If  this  article  has  been  inserted  as  a  huge  joke 
having  regard  to  the  last  i)aragraph  we  can  quite  un- 
derstand it.  but  we  cannot  think  that  a  paper  of  your 
standing  would  lend  itself  for  this  purpose.  Possibly 
M.  Hoad  has  some  explanation  to  offer  to  yon  on  the 
subject,  which  no  doubt  would  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers. 

Yours  faithfully 
THK  TEXTILE   ENGINEERING  CO..   LTD 
Per  S.A.M.,  Managing  Director 


PRICE  FOR  POWDERED  SULPHUR  HIGHER. 

There  is  a  teiideiicN  toward  an  upward  movement 
in  the  price  of  powdered  sulphur  and  i)ulp  manufactur- 
ers are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  in  British  Col- 
umbia. 


BAD  FIRE  AT  POCHINS  PLANT 

A  serious  fiiv  at  the  Farworth  and  15old  Works  of 
H.  D.  Pochin  &  Co.,  caused  damage  amounting  to  some 
thousands  of  pounds.  The  sulphate  of  Alumina  plant, 
was  damaged  by  the  fire,  also  a  lot  of  the  raw  material 
we  use  for  manufacturing,  together  with  a  quantity 
of   small    stores. 

This  will  very  probably  delay  jH-odnction  for  som 
little  time,  but  the  company  are  making  temporary 
arrangements  in  order  to  keep  up  supplies  of  goods  for 
their  friends,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  successful,  and 
although  there  may  be  some  delay  in  getting  f)iit  the 
goods  as  required,  they  are  reducing  this  to  a  min- 
imum" 

The  company's  own  brigade  was  able  to  confine  the 
fire  to  the  Department  in  which  it  broke  out.  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Widnes  Fire  Brigade. 

•A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,  but  that  motor  may 
not  miss  you  next  time.  Be  careful."  says  the  Safety 
League. 


Mav  13,  1920. 
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SMALL  CUTS  AND  MINOR  ACCIDENTS 

Minor  accidents  have,  after  a  period  of  days  and 
weeks,  proved  to  be  infected  and  we  must  draw  every- 
body's attention  to  the  fact  that  the  slig:hte.st  scratch 
that  is  neglected  can  cause  blood  poison  and  death. 

Men  iu  general  have  the  tendency  to  overlook  small 
cuts,  and  yet,  if  a  record  were  to  be  made  of  time  aud 
lives  lost  due  to  this  cause,  the  loss  would  be  appalling. 
— Belgo  Bulletin. 


ACCIDENT  PROOF 

During  the  last  three  months  of  19Hi-l 7-18-19  Belgo 
has  liad  : 

1916  69    accidents 

1917  •      .56 

1918  45 

1919  36 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves  and  show  what 
carefulness  can  do  towards  rendering  a  mill  accident 
proof. 


PRESERVE  THE  YOUNG  FOREST. 

No  disturbance  or  destruction  of  young  forest  growth 
should  be  permitted,  even  after  all  available  pul]> 
wood  has  been  cut,  if  the  ground  is  unfit  for  farming 
purposes.  To  allow  this  to  be  done  is  to  destroy  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  or  more  years  of  Nature's  work  in  starting 
the  growth  of  forests.  The  work  of  the  forester  should 
accompany  and  govern  the  work  of  the  lumberman 
with  his  axe. — Quebec  Telegraph. 


The  pursuit  of  holiness  is  simply  the  pursuit  of 
Christ?  Sanctity  is  a  character  and  not  in  moods. — 
Henrv  Drummond. 


We  Guarantee  our 

"SIZINGS" 

to  be  absolutely  clean 

Our  Vera  Paper  Size 

Is  purest,  strongest  and  hlg'hest  free  rosin 
size  made. 

Om   Vera  Mill    Size 

la  the  best  solnble  paper  makers'  rosin 
size  made.  Beady  to  use  In  cold  or  warm 
water. 

Our    Vera   Beater   Size 

Made  especially  to  dump  direct  from  the 
barrels     into     the     Beaters,     without     first 
dUutin?   It. 
Our  sizings  are  cleaned  by  our  new  patented  process  and 
we  guarantee  this  size  to  be  absolutely  clean,  without  the 
least  speck  cf  Innpurlty  In  the   sanne,    preventing   thereby 
black  specks  in  the  paper. 

We  are  shipping  our  size  in  barrels  or  tank-cars. 

Also  manofactarers  of — 

VERA  SOAP  POWDER 

for  cleaning  Felts,  etc. 

And  VERA  BOILER  COMPOUND 

Very  efFectlve  and  sold  at  a  low  price. 

VERA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 
FREEMAN  P.O.,  ONT. 
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PRODUCTS 


Manufactured  in  Canada 

Steam  Hoists 

Electric  Hoists 

Mine  Hoists 

Bridge  Erecting  Engines 

Clam  Shell  Buckets 

Orange  Peel  Buckets 

Dredges 

Coal  and  Ore  Handling  Plants 

Conveying  Machinery 

Ashes  Handling  Machinery 

Coal  Crushers 

Weighing  Larries 

Car  Pullers 

Transporters 
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MATERIAL  HANDLING   PLANTS 
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"CAPITAL"  Wires  are  Good  Wires 


W«  Mllett  a  trUI  OFdw 


The  Capital  Wire  Cloth 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited 

Manufacturers  of 

Fourdrinier  Wires 

— and — 

Paper    Mill 
Wire  Cloth 


OTTAWA, 


of  ever)'  description 

DANDY  ROLLS  and 
CYLINDER  ROLLS 

repaired  and     recovered 


Canada 


HOOVER  PROCESS 

SyiPHAK  OF  ALUMINA 

Specially  manufactured  for  use  in  paper  mills 
making  all  grades  of  paper,  excepting  the  high  grade 
whites    and    delicate    tints. 

SOME    OF    OUR    USERS: 

Chas.  Boldt  Paper  Mills,  ....  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Colin  Gardner  Paper  Co.,  .  .  Middletown,  0. 
Auglaize  Box  Board  Co.,  ....  St.  Marys,  Ohio. 

Marion  Paper  Co.,   Marion,  Indiana. 

Burmas  Paper  Co.,  ......  West  Dudley,  Mass. 

Aldrich  Paper  Co.,   Natural  Dam,  N.  Y. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  to  manufacture  at 
the    mill,    for    large    user„. 

The  Hoover  Company,  Limited 

1011  New  Birks  Building,  MONTREAL,  Que. 

Sole  Agent*  and  Owner*  of  Proeo** 
in  Canada, 


TIMBER   LAND   FACTORS 


Timber  Lands 

Fulpwood  or  Saw  Timber  in  Canada  or 
elsewhere — Operation  or  Investment 


Timber  Reports 


.•\  "Lacey  Cruise",  covering  timber  esti- 
mates and  general  or  special  Report  is 
accepted  as  the  last  word  by  Rankers 
and  Buyers. 


Timber  Securities 


Loans  on  Lumber  and  Pulp  and  Paper 
Operations  underwritten  through  James 
I^.  Lacey  Timber  Company. 

Specialties 

Forest  Engineering — Logging  Maps, 
.\ppraisals,  Re-Organization.  Manage- 
ment! 


James  D.  Lacey  &  Co., 

Service — Stability — Standing 

7  East  42nd  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Chicago  New  York  Seattle 

Portland  Oregan 


TENTS 

MANUFACTURED    BY 
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FOR  REAL  HARD  SERVICE 
PROMPT— DELIVERY 
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Woods  Manufacturing  Co., 

OTTAWA 
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An  AcHievement 
in  MecHanics 

EACH  individual  department  of  The  Canadian 
Fairbanks-Morse  Company,  Limited  has  given 
industrial  Canada  a  new  conception  of  achievement  in  mechanics. 
Each  department  has  established  a  100%  quality  and  service 
standard.  This  is  what  enables  Fairbanks  valves  to  stand  pre- 
eminent wherever  valves  are  used. 

When  an  engineer  specifies  Fairbanks  valves,  he  knows  that  he 
has  selected  not  only  quality  of  material  but  workmanship  that 
guarantees  perfect  operation. 

He  is  satisfied  with  the  reputation  and  service  of  the  institution 
that  stands  behind  them.  He  acknowledges  an  achievement  in 
mechanics. 

Wherever  pipe  lines  are  laid — in  Canada's  great  industrial  plants 
— in  her  immense  water  systems — in  mines  and  mills — Fairbanks 
valves  are  giving  a  service  that  is  marked  by  the  100'  ,  seal  of 
quality,  the  standard  of  The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co. 
Limited. 

Our  nearest  branch  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  this  service.  Our 
experts  will  help  you  in  selecting  valves  and  everything  mechani- 
cal that  you  require.   Make  our  catalogue  your  buying  guide. 

The  Canadian  FairbanKs-Morse  Co. 

Limited 

Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods 

Halifajt        St.  John       Quebec       Montreal       Ottawa      Toronto       Hamilton 
St.  Call  arines   Windsor   Winnipeg   Rcgina 
Saskatoon     Calgary     Vancouver     Victoria 
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EDITORIAL 


REOAh'DIXd  THE  iXDEKWOOD  h'ESOIJJTlON . 
The  more  oue  studies  tlie  text  of  tlie  Uuderwood 
Kesolutiou  and  the  coiiiinents  that  have  been  made  on 
it  the  easier  it  is  to  appreciate  the  support  it  has  re- 
seived  from  the  press  of  the  United  States.  Doubtless 
one  of  the  principal  factors  in  this  matter  is  the  fact 
that  the  hearings  and  discussions  on  the  Resolution 
have  been  monologs.  While  the  speakers'  names  have 
varied,  their  interests  have  been  one  so  that  the  old 
adage  might  be  varied  to  read  "Minds -with  a  single 
thought  and  mouths  that  speak  as  one. ""  The  argu- 
ments, therefore,  that  have  been  presented  have  been 
the  expression  of  interestd  parties  and  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  impartial.  Naturally  with  but  one 
class  of  witnesses  the  matter  has  been  presented  in  a 
rather  onesided  manner  and  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
understand  the  support  given  by  the  American  news- 
papers when  they  really  did  not  know  any  better, 
especially  in  view  of  the  reiterated  inducement  of 
clieaper  newsprint. 

While  the  Canadian  authorities  have  not  yet  been 
heard  in  the  matter  they  are  not  worried  about  the 
outcome.  An  opportunity  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment through  its  duly  appointed  commission  will 
be  given  a  chance  to  get  acquaiiited  with  the  Canadian 
])oint  of  view  and  the  reasons  and  lii-onnds  for  the  ac- 
tion iliat  has  been  taken. 

The  Amerii'an  newsiiapei's  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  i-enioval  of  restrictions  on  wood  ml  on  Crown 
hiiuls  would  make  cheaper  paper  for  the  press  of  thai 
eonntry.  In  this  cimnection  it  is  interi'sting  to  note 
the  relative  costs  of  freight  on  Wdoil.  pulp  and  paper 
over  the  same  haul.  The  rate  on  wood  between  cer- 
tain points  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  ITi/^e 
]wv  hundred  pounds,  on  pulji  SOV^e,  and  on  paper 
2'2ViiC.  Wood  is  appro.xiniately  ")0  per  cent  water  so 
that  a  cord  weiglis  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,800  to 
4,000  pound.s  and  it  takes  approximately  1V-;  cords  of 
wood  to  make  a  ton  of  paiiei'.  Each  coi-d  of  wood 
would  occupy  ]!)!'  culiic  feet  of  car  sjiai'c  while  paper 
in  i-olls  would  occupx'  only  ti.")  to  t)7  cul)ic  feet,  and 
slieets  in  bundles  would  require  even  less.  Pulp  would 
vary  in  moisture  content  depending  upon  whether  it  is 
groundwood  or  sidphite  and  whether  it  is  in  wet  laps, 
in-essed  bales  or  dried,  either  in  sheets  or  rolls.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  freight  cost  and  convenience  it  is 
readily  seen,  therefore,  tliat  tlie  advantage  is  altogether 
on  the  side  of  judp  or  paper  and  that  there  is  the 
I'lirlhcr  iidvantage   in   favor  of  pa|)('r   in   tliat    a  single 


direct  shipment  can  be  made  whereas  either  wood  or 
pulp  would  have  to  be  rehandled  somewhere  between 
the  original  point  of  shipment  and  the  publishers'  city. 
Therefore  the  publisher  is  really  "the  goat"  and  the 
shipment  of  wood  from  Canadian  points  to  paper  mills 
across  the  line  is  a  .service  to  the  paper  mill  which 
the  publisher  will  have  to  pay  for. 

Another   point   in  this   connection   is   that   with   the 
shortage  of  cars  and  the  cost  of  coal  there  is  an  ad- 
. vantage  in  regard  to  transportation  in  both  these  mat- 
ters in  favor  of  manufacturing  wood  into  pulp  or  paper 
in   Canada. 

As  already  noted,  the  Underwood  Resolution  i>ur- 
ports  to  get  cheaper  paper  for  the  American  publish- 
ers, at  least  that  is  what  Congressmen  and  i  ublish- 
crs  have  been  told.  It  is  propo.sed  that  if  the  provinces 
are  not  inclined  to  comply  with  the  suggestions  eman- 
ating from  the  other  side  that  a  retaliatory  embargo 
01,  coal  and  sulphur  would  bring  the  matter  to  a  con- 
clusion favorable  to  the  Americans.  This  would  eer- 
tandy  be  fine  jn-otection  for  the  papermaker  who  was 
sure  of  wood  or  pulp  but  would  not  be  any  great  help 
to  those  who  have  had  to  depend  upon  imports  of  pulp 
from  (.'anada  if  the  Canadian  pulp  mills  were  unable 
to  supply  this  raw  material  by  reason  of  a  shortage  of 
cither  sulphur  or  coal.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  about  one-third  of  the  newsprint  paper  used  in  the 
United  States  comes  from  Canada  and  that  pulp  im- 
ported from  the  Dominion  is  about  enough  to  manu- 
facture another  third.  Furthermore,  an  embargo  on 
coal  and  sulphur  would  be  at  least  a  precedent  for  the 
Canadian  government  to  place  an  embargo  on  pulp- 
wood  cut  on  private  land  and  such  action  would  not 
be  any  very  great  assistance  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills  in  the  United  States  depending  upon  Canada  for 
approximately  one  million  cords  of  pulpwood  a  year. 
Wf.  don't  just  see  where  the  publisher  would  get  off, 
or  perhaps  we  should  say  we  do  not  see  how  he  can  get 
on,  if  he  is  shut  off  from  wood,  pulp,  and  paper  sup- 
plies from  Canada.  In  the  light  of  such  circumstances 
as  .seem  to  be  the  natural  course  of  events,  if  evervthinii' 
that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  can  be  taken  as  in- 
dicating probable  action,  the  American  publisher  will 
surel.y  be  the  chief  mourner. 

This  matter  of  a  trade  war,  which  some  .jingoes  on 
the  otlier  side  seem  to  delight  in  suggesting,  is  not  only 
a  ridicidous  proposition,  which  would  have  a  most  un- 
fortunate effect  in  disturbing  what  has  been  looked 
npou  by  the  whole  world  as  the  most  remarkeable  ex- 
ample   of   cordial    relations    between   neighboring    peo- 
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|lli's.    lull     It    Wdllld    lir    \ry\     I'dolisli    iljck'fil     Troill    Ml!    ci-;!- 

iKiiiiic  |ii)iut  iif  \it'\v.  'riiiisr  who  iidviicati'  siicli  ;ni 
iIl-c()iisi(liT('(l  |ii)licy  M-ciii  1. 1  liiivc  overlooked  1  !ic  I'jiet 
tliiit.  the  riiited  Stiites  sells  Ciiiiiida  soiiiethiiif.'  like 
■t.'UO.OOO.OOO  ii  ve;ir  more  tli:ii>  the  Slates  iiiipor:  I'l-oiii 
the  Doiuiiiioii.  Tliis  halaiiee  wduld  ;;ive  Canada  an 
eiKiriiious  advaiitafie  anil  there  are  other  eoiiiitries  wlio 
would  he  very  ^lad  indeed  lo  make  reasonalde  eon- 
cesNions  and  strong-  liids  Tor  even  a  portion  oT  the 
huf,'e  exi)enditiires  that  Canadians  annually  make  in 
tl;e  ji'reat   l^epuldii'  to  the  south   of  us. 

'I'he  editor  has  sympathies  on  hoth  sides  of  the  4!)tli 
parallel  and  has  end;'avored  to  look  on  flie  matter 
from  hoth  sides.  We  fail  entirely  to  .see  wliere  siieli 
a  threat  to  disrupt  amiealde  relations  is  at  all  .jnsll- 
fied  or  why  a  Canadian  province  slioiild  lie  expect- 
ed to  modify  in  favor  of  another  country,  no  matter 
how  friendly,  a  set  of  re^i'idations  intended  to  jn-oteet 
and  perpetuate  one  of  the  most  important  industries 
of  the  people  of  that  i)roviiice. 


CHOOaiNG  AN  EDUCATOR. 

A  point  was  brou<rlit  iij)  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  tiie  Technieal  Section  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  which  is  very  con- 
siderable importance  because  of  the  bearing  it  has  on 
the  education  of  the  technieal  men  who  will  iu  the  fut- 
ure engage  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industi-y.  There 
has  been  considerable  a;iitation  for  more  attention  by 
our  I^iiiversities  to  the  training  that  should  be  given 
to  those  who  are  planning  to  engage  in  this  industry. 
Practically  all  of  the  discussion  has  been  along  tech- 
nieal Hues  and  suggestions  have  been  made  for  spe- 
cial courses  in  the  technology  of  paper  and  pulp  nianu 
f.icture.  There  is  no  doubt  but  tliat  there  is  room, 
particularly  in  (^anada.  for  a  few  sjn'cial  courses  deal- 
ing particularly  with  the  ])rinciples  ui.derlyinu-  this 
industry  and  ti-eating  as  well  on  the  types  of  eipiip 
ment  that  are  used  and  the  technique  of  the  processes. 

It  is  entirely  feasible,  and  decidedly  desirable,  that 
the  embryo  technologist,  be  acquainted  with  the  char 
aeter  of  the  raw  materials,  the  special  nn'thods  (d'  their 
analysis  and  evaluation,  and  the  |>roeesses  and  eipii|i. 
luent  by  whiidi  tlie\'  are  converted  into  marketable 
pi'oducts.  lie  slnndd  be  familiar  also  with  the  en 
gmeering  and  inechanical  features  of  the  pulp  and 
pa|)er  mill  and  should  have  sijuie  kiio>vle(jge  of  the 
great  problems  which  those  engaui'd  in  this  indiislry 
must  face  and  solve. 

These  features  of  the  educational  opjiortunity  thai 
hes  ))efore  our  universities  implies  an  obligatiini  (ui 
tVieir  part  to  select  for  the  ]irofessors!ip  in  this  ile- 
partment  a  man  who  is  |iersoiuilly  acquainted  -vxith  both 
mill  and  material.  It  is  not  only  imixntnnt  to  select 
such  a  man  on  the  inauguration  of  such  a  course  but 
perhaps  even  more  important  that  he  should  continue 
in  intimate  contact  with  the  industry  tl: 'ough  freqiu'tit 
visits  and  occasional  em|iloymeut  in  mills  so  that  the 
i^'formation  he  gives  his  students  mav  Ic  modern  ain! 


reliable  and  jiart  ieiilarly  so  that  h<-  may  iliipall  it  witli 
ei.liiusiasm,  which  is  vital  to  efficient  teaching  and 
which  comes  from  contact  with  live  .vires  ana  live 
issues. 

There  occasionall.y  gets  into  a  mill  a  tecdmically 
trained  man  wiiose  knowledge  of  the  industry  has  been 
mostly,  if  not  entirely  derived  from  the  careful  study 
ol  books,  which  are  of  necessity  often  obsolete,  at 
least  in  ]).irt.  by  the  time  they  are  issued,  and  who  has 
iiad  almost  no  opporliinity  to  apply  his  technical  traiii- 
i:.g  to  an  actual  mill  jtroblem.  Such  a  .' lan  is  not  only 
suffering  a  handicap  from  lack  of  previous  contact 
but  may  even  get  in  \\roiig  with  the  men  in  the  mill 
hecause  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to  appreciate 
liieir  attitude.  The  guidance  and  advice  of  a  teacher 
v.ho  has  liad  actual  exjierience  and  whc  is  acquainted 
V,  ith  manufacturing  problems,  and  who  can  guide  a 
student  in  a'  research  investigation  on  ,i  subject  which 
^\•ill  bring  him  in  contact  with  the  mill,  is  most  iiii- 
|Mirtaut  to  the  successful  establishment  and  conduct  of 
l)ulp  and  paper  mill  courses. 

The  Technical  Section  could  be  of  great  assistance 
ill  advising  on  the  ipialificatioiis  of  a  teacher  as  well 
as  on  the  planniiig  of  a  curriculum  for  stiulents  who 
intend  to  engage  in  pulp  and  pajier  makii'g.  The  pres- 
ent seems  to  be  the  turning  ])oint  in  educational  mat- 
t-i-s  and  the  current  of  thought  can  not  properly  be 
guided  by  the  educationist  alone  any  mori?  than  a 
horse   can    be  steered   with   one   rein. 


TIIK  ROAD   TO  JAMES  BAY. 

Agitation  is  still  proceeding  in  Outario  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  T.  and  \.  O.  Railway  through  Cochrane 
to  James  Hay.  One  of  the  main  arguments  for  the 
new  road  is  that  the  shipping  of  puli)wood  from  llie 
new  I'cgioii  will  immediately  put  the  road  on  a  paj"- 
ing  basis.  This  arguiiu'iil  should  be  supported  by 
reliable  surveys  before  good  money  is  sunk  in  a  new 
road,  M'hich  should  not  be  built  on  a  single  such  con- 
sideration. It  is  fortunate  that  the  administration 
id'  the  forests  of  Ontario  is  being  jiut  on  a  i)ro])er  basis 
before  this  development  takes  i)laee  and  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  ]>ropcr  regulations  will  be  so  strictly 
enforced  that  a  repetition  «\'  the  many  disasters  whicli 
acci)iiipaiiied  the  settlement  of  the  country  south  of 
Co(dirane  will  Hot  be  possible  to  the  north.  The  pro- 
\iiice  slnnild  also  lie  on  guard  lest  the  woodlands  be 
So  exploited  that  the  opportunity  and  greed  for  im- 
mediate lexeniie  will  simply  strip  the  land  and  leave 
it  liarreii  of  future  forest  crops.  The  |)ro\'Jnees.  of 
Canada  are  not  teinporary  affairs  to  ]>ass  out  in  H"), 
1110  III-  lOOO  years,  so  a  hea\y  obligation  rests  on 
each  ^'overnitieut  during  its  trtiure  of  office  fo  .safe- 
guard present  resources  for  future  generations.  If  the 
new  railway  will  open  up  a  new  source  of  revenue  to 
the  inovime,  a  new  area  for  agricultural  activity,  and 
do  it  without  destroying  or  endangering  llie  forest  and 
the  lives  of  the  jiioneers  to  that   land,  it   will  lie  well. 
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AAMi    i:i)iT()i;  OF  ■•/'.I/'/-;/,'.  • 

Tllr  liist  iiniiilirr  iil'  "P:i|m'|'"  liiis  sniiio  iii'u  luiiues 
ni:  the  title  p:i,i:i'.  Oiir  i^ikmI  f|-iciiil  .lildjic  .Mi)(iri'  is 
:;lill  there  as  iMiiitriltiil  iiiji  Ivlitdr,  wliile  Win.  \\.  Cur- 
tis is  .AlaiuiLiinL:  Ediinr.  Allen  Siiisheimer  is  Editor 
and  X.  P.  Wineliell,  dr..  is  Assoeiate  Editor.  Tlie  re- 
cent issue  has  a  slijilitl.\-  different  la.vout  than  usual 
which  suggest  a  ehan!.;e  fi'oni  the  previous  technical 
eluiracter  to  the  more     "popular"  style. 


IS  I.OXa  I'AM'S. 
'I'liat  the  I'uli)  and  Paper  .^la^azine  has  outgrown 
its  .'-.waddling  clothes  seems  to  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  ilr.  Iluhhard.  who  rontrihutes  to  Paper  (April 
21,  11120)  an  artirle  on  Heferenei's  for  Pafx'r  .Men  from 
Lilirar.\-  of  ('oniiress  Imlx  cards.  One  card,  at  least, 
needs  revision,  "n  ])a,uc'  204  we  read  that  this  Mag- 
azine is  ]iul>lislied  monthly,  in  'ror(nito.  That  was 
eoiTect  prior  to  PM:!.  From  PIP!  to  PtPi.  the  Mag- 
azine was  puiilished  lii-monthly,  and  since  P)17.  week- 
ly, by  the  Industrial  and  Educational  Press.  The  pub- 
lisiier's  name  is  now  Industrial  and  Educational  Pub- 
lishing Co..  Lttl..  in  the  town  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevne. 
Que.,  but  with  their  own  jiostal  facilities,  known  as 
(Jardeinale,  (^'ue. 


COBWEBS. 

Tin'  editor  had  the  |)leasni-e  last  week  of  a  chat  with 
.Mr.  ().  ll\liji.  of  the  Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  N^ew 
York.  .Mr.  Ilylin  gave  a  \ery  interesting  description 
of  I''inland  ami  its  |)ossibilities  as  a  i)id|i  and  jjaper 
producer.  It  means  that  this  newl.\-  independent  state 
of  Eui'ojjc  is  steadil.\-  getting  on  its  feet  economically 
and  that  with  the  prudent  exploitation  of  the  natural 
resources  it  is  sure  of  steady  growth  and  stable  con- 
ditions. There  are  maii.\-  lakes  which  serve  as  water 
storage  for  the  water|io\\  ers  to  drive  pulp  and  paper 
mills  and  as  a  means  of  transport  of  the  wood  from  the 
extensive    forests    to    the    mills.      Finland    is    alreadv 


showing:-  indications  of  following  the  geiuM'al  trend  of 
the  ili'velopnuMit  of  a  new  eonntr.\.  For  years  |-oiigh 
logs  ami  pul])wood  have  been  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries for  manufacture.  Xow  the  wood  is  being  made 
ir.io  pul}!  and  the  tendency  is  to  go  the  next  step  and 
turn  it  into  the  final  product,  paper  and  boards.  The 
handling  of  the  forests  is  along  scientific  lines  similar 
to  the  control  of  the  foi"ests  in  Sweden,  where  trained 
foresters  mark  out  for  each  operator  just  what  trees 
he  nuiy  cut  hi  order  to  give  him  the  quantities  design- 
ed for  his  requirements.  The  inauguration  of  this 
sensible  policy  at  this  early  stage  in  the  develo|)meiit 
of  Finland's  great  natural  resources  is  an  insurance 
for  the  future  success  of  the  iudustr3'  in  -which  Cana- 
dians are  most  vitally  interested.  Canada  could  well 
lake  a  lesson  from  this  Baltic  land  and  imnu-diately 
institute  similar  scientific  regulations  for  the  control 
of  operations  on  both  Crown  and  i)rivate  lands,  'i'hat 
is  the  onl.v  way  that  Canada  can  be  sure  of  not  being 
eom])letely  distanced  in  the  pursuit  of  trade,  which 
is  a  long  distance  race,  in  years  to  eome.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  overcome  by  public  sentiment  the  handicap 
ol'  the  desire  for  immediate  gain  by  the  present  genera- 
tion but  this  is  a  matter  not  only  for  immediate  and 
careful  considerati(ui  but  also  for  immediate  and  care- 
ful  action. 


This  talk  of  a  paper  famine  sounds  a  bit  strange 
when  one  considers  that  paper  mills  are  as  busy  as 
they  have  ever  been.  Famine  is  a  word  used  to  ex- 
press the  failure  of  a  crop  or  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  supplies  to  meet  normal  consumption  or  even  to 
supply  less  than  normal  demands.  This  definition 
entirel.v  fails  to  represent  the  paper  situation.  Fam- 
ine certainly  is  not  the  word  to  use  as  there  is  probabl.y 
paper  enough  for  normal  demands  and  certainly  enough 
if  there  were  an.v  measures  of  economy  employed  by 
paper  users.  The  situation  is  tight,  not  as  mucli  by 
reason  of  under-production  as  because  of  inordinate 
ami  abnormal  cousumjition. 


-.1 
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This  pirhin  iras  liil.iii  lii/  /.'.  O.  Sirc/'Trij^  „rar  Ih,'  Moose  River,  tcliicli  Ihurs  iiilo  JaiiKs  Hai/.  It  is  tiipicul 
of  'the  stand  of  tiinhtr  aknif/  the  rivers  in  that  region.  The  eal)iii  mis  iiieiele  of  lays  from  the  area 
cut  over.  If  the  proposed  railivaij  to  the  Bay  follows  one  rieer.  instead  of  crossincj  many,  it  would 
seem  that  only  a  limited  am.oiint  of  wood  will  be  availahli  for  Iranspeirt.  Wood,  apparently,  dejes  not 
(/row  as  well  north  of  the  heif/hl  of  land  as  south  of  that  line. 
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Restrictions  Upon  the  Use  of  Pulpwood  Cut  From 
Provincial  Crown   Lands 

A  Reply  to  Arguments  Made  Before  the  House  Commi  ttee  on  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  Hearings  on  the  Under- 
wood Resolution  Respecting  the  Importation  of  Pulpwood  from  Canada. 

1  lliillfliii  111'  ihc  Ciiiiadiaii  Pulp  and  Paper  Assoc-ial  inn.  ' 


Till-  Underwood  resolution,  approved  liy  llie  Uiuled 
States  Senate  and  favorably  repiuted  to  the  House 
of  Kcpresiutatives  by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  providing  for  the  cippoiutnient  of  a  commission 
of  five  to  eousult  witli  the  Doiuiniou  or  the  Proviueial 
Governments  of  Canada  with  a  view  to  securing  the  un- 
restricted riglit  to  export  from  Canada  pulpwood  cut 
upon  the  Crown  lands  in  tjiiebec  (Ji.itario  and  New- 
Brunswick,  is  based  very  largely  upon  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  situation. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  in  itself  .sluiws  a  complete 
ignorance  of  the  underlying  facts  and  most  of  its 
statements  are  at  utter  variance  with  the  Canadian 
point  of  view.  This  is  not  all  surprising  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  arguments  put  forth 
by  certain  special  interests  before  the  authorities  at 
Washington  and  which  have  since  received  wide  pub- 
licity in  the  press  of  both  couiatries. 

Perhaps    the    most    fallacious   of   all    the   statements 
advanced  by  some  of  those  appealing  for  the  passage 
of   the    Underwood    resolution    is    that    which   has    led 
the    unitiatcd    to    infer    that    the    so-called    "embargo" 
upon  the  expmlation  of  Canadian  pulpwood  is  in  any 
iiicasur,'  responsible  for  the  present  situatiou  in  regard 
to  the  supply  of.  a/ud  demand  for,  newsprint  paper. 
It    is    assumed    by    many    that    Canada    has   quite    re- 
cently put  a  stop  to  the  exjiortatiou  of  unmanufactured 
pulpwood   with  the  result  that   the  paper  mills  of  the 
I'nited  States  dependent  upon  this  coiuitry  for  the  bulk 
of  their  raw  nuiterial  have  suddenly  and  unwarranta- 
bly been  deprived   of  puli)W()od  thereby   reducing  the 
output  of  newsprit.it   paper  and  creating  the  condition 
of  so-called  famine  which  now  exists.     These  are   not 
the  facts,     hi  reality  Canada  has  never  placed  an  "em- 
bargo" upon  the  ex))ortation  of  pul|)wood.     t)nly  the 
Dominion   i)ai'liameiit   has   power  to   enact   such   legis- 
lation   and    nci.ie    has    been    enacted.      Certain    of    tlie 
provinces,    however,    foreseeing   the   time   when   their 
su])ply  of  j)ulpwood  would  become  exhausted  if  per- 
mitted to   be  exploited  without   restriction  and  being 
desirous,  furthermore,  of  building  up  ami  encouraging 
tli,e  ])aper-making  industry  within  their  own  borders, 
did  create  regulations  requiring    that     no     pulpwo'id 
should  be  permitted  to  be  cut  from  their  Crown  lands 
except   for  the   manufacture  of   pulp  or   paper  within 
the    I)omini(ui.       The    British     North     American     Ac; 
gives    to    these     provinces    complete    sovereignty     o\ci' 
their  natural  resources.     The  regulations  complained 
of  are  not  of  recent  origin.     They  were  adopted  more 
than  ten  years  ago.     They  have  lao  immediate  bearing 
upon  the  present  paper  situation,  the  American   mills 
being  in  full  operation  as  they  liave  been  during  all 
the  years  the  regulations  have  been  in  force.    They  arc 
neither  discriminatory  nor  confiscatory  iiii  their  char- 
acter.   They  apply  to  all  holders  of  timber  leases  alike 
— Canadian,  American,  British,  Belgian  and  all  others. 
■They  are  based  upon  i)rovisi(uis  contained  in  the  orig- 
inal leases  under  ■which  the  several  ])rovincial  govei'n- 
nuiits   reserved    the    right    to    make    such    regulations 
as  they  saw  fit  for  the  control  of  the  lands  and   the 


use  of  the  forests  iMUitained  tliercoii.  The  courts  have 
already  pa.ssed  upiui  aiul  upheld  their  validity.  Tlie 
contentiiMis  of  those  who  assert  theii-  vested  rights 
have  been  invaded  by  reason  of  them  are  without  found- 
ation. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  private  interests  coi.i- 
reincd  slunild  take  ailvantage  of  the  i)resent  situation 
in  the  paper  market  to  in-ess  their  alleged  grievances 
upon  the  (iovernment  of  the  United  States  and  to 
ui-ge  that  Government  to  take  measures  for  their  re- 
lief. In  doing  so  they  have,  of  course,  restricted  them- 
selves to  only  one  side  of  the  case,  and  unfortunately 
have,  in  so  doing,  dei)arted  from  the  facts  in  numerous 
instances  ami  have  given  altogether  a  one-sided,  er- 
roneous and  distorted  view  of  the  circumstances  and 
(••Hiditious  (U)vering  the  question  of  (Canada's  supply 
of  pulpwood  and  of  the  various  provincial  regulations 
governing  its  uses.  The  i)urpose  of  the  present  article, 
which  is  based  upon  official  information  combined  with 
the  nu)st  authentic  data  obtainable  from  official  and 
other  sources,  is  to  correct  some  of  the  misstatements 
made  before  the  Committee  Ji  Washington  and  to  place 
Caimda's  side  of  the  controversy  in  a  truer,  and,  con- 
secpiently.  a  more  favorable  li^lit. 

Does  Not  Affect  Private  Lands. 
It  is,  of  course,  already  understood  that  the  existing 
regulations  do  not  affect  the  exportation  of  jjulpwood 
init  from  lands  in  i)rivate  ownership,  which  for  nmny 
\ears  past  has  averaged  around  one  millidi  cords 
annually,  this  being  approximately  one-fifth  of  the 
annual  pulpwood  consumption  in  the  United  States. 
The  exports  of  pulpwood  to  the  United  States  had  in- 
creased in  1916  to  over  1.3  million  cords.  N'cither 
do  the  regulations  affect  the  ex])ort  from  Canada  of 
UK  iiufactured  jnilp,  of  wliich  473,84!)  tons  Avent  to  the 
United  States  in  1917,  this  comprising  approximately 
one-ninth  of  the  pulp  consumption  of  that  country. 
Xor,  again,  do  they  affect  the  ex])ort  of  newsprint, 
of  wliich,  during  the  same  year,  533,112  tons  went  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  this  comprising  nearly 
four-fifths  of  Canada's  ])roduction  of  newsi)rint.  In 
l!n9,  the  Canadian  expcn-t  of  newsprint  to  the  United 
Slates  had  risen  to  (524,304  tons,  or  apiu'oxinwitely  one- 
third  of  the  newsprint  consumccl  in  and  exported  fi'oii 
I  lie  Uniteil  States. 

It  may  be  in  order  here  to  remark  that  United 
states  exjiorts  of  newsprint  to  other  countries  amount- 
ed in  1919  t(>110,295  tons.  The  argument  made  before 
the  committee  in  Washington  sets  forth  that  63,000 
tons  can  be  accepted  as  the  minimum  by  which  pro- 
ducticu  and  importations  of  newsprint  fell  below  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  if  a  little  over  half  of  the  exports  of  newsprint 
to  other  countries  had  been  retained  and  utilized  in 
the  United  States,  no  serious  shortajre  of  newsprint 
in  that  country  would  have  occurred.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the^e  is.  of  course,  a  world-wide  shjirtage  of 
uews)irint.  as  of  most  other  articles  of  lium;ti  c(ui- 
siini|itiiui.  due  to  war  conditions,  and  prices  have  risen 
to   much  above  those  of  i)re-war     times.       American 
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iiuuuiJ'acturers  of  newsprint  linvc,  quite  naturally,  sold 
in  the  best  market,  where  not  otherwise  obligated  hy 
eoutrac'ts.  and  some  exports  luive  resulted. 

These  figures  quoted  are  from  census  statistics.  They 
show  clearly  that,  with  the  door  wide  open  to  the  im- 
portatid.i  from  Canada  of  pulp  and  newsprint,  and 
with  a  greatly  increased  Canadian  production  in  pros- 
pect, neither  the  jiaper  manufacturers,  as  such,  nor 
tlic  pulilishers,  have  anything  to  teai  from  the  natural 
desire  of  the  Canadian  provinces  to  benefit  industrially 
by  the  manufacture  within  their  owtn  borders  of  the 
raw  material  from  the  greatest  natural  resources  oT 
which  they  are  possessed. 

Tiiat  the  provinces  are  well  wilhiii  their  legal  rights 
in  restricting  the  use  of  pulpwood  mt  fnmi  tlieir  Crown 
lands  seems  un(|U3sti()nable.  The  point  at  issue  is 
whether  the  restrictions  are  rcasouald  ■  and  necessary 
for  the  legitimate  protection  of  tiic  |)ublic  interest 
of  Canada.  That  both  angles  of  this  i|uestioH  should 
be  answered  in  the  affirnuitivc  is  tiie  Canadian  con- 
tention. 

The  cutting  of  raw  pulpwood  for  exjjort  involves 
no  permanent  industrial  development.  The  home  man- 
ufacture of  pulp  and  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  means 
the  building  of  factories,  the  emidoymcnt  of  skilled 
labor,  the  development  of  new  towns,  the  growth  of 
cities,  scope  for  increased  immigration,  l)etter  liome 
markets  for  agricultural  and  manufactured  jjroducts, 
the  increa.sed  investment  of  domestic  and  foreign  cap- 
ital, and  the  iucrease  of  national  prosjierity  in  general. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  Hie  coiiscrvalion  of  Can- 
ada's pulpwood  resources,  to  mnintaiii  tli;'  industrial 
plants  already  established  and  In  induce  the  estab- 
lishment of  others  in  the  future.  The  necessity  of 
providing  permanent  supjilies  foi'  the  iiidustiy  re- 
quiriidg  so  great  an  investment  of  capital  is  also  an 
important  factor  and  necessitates  eonseiv.i.  ive  forest 
management.  Many  millions  of  dolla.-:  of  United 
States  capital  are  already  investi  d  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  in  Canada.  This  will  be  jeopardized, 
together  with  much  Canadian  capital,  uidcss  the  con- 
tinuity of  supplies  of  raw  nuiterial  can  l)e  adeciuately 
maintained. 

It  is  admitted  that  many  of  the  rniled  Slates  manu- 
facturers of  woodpulp  are  in  need  of  increased  sup- 
plies of  raw  pulpwood.  in  view  of  the  established  fact 
that,  as  a  result  of  destructive  logging  and  the  ab- 
sence of  adequate  fire  protection,  the  pulpwood  forests 
of  tiie  Eastern  States  are  rapidly  approaching  ex- 
haustion. The  conclusion  does  not  neressarily  follow, 
however,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  provinces 
of  Eastern  Canada  to  make  the  enormous  sacrifice 
that  would  be  involved  in  foregoing  tlie  home  manu 
facturc  of  their  Crown  land  ]iidpwood,  in  order  in 
make  uj)  for  past  negligence  by  the  States  and  by  the 
timber  owners  there  in  not  protecting  or  eonservin" 
their  timber  lands  in  order  to  maintain  their  produc 
tive  capacity. 

Some  of  the  United  States  pulp  mills  U)Kloul)tedl\ 
still  have  available  supplies  of  raw  nuiterial  for  many 
years  to  come.  Others  presumably  must  ultimately 
either  go  out  of  business  or  transfer  westward  or  to 
Canada,  except  insofar  as  they  may  be  able  to  got 
supplies  of  pulpwood  from  Canadian  lands  in  private 
ownership.  The  lumber  industry  has  had  to  migrate 
from  New  England  to  the  Lake  States,  thence  to  tlie 
South,  and  now  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  the  al- 
most (complete  absence  of  forestry  pi-,irtiee  in  the  East 
crn   States,  it  is  logical   to  expect   thai    at  .least    a    parr 


of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  must,  in  the  long  run. 
migrate  also.  There  are  great  opportunities  for  the 
niannfacture  of  pulj)  and  paper  in  the  States  of  the 
Rocky  ilountain  region  and  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
If  lumber  from  these  regions  can  be  shipped  for  con- 
sumption in  New  England,  as  is  now  being  done,  sure- 
ly the  lugh  prices  prevailing  in  the  puTp  and  pa|)er 
industry  will  also  .instify  similar  shipments.  The  in- 
dustry is  already  established  in  the  Northwest  and  its 
further  develo|)mcnt  there  on  a  large  scale  can  not  be 
other  than   mcrel\-   a   nuitter  of  a  little   time. 

It  should  be  noted  also  tliat  Uiuted  States  interests 
requiring  supplies  of  pulp  are  now  ])lanning  on  the 
erection  of  additional  pul])  mills  in  Eastern  Canada, 
as  well  as  in  Labrador.  These  developments,  with 
others  in  jn'ospect,  may  be  relied  upon  to  supply  the 
[■opiircmcuts  in  the  course  of  a  little  time.  As  a  nud- 
ler  of  fact,  so  far  as  Canadian  pulpwood  must  l)e  tie- 
pcnded  -upon,  it  is  to  tlie  advantage  of  the  pajier 
mills,  publishers  and  the  si-eueral  public  in  the  United 
States  that  it  should  be  manufactured  into  pulp  in 
Canada.  So  far  as  the  iniblishers  and  the  public  are 
eoncerned.  their  immediate  interests  would  be  eipially 
well  provided  for  if  the  ])roccss  of  manufacture  in 
Canada  were  carried  to  the  point  of  actual  production 
of  newsprint,  as  is  already  being  done  on  a  large  and 
increasing  s(!ale.  Some  of  the  owners  of  jnilp  mills, 
as  such,  arc.  of  course,  inevitably  affected.  The  Ued- 
eral  Trade  Commission  of  the  United  States  is  on  re- 
cord as  stating  that  the  cost  of  converting  )uil))wood 
into  jiajicr  is  niiich  less  in  Canada  than  in  lli(>  United 
States. 

Canada  is  now  the  second  best  customer  of  the 
United  States  for  goods  manufactured  in  that  country. 
In  fact,  the  existing  exchange  situation,  so  seriously 
unfavorable  to  Canada,  is  at  least  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  Canada  buys  a  much  larger  amount  of  goods 
in  the  United  States  than  she  sells  there.  There  is. 
therefore  no  inherent  anomaly  or  impropriety  on  the 
part  of  Canada  in  desiring  to  increase  as  greatly  as 
possible  the  value  of  her  exports  to  the  United  States. 
and  this  must  mean  the  greatest  po.ssible  production 
of  manufactured  articles.  There  is,  furtliei",  no  logical 
or  proper  basis  for  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  because  of  such  a  feeling  Ity  Canada. 
Not  Deprivid  of  Rights 
The  Underwood  resolution  stresses  the  jioint  that 
Unitcil  States  liolders  of  pulpwood  licenses  in  Can- 
ada Iiave,  by  virtue  of  the  later  imposition  of  re- 
strictions upon  raw  pulpwood.  been  eiiusi'd  hardship. 
-  gl'cat  and  irreparable  injury  beiiiL;'  doni'  them,  b\' 
making  valueless  theii-  large  investnicnrs  and  by  de- 
priving I  hem  of  the  iirojicrty  interests  of  the  wood  to 
which  they  had  been  conveyed  all  proi)ert\-  rights: 
als',  thai  the  wood  standimv  antl  growing  upon  the 
1(1.(100  Mpiare  miles  of  liceiiM'd  Crown  lands  in  Que- 
Icc  helil  liy  these  I'nited  States  interests,  if  available 
I'oi-  the  Use  of  such  interests  would  be  "sufficient  in 
amnial  yield  to  relieve  the  present  scarcity  and  lire- 
\int  threatened  exliaustion  of  pul])WOod  in  the  eastern 
]iart  of  the  I'nited  States,  to  lower  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  of  the  .\m<'ricaii  newsprint  indnsti'v.  and  to 
stabilize  the  price  of  ncwspi'inl  paper  to  the  consumer, 
besides  assuring  an  additional  suppl.v  of  raw  material 
that  would  justify  investments  for  increased  produc- 
tion, and  affording  the  rtdief  needed  while  awaiting 
the  I'esults  of  a  National  policy  of  forest  eonsei'vation 
anil    reforestation.  " 

To    this    it    may    be    answci-ed    iha(    the    ri'strict  ions 
coiHplaiiii'd    id'    have    not,    as    a    inattei'    of    actual    fact. 
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deprived  T'nited  States  investors  of  their  iiivp.stiiifiits 
in  Canada:  they  simply  reqnire  them,  as  a  matter  of 
provineial  policy,  to  carry  the  raw  material  fhrouirh 
at  least  one  sta<re  of  manufaetiire,  namely,  into  wciod 
]iulp  or  lumber,  etc.,  within  Canada.  Stumpa^'e  values 
have  so  srreatly  appreciated  that  the  holder  of  any 
such  liceiise  eftnld,  if  he  wished,  readily  realize  a  larjre 
profit  upon  his  investment,  by  sale.  Or  he  can  provid'' 
for  manufacture  of  the  pulpwood  into  pulp  or  paper 
in  Canada,  as  many  United  States  concerns  have  done 
or  are  doinfr,  ineludingr  the  International  Paper  Com- 
panv,  the  chief  complainant. 

As  has  been  stated,  it  is  only  the  owner  of  a  pulp 
mill  dependent  upon  Canadian  raw  pulpwood.  who  is 
adversely  affected  to  any  serious  extent,  and  he  stdl 
has  the  privilejre  of  competing  for  some  part  of  the 
million  cords  of  pulpwood  cut  annually  from  private- 
Iv-owned  lands  in  Canada  and  exported  to  the  Cnited 
States,  as  well  as  from  his  own  lands,  if  he  stdl  has 
anv  such  containing  pulpwood. 

it  should  a^'ain  be  cmi)hasized  that  the  icstnction 
does  not  in  the  sli-rhtest  defrrce,  decrease  the  amount 
of  pulp  or  newsprint  available  for  nse  in  the  T'nded 
States  and  therefore  does  not  affect  either  the  paper 
manufacturer  as  such,  the  publisher  or  the  sreneral 
public.  In  fact,  manufacture  within  Canada  of  Cana- 
dian pulpwood  into  wood  pulp  is  distinctly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  manufacturer  of  newspruit  who  also 
owns  a  pulp  mill  in  Canada,  because  of  the  lower 
costs  involved  in  such  manufacture  within  the  Domni- 
ion  \ot  onlv  does  the  United  States  now  receive 
the  product  of  nearly  all  the  (Irown  lands  acquired  ni 
Canada  bv  United  States  interests  before  the  restric- 
tions became  effective,  but  a  vast  amount  besides 
from  Crown  lands  not  so  beld,  in  addition  to  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  product  of  lands  in  private 
ownership.  The  question  is  whether  a  certain  part  of 
this  pulpwood  shall  be  manufactured  into  pulp  while 
it  is  still  in  Canada,  or  not  until  after  it  has  reached 
the  Ignited  States.  The  charjrc  of  extreme  freneral 
hardship  and  of  decreased  supplies  and  increased  co.sts 
for  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  restrictions, 
is   therefore   without  .substantial    foundation. 

At  the  "Washington  hearing,  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  at  least  a  verv  large  factor  in  the  present  inade- 
quacv  of  the  newsprint  sui>ply  is  the  excessive  de- 
mand  for  advertising  space  in  the  newspapers.  Some 
of  the  publishers  traced  part  of  this  enlarged  demand 
to  the  operation  of  the  excess  profits  law.  the  impli- 
cation being  that  many  concerns  were  largely  increas- 
ing  their  expenditures  for  advertising  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  war  taxes  payable  to  the  federal 
Government.  So  far  as  this  may  be  the  case,  the  pro- 
babilitv  would  seem  thai  it  is  more  or  less  ot  a  tem- 
porary condition  which  will  read.iust  itselt  in  the 
course  of  a  little  time. 

There  is  no  record  available  of  the  shortage  having 
been  traced  at  the  Washington  hearing  in  part  to  the 
steadily  increasing  exports  of  newsprint  from  the 
United'  States  to  other  countries  (45  per  cent  greater 
in  1919  than  in  1913).  or  to  delay  in  the  movement 
of  pulpwood,  pulp  and  pajier  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  caused  in  part  by  disturbances  of 
transportation  due  to  labor  unrest  and  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  many  thou- 
saiuls  of  Canadian  freight  cars,  the  return  of  which 
to  Canaila  had  been  sunght  \\\\\\  only  indifferent  suc- 
cess. 


Neithei-.  app;jreiitl.\',  was  reference  made  at  the 
hearing,  to  that  fact  that,  so  far  as  New  York  mills 
are  concerned,  the  local  shortifge  of  jinlpwood  is  par- 
tiall.\'  line  to  the  provision  in  the  State  constitution  that 
no  timber  shall  be  cut  within  the  Adironilack  forest 
preserve,  comprising  l.TfiT.OOO  acres,  which  contains 
great  quantities  of  material  suitable  for  pulpwood. 
This  great  area  is  entirely  withheld  from  exploita- 
tion, for  park  ])urposes;  tlie  people  of  the  state  having 
witnessed  the  devastating  effects  of  lumbering  fol- 
lowed by  repeated  fires,  which  have  been  resjjonsible 
also  for  tlie  destruction  of  so  much  of  the  pulpwood 
forests  in  other  parts  of  the  countrv,  as  also  in  Canada. 
It  seems  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  excess  of  de- 
mand for  iiews|irint  over  the  supply  available,  is  after 
all.  not  so  much  due  to  actual  shortage  of  raw  material, 
as  to  the  limitations  of  productive  capacity  of  the 
pul|)  and  itajier  mills.  (Jenerali.v  speaking  the.v  have 
been  running  to  capaeit.v,  but  there  are  not  enough 
of  them  to  turn  out  the  quantities  demanded.  This, 
however,  is  a  condition  whiidi  is  rapidly  being  cor- 
rected. 

U.S.  Has  Four  Times  Canada's  Timb3r 
So  far  as  jiulpwood  supj)lics  in  the  United  States 
are  concerned,  it  has  been  stated  on  good  authority 
that  the.v  are  sufficient  in  the  Northeastern  and  Lake 
States  for  twent.\-  years.  Uefore  that  time,  verv 
considerable  quantities  (if  undersized  material  now 
growing  on  cut-over  lands  will  have  become  available 
Should  an  adequate  national  polic.v  of  forestry  be 
finally  adojited.  ai^plicahle  to  the  Eastern  States,  the 
situation  will  gradually  ad.just  itself  and  dependence 
upon  Canadian  supplies  will  gradually  become  less. 
While  the  immensit.v  of  Canada's  pulpwood  resources 
has  been  strongly  eiu])hasized  of  late,  sight  should 
not  be  lost  of  the  fact  that,  after  all.  the  United  States 
has  four  to  five  times  as  much  standing  timber  as 
has  Canada.  Further,  other  species  of  timber  than 
spruce  and  balsam  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint. 

Again,  there  are  large  snpplit's  of  pulpwood  on 
Crown  Lands  in  Newfoundland,  from  which  pulp  or 
])aper  can  be  manufactured  there  for  export  to  the 
I'niter  States  or  elsewhere.  Large  areas  of  these  lauds 
are  for  sale  and  as  thus  available,  when  required,  to 
hel])  tide  over  the  United  States  until  its  proposed 
national  ]iolicy  of  forestry  shall  become  effective. 

The  i)ossibility  of  greatl.v  increased  development 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  indu.strv  in  the  Western  States 
and  Alaska  has  already  been  mentioned. 
With  Regard  to  Coercion. 
It  has  been  suggested  in  smiie  (puirtcrs  that  if  the 
restrictions  u))on  the  use  of  Crown  Lands  ])uli)wood 
from  Eastern  Canada  is  not  lifted,  the  United  States 
might  exercis^e  coercion  by  placing  an  embargo  upon 
the  shipment  of  coal  and  sulphur  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada.  The  jmlpwood  provinces  are  with- 
out Coal  resources  and  import  large  qiiai)titi<'s  from 
the  United  States,  practically  a  ton  of  coal  being  re- 
quired in  the  manufacture  of  each  ton  of  ])aper.  Sul- 
|)hur  is  also  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  iiianufacture 
oi  i)aper.  and  comes  mainl.v  from  the  Unitetl  States, 
though  supplies  are  also  available  in  Italy  and^  else- 
where. The  effect  of  such  an  embargo  Tipon  United 
States  paper  manufacturers,  publishers  and  general 
public  should  be  con.sidered.  Such  action  would  neces- 
sarily cripple,  at  least  temporarily,  the  manufacture 
of  pulp  and  paper  in   Canada,  and   exports  of  these 
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articles  to  the  United  States  would  necessarily  be 
greatly  decreased,  if  not  shut  off,  for  lack  of  pro- 
duction, quite  without  any  action  by  the  Canadian 
Government.  This  woidd  mean  an  era  of  greatly  re- 
duced supplies  in  the  United  States,  with  greatly  in- 
flated prices,  and  all  in  order  to  enable  a  small  group 
of  United  States  interests  to  manufacture  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  Canadian  pulpwood  iiu  the 
United  States  instead  of  in  Canada. 

The  Situation  in  Canada 

If  the  facts  of  tlie  Canadian  pulpwood  situation 
were  anywhere  as  near  as  represented  in  the  argument 
presented  at  Washington,  there  might  conceivably  be 
some  basis  for  the  claim  that  the  restrictions  on  Crown 
Land  pulpwood  ought  to  be  lifted,  at  least  to  some 
extent.     However,  there  is  no  such  relationship. 

In  that  argument,  the  discussion  covers  Quebec,  On- 
tario and  New  Brunswick,  but  goes  into  particular  de- 
tail with  reference  to  Quebec.  It  purports  to  set 
forth  the  United  States  viewpoint,  but  does  not  indi- 
cate what  may  be  the  Canadian  viewpoint.  A  full  dis- 
cussion is  obviousl.v  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned, 
as  tending  to  remove  unjustifiable  and  unnecessary 
friction  and  feeling  on  both  sides. 

The  fundamental  assumption  and  the  calculations 
upon  which  the  argument  in  question  is  based,  are 
so  impossible  as  to  carry  their  own  refutation  to  the 
minds  of  any  persons  who  are  in  any  way  familiar 
with  the  pulpwood  situation  in  eastern  Canada.  It 
is,  of  course,  greatly  to  be  regretted  tliat  the  extremely 
ro.seate  view  of  the  Canadian  situation  set  forth  by 
the  argument  does  not  accord  with  the  facts. 

The  argument  sets  forth  that  the  44,000,000  acres 
of  licensed  Crown  Lands  in  Quebec  contain  an  esti- 
mated average  stand  of  5  cords  to  the  acre,  thus  giv- 
ing a  total  on  these  licensed  lands  of  224  million  cords 
of  wood.  At  an  estimated  annual  growth  of  4  per  cent, 
the  annual  growth  (lu  the  licensed  Crown  Lands  would 
thus  amount  to  S, 9110,000  cords.  Using  the  same  liasis 
of  consumption  the  entire  Crown  Lands  of  Qiieljec, 
licensed  an  unlicensed,  comprising  121,600,000  acres, 
would,  at  5  cords  per  acre,  contain  a  total  stand  of 
608. 

Note : — In  the  continuation  of  this  article  in  the 
next  issue,  there  will  be  a  discussion  of  the  forestry 
situation  in  Canada  and  its  relation  to  this  question. 


TWO  NEW  MEN  FOR  A.  W.  P.  Co.  SALES. 

The  American  Writing  Paper  Company  announces  fur- 
ther increases  in  the  personnel  of  its  Departments  of 
Sales  Promotion,  Publicity,  and  Advertising:  Mr.  Al- 
mon  W.  Spaulding  and  Mr.  William  Robins,  both  of 
whom  began  their  duties  this  week. 

Mr.  Spaulding  recently  directed  the  campaign  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  which  successfully 
raised  .$1.50,000  for  the  building  now  l)eing  erected  as 
a  memorial  for  forty-nine  of  the  college  mef.i  who  were 
killed  in  the  war.  Before  coming  with  the  company 
he  gathered  experience  in  the  advertising  department 
of  one  of  the  latest  Boston  Department  Stores. 

Mr.  William  Robins'  work  in  the  Sales  Promotion 
Department  will  include  the  systematizing  of  the  large 
mailing  lists  which  have  grown  to  considerable  pro- 
portions. He  has  bad  much  advertising  experience 
with  Sperry  and  Hutchinson,  and  the  "New  York 
Times.'"  For  the  past  few  months  he  has  been  associ- 
ated with  the  0.  J.  Gude  Co.,  one  of  the  lai'gest  adver- 
tising agencies  in  the  country. 


HOW  TO  GROW  A  FOREST. 

Two  ways  of  comparatively  cheap  methods  are  open 
to  assist  natural  reproduction.  First,  in  logging,  a 
number  of  seed  trees  shoud  be  left  standing  on  every 
acre.  The  wind,  birds  and  squirrels  will  scatter  the 
seeds  and  reproduction  is  at  once  started. 

Second,  each  year  during  the  months  of  September 
and  October  ,  with  a  small  crew  of  -men  go  into  the 
logging  camps  of  the  paper  company  or  others,  follow 
up  the  timber  fellers  and  gather  ripe  seed  cones  from 
the  class  of  timber  you  wish  to  reproduce;  it  may  be 
the  upland  spruce  (pica  Engelmanni),  hemlock 
(Tsuga  Mertensiana),  (Al)ies  Nobilis)  or  silver 
fir  (Abies  Ainabilis).  These  seed  cones  must 
be  placed  on  racks  in  a  building  provided  for 
that  purpose,  with  a  slow  fire  produced  from  a  stove 
or  stoves  underneath  these  drying  racks.  After  about 
a  month  of  this  artificial  drying,  the  cones  open  up 
and  thre  seed  is  easily  extracted  by  several  methods. 
The  seed  is  then  placed  in  coffee  cans,  .sealed  up  and 
placed  away  in  a  dry  cold  place  ready  for  planting. 

February  1st  your  men  take  this  seed,  go  upon  the 
logged-off  lands  of  the  previous  season's  cutting,  and 
carefully  and  systehatically  sow  the  seeds;  sowing 
seeds  of  the  spruce  along  the  creeks,  north  slopes  and 
damp  places,  and  the  hemlock,  noble  and  silver  fir 
on  the  ridges  and  higher  ground.  Sow  this  seed  just 
as  careful  as  you  would  sow  tthe  seed  of  grain,  among 
the  old  tree  tops,  logs,  roads,  brush  and  glades. 

The  rain  or  snow  in  February  or  March  will  beat 
or  drive  the  seed  into  the  ground  and  the  first  warm 
days  of  April  or  May  will  cause  it  to  germinate  and 
a  young  tree  will  surely  rise.  February  and  March 
are  also  months  when  the  squirrel  is  yet  held  up,  the 
birds  have  not  yet  made  their  appearance  and  the  loss 
of  fertile  seeds  will  be  small. 

There  is  one  great  element  of  danger,  viz.,  fire, 
which  may  get  into  the  debris  where  your  crop  of  tim- 
ber which  has  been  sown  will  be  destroyed,  but  this  is 
a  chance  you  nnist  take.  If  an  old  chopping  escapes 
being  burned  when  the  land  was  logged,  the  chances 
for  three  years  following  the  time  for  the  fire  occurr- 
ing is  very  small,  for  the  reason  that  after  the  land  is 
logged,  the  needles  and  foliage  soon  drop  off,  vegeta- 
tion at  once  springs  up  and  the  danger  from  fire  is 
largely  diminished. 

If  these  logged-off  lands  could  be  burned  the  fall 
before  you  sow  your  seed,  your  chances  of  success 
would  be  much  greater  for  the  reason  that  the  ground 
has  been  left  clean  of  much  of  the  debris. 

The  Government  has  not  to  our  knowledge  attempt- 
ed to  reforest  any  lands  boredring  close  to  the  Coast, 
but  they  have  done  considerable  planting  in  the  Cas- 
cade range.  They  maintain  a  nursery  a  Carson, 
Wash,,  where  the  conifer  trees  are  produced  from  the 
seed  sown  in  the  seed  beds  and  taken  up  at  two  and 
three  years  old  and  replanted  in  the  Cascade  Mountain 
district.  Fifty-six  acres  were  planted  during  October 
and  November,  1919,  in  Satiam  National  Forest  from 
these  beds.  They  were  planted  by  the  grub  hoe 
method,  8  feet  apart  or  625  trees  to  the  acre. 

If  these  trees  survive  thirty  years  hence,  over  200 
cords  of  wood  may  be  cut  from  an  acre. — T.  H.  Walker, 
in  "Making  Paper." 


At  six  months  a  liaby  walrus  will  cut  50  jiounds  of 
codfish  a  da  v. 
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Control  of  Sulphite  Cooking 

Methods  of  Sulphite  Cooking  Control  and  Process  Investigation. 

By  W.  E.  BYRON  BAKER,  The  York  Haven  Paper 
Company,  York  Haven,  Pa. 


Since  tlie  last  meeting  of  the  Technical  Association 
the  writer  has  undertaken  certain  work  on  process 
control  and  investigation  as  a  part  of  his  duties  and 
obligations  as  a  member  of  the  Sulphite  Pulp  Commit- 
tee. In  carrying  on  this  work  it  was  decided  to  treat 
the  subject  from  two  viewpoints,  having  for  their  ob- 
jects or  aims — 

(a)  The  systematizing  of  the  cooking  process  in 
order  to  realize  increases  in  efficiency,  production, 
and  quality. 

(b)  The  means  of  more  intelligently  investigating 
the  adaptability  of  various  woods  for  the  sulphite 
process,  and  also  suitably  modifying  the  process  to 
meet  the  characteristic  demands  of  the  various  woods. 

The  first  steps  to  be  taken  naturally  consisted  of 
investigating  and  determining  the  proper  methods  of 
control.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  writer  has  suc- 
ceeded in  Hetermining  the  value  of  certain  methods 
and  observations.  A  brief  discussion  of  these  will 
constitute  this  paper,  and  it  is  planned  to  submit  fur- 
ther reports  on  the  application  of  the  methods  and 
the  interpretation  of  results  at  future  meetings  of  the 
association. 

A  method  is  valuable  or  worthless  for  these  pur- 
poses according  to  its  fundamental  relationship  to 
the  changes  taking  place  in  the  digester,  and  the  case 
with  which  the  changes  are  observed,  and  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  the  constantly  changing  phenom- 
ena are  recorded,  visualized  to  the  operator,  and  con- 
trolled at  least  in  a  degree  according  to  his  wishes. 

The  observations  referred  to  are  so  closely  linked 
to  the  method  of  control  that  they  are  generally 
spoken  of  and  thought  of  as  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The.se  observations,  serving  as  the  basis  of  methods, 
arc  the  more  specific  subject  of  this  paper. 

In  the  control  of  a  sulphite  process,  and  in  investi- 
gating the  rate  at  which  the  changes  are  taking  place, 
there  are  nine  observations  of  direct  value.  These 
are: 

(a)  Gauge  Pressure  (Total  Pre.ssure). 

(b)  Temperature. 

(c)  Gas  tension,  or  pressure  of  dissolved  sulphur 
dioxide. 

(d)  Density  of  liquor  in  the  digester. 

(e)  Concentration  of  total  sulphur  dioxide  irresent. 

(f)  Concentration  of  sulphur  dioxide  combined  as 
sul])hite  (of  lime). 

(g)  "Changed  sulphur"  concentration. 

(h)  Reversible  or  loosely  combined  sulphur  diox- 
ide present. 

(i)  Lime  (and  magnesia)  present  in  the  liquor. 

The  value  of  these  observations  is  discussed  in 
following   paragraphs: — 

Gauge  Pressure. — Since  the  gauge  pressure  at  any 
moment  is  a  representation  of  the  sum  of  two  pres- 
sures— namely:  that  due  to  the  pressure  of  steam 
at  the  temperature  existing,  and  that  due  to  the  pres- 
s\ire  of  the  dissolved  gaseous  sulphur  dioxide  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  since  the  latter  is  a  clearly 
defined  function  of  the  concentration  of  the  gas,  it  is 
evident  that  the  continuous  record  of  gauge  pressure 
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is  very  nuich  more  desirable  than  the  information  de- 
rived from  the  observation  at  intervals  of  a  gauge  of 
the  oidinary  indicating  type. 

Temperature. — The  detrimental  effect  of  high  fin- 
ishing tcnii)cratures  on  the  character  of  the  sulphite 
pnlp  produced  is  well  known.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
iationsiiip  existing  between  temperature  and  steam 
pressure,  as  a  component  of  gauge  pressure,  as  ile- 
i'ined  above,  make  a  continuous  record  of  tempera 
tnre  a  very  desirable  and  indeed  indispensable  obser- 
vation. In  fact,  at  the  present  time  in  most  mi'ls 
the  cooking  process  is  controlled  entirely  fro:n  the 
two  records — temperature  and  gauge  pressure.  In 
ordinary  cooking,  where  the  character  of  the  wood 
is  not  very  variant,  these  are  probably  all  the  records 
necessary,  but  the  insight  into  the  control  is  greatly 
increased  by  making  the   third   observation,  which   is 

Gas  Tension  or  Gas  Pressure. — This  is  vdentical 
with  the  ])ressure  of  the  dissolved  sulphur  dioxide  at 
the  prevailing  temjierature  and  pressure,  and  *forms 
the  second  component  of  the  gauge  pressure.  The 
observer  must  plot  this  curve,  as  well  as  those  which 
follow,  as  there  are  no  instruments  known  for  these 
purposes.  In  plotting  the  curve  reference  is  made 
to  tables  of  the  properties  of  saturated  steam,  and  the 
gas  pressure  at  any  moment  is  the  difference  between 
the  gauge  pressure  and  the  pressure  of  steam  at  the 
temperature  prevailing.  The  gas  pressure  is  a  well 
defined  function  of  the  gas  concentration,  and  fol- 
lows in  a  general  manner  the  gas  laws,  being  some- 
w  hat  analogous  to  the  osnu)tic  pressure  of  solution 
in  this  respect. 

Liquor  Density. — This  curve  indicates  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  li(pu)r  at  regular  intervals  during  the 
process,  the  determination  being  made  on  the  liquor 
cooled  to  15  deg.  cent.,  and  results  expressed  by  com- 
parison with  water  at  4  deg.  Cent.  This  curve  should 
be  plotted  on  millimeter  paper,  each  ordinate  milli- 
meter representing  one  ten-thousandth  variation  in 
specific  gravit}'.  Under  these  fonditioiis  the  true 
value  of  the  curve  becomes  apparent,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  minimum  value  some  time  after 
the  relief  valve  on  the  digester  is  opened,  and  a  maxi- 
mum value  some  time  prior  to  blowing  the  digester. 
The  exact  location  of  these  limiting  values  express- 
ed as  coordinate  numbers,  time,  of  course,  being  con- 
sidered the  abscissa,  and  the  general  direction  of  the 
curve  at  any  given  time,  constitute  valuable  indices 
of  the  progresse  of  the  process  and  reaction  taking 
place. 

At  this  point  it  should  be  noted  that  all  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  properties  and  constitution  oT 
the  liquor  during  the  cooking  process  should  be  made 
on  liquor  which  has  been  thoroughly  cooled  during 
the  sampling  process  by  passage  through  a  coil  jack 
eted  with  running  water. 

In  making  sjieeifie  gravity  determinations  the  writ- 
er used  a  Westjihal  balance,  but  the  operation  may 
be  simplified  and  time  saved  by  the  use  of  a  specially 
constructed  hydrometer,  possessing  the  required  de- 
gree of  sensitivity  and  aeeuraey. 

Concentration   of   Total   Sulphur   Dioxide. — These 
observations  are  made  by  iodine  titrations  on  samples 
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of  the  cooled  liquor,  obtained  as  above.  The  results 
are  plotted  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  the  shape  of 
which  indicates  the  progress  of  the  cooking:  at  various 
periods.  As  the  cooking  progresses,  the  end  point  of 
the  titrations  should  be  considered  as  the  first  blue 
coloration,  so  as  to  avoid  interference  of  reversible 
sulphur  dioxide. 

Concentration  of  Sulphur  Dioxide  Combined  as 
Sulphite  of  Lime. — This  curve  is  valuable  liecause  it 
shows  the  rate  of  absorption  of  the  "half-bound  sul- 
phurous acid,"  which  is  the  portion  actually  available 
for  direct  combination  with  the  lignin  eon.stitutents 
of  the  wood.  This  curve  may  be  plotted  from  de- 
terminations of  combined  acid  by  the  difference  be- 
tween iodine  and  soda  titrations,  but  the  results  are 
affected  by  the  error  in  the  soda  titration  due  to 
acidity  present  other  than  sulphurous  acid.  Because 
of  this  fact  "the  amount  of  combined  sulphur  dioxide 
near  the  end  of  the  cook  has  an  apparent  negative 
value.  This  error  never  exceeds  approximately  two- 
tenths  per  cent  sulphur  dioxide.  The  application  of 
the  Mitscherlich  test  in  modified  form  may  be  found 
useful  in  this  connection.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  this  test  does  not  indicate  the  amount  of  lime 
present  in  the  solution,  but  only  what  is  present  as 
sulphite   (approximately). 

Equally  valuable  and  perhaps  more  strictly  accu- 
rate results  so  far  as  theoretical  considerations  are 
concerned,  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the  above  per- 
centages by  two.  and  calling  the  resulting  figure 
"half-bound  sulphur  dioxide." 

Changed  Sulphur  Concentration. — The  changed  sul- 
phur concentration  may  be  considered  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  total  sulphur  content  and  the 
sulphur  present  in  a  form  directly  titratable  by  iodine. 
Unlike  the  other  curves,  this  one  rises  instead  of 
falls.  The  rate  of  formation  or  the  rate  of  ascent 
of  the  curve,  is  a  direct  indication  of  the  rate  at  which 
the  characteristic  pulp  making  reaction  takes  place  in 
the  digester. 

In  this  determination  the  total  sulphur  may  be  de- 
termined by  neutralizing  the  liquor,  evaporating  to 
d'-vness,  heating  the  dried  material  with  fuming  nit- 
ric acid  in  a  sealed  tube  until  completely  oxidized, 
and  determining  the  sulphur  as  barium  sulphate. 

Further  work  is  being  done,  having  for  its  pur- 
j-yose  the  simplifying  and  shorte^iing  of  the  above 
method.  While  it  yields  very  valuable  data,  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  will  ever  be  used  for  practical 
mill  control,  for  obvious  reasons.  The  curve  will  be 
found  valuable  in  the  investigation  of  new  woods  and 
processes  on  a  semicommercial  scale. 

Reversible  or  Loosely  Combined  Sulphur  Dioxide. 
^This  determination  is  made  by  means  of  a  second 
iodine  titration  made  after  treating  the  liquor  with 
excess  alkali,  and  reacidifying  by  the  addition  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  eouivalent  to  or  in  slight  excess  of 
the  alkali  used.  The  curve  obtained  will  be  of  the 
rising  type,  and  will  sometimes  be  found  to  be  oscil- 
latory to  a  certain  extent.  More  exact  information 
concerning  the  sulphur  present  in  this  form,  and  the 
inter(ii*etation  of  its  i-liemical  (leportment  will  fdiiu 
the  subject  of  further  investigation  by  the  writer  in 
the  future. 

Lime  (and  Megnesia)  Present  in  the  Liquor. — 
This  may  be  determined  on  an  aliquot  portion  of  the 
above  sample  treated  in  a  sealed  tube,  or  on  a  sepa- 
rate sample  by  analyzing  the  ash.  The  former  pro- 
cedure is  less  time-consuming.  The  curve  obtained 
will  fall  to  a  minimum,  and  again  rise.     The  coordi- 


nate  value,  or  location  of  the   minimum   is  of   impor- 
tance. 

The  writer  hopes  to  report  at  a  future  meeting  re- 
lative to  the  application  of  the  above  methods,  and 
the  attendant  results.  The  experimental  work  lias 
already  met  with  considerable  success,  and  progress 
has  been  favorable.  Much  can  be  accomplished  along 
these  lines  by  the  co-operation  of  all  interested  par- 
ties.  

THE  FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORATORY  DECEN- 
NIAL CELEBRATION 
Tlic  Forest  Products  Laboratory  was  organized  by 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  1909  and  formally  opened 
in  June,  1910.  It  is  conducted  in  co-operation  with  the 
LTniversity  of  Wisconsin. 

During  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  the  efforts 
of  the  laboratory  have  been  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  methods  and  processes  for  the  bet- 
ter utilization  of  forest  products  of  all  kinds,  and  to 
the  direct  as.sistance  of  the  industries  concerned.  A- 
mong  the  major  lines  of  endeavor  are  the  following : — 
Pulp  and  paper,  hardwood  and  softwood  distillation, 
preservation  of  wood,  decay  and  decay  prevention, 
mechanical  propei-ties  of  wood,  glues  for  wood,  kiln 
drying  and  air  seasoning,  grading  structural  timbers, 
grading  lumber,  laminated  construction,  chenustry  of 
wood,  boxing,  crating,  packing,  Needle  and  leaf  oils, 
ethyl  alcoholol  from  wood  waste,  wood  finishes,  air- 
craft parts,  veneers  and  plywood,  steam  b^-nding, 
identification  of  wood.  Microscopy  of  wood. 

During  the  war  direct  assistance  was  rendered  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments!  and  various  other 
branches  of  the  Government  in  the  solution  of  many 
important  problems,  particularly  in  coniiiection  with 
aircraft,  gun-stocks,  artillery  wheels,  escort  wagons, 
and  the  boxing  and  crating  of  arms  and  stores  for 
overseas  shipment.  It  was  necessary,  throughout  this 
period,  to  abandon  all  work  on  the  regular  peacetime 
program. 

A  good  many  men  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the 
laboratory  have  expressed  the  thought  that  the  labora- 
tory and  the  service  rendered  by  it  should  receive 
some  mark  of  recognition  or  appreciation  from  the 
industries  which  it  serves.  In  response  to  this  thought, 
the  decennial  celebration  has  been  planned,  and  the 
General  Committee  organized  to  carry  out  the  de- 
tailed arrangements. 

The  present  plans  call  for  a  two-day  program,  in- 
cluding addresses  by  men  in  science,  industry,  and 
commerce:  inspection  of  the  laboratory;  a  banquet; 
and  various  other  forms  of  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment. It  is  proposed  to  make  a  permanent  record  of 
the  decennial  in  the  form  of  a  souvenir  publication  to 
contain  all  of  the  addresses  and  other  relevant  matter, 
including  the  names  of  those  who  can  permit  a  per- 
manent record  of  their  co-operative  contributions  to 
be  made. 

Note : — The  Editor  has  been  asked  to  extend  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  all  readers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  to  attend. 


FINANCES  HAVING  A  FLURRY  IN  JAPAN. 

The  producers  of  pulp  in  British  Columbia  who  have 
been  dealing  with  Japanese  firms  are  taking  a  little 
more  care  just  now  in  making  shipments  to  that  coun- 
try. Although  it  is  thought  the  present  financial  con- 
ditions are  but  temporary,  and  that  an  adjustment 
will  be  made  at  an  early  date,  at  the  same  time  no 
chances  are  being  taken  in  accepting  orders. 
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The  Main  Points  in  the  Quebec  Timber  License 

The    tcrui    "Timber    Limits"    comprises    all    forests  or   hoards   or  cut    any   otlicr   articles   of   trade   or  mer- 

usually    called     "timber     limits,"     leased    to    various  cliandise   of   which    sucli    tiiiiiu-r   is   only   the    raw   ma- 

licensc-holders  at  different  periods.     The  timber  limits  terial.     (Art.  R.  of  Retrnlations.) 

iire  exclusively  leased  by  auction    after    a    nolice    of  From   1867    to    1!»1!),   tlii'    forests   under   license    have 

ill   least  thirty  days,  hut    it  has  always  exceeded  that  broujrht  in   the   foliowiiit;  amounts  to  the   Province: 

delay.     This  auction  bears  upon  a  special  amount  call-      (;i)  (iionml  i-cnts $8,648,444.22 

cd   "bonus,"   which   con.stitutes   the   fee   for   obtaining     (b)   Bonuses 3,666,:n2.% 

the  license   to  cut   exclusively   on   a  specific   area.    In     (c)   Transfer  fees .m..29.6J 

1868    there   were    19,000   square   miles   under   license;  (d)   Royalties  or  dues  on   timber  cut..     .n,812,40.5.u9 
from'  1868    to  1919,  5.5,200  .square  miles  were  leased  as  (c)    Interest  on  suspense  accounts,  pen- 
timber  limits.     Owing  to  the  sale  of  lots  of  land  there-  alties  for  illegal  cutting,  fire  tax       1,072,768.68 
in  to  settlors  the  area  of  the  limits  is  now  reduced  to  . .    ,„..„,„„ 
about   69,897  square  miles.                                                                  Making  a   total'  of    .$45,54.3,^64.02 

All  these  forests  are  situated  beyoud  the  villages,  in  The  revenue  of  the  Department  now  exceeds  .$2,o00,- 

thc  upper  basitn  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     They  contain  000.00  per  annum. 

according    to   their   location    a   fairlv   large    variety   of  The  cut  on  the  timber  limits  in  the  fiscal  year  dur- 

merchantable   timber,   .such   as:    white   pine,    red    pine,  mg   1918  and   1919,  amount  to  800,923,286  foot   boanl 

grev  or  banksian  pine,  spruce,  balsam  fir,  cedar,  hem-  measure   of   spruce,    balsam,    jack-piiie,    hemlock,    l)irch, 

lock    tamarac,  birch,  maple,  etc.  P"Pl'"--    saw-logs;    124,809,129    ft.    beard     measure     of 

The   permit   to   cut   timber   granted   the   license-hold-  vvhite   pine;   48,083,487   ft.   board   measure   of   red   piiie 

ers  is  valid   for  12  months  from  the   1st  of  May.     It  and  hardwood;  168,851  railway  tie-s;  12,975  cubic  feet 

may  be  renewed  every  year,  provided  the  license-hold-  of  square  timber  and  minor  quantities  of   other  wood 

er   has   complied   with  "all   the   existing   obligations    or  goods,  such  as  poles,  fire  wood ;  so  that  the  total  cut 

with  such  others  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Lieuten-  was  practically  equal  to  one  billion  feet  board  mea.sure 

aiit-Governor-in-Council.                               "  per  annum. 

The  license  is  considered  as  negotiable  security,  but  Below  will  be  found  a  table  giving  the  classification 
it  can  be  transferred  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Min-  in  1913  of  timber  limits  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  ac- 
ister  of  Lands  and  Forests  and  after  the  payment  of  a  cording  to  their  extent : 
fee   of   $20.00    per   square   mile.      This   system   has   en- 
abled  exteiLsive  limits  to  be  concentrated   and   strong  Classification  of  Limits  According  to  Area  in  1913. 
companies   to  be   formed   for  manufacturing   pulp   and 
pgpgj.  Area  of  Limits.                 No.  of                   T'lareain 

The  lu'iiiciiile  conditions  imposed  on  license-holders,  sq.  miles.             License-holders.             sq.  miles, 

are:—  0  to      50                        54                        1,790 

1 — To  pay  tlie  bonus  as  set  at  the  auction.  51  to     100                        33                        2,265 

2— To  pay  a  ground  rent  of  $6.50  per  square  mile.  101  to     500                        73                      19,788 

before  the  Ist  September  of  every  year.    (This  amount  501  to  1000                         13                         9,853 

will  be  raised  to  $8.00  per  mile  after  1923,  for   five  Over  1000                           18                      35,102 

years.)  

.S_To  send  before  the  1st  December,  a  statement  of  Totals                             231                      68,798 
the  quantities  of  timber  it  is  proposed  to  cut,  giving 

the  places  where   they  are   to  be   cut  and   the   persons  Stumpagr  Tariff. 

who  are  to  do  the   lumbering.  All  wood  cut   in   virtue  of  a  license  during  the  lum- 

4 — Not  to  fell  any  white  or  red  pine  trees  under  13  hering  sea.soiis  1918-19  to  1922-23,  both  inclu.sive,  and 

inches  and  no  spruce,  cedar,   maple   trees,  etc.,  under  1923-24   to   1927-28,   both    inclusive,   is   subject    to   the 

12  inches,   except  .swamp  spruce,   paper  birch,  balsam  following  charge: 

fir,  poplar  trees  which  can  be  cut  at  7  inches,  on  the  Years 

stump,  measured  2  feet  from  the  soil.                '  p^. 

5— To  have  all  the  timber  cut     measured  by  a  culler  ^w             _^    . 

holding  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Examiners  ap-  'h  .-h             oi  m 

pointed  by  the  Government.  22  SJ              ?5  ^ 

6 — To   allow   all    the  operations  to  be   inspected   by  2  2             2  2 

the  Provincial   Forest   rangers,  to  keep  a  shanty  book  1 — Square,    waney    or    flat    timber, 

in  each  camp,  for  recording  the  trees  cut  every  day,  per  cu.  ft. : 

their  measurement,  etc  (a)  White  pine,  oak,  hickory  &  walnut     0.08            0.10 

7 — To  practice  as  great  economy  as  possible  in  the  (b)   Red    pine,    elm,    ash,   cedar,    bass- 
lumbering  operations.  wood,  birch,  maple,  tamarac    ....     0.08            0.08 

8 — To  produce  a  sworn  report,  before  the  30th  June,  (c)   Spruce,     balsam,     grey     pine,     or 

stating  all  the  years'  operations,  both  upon  limits  and  banksian      pine,     hemlock,     white 

upon  private  lands.  birch,  aspen,  poplar 0.04  0.06 

9 — To  pay  a  royalty  of  stumpage  dues  on   all  tim- 
ber  cut   upon   the   limits   according    to   the   log   rules  2 — Saw  logs  and   boom   and   dimen- 
adopted  by  the  Department.  sion    timber    in    the    raw    state, 

10 — To  protect    the   limits    against   fire,    trespassers,  per  1000  feet  board  mea.sure: 

etc.  (a)   White   pine,   oak,   hickory,   walnut     2.80            3.00 

11 — To  export  no  timber  that  is  not  manufactured  (b)   Red    pine,    elm,     a.sh,     basswood. 

in  Canada,  i.e.,  converted  into  pulp  and  paper,  deals  birch,  maple,   tamarac 2,00  2.00 
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(c)  Spruce,     balsam,     grey     pine     or 
banksian,     pine,     hemlock,     white 

birch,  aspen,  poplar 1-60  1.80 

(d)  Cedar I.-IO  1.40 

3 — Poles  more  than  18  feet  in  length 
not  exceeding  10  ins.  in  diame- 
ter at  the  small  end  (each)  : 

(a)  30  ft.   and   less   in  length 0.25  0.40 

(b)  31  to  40  ft.  in    length     0.50  0.75 

(c)  41  to  50  ft.  iu    length     1.00  1.50 

(d)  51  feet     and  over  in  length    ....     2.00  3.00 

4 — Railway   ties  or  sleepers  not   ex- 
ceeding 9  feet  in  length    (each):     0.10  0.10 
5 — All  other  wood  goods,  ad  valorem     15  p.c.     15  p.e. 


GREAT  EASTERN  STOCK  ISSUE  AND  ASSETS. 

Tliere  is  being  offered  fur  siihscrii)tion  in  the  U.S. 
Iiy  Lawrence,  ("hanilierlain  and  Co.,  New  York,  and  C. 
1.  Worcester  and  Co.,  Boston,  an  issue  of  $2,500,000  per 
per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  of  the  company 
at  100  and  accrued  dividend  with  a  bonus  of  20  per 
cent  of  common  stock. 

In  Canada  the  securitie.s  of  the  new  company  are 
likely  to  be  placed  on  the  market  by  Thornton,  David- 
son and  Company,  Limited. 

The  announcement  states  that  the  company  holds 
460  square  miles  (approximately  300,000  acres)  of 
timber  limits  under  license  from  the  Crown  and  Gaspe 
Count}'  Province  of  Quebec,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
The  limits  cover  almost  the  entire  drainage  area  of 
the  Madeleine  River,  and  practically  all  the  timber  is 
within  three  miles  of  driveable  streams  to  carry  the 
logs  to  the  plant  at  the  water  power  on  the  Madeleine 
River,  about  four  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
plant  comprises  a  barking  mill,  a  saw  mill  with  capa- 
city of  10,000,000  board  feet  a  year,  a  ground-wood 
puip  mill  with  a  capacity  of  20,000  tons  a  year,  and  a 
water  power  development  with  5,000  H.P.  unit  in- 
stalled, and  a  total  capacity  of  27,000  H.P.  The  Com- 
pany owns  also  a  railway  of  7i/j  miles  from  the  plant 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  necessary  rolling  stock 
and  equipment,  and  the  dock,  shipping  facilities,  light- 
ers, etc.,  at  this  terminal. 

The  tangible  assets  according  to  apprisal  are  $9,198,- 
000  net  worth.  This  is  a  value  of  $351.61  a  share  for 
the  preferred  stock  and  $157.25  a  share  the  common 
stock. 

It  is  estimated  the  company  can  earn  $11.97  a  share 
on  the  common. 


PRICE  BROS.  WANT  A  FLIER 

Quebec— The  firm  of  Price  Brothers  and  Company, 
Ltd.,  has  bought  a  seaplane  in  Vancouver  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  timber  operations.  This  is  a  new 
departure  in  lumbering  in  the  province,  and  will  be 
noted  with  interest.  The  seaplane  is  being  built  by 
Iloffer  Brothers.  It  has  a  spread  of  forty-two  feet 
and  a  passenger  capacity  of  two.  It  will  be  fitted  with 
a  Curtiss  100  h. p.  engine.  The  firm  is  seeking  the  ser- 
vices of  an  aerial  photographer  to  map  out  timber 
limits.  It  is  planned  by  the  company  to  photograph 
its  limits  from  the  air  in  order  to  obtain  accurate 
aerial  maps.  It  is  specified  that  applicants  for  the 
position  shall  have  done  such  work  at  the  front. 

The  Brown  Company  granted  a  20  per  cent  increase 
all  around,  on  April  4. 


THE  CURB. 

(Contributed.) 

Many  a  good  horse  has  been  spoiled  by  improper  use 
of  the  curb  when  "breaking"  the  colt,  because  his 
sjiirited  actions  when  first  driven  with  a»a  ordinary 
bit  M-ere  not  understood.  The  next  time  the  colt  went 
out  he  was  on  a  curb  bit.  Every  time  he  playfully 
broke  into  a  gallop  or  showed  signs  of  letting  his 
hind  legs  enuilate  an  aeroplane  the  curb  cut  him  and 
he  became  subdued.  It  was  good  corrective  treatment 
but  it  was  too  often  over-done.  He  was  too  often  kept 
on  the  curb  until  all  his  spirit  had  gone.  He  was 
"broken"  all  right,  in  more  ways  thon  one. 

Men,  young  men,  are  often  like  the  young  colt,  apt 
to  kick  over  the  traces  once  in  a  while.  The  wise  em- 
ployer applies  the  curb  sparingly.  The  poor  handler 
of  metii  applies  it  until  he  breaks  the  boy's  spirit. 
When  he  has  subdued  him  to  machine-like  humidity 
he  puffs  out  his  chest  and  remarks  to  his  cronies  that 
he  "disciplined  that  young  fellow.  Eats  out  of  my 
hand  now." 

Good  emjjloyers  of  me»ii  don't  lireak  these  young 
chaps,  with  a  bit  too  much  of  the  "Old  Nick"  in  them. 
Correct  them,  guide  them,  direct  their  excess  energy 
in  the  right  path  and  you  will  reap  your  owm  reward  in 
their  increased  usefulness.  Break  their  spirit;  "make 
them  realize  their  place"  and  you  will  have  a  "born 
clerk"  on  your  hands— a  plodder,  a  rabbit,  a  routin- 
ist.  He  will  be  afraid  to  show  iniative;  he'll  be  afraid 
to  even  voice  an  idea  of  his  own.  Don't  fool  yourselves. 
These  routinists,  in-the-rut  fellows  aren't  born  clerks 
they  are  made  clerks  for  life  by  unthinking,  narrow- 
minded,  narrow-guage  employers. 

Every  big  firm  in  the  country  is  searching  for  high 
class  executives  today;  men  who  will  shoulder  re- 
sponsibility and  discharge  it  m  an  efficient  manner. 
If  you  have  some  young  men  in  your  organization  who 
thinks  beyond  his  job  don't  be  so  petty  as  to  think 
he  is  treading  on  your  toes.  Give  him  rope,  develop 
him  and  when  your  time  comes  to  close  the  desk  for 
the  last  time  you  can  look  backward  with  happiness 
iti  the  knowledge  that  vour  work  goes  on  DON'T 
CURB.     ENCOURAGE.— C.  K. 


AN  IMPORTANT  rMPROVEMENT   IN  WHEELER 
JET  CONDENSERS 

A  new  feature,  the  latest  design  in  vertical  jet  con- 
densers as  manufactured  by  the  Wheeler  Condenser 
&  Engineering  Co..  Carteret,  N.  J.,  is  the  vertically 
split  easing  of  the  tail  pump. 

This  feature  permits  easy  and  quick  removal  or  in- 
spection of  the  pump  rotor  or  other  internal  part.  It 
is  now  simply  a  matter  of  removijig  the  holts  and  cover 
and  uncoupling  the  rotor.  Before  this  design  was 
developed,  considerable  time  was  required  to  get  at 
and  remove  the  rotor. 

The  improvement  is  now  being  added  to  two  types 
of  jet  condensers  manufactured  by  this  company — 
th?  vertical  jet  condenser  and  the  rectangular  type 
counter-current   condenser. 

Another  feature  worthy  of  note  is  the  expansion 
joint  between  the  pump  and  the  condenser  body.  This 
joint  is  designed  to  take  care  of  any  changes  in  length 
due  to  tempera,ture  Ifluctuation.  In  some  installa- 
tions the  expansion  joint  is  not  recommended,  hence 
condensers  are  made  with  or  without  the  joint,  de- 
depending  upon  the  conditions  in  the  plant. 
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BRITISH    TRADE    NEWS 

(From    Ouv    Ijniidoii    (lorrosjioiKicnt. j 

London,  May  4,  1920.— While  French  newspaper  pro- 
prietors have  arrived  at  a  definite  deeision  rojjard- 
ing  the  selling  prices  of  their  papers—the  advance  be- 
ing 15  centimes — news  comes  from  Rome  that  not  only 
among  paper  workers,  i)nt  in  circles  for  the  pro- 
duction of  newspapers,  there  has  been  considerable 
discontent  and  a  big  strike  has  been  averted.  Through 
the  intervention  of  Italian  Deputies  representatives 
of  the  paper  industry  and  representatives  of  the  work- 
ers have  signed  an  agreement  agreeing  to  terms  wliich 
have  prevented  the  total  dislocation  of  mill  work.  It 
is  hoped  that  all  mills  will  be  at  work  this  week. 
Nonvegian  Ways 

The  Government  of  Norway  is  requiring  makei-s  <jf 
newsprint  in  Norway  to  supply  Norwegian  newspapers 
with  their  full  needs  of  paper  at  a  price  below  cost. 
If  they  refuse  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  contniue 
their  export.  The  result  will  be  that  warehouses  will 
become  ovei-stocked  with  paper,  and  production  must 
cease.  Norway  has  a  big  export  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  Australia,  and  other  British  Dominions  and 
Colonies,  and  big  contracts  are  in  existence,  which  will 
never  be  fulfilled  if  the  Norwegian  Government  insist 
on  their  new  condition.  Some  of  the  mills  produc  ■ 
125,000  tons  of  newsprint  annually  and  the  view  of 
the  Norwegian  Government  is  that  as  high  prices  arc 
obtainable  abroad  Norwegian  papermakers  can  afford 
to  invoice  home  customers  at  below  cost.  The  same 
condition  is  to  affect  other  classes  of  papers.  Natur- 
ally when  the  information  reached  London  it  caused 
some  consternation,  as  if  Norway  cuts  off  supplies  the 
crisis  would  be  .serious  in  England.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  Norwegian  Government  have  acted  with- 
out a  full  and  adequate  contemplation  of  what^  their 
policy  involves.  There  would  then  be  a  chance  of  put- 
ting things  right. 

The  Outlook  for  Paper 

The  first  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shai'ehold- 
ers  of  Wiggins.  Teape  &  Co.  (1919),  Ltd.,  was  held 
on  the  last  day  of  April  in  London  and  Mr.  P.  W. 
Holden.  the  chairman,  in  a  very  able  speech  mentionrd 
that  the  outlook  of  the  paper  trade,  in  company  wirh 
other  trades,  is  obscure,  both  as  to  competition  tliey 
would  have  to  meet  and  as  to  the  cost  of  production. 
He  should  like  to  throw  out  a  hint  as  to  the  best 
means  of  removing  the  element  of  speculation  from 
future  extensions,  for  their  business  had  never  stood 
still,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  directors  to 
maintain  the  same  progressive  policy  in  the  future. 
They  had  some  3.000  to  4,000  shareholders,  and  they 
all  knew  the  registered  M-atermarks  which  their  most 
popular  papers  bear.  If  each  one  when  ordering 
ledgers,  day  books,  stationery,  etc.,  would  insist  on  one 
of  these  papers  being  used  they  would  themselves  be- 
come the  best  guarantee  for  the  value  of  their  .shares. 
Without  indulging  in  prophecy  he  w^ould  remark  that 
trade  in  the  current  year  had  so  far  been  very  satis- 
factory. The  position  with  regard  to  the  market  for 
photographic  base  paper  remains  much  the  same  as 
when  their  prospectus  w-as  issued.  They  were  still 
making  it  at  Glory  ]Mill,  but  as  soon  as  the  new  mill 
is  working  they  would  be  in  a  position  confidently  to 
move  forward. 

Mill  Changes  Hands 

Mr.  Holden  also  mentioned  that  after  very  careful 
consideration,   Messrs.   Wiggins,   Teape  &   Co.   had   de- 


cided to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  purchase  the  busi- 
ness of  the.  Ilele  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  and  this  they 
have  been  able  to  do  on  terms  which  they  consider 
very  advantageous.  The  Ilele  Pa)ii>r  Company  was 
old-established,  sound,  aTid  vei'v  progressive.  Besides 
the  watermarks  and  goodwill,  the  property  acquired 
consists  of  23  acres  of  land,  32  cottages,  two  liouses 
for  resident  directors  and  managers  and  a  well  c(|uip- 
ped  mill  consisting  of  two  papermaking  machines.  One 
of  these  was  new  in  1913,  and  has  stood  still  practic- 
all.v  ever  since,  owing  to  the  lack  of  skilled  labor 
during  the  war.  It  was  only  started  up  last  February 
and,  therefore,  the  output  of  this  machine  is  extra 
tonnage  on  the  market,  lie  \varite(l  to  emphasize  this 
fact,  because  it  is  of  immense  iiiipnrtan<'c  to  us  at  the 
moment. 

Manufacturing  Conditions 

Toucliing  on  the  numufact  nring  side.  Mr.  Holden 
liointed  out  that  his  eompan.v  were  investigating  more 
closely  than  they  had  ever  done  before  every  point 
at  which  loss  of  fibre  and  wastage  in  manufacturinsr 
oecni-s  and  are  going  very  carefidly  into  every  detail 
of  equipment.  They  had  done  much  and  hoped  to  do 
more,  and  they  w^ould  not  hesitate  to  spend  money  on 
any  plant  or  other  equipment  which  will  increase  the 
output,  efficiency,  and  economical  working  of  the 
mills,  believing  that  in  the  future  when  we  once  again 
have  to  face  competition  from  foreign  countries,  other 
things  being  equal,  those  mills  will  come  out  on  top 
which  are  equipped  with  the  mo.st  scientific  and  up- 
to-date  ])lant.  It  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
shareholders  to  state  all  they  were  going  to  do,  and 
were  now  doing  and  planning,  but  he  might  mention 
the  complete  overhauling  and  reorganization  of  all 
their  boiler  plants  to  ensure  the  greatest  possible 
economy  in  coal,  and  the  siidving  of  an  artesian  bore 
at  the  Lancashire  Mill,  which  is  the  first  step  towards 
increa.'c  and  output  there. 

Newsprint  and  Pulp   Situation 

The  newsprint  position  remains  inichanged.  Several 
newspapers  aiuiounce  this  week  an  increase  in  their 
prices. 

The  pulp  situation  is  also  unchanged  since  I  last 
wrote.  There  is  a  slight  dullness  in  business  and  the 
recent  .jump  in  the  cost  of  No.  1  Bleached  Sulpshite 
has  somewhat  frightened  buyers.  Large  consignments 
of  chemical  pulps  are  now  reaching  England  from 
Canada.     Prices  are : 

Bleached  suliihite   No.    1 £75 

Ea.sy  bleachinir  sulphite 58 

Newsprint   sulphite    53 

Groundwood    (moisCi    .....* 19 

Gronndwood    ( dry  >    39 

Notelets 

Messers.  Hepburn  and  Horshurgh.  the  managers 
and  principal  owners  of  the  Hele  Paper  ^lill.  are 
.ioining  Messrs.  Wiggins,  Teap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  as  direc- 
tors. They  are  men  of  very  wide  experience  and 
knowledge  of  paper  manufacture. 

Scandinavian  newsprint  is  quoted  at  16  cents  a  lb. 
in   London  to-day. 

Mr.  Hall  Caines  interview  in  the  "Pulp  &  Paper 
Magazine"'  has  been  read  with  great  interest  in  Eng- 
land. It  w-as  notable  for  its  lucidity  and  out.spoken- 
ness. 

Magnus  Hanson,  of  the  Swedish  .sulphite  industry 
has  died.  He  was  a  great  man,  and  pulp  loses  a  valu- 
able pioneer. 
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Tlie  Dominion  Water  Power  Branch,  Deuartment  of 
the  Interior,  aud  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Department  of  Trade  and  (commerce,  have  through 
co-operation,  just  completed  au  exhaustive  census  and 
analysis  of  the  developed  water  power  in  Canada.  The 
figures,  which  are  complete  to  January  1st,  1920,  are 
exceptionally  interesting  and  are  indicative  of  the 
marked  manner  in  which  the  water  power  resources 
of  the  Dominion  are  being  put  to  advantageous  use. 
Practically  every  great  industrial  centre  in  Canada  is 
now  served  with  lij-dro-electrical  energy  and  has  with- 
in easy  transmission  distance  ample  reserves  of  water 
power.  Active  construction  in  hydro-electrical  enter- 
prise is  fast  linking  up  the  few  centres  which  are  still 
unserved,  and  which  have  water  power  resources  in 
tlieir  vicinity.  In  those  localities  where  water  power 
is  not  available,  nature  has  bountifully  supplied  fuel 
reserves  of  coal,  gas  or  oil. 

According  to  a  recent  computation  the  water  power 
resources  of  the  British  Empire  have  been  placed  at 
from  50  to  70  million  horse  power.  This  does  not  in- 
clude such  territories,  formerly  under  control  of  the 
Central  Powers,  as  will  fall  in  future  under  British 
influence.  To  this  total  Canada  contributes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  20  million  horse  power.  This  figure 
represents  the  power  available  at  sites  at  which  more 
or  less  definite  information  is  to  hand.  Continued 
investigation  will  undoubtedly  add  to  this  figure. 

According  to  the  statistics  just  compiled  there  is  in- 
stalled throughout  the  Dominion  some  2,418,000  tur- 
i)iiie  or  water-wheel  horse  power  (see  table)  of  which 
2,215,000  horse  power  is  actually  and  regularly  em- 
jiloyed  in  useful  work.  The  larger  figure  includes  the 
total  installed  capacity  at  full  gate,  including  reserve 
units.  It  does  not,  however,  include  hydraulic  excite- 
units.  A  large  number  of  the  plants  now  operating 
are  designed  for  the  addition  of  further  units  as  the 
market    demands.     The    ultimate     capacity     of     such 


plants,  together  with  that  of  new  plants  now  under 
construction,  total  some  3,385,000  horse  power. 

Of  the  total  power  iiustalled,  1,756,791  h.p.  or  72.7 
per  cent  is  installed  in  central  electric  stations.  By 
central  electric  stations  are  meant  stations  which  are 
engaged  in  the  development  of  electrical  energy  for 
sale  and  distribution.  Central  station  power  is  sold 
for  lighting,  mining,  electro-chemical  and  electro-metal- 
lurgical industrj',  milling  and  general  manufacturing, 
it  is  a])parent  therefore,  that  tlie  central  station  total 
listed  in  Column  3  includes  a  portion  of  the  totals 
listed  in  Columns  4  and  5  as  used  in  other  industries. 
In  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  473,265  h.p.  is  utilized 
of  which  381,631  h.p.  is  generated  directly  from  water 
in  pulp  and  paper  establishments  while  91,634  h.p.  is 
purchased   from   hydro   central   electric   stations. 

Hydro  power  used  for  other  purposes  and  other  in- 
dustries may  be  listed  as  follows: — for  lighting  pur- 
poses 434,613  h.p.;  in  mining  industry,  177,728  h.p.; 
in  flour  and  grist  mills,  42,736  h.p. ;  in  lumber  and  saw 
mills,  37,918  h.p. ;  in  other  manufacturing  industries, 
172,955  h.p.  These  figures  are  evidence  of  the  wide- 
spread manner  in  which  the  Dominion's  water  power 
resources  are  being  applied  to  the  furtherance  of  its 
industrial  development.  In  further  reference  to  the 
foregoing  total  of  water  power  developed  in  Canada, 
it  might  be  noted  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31st,  1919,  there  were  exported  from  plants  in- 
cluded in  tabulation,  175,000  h.p.  years. 

The  number  and  capacity  of  the  water  wheels  and 
turbines  installed,  is  of  considerable  interest.  The 
total  installation  of  2,417,896  h.p.  is  comprised  of  3,370 
units  of  an  average  capacity  of  716  h.p.  While  2,244 
of  these  units  are  of  100  h.p.  or  under.  They  contribute 
only  82,204  h.p.  or  3.4  per  cent  to  the  total.  A  total 
of  1,845,427,  or  76.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  is  contribut- 
ed by  units  of  2000  h.p.  and  over;  1,391,025  h.p.  or  57.6 
per  cent  by  units  of  5,000  h.p.  and  over;  1,029,900  h.p. 


Distribution  of  Developed  Water  Power  in  Canada  by  Provinces  and  by  Use  of  Power,  January  1st,  1920. 

■DEVELOPED       WATER       POWER 


Total  Wattr- 
'.'heel  &  Turbine  H.P.  instaUed  for  use  in 
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British  Columbia   .  . 
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Prince  Edw.  Island 
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NOTE: — The  central  station  power  listed  in  Col.  3  is  developed  for  sale.  Part  is  sold  to  Pulp  and  Paper 
and  other  industries,  and  such  part  i^  included  in  Cols.  4  and  5  along  with  the  power  that  is  directly  install- 
ed in  these  industries. 

There  were  exported  from  plants  included  in  the  tabulation,  175,000  horse-r)ower  vears  in  the  year 
ending  March  31st,  1919. 
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or  42.6  per  cent  by  units  of  10,000  h.p.  and  over;  and 
160,000  h.p.  or  6.6*  per  cent  by  units  of  20,000  h.p.  and 
over.  This  table  is  illustrative  of  the  modern  tendency 
towards  the  installation  of  large  units.  Reference 
might,  be  made  in  the  connection  to  the  50,000  h.p. 
turliiiies  which  are  contemplated  for  the  new  develop- 
ment of  the  Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission  at 
Queenston. 

The  central  station  industry  has  made  great  strides 
in  Canada  in  recent  years.  A  network  of  transmission 
systems,  which  are  being  rapidly  extended  from  year 
to  year,  covers  central  and  southwestern  Ontario  and 
southern  Quebec.  Other  systems  established  in  num- 
erous centres  from  coast  to  coast  are  likewise  rapidly 
extending  their  scope.  Ninety-one  point  four  per  cent 
of  the  primary  power  used  in  the  central  stations 
throughout  the  Dominion  is  derived  from  water,  evi- 
dencing in  the  striking  manner  the  advantageous  lo- 
cation of  the  water  power  resources  to  industrial 
centres. 

The  total  installed  water  wheel  and  turbine  horse 
power  in  hydro  central  electriic  stations  is  1,756,791 
h.p.  Fuel  auxiliaries  installed  as  stand-bys  to  these 
hj'dro  stations  brings -the  total  installed  primary  capa- 
city up  to  1,873.989  h.p.  connected  to  $], 449,180  k.v.a. 
dynamo  capacity.  Tlie  total  capital  invested  in  these 
central  stations,  inclusive  of  transmission   and   distri- 


bution systems,  is  $369,464,961  or  an  average  of  $210 
per  installed  primary  horse  power. 

Of  special  interest  to  engineers  is  the  actual  cost  of 
construction  of  h.ydro-electric  powder  stations,  exclusive 
of  transmission  and  distribution  systems  The  figures 
of  70  representative  hydro-electric  stations  through- 
out the  Dominion  with  an  aggregate  turbine  installa- 
tion of  745,797  hor.se  power  show  a  total  construction 
cost  of  $50,740,468  (pre-war  figures)  or  an  average  of 
$69.11  per  installed  horse  power.  This  cost  includes 
the  capital  invested  in  construction  of  dams,  flumes, 
penstocks,  and  all  hydraulic  works,  and  of  power  sta- 
tions and  equipment.  It  excludes  real  estate  and  trans- 
mission and  distribution  equipment.  The  figure  in 
brief  represents  the  capital  cost  of  construction  at 
the  power  site. 

With  a  water  power  development  of  274  h.p.  per 
thousand  population,  Canada  stands  well  in  the  fore- 
front in  respect  to  availability  and  utilization  of  hydro 
power  resources,  being  only  surpassed  in  this  respect 
by  Norwa.y.  The  enormous  water  power  reserves  stil! 
untouched  form  a  substantial  basis  for  the  progressive 
exploitation  and  development  otf  other  natural  re- 
sources, and,  if  properly  co-ordinated  with  the  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  the  enormous  fuel  re- 
sources of  the  Dominion,  are  an  assurance  of  con- 
tinued industrial  expansion  and  prosperity. 


AMERICAN  ITEMS. 

Many  sawmills  and  woodworking  factories  in  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin  and  Michigan  arc  clo.sed  as  a  resalt  of 
a  strike  called  by  the  International  Timber  Workers" 
Union.  The  men  demanded  an  eight  hour  day  with 
Ihe  prevailing  wage  scale.  Reports  received  at  Chi- 
cago indicate  that  at  least  5,000  men  are  on  strike 
throughout  the  district,  as  mills  and  factories  in  many 
of  the  less  important  centres  wore  closed. 

The  remedy  for  the  paper  shortage,  in  the  opinion 
of  E.  T.  Meredith,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  lies  in 
the  utilization  and  development  of  the  forest  and 
hydro-electric  resources  of  Alaska.  Recognizing  in  the 
paper  situation  an  opportunity  for  the  economic  up- 
building of  the  territory,  Mr.  Meredith  is  offering 
co-operation  in  the  establishment  of  paper  mills  by 
making  available  national  forest  pnlpwood  on  terms 
that  will  provide  a  satisfactory  operating  basis.  The 
Department   of   Agriculture    is    preparing   to    contract 


sufficient  .stnmpagc  to  supply  paper  mills  for  thirty 
years.  The  timber  will  be  paid  for  from  month  to 
month  as  it  is  cut,  obviating  the  necessity  for  large 
investments  in  raw  materials.  Mr.  Meredith  point.s 
out  in  his  report  on  the  sub.iect,  that  Alaskan  national 
forests  probably  contain  100,000,000  cords  of  timber 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  and  other 
grades  of  paper.  Under  careful  management,  he  be- 
lieves, these  forests  can  produce  annuall.v  2,000,000 
cords  of  pulpwood  for  all  time,  or  enough  to  manufac- 
ture one-third  of  the  pulp  ])roducts  now  consumed  in 
the  United   States. 

The  million  dollar  plant  of  the  J.  P.  Lewis  Paper 
Company  at  Watertown,  N.Y.,  .was  swept  last  week 
by  a  stubborn  fire  which  caused  damages  estimated 
at  close  to  $200,000.  Several  of  the  machines  were 
badl.v  crii)i)led  while  the  store-house  had  a  dozen  or 
more  carloads  of  finished  paper  were  completely 
wrecked.  Harry  S.  Lewis,  principal  owner,  announced 
that  repairs  would  be  made  at  once. 


JORDAN  AND  BEATER  IN  PAPERMAKING. 

Hy  MAX  ZIMMERMAN. 

Manager,  The  Charles  Boldt   Pajjcr  Mills,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

Iti  a  contribution  to  the  symposium  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  Jordan  can  replace  the  beating  engine 
in  the  manufacure  of  paper,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  in  New  York  on  April  15,  1920,  Mr.  Zim- 
merman expressed  himself  as  follows : 

In  regard  to  the  f|uestion,  "How  far  can  a  Jordan 
Rephice  a  Beater  in  the  Manufacture  of  Paper?"'  I 
would  say  this  depends  entirely  on  the  grade  of  paper 
which  a  mill  manufactures. 

If  a  mill  makes  a  high-grade  of  light  weight  jiapcr 
the  long  beating  process  and  shorter  treatment  in 
the  Jordan   is   the   more  satisfactory.  Mainly,   this 

process  makes  a  much  better  close-up  sheet  and  also 


a  snappier  and  better  finished  sheet.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  mill  makes  heavier  weights  of  high-grade 
pajier.  it  is  best  to  use  the  Jordan  more  extensively 
and  do  less  work — in  the  paper,  as  this  gives  better 
formation  and  less  crushed  paper. 

Now,  with  box  board  made  on  C3'linder  machines 
the  opposite  conditions  prevail.  Less  work  in  the 
beater  and  more  on  the  .iordan  has  proved  more  satis- 
factory. The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  raw  material 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  box  board  contains  all 
kinds  of  fibre,  from  strawboard  to  bond  paper.  There- 
fore, by  doing  less  beating  and  more  work  on  the 
Jordan  the  machine  tender  can  regulate  the  length  of 
the  fibre  for  the  particular  weight  of  the  board  be- 
ing run  much  (piicker  than  he  could  by  having  a  lot 
of  stock  beaten  ahead  in  the  beaters,  which  would 
l)e  likely  to  give  him  all  kinds  of  trouble  in  running 
long  beaten  stock  on  the  paper  machine. 
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T. A. P.P.I.   TO    MEET  AT 
SARATOGA    SPRINGS 

Preliminary  Program  for  Fall  Meetings  of  T.A.P.P.I 

For  the  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Tcchiiieal  Assoriatinn 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Iiuhistry.  which  is  to  be  held 
at  th?  Grand  Union  Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs.  New 
York,  September  1,  2,  and  -i.  1920.  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  mill  visitation  and  excursions  to  iHiints  oT 
interest  in  the  Hudson  A'alley  and  Lake  George  region 
has  been  provided. 

The  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  consists  of 
Charles  F.  Rhodes,  Superintendent  of  the  P>ureau  of 
Tests,  International  Paper  Company,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y., 
chairman:  C.  A.  Woodcock,  Finch,  Pniyn  &  Co.,  Glens 
Falls,  X.Y.,  secretary-treasurer;  George  S.  Withem. 
Jr.,  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corporation,  Hudson  Falls, 
N.Y.  and  W.  W.  Cronkhite,  G?neral  Electric  Company, 
Schonochtady,  N.Y. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  i mittee   held  at  Glen   Falls. 

on  Wednesday.   ^May   13,   a   tentative   jn'ogram   was   a- 
dopted. 

The  headquarters  of  the  association  will  be  at  tlic 
Grand  L'nion  Hotel,  which  has  made  a  special  rate  for 
TAPPI  members  of  ^6  to  $8  a  day  on  the  Amei'ican 
plan;  the  lower  rate  being  for  rooms  without  bath. 
For  double  room  without  bath,  the  rate  will  be  $12 
and  with  bath  $14.  The  regular  rates  for  the  sanu' 
aeccnnmodation  during  August  would  be  from  $10  1o 
$25  a  day.  Jlembers  are  re({uestL'd  to  make  their  own 
hotel  reservations,  through  Sanford  N.  Hall,  President, 
American  Stone  Company,  596  Broadway,  Saratoga 
Springs,  X.Y.,  a  member  of  TAPPL  will  assist  if  any 
difficulties  arise.  In  making  reservations,  members 
should  be  careful  to  specify  that  they  are  visiting 
Saratoga  Springs  to  attend  the  TAPPI  convention, 
as  otherwise  the  special  rates  will  not  apply.  All  of 
the  principal  hotels  in  Saratoga  Springs  have  agreed 
to  a  reduction  of  rates  for  members. 

The  business  and  technical  sittings  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  Casino,  which  is  situated  in  a 
park  immediately  opposite  the  Grand  Union  Hotel. 
The  Casino  was  celebrated  in  past  years  as  a  resort 
for  the  wealthy  people  who  indulged  in  various  games 
of  chance,  and  the  interior  decorations  and  equipment 
of  the  building  are  unusually  attractive. 

It  is  expected  that  the  meeting  will  be  wcliMniicd 
by  the  Mayor  of  Saratoga  Springs,  and  after  the  busi- 
ness .sessions  are  concluded  late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
membrrs  and  their  lady  guests  will  be  taken  on  visits 
1()  till'  attractions  of  Saratoga  Springs. 

While  the  male  members  of  the  association  arc  en- 
joying a  bancjuct  the  first  night  of  tlic  meeting,  enter 
tainment  will  be  provided  for  the  ladies  elsewhere. 

The  second  day  of  tin-  meeting.  September  2.  will  be 
given  up  to  mill  visiiatiims.  those  in  attendance  lieini;' 
divided  into  two  grmips,  one  of  which  will  go  to  tlie 
Hudson  River  Mill  oC  tli.'  International  Paper  Com- 
liany,  at  Corinth,  ami  the  oilier  to  the  mills  of  Finch. 
Pruyn  &  Co..  at  Glen  Falls,  All  will  get  together  at 
the  Parish  House  in  (ilens  Falls  for  luncheon  at  12.:i() 
on  Thursday  Sept.  2.  After  luncheon  visits  will  be  made 
to  the  Fenimore  plant  of  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corpn.. 
the  Sandy  ^Mill  Iron  &  P>rass  Works  and  Standard  wall 
Paper  Company,  at  Hudson  Falls.  Uiulei-  a  rule  nl' 
the  association  mill  visitations  are  restricted  to  nial  ■ 
members  of  the  association,  but  it  is  jilaniu'd  to  take 
the  ladies  of  the  party  from  Saratoga  Springs  to  Lake 


George  in  special  trolley  cars,  where  they  will  be  met 
by  the  party  From  the  mills  at  Hudson"  Falls  for  an 
excursion  on  the  steamer  "Ilorican""  of  the  Lake 
George  Steandjoat  Company.  From  the  head  of  the 
Lake  through  the  Narrows  and  back  to  the  steamboat 
landing.  Horican  was  the  title  bestowed  on  Lake 
(Jeorge  by  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  novelist,  and  is  a 
variant  of  an  Italian  name  for  the  lake.  A  burfel 
luncheon  will  be  served  on  board  the  "Horican."  the 
members  and  their  lady  friends  being  guests  of  \\\r 
paper  manufacturers  and  allied  industries  of  the 
Hudson  River  Valley.  There  will  be  a  special  band  on 
board,  probably  that  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Pap<T 
Corporation.  The  start  of  the  excursi(ni  on  the  lake 
will  lie  made  at  5  o'clock  and  the  trip  will  last  three 
ami  a  half  hours,  making  a  delightfid  excursion  on 
line  of  the  most  picturesque  lakes  in  the  United  States. 
The  return  trip  to  Saratoga  Springs  will  be  nuule  by 
autonwbiles,  leaving  lake  George  about  9  o'l'lock. 

For  the  third  day  an  excursion  is  jilanned  for  a 
visit  to  the  General  Electric  Company's  works  at 
Schonoctady,  where  the  visitors  will  be  the  guests  of 
the  Company  at  luncheon  which  will  be  served  at  one 
o'clock.  For  the  trip  through  the  plant  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Schonoctad.y,  the  party  will  be 
divided  into  four  groups,  according  to  cards  pre- 
viously issued  and  each  of  the.se  four  groups  will  be 
divided  into  smaller  parties  who  will  be  conducted 
through  the  plant  by  special  guides.  It  is  to  be  im- 
jiressed  upon  the  members  that  straggling  will  imt  be 
permitttnl.  as  the  gtudes  are  under  definite  orders  to 
get  their  parties  through  the  different  departments 
and  out  at  the  as.sembly  jxiint  at  stated  times. 

In  the  afterimon  visits  will  be  made  to  the  felt 
mills  of  F.  C.  Iluyck  &  Son  and  Albany  Felt  Company. 
Definite  arrangements  for  these  visits  will  be  made 
later,  since  they  are  provided  near  the  close  of  the 
meeting  and  can  be  taken  in  by  members  on  their 
way  home. 

It  will  be  well  for  mendiers  to  note  that  the  time 
schedid'e  for  meetings,  huicheons  and  mill  visitations 
is  arranged  according  to  the  State  Daylight  Saving 
law,  which  is  one  hour  in  advance  of  railroad  time. 
While  the  State  law  is  observed  generally  in  the  cities 
and  villages,  train  time  is  one  hour  later.  It  is  expect- 
eil  that  members  coming  fi-om  points  as  far  distant  as 
Chillicothe,  Chio  and  jioints  in  Canada  will  make  the 
ii-ip  to  Saratoga  Springs  by  autonu)bile.  Mendjers  who 
can  |)rovide  accommodation  in  their  motor  cars  for 
other  visiting  mendiers  are  invited  to  I'liminnnieate 
Company.  596  Ijroadway,  Saratoga,   .\'.V. 

It    si Id    lie    understooil    \<y    the    nieiiiiiers    Unit    tin' 

reduced  hotel  I'atcs  will  not  apply  until  the  eveniii'j 
Iii'fore  the  da\  of  meeting.  Mcmliei's  arriving  on  An- 
'j\\^\  ol  will  be  aide  lo  s/eiii'e  aeeonnnodal  ions  foi-  the 
evening  of  that  day  at  the  redneed  rates,  lint  an\ 
visitors  who  register  earlier  in  the  week  will  lie  charL''.  d 
full  sunnner  rates. 

There  are  ample  garage  aceomnnidation  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  the  Rose  Ketclinm  (iarage,  opposite  the  trol- 
ley station,  being  capable  of  parking  150  cars,  while 
the  New  Commercial  fiarage,  on  George  street  near 
the  D.  &  H.  Station  has  aceonnnodation  for  fifty  cars. 
Other  garages  condueted  by  J.  .\'.  Hodges  and  the 
•I.  B.  White  Motor  Company  can  accommodate  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  cai-s  at  $1   a  da\ . 

I'lie  advantages  of  Saratoga  Springs  as  a  vacation 
idace  need  hardlv  be   mentioned  to  anvbody  familiar 
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witli  tlic  frreat  suiiiiiu'r  resorts  nf  Aiiirric.-i  li  is  m 
city  of  hotels  and  boarding  i)lii('('s.  iuid  iill  tlic  lioti-ls 
of  Siiratojra  Springs  are  operated  on  tlu'  Ameriean  plan 
witli  no  allowance  made  for  meals  lost  liy  exeursions, 
banquets  or  luncheons.  Memi>ers  desiring  a  complete 
list  of  the  hotels  in  Saratoga  Springs  should  send  a 
request  to  the  Information  liureau  of  the  Chamber  of 
("ommerce,  but  it  is  exjiected  tliat  every  member  will 
register  at  the  association  headquarters,  the  (Ti-an(i 
I'Uion  Hotel,  Bi-oadway,  which  has  a  capacity  of  900. 

Sub-committees  of  the  general  committee  arc  now 
in  course  of  formation.  Those  thus  far  announced  arc 
Committee  of  Transportation,  (Jeorge  S.  Witham,  Jr., 
chairnian  ;  Committee  on  Hotel  and  Oarage  Aecommo- 
dations.  Sanford  ^I.  Hall;  Keception  Committee,  \V. 
W.  Ci-onUhife,  chairman;  Banquet  and  Entertainment 
Committee,  V.  T.  E.  Sisson,  Hacqu;'tte  Kiver  Paper 
Company,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  chairman;  General  Banquet 
Committee,  Archie  .T.  Kennedy,  President,  Sandy  Hill 
Iron  and  Brass  Win-ks,  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y.,  chairnum. 


CHEMICAL  MEN  VISIT  GRAND  MERE 

An  en.jiiyalilc  trip  to  Grand 'mere  and  Sliawinigan 
Falls  in  which  jirofitable  study  was  mingled  with  en 
tertainment,  l)roufilit  to  a  close  on  May  Stli,  the  1919- 
20  session  of  tin'  .Xfontreal  Section  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry.  Leaving  Montreal  at  11.4")  on 
Friday  the  jiarty  arrived  at  Grand 'mere  in  time  for 
breakfast  at  the  Laiirentide  Inn,  which  was  followed 
by  a  vist  to  the  power  hous;-  and  ptdp  and  paper 
plant  of  the  Laurentide  Company,  conducted  by 
Alessrs.  .1.  -1.  lireiinan.  C\inningham.  Weldon,  Webster 
and    Woodward. 


Proceeding  to  Shawinigan  Falls  at  1.00  p.m.  the 
party  had  lunch  at  the  Cascade  Inn  and  proceeded  to 
visit  successively  the  Power  Hou.se,  the  Belgo  Caua- 
ilian  Pulp  and  Paper  Compaiiy,  Ltd.,  the  Canadian 
Carbide  Co..  Ltd.,  and  the  Canadian  ^^leetro  Products 
Co.,  Ltd..  the  party  being  in  each  case  conducted  and 
a  demonstration  given  by  one  of  the  leading  experts 
of  the  firm  in  (pu'stion. 

A  meeting  at  the  Shawinigan  Technical  Institute 
with  addresses  by  II.  W.  Matheson,  J.  Stadler  and  R. 
A.  Withersjioon,  followed  by  dinner  at  the  Cascade 
Inn.  brought  the  day's  jjrogratri  to  a  close.  Some 
sixty  peojile  Mere  i)resent.  under  the  chairman- 
shi))  of  C.  H.  Ilazen.  |)i-esidcnt  of  the  Montreal  Section 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  T.  Wardlewortli. 
l)roposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Matheson  and  his 
Shawinigan  committee,  for  the  lios])italit.\-  extended 
to  the  society,  and  K.  A.  Withcrspoon  reiilicd. 


CANADIAN  MILLS  BLAMELESS 

At  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Senate  investigating 
committee,  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Times 
said,  a  statement  of  his  liad  been  erroneously  reported 
and  gave  the  impression  that  Canadian  paper  mills 
were  ganginji-.  He  repeated  that  the  two  contracts 
referred  to  were  for  small  amounts,  at  an  adjustable 
price,  which  has  varied  up  to  SV4  cents.  Both  of  these 
contracts,  however,  are  with  New  York  mills,  not  Ca- 
nadian, and  it  was  so  stated.  ■"The  paper  that  the 
Times  has  i)rocured  in  Canada  has  all  come  from  *he 
mills  of  the  Canadian  Exjiort  Company,  and  for  this 
the  Times  has  not  paid  higher  than  that  comi)any's 
contract   price  of  4'  ;_.  cents. 


This  gathering  with  the  well  known  figures  of  sev- 
eral Canadians  in  prominent  placs  is  indicative  of 
the  progressiveness  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Pajicr 
Co.,  in  breaking  out  into  the  American  field.  Here 
are  two  sturdy  branches.  The  photograph  was  taken 
at  the  banquet  of  the  combined  sales  organization  of 
the  Groveton  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Claremont  Pai)er 
Co.,  Inc.,  held  at  the  Hotel  Pcmnsylvania  ou  the  even- 
ing' of  Ai)ril  14. 


The  names  of  tliose  shown  in  the  photograph  read- 
ing from  left  to  i-ight  are  as  follows: — C.  L.  Winter. 
•1.  R.  Williams.  W.  F.  Lnking,  L.  .[.  Robertson,  R.  H. 
r.ryaii.  W.  C.  Daw.son,  V.  E.  Fishbuni.  C.  F.  Steele, 
II.  S.  Fer-uson.  C.  C.  Wilson,  I.  S.  Reynolds,  J.  A. 
Botiiwell,  Henry  A.  Wise,  Ernest  Ro.ssiter,  T.  K.  Davis, 
W.  X.  .Munroe,  .1.  J.  Flanagan.  C.  H.  .McDuftVe,  C.  I. 
Hill.  K.  n.  Ways.  G.  .M.  Wetnuore. 


JO.  i;'-f). 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
K-7,  8.  Cellulose  hydrate;  a  rDiitriljiitinn  tn  tin' 
kiKiwleiljre  of  the  dei-uiiiiidsitioii  of  innrdaiitiiig  salt- 
liy  cellulose.  Carl  G.  Sdnvalbe.  Z.  Aiigew  Chem.. 
32,  35o-7  (1919  1.  A  di.seussion  ol'  the  foniiatioii  of 
cellulose  hydrate  in  the  beater  and  its  eharacteri.stic 
ccdloidal  properties.  The  adsdrptiou  of  metallie  salts 
by  the  hydrated  eelhxlose  and  partieularly  of  Al  (OH),; 
from  AL  (i^OJ,  soln.  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
mordanting-  of  colors  for  paper  pulp.  The  fact  that 
hydrolysis  or  oxidation  furthers  the  adsorption  of 
luetaHie  bases  explains  why  a  better  color  is  produced 
witli  aluminum  sulfo  acetate  than  by  the  use  of  free 
A1.,(A(')^.  The  sulfoacetate  suffers  a  decomposition 
info  Al(OIl),,  llAC  and  free  H,80,;  the  latter  hydro- 
lyses  the  fibre  to  hydrocellulose.  the  pr;'seuce  of  which 
effects  a  further  adsorption  of  Al.  On  account  of  the 
stronger  adsorption  of  the  mordant  the  color  is  na- 
turally more  completely  precipitated. — l.S. 

A-1^  B-1.  How  to  distinguish  douglas  fir  from  Sitka 
spruce  lumber.  Pulp  and  Paper,  IS.  No.  :i  p.  .")4  ( 1!t20i. 
A  method  of  distinguishing  the  two  species  of  wood 
as  presented  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at 
Madison,  Wis.  In  general  the  Doublas  fir  is  darker 
in  color  than  Sitka  spruce  and  has  more  pronounced 
.iiinual  rings.  Of  the  two,  Douglas  fir  is  deciiledly  the 
more  resinniis.  Differences  are  considered  under  the 
lieadings;  Color.  Annual  Rings,  Resin.  Tangential 
Surface,  l!ar  and  Cell   Walls.— N.C. 

C-5,  M-10.  Fire  protection  of  log  piles.  F.  -1.  lloxie, 
Puli>  and  Paper,  18,  Xo.  ."),  p.  10.")  (1!»2U).  An  outline 
of  tin'  contributing  causes  for  log  pile  fires  including 
dry  punk  wood,  fungus  growth  and  faulty  methods  of 
piling.  Three  divisions  in  the  conti-ol  of  fires  are  con- 
sidered, jirecaution,  extinguishing  and  sejiaralion  oT 
pile  into  smaller  risks.  Various  kinds  of  fungus  arc 
considered  and  the  conditions  fostering  their  growtb. 
(For  discussion  see  Pulp  and  Papci-.  Mari'li  11,  IflL'D.i 
—X.  C. 

M-0.  How  pulp  flow  is  regulated,  i'ulp  and  Paper. 
17,  Xo.  .32,  p.  nil  (1919).  Describes  installation  and 
operation  of  Trindiey  Kegidator  as  installetl  in  the 
Laurentide  Company.  The  rbgulator  measures  the 
amount  sulphite  pulp  furnished  to  the  beater  \\'ith 
the  ground  wood,  thus  climinatin'.i'  the  wet  machine. 
X.C.  •  . 

R-0.  Pulp  and  paper  in  Siberia.  Paper,  25,  /111. 
(19T.li.  A  brief  sketch  of  tlie  present  situation  in 
Siberia  as  regards  its  pajier  supplies. — A.P.-C. 

R-3,  German  technical  association  in  session.  Pa|ier, 
25,  784,  (1919).  A  brief  account  of  the  meeting  of  it  he 
German  Ass.  of  Cellulose  an<l  pa|)ei-  Chi'inists,  held 
Oct.  9,  1919.— A.P.-C. 

R-13.  Fall  business  conference  and  making  of  the 
Cost  Association  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As- 
sociation, Paper,  25,  623-:J'_',  (iol,  (lIU'.li.  \n  account 
of  the  meeting. — A.P.-C. 

R-14.  Bureau  of  Standards  benefits  paper  industry. 
Pulp  and  Paper,  18,  p.  96  (920).  A  resume  of  the 
Paper  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  It  out- 
lines the  routine  testing,  chemical,  physical  and  mis- 
eroscopical.  It  presents  the  jji-ogress  made  in  several 
research   problems,   as  study   of   tiaper-malving   fibres; 


utilization    of    waste    cotton    linters;    jia|>er    l)ags    for 
lime  and  cement  and  other  [iroblems. — N.C. 

R-1.  The  Varkaus  Cellulose  factory.  X'arkaus, 
Kiidand.  ■■The  Finnish  Paper  and  Wood  Industr\-'" 
Oct.  :!1,  llipi.  Pulp  &  Paper,  18,  No,  S,  p.  193,  (19201. 
An  account  of  the  erection  and  description  of  the  first 
Kinnisb  cellulose  factory,  begun  in  191.3  and  finished 
in   1919.— N.C. 

K-2.  Recovery  of  waste  paraffined  paper.  Pulp 
«!i  Paper,  IS,  Xo.  2,  p.  3.S  (1920).  It  is  estimated  the 
I'nited  States  waste  daily  amounts  to  S  10  tons.  The 
method  as  worked  out  by  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory consists  in  treating  the  shredded  waste  with  pe- 
troleum oil  solvent,  recovering  the  paraffin  and  free- 
ing the  paper  stock  from  solvent  by  a  steaming  pro- 
cess.— N.C. 

K-7.  Influence  of  the  Hollander's  construction  on 
the  sizing  fastness  of  papers.  Trans,  from  Der  i'a 
piei'-Fabi'ikanl.  Pulp  antl  Paper,  18,  No.  4,  |).  74. 
(1920.  The  inadetiuacy  of  new  Hollanders  with  large 
rolls  and  forced  circulation  compared  to  those  of  the 
old  types  in  producing  paper  that  was  properly  sized. 
The  reason  given  is  that  the  stock  losses  the  disintegra- 
ting action  brought  about  by  the  friction  of  the  in- 
dividual fibres  obtained  in  the  old  type.  This  results 
in  a  lessening  of  tlie  sizing  action. -^N.C. 

M-0.  Compressed  air  in  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try. F.A.  McLean,  Canadian  IngersoU,  Rand  Co.  Pulp 
&  Paper,  18,  No.  2,  p.  31  (1920),  A  study  of  the  advant- 
age to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  comjiressed  air  in 
the  cleaning  of  machinery,  espeeiall,\-  nnitors,  genera- 
tors and  boiler  flues. — N.  C. 

R-1... Pulp  and  paper  possibilities  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. II.  P.  'limmermaii.  Indust.  Co.,  Can.  Pac.  Ev. 
Pidp  and  Paper,  18,  Xo.  .32.  ]).  1109  (1919).  A  pica 
for  the  erection  of  pulp  mills  in  New  Prunswiek  to 
transform  part  of  the  immense  exportation  of  pulp 
wood  into  me(dianical  or  chemical  pulp,  thus  increas- 
ing the  income  of  Ibc   proviiu'c. — N.C. 

B-2,  Some  startling  facts  about  Canada's  forests. 
Frank  J.  I).  P.arnjum.  Pulp  &  Paper,  18,  No.  1,  p.  3 
(1920).  A  detailed  consideration  of  the  very  serious 
condition  of  Canada's  supply  of  wood  for  pulp,  Sta 
tisties  are  given  showing  the  inroads  of  exportation, 
the  spriu'c  bud  worm  and  fire.  A  plea  is  made  for  an 
educative  campaign  to  increase  the  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  forests:  for  improvement  of  waste'ful 
method  of  logging  and  for  the  establishment  of  ai, 
embargo  or  export  duty  on  raw  nuiterial  taken  from 
fee  lainls.^N.C. 

M-4.  Practical  belt  lacing  directions.  Pulp  &  Paper, 
18,  No.  .32,  p.  1107  (1919.)  Practical  directions  with 
illustrations  for  lacing  belts  by  the  "Hinge"  and 
"Straight   Stitch"'  methods. — N.C. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  N.  B, 

Fredericton,  N.B.— The  Vocational  Education  board 
of  New  Brunswick,  in  their  first  annual  report,  which 
has  been  tabled  in  the  Legislature,  announces  that  a 
correspondence  school  for  carrying  on  vocational  edu- 
cation, will  be  established  ia  New  Brunswick  and 
eventually  it  is  the  ho])e  to  establish  a  polytecbnical 
institute. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


l-'ivc  liiiiiili-L'd  unskilled  work,  rs  in  llic  iiiilis  <i\  I  hi' 
Anici-iriin  Writing'  I';r|»^'"  ('innpanv  al  Ilniyokc.  Mas. 
si  ruck  last  week  to  eiiforiu'  dcuunuls  r<u-  a  wa^ic  of  70 
(•cuts  an  hour.  Tlic  strikers  are  lucnihers  ol'  aii  iu- 
(Icpcndcut  orizaui/.ation  known  as  tlio  Tnity  of  Work- 
ers. Tiiey  asked  for  an  increa.se  of  27}  cents  an  hour 
several  luoutiis  a.ui)  when  the  KiXiih'  Lodge  of  I'apci-- 
luakers  were  <>iveu  au  advance  of  11  cents  an  hour. 
At  lliat  time  tile  unskilled  workers  jrot  an  iiierea.se 
(if  7  cents  an  hour.  briii'iin<;-  their  pay  up  to  06  ceiils 
,ni  lioui-.  The  strikers  are  luakiiin'  every  endeavor  io 
extend   their  walkout   to  other  mills  in   Ilolyoke. 

William  !>'.  Hearst,  puhlishci-  of  the  New  Y(u-k  Am- 
erican and  a  score  of  other  dailies,  recently  idosed  a 
deal  whereby  he  heeaine  the  owner  of  Dexter  .Suliihitc 
and  I'aper  ('om])auy.  whose  plant  is  located  ni'ar  \Va- 
tcrtowu,  X.  V.  The  transaction  was  said  to  have  in- 
volved scvei-al  million  dollars.  The  purchase  included 
,1  timber  tract  of  20.000  acres.  On  returniiig  from 
New  York  city  followiujr  the  deal's  consummation, 
Mr.  Clarence  W.  ("ampbell,  vice-|)resident  and  general 
iiianasicr  of  the  Dexter  Company,  stated  that  there 
wiiuld  be  no  cliau.u'.'  in  the  personnel  of  tlie  comiiauy 
nuHiaui'ment.  Dr.  Campbell  dccliiu'd  to  give  out  any 
hint  as  to  the  figure  put  up  l>y  .Mr.  Hearst  to  acciuirc 
control  of  the  plant. 

The  ['niou  liag  and  Paper  Company,  in  a  .statement 
submitted  to  the  New  York  Stock  i'^xchauge.  shows 
net  profits,  after  charges  and  Federal  taxes,  of  $2.- 
0.')l),000  for  the  first  four  inontiis  of  the  present  year. 
This  is  eiiuivaleiit  to  $20.')!)  a  share  on  the  capital  stock, 
dross  sales  amounted  to  $r).Or).'i.()().  After  maimfae- 
t tiring  costs  and  depreciation  there  was  a  net  income 
of  .+1,188,000. 

Airplane  wireless  forest  fire  patrol  begau  last  week 
ill  California  with  the  departure  of  two  detachnicuts 
of  five  machines  from  Matiier  Field.  Sacraiueuto,  for 
their  bases  at  Red  Bluff  and  Fresno.  Xot  more  than 
two  machines  will  be  sent  out  daily  from  each  base. 
The  Division  of  AHiiimuin  Wago,  Department  of 
Dab(n-  and  Industries  of  iMassachiisetts,  has  provision- 
ally approved  the  determination  of  the  wage  board 
estaliiish  to  recommend  minimum  rates  of  wagss  for 
women  and  girls  emploxetl  in  factories  manufacturing 
papei  boxes.  A  public  heai-ing  for  all  interested 
|icrs(nis  will  be  lield  on  .May  22  in  the  State  Honse.  l'>os- 
lon.  The  board  recommends  that  the  following  iniii- 
imniii  of  wages  be  established  for  female  employees  of 
ordinary  ability,  whether  tiiiu'  or  piece  rate  workers: 
For  experienced  woi-kers,  .■j;!. ■)..')()  per  week;  for  h-arn- 
ers  ami  a|iiu-eiitiees  wlio  have  reached  the  age  (d'  i(>. 
■■rll;  for  all  others  •+'.•.  The  board  urges  the  adoption 
of  this  scale  beginning  -Inly  1   next. 

Dr.  llelmer  Key,  edilor-in-chi<  f  ami  publisher  of  the 
Svenska  Dagbladet,  Stockholm,  discussing  the  wood 
pulp  situation  at  a  liuudieon  of  the  Swedish  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  Xew  York,  ilay  S. 
said  that  Sweden  has  better  facilities  for  cheap  prodiie- 
lion  of  paper  ami  wood  pulp  products  than  Canada, 
and  added  that  the  extension  of  the  Swedish  output 
was  practically  dependent  only  iii)on  the  rapidity 
which  new  buildings  can  be  erected  at  the  mills  and  the 


speed    with    which    additional    machinery    can    lie    pro- 
du.'cd. 

.\  stoidvholders'  mi'cting,  to  be  hebl  al  I'ortiand, 
.Maine,  during  the  present  week  lias  been  called  liy 
directors  of  the  Continental  I'aper  Hag  Company.  Tlie 
purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  vote  on  an  increase  ol 
the  company's  capital  .stock  and  on  the  matter  id' 
changing  the  name  of  the  corporation  to  the  Continen- 
tal I'aper  and  Bag  Jlills.  It  is  proposed  to  add  $12.- 
."■)00,000  to  the  cajiital  stocdi  of  which  $.').000.000  sliall 
be  preferred  and  •+7.."iO().00l)  common.  The  comi)any's 
])reseiit  stock  totals  $r),000,()00.  divided  eipialiy  among 
preferred  and  common  shares. 

'i'hat  the  Maurice  O'Meara  I'aper  Comi)any  of  New 
\'ork  Cit.\-  is  maintaining  its  h'aderslii|)  a.s  one  of  tiie 
Big  Four  of  the  paper  world  is  revealed  in  the  figures 
on  exports  and  imports  for  the  |iast  year  and  for  the 
first  months  of  the  jiresent  year.  During  191!)  the 
concern  conducted  .'50  per  cent  of  the  export  husiuess 
ill  all  paper,  except  newsprint,  to  Cuba,  and  H  jier 
cent  id'  all  the  business,  aside  from  newsprint,  d<nie 
with  Latin  America.  In  view  of  the  large  numher 
of  firms  in  the  field,  these  figures  easily  place  the 
O'Meara  Company  among  the  exporters  in  the  coun- 
try. In  the  import  field,  the  company  also  leads.  In 
-iannary  and  February  the  firm  received  !)0  per  cent 
cd'  all  newsprint  imported  in  the  United  States  from 
Sweden.  In  Jlarch  tlie  ^laiirice  O'ileara  Com|)an\- 
imported  70  per  cent  of  all  Sweden's  exports  to  Jhe 
I'nited   States. 

A  .$2.'),000  addition  to  its  plant  in  Springfield.  Mass. 
is  being  erected  for  llie  I'nited  States  Envelope  Com- 
pany. The  Casper  Hanger  Const  ruction  Company  of 
Springfield  was  awarded  the  contract  for  tlie  work. 

.\  bill  creating  a  comiiiission  to  assist  in  the  jnir- 
chase.  sale,  and  distribution  of  newsprint  pajier  in 
order  to  insure  a  supply  to  newspapers  of  limited  cir- 
culation, was  introduced  in  Congress  last  week  li.v 
Representative  .M(d\inley  >t'  Illinois.  The  ineasnn' 
was  referred  to  the  House  ('(onmittee  on  Tiiterstat<'  and 
l"'oreign  Commerce.  Another  bill,  calling  for  an  in- 
crease in  revenue  by  imiiosing  a  lax  on  certain  sales  of 
newsprint  paper,  was  introduced  by  Representative 
Steenerson  of  Minnesota.  This  bill  is  now  before  tiie 
Ways   and    .Means   Committee. 

Damage  estimated  at  .flO.OOO  res'.tlied  from  a  fire 
which  destroyed  the  core  and  storage  rooms  of  the 
Ilolyoke  Machine  Com])an\'.  maniifaet.'.iers  of  jiajier 
mill    niachinery. 

Two  division  ineetiugs  are  to  be  held  this  month  b\ 
till'  \ati(nial  Association  of  ^Vaste  JIaterial  Dealers. 
The  Western  Division  will  get  togetlu-r  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman.  Chicago.  111..  May.  12.  and  on  :\Iay  IS.  the 
Pacific  division  will  meet  at  the  Talace  Hotid.  San 
l'"raiicisco.  The  secretary  and  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation will  be  present  at  the  Chicago  meeting. 


.\  friend  of  oiii-s  is  troubled  with  indigestion,  or  in 
l)ulp  mill  language,  digestei-  l-roiilde.  He  has  come 
to  the  couclusion  that  there  was  too  much  Soda  in  the 
liipior. 


20.    1!1L'0. 


I'ULP    AND    PAPER     .MAdAZlNE 


Tilt'  aiiiuial  iiiet'tinir  of  llic  ( 'auiiciiiin  (';i.s>-'iii  C'oiu- 
[liiiiy  was  held  in  'rnrmitd  :i  U'w  iliiys  aji'ci.  The  i-oni- 
|i:,iiy  was  t'(.ii-iue(l  liy  all  tlic  |ia|ii'r  cuatiii^-  mills  in 
Canada  in  1916  for  the  |inr|i(isc  di'  encouraging  the 
pi'dduction  (if  casein  in  the  I  )iiniiiii(in.  I'l-evious  to  the 
iii-fjanization  all  the  casein  used  in  the  ]iapei-  iilants 
came  fi'oin  South  America.  France  and  the  I'nited 
Slates.  Tiie  grjiding  plant  uf  the  company  is  locaied 
at  St.  Johns,  P.  Q.,  wliieli  .supplies  al)out  one  third  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Canadian  trade.  It  was  stated 
at  the  annual  meeting  that  the  past  .\ear  had  lieen  a 
.udod  one  for  the  eompan.\-  and  that  prices  for  the  pro- 
duct were  -well  maintained,  with  a  slight  increase. 
\V  .  ('.  Copping  of  St.  Johns  was  elected  Presidtiit  and 
lieneral  Manager:  ('.  X.  Hamsa.v,  Vice-President:  F. 
11.  Gage,  Secretar.N    and    I.   II.  Weldon,  Treasurer. 

Tlie  Ontario  Legislature  this  Aveek  voted  $10,000  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Canadian  Press 
Assoeiation  in  eonneetitri  with  the  Imiierial  Pi-ess 
Conference  whi(di  meets  in  Canada  this  summer. 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  held  in  Tcn-onto  this 
week  between  members  of  the  (loxernment  and  Sir 
Adam  Beek,  it  is  stated  that  the  (Jovevnnui.it  has 
eitlier  consented  to,  or  expressed  its  intention  of,  giv- 
ing consent  to  the  location  of  the  site  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  at  Mission,  near  Fort  Wil- 
liam, instead  of  Bear  Point,  near  Port  Arthur.  The 
Government,  it  is  understood,  is  ari'anging  to  have 
Ilydi-o  power  developed  in  the  Nijiegon  transmitted 
to  tlie  Great  Lakes  Co.  on  the  mouth  of  the  Kaminis- 
1i(|ua  River,  whieli  would  nican  a  slight  inci-ease  in 
cost  because  of  having  to  li-aiisniit  the  power  from  the 
Xii)egon  to  ]\Iission. 

A  survey  of  the  iii-inting  industry  of  Toronto  has 
iie(ti  decided  ujion  by  the  Master  Printers'  Assoeiation 
of  the  ci1.\'.  The  sui'vey  will  be  in  (diarge  of  1.  R. 
Knowlton  and  E.  A.  Borden  of  Chicago  ami  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  work  will  be  <'oinpleted  in  about  six 
weeks. 

The  death  is  ..iinounced  in  Paris,  Out.,  of  Charles 
W.  Lawton,  Editor  and  ]n-opi'ietor  of  The  Paris  Re- 
view. Deeeased  was  born  in  ^■orkshire,  England  in 
1860  and  eame  to  Canada  at  the  age  of  21  j'ears.  His 
newspai^er  career  started  on  the  Mount  Forest  Con 
federate  and  later  lie  was  eonneeled  willi  the  Beeton 
World.  He  also  worked  on  the  Orillia  Times  and  be- 
fore go  Jig  to  Paris  to  take  over  the  Review  lie  was 
niglit  editor  of  the  Toi-onto  World,  lie  jiurchased  the 
Review  in  1894.  Mr.  Lawton  was  |)roniinent  in  the 
jiublie,  affairs  of  Paris,  'i'wo  sons  and  twci  daughtiTs. 
togethei'  with  his  wife,  survixc. 

The  Ilodge-Sherriff  Pajier  ('ompan.\''s  Toronto  of 
fice,  wliioh  was  moved,  following  the  fire  in  the  Alc- 
Kinnon  Building,  is  expected  to  be  back  in  the  old 
location  this  week,  to  which  eommmiications  M\>\y  be 
addressed  thereafter.  The  old  tele])hone  number.  Main 
5781  is  retained. 

J.  G.  Gibson,  of  Toi'onto,  Secretary  of  the  Spainsh 
Rivei-  Pulp  and  Pa])er  Mills,  Ijimited,  stated,  when 
seen   by   the   Pulji   and    Pajter   ]\Iagazine    in    i-egard    to 


llic  runidi-  llial  the  conipan.\"  wci-c  bcMiiud  a  deal  for 
the  eslaiilishniciil  of  a  big  pulp  and  pai)er  mill  at  Fort 
William,  that  the  matler  had  not  evdi  been  mentioned 
at  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  l)irect(U's. 
A  re])ort  I'lom  I'ort  Arthur  states  that  <nie  of  the 
largest  pulp  and  pajier  mills  in  Canada  is  ab(Mit  to  be 
erected  near  the  Mission  Terminals  and  that  the  deal 
was  being  engineered  b.v  T.  11.  R.  Murph>-,  formerly 
engineer  for  the  I'orf  Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Coni- 
pan.w  and  .1.  .\.  Sut  lierlai  nl.  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  who 
\isited  the  disli-i<'t  and  had  gone  to  report  to  their 
principals  in  the  east.  The  rumor  also  stated  that 
the  plant  \vould  be  of  a  foui'-maeliine  t.\']ie.  Timber 
limits,  it  was  stated,  had  been  secured  near  Sioux 
Lookout. 

The  ■■  Times"  |iro])erty  on  Bay  Street,  Toi'onto.  has 
been  acipured  b.\-  the  interests  that  reeentl.\-  secui-ed 
the  Jarvis  propei-ty.  The  sale  price  is  in  the  neighboi'- 
liood  of  $l!)l),000.  .Vmelius  Jarvis  bouglit  tlie  pi'o])ert.\- 
a  numbei-  of  years  ago  and  leased  it  to  the  News  Pub- 
lish! ig  ( 'o.  ami  latei'  sold  it  to  the  Napier-estate,  of 
Ijondon,   Eiig.,  who   are   the  present   vendors. 

The  assignee  of  the  World  Newspaper  Comp:in.\-, 
Toronto,,  is  calling  for  tenders  for  the  ]n'o])ert.\'  of  tlie 
Toronto  W(U-1(1.  The  jiropert.v  is  l)eing  offered  for 
sale  as  a  going  concern  and  the  assets  are  being  sub-' 
mitted  in  five  different  parcels  for  the  cMi\-euience 
of  the  jmrchaser.  Tenders  are  to  be  in  b.\  Jmic  4lh. 
Among  those  who  will  sail  for  England  ai  i  ■  euil 
of  tliis  month  are  C.  II.  McParlane,  of  McFarlane,  Son 
and  Hodgson,  Montreal  and  T.  J.  Stevenson,  sales  m:n- 
ager  of  the  Riordoii  Pulp  and  Paper  Compan.\ .  Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  his  duties  will  be 
looked  after  b.v  George  E.  Challes,  of  Toronto. 

W.  J.  Finlay,  of  tlie  StrathecLia  Co..  \^•as  in  lioston 
a  few  da.vs  ago  attending  the  funeral  of  liis  eldest  sis- 
ter, the  late  Miss  Finlay. 

Hugh  Lewis,  of  the  Poi-t  Artliur  Pulp  an:l  Paper 
Comjiany,  was  in  T(n-onto  during  the  week,  conl'ei'riiig 
with  the  Prf)vineial  Paper  peojile. 

l)(d''orest  Coutts,  representing  the  Whiting  I'apei- 
Co.,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  was  a  linsiness  visitoi-  in  T(U'- 
onto   this  week. 

J.  L.  Pritigle,  an  engineer,  mIio  is  engaged  on  the 
c(UistiMiction  of  a  sulphite  pulp  mill  at  TeMiiskannug, 
(^ue.,  had  a  nari'ow  escape  when  with  a  companion, 
emleavoring  to  ci-oss  the  Ottawa  Rivei-,  .just  above  the 
Long  Sault  Rapids,  theii-  canoe  caught  in  a  cross  rift 
and  overturned,  {"'ortunatel.v  both  were  strong  swim 
nicrs  and   were  able  to  make  the  shore. 

The  St.  Catherines  Standard  has  lieiii  lui-ni'd  into 
a  lijiiited  liabilit.\'  compan.\-  with  a  capital  of  .'^^•"id.OOI. 
The  pi'o\isiiuial  direct(U-s  are  W.  1!.  I'.ui-goyuc,  11.  1!. 
l'>ui'go.\  lie   and    .M.    L.    ISurgoyne. 

The  Kitchener  'i'iiiiber  C(ini]iany,  Limited,  has  been 
granted  ineorporatino,  with  power  to  deal  in  the  tim 
her  and  pul])  business.  The  company's  authorized 
capital  is  $200,000  and  the  head  office  "is  at  Montreal. 
Among  the  incor|>orators  ai'e  W.  W.  Craig,  mei-chant. 
John  A.  Crowe,  manufacturer,  W.  A.  Catton  and  JaiiN's 
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A.  L);ivis.  hrokiM-s.  jui.l  W.  K.  Alln\v;,y,  hrnkpr.  nil  nf 
Montreal. 

T(i  cjirry  on  tlir  fri'iicriil  trade  <>\'  \>ru\\fvs  iiiiil  piili- 
lishers  the  Bireli-Hinds  Compiiny.  Limited,  with  head 
office  ill  Mditreal.  bus  been  ^n-iiiited  incorporation, 
witli  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  company  is  also 
empowered  to  take  as  a  going  conceiii  the  Hirdi-Press, 
now  carried  on  at  Montreal  by  Robert  Birch. 

A  despatch  from  Winnipeg  states  that  the  newsjiaper 
deal  by  which  the  Telegram  acquires  the  Tribune,  is 
g()ing  through  this  week.  The  Telegram  is  to  be  a 
luornintr  paper  and  R.  li.  Richardson  M.P.  delinciuishcs 
cditrol  of  the  Triliune.  J.  R.  Smith  of  the  firm  of 
Davidson  and  Smitii,  grain  buj'ers,  are  I  lie  owners  of 
the  Telegram. 

The  many  friends  of  H.  B.  Donovan,  Sales  Manager 
of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  were  sorry  to  miss  him  from 
his  de.sk  in  Toronto  this  week.  His  absence  for  some 
days  was  due  to  indisposition. 


PAPER  MEN  IN  ENGINEERING  WORKS. 

It  is  announced  that  the  oi'ganizat ion  of  Doiiiinion 
Engineering  Works,  Ltd.,  has  been  completed.  This 
is  the  company  wiiieh  sharelu)lders  of  Dominion  P.ridgc 
recently  authorized  to  take  over  its  subsidary  whicii 
was  formed  under  the  title  of  Dominion  Enginocriug 
and  Macliinery  to  make  jiaper  manufacturing  nui- 
chinery  and  had  secured  a  large  contract  from  Lau- 
rentidc.  It  will  extend  its  ojterations  to  hydraulic 
machinery. 

The  following  are  the  officers  and  directors:  (i.  II. 
Duggan,  President ;  A.  J.  Brown.  K.C.  ,  Vice-Presi- 
dent:  Julian  C.  Smith,  Vice-President;  W.  F-  Angus. 
<!eo.  Chahoon,  .]r..  Sii-  Herbert  S.  Holt.  Plielps  .lolinsoji, 
•I.  M.  Mclntyre,  Howard  Murray,  H.  Birchard  Taylor. 
!•'.  L.  Wanklyn.  R.  Montague  Davy,  Secretary-Trcas 
urer. 


SWEDISH  FOREST  DEPLORES  US.  WOOD 
WASTE 

A.  E.  F..  Schard,  Swedish  Forester,  sent  to  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry  in  exchange  for  an 
American  student  to  Sweden,  is  still  in  the  Fuited 
States. 

An  interesting  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Scharrl,  in  which  he  tells  of  his  cxjicriences  in  Cloquet. 
Minn.,  visiting  saw,  paper  and  pul]) mills,  box  fac- 
tories, toothpick  factories  and  other  plants  using  the 
product   of  the  forest. 

"1  was  nu)st  iin]U-essed,"'  he  said,  "'by  the  tremend- 
ous amount  of  waste  than  by  the  saw  mill,  iilaning 
mill  and  |)ulp  n;ill.  1  was  of  course  iinjiressed  by  the 
latter,  but  more  by  the  waste  tluui  b\-  the  amount  of 
I)roduction  and  the  terrible  speed.  The  two  weeks  I 
spent  in  the  lumber  camps  made  me  feel  sorry  for 
your  forests.  It  was  jiositively  aM-ful  to  see  timber 
slaughtered  in  this  way,- and  there  is  certainly  a  field 
for  graduates  from  your  college  to  try  to  bring  tlic 
factories  into  better  shape. 

"If  a  Swedish  Inmber.iaek  came  directly  from  our 
camps  to  ati  American  camp  he  would  think  he  was  in 
Heaven.  Everything  nice  aiul  clean,  lots  of  good  food, 
and  still  they  were  kicking.  The  lumbermen  in  the 
middle  west  and  far  west  have  had  very  much  trou- 
ble with  the  I.  W.  W.  especially  among  the  Finns,  and 
I  really  should  have  liked  to  get  some  of  them  under 
machine  gun  fire. 

Sees  Chance  for  Forestry. 

"T  have  seen  the  most  wonderful  virgin  stands  of 
white  pine  and  Noi'way  pine  and  I  should  have  given 


very  much  if  they  wtudd  lei  mc  make  a  nice  thinning 
and  Khow  tJiein  witii  figures  the  result  after  twenty 
years.  American  foresters  can  do  it.  1  envy  my 
former  fellow  studcTits  for  the  splendid  opportunities 
they  have  to  conserve  the  tremendous  resources  of 
your  great  coiintiw. " 

GREAT   EASTERN    PAPER   CO.    ELECTS    EXECU- 
TIVE 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Great  Eastern  Paijcr  Company 
at   the  week-end   the  following  directors  were  tdected. 

Charles  W.  .Mullen,  jn-esident  and  general  manager: 
W.  M.  Dohell,  vice-pr?sident,  late  of  Dobell,  Beckett 
i^  Comi)any:  II.  C.  Foy,  of  II.  R.  Oooday  &  Co.,  lumber 
exijorters  (Quebec;  A.  II.  Cook,  K.C,  Quebec;  Henry 
IIol<i:atc.  consulting  engineer,  Montreal ;  Lawrence 
Chamberlain,  investment  banker,  New  York;  John 
.Mullen.  pul|)  and  i)aper  manufacturer,  Bangor,  Me.: 
I'"cri;iis  .Murphy,  secretary,  lawyer.  Quebec. 


100    US.     NEWSPAPERS    JOIN     CONSERVATION 
LEAGUE 

Washington,  May  17. — Representatives  of  more  than 
100  newspapers,  meeting  here  today,  fonned  the 
Cnited  States  Publishers"  Newsprint  Conservation 
League. 


FOREST  FIRE  MENACE  IN  MINNESOTA 

Washington.  May  17. — The  Superior  national  forest. 
in  Minnesota  is  threatened  with  destruction  by 
forest  fires,  the  United  States  Forestry  Service  has 
informed  by  telegraph  today.  Ten  separate  fires  are 
burning  in  or  near  the  preserve,  said  the  despatch, 
which  added  that  if  present  coiulitions  should  con- 
tinue for  24  hours,  the  existence  of  the  national  forest 
would  be  imperilled. 


FIRES  NEAR  DULUTH 

Dulutli,  .May  17. — Forest  fires  are  again  menacing 
the  country  to  the  north  and  northwest  of  Dnlnth. 
despite  rains  last  night  and  early  today. 


Sir  William  Price  is  a   provisional  director  of  the 
Canadian     Motors    and     Machine    Company.     Ltd..    of 

Quebec,  which  has  applied  for  letters  patent. 


NASHWAAK  DAM  BROKE— TRAIN  WRECKED. 

Followinii-  the  heavy  rain  on  Ma.\-  9tli.  a  dam  on  the 
.Xasliwaak  River,  owned  by  the  Xashwaak  Pul|i  and 
Paper  Comjiany  gave  way  and  the  rush  of  logs  thus 
released,  tore  away  the  embankment  so  that  when  the 
train  came  along  the  locomotive,  tender  and  one  freight 
car  rolled  down  the  embankment  of  almost  fifty  feet 
into  the  river. 

The  engineer  and  a  brakeman  were  killed  and  the 
firenuin  badly  scalded. 

SPANISH  RIVER  ENLARGING  PRODUCTION 

The  Spanish  Kivei'  P\dp  and  Pa|ier  Comiiany  are  at 
present  installing  a  new  newsprint  paper  machine  at 
tlieir  Sturgeon  Falls  plant.  The  new  machine  will  have 
a  daily  capacity  of  fifty  tons  of  paper,  and  will  in- 
crease the  company's  annual  output  to  about  ISO.OOO 
tons. 

Production  at  Sturgeon  Falls  will  thus  be  brought 
up  to  125  tons  daily,  while  the  Espanola  mill  produces 
22.")  tons  and  the  Soo  plan  2.">0  tons.  Daily  new.sprint 
capacity  will  be  brought  \ip  to  fiOO  tons  for  the  three 
mills. 


.\l,1^ 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Toronto,  ilay  15. — Further  increases  this  week  in 
the  price  of  paper  lines  such  as  book  papers,  ledgers 
and  bonds,  representing  advances  of  10  per  cent  on 
the  higher  and  5  per  cent  on  the  cheaper  grades  here 
featured  an  other  otherwise  unchanged  market.  These 
increased  prices  are  contained  in  tlie  price  lists  sent 
out  by  the  mills  and  they  became  effective  on  Monday. 
They  caused  some  of  the  dealers  to  do  some  figuring 
and  searching  of  records,  when  the  rather  interest- 
ing discovery  was  made  that  since  May  of  last  year 
there  has  been  an  advance  in  some  of  these  lines  of 
66V2  per  cent,  from  the  jobber  to  the  printer,  and  in 
some  particular  lines  of  book  paper  the  increases  dur- 
ing the  year  has  has  registered  as  high  as  300  per  cent. 
The  ten  and  five  per  cent  recorded  this  week  cannot 
be  considered  material,  as  affecting  sales,  for  the  rea- 
son that  orders  are  still  being  accepted  subject  to  the 
price. prevailing  at  time  of  shipment  and  the  mills  are 
not  in  a  position  to  fill  further  orders  for  some  weeks 
to  come.  So  it  is  that  price  lists  at  the  present  time 
serve  little  purpose  aside  from  furnishing  some  basic 
guide  to  printers  on  which  to  base  estimates  and  even 
at  that  the  printing  trade  is  experiencing  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  fixing  their  price  for  job  work  in  the 
present  very  unsettled  condition  of  the  market. 

In  hardly  any  litie  of  paper  has  the  situation  im- 
proved in  respect  to  shortage  and  inadequate  deliv- 
eries. There  is  practically  no  coated  board  to  be  had 
in  the  country.  All  classes  of  book  paper  are  exceed- 
ingly scarce  and  the  tonnage  being  sent  forward  at 
the  present  time  is  being  devoted  to  filling  long-stand- 
ing back  orders.  None  of  the  warehouses  have  any 
stocks  to  speak  of  on  hand  and  there  is  no  stipulated 
price  on  what  little  stuff  the  dealers  can  get  hold  of. 
There  is  no  let  up  on  the  tremendous  demand  for  paper 
of  all  lines  and,  according  to  the  paper  dealers,  the 
public  is  buying  more  than  ever.  Spring  advertisiing 
campaigns  in  the  papers  and  by  circulars  and  cata- 
logues are  in  full  swing  and  a  tremendous  quantity 
of  paper  is  being  used. 

Kraft  aiul  Manilas  renuiin  at  10  cents  and  are  hard 
to  get,  while  grey  rag  is  an  equally  scarce  article. 
Fibre  is  coming  through  somewhat  more  freely  owing 

to  the  fact  that  this  i-omniodit.\-  can  l)e  made  quicker. 


the  screenings  of  the  kraft  pulp  being  used.  Distri- 
butors in  Toronto,  however,  were  somewhat  disquieted 
this  week,  by  the  announcement  of  the  likelihood  of 
the  J.  C.  Wilson  Co.  shutting  down  for  some  days 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  making  repairs,  which  woiild 
seriously  affect  the  needed  supplies  of  manilas  and 
fibres. 

There  is  still  a  big  scramble  for  wood,  according  to 
the  Toronto  representatives  of  the  contracting  firms, 
particularly  among  the  T'.  S.  purchasers,  who  are  of- 
fering almost  any  price  fo  Canadian  pulpwood.  One 
American  firm  offered  $2  a  ton  more  to  a  local  firm, 
in  ad<lition  to  what  they  were  paying  under  contract, 
if  the  firm  would  make  up  a  q>iota  of  the  10,000  cords 
which  had  been  contracted  for  but  couldn't  be  obtain- 
ed. Peeled  wood  is  ruling  at  $16.00  a  cord  on  board 
car  at  shipping  point  and  from  the  other  side  of  the 
line  bigger  prices  than  that  are  being  offered  for  spot 
lots,  although  the  Canadian  buyers,  who  are  closer 
to  the  source  of  supply  have,  in  some  eases  got  the 
wood  at  a  slightly  lower  rates  than  that  qiioted.  Yet, 
it  is  reported  that  more  than  $30  has  been  paid  for 
wood  in  order  to  keep  mills  running. 

Newsprint  manufacturers  are  still  experiencing  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  meeting  the  demands  upon  their 
resources  and  most  of  the  smaller  publishers  particu- 
larly, are  feeling  the  pinch  of  the  shortage.  There 
appears  to  be  little  ground,  however,  for  the  impres- 
sion in  some  quarters  that  they  would  be  left  high  and 
dry  as  the  result  of  the  big  prices  available  to  the 
Canadian  mills  from  United  States  consumers.  In 
order  to  allay  any  disquietude  that  may  exist  among 
the  smaller  publishers  as  to  the  prospect  of  future 
supplies  and  prices,  one  of  the  leading  Canadian  mills 
has  written  the  publishers  expressing  regret  that  owing 
to  the  abnormal  demand  and  mechanical  limitations  it 
had  not  been  found  possible  to  supply  them  freely, 
but  that  from  July  1st  to  the  end  of  the  year  they 
would  take  care  of  the  users  of  sheet  news  to  the 
same  extent  and  on  the  same  basis  as  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year,  at  the  export  price 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  shipment.  This  action  was 
taken  on  account  of  the  many  anxious  enquiries  from 
the  newsprint  consumers  as  to  the  outlook  for  sup- 
plies and  prices  and  is  indicative  of  the  general  atti- 
tude  of  the   manufacturers   towards   the   smaller  con- 
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siiMicrs.  wliii,  jjiMicviilly  spciikiii^',  will  ho  ;is  w ,11  looked 
after  as  the  cMreiiiiistanees  will  i)ermit. 

Diirinir  tlie  week  Toronto  distrihiitors  for  a  hi-r  Ca- 
luulian  mill  were  offered  HV-i  f?iits  per  po\iii(l  for 
sheet  news  for  exjiort  to  the  ,Stat;s.  but  a  larjre  propoi-- 
tioii  of  its  prodiiet  is  >roiiifr  to  the  Canadian  eonsuiuers 
at  from  !)e  to  lO'l;.  The  141/.  cents,  of  eoiirse,  was  an 
offer  for  spot  lots.  Roll  news  is  heintr  sold  at  ^W)  a 
ton  to  Canadian  ecnisumers  and  of  course  almost  any 
price  is  olitainabi;'  for  any  that  the  mills  may  be  in  a 
position  to  sliip  aei'oss  the  line. 

There  is  still  a  ^reat  shortagre  and  a  bifr  demand  for 
all  classes  of  jnilp.  the  ruling  price  for  ground  wood 
being  -iJllO.  Sulphite  news  grade  is  quoted  at  $82.50 
to  $90  and  easy  bleaching  has  .lumped  from  $120  to 
$163  to  $170.  lileached  sulphite  is  hard  to  get  at  from 
SiA  to  flVi;  cents  per  jionnd  and  while  these  are  only 
nominal  prices  practically  any  price  can  be  had  by  the 
mills  if  they  can  deliver  anything  outside  of  their 
contracts.  Both  chemical  and  mechanical  pulps  and 
ingredients  are  so  scarce  that  this  condition  is  reflected 
in^the  quality  of  paper  being  made  in  many  instances. 
One  dealer  iii  discussing  the  shortage  of  raw  material 
declared  that  there  was  evidence  in  the  quality  of  ])a- 
per  delivered  at  times,  that  some  of  the  mills  were 
raking  and  scraping  np  almost  anything  that  looked 
like  pulp  in  order  to  lv?ep  their  machines  running. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  a  general  condition  for  there  are 
manv  mills  that  are  keeping  up  the  high  standard  of 
their  product  despite  th?  adverse  condition  in  respect 
1(1  raw  stock  shortage. 

All  envelope,  blank  book  and  iiai)etene  manufac- 
turers are  rushed  with  orders  and  the  d;'mand  for 
their  products  keeps  up,  although  there  is  general  com- 
plaint that  thev  are  unable  to  get  anything  like  tlic 
amount  of  stock  they  require  to  meet  their  ueeds.  The 
same  applies  to  the  paper  box  and  container  branch 
of  the  paper  industrv,  which  is  extremely  busy,  but 
hampered  through  inability  to  get  sufficient  board. 
All  box  board  factories  are  considerably  behind  with 
tlK'ir  orders  in  this  department  also  the  cry  is  for  raw 
stock. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York.  Jlav  15.— Demand  for  all  kinds  of  paper 
continues  pressiiig  and  there  has  been  no  visible  im- 
provement in  the  size  of  supplies  availahle  in  this 
market.  Shipments  from  mill  centers  have  increased 
to  an  extent  but  the  great  bulk  of  paper  arriving  m 
\ew  York  during  the  present  week  has  been  on  con- 
tract, and  buvers  seeking  to  obtain  spot  deliveries 
have  met  with  fully  as  much  difficulty  in  doing  so 
as  at  auv  time  during  the  railroad  tie  up.  Many  rail- 
way points  are  still  embargoed  and  even  those  manu- 
facturers situated  on  roads  accepting  freight  liave 
been  i)reveuted  from  shipping  out  usual  tonnages  of 
their  product  because  of  the  car  shortage.  Then,  too, 
even  after  supplies  have  been  loaded  and  gotten  under 
way.  long  delays  are  experieuceil  before  they  arrive 
at  "destinations,  and  one  of  the  main  problems  of  con- 
sumers and  .iobbers  in  New  York  is  to  get  paper  out 
of  the  tangle  existing  at  local  freight  terminals.  In 
an  effort  to  relieve  the  congestion  here,  many  ship- 
pers are  eonsigning  paper  to  towns  near  New  York, 
whence  consignees  are  hauling  it  into  the  city  by  motor 
trucks. 

Prices  on  all  varieties  of  paper  rule  extremely  strong 
and  further  advances  have  been  scored  in  quite  a 
number  of  eases,     nemand  for  newspriuv  is  very  active 


notwithstamliiig  that  publislicrs  in  this  'iid  other  large 
cities  arc  keeping  out  of  the  spot  market  as  buyers. 
Otiier  consumers,  however,  appear  to  .»e  endeavoring 
to  take  advantage  of  what  would  seem  io  lie  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Ibciii  lo  obtain  sui)plios  and  are  literally 
clamoring  for  print  paper.  Sales  of  newsi)riiit  in 
standard  rolls  on  tlic  spot  have  been  recorded  at  15 
and  If)  cents  a  pound  within  the  week  and  there  have 
been  reports  of  transactions  at  even  higher  levels. 
Sheet  news  is  (iractically  not  to  be  had.  while  side 
runs  are  something  spoken  of  in  the  trade  but  scarcely 
to  be  found. 

I^ook  papers  liave  again  risen  in  priee  and  the  mar- 
ket for  this  class  of  paper  rules  very  strong.  Super- 
calendered  book  is  now  quoted  at  from  1-5  cents  up- 
ward, with  most  sellers  naming  14  to  15  cents,  while 
machine  finished  book  paper  is  selling  at  12.50  cents  up 
to  14  cents  for  sjtot  lots.  Coated  book  papers  are  ex- 
tremel.\-  hard  to  locate  in  any  corner  of  the  market, 
mills  having  virtually  uo  supply  to  offer  for  a  long 
time  and  .iobbers'  stocks  being  almost  totally  depleted. 
Whether  or  not  the  loss  in  ciiisumption  of  book  ])apers 
during  the  railroad  strike  will  have  any  effect  on  the 
market  is  doubtful.  The  probabilities  are  publishers 
will  make  up  the  loss  by  printing  larger  issues  during 
the  next  few  weeks,  for  the  fact  remains  that  the  aver- 
age periodical  jiublisher  could  well  affoi-d  to  put  out 
a  much  larger  book  if  he  had  the  necessary  paper  to 
run  on.  The  acute  situation  in  the  book  paper  market 
is  aiitl.\-  illustrated  by  the  action  of  one  of  the  largest 
weekly  magazines  in  the  States  in  cutting  off  all, 
deliveries  into  Canada  and  of  refusing  to  accept  sub- 
scri]itions  from  Dominion  readers.  The  sole  reason 
for  this  procedure  is  the  paper  shortage  and  the  re- 
sultant efforts  on  the  part  of  the  publisher  in  question 
to  fill  the  domestic  demand  for  his  magizimv 

Wrapping  papers  are  in  brisk  demand  and  ])rices 
are  steadily  hardening  Xo.  1  domestic  kraft  wrapping 
is  selling  at  11  to  12  cents  a  pound.  Xo.  1  .lute  wrapping 
at  15  to  16  cents  and  bogus  wrapping,  at  5.50  to  6 
cents.  Tissues  are  gradually  moving  upward  in  price 
and  manufacturers  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  de- 
mauds  made  on  them.  Xo.  1  white  tissue  is  quoted  at 
around  1.70  cents,  Manila  tissue  at  1.50  to  1.60  cents 
and  kraft   at  1.50  to  1.75  cents. 

Fine  paiiers  are  in  a  strong  market  position  and 
quotations  are  constantl.v  on  the  uptrend.  Local  .iob- 
bers have  deiileted  theii  stocks  and  are  (onfiiiing  their 
efforts  to  keeiiing  regular  customers  «iii)plied.  while 
mills  are  sold  so  far  ahead  that  they  are  mostl.v  re- 
fusing to  book  additional  orders.  Prices  are  irregular 
for  the  reason  that  buyers  are  offerinir  iireniinms  to 
get  paper;  matters  of  cost  being  Overlooked  at  jircsent 
in  the  scramble  to  recover  requirements. 

Quotations  on  board,  although  having  undergone  no 
important  change  this  week,  still  tend  sharply  upward 
despite  reports  that  boxmakers  have  let  up  in  buying 
to  an  extent.  Plain  chip  board  continues  to  be  quoted 
by  mills  at  $105  to  $110  jier  ton  and  news  board  at 
$120  to  .$125. 

(iROrXn  WOOD— Mechanical  woodjuilp  is  in  point- 
ed demand  and  available  supplies  have  shown  little 
or  no  increase,  which  means  that  fiill\-  is  large  a  pan 
of  the  wants  of  buyers  is  going  unfilled  as  heretofore. 
(Jrinders  are  hampered  in  their  operations  by  failure 
to  get  sh-ipments  of  pulpwood.  and  although  weather 
conditions  are  daily  becoming  more  favorable,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  ]iroduotion  has  been  extended. 
Consumers  are  bidding  all   manner  oT  prices  for  spot 
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deliveries,  as  hip;li  as  i|!l20  per  ton  at,  shippiii!,'  points 
beiiifr  rumored  paid  diiritis:  tlie  jiast  several  days,  yet 
even  j)riees  of  this  sort  fail  to  brinjr  out  pulp  for  the 
i-easou  that  inaiiufaeturei's  haven't  it  to  sell.  A  eon- 
servative  ((uotational  range  on  grouudwood  would  be 
from  $100  to  $110  a  ton  at  grinding  plants,  but  there 
is  but  seant  snjijjly  to  be  had  at  these  or  other  figure.s, 
with  liie  result  priees  are  maiidy  noniinal. 

OIIKMICAL  PTTLP— Demaiul  for  eheniieai  wood- 
pulp  eontiuues  aetive  and  such  seattered  offerings  as 
are  made  find  ready  buyers  irrespective  of  the  quota- 
tions named.  Consumers  are  so  urgently  in  need  of 
supplies  ai>i)arently  they  are  not  stopping  to  consider 
what  pulp  costs  them  but  are  eagerly  grabbing  avail- 
able lots  whenever  they  are  to  be  found.  Very  little 
foreign  sulphite  is  being  offered.  Importers  say  that 
tiie  priees  ruling  in  Scandinavia  are  so  far  beyond  a 
jKirity  with  our  nuirket  values  that  it  is  difficult  to 
put  through  sales  liere.  and  as  far  as  can  be  ascertain- 
ed there  are  no  import  houses  bringing  in  pulp  on 
their  own  behalf  on  the  chance  of  being  enabled  to 
nuirket  it  at  a  i)i'ofit.  Nominal  quotations  on  foreign 
bleached  sulphite  range  around  14  cents  a  pouiul  ex 
dock  Atlantic  poi-ts,  while  domestic  bleached  suljiliite 
is  quoted  at  from  !•  cents  upward,  with  as  much  as  II 
cents  named  in  some  quarters.  Newsprint  suljihite  is 
selling  in  the  neighborhood  of  7  cents  per  pound  and 
rejiorts  have  been  heard  of  transactions  at  half  a  cent 
higher.  Kraft  is  steadily  strengthening  in  price  and 
is  no  w(iuoted  at  7  to  7.25  cents  for  Scandinaviai.i  kraft 
and  6.75  to  7  cents  for  domestic  of  standard  No.  1 
qual  ity. 

KA(tS — Demaiul  for  certain  grades  of  papcrmak- 
ing  rags  has  broadened  to  a  peree))til)le  degree  this 
week.  Manufacturers  have  been  actively  in  the  mar- 
ket for  wliite  rags  of  practically  all  qualities,  while 
roofing  stock  has  met  witli  a  bctlcr  sale.  Judging 
from  the  way  in  which  mills  are  purchasing  Avhites, 
they  are  experiencing  so  much  trouble  in  getting 
bleaching  materials  that  they  are  centering  their  buy- 
ing of  rags  more  and  more  on  white  stock,  thus  elimin- 
ating the  necessity  of  bleaching  rags  before  they  are 
used.  Keports  have  been  received  of  sales  of  old  No. 
1  whites  of  extra  fine  quality  at  16  and  17  cents  a 
liound.  whih'  about  the  mininiuni  figure  named  by 
sellers  on  this  description  of  rags  is  14  cents.  Even 
at  these  attractive  values,  dealers  are  making  few 
sizable  offerings,  this  being  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  mar- 
ket being  swe]it  clean  of  large  accumulations  by  tlie 
consistent  movement  of  whites  recentlx'.  Roofing- 
rags  are  daily  eliciting  more  interest  from  consumers 
and  sales  are' going  through  involving  large  tonnages 
at  a  price  basis  of  3,00  to  3.75  t-ents  a  pound  for  No.  1 


packing  at  shipping  points.  Thirds  and  bines  are  still 
mainly  neglected  and  ar<'  tpioted  at  between  4.75  and 
5  cents  for  repacked  stock.  New  cuttings  arc  sought 
in  good  volume,  with  an  esiiecially  brisk  inquiry  noted 
for  white  shirt  cuttings,  white  lawns,  unbleached  mus- 
line  and  slight  silesias. 

PAPER  STOCK— Most  grades  of  old  paper  have 
advanced  in  iirice  this  week.  The  movement  of  sup- 
plies into  consuming  channels  is  hamjiercd  by  .shij) 
ping  difficulties  and  is  not  yet  normal,  .vet  manufac- 
turers have  actively  seeking  supplies  and  are  pa.ving 
higher  figures  to  get  stock.  One  reason  for  this  evid- 
ently is  the  tight  position  of  wood  pulp  supplies,  which 
causes  paper  mills  to  use  larger  quantities  of  waste 
jiaper,  while  another  probably  is  that  the  decreased 
consumption  of  paper  by  daily  newsjiaper  and  mag- 
azine iiublishers  during  the  railway  tie  up  has  affect- 
ed the  sujqily  of  old  paper  No.  1  hard  white  shavings 
arc  now  quoted  at  6.75  to  7  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New 
^'ork  and  most  dealers  are  refusing  to  book  orders 
under  the  higher  level.  Soft  white  .shavings  are  held 
at  5.50  to  5.75  cents,  while  heavy  No.  1  books  and 
nuigazines  have  sold  at  3.50  and  3,60  cents  New  York. 
recording  ft  substantial  advance.  Folded  newspapers 
are  steadil.v  moving  upward  in  value  and  are  quoted 
at  around  2  cents  a  pound  New  York,  while  No.  1 
mixed  iiapers  are  freel.y  fetching  1.65  cents  and  give 
promise  of  reaching  higher  points. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING— Old  :\ranila  rope  is 
firm  in  price  and  is  freel.v  inquired  for  bv  paper  mills. 
Quotations  are  firm  at  a  range  of  7.75  to  <S  cents  for 
domestic  rope  and  at  around  7.25  cents  for  foreign 
rope.  Strings  are  selling  at  3.10  to  3.25  cents' per 
]iound  f.o.b.  New  York.  No.  1  scrap  bagging  is 
moving  rather  slowl.v  and  is  available  in  good  sized 
tonnages  at  3.25  to  3.50  cents  New  York, 


BRITISH  PUBLISHERS  PROTEST. 

London.  April  28 — Ncwsjiaper  publishers  to-day 
planned  to  protest  the  action  of  liie  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment requiring  jiajier  mills  in  that  countr.v  to  suppl.v 
home  news])ai)ers  full.\-  at  less  than  cost  jn-ice,  or  halt 
operations. 

Most  British  aiul  Fienc-li  newspapers  depend  on  Noi'- 
wegian  ex])orters  for  theii'  sni)pl>'  of  print  iiaper.  Tlie 
action  of  the  Norwegian  authorities,  luiblishers  said, 
would  force  them  to  bu.\'  news)>rint  in  Canada  or  else- 
where at  higher  prices. 

Note:  So  Norwa.v  will  attempt  -whal  failed  in  Can- 
ada. Perhajis  the  publishers  are  wiser  there.  "We 
wonder  how  British  iniblishers  would  feel  aiirl  act  if 
their  confreres  in  Canada  attempt  another  hold  up  of 
the  pajiermakers  here. 
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THe  Power  beHind  tHe 
WHeels  of  Industry 

POWER — mechanical  force — harnessed,  transmitted  and 
utiUzed  in  its  most  economical  phase — is  always  associated 
with  The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited,  when- 
ever the  modem  oil  engine  is  mentioned. 

Wherever  boats  ply  the  waters  the  Fairbanks-Morse  C-O 
engine  is  found.  In  the  fishing  boat  the  sturdy  Type  "M"  does  it 
duty.  A  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  are  helping  to  increase  the 
world's  supply  of  food  with  the  Type  "Z".  In  hundreds  of  the 
country's  great  industrial  plants  the  powerful  Fairbanks-Morse 
Type  "Y"  is  furnishing  the  power  that  is  speeding  up  production, 
keeping  down  costs,  and  helping  the  world  of  commerce  right 
itself. 

Saving  time  and  labor,  lowering  operation  cost,  and  giving  a 
service  that  is  as  near  100%  as  possible  is  the  record  of  Fairbanks- 
Morse  engines,  for  behind  each  Fairbanks-Morse  engine  is 
that  lOO'f  quality  standard  on  which  the  Fairbanks-Morse 
institution  is  founded. 

Back  of  every  Fairbanks-Morse  oil  engine  is  the  service  of  our 
experts.  Avail  yourself  of  this  quality  and  this  service.  Con- 
centrate your  buying  and  make  the  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse 
catalogue  your  guide. 

The  Canadian  FairbanKs- Morse 
Co.  Limited 

Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods 
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.S'HRHINO  IP  THE  DEAD  ONES. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Dale,  in  a  recent  talk  to  the  chemists  of 
Montreal  made  the  significant  statement  that  we 
should  think  more  of  the  illimital)leness  of  Canadian  re- 
sourcefulness. Most  discussions  of  Canadian  develop- 
ment have  been  based  upon  conceptions  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Dominion  and  some  of  these  concep- 
tions have  proved  to  be  far  from  accurate,  some  of 
our  natural  resources  having  been  grossly  over-estim- 
ated as  to  their  extent  and  value,  while  the  extent 
of  others  no  doubt  goes  far  beyond  any  present  in- 
dications. The  greatest  resource'  however,  is  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  people,  as  Prof.  Dale  remarked. 
The  principal  instrument  for  the  development  of  it  is 
the  mind,  and  the  keener  and  better  trained  the  mind 
the  greater  and  more  rapid  will  be  the  development. 
Resourcefulness  is  largely  the  ability  to  use  common 
sense,  or  the  quality  which  the  Yankees  call  gumption, 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  increase  very  greatly  the 
capacity  for  using  this  valuable  characteristic  by  pro- 
per educational  methods. 

Practically  everywhere  the  educational  programs  in 
present  use,  with  the  exeception,  quite  i-eeent  modi- 
fications, are  the  same  that  were  used  years  and  even 
generations  ago.  Geography  is  taught  the  same  way; 
history  the  same  way,  except  for  adding  the  events  of 
the  more  recent  years  as  the  title  page  gradually 
comes  to  indicate  that  the  text  book  is  no  longer  up- 
to-date  and  needs  revision.  Arithmetic  still  teaches 
the  boy  in  the  paper  mill  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
paper  or  carpet  required  for  a  room  when  he  might 
just  as  well  apply  the  principles  of  arithmetic  to  find- 
ing out  the  production  of  the  paper  machine,  the  per- 
centage of  waste  in  various  departments  or  the  cost  of 
coal  per  ton  of  product.  He  might  .just  as  well  be 
calculating  the  contents  of  a  log  or  a  digester  as 
to  be  figuring  on  some  assumed  problem  that  meatis 
nothing  to  him.  And  how  much  better  it  would  bo  if 
he  eonld  be  taught  to  measure  accurately  before  mak- 
ing his  calculation.  Much  the  same  line  of  argument 
runs  through  the  manner  of  teaching  other  sub.jects  in 
the  curriculum.  Authors  of  text  books  have  found  it 
easy  to  put  in  combinations  of  figures  where  tlie  in- 
troduction of  some  familiar  ob.jects  from  experience 
would  be  a  potent  factor  in  persuading  the  student  to 
continue  his  school  work.  The  teacher  with  initiative  can 
of  course,  correct  a  good  deal  of  this  difficulty  liy  sup- 
plementing  the   cut    and    dried    (exceedingly   dry)    text 


books  by  applying  to  the  lesson  a  few  local  and  fami- 
liar examples. 

The  need  for  I'cvision  of  school  methods  does  not 
end  with  the  primary  departments.  Improvement  has 
begun  there.  While  the  arousing  of  itnterest  among 
the  younger  pui)ils  is  important,  it  is  even  more 
important  to  kecj)  up  their  enthusiasm.  For  the 
pupil  who  becomes  weary  of  study  and  especially  the 
one  who  feels  that  lie  cannot  afford  to  go  to  a  higher 
institution,  the  (dass-room  becomes  a  prison  at  just  about 
the  time  when  he  should  be  getting  instruction  that  will 
be  of  the  greatest  economic  value  to  him.  With  the 
introduction  of  compulsory  school  attendance  laws, 
there  rests  a  heavy  and  jiressing  obligation  on  the 
educational  authorities  to  provide  a  type  of  training 
for  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  critical  age  when  many 
of  them  would  ordinarily  drop  out  of  school  work, 
and  provide  a  kind  of  training  that  will. not  only  keep 
tlieni  interested  but  be  of  the  most  direct  and  imme- 
diate use  to  them  when  they  do  leave  the  school-house 
for  the  workshop,  store,  office  or  home.  To  provide 
for  the  educational  requii-ements  of  modern  condi- 
tions the  educationist  is  not  alone  responsible.  In  fact 
ho  can  but  plan  and  outline  methods.  It  rests  with 
the  community  to  shoulder  the  greater  responsibility 
of  furnishing  the  means  for  carrying  out  the  plans 
that  the  educational  enthusiast  is  only  too  glad  to 
work  out  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools. 

Vocational  education  is  not  only  the  great  need  of 
our  industries  because  of  the  lack  of  intelligent  and 
skilled  workers  but  is  a  need  of  the  workers  themselves 
in  order  that  they  may  be  more  efficient  and,  conse- 
•  luently,  more  productive,  therefore  capable  of  earning 
a  greater  financial  return.  The  productiveness  of  our 
industries  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  educa- 
tional advantages  that  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
woi-kers  as  well  as  by  the  management.  In  order  to 
provide  the  suitable  vocational  training  which  is  call- 
ed for  by  the  princij)al  activities  of  our  various  com- 
nnuiities,  there  must  first  of  all  be  suitably  trained 
teachers  and  then  there  must  be  proper  equipment. 
This,  of  course,  means  money  temporarily  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  present  taxpayers,  but  it  means  a  very 
greatly  increased  earning  power  for  those  who  are 
thus  provided  with  a  suitable  education,  a  type  which 
not  only  makes  the  compulsory  continued  stay  in 
school  bearable-  but  makes  it  attractive  and  produc- 
tive. 

S(m]c    time    ago    we    had    occasion    to    mention    in    a 
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similar  t'Oiiiiectioii  thi'  hannfiil  effect  of  rctaiiiiiit;  on 
school  boards  and  otlu-i-  liodies  liaviiifi;  educational  aii- 
lliority.  those  who  have  not  a  proper  and  up-to-date 
api)reciatioii  of  |)rcs(nt  day  problems  and  the  need  for 
modci'n  nietli  ids  of  meeting  modern  needs,  it  is  said 
that  huuKin  nature  does  not  change,  hut  the  eiiviron- 
iiienl  of  the  schoolboy  to(hiy  is  not  the  same  as  the  cir- 
(umstancis  surrounding  the  boyhood  of  men  who  are 
now  fifty  to  seventy  years  of  age.  In  many  cases  it 
is  men  of  the  latter  type  who  hold  places  on  school 
hoards,  nuich  to  the  misfortune  of  llie  l)oys  and  girls 
who  mu.st  swallow  the  pills  that  these  rusty  old  fogies 
|ii'ei)are  for  tliem.  There  are  some  of  these  dear  old 
men  who  are  young  in  spirit  and  entirely  up  to  the 
times,  hut  there  are  many  ollicrs  who  have  long  since 
gone  to  .seed  but  who,  having  gone  to  seed,  have  failed 
to  sow  what  should  now  be  api)earing  as  a  flourishing 
crii))  of  educational  ideas  and  educated  youth.  Too 
many  times  api)ointmen1s  are  nuide  because  of  former 
l)romineiiee  in  educational  matters,  early  ability  in  ad- 
ministrative affairs,  political  influence  or  personal 
friendship  that  endeavours  to  keep  someone  in  the  har- 
ness. In  many  cases  il  is  a])parent  that  the  end 
.sought,  namely,  the  proper  training  of  the  pupil-  i?i  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of.  The  idea  )f  appointing  school 
committeemen  for  life,  while  having  the  advantage  of 
continuity  of  program  has  a  distinct  disadvantage  of 
inducing  some  peo])lc  just  1o  sit  li\-  and  let  things 
drift.  That  might  be  all  right  if  a  current  always 
mi'ant  progress,  but  in  nearly  every  curi'ent  tliere  are 
eddies  and  the  difficulty  is  that  hei'c  ami  there  we 
find  communities  where  the  educational  eddy  has  been 
kcejjing  the  local  schools  going  round  and  round  in  an 
ever  narrowing  circle  while  the  broad  stream  of  |)ro- 
gress  i)asses  on.  What  is  needed  is  a  little  educational 
engineering  whii'h  will  strengthen  up  the  baid<s  of  llic 
stream,  renmve  some  of  the  old  snags  and  dcepiMi  the 
channel.  We  need  to  apply  engineering  methods  to 
the  ])roblem  so  as  to  increase  the  power  of  this  great 
current  and  get  from  it  more  and  more  service  for 
1hc  benefit  of  the  community.  It  takes  men  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm  to  do  work  of  this  kind  and 
there  arc  many  of  them  in  each  comnnmity  who  woidii 
lie  glad  if  the  opportunity  to  do  a  work  that  1lii'\- 
might  be  proud  of  in  this  most  imi)ortant  branch  of 
]iublic  service. 

Vocational  education  is  not  the  only  feature  of  the 
])roblem  that  needs  immediate  and  careful  .study  and 
imjjrovemeiit,  but  with  the  ever-increasing  tendency  to 
raise  the  age  limit  for  compulsory  school  attendance 
it  is  undo)d)tedly  the  mo.st  pressing  of  all  our  educa- 
tional pi-oblems  at  the  ])resent  time.  We  must  begin 
at  once  to  train  the  teachers,  establish  a  salary  stand- 
ard, and  i)rovide  the  e(|uipment  that  will  he  a  ci-edit 
to  our  country  instead  of  permitting  further  continu- 
ation of  the  condition  of  affairs  that,  in  many  cases, 
is  a  imblic  disgi'aee. 


COHWEBS. 

An  interesting  suggestion  comes  from  our  New  York 
correspondent  in  the  intimation  that  paper  mills  are 
buying  white  rags  so  as  to  save  on  the  consumption  of 
bleaching  powder.  The  shortage  and  price  of  bleach- 
ing powder  at  the  present  time  is  very  curious.  Prior 
to  the  war  bleaching  powder  was  abundant  and  reason- 
able in  price.  During  the  war  enormous  quantities 
were  required  by  the  governments  for  the  gas  warfare 
that  had  been  instituted  and  it  was  necessary  to  divert 
much  of  the  chlorine  previously  used  for  paper  mak- 
ing into  military  uses.  A  number  of  new  plants  were 
said  to  have  been  constructed  to  meet  the  demand  of 
that  time.  What  has  become  of  them  is  a  cause  for 
wonder  as  there  is  now  a  rather  tight  situation  and 
some  pulp  mills  have  even  been  obliged  to  curtail  their 
production  of  bleached  pulj)  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  getting  supplies  of  bleaching  powder.  Tliis  is  just 
another  curious  aftermath  of  the  war  where  the  pen- 
dulum has  not  only  swung  back  to  its  mid-position 
but  has  travelled  part  way  on  the  other  swing. 


The  editor  would  have  to  take  sonu'  lessons  before 
he  could  very  accurately  estimate  the  number  of  cords 
of  i)ulpwood  on  an  acre,  and  would  reipiire  a  good 
deal  (if  experience  before  he  would  submit  figures 
cdiifidently  of  the  stand  per  acre  on  a  thousand  square 
miles,  but  those  who  do  know  the  actual  conditions  in 
the  Canadian  forest  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
two  per  cent  is  much  nearer  the  annual  increment 
of  growth  than  4  per  cent  is  and  also  that  five  cords 
per  acre  is  a  bit  too  optimistic  a  figure  to  use  in 
calculating  available  pulpwood. 


Efforts  are  always  successes.  It  is  a  greater  thing 
to  ti-y  without  succeeding  than  to  succeed  without  try- 
ing.— Ex. 
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Labor  Unions  —  Their  Advantages  and  Possibilities 


Rig  men,  men  of  vision,  broad  minded  men  of  tlie 
business  and  manufacturing  world  today,  whetlier  they 
be  employers  or  employees,  whether  circunistances 
have  placed  them  in  the  council  chambers  of  caiiital 
or  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  realize  that  the  future  of  our 
civilization  depends  on  the  inauguration  of  an  era  of 
peace  and  goodwill  on  earth  to  men  in  all  grades  of 
societ.v.  It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  mass  in- 
telligence of  the  race,  that  it  has  taken  nearly  two 
thousanil  yeai's  for  this  primitive  truth  to  sink  into 
the  dense  mass  consciousness  of  mankind.  The  realiza- 
tion of  this  great  primal  truth  is  working  like  a  leaven 
of  hope  toda.v  in  the  matrix  substance  of  civilization. 
In  spite  of  the  clamor  and  noisome  energy  of  the  noisy 
minorit.v  of  red  radicals,  human  society  is  showing  a 
return  to  health,  a  recoverv  in  circulation  of  the  life 
giving  fluid  of  good  will,  that  is  the  very  blood  of 
our  body  politic.  The  effervescent  disgrace  of  radical 
revolutionaries  may  even  be  considered  the  casting  out, 
as  it  were,  in  the  form  of  boils,  of  the  impurities  that 
have  found  a  lodgment  in  our  civilization,  due  to  the 
natural  greed  and  improvidence  of  mankind. 

It  is  probably  true,  that  to  a  large  extent  the  sur- 
vival of  our  present  civilization,  and  its  further  pro- 
gress towards  a  finer  t.vpe,  that  seems  to  be  now  the 
augur.v  of  the  future,  may  he  dueto  the  union  labor 
movement  and  its  success  in  maintaining  the  rights  of 
the  laboring  man.  Had  some  such  movement  nov  ob- 
tained in  the  last  one  hundred  years,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  present  era  of  the  historv  of  man  would 
have  finished  in  a  debacle  of  bloodshed  and  destruc- 
tion similar  to  that  which  closed  the  history  of  ancient 
Rome.  We  modern  nations  would  have  succumbed 
under  th(>  inroads  of  the  tribes  from  flic  gi-eat  steppes 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  as  did  the  Roman  Patri- 
cians, who  could  not  depend  on  the  man-power  of  their 
slaves  for  the  protection  of  the  Emj)ire. 

It  is  an  axiomatic  truth,  that  as  long  as  the  actual 
practices  of  our  religious  life  are  more  evidenced  b\- 
precept  than  by  example,  that  the  inherent  greediness 
of  our  nature  will  alwax's  l)c  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristic of  our  behavior. 

Such  a  condition  must  result  in  a  fermentation  aLid 
culture  of  the  germs  of  fatal  political  diseases.  It  fol- 
lows, that  unless  we  depart  from  the  old  ways,  the 
history  of  dead  and  gone  civilizations  must  be  repeated 
in  the  case  of  the  present. 

The  labor  union  movement,  which  \vc  liavc  assumed 
has  acted  largely  as  a  preventative  and  a  ciirc  for  the 
ills  of  society,  has  in  the  past  and  partly  in  the  present 
been  almost  as  disagreeable  as  the  disease.  In  too 
large  doses  it  can  be  as  fatal.  Let  us  try  and  deter- 
mine the  curative  agent,  that  undoubtedly  exists  in 
this  sociological  remedy,  so  we  can  segregate  it  from 
the  deleterious  elements  with  which  it  is  undoubtedly 
mixed. 

The  attitude  of  labor  unions  in  the  past  has  largely 
been  a  reflex  of  the  attitude  of  the  employers.  These 
false  attitudes  have  caused  the  niiscliief,  that  now 
shows  so  plainly.  They  exist  because  of  the  lack  of 
effort  on  each  side  to  understand  the  other.  The  par- 
tiall.y  justified  want  of  confidence  in  the  ulterior  mo- 
tives of  the  opposing  force  has  prevented  each  from 
rationally  looking  for  the  possibilities  of  real  mutual 
benefits,  that  like  hidden  but  numerous  nuggets  of 
real  gold  are  buried  in  the  muck  and  dross  of  human 
cupidity  now  causing  the  misunderstandings  and  un- 
necessary quarrels  of  the  present  day. 


As  the  labor  unions  increase  in  number,  power  and 
wealth,  the.v  are  learning  b,v  experience  some  of  the 
anxieties  and  risks  that  the  business  man  or  capitalist 
has  to  contend  with.  They  are  beginning  to  sec  how 
large  a  part  the  initiative  of  the  emplo.yer  of  labor 
has  had  in  the  upbuildj.ig  of  our  civilization.  They 
begin  to  understand  the  necessity  for  maintaining  the 
inviolability  of  signed  agreements.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  business  ethics  are  real,  that  they 
probably  even  now  far  transcend  the  limit  of  reliabili- 
t.v  and  qualit.^■  of  the  ethics  of  an.v  other  division  of 
our  communities.  No  firm  in  our  days  can  expect  to 
continue  long  in  the  business  world  that  does  not  meas- 
ure uji  to  the  requirements  of  its  code  of  ethics. 

On  the  other  hand  the  employers  of  labor  are  grasji- 
ing  the  truth,  that  the  real  unit  of  our  civilization,  if 
it  is  to  endure,  must  be  the  human  being  and  not  the 
dollar.  They  are  realising  that  a  contented,  enthusias- 
tis  emjiloyec  can  turn  out  more  work  in  two  da.\s  tiniii 
a  discontented  workman  in  a  week,  and  that  the  pro- 
duct also  will  be  better. 

It  is  becoming  more  evident  every  day,  that  Avbch 
time  is  not  an  essential  element  in  production,  as  if 
is  for  instance  in  the  case  of  an  automatic  piece  of 
machinerv,  that  the  value  of  labor  as  to  quantity  and 
qualit,\'  cannot  be  measured  by  time,  that  it  is  not  a 
commodity  in  this  sense.  Bonus  s.ystems  in  sliops 
have  shown  how  easily  the  employees  can  earn  a 
week's  salar.y  in  two  da.ys  when  the  incentive  to  do 
their  best  exists.  During  the  war  the  allied  nations 
found  unexpected  sources  of  production  in  the  ranks 
of  laborers  inspired  b.v  patriotism.  The  dormant  crea- 
tive instinct  of  the  underling  when  allowed  room  to 
breathe,  which  is  rarel.v  the  case  under  normal  indus- 
trial conditions,  achieved  startling  results.  Employ- 
ers now  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  artificial  limi- 
tations of  toda.v  that  cramp  the  laborer's  pocket  book, 
leisure  time,  and  initiative,  are  not  by  an.v  means  ob- 
taining the  residts  the.v  were  originally  intended  to 
produce. 

As  both  sides  of  the  industrial  world  are  forced  b.v 
facts  and  figures  to  reduce  the  number  of  misunder- 
standings that  now  divide  them,  the  possibilit.y  of  look- 
ing forward  to  a  fairer,  squarer  world,  with  equality 
of  opportunit.v  for  happiness  for  all,  is  conceivable. 

It  is  prolialil.\-  a  liasic  truth,  that  y'"\  cannot  ex- 
pect a  human  being  to  be  morall.v  healtli.\'  if  he  is  not 
ph.vsicall.y  comfortable  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible. 
If  a  man  is  hungr.y,  poorl.v  clothed  and  housed  un- 
comfortabl.v  he  will  not  develop  a  very  high  grade  of 
ethics.  It  is  easy  to  be  good  when  one  is  happy.  Given 
ordinary  comfort  in  living,  freedom  from  anxiet.y,  and 
an.v  health.v  human  being  will  give  honest  service  for 
value  received.  Low  living  and  high  thinking  do  not 
exist  together  in  a  cold  <'limate,  or  in  a  civilization 
which  has  so  largel.v  increased  the  necessities  of  the 
civilised  man,  however  well  the.v  ma.y  have  travelled 
in  double  harness  in  Asia  Minor  two  thousand  years 
ago.  There  are  places  today  on  this  old  globe  where 
nature  is  generous  in  warmth,  shelter  ami  food,  and 
where  custom  I'equii'cs  but  little  raiment,  but  these 
delectable  spots  are  not  part  of  the  labor  problem,  in- 
deed the.v  know  noth'iig  about  it,  and  care  less. 

Before  sketching  the  advantages  and  possibilities  of 
a  |)erfecf  pa|)ei-  makers'  union,  I  will  offer  a  few  state- 
ments, which  1  believe  to  be  descriptive  of  facts  in  the 
labor  world  todav. 
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(1)  The  new  rpcruit  \\\\i>  is  first  starting!  in  tf) 
learn  a  trade  is  a  liahility  and  not  an  asset  for  a 
])eriod  of  time,  which  period  varies  in  lenjrth  ac- 
pordinfr  to  the  ability  and  industry  of  the  indi- 
vidual. He  must  be  paid  durinij  this  ])eriod  in  ex- 
cess of  his  earnin<r  ability  measured  ai-cDrdin;;  to 
present    standards. 

(2)  There  is  always  a  eertain  pcrcentafje  of 
befrinners  wlio  never  get  beyond  tlie  liability  .stafre 
of  develojiment.  These  employees  are  laid  off  in 
hard  times,  they  ;:<•  to  swell  the  {ji'cat  army  of  tlie 
unem])loyable  before  their  life  is  over.  Not  the 
unemployed,  but  the  unemployable. 

(3)  That  labor  unions  do  not  always  consider 
that  labor  is  not  a  commodity.  They  measure  it 
in  time  and  by  number  of  men  instead  of  by  qua- 
lity and  quantity  of  actual  service. 

(4)  That  employers,  throuurh  ifrnoi-amc  too  ol'- 
ten  reward  servility  and  inefficiency  rather  than 
indei)endpnt  manl.y  service. 

We  could  easily  add  to  the  above  list,  for  the  perusal  of 
it  iiistantl\-  oi)eHs  a  train  of  thoufriit  tiiat  leads  (in 
many  directions. ) 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  some  day  in  the  ranks  of 
labor  we  shall  find  unions  that  do  not  measure  labor 
as  if  it  were  a  commodity  of  a  fixed  value,  that  such 
unions  would  he  not  only  reliable  in  that  their  word 
would  be  as  good  as  their  bond — and  their  bond  as 
uood  as  a  government  bond, — but  that  their  treatment 
to  their  own  members  would  cause  all  craftsmen  to 
wish  to  belong  in  their  ranks.  Let  us  consider  Mhat 
such  a  union  would  have  to  be  in  order  to  achieve  the 
reputation  and  reliability  defined  above.  To  the  writ- 
er's mind  such  a  union,  as  a  supplier  of  labor,  would 
not  only  rank  above  any  manufacturing  establish- 
ment in  the  value  of  its  product,  but  would  also  be  a 
business  organization  of  vast  financial  po.ssibilities 
whose  shares  would  always  be  quoted  above  par. 

To  achieve  such  an  unassailable  ]ilace  in  the  business 
world  the  union  would  deliver  (|uality  of  labor  as  spec- 
ified, it  would  contract  with  an  emi)loyer  to  deliver 
such  labor  and  live  up  to  the  last  jot  and  tittle  of  the 
terms  of  its  contracts.  In  order  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions as  a  purveyor  and  controller  of  labor  such  a 
union  would  be  forced  to  maintain  a  properly  appoint- 
ed office,  including  not  only  the  clerical  aid  necessary 
to  keep  its  collections  and  disbursements  rei'orded.  but 
also  a  competent  business  organization.  For  instance, 
its  staff  and  its  employment  bureau  would  control  the 
labor  of  the  trade  in  much  the  same  mannrr  as  the  old 
trade  guilds  of  the  middle  ages,  to  which  uo  man 
could  belong  in  a  given  grade  without  qualifying  under 
the  jealous  eyes  of  a  master  craftsman. 

Contractors,  mills,  and  mainifacturing  establislim  iits 
could  rely  on  such  a  union  to  provide  them  with  effi- 
cient help  and,  not  only  could,  but  would  gladly,  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  their  own  employment 
agents.  Such  a  union  would  insist  that  a  member  to 
maintain  his  staiuling  in  the  trade  or  improve  it,  would 
have  to  stand  on  his  record  of  ability  with  the  cu,stomer 
as  well  as  with  the  examiners  of  his  union. 

Such  a  union  would  maintain  pro])er  facilities  in 
the.way  of  training  schools  and  instructors  so  the  mem- 
ber who  wished,  could  improve  his  rating  and  status 
in  the  union  and  therefore  his  earnings.  The  rating 
given  a  man  by  his  union  would  then  be  a  valuable 
certificate  of  worth  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  The  member  in  good  standing  in  such  a 
union  would  then  be  independent  of  the  personal  ]irc- 


judi<'es  for  an  eiiiployei'.  A  jiapermakers'  union  for 
instance  would  supply  any  grade  of  paper  maker  in 
any  (piantity  to  any  place  on  requisition,  from  the  ap- 
l)renfice  cla.ss  to  the  mill  superintendent  grade.  It  is 
conceivable  that  a  union  of  this  character  could  so 
stabilize  the  jiaper  making  trade,  that  not  only  would 
\\ages  be  higlici',  and  eniployment  more  (M.t.istant,  but  the 
whole  industry  would  bi'  benefited  and  placed  in  an 
unassailable  p'osition  with  resjiect  to  foreign  com- 
petitors. Let  us  suppose  for  instance,  it  was  decided 
to  increase  the  exjiort  trade  of  the  T'.  S.  into  some 
foreign  country,  or  to  begin  to  open  a  new  market 
With  such  a  union  in  charge  of  labor  conditions,  the 
fii'st  stej)  would  be  to  ask  its  advice  and  assistance. 
The  business  num,  the  cai)itHlist.  the  entrepreneur 
could  then  affoi'd  to  be  holder  and  take  greater  risks 
if  the  labor  clement  of  his  problems  should  be  honestly 
handled  by  a  reliable  union  more  anxious  to  be  right, 
than    to    pi-ove   itself   right. 

The  sense  of  security  such  a  union  would  give  its 
members  in  good  standing  would  largely  increase  their 
working  efficiency.  The  pi-otection  it  could  give  its 
members  in  their  contract  rights,  their  jiatent  rights, 
etc.,  would  be  powerful.  Its  financial  and  business 
reputation  would  enable  it  to  develoii  methods  and 
processes  to  the  benefit  of  the  trade. 

If  the  paper  .makers'  union  such  as  w/  here  faintly 
sketch  should  exist  strong  and  reliable,  above  the  petty 
futile  tricks  evidenced  by  unconsidered  and  hasty  ac- 
tion, it  would  not  be  long  before  a  return  of  the  old 
feeling  of  human  coiniiani(Miship  would  ensue,  the  old 
sense  of  brotherhood,  that  was  characteristic  of  the 
ti-ade  guilds  of  the  middle  ages  when  the  sole  qualifica- 
tion for  membership  was  that  the  ai)i>licant  be  a  good 
journe.vman  or  a  real  master  workman.  Emplo.vment 
of  labor  would  be  then  a  measuring  of  actual  value 
given  for  wages  paid,  as  it  was  in  the  old  da.vs  when 
workmen  wrought  with  greatest  care  each  hidden  and 
unseen  part. 

The  immense  power  such  a  union  would  exercise 
would  depend  on  its  character  and  reputation  for 
s((uare  dealing,  and  it  would  necessitate  in  all  prob- 
ability the  services  of  the  best  legal  advice.  Its  con- 
trol of  the  paper  iiuhistry  would  probably  necessitate 
strict  government  supervision  of  its  internal  affairs, 
but  it  would  confine  within  its  own  lini'ts  all  the  labor 
troubles  that  are  now  fought  in  the  open  to  the  de- 
triment of  all  concerned  and  such  a  limitation  and 
localization  of  friction  is  surely  greatly  to  be  desired. 
Such  a  union  by  its  existence  Avould  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent aiijiarent  advisability  of  making  a  firm's  affairs 
the  common  knowledge  of  its  empl()yees  in  order  tn 
foi'cstall  labor  troubles,  evidently  an  annoying  ami  al- 
most impossible  thing.  Did  you  ever  try  to  explain  tri- 
gonometry to  a  da.v  laborer?  Such  a  union  would  de- 
cide in  bulk  similar  questions  that  now  make  inmimer- 
able  smaller  disturbances  in  widel.v  differing  fields. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  jiresent  da.v  unions  will  organ- 
ize with  such  an  aim  in  view,  looking  towards  larger 
responsibility  with  a  wider  vision  and  so  give  us  indus- 
trial peace  and  industrial  securit.v.  Why  should  they 
be  like  some  of  the  more  illiberal  employers  and  regard 
the  iiulustrial  world  as  a  battle  field,  where  each  man 
guards  his  own  and  so  be  unable  to  see  the  big  guiding 
principles  that  alone  can  lead  to  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  among  men?  While  tliis  view  maintains, 
then  there  is  little  hope,  unless  indeed  both  sides  scale 
the  heights  and  broaden  their  horizons,  so  compelling 
the  great  public  the.v  serve  to  respect  them  not  only 
bccatise  of  their  size  and  number,  but  because  of  their 
quality  ami  character. — J.W.I!. 
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Restrictions  Upon  the  Use  of  Pulpwood  Cut  From 
Provincial  Crown   Lands 

A  Reply  to  Arguments  Made  Before  the  House  Commi  ttee  on  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  Hearings  on  the  Under- 
wood Resolution  Respecting  the  Importation  of  Pulp  wood  from  Canada. 

(Bulletin  of  tlie  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.) 


The  Situation  in  Canada. 

If  the  facts  of  the  Canadian  imipwood  situation 
were  anywhere  near  as  represented  in  the  argument 
presented  at  Washington,  there  might  conceivahly  be 
some  basis  for  the  claim  tliat  the  restrictions  on  Crown 
laud  pulpwood  ought  to  be  lifted,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent.    However,  there  is  no  such  relationship. 

In  that  argument,  the  discussion  covers  Quebec,  On- 
tario and  New  Brunswick,  but  goes  into  particular 
detail  with  reference  to  Quebec.  It  purports  to  set 
fortli  the  United  States  viewpoint,  but  does  not  indic- 
ate what  may  be  tlie  Canadian  viewpoint.  A  full  discus- 
sion is  obviou.sly  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned,  as 
tending  to  remove  unjustifiable  and  unnecessary  fric- 
tion and  feeling  on  both  sides. 

The  fundamental  assumptions  and  the  calculations 
upon  which  the  argument  in  question  is  based,  are  so 
impossible  as  to  carry  tlieir  own  refutation  to  the 
minds  of  any  person.?  who  are  in  any  way  familiar  with 
the  pulpwood  situation  in  Eastern  Canada.  It  is,  of 
course,  greatly  to  be  regretted  tliat  the  extremely 
roseate  view  of  the  Canadian  situation  set  forth  by  the 
argument  does  not  accord  with  the  facts. 

The  argument  sets  forth  that  the  44,800,000  acres  of 
licensed  Crown  lands  in  Quebec  contain  an  estimated 
average  stand  of  5  cords  to  the  acre,  thus  giving  a  total 
stand  on  these  licensed  lands  of  224  million  cords  of 
wood.  At  an  estimated  annual  growth  of  4  per  cent, 
the  annual  growth  on  the  licensed  Crown  lands  would 
thus  amount  to  8,960,000  cords.  I'sing  the  same  basis 
of  computation  the  entire  Crown  lands  of  Quebec,  li- 
censed and  unlicensed,  comprising  121,600,000  acres, 
would,  at  .J  cords  per  acre,  contain  a  total  stand  of  608 
million  cords.  At  a  growth  rate  of  4  per  cent  there 
would  thus  be  a  total  annual  production  of  24,320,000 
cords  which  may  be  removed  without  reducing  the  size 
of  the  forest  or  its  value  to  the  provimce.  It  is  further  set 
forth  that  should  Quebec  consent  to  lift  )ier  restrictions 
on  Crown  land  wood.  licenses  of  the  more  remote  limits 
would  be  purchased  at  large  bonus  prices  per  square 
mile,  and  a  provincial  Crown  timber  revenue  of  $24,- 
000.000  per  year  might  be  attained.  It  is  argued  also 
that  labor  in  Quebec  would  share  in  the  large  expen- 
ditures that  would  be  required  to  improve  the  rivers, 
build  preparing  plants  and  harvest  the  pulpwood  in 
the  enlarged  operations. 

The  statement  is  also  made  that  the  same  computa 
tion  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  Ontario  and  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec  having  been  selected  as  the  "x- 
aniple  on  account  of  its  proximity  and  its  great  forest 
wealth. 

The  further  argument  is  advanced  tii:it,  "it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  cutting  of  the  nuilni-i'  timber  in  a 
forest,  thus  opening  the  woodlands  np  to  sun,  light 
and  air,  promotes  the  growth  of  the  standing  trees." 
If  all  these  assumptions  are  correct,  the  question  may 
properly  be  asked  why  the  extensive  pulpwood  areas 
in  the  Eastern  States  do  not  now  contain  a  stand  of 
.")  cords  per  acre,  jrrowing  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  answer  of  course,  is  that  logging  has 
been    carried    on    in    a    destructive    way,    and    fires 


have  followed  the  logging  operations,  completely  de- 
stroying the  productive  capacity  of  the  land  over  vast 
areas,  and  greatly  reducing  it  on  a  large  proportion  of 
the  remainder. 

The  same  conditions  of  destructive  logging  have,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  obtained  in  past  years  over  very  large 
areas  of  forest  in  Quebec,  Ontario  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  fires  have  here  also  taken  their  tolls  and 
rendered  great  areas  entirely  or  relatively  barren  It 
is  only  during  comparatively  recent  years  that  there 
has  been  any  actual  restriction  upon  methods  of  con- 
ducting logging  operations  in  Quebec  and  New  Bruns- 
Aviek,  and  there  is  even  yet  no  such  restriction  in  ac- 
tual effect  in  Ontario.  Not  until  about  seven  years 
au:o  was  there  any  real  beginning  toward  adequate 
fire  protection  in  Quebec ;  in  New  Brunswick,  there 
was  no  effective  protection  from  fire  previous  to  four 
.vears  ago,  and  the  work  of  forest  protection  was  never 
organized  on  anything  approaching  an  ade(|uate  basis 
in  Ontario  previous  to  three  years  ago.  Even  yet, 
forest  protection  lacks  very  much  of  being  reall.y  ade 
quate  in  any  province  of  Canada.  It  is,  therefore, 
literally  true  that  until  comparatively  recent  years, 
the  same  destructive  conditions  were  operating  in  the 
forests  of  Eastern  Canada  that  have  now  so  nearly 
wiped  out  the  former  splendid  forests  of  the  Eastern 
States,  and  they  are  still  operating  in  Canada  to  far 
too  great  an  extent  for  the  welfare  of  Canadian  for- 
ests. 

It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  areas  of 
foi-est  in  Eastern  Canada  which  are  reasonably  access- 
ible to  existing  means  of  transportation  have,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  been  culled  over,  or  logged  out. 
(luring  the  period  since  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
country..  The  original  stand  has  thus,  by  cutting, 
and  by  fire,  been  reduced  to  a  very  material  extent. 
Probably  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  balsam  in 
Quebec  and  one-third  of  the  balsam  in  New  Brunswick 
\\Hye  been  destroyed  by  the  budworm  during  the  past 
ten  years. 

A  growth  rate  of  4  per  cent  is  assumed  in  the  argu- 
ment submitted  to  the  Committee  at  Washington.  Re- 
ference is  there  made  to  "the  generally  accepted  es- 
timate of  an  annual  growth  of  4  per  cent  of  a  scien- 
tifically lumbered  forest."  It  may  be  sufficient  at  this 
point  simply  to  remark  that,  viewing  the  situation  as 
a  whole,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  scientifically  lum 
bered  forest  of  any  material  extent  anywhere  in  East- 
ern Canada,  as  there  has  aso  been  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  the  Eastern  States.  What  might  be  the  rate  of 
growth  on  a  large  area  of  pulpwood  lauds  under  in- 
tensive scientific  forestry  practice  has  yet  to  be  de- 
monstrated. The  practice  of  forestry  is,  as  has  been 
stated,  still  in  its  veriest  infancy  on  Crowu  lands  in 
Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  and  is  non-existent  in 
Ontario.  Reliance  is  placed  for  the  most  part  upon 
diameter-limit  regidation,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
shown  to  be  ineffective  in  maintainina'  the  productive 
capacity  of  mixed  forests,  particularly  where  only  the 
valuable  conifers  are  logged,  leaving  the  less  valuable 
hardwoods  to  take  the  ground  in  constantlv  increasing 
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prdportidii.  Most  (certainly,  there  is  no  basis  for  the 
assumption  of  an  average  {irowtli  rate  of  foiir  per 
cent  tiiroufihoiit  the  entire  Crown  land  area  of  Que- 
bec, Ontario  and  New  Brunswick. 

With  refjard  to  the  diameter  limit  system  of  re}i- 
iilation,  Prof.  li.  II.  Chapman,  of  the  Yah'  Forest 
School,  writing  in  the  American  Lumberman  for  July 
10,  inOf),  said:— 

"In  rtecidiiiK  on  the  amount  and  kind  of  timber  to  leave 
stiindinK,  the  owner  may  have  in  mind  only  the  second  crop. 
In  this  case  he  will  remove  all  his  old  timber  and  large  sizes. 
IcavinK  only  the  smaller  diameters,  and  pvight  attempt  the 
operation  on  the  basis  of  a  diameter  limit  high  enough  to  se- 
cure a  reserve  of  the  size  desired.  But  there  are  decided  ob- 
jections to  this  method,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  second 
crop.  A  diameter  limit  ignores  the  two  main  factors  which 
will  give  value  to  the  second  crop — soundness  and  ability  to 
grow,  a  also  ignores  the  matter  of  distribution  or  spacing  of 
the  trees  left,  upon  which  growth  in  the  next  period  largely 
depends,  and  it  tends  to  leave  large  blank  areas  which  will 
not  .-seed  up,  so  that  the  seedling  crop  is  not  fully  secured. 
The  results  of  cutting  to  a  diameter  limit  must  therefore  be 
very  disappointing  and  the  value  secured  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  must  fall  far  below  the  results  which  might  be  secured 
on  the  same  area.  leaving  the  same  amount  of  timber  stand- 
ing, providing  an  intelligent  system  of  selection  is  used 
in   the   first   cutting." 

Along  the  same  line,  the  followingr  is  (pioted  from 
an  address  entitled  "LoiJgin};;  to  a  Fixed  Diameter 
Limit  in  the  Adirondack  Forests,"  by  Dr.  II  P.  Baker, 
then  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
aiid  now  Secretary  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association : — 

"The  theory  on  which  the  idea  of  cutting  of  a  rigid  diameter 
limit  is  based  as  ordinarily  advanced  is  that  there  are  in 
every  forest  a  lot  of  half-grown  trees  which  in  a  short  time 
will  produce  merchantable  timber.  Those  of  you  who  are 
familiar  with  the  Adirondacks  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  in 
our  virgin  forests  there  are  many  trees  below  the  usual  dia- 
meter limit  which  may  be  very  old  and  which  if  left  ex- 
posed to  wind  and  light  might  not  stand  windfall  or  live,  to 
say  nothing  of  growing  in  diameter,  through  the  period  until 
the  next  cutting.  Again,  there  are  many  trees  just  above 
the  fixed  diameter  limit  which,-  may  be  growing  rapidly  and 
which,  if  left  until  the  next  cutting,  would  put  on  a  very  large 
amount  of  timber  and  be  much  more  valuable  than  at  the  time 
of  cutting. 

"Growth  conditions  in  a  virgin  forest  are  always  unsatis- 
minds  the  fact  that  the  fixed  or  rigid  diameter  limit 
The  struggle  for  space  and  light  is  often  tremendous  with  the 
resultant  retarding  of  growth  or  resultant  occupation  of  the 
soil  by  wrong  species.  Prof.  Edwin  !•".  McCarthy  of  the  N.Y. 
State  College  of  Forestry,  while  Acting  Director  of  the  State 
Hanger  School  at  Wanakena.  made  several  hundred  complete 
stem  analyses  on  the  I'roulx  Cuttings  near  Cranberr.v  Lake, 
ill  1914.  These  analyses  showed  that  the  average  spruce  trees 
of  that  section  of  the  Adirondacks  require  100  years  to  reach 
five  inches  in  diameter,  breast-high,  while  the  same  trees  are 
about  200  years  old  at  maturity.  That  is.  in  the  virgin  forest 
the  struggle  through  which  the  under-growth  goes  is  too  in- 
tense and  it  takes  too  long  a  time  for  the  spruce  to  reach  a 
minimum  size  and  instead  of  it  taking  200  years  for  the 
Adirondack  spruce  to  reach  maturity  it  should,  on  a  proper 
carrying  out  of  the  selection  system,  be  brought  to  maturity 
in  from  80  to  120  years,  depending  upon  soil  and   situation. 

"This  brief  statement  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  fixed  diameter  limit  I  hope  has  left  clearly  in  your 
factory.  That  is,  a  virgin  forest,  is  not  a  profitable  forest 
has  proven  itself  to  be  out  of  place  in  forest  practice  in  this 
country.  Necessarily,  as  long  as  the  selection  system  is  used 
there  must  be  a  selecting  of  the  trees  to  be  taken  from  the 
forest  at  the  end  of  each  cutting  period,  but  progress  in  for- 
estry is  meaning  the  application  of  a  trained  as  well  as  a 
common  sense  elastic  diameter  limit.  (Guess-work  in  a  sense 
is  chief  disadvantage  of  fixed  diameter  limit).  There  is  every- 
where a  turning  away  from  the  rule  of  thumb  methods  in 
forestry  to  a  greater  use  of  the  personal  judgment  of  trained 
men  and  it  is  resulting  in  a  very  satisfactory  working  out  of 
the  selection  system,   where  that   is   used. 


"In  marking  to-day  the  individual  tree  Is  considered  in  all 
its  relations.  It  is  quite  essential  that  we  maintain  a  balance 
between  the  amount  cut  and  that  left  in  the  forest.  This  bal- 
ance need  not  be  maintained  over  small  areas  but  should  be 
considered  carefully  over  considerable  areas.  That  is,  in 
the  taking  out  of  injured,  suppressed,  or  stunted  trees  below 
a  theoretical  limit,  the  ranger  or  forester  should  leave  enough 
of  the  firm  and  thrifty  trees  above  the  limit  to  counter-bal- 
ance those  trees  which  he  removed  and  which  were  below  the 
limit,  and  to  do  this  |)roperly  he  must  use  judgment  resulting 
from   both   training  and  experience   in   marking  the  trees." 

These  quotations  are  given  simply  to  show  that  ad- 
herence to  a  rigid  system  of  diameter  limit  regulation, 
such  as  is  for  the  most  part  in  effect  on  Crown  lands 
in  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick,  does  nrtt  by  any  ineaLis 
constitute  really  advanced  forestry  practice.  This  is 
no  reflection  upon  the  jirovinces  of  Eastern  Canada, 
of  Avhich  Quebec  is  the  most  advanced,  followed  by 
New  BiMinswick.  Ontario  will  no  doubt  make  a  begin- 
ning in  the  near  future.  Economic  conditions  restrict 
the  rate  at  which  the  practice  of  forestry  metiiods 
may  be  made  effective,  iiesides  which  it  takes  time 
to  secure  and  develo]i  an  adequate  staff  of  competent 
foresters  and  to  build  up,  by  patient  research  in  the 
forest,  a  body  of  scientific  knowledge  ui)on  whi<-h  can 
be  based  a  set  of  regulations  f(U'  each  type  or  con- 
dition of  forest,  and  which  shall  at  the  same  time  be 
correct  from  the  scientific  viewpoint  and  practicable 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  operator.  At  the  present 
time,  merely  a  start  has  l)een  made  in  gathering  such 
specific  knowledge,  through  research  by  the  provincial 
Forest  Services  of  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  On- 
tario, the  Dominion  Foi-estry  Branch,  the  Laurentide 
Company,  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paj)er  Company,  the 
Bathurst  Lumi)er  Comiiany,  the  Abitibi  Power  at.id 
Paper  Company,  and  the  Commission  of  Consei'xation 
of  Canada.  The  latter  organization  is  co-operating 
in  this  work  with  the  Forest  Service  of  New  Brunswick 
and  with  the  several  commercial  com])anies  mentioned. 
Great  emphasis  is  laid  in  the  argument  made  at 
Washington,  upon  the  statement  by  Premier  (iouin  of 
Quebec  that  with  proper  management  there  might  be 
cut  from  licensed  Crown  lands  in  Queliec  four  times 
or  even  five  times  more  than  the  one  itillion  feet  per 
year  now  being  cut  from  such  lands.  The  way  in  which 
this  statement  is  used  constitutes  perhaps  the  most 
vital  flaw  in  the  whole  line  of  argumtut  advanced. 
An  official  statement  issued  by  the  Provincial  (lovern- 
ment  at  Quebec  plai-es  the  total  cut  from  licensed  Crown 
lands  at  apjiroximately  one  billion  feet  board  measure, 
roughly  e(|uivalent  to  two  million  cords.  This,  how- 
ever, covers  all  species  of  timber,  including  spruce, 
balsam,  jack  pine,  hemlock,  white  june,  red  pii.ie,  bircii. 
and  poplar  and  other  hardwoods,  whether  cut  for  lum- 
ber, pulpwood,  railway  ties,  square  timber,  poles  or 
firewood  or  for  other  purposes.  That  this  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  statement  fif  the  Premier  is  shown 
b\  tlie  following  extract  from  his  address,  delivered  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
A.s;Koeiation,  reported  at  page  I'm  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  JIagazli.ie  for  January  12,  1920 : 

"We  now  cut  about  one  billion  feet  of  timber  from  our  forty- 
five  million  acres  of  leased  land,  and  I  might  tell  you  that 
with  proper  management  we  might  cut  four  times  or  even 
five  times  more  than  this  quantity  without  endangering  the 
future  of  our  supply.  This,  gentlemen,  is  from  the  lands 
under  license.  This  does  not  include  in  any  way  the  seven- 
ty-five million  acres  of  land  which  is  still  free  and  belongs  to 
the  Crown." 

The  interests  presenting  their  case  at  Washington 
immediately  assumed,  however,  that  this  entire  amount 
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is  fif  pulpwood  species,  ami  the  quest i(iu  might  be  asked 
as  to  mIkMIu'i-  the  same  vital  t'allaey  extends  also  to 
their  assumption  as  to  the  total  contents  of  the  stand, 
averaging  five  i-ords  per  acre  over  the  eintire  Crowzi 
land  area  of  the  province.  To  have  any  bearing  upon 
the  present  discussion,  the  estimate  must  obviousl.v 
be  limited  to  pulpwood  species,  and,  more  particularly, 
to  those  species  which  are  actually  being  utilized  on 
a  large  scale  in  tlie  nmnufaeture  of  newsprint.  This 
jioint  is  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

It  should  be  t.ioted,  further,  that  Premier  Gouin's 
statement  obviously  refers  to  a  possible  condition  in 
the  more  or  less  distant  future,  rather  than  to  the 
present  situation  or  even  the  immediate  future.  He 
also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  utilizing  the  hard- 
woods, which  is  now  generally  regarded  as  economic- 
ally impracticable  on  the  more  remote  limits.  Until 
the  hardwoods  in  the  mixed  forests  can  be  removed 
aud  utilized,  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  pulpwood 
species  can  not  approach  the  ideal  suggested,  quite 
aside  from  the  lack  of  cutting  regulations  based  upon 
the  local  conditions  on  each  area  and  the  lack 
of  an  adequate  force  of  foresters  to  enforce  such  re- 
gulations were  they  in  existence.  Further,  it  takes  a 
long  period  of  time,  even  under  the  best  management, 
for  a  depleted  forest  to  be  restored  to  a  satisfactorily 
jn-oductive  eonditimi.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
figures  of  possible  growth  quoted  from  Premier  Gouin's 
address  refer  to  a  possible  future  ideal  which  may  ul- 
timately be  attained,  but  which  have  no  actual  bearing, 
or  only  a  partial  one,  upot.i  the  situation  as  it  now 
exists. 

Pulpwood  in  Quebec. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  estimates  put  forth  as  to 
the   amounts   of   pulpwood   timber  in   Quebec. 

The  point  which  should  be  considered  in  this  dis- 
cussion is  not  how  much  total  wood  volume  there 
may  be  on  the  average  acre,  which  is  presumably  the 
basis  of  the  argument  made  before  the  Washington 
committee,  but  how  much  there  is  of  the  species  which 
are  suitable  for  tlie  manufacture  of  newsprint.  Speak- 
ing practically,  tliis  means  spruce  and  balsam.  While 
there  are  large  quantities  of  jack  pine  and  poplar, 
neither  of  these  is  a  newsprint  species,  under  existing 
methods  of  manufacture.  Jack  pine  is  used  primarily 
in  the  manufacture  of  wrapping  paper,  and  poplar  in 
the  manufacture  of  book  papers. 

Any  reasonable  discussion  of  the  situation  should 
also  be  restricted  to  timber  which  is  actually  accessible 
to  existing  means  of  transportation.  It  is  undoubted- 
ly true  that  there  are  large  amounts  of  timber  suit- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  existing  transportation.  This  is  particular- 
ly tlie  case  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

The  Provincial  Forester  of  Quebec,  Mr.  G.  0.  Piche, 
estimates  that  there  are  in  the  entire  province  360  mil- 


lion cords  of  pulpwood,  including  spruce,  balsam,  pop- 
lar aud  .jack  pine, to  four  inches  in  diameter.  This  is 
based  upon  an  area  of  45  million  acres  of  licensed 
( 'rown  llands  at  4  cords  per  acre,  totalling  180  million 
cords;  75  million  acres  of  unlicensed  Crown  lands  at 
■2  cords  per  acre,  totalling  150  million  cords;  and  6 
mdhon  acres  privately-owned  lands  at  5  cords  per  acre, 
totalling  30  million  cords.  These  figures  must,  how- 
ever, be  reduced  in  order  to  determine  the  amounts  of 
spruce  and  balsam.  On  lic*?nsed  Growm  lands,  80 
per  cent  may,  according  to  Mr.  Piche,  be  a.ssumed  to 
be  of  these  species,  50  per  cent  on  the  unlicensed  Crown 
lands,  and  100  per  cent  on  privatel.v-owned  lands.  This 
would  give  an  estimate  for  spruce  and  balsam  on  li- 
censed_lands  of  say  145  million  cords,  on  unlicensed 
lands  75  million  cords,  and  on  privately-owned  lauds 
30  million  cords,  making  a  grand  total'of  250  million 
cords  of  spruce  and  balsam  for  the  entire  province. 
These  are,  of  course,  rough  estimates,  based  upon  in- 
complete data,  but  they  are  based  upon  the  best  infor- 
mation available,  and  there  can  be  no  possible  question 
that  they  have  a  far  better  basis  of  fact  than  the  fig- 
ures given  out  in  Washington,  which  indicate  a  total 
stand  of  608,000.000  cords. 

Not  all  of  this  timber  is,  however,  accessible  to  ex- 
isting means  of  transportation-  Making  a  reasonable 
deduction  for  timber  commercially  inaccessible,  we 
would  have  140  million  cords  of  spruce  and  balsam  for 
licensed  Crown  lands,  45  million  cords  for  unlicensed 
Crown  lands,  and  30  million  cords  for  privately-owned 
lands,  leaving  a  total  of  215  million  cords  of  commer- 
cially accessible  spruce  and  balsam  to  4  inches  dia- 
meter. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  consider  these  estimates  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  number  of  years  supply  avail- 
able, a  further  deduction  must  be  made.  In  the  first 
place,  the  province  imposes  a  diameter  limit  of  7 
inches  upon  balsam  and  swamp  spruce  and  12  inches 
upon  all  other  spruce.  Consequently,  there  is  a  very 
con.siderable  amount  of  this  timber,  comprising  the 
capital  or  growing  stock^_  which  is  not  allowed  to  be 
but  because  of  this  restriction.  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  always  a  shrinkage  between  the  woods  and  the 
mill,  due  to  unneces.sary  waste  in  logging,  merchant- 
able material  left  uncut  which  will  be  lost  because  of 
insects,  decay  or  wind-fall  before  the  next  cut,  logs 
stranded  along  the  shores  of  lakes  and  streams,  and 
logs  lost  by  sinkage  during  the  drive.  To  get  at  the 
amount  of  timber  which  may  actually  be  available  at 
the  mill,  it  may  conservatively  be  estimated  that  a 
deduction  of  at  least  one-third  must  be  made,  due  to 
these   several   items   of  shrinkage. 

If  such  a  deduction  be  made,  we  would  have  of 
really  available  spruce  and  balsam,  approximately  100 
million  cords  on  licensed  Crown  lands,  30  million  cords 


Spruce,  balsam,  poplar  and  jack  pine  to  4  inches 
diameter 

Spruce  and  balsam  only,  to  4  inches  diameter   . . 

( 'ommercially  accessible  spruce  and  balsam  to 
4  inches  diameter 

Heally  available  spruce  and  balsam,  after  de- 
ducting what  cannot  be  cut  under  provincial 
regulations  and  for  waste  .and  loss  in  logging 
and   driving.   ;ind   for  defective   balsam    .  .    .  . 


Licensed 
Crown  Lands 

Unlicensed 
Crown  Lands 

Privately 
Owned  Lands 

Totals 

Cords 

Cords 

(^ords 

Cords 

180.OUO.000 
145.000,000 

I'lU.OOO.OOU 
7. '■1.000,000 

.10,000,000 
30,000,000 

360,000.000 
250,000,000 

140.000.000 

45,(100,000 

30.000.000 

215,000,000 

lOO.OOO.UOO 

30,000,000 

25,000,000 

155,000,000 
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oil    uiilii'eiiscd   Crown    laiuls   ;iihI    -'>    uiillion    curd-;   on 
|)rivatcly-o\viK'(l  lands,  or  :i  lotiil  ><(  !■')'>  mdlioii  cords. 

Aeeordiii};  to  the  Doiiiinioii  Bureau  ol'  Statistics, 
the  1918  cut  of  si)ruce  and  halsam  in  Quebee  for  pulp- 
wood  and  lumber,  was  nearly  three  inillion  cords.  Of 
this  amount,  885,772  cords  was  exported  to  the  United 
States  and  may  be  credited  to  lands  in  private  owner- 
ship. Also,  a  considerable  volume  of  the  wood  from 
])rivately-owned  lands  was  manufactured  in  Canada. 

Taking  the  situation  as  a  whole,  with  Ifw  million 
cords  of  actually  available  spruce  and  balsam,  on  the 
basis  of  delivery  at  the  mill,  and  cut  in  1918  of  around 
3  million  cords,  we  would  have,  at  the  present  time, 
the  equivalent  of  o'i  years  supply. 

Beyond  this  52  years  supply  of  available  pulpwood, 
at  the  1918  rate  of  cuttiufr,  dependence  must  necessar- 
ily be  placed  upon  annual  growth  for  the  continuance 
of  operations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rate  of  cutting: 
is  increasing:  steadily,  due  to  new  developments  and 
the  extension  of  existing  plants.  In  addition  to  the 
accelerated  rate  of  cutting:,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  some  fires  will  inevitably  occur  and  that  there 
will  be  serious  losses  from  insects  and  decay.  Balsam 
is  particularly  susceptible  to  attacks  by  the  budworm 
and  to  injury  by  butt-rot  and  heart-rot.  It  is  estimated 
for  example,  that  around  25  per  cent  of  the  balsam  in 
Quebec  has  been  destroyed  by  the  budworra  in  recent 
years,  as  already  stated.  . 

The  extension  of  existing  means  of  transportation 
may  of  course  be  expected  to  open  up  new  sources  of 
supply,  to  a  certain  extent.  There  is.  however,  a  dis- 
tinct "limit  beyond  which  this  will  not  be  commercial- 
ly feasible. 

Considering  first  the  45  million  acr?s  of  licensed 
Crown  timber  lands,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
of  this  area,  not  less  than  one-third  will  consist  of 
water  surface  and  of  land  ai-eas  rendered  barren  and 
unproductive  by  reason  of  repeated  fires.  This  would 
leave  80  million  acres  of  potentially  productive  land. 
If  we  assume  an  average  annual  rate  of  growth  of  one- 
tenth  cord  per  acre,  we  would  +iave  a  total  annual 
production  of  8  million  cords  for  lic-ensed  lands.  This 
necessarilv  assumes  the  existence  of  efficient  fire  pro- 
tection wiiich,  of  course,  is  for  the  most  part  already 
in  existence  with  reference  to  licensed  Crown  lands 
This  rate  of  growth  can  undoubtedly  be  increased 
when  it  is  found  possible  to  utilize  the  hardwoods 
which  occur  in  mixture  with  the  conifers,  over  large 
areas  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  hardwoods  at 
the  present  are.  for  the  most  part,  left  uncut  at  the 
time  of  operation,  and,  by  their  shade  and  competition 
for  soil  moisture,  greatly  retard  the  growth  of  the 
young  conifers  beneath  them.  Further,  the  rate  of 
growth  can  unquestionably  be  increased  by  the  adop- 
tion of  scientific  methods  regulating  the  cut.  The 
diameter  limit  method  of  regulation,  while  incom- 
parablv  better  than  no  regulation  at  all,  is  still  only 
a  make  shift  and  does  not  by  any  means  take  the  place 
of  the  practice  of  real  forestry,  as  already  discu.ssed. 

There  are  reported  to  he  75  million  acres  of  un- 
licensed Crown  lands.  A  very  considerable  part  of 
this  arPa  is  bevond  th?  reach  of  any  existing  mean.s 
of  transportation,  and  must  necessarily  be  left  out  of 
anv  present  consideration  of  the  pulpwood  situation. 
o{  the  remaining  area  of  say  30  million  acres  which 
which  iiiav  possiblv  be  considered  to  be  accessible  to 
existin.-  transportation,  not  less  than  one-third  must  be 
deducted  for  water  surface  and  areas  rendered  barren 


li\  ii'|(Ciil(l  fires.  If  may,  lliercfore.  reasonably  be  as- 
sumed, that  we  will  have  20  million  acres  of  unlicensed 
Crown  lands  which  are  within  reach  of  transporta- 
tion and  which  are  in  potentially  productive  condition. 
In  the  mature  forest,  which  has  not  been  cut  over,  tli>' 
annual  growth  is  balanced  by  decay,  .so  that  no  ma- 
terial increase  volume  takes  place.  If.  however,  the 
area  is  intelligently  cut  over,  and  fires  are  kept  out. 
there  should  be  a  material  annual  increase  in  jhe 
volume.  Owing  to  the  more  northerly  locatifui  of  these 
lands,  the  rate  of  growth  will  be  slower  than  on  tJie 
licensed  Crown  lands.  We  may.  therefore,  assume 
roughly  an  average  volume  growth  of  one-twentieth 
cord  per  acre  per  year  of  available  wood  from  un- 
licensed Crown  lands.  It  must  be  repeated  that  this 
will  become  a  net  growth  only  under  intelligent  opera- 
tion, coupled  with  effective  fire  protection. 

There  are  six  million  acres  of  privately-owned  lands. 
These  are  in  the  southern  |)ortioii  of  the  province 
wluM'e  conditions  for  growth  are  most  favorable.  Tf 
we  deduct  one  million  acres  for  water  surface  and  bar- 
rens, we  have  5  million  acres  of  possibly  productive 
lands  left,  .\ssuming  a  growth  rate  of  one-fifth  cord 
per  acre  pev  year,  we  have  a  possible  net  increase  of 
one  million  cords  ]wr  year. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  rate  of 
growth,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  United  States  Nation- 
al Conservation  Comiiiission  report,  issued  in  1909.  es- 
timated that  the  yearly  growth  of  woods  in  that  coun- 
try did  not  average  more  than  12  cubic  feet  or  a  little 
over  one-seventh  cord  i)er  acr.-.  This  report  stated 
also  that  one-fourth  of  the  standing  timber  is  lost  in 
logging,  and  that  from  each  1.000  feet  of  timb?r.  which 
stood  in  the  forest,  an  average  of  only  320  feet  is  used. 
This  percentage  of  loss  is.  of  course,  very  materially 
decreased  in  the  case  of  pulpwood.  although  it  would 
still  apply  to  lumber  production  in  Canada,  the  same 
as  in  the  Ignited  States. 

In  British  Columbia  it  has  been  estimated  that 
growth  is  taking  place  at  the  rate  of  100  board  feet 
l)er  acre  pev  year,  or  apjiroximately  one-fifth  cord,  as- 
suming 500  board  feet  as  equivalent  to  one  cord. 

While  the  studies  which  are  underway  by  the  Com- 
mi.ssioii  of  Conservation  of  Canada  have  not  yet  pro- 
gressed enough  to  justify  a  final  conclusion  as  to  rate 
at  which  growth  is  taking  place,  it  may  at  least  he 
said  that  these  investigations  would,  by  no  means, 
justify  the  assumption  of  a  rate  of  growth  more  rapid 
than  one-tenth  cord  per  acre  per  year  over  the  very 
large  areas  of  licensed  Crown  lands.  While  there  is, 
therefore,  no  adequate  basis  for  the  assumption  made. 
it  may  at  least  be  said  that  no  one  else  has  sufficient 
data  to  prove  that  the  estimated  rate  of  growth  is  too 
low.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  volume  pro- 
duction is  for  spruce  and  balsam  only,  the  hardwoods 
not  being  taken  into  consideration,  since  they  are  not 
liulpwood  species  from  the  viewpoint  of  newsprint  pro- 
duction. 

Tt  must  be  remembered  further  that  our  forests  are 
by  no  means  in  the  most  favorable  condition  to  make 
a  sustained  growth  after  cutting,  quite  aside  from  the 
presence  of  over-shadowing  hardwoods  over  very  con- 
siderable areas  of  our  pulpwood  lands.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that,  as  the  studies  of  the  Commission  of 
Conservation  have  shown,  there  is  not  a  proportionate 
representation  of  the  lower  diameter  class  of  trees, 
below  merchantable  size.  Because  of  the  sujipression 
bv  the  over-topping  conifers  and  hardwoods,  so  large 
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a  number  of  the  seedlings  and  jiole-sizinl  trees  have 
been  killed  out  that,  after  logging,  not  enough  of  the 
next-smaller  trees  are  left  to  take  the  plaees  of  the  ones 
cut.  As  a  I'esult,  a  long  period  of  careful  handling  will 
be  necessary  to  restore  the  forest  to  a  normal  produc- 
tive capacity.  During  the  interval,  the  rate  of  volume 
priidui'tinii   must   iifcessarily  be  cmnparatively  low. 

On  tbr3  basis  of  the  foregoing  discussion  it  might  be 
possible,  under  proper  management  and  production,  to 
realize  an  annual  growth  of  3  million  cords  on  licensed 
Crown  lands,  one  million  cords  on  unlicensed  Crown 
lands,  making  a  total  of  5  million  cords  p?r  year  of 
accessible  and  available  spruce  and  balsam  in  the  en- 
tire province  of  Quebec. 

\'iilunie  lii-Dwtli  is  often  calculated  frnin  the  view- 
point percentage  of  the  existing  stand  or  capital  stock, 
l-'roiii  this  viewi)oint,  there  is  no  known  basis  for  as- 
suming an  average  volume  production  throughou. 
Quebec  at  a  greater  annual  rate  than  around  two  per 
cent.  If  we  apply  this  percentage  to  the  215  million 
cords  of  conim?reially  accessible  spruce  and  balsam, 
as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  table  and  discussion,  we 
would  have  an  annual  production  of  4.3  million  cords 
of  spruce  and  balsam.  To  secure  an  annual  production 
of  5  million  cords  on  lands  accessible  to  existing  means 
of  transportation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume 
growth  at  the  average  rate  ()f  2  1-3  per  cent.  Neither 
the  studies  of  the  Commission  of  Conservation  nor  any 
other  known  data  would  justify  th?  assumption  of  a 
iiiglier  rate  than  this,  over  the  very  large  area  in- 
volved. An  average  rate  of  growth  of  2  1-2  per  cent  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  likely  to  be  over  the  mark 
than  under  it.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  from  this 
viewpoint  the  probable  annual  growth  checks  closely 
with  the  calculations  above  made  on  the  basis  of  aver- 
age volume  production  per  acre  per  year. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  or  too  many  times  empha- 
sized that  this  volume  production  does  not.  in  the  ma- 
ture virgin  forest,  become  actual  net  production  until 
the  harvesting  of  the  crop  through  the  i-emoval  of  the 
larger  trees  by  logging,  and  unless  such  logging  is  car- 
I'ied  on  with  some  regard  to  leaving  the  area  in  a  con- 
dition to  jn'oduce  something  of  value. 

The  object  of  this  extended  discussinn  is  to  slio^v 
that  the  extremel.v  optimistic  assumptions  of  the  ai'- 
gument  made  in  Washington  are  not  within  the  bouniK 
of  reason,  and  that  any  such  wholesale  increase  in  the 
rate  of  cutting  as  is  advocated  could  only  i-esult  in  dis- 
aster to  the  province  and  to  many  of  the  industries  an  I 
cciHimniiil  ics  dependent    upon   the    forest. 

The  pi-iiponeiits  (if  the  Underwood  resolution  stat:'(l 
in  their  arLTiiment  at  Washington  that,  "The  owners 
of  the  Canadian  paper  mills  can  have  no  grouiul  for 
c(nnpiaint  if  the  commission  provided  b.v  the  Under- 
wood resolution  succeeds  in  its  labors,  for  they  have 
already  secured  boundless  limits  of  woodlands  which 
|n-ovide  not  only  for  the  indefinite  sujjply  of  their 
mills  at  pi'esent  <'apacity.  but  foi'  as  great  an  expan- 
sidii  as  can  be  ex|),'efe(l  in  the  next  generation." 

Wliili-  this  may  lie  true  with  regard  to  some  con- 
cerns, it  is  bv  no  means  true  of  all  in  either  Qneli:'c 
or  Ontario  and  still  less  true  in  New  Brunswick.  .\l 
ready,  mills  in  New  IJrunsM'ick  and  Ontario  are  ship- 
ping spruce  and  balsam  timber  from  Quebec  fur  manu- 
facture in  those  jiroviiu'Cs,  and  some  eoiu'cnis  in  Xcw 
Brunswick  arc  lakin'j-  up  additidinil  limits  in  l^n 'lice 
with  a  view  til  niaiiiil'act  lire  in  .New  I '.I'unswii-k.  Other 
companies  will  niu)uestional)lly  be  comiielled  \<i  secnr' 
additional   limits  on   lands  iniw  unlicensed,   as  w  11   as 


to  inirchase  licensed  lands  from  i)reseut  holders,  if 
their  mills  are  to  have  adequate  siipplies  of  raw  ma- 
terial. All  the  provinces  can  unquestionably  utilize 
their  remaining  raw  material  for  home  manufacture, 
and  need  do  so  in  the  legitimate  interest  of  their  future 
development. 

(To   be  Continued   with   reference   to   Ontario   and 
Nova  Scotia). 


TECHNICAL  QUESTIONS. 

Question :  For  making  rose,  geranium,  or  coral-col- 
ored papers  I  use  rhodamine ;  my  customers  complain 
that  the  paper  bleeds.  I  have  unsuccessfully  tried  the 
use  of  several  mordants.  Could  somebody  help  me 
out? 

Ans. :  The  last  press  before  the  dryei-s  should  exert 
no  pressure.  This  can  be  done  if  you  have  three  pairs 
of  presses  between  the  felt  presses  and  the  dryers.  The 
first  two  dryers,  the  upper  and  the  lower  one,  should 
not  be  too  hot.  Colored  paper  should  never  be  heated 
suddenl.v  to  a  high  temperature  when  it  reaches  the 
dryers. — Trans,  by  A.P.-C. 


BOLSHEVISATION  OF  PAPER  MILLS  IN  SPAIN. 

The  Spiiniai'ds,  as  we  know,  are  proverbially  grave, 
and  it  may  be  that  this  national  characteristic  has 
accentuated  the  more  ominous  features  of  the  present 
labor  conditi(.tis  in  Spain.  That  the  paper  industry  is 
threatened  with  an  eruption  of  Bolshevism  appears  on 
the  face  of  a  series  of  articles  in  ERGOS,  published 
at  Valencia,  and,  rather  oddly  as  it  seems  to  us,  de- 
voted chiefly  to  social  and  ec6iu)mic  ([uestions.  Any 
reader  who  looks  in  this  publication  for  technical  and 
manufacturing  information,  will  have  a  most  inadequate 
notion  of  this  aspect  of  Spanish  industry,  for  of  the  art 
and  management  of  paper  making  there  is  not  a  word. 
We  are  well  assured  from  this  journal  that  the  mills 
nuist  be  Bolshevized,  if  not  actually,  at  least  they  must 
be  simmering.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things 
is  apparently  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  Spaniards  as  it 
would  be  to  us,  for  it  seems  that  it  is  simply  the  de- 
vice of  pnttitag  the  workers  and  employers  under  the 
waterfall  of  criticism  (eatarata  verbalista),  that  is  to 
say,  of  angry  cataracts  of  words.  As  ERGOS  says 
(February  1)  "In  congress  the  debate  on  the  social 
lirablem  in  Spain  continues,  and  particularly  in  Bar- 
i:elona.  Already  a  source  of  orators  of  the  most  var- 
ied accomplishments  have  spoken.  Among  them  Sen- 
or  Lerroux  and  Senor  Alvarez  have  made  speeches 
which  were  surpassingly  eloquent.  Nevertheless  r.io 
one  has  uttered  a  single  concrete  idea.  It  would  be 
useless  to  search  for  it  in  the  ocean  of  oratory.  The 
verbal  cataract  which  has  been  precipitated  on  the  un- 
pleasant social  reality  in  Spain  has  swejit  up  nothing 
more  than  vague  conceptions,  the  usual  topics,  and 
CO mmci.i place  Utopias". 

This  is  an  age  of  panaceas,  and  Socialism  has  been 
>~uggeste(l  as  a  cure.  It  has  succeeded,  for  as  our 
esteemed  confrere  says:  "During  the  war  there  were 
manv  who  phophesied  the  downfall  of  Socialism,  be- 
cause it  did  not  prevent  the  conflict.  Since  the  war, 
in  view  of  the  multiplied  interventions  of  the  State 
ill  economic  life,  it  is  said  that  Socialism  will  have  an 
irresistiiile  triumph.  Which  of  these  judgments  is 
exact?"  The  answer  is  by  no  means  practical,  but 
the  fact  that  it  i.s  so  gravely  and  frequently  discussed 
ciinies  its  own  UKiral.  Fcir  us  it  seems  obvious  that 
the  true  remedy  for  these  ills  is  producti(ni  and  tech- 
nical study.  W^e  trust  that  our  contemporary  will 
feel  nil  miire  iif  these  ^•erllal  cataracts  than  their  si)ray. 
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U.S.  Papermakers    3    Per   Cent 
To  Blame. 

The  l*ul|'  iiiui  ra|'*'i'  .M;itra/.iiu'  ami  ('<>!.  W.  E.  Has- 
kell of  the  liitornatioiial  Paper  Co.  have  struck  up 
(piite  a  ...riespoiuleuce  of  late.  As  the 'subject  is  the 
consideration  of  the  best  means  for  perpetuating  the 
l.roductivencss  of  the  forest,  esiieeiall.v  in  tliis  corner 
.,f  the  continent,  ("ol.  Haskell's  letter  will  he  of  in- 
terest  to  our  readers. 

We  niifjht  add  that  the  editor  will  be  fj;lad  1o  have 
expressions  of  opinion   from  otliei-s  on   this  imporlant 

matter. 

May   111.   lillO. 

Kdit.ir.  ITLP  >!c  I'AI'P^R  MAGAZINE:' 

I  betj  to  thank  vou  fin-  the  si)ace  you  so  t?raeiously 
accorded  my  explataatioii  of  the  Purpose  of  the  Uii- 
<lerwood  Resolution  in  the  issue  of  your  valuable 
magazine  of  May  13th.  and  have  the  temerity  tn  ask 
for  a  few  Hues  in  support  of  the  "four  per  cent  in- 
crement", the  object  of  the  subtle  animadversions 
of  your  editorial  paragrai)h. 

.\t  the  outset.  1  must  admit  the  profli<;aey  of  my 
people  in  their  use  of  the  natural  resources  of  their 
<MUintry.  That  we  have  been  wasteful  of  nature's 
bounty  canot  he  gainsaid,  but  nevertheless,  I  must  main- 
tain that,  had  our  ancestors  possessed  in  any  degivH>. 
the  present-day  knowledge  of  forestry,  or.  had  they 
fore.seen  the  enormous  demand  in  the  future  for  all  for- 
est products,  a  spirit  of  conservation  would  have  ben.i 
engendered  and  the  "four  per  cent  increment"  would 
have  suiiplied  sufficient  annual  forest  growth  to  eipial 
all  annual  demands  upon  the  forests.  But  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  manufacturers  of  paper  de- 
serve less  blame  than  many  others  for  the  devastation 
of  the  woodlands.  Of  the  annual  cut  of  timber  in 
the  United  States  of  some  91  billion  feet  a  year,  the 
manufacture  of  newsprint  is  responsible  for  a  scant 
(Uie  per  cent  ai.id  the  entire  luilp  and  paiier  industry 
of  the  country  can  lie  charged  with  barely  three  per 
cent. 

As  to  the  "four  per  cent  increment".  1  desire  to 
((iinte  from  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission 
of  Conservation  of  Ottawa  and  from  Professor  C.  D. 
Howe  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry.  TTniversity  of  Tor- 
<mto.  in  his  mot.iograph  entitled  "Forest  Regeneration 
on  Certain  Cut-over  Pnlpwood  Lands  in  Quebec."  In 
this  brochure  on  page  ten,  he  states  as  his  conclusion 
from  exhaustive  studies  made  in  the  St.  Maurice  val- 
ley it  would  take  70  years  for  a  spruce  tree  4  inches 
in"  diameter,  to  attain  a  diameter  of  12  inches. 

TiCt  us  see  exactlv  what  this  means  in  growth  ihm- 
centage.  A  block  of  ".spruce.  T  long  and  4"  in  diameter, 
contains  150.8  ciAbie  inches.  A  block  of  spruce  1"  long 
and  12"  in  diameter,  contains  13o7.2  cubic^^  inches. 
Therefore  in  70  vears  a  foot  section  of  a  4"  spruce 
tree,  would  gain  1206.4  cubic  inches  in  attaining  a 
diameter  of  12  inches. 

This  is  an  increase,  in  the  lO  years,  ot  ^00  per  crt.it. 
,„•  an  annual  average  increase  of  11-3/7  per  cent  per 
•innum  And  in  considering  this  astoundmgly  large 
'percentage  of  annual  growth,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  is  simply  circumferei.itial  growth  and  takes 
no    account    whatsoever    of    altitudincnis    increment. 

It'  is  e(.mmonlv  known  that  in  a  forest  which  is  not 
lumbered  annual  growth  is  about  balanced  by  de.-ay 
of  matured  trees,  windfalls,  and  inroads  of  pests,  but 
we  are  considering  now  forests  scientifically  lum- 
bered   under    wise    and    scientific    regulations.      Such 


regulations  are  those  which  have  been  applied  by  the 
Department  of  liaiids  and  F(uests  of  Quebec,  and  in  a 
measure,  by  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines  of 
Ontario  and  New  Brunswick,  respectively.  Regarding 
forest  increment  in  Quebec,  that  very  able  executive, 
(lustave  C.  Piclie,  Ciiief  of  the  Forestry  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  states: 

"A  forest  where  operations  are  wisely  carried  on, 
shows  an  annual  increment  varying  from  2  to  ^t 
per  cent,  and  even  more  per  annum." 

At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  A.ssociation  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  in  Montreal 
last  .January.  Sir  Isomer  Gouin  in  his  very  aide  and 
illuminating  speech,  among  other  things  said: 

"We  now  cut  about  one  billion  feet  of  timber 
from  our  45  million  acres  of  leased  lands,  and  I  might 
tell  you,  that  with  jiroper  management,  we  might  cut 
four  times  or  even  five  times  more  than  this  quantity 
without  endangering  the  future  of  our  supply.  This, 
gentlemen,  is  from  the  lands  under  license.  This  does 
not  include  in  any  way  the  75  million  acres  of  land 
which  is  still  free  and  belongs  to  the  Cro^vn." 

Assuming  an  average  stand  of  5  cords  to  the  acre. 
;ui  estimated  annual  increment  of  four  per  cent  bears 
out  the  statement  of  the  Premier. 

It  is.  therefore,  clear  that  the  forest  capital  of  Que- 
bec can  yield  an  enormous  annual  retura  in  forest  pro- 
diK'ts  without  impairment.  |)rovi(Ied  the  forests  are 
liiiiibered  and  lumbered  wisely  under  the  careful  regu- 
lations of  the  Province.  Only  one  desirous  of  fooling 
himself,  or  others,  would  claim  that  forest  growth  was 
a   delusion. 

While  Uncle  Sam  must  (lerforce  cry  "peccavi"  to 
the  charge  of  former  wastefulness,  it  is  reassuritig  to 
know  that  a  nationwide  plan  is  now  in  course  of  adop- 
tion in  the  T'nited  States  looking  to  practical  forest  con- 
servation and  the  reforestation  of  cut-over  and  de- 
nuded lands.  It  was  left  to  the  Committee  on  Forest 
Conservation  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associ- 
atiot.i.  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  to 
formulate  a  ]ilan  that  has  met  with  universal  ai)pr(ival 
and  which  seems  to  harmonize  the  forest  engineers  of 
the  (lovernment.  the  ])rivatc  timberland  owners,  and 
all  of  the  different  manufacturers  and  users  of  forest 
l)roducts. 

Bai'ked  by  the  jiress  of  the  United  States  which  is 
•  awakening  the  consciousness  of  the  public  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  i)ublic  in  the  preservation  and  extension 
of  our  forests,  this  policy  holds  the  promise  eventually 
of  the  ideal  condition  of  a  safe  balance  of  annual  in- 
crement  and  antinal   consumption. 

Yours  verv  trulv. 
W.  E.  HASKELL. 
'  Vice  President. 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO.MPAXV 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  COAST  STEAMERS  TIED  UP 

\'ancouver.  .May  13. — Shipments  of  the  nui|nit  of 
th:'  pulp  mills  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  tied  up 
for  the  past  week  by  a  strike  of  the  deckhands  and 
firemen  of  coastwise  steamers.  As  the  majority  of  the 
mills  had  iilenty  of  supplies  on  hand,  there  was  not 
much  trouble  from  this  source,  but  if  the  strike  con- 
tinues thonghont  the  month,  it  is  liai)le  to  cause 
some  inconvenience.  One  steamer  went  North  last 
night  as  the  stewards  decided  to  stand  by.  It  is  hoj>ed 
the  trouble  miw  be  settled  in  a  few  days.    . 


Wav  27.  1920. 
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Compressed    Air   in    the    Pulp   and    Paper    Industry 

Part   4    (continued)    Pumping   with   Compressed    Air 


F.   A.    MeLEAX,   C'aiiadiau    lugersoll-Raud    d 
yiierhrooke,  Que. 


DISPLACEMENT   PUMPS 

G€neral  Description. — The  displaeemeut  pump  is 
probably  the  simplest  type  of  power-driven  pumping 
machinery  ever  piodueed.  i-imsisting  esseiitiall.v  of 
two  barrels,  or  eylinders,  whieh  are  filled  and  dis- 
charged alternately,  the  charge  in  each  cylinder  being 
dirc-etiy  displaced  bj-  the  admission  of  the  necessary 
volume  of  air  through  an  automatically  controlled 
valve.  The  prim-ipal  requirement  is  that  the  tanks  be 
suiimerged  from  ')  to  6  feet,  which  is  not  always  possi- 
ble to  arrange.  The  cylinders  are  filled  without  the 
use  of  any  power  and  are  discharged  with  a  mininunn 
of  loss  through  friction.  There  is  no  packing  or  other 
portion  of  the  pump  .subject  to  leakage  and  it  is  not 
affected  by  dirt,  grit,  or  semi-solids  in  the  water. 

Displacement  pumps  start  and  stop  automatically 
and  only  use  air  in  exact  proportion  to  the  volume  of 
water  discharged.  Due  to  their  extreme  simplicity 
they  require  practically  no  repairs  and  little  or  no  at- 
tention; many  pumps  in  fact  are  operated  for  weeks 
without  anyone  bothering  to  look  after  them.  They 
are  usually  built  in  sizes  having  capacities  of  up  to 
3,000  gallons  per  minute  and  the  height  to  which  they 
will  lift  water  is  limited  only  by  the  air  pressure  used. 
By  the  arrangements  of  several  pumps  in  series,  it  is 
entirely  feasible  to  raise  liquids  to  almost  any  height 
without  the  use  of  excessive  air  pressure. 

Application. — Up  to  the  present  the  displacement 
pump  has  been  more  widely  used  in  mine  work  than 
in  other  industries,  for  such  work  as  pumping  out  the 
water  which  often  gathers  in  sumps,  dips  and  entries, 
or  wherever  it  is  possible  to  submerge  the  pump  com- 
pletely. Where  total  submergence  has  been  possible 
it  has  proved  very  effective  for  discharging  automati- 
cally seapage  or  leakage  water  in  subways  and  tunnels 
and  in  the  basements  of  factories  and  industrial  plants, 
its  utter  indifference  to  dirt  and  grit  making  it  of 
peculiar  value  for  such  work. 

In  a  slightly  modified  form  the  displacement  pump 
has  been  applied  to  handling  and  elevating  pulp  stock 
uuirl.  paints,  acids,  alkalies  and  other  heavy  semi-fluids. 
Where  the  material  handled  is  of  a  very  corrosive 
nature  it  is  customary  to  locate  the  air  valve  so  that 
it  is  not  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  liquid 
or  exposed  to  any  vapoui-s  which  may  arise  from  it. 
For  transferring  pulp  from  one  tank  to  another  and  for 
sewage  ejection,  tlie  results  obtained  with  these  pumi)s 
have  been  very  promising  when  conditions  were  favor 
able. 

The  displacement  pump  when  used  alone  or  in  con- 
nection with  an  air  lift  will  often  solve  the  problem 
of  obtaining  a  small  water  supply.  The  pump  may  be 
submerged  in  a  river,  lake  or  small  pond,  or  in  a  reser- 
voir filled  with  water  from  artesian  wells  by  an  air 
lift.  In  this  case  one  compressor  of  the  proper  capacity 
will  supply  both  the  air  lift  and  the  displacement 
pump,  making  a  system  that  is  simple,  efficient,  and 
v-ry  economical  in  both  installation  and  attendance 
costs. 

THE  RETURN  AIR  PUMPING  SYSTEM 

To  overcome  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  or- 


dinary displacement  pumps  and  still  retain  the  large 
capacity,  simplicity  and  convenience  of  this  method 
of  pumping,  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Company  brought  out 
their  Return  Air  Pumping  System.  In  may  be  termed 
an  expansion  displacement  pump  and  its  principal  ad- 
vantage over  the  older  forms  of  displacement  pumps 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  potential  energy  of  expansion 
in  the  displacing  air  volume  is  perfectly  applied  in- 
stead of  being  Avasted. 

Essential  Requirements  of  the  System.— The  Re- 
turn Air  Pumping  System  is  a  complete  system  of 
pumping  in  which  the  air  after  doing  its  work  in  one 
tank  is  returned  to  the  compressor  to  do  some  work  in 
the  other  tank.  It  consists  of  a  closed  circuit  in  which 
by  a  regular  prearranged  cycle  of  operations  it  is  pos- 
sible to  compress,  expand  and  recompress  and  re-ex- 
pand one  volume  of  air  indefinitely,  each  cycle  of  com- 
pression and  expansion  corresponding  with  a  discharge 
of  the  liquid  in  one  of  the  pump  tanks. 

The  essential  requirements  of  the  system  are  an  air 
compressor  driven  by  steam,  electricity  oi-  any  other 
form  of  power,  as  may  be  most  convenient;  a  reversing 
switch  located  near  the  compressor;  two  air  pipe  lines 
leading  from  the  comi>ressor  through  the  switch  to  one 
of  the  pump  tanks;  also  two  pump  tanks,  whieh  are 
either  submerged  in  the  liquid  to  be  pumped  or  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  be  filled  by  .syphonic  action.     Provi- 


Sectional  Drawing  Illustrating  Operating  Principle  of 
The  Return  Air  System. 
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sioii  is  made  for  aiitoinatieally  replapinfi'  the  air  wliieli 
may  be  lost  in  each  cycle  action  by  ieakas;e  or  ab- 
soi-()tioM  ill  the  system  or  by  operation  of  tiie  switch. 

Operating  Principle. — The  principle  of  the  Return 
Air  System  is  very  simple;  comi)resserl  air  being  led  to 
a  tank  full  of  the  fluid  to  be  pumped;  forcing  it  out 
through  a  suitable  discharge  pipe,  through  which  its 
return  is  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  check  valve.  The 
air  which  has  displaced  the  fluid  from  the  tank  is  ex- 
panded back  through  the  air  line  and  switch,  compres- 
sor intake  valves,  compressor  cylinder  and  discharge 
valves,  until  equilibrium  is  retorted  throughout  the 
.system  which  then  contains  a  charge  of  air  at  a  cer- 
tain prcssur?  above  that  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
equalizing  operation  takes  but  a  short  time  during 
which  the  compressor  operates  at  no  load  as  the  pres- 
sure is  balanced  on  each  side  of  the  piston.  When 
equilibrium  has  been  attained  the  compres.sor  again 
takes  on  its  load,  compressing  the  air  in  the  second 
tank  and  drav-ing  air  through  its  intake  from  the  first 
tank  and  pipe  line  which  are  already  under  high  pres- 
sure. As  the  pressure  in  the  second  tank  is  increased' 
the  fluid  is  discharged,  and  as  pressure  in  the  first 
tank  is  decreased  the  fluid  enters. 

The  sequence  of  operations  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  refei-enee  to  the  lettered  diagram  in  one  of 
the  accompanying  illustrations;  A  and  B  are  twin 
displacement  tanks,  completely  submerged  in  the  liquid 
to  be  raised,  or,  where  this  is  not  possible,  filled  by 


A  Diagrammatic  Illustration  of  the  "Return- Air" 
System. 

syphonie  action.  A'and  B'  are  the  two  air  pipe  lines 
containing  the  discharge  cheek  valves  CI  and  C2  which 
prevent  the  return  of  the  liquid  ejected.  Check  valves 
CI'  and  C2'  prevent  the  discharge  of  the  liquid  through 
the  inlet.  E  is  the  discharge  pipe  common  to  both 
tanks.  The  automatic  switch  F  controls  the  pumping 
cycle.  Gl  and  G2  are  the  tank  risers.  H  is  the  air 
cylinder  of  the  compressor,  while  J  is  the  automatic 
compensating  valve  which  keeps  the  system  supplied 
with  the  proper  amount  of  air.     As  shown  in  the  dia- 


gram the  compressor  H  is  withdrawing  the  air  from  the 
tank  B  and  compressing  it  in  tank  A.  At  the  same  time 
the  fluid  is-  entering  tank  li  through  the  check  valve 
(J2'  while  it  is  being  ejected  from  tank  A  through  its 
ri.ser  Gl,  check  C  and  discharge  pipe  E.  The  ap- 
paratus is  so  arranged  that  when  the  tank  B  is  com- 
pletely filled,  the  switch  F  will  be  automatically  oper- 
ated, exactly  reversing  the  cycle  of  operations,  by  al- 
lowing the  air  at  full  pressure  in  the  tank  A  to  ex- 
pand through  the  switch  F  and  the  Compressor  H  into 
the  pipe  line  H'  and  the  tank  B,  forcing  the  fluid  out 
of  the  latter.  The  moment  that  the  pressure  in  the 
tank  A  is  reduced  to  a  point  where  it  is  lower  than 
the  hydraulic  head  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  sub- 
merged or  from  which  it  is  siphoned,  the  fluid  will 
enter  the  tank  through  the  check  valve  C  until  the 
tank  is  completely  filled,  at  which  point  the  reversing 
switch  F  will  again  operate  automatically,  reversing 
the  conditions  for  another  cycle. 
Automatic  Switches. — There  are  two  types  of  auto- 
matic switches  which  can  be  used  with  this  system, 
the  relative  merits  of  each  for  a  given  installation  de- 
pending on  local  conditions.  The  simplest  type  is 
simply  an  air  operated  piston  valve  similar  to  that 
used  on  rock  drills,  each  throw  of  the  valve  corre- 
sponding with  the  filling  of  one  tank.  An  auxiliary 
valve  is  thrown  by  atmospheric  pressure  on  one  end, 
overcoming  a  partial  vaicuum  on  the  other  end,  the 
difference  in  pressure  being  secured  as  explained  in 
the  following:  The  .system  is  so  installed  that  normal- 
ly the  tanks  are  filled  by  gravity;  thus  the  tank  is  fill 
ed  with  fluid  as  the  air  goes  out,  without  any  suction 
action.  Thus  when  a  tank  is  level  full  of  water  or 
other  liquid  the  air  in  the  pipe  connected  to  that  tank 
is  normally  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  as  the  com- 
pressor continues  to  withdraw  air  from  this  pipe,  a 
slight  vacuum  is  created.  The  reversing  switch  being 
connected  to  this  pipe,  the  partial  vacuum  on  one  end 
of  the  auxiliary  valve  is  overcome  by  full  atmospheric 
pressure  on  the  operation  of  the  auxiliary  valve,  which 
in  turn  throws  the  main  valve.  A  i-ecurrence  of  this 
action  on  the  filling  of  the  second  tank  reverses  the 
switch  for  another  cycle.  Where  circumstances  re- 
quire the  tanks  to  be  filled  by  siphon  action,  the 
switch  may  be  so  adjusted  that  it  throws  only  when  a 
higher  vacuum  is  reached,  thus  making  provision  for 
additional  lift  on  the  intake. 

The  second  type  of  switch  is  well  adapted  for  use 
with  submerged  tanks,  and  is  known  as  the  Difference- 
In-Pressure  Switch.  It  is  arranged  so  as  to  reverse 
automatically  when  the  pressure  in  the  tank  being 
filled  reaches  the  point  where  it  is  completely  filled 
and  there  is  no  further  necessity  for  reducing  the  air 
pres.sure.  This  arrangement  confines  the  return  of 
operation  above  the  atmosphere,  thus  keeping  the  ratio 
of  compression  within  the  lowest  limits  and  making  it 
economical  for  use  with  submerged  tanks.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  which  of  these  switches  .should  be  used  for 
a  given  installation  M'ill  depend  on  local  problems,  and 
in  making  a  decision  the  purchaser  should  be  governed 
by  the  advice  and  experience  of  the  maker  of  the 
equipment. 

Compensating  For  Leakage.— Where  the  first  men- 
tioned switch  is  in  use.  there  will  always  be  a  slight 
amount  of  air  lost  through  the  operation  of  the  switch. 
Leakage  and  absorption  of  the  air  by  the  water  will 
also  consume  a  small  amount  of  air.  To  compensate 
automatically  for  these  losses  is  the  function  of  the 
compensating  valve  J,  which  is  simply  an  atmospheric 
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cheek  valve  which  opens  when  a  partial  vacuum  is 
created  on  its  inner  face.  This  will  occiir  at  a  point 
in  the  cycle  where  the  pressure  drops  below  the  per- 
missible vacuum,  thus  indicating  that  the  charge  in 
the  system  is  insufficient.  A  globe  valve  placed  just 
outside  the  valve  J.  is  adjusted  to  admit  the  right 
amount  of  air  to  maintain  the  operative  conditions  at 
the  highest  efficiency.  Losses  through  absorption, 
leakage,  and  the  operation  of  the  switch  are  compens- 
ated for,  when  the  Difference-in-Pressure  Switch  is 
used,  by  a  small  auxiliary  air  pump  or  compressor 
called  a  booster,  which  automatically  makes  up  for  the 
losses  in  the  system. 

Starting  the  Return  Air  System. — On  starting,  the 
system  operates  during  the  first  cycle  as  an  ordinary 
displacement  pump,  the  compressor  H  taking  its  air 
at  atmospheric  pressure  through  the  valve  J  and  its 
accompanying  globe  valve  which  is,  of  course,  fully 
opened  on  starting.  As  soon  as  the  re(iuired  pressure 
is  built  up  in  the  system,  the  check  valve  closes  auto- 
maticall.y  and  the  cycle  of  compression  and  expansion 
begins,  and  the  globe  valve  adjusted  to  admit  the  right 
quantity  of  air. 

Efficiency  of  the  System. — The  Heturn  Air  Systciu 
under  normal  conditions  will  show  aii  average  effi- 
ciency of  aliout  op  per  cent.  Some  installations  have, 
however,  shown  60  per  cent  and  never,  even  under  very 


View  of  the  Power  Plant.     Return-Air  System  showing 
Compressors    and    Switches. 

unfavorable  conditions,  has  an  efficiency  of  less  than 
40  per  cent  been  shown.  Tbese  figures  represent  the 
actual  I'atio  of  water  raised  to  tli  ■  l.II.P.  of  the  com- 
pressor steam  cylinder  with  ail  losses  included.  It 
will  not  be  difficult  with  these  pcrcent»iges  as  a  basis 
to  figure  the  actual  power  cost  in  a  given  case,  in 
which  all  local  conditions  are  definitely  known,  such 
as  the  price  of  coal  per  ton  and  the  total  cost  of  boiler 
feed  water.  When  careful  consideration  is  given  to 
these  figures,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  fuel  economy  alone,  the  Return  Air  Sys- 
tem is  well  worth  consideration. 

Application  of  the  System. — The  Return  Air  Pump- 
ing System  being  of  very  simple  construction  is  readily 
taken  care  of  by  the  average  engineer  and  Is  easily  in- 
stalled. Once  it  is  put  into  operation  it  is  entirely 
automatic,  yet  may  be  instantly  and  completely  eon- 
trolled  from  the  compressor  room,  no  matter  how  far 


away  it  may  be.  As  there  are  no  stuffing  boxes, 
glands,  pistons,  or  plungers,  in  contact  with  the  fluid 
to  be  pumped,  and  no  delicate  parts  liable  to  become 
corroded  or  abraded,  the  s.vstem  has  been  widely  adopt- 
ed for  use  in  handling  chemical  solutions  in  salt  works, 
bleaeheries,  tanneries,  etc.,  and  for  the  transferring  of 
semi-fluids  in  pulp  mills,  cement  mills,  glass  factories, 
etc.,  as  Mell  as  for  the  elevation  of  sewage  in  indus- 
trial plants  and  small  towns.  Excessive  .submergence 
only  tends  to  improve  the  efficiency  o-f  the  system,  and 
no  oil  is  required  at  the  pump. 

CONCLUSION. 
It  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  the  subject  of 
pumping  with  compressed  air  is  a  very  important  one 
which  has  not  been  given  the  attention  it  would  .seem 
to  warrant  either  by  consulting  engineers  in  general, 
or  by  the  makers  of  compressed  air  equipment.  It  is 
worthy  of  close  study  and  is  at  present  receiving  more 
consideration  than  has  often  been  the  case  ni  the  past. 
A  combination  of  engineering  knowledge  and  sound 
practical  experience  is  necessary  in  working  out  the 
details  of  a  given  installation  if  the  best  results  are  to 
be  obtained.  This  fact,  however,  should  not  deter  any- 
one from  investigating  the  relative  merits  of  compress- 
ed air  pumping  for  a  particular  installation,  as  prac- 
tically all  manufacturers  of  compressed  air  machinery 
are  at  -Ul  times  ready  to  co-operate  with  theii-  cu.s- 
•tomers  in  a  very  staisfactory  manner.  From  the  foi'c- 
going,  it  will  be  seen  that  water  can  be  lifted  with 
compressed  air  with  excellent  results  and  high  econo- 
my in  may  places  where  the  best  of  steam  or  eleetrical- 
l.\   driven  e.|uipment  would  be  at  a  disadvantage. 


BEAVERBOARD  MILL  AT  THOROLD. 

Thorold.  ( )ntai'io.  Witii  tlie  removal  of  the  Sales  and 
Administration  offices  of  the  Beaver  Company  Lim- 
ited, manufacturers  of  "Beaver  Board,"  to  Thorold, 
of  Jlay  1,  the  latter  place  has  become  the  centre  of 
tiie  largest  wallboard  facilities  in  the  world.  Ever 
since  Beaver  Board  was  introduced  to  Canada  a  little 
more  thai  ten  years  ago,  the  company  have  operated 
a  fiiire  mill,  together  with  the  administration  offices 
at  Ottawa. 

At  the  outset,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of 
Northern  Ontario  timber  land  was  acquired  to  assure 
a  dependable  supply  of  spruce  logs  and  logging  camps 
and  rossing  mills  installed  by  the  company. 

So  rapidly  did  the  demand' for  "Beaver "Board"  in- 
crease that  in  1018  the  capacity  of  the  mill  at  Thorolii 
was  doubleil,  making  it  the  largest  fibre  wallboard  mill 
in  the  world. 

Now  as  a  further  aid  to  production  and  efficiency, 
the  Beaver  Company  have  transferred  their  finishing 
plant  and  administration  offices  to  Thorold.  This  move 
concentrates  the  entire  manufacturing  operations  at 
one  point.  It  saves  shipping  the  single  ply  stock 
from  Thorold  to  Ottawa,  cuts  freight  costs,  speeds  up 
production  and  reduces  manufacturing  expenses. 

The  new  finishing  plant  at  Thorold  is  a  thoroughly 
modern  building  of  steel  aud  concrete  constructioii, 
125  feet  by  362  feet,  completely  equipped  with  the 
latest  machinery.  The  new  laminating  machine  alone 
provides  employment  for  one  hundred  additional  men. 

An  imposing  building,  48  feet  by  80  feet,  constructed 
of  brick,  wood  and  concrete  will  be  used  entirely  for 
the  administration  staff,  and  is  thoroughly  modern 
in  design  and  equipment. 
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POOR  PAPER  STOCK  PACKING  CONDEMNED 

Tlio  followiiif,'  (Mliforial  from  the  Daily  .Mill  Stock 
Reporter  for  April  24,  is  interesting,  not  only  in  it- 
self, but  also  from  the  very  strong  argnment  it  pre- 
sents for  a  legitimate  activity  of  the  paper-makers"  or- 
ganizatiu  IS.     It  reads  : 

Abuses  in  the  packing  of  raw  material  for  paper 
mills  haye  been  referred  to  liy  The  Daily  Mill  Slock 
Reporter  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  past  and  we  have 
vigorously  condemned  the  i)ractices  indulged  in  by 
not  only  some  disreputable  dealer's,  but  by  manufac- 
turers as  well,  and  from  our  i)oint  of  view  the  deliber- 
ate packing  of  inferior  material,  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud, is  on  a  par  with  the  rejection  of  satisfactory' 
packing  of  stock  by  mills  on  a  declining  market. 

We  have  also  pointed  out  to  paper  mauufactnrers 
the  advisability  of  confining  their  purchases  of  raw 
material  to  packers  of  good  repute,  whose  acquaint- 
anceship and  knowledge  of  small  packers  are  such  as 
to  enable  them  to  use  discrimination  in  obtaining  ma- 
terial for  their  mill  customers.  While  this  is  the  policy 
we  recommend  to  manufacturers,  the  jobber  or  large 
<lealer  must  follow  the  same  ])rocedure  aiul  exercise 
extreme  caution  in  distributing  his  orders  to  small 
packers  and  colle<'tors.  Injudicious  placing  of  busi- 
ness without  discrimination  between  good  and  bad 
is  equally  as  poor  business  on  the  part  of  the  jol)ber 
as  it  is  on  the  part  of  the  mill. 

The  fact  that  a  great  many  paper  manufacturers 
prefer  to  place  their  orders  for  raw  stock  with  large 
and  responsible  packers  for  ii?distribution  through 
th;>  packing  trade  should  in  itself  make  it  cominilsory 
on  the  part  of  these  large  dealers  to  pi-otect  their  mill 
clients  against  inferior  packing  by  discriminating  in 
the  Nth  degree  when  inu'chasing  supplies  for  direct 
shipment  to  mills.  There  are  hundreds  of  small  pack- 
ers throughout  the  country  and  particularly  in  the 
large  cities  who  possibly  out  of  ignorance,  but  doubt- 
less more  out  of  greed,  will  deliberately  pack  and  ship 
material  that  is  as  foreign  to  what  their  orders  call  for 
as  would  l)e  the  delivery  of  bricks  against  an  order 
for  pianos,  and  it  is  such  packers  that  the  middleman 
must  guard  his  mill  customers  against. 

The  appended  communication,  submitted  to  ns  by 
the  Leshner  Paper  Stock  Company,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
and  New  York,  from  the  Paul  A.  Sorg  Paper  Company, 
paper  manufacturers  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  in  connec 
tion  with  the  subject  of  inferior  iiacking  of  paper  stock 
is  self-explanatory.,  and  shoiUd  prove  of  educational 
benefit  not  only  to  the  small  packer,  but  to  the  large 
one  as  well.  Fraudulent  packing,  in  the  a;id,  reflects  on 
the  packer  because  his  stock  is  looked  on  with  sus- 
picion, and  in  many  cases  is  refused  by  responsible 
dealers,  as  well  as  by  consuming  mills.  If  concerns  of 
a  type  which  perpetrate  such  frauds  as  that  alluded  to 
in  the  following  letter  were  prosecuted  by  trade  asso- 
ciations, steps  forward  would  be  taken  to  bring  the 
paper  stock  industry  to  a  level  where  it  properly  be- 
longs, and  would  result  in  untold  benefit  to  both  pack- 
ers and  manufacturers. 

The  letter  follows: 

April  1.  1920 

Leshner  Paper  Stock  Co.,  Inc., 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : 

The  47  bales  of  Kraft  Papers  covered  by  your  ni- 
voiee  of  March  22,  No.  8571,  we  are  obliged  to  reject. 


as  per  our  conversation  over  'phone.  You  say  you  pur- 
chased this,  that  it  is  not  your  own  packing.  In  com- 
menting on  this,  we  wish  to  state  that  we  think  who- 
ever i)acked  it  is  worse  than  a  thief.  Honesty  is  not 
known  to  him.  It  was  a  deliberate  act  on  the  part  of 
this  packer  to  defraud.  The  outsides  of  the  i>ales 
were  fixed  very  nicely.  Inside,  about  everything 
imaginable  was  included,  boxboard,  floor  sweepings, 
envelopes,  waste  i)aper  of  various  kinds,  and 
so  nuicli  dirt  and  trasli  that  there  is  no  way  to 
use  this  stock  without  re-sorting. 

Whoever  your  packer  is,  he  should  be  ostracized 
from  good  society.  In  fact,  he  should  be  taken  out 
and  shot.  The  quicker  the  paper  trade  is  rid  of  such 
frauds,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  The  prices  paid 
for  this  commodity  today  warrant  some  consideration 
when   it   comes  to   packing. 

This  trash  caused  us  to  ruin  a  lot  of  paper  for  the 
reason  that  the  stock  was  to  be  used  in  a  special  run 
which  came  on  in  the  night  time  and  the  help  got  some 
of  it  into  the  beaters  before  the  foreman  discovered 
it.  He  was  simply  judging  the  outside  appear- 
ance and  thought  everything  was  all  right,  depending 
upon  you  as  an  honest  packer  to  produce  what  your 
samples  indicated. 

Someone  will  have  a  pretty  heavy  loss  to  pay  by  thi 
time  we  are  through  with  this  and  we  hope  the  fellow 
that  shipped  the  stock  will  lose  four  times  what  it 
cost  you  or  us. 

THE  PAUL  A.  SORG  PAPER  CO., 
M.  T.  Hartley. 

Vice-President. 


SYRACUSE  FOREST  WEEK  SUCCESSFUL. 

That  the  First  Annual  Forest  Week  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry  was  a  success  wa.* 
shown  by  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  attended 
the  conference  departed  urging  that  it  be  given  recog- 
nition as  a  fixed  event  on  the  college  program,  pro- 
mising to  return  next  year  not  alone,  but  bringing 
others  to  the  session. 

With  the  railroad  strike  at  its  crisis,  causing  many 
to  fear  to  get  far  from  their  headquarters,  it  was  not 
surprising  tliat  many  who  wished  to  attend  could  not 
i)e  here.  The  attendance,  particularly  on  Lumber- 
men's day,  however,  justified  the  experiment,  unique 
in  forestry  work,  of  devoting  five  days  to  conferences 
on  various  phases  of  the  forest  problem  of  New  York 
state. 

That  it  will  be  repeated  amither  year  is  already  set- 
tled. Some  changes  may  be  made  in  methods  of  holding 
the  different  conferences,  based  on  tlie  experieiu-e 
gained  from  the  first  conference,  but  Forest  Week  is 
already  recognized  as  a  definite  item  in  the  program 
of  the  college  year. 

Five  different  groups  were  represented.  On  Mon- 
day, those  attending  were  only  those  who  had  made 
definite  plans  for  extensive  public  forest  planting  this 
year.  Tuesday  was  devoted  to  the  woodlot  problem, 
while  Wednesda.v  was  lumbermen's  day.  Thursday 
was  given  over  to  the  recreational  problem,  the  train- 
ing of  camp  leaders  in  proper  use  of  the  forest,  and 
the  closing  day,  Friday,  Forest  Day.  was  sriven  to  the 
Empire  Forest  Products  association. 


"Fire  prevention  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen.   '  say> 
the  Safetv  T>e.igue. 
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Control    Equipment   for   Sulphite    Mills' 


Wy  E.   R.  J'.AKKEK. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Since  its  inception  fifty  years  ago  the  sulphite  in- 
dustry lias  passed  through  many  periods  of  develop- 
ment. The  early  plants,  though  designed  and  super- 
vised by  chemists,  were  inefficient  and  wasteful,  not 
being  operated  along  scientific  cotiitrol.  Tlie  sulphite 
industry  today  is  entering  a  period  of  automatic  con- 
trol, esi^ecially  in  the  departments  where  the  chemical 
processes  are  carried  out.  Automatic  control  of  the 
sulphur  burning,  and  automatic  control  of  the  raw 
acid  making  will  soon  be  followed  by  automatic  control 
of  the  cookitiig  process,  so  that  eventually  all  the 
processes  used  in  reducing  wood  to  fibre  will  be  con- 
trolled by  ingenious  devices.  The  human  factor  will 
disappear  and  standard  conditions  in  each  stage  of 
the  process  will  produce  a  uniformity  of  product  not 
dreamed  of  in  the  earlj-  days. 

In  the  early  days  intermittent  acid  tests  fuii.iished 
about  all  the  scientfic  data.  Even  as  late  as  1900 
many  mills  tested  their  bisuljihite  liquor  with  a  hydro- 
meter and  operated  tlieir  sulphur  burners,  digesters 
and  reclaiming  e(|uipment  by  "rule-of-thunib"  meth- 
ods. Tlie  old  scliool  of  cooks  and  acid  makers  claimed 
they  could  tell  the  test  of  the  acid  by  the  odor. 

Many  years  of  work  were  necessary  before  the  ini- 
l)ortance  of  gas  analyses  and  temperatures  were  ap- 
preciated aud  the  operatives  naturall.v  made  such  tests 
only  when  they  felt  that  the  desired  test  could  be 
obtained. 

About  1900  tlie  first  indiciting  automatic  gas  test- 
ing machines  were  introduced  and  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  this  type  of  apparatus  was  only  used  in  one 
mill.  This  appai'atus  consisted  of  a  gas  balance 
through  which  a  continuous  stream  of  gas  from  the 
sulphur  Inirns  was  passed.  The  gas  passed 
through  purifying  and  drying  apparatus  before  it  en- 
tered the  bulb  of  the  balance,  and  the  percentage  of 
SO.,  was  indicated  on  a  scale.  Certain  tars  and  re.siii- 
ous  impurities  in  the  gas,  not  removed  by  the  purifying 
apparatus,  dejiosited  on  the  bulb  of  the  gas  lialance 
adding  sufficient  weight  to  make  the  apparatus  indi- 
cate too  high  a  test.  Frequent  cleafiiings  and  readjust- 
ments were  necessary  to  make  the  readings  reliable. 

The  advantages  of  reliable  data  along  these  lines 
were  .soon  appreciated.  Recording  attachments  were 
soon  perfected  and  gas  testing  macliines  like  the  "Sar- 
co"  and  "Mono"  were  installed  ii;i  many  jilants  witli 
good  success. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  derived  from  tlie  early 
indicating  and  recording  pyrometers  and  gas  testing 
machines  was  the  demonstration  of  the  weak  points  in 
our  whole  system  of  combustion  of  sulphur.  The 
proper  temperature  of  combustion,  size  and  desigta  of 
combustion  chambers  and  the  advantages  of  automatic 
feed  for  the  Inirners  were  all  determined  from  the 
data  thus  obtained.  Hand  firing  of  tlie  sulphur  liurn- 
ers  either  with  dry  or  melted  sulphur  was  shown  to 
be  very  inefficient  until  now  we  have  automatic  feeds 
for  both  dry  and   melted   sulphur. 


'Presented  al  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Technical 
Association  of  tlie  Pulp  and  Pajier  Industrv,  New  York 
April  15,  1920, 


Dry  Sulphur  Feeds. 

The  first  dry  sulphur  feed  to  be  used  extensively 
was  the  worm  convej^or  type  sold  by  the  manufactur- 
ers of  rotary  sulphur  burners.  While  this  was  quite 
an  advance  over  hand  firing  it  does  not  give  a  con- 
fiiiiious  even  feed  to  the  burner.  Close  regulation  is 
iiiipossible  and  the  resulting  gas  tests  vary  within 
wide  limits. 

The  "Thompson"  method  of  dry  sulphur  feed,  while 
rather  complicated  mechanically  and  expensive  to  in- 
stall, does  feed  dry  sulphur  uniformly  and  positively. 
This  apparatus  consists  of  a  hopper  witli  adjustable 
slide  and  table  at  the  discharge  so  arranged  that  a 
definite  quantity  of  dry  sulphur  can  be  fed  into  a 
reciprocating  conveyor  which  puslies  it  into  the  buiuer. 
This  device  has  given  excellent  results  for  a  long  time 
in  the  mill  where  it  is  installed. 

A  simpler  and  cheaper  type  of  dry  siilpluir  feed  will 
undoubtedly  soon  be  devised  as  I  uiulci-staiul  that  the 
problem  is  now  being  worked  out. 

Melted  Sulphur  Feeds. 

The  advantages  of  using  melted  sulphur  have  lot.ig 
been  known.  The  apparatus  for  melting  and  the  sys- 
tem of  piping  to  the  burners  was  successfully  designed 
long  ago.  Dirt  and  impurities  in  the  sulphur  have 
been  the  great  source  of  trouble.  To  obtaiin  the  most 
uniform  conditions  of  burning  we  must  feed  the  sul- 
phur continuously  to  our  burners.  The  rate  of  flow 
must  be  uniform.  The  usual  size  of  burner  rei|uires 
such  a  small  stream  of  melted  sulphur  that  a  very 
small  amount  of  dirt  will  clog  the  valve  and  upset  our 
well  laid  plans.  When  the  flow  stops,  the  sulphur 
freezes  in  the  valve  or  in  the  piping  to  still  further 
add  to  our  troubles. 

The  Craudon  Attachment  for  Feeding  Melted  Sul- 
phur is  a  very  clever  and  practical  device  for  main- 
taining a  constant  uniform  flow  of  melted  sulphur  to 
rotary  burners.  This  device  is  attached  to  the  regulat- 
ing valve  about  the  burner  and  is  so  arranged  that  at 
each  revolution  of  the  burner,  the  valve  is  opened, 
flushed  out  and  closed  (either  wholly  or  partly  at  the 
option  of  the  operator).  This  device  has  been  in 
successful  operation  for  about  three  months,  has  given 
most  excellent  results  and  has  a  very  bi-ight  future  of 
usefulness.  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  the  onlv  successful 
dcvii^e  al(Mg  this  line  to  date  . 

Crandon  Sulphur  Detector. 

Sublimed  sulphur  has  been  the  cause  of  more  trou- 
ble, hard  work  and  worry  than  any  other  one  thing  in 
a  sulphite  mill.  The  causes  of  sublimation  and  the 
remedies  therefor  are  well  known  even  to  the  lowest 
paid  man  in  the  acid  plant.  Experience  has  taught 
him  to  play  safe  ai.id  take  no  chances  witli  this  enemy 
of  efficiency  and  in  most  mills  this  caution  has  resulted 
ill  lower  gas  tests  than  are  possible  with  the  equip- 
ment u.sed.  Too  close  attention  to  the  details  of  his 
job  is  irksome  to  most  men,  but  if  an  individual  or 
device  tells  him  when  conditions  are  wrong  he  will 
readily  make  the  adjustments  necessary  to  keej)  his 
plant  operating  efficiently. 

The    Crandon    Sulphur    Detector    ;;ives    this    service. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  well-kiiown  f:ie(   that  sub- 
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liiiu-il  siilpliur  will  adhere  to  a  glass  tube  suspended  lu 
liio  gas,  we  luive  in  this  deviee  such  a  glass  tube  hung 
in  the  cold  gas  and  suspended  by  a  wire  from  a  scale 
beam.  Sublimed  sulphur  deposits  on  the  glass  tube 
adding  enough  weight  to  tip  the  scale  beam  thus  clos- 
ing an  electric  circuit,  which  operates  through  a  relay 
to^'ririg  a  large  gong.  The  gong  rings  until  the  operator 
removes  the  glass  tube  and  wii)es  oft'  the  sulphur. 

This  device,  very  sinijile  in  construction  and  positive 
ill  action,  gives  the  alarm  when  sublimation  first  starts 
and  before  it  can  do  serious  harm.  With  its  use  very 
close  regulation  of  the  burners  is  possible  resulting 
in  high  gas  tests  and  freedom  from  clogging  of  the 
gas  coolers  ai.id  pipes. 

You  will,  therefore,  see  from  the  foregoing  that 
simple,  practical  and  efficient  devices  are  now  avad- 
al)le  for  overcoming  sulphur  burning  troubles.  Any 
mill  not  producing  uniform  gas  containing  over  15 
percent  of  sulphur  dio.xide  at  all  times  is  not  properly 
equipiied  and  is  wastcfully  operated  and  managed. 
Acid  Controls. 
In  making  acid  in  limestone  towers  it  is  usually  easy 
to  obtain  a  high  f)ercentage  of  free  sulphurous  acid. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  and  gas  together  with 
the  ])hysical  properties  of  the  limestone  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  juM-centage  of  combined  or  base  in  the 
solution.  Most  mills  are  assured  of  a  reasonably  ut.u- 
form  grade  of  limestone,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
gas  can  be  regulated  quite  closely  by  the  amount  of 
water  used  on  the  gas  coolers.  The  water  to  the 
towers  varies  from  33°  Fahr.  in  winter  to  80=  Fahr. 
in  summer  unless  means  are  used  for  regulation. 

Suitable  equipment  is  now  available  and  being  used 
for  automatically  coiiitrolling  the  temperature  of  the 
water.  One  such  consists  of  a  tank  in  which  hot  and 
cold  water  are  mixed  in  correct  proportions  to  give 
the  required  temperature  in  winter.  With  refrigerated 
water  this  device  can  be  used  to  control  temperatures 
in  summer.  A  thermostat  submerged  in  the  water 
operates  the  valves  on  the  hot  and  cold  water  supply 
pijies.  and  very  close  regulation  of  temperature  is  ob- 
tained. The  lint  water  for  such  an  ei|uipment  can  be 
very  cheaply  obtained  from  the  relief  co(ders  in  winter. 
The  quantity  of  water  to  the  limestone  system  or  of 
milk-of-lime  to  the  niilk-of-lime  system  is  cleverly 
controlled  automatically  by  means  of  the  Crandon  Sys- 
tem of  Acid  Control.  The  apparatus  now  ini  use  is 
based  in  princiide  on  the  variations  in  electrical  con- 
ductivity of  bisulphite  solutions  of  different  concentra- 
tions. Two  electrodes  are  placed  in  the  bisulphite 
solution  and  a  constant  very  small  amount  of  current 
passes  between  them.  As  the  conductivity  of  the  solu- 
tion changes  with  the  strength  of  concentration  more 
or  less  current  passes  between  the  electrodes.  This 
varying  current  operates  a  solenoid  attached  to  a  scale 
beam.  The  tipping  of  the  scale  b?am  in  either  di- 
rection closes  a  circuit  which  either  oiiens  (u-  closes  the 
motor-operated  valve  on  the  water  or  liniewater  suiv 
ply  pipe  to  the  system. 

When  correctly  installed  and  adjusted  this  ai)paratus 
gives  very  close  regulation  of  the  strength  of  the  hi 
sulphite  solution.  It  is  however  a  very  complicated 
and  delicate  apparatus  to  install  and  operate  and  must 
be  tended  occasionally  by  a  man  of  greater  mechanical 
a'  ility  than  the  average  sulphite  mill  sui)erintendent. 
A  very  much  simplei-  process  of  acid  control,  than 
the  al)()ve.  based  on  specific  gravity,  is  now  in  process 
of  develoimient  and  is  very  promising.  Further  in- 
formation regarding  this  will  lie  available  soon. 


Digester  Control. 

Apparatus  to  control  tiie  cooking  process  is  natur- 
ally the  next  development  to  be  expected.  The  use 
of  recording  instruments  for  digester  temperatures  and 
pressures  is  so  common  that  very  few  mills  try  to 
oi)erate  without  them.  The  cookimg  of  the  pul])  from 
the  data  thus  obtained,  the  use  of  pressure  gauges 
on  the  relief  lines,  together  with  the  wide  variety  of 
ways  of  cooking  and  relieving  have  thrown  much  light 
on  the  cooking  process.  The  tendency  of  all  this  is 
to  standardize  the  cooking  process  which  will  produce 
a  standard  i)ulp. 

Control  of  chips,  steam  atid  acid  is  now  possible 
with  available  equipment.  Cooking  processes  are  so 
well  understood  that  automatic  control  only  awaits 
inventive  genious  for  its  successful   accomplishment. 

An  electric  control  system  for  regulating  the  steam 
supply  to  the  digester  and  relief  from  it  at  predeter- 
mined rates  is  now  ira  .process  of  development  and  sat- 
isfactory solution  of  the  problems  involved  can  soon 
be  expected. 

Dooley's  Acid  Filling  System. 

A  simple  and  unique  method  of  filling  digesters  with 
acid  has  iieen  under  development  for  some  time  and 
patent  has  just  becu  allowecl.  In  this  system  the  acid 
is  |)ut  through  a  steam  pipe,  (connection  being  made 
just  below  tiie  steam  ojierating  valve.  The  acid  con- 
trol valve  is  located  above  the  level,  of  acid  in  the 
digester  so  when  the  filling  is  complete  it  is  not  in 
contact  with  the  acid.  The  valve  is  of  solid  type  with 
swinging  yoke  and  hand  plate  and  is  so  readily  ac- 
cessible that  a  pulp  gasket  is  put  in  after  each  charge 
of  acid.  This  insures  perfect  tightness  and  prevents 
any  steam  from  leaking  back  into  the  acid  I'ipe.  No 
gas  escapes  from  the  digester  M'hen  the  icid  'S  pumped 
in.  The  filling  process  is  all  handled  from  the  Mo'k- 
ing  floor  of  the  digester  house.  The  sav.i.ig  in  sulphur 
and  improvement  in  working  conditions,  together  with 
the  lessened  cost  for  maintenance  are  very  pi'ofitablc 
features. 


STRENGTH  TEST  FOR  CAESIN 

Cuiiibcriand  :\lills.  :Me..  November  20.  1910. 
Ivlitor  Pa]ier  Trade  Journal: 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  that  portion  of  Jlr. 
H.  L.  Derby's  address  on  casein  which  you  publish-'d 
in  the  November  13th  issue  of  the  Paper  Trade  dournal. 
The  part  of  the  address  which  leads  me  to  write  to  you 
r.dates  to  the  strength  test  which  is  recommended  by 
A.  O.  Dahlberg  of  the  Departmait  of  Agriculture. 
It  may  interest  Mr.  Derby,  and  possibly  also  Mr.  Dahl- 
berg, to  know  that  this  test  was  worked  out  in  the 
laboratory  of  S.  D.  Warren  Company  over  twenty 
\ears  ago.  It  was  used  at  first  as  a  test  for  hide  glues 
but  has  been  employed  regularly  as  a  test  for  casein 
for  at  least  fifteen  years.  The  procedure  as  described 
by  Mr.  Dahlberg  differs  in  no  essential  detail  from  that 
originally  worked  out  and  first  published  b_\-  the  writer 
in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada  for  March 
1.  1914. 

In  ilr.  Dahlberg 's  iiublicatiou.  Bulletin  No  661.  on 
casein  no  mention  is  made  of  the  origin  of  this  test 
aiul  1  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  matter  to  your 
attention  in  the  hope  that  you  will  give  it  publicity 
so  that  credit  may  be  given  where  it  is  due. 
\'erv  trulv  vours. 

K.  SCTERMEISTER. 
Chemical  Laboratory.  S.  D.  Warren  Comiian\-.  - 
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The  Evolution  of  the  Brown 
Company 

Canadians  as  well  as  Amerieans.  will  be  interested 
IV,  the  following  story  of  the  growth  of  a  great  pulp 
concern  which  has  mills  in  both  countries. 

The  man  most  responsible  for  the  growth  and  pros- 
perty  of  the  P>rown  Company.  Mr.  W.  W.  l>rown, 
was  born  at  Clinton,  Maine,  and  started  in  business  at 
Bangor,  dealing  in  ship  knees.  Later  he  moved  to 
Portland  and  opened  a  small  office  on  one  of  tlie 
wharves.  Wliile  carrying  on  this  Inisiness  lie  was  ap- 
proached l)y  Mr.  J.  B.  Brown,  of  the  Brown,  Little 
and  Winslow  Company,  who  asked  him  to  come  to 
Berlin  and  take  charge  of  tlieir  saw  mill  property, 
which  they  liad  organized  in  1852  under  tlie  name  of 
the   Berlin   Mills   Company. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Brown  decided  to  take  the  step  and 
come  to  Berlin.  In  1868  he  purchased  a  controllit.ig 
interest  and  continued  to  purchase  until  he  owned 
nearly  all  of  the  stock.  His  attention  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  saw  mill  for  twenty  years.  During  this 
time  he  improved  tlie  mill  and  seeing  the  advantage 
of  finishing  tlie  lumber  here,  rather  than  sliijiping  it 
through  to  be  fiiiislied  by  others,  the  window  frame 
mill  was  started  as  a  branch  industry  at  Portland 
in  1897.  Later  this  mill  l)urned  and  was  started  up 
again  at  Berlin.  The  products  of  the  saw  mill  are 
long  lumber,  laths,  shingles,   and  clapboards. 

At  the  end  of  20  years  Mr.  W.  W.  Brown  started  up 
tlie  Riverside  Pulp  Mill  wliich  is  still  standing.  It  is 
from  this  .jufiction  tliat  the  great  growth  of  the  Brown 
Company  started  forth.  Since  they  were  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  paper  making  material,  they 
were  irresistabl.y  drawn  into  the  paper  business,  after 
which  follows  the  Chemical  Pulp  business  with  its 
manifold  by-]n-oduets  as  we  now  see.  The  Riverside 
Paper  Mill  was  conse(|uentIy  established. 

At  this  time  T.  P.  Burgess  and  George  Burgess  came 
into  Berlin  and  interested  Mr.  Blown  in  a  new  kind 
of  pulp  to  lie  made  by  the  sulphite  process.  The  River- 
side Mill  obtained  the  sulphite  from  the  Burgess  Sul- 
phite Fibre  Co..  and  ground  wood  pulp  from  tlie  River- 
side Pulp  Mill. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  tlie  Riverside  Mill,  the 
Company  decided  to  go  into  the  news  ])rint  business 
on  a  large  scale,  and  in  1904  started  the  Cascade  Mill, 
one  of  the  largest  news  print  mills  iti  the  world,  and 
this  was  considered  quite  a  factor  in  the  news  print 
business  until  conditions  of  selling  and  the  vast  power 
resources  of  their  Canadian  timber  property  turned  the 
minds  of  the  management  towards  Cauada.  The  new 
paper,  Kraft,  was  .just  then  becoming  popular,  and 
seeing  the  opportunities  a  large  sulphate  mill  ^va^ 
built  at  La  Tu(|ue  in  1910  and  the  Cascade  Mill  gi-ndii- 
ally  turned  over  from  a  News  Mill  to  a  Kraft  Paper 
Mill.  The  Kraft  paper  is  called  Nibroc,  after  the  man 
who  suceessfull.v  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  this 
paper.  Nibroc  Kraft  i.-,  noted  for  the  same  qualities 
as  the  man  referred  to,  sturdiness  and  dependability. 
The  great  strtiigth  of  tlie  sulphate  pulp  .soon  suggested 
its  use  for  making  pipes  and  tubes.  In  1913  a  ])lant 
was  started  witli  tliis  in  view. 

As  the  chemii-al  industries  have  developed  and  shown 
great  progress  in  all  lines,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  chemical  manufacture  of  jiulp  sliould  show 
great  changes.  The  Sulphite  metliod  of  making  wood 
pulp  is  entirely   clieiiiii'al.      The   method    is   chca|i   and 


(■nii.^c(pHii1]y  very  prufiljiljlc.  The  Burgess  Siiliiliite 
.Mill  is  even  iiiorc  profitable  than  any  other  mill  on 
accouMi  of  I  he  facility  of  obtaining  bleach  liquor  and 
thus  turning  out  bleached  pulp,  which  has  a  better 
market  and  a  higher  price  than  unbleached  pulp.  On 
accounj  of  this  factor,  together  witli  its  good  manage- 
ment, the  Burgess  Sulphite  :Mill  has  grown  to  be  the 
largest  pulp  mill  ji  the  world,  and  furnishes  70  per 
cent,  of  the  bleached  pulp  on  tlie  market. 

It  was  not  until  1909  that  the  Burge.ss  became  in- 
terested in  other  products  than  pulp.  The  first  pro- 
duct started  in  the  manufacture  of  caustic,  which 
had  hitherto  run  into  the  river. 

The  electrolysis  of  lirine  results  in  the  formation  of 
chlorine,  caustic  soda,  and  hydrogen.  The  caustic 
plant  proved  to  be  a  profitable  aiterprise,  and  to  in- 
crease its  production  meant  finding  means  to  use  more 
chlorine  in  other  ways  than  bleaching  pulp,  in  order 
to  release  more  caustic.  To  that  end,  the  chloroform 
lilaiit  was  started  in  1909,  the  Sulphur  Chloride  in 
1917,  and  the  carbon  tetrachloride  in  1918.  So  that 
a  further  use  of  chloride  might  be  had,  the  acetic 
anhydride  plant,  which  uses  sulphur  chloride  as  a  raw 
material,  was  started  in  1918.  Finding  it  necessary  to 
neutralize  the  caustic  left  in  the  salt,  which  comes 
away  from  the  caustic  evaporation,  the  use  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  was  started,  but  it  was  found  that  the 
chlorine  available  could  easily  be  turned  into  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  plant  Avas  made  to  manufacture"  that 
acid  in  1913,  instead  of  having  to  purchase  it  from 
other  makers. 

The  caustic  being  taken  case  of,  the  attention  of 
the  chemists  was  drawn  to  the  hydrogen,  a  by-product 
of  the  manufacture  of  chlorine^  which  floated  away 
in  the  air.  In  1914  a  plant  was  started  to  bring  the 
hydrogen  in  contact  with  a  vegetable  oil,  to  make  a 
hard  edible  fat,  or  butter  and  lard  .suub.stitute.  At  fir.st 
cottonseed  oil  was  used.  Other  concerns  such  as  the 
(!risco  plant  used  cottonseed '  oil  in  a  similar  pro- 
duet.  As  usual  the  Brown  Company  was  not 
satisfied  to  have  their  product  of  no  better 
quality  than  the  other  manufacturers,  so  now  they 
press  the  oil  cnit  of  peanuts,  and  the  latest  product  of 
the  Brown  Company  is  the  finished,  world-renowned 
lard  substitute,  Kream  Krisp. 

5Vom  1852  to  1917  the  Company  operated  under  the 
name  of  Berlin  Mills  Company,  but  the  evil  effects  of 
the  awful  war  began  early  in  1916  to  be  felt  even 
iti  our  own  community,  distant  though  it  was  from  the 
scene  of  conflict.  In  iiutting  their  latest  product, 
Kream  Krisp,  on  the  market,  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
was  shown  by  exjiort  customers  against  the  use  of 
anything  which  savored  in  any  way  of  Germany,  and 
they  iirotested  against  the  name  "Berlin"  most  strenu- 
ously. So  much  opposition  was  found  that  the  Com- 
pany decided  to  change  the  name  of  Berlin  Mills  Com- 
pany to  Brown  Company.  On  Nov.  30,  1917,  this  change 
went  into  effect.     So  now  all  of  the  plants  mentioned 

come  under  the  name  of  the  Brfiwn  Comjiauv Fnnn 

The  Brown  Bulletin. 


llcllo,  Oleo.  Glad  to  .see  yon  arc  to  stay  on  for  an- 
other year,  thanks  to  a  partial  recovery  of  human  in- 
telligence on  the  part  of  Parliament.  "We  still  have 
hopes  of  having  a  body  of  legislators  with  enough  com- 
mon sense  to  give  you  a  permanent  position  in  Cana- 
ilian  culinary  (luarters. 
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TREES  GROW  IN  FORTY  YEARS  IN  N.  B. 

Hon.  Mr.  Siiiitli,  Minister  of  Crown  Linuls  for  Xcw 
Hrun.swiek,  lias  initiated  an  expcrinicnl  uf  a  iinxcl 
character,  the  results  of  which  should  throw  an  iiii- 
|)()rtant  light  on  the  problems  of  forest  conservation. 
Scientific  forestry  in  New  Brunswick  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  there  is  little  reliable  knowledge  of  the  ef- 
fects on  the  future  growth  of  the  dense  spruce  forests 
of  the  present  methods  of  loggiiig,  brush  burning,  etc. 
So  the  Minister  has  caused  an  area  of  507  acres  to  be 
set  aside  as  a  permanent  experimental  plot.  Through 
the  eo-operation  of  the  licensee  the  area  is  being  logged 
in  various  ways  and  to  different  diameter  cutting. 
In  some  parts  the  brush  is  burned.  Observations  and 
measurements  of  the  results  of  the  year  to  year  are 
taken. 

Dr.  ('.  D.  Howe  of  the  Conservation  Commission  of 
Canada  who  has  had  charge  of  this  work  for  the  last 
iwo  years  calls  it  the  Forest,  llegeneration  Survey. 
Its  objects,  briefly  defined,  are: 

First,  to  determine  the  number  of  small  balsam 
and  spruce  trees  that  remain  on  cut-over  unburned 
areas  in  relation  to  the  tiuu^  of  cutting,  for  example,  40, 
20  or  10  years;  iu  relation  to  the  degree  of  culling, 
for  example,  lightly,  moderately,  or  severely;  in  re- 
lation to  the  number  of  times  culled,  that  is,  culled 
once,  twice  or  three  times;  in  relation  to  the  type,  for 
example,  pure  soft  woods  or  mixed  hardwoods  and 
softwoods. 

Second,  to  determine  the  rate  of  growth  of  such 
balsam  and  spruce  M'ith  the  intention  of  securing  suf- 
ficient data  to  make  a  reasonably  accurate  forecast 
of  the  amount  of  the  next  crop  in  terms  of  board  feet 
and  cords  and  th;>  time  when  the  next  cutting  might 
take  place. 

As  a  result  of  his  observations  Dr.  Howe  has  al- 
ready arrived  at  tentative  conclusions,  which  are  of 
considerable  interest  in  view  of  the  enormous  demand 
for  pulp  wood,  and  the  Government's  present  interest 
in  the  problem  of  water-power  development  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  pulp  and  paper  making  as  well  as 
other  industries. 

"On  one  plot,""  he  says,  "the  spruce  grew  at  the 
rate  of  If)  board  feet  per  acre  during  40  years,  while 
balsam  yielded  one  cord  of  pulp  wood  in  17  years  for 
the  entire  age  of  the  trees,  though  since  the  area  was 
logged  in  1879  the  growth  has  been  at  the  rate  of  one 
i-ord  per  acre  in  seven  years;  so  if  this  is  repre- 
sentative and  if  no  allowance  be  made  for  windfalls, 
deterioration,  and  death  by  disease,  600  feet  of  spruce 
:iiid  6  cords  of  pulp  wood  could  be  removed  continu- 
ously at  40  year  periods  if  the  proper  amount  of  the 
smaller  diameter  classes  were  present.  This  was  not 
the  ease  with  spruce,  though  the  balsam  was  well  es- 
tablished, there  being  850  saplings  per  acre  to  replace 
the  200  trees,  and  3,000  balsam  seedlings  to  replace 
the  saplings  as  they  pass  into  the  tree  class.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  ravages  of  disease,  at  present  an 
unknown  quantity,  it  could  be  safely  ))redieted  that 
areas  which  this  cla.ss  represent  will  pass  from  spruce 
to  balsam  lands.  As  will  be  seen  later,  all  the  plots 
tell  the  same  story.  This  explains  the  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive development  of  the  spruce  budworm  in  the 
Province.  Although  called  the  spruce  budworm,  it 
lirefers  to  feed  on  balsam  and  balsam  is  becoming  in- 
creasin-'ly  prevalent  in  our  forest.  As  a  matter  of 
protection  from  future  epidemic  of  the  budworm,  as 
well  as  from  a  business  standpoint  of  encouraging  the 


more  valuable  species,  it  is  high  lime  extensive  experi- 
ments were  made  to  develop  a  system  of  logtring 
operations  that  would  tend  to  exclude  the  balsam  and 
stimulate    the    regeneration    and    growth    of    spruce." 


SAFETY   FIRST— GOGGLES 

So  much  has  been  written,  spoken  at  conventions 
and  .safety  first  meetings,  rules  and  warnings  drawn  up 
and  issued  to  foremen  and  employees,  tliat  one  would 
naturally  think  the  topic  had  been  exhausted,  that 
every  industrial  workci-  knew  .just  exactly  when, 
where,  and  how  to  use  his  goggles,  as  equally  well 
as  when  he  knew  he  was  hungry  or  wi.shed  to  go  to 
bed;  but  the  lamentable  fact  remains  even  with  all 
this  knowledge  a  verj'  great  many,  either  through 
wilful  neglect  or  careless  passiveness,  will  persist  in 
doing  hazardous  eye-jobs  without  troubling  to  make 
any  eye  j)rotection,  even  when,  as  in  this  plant,  goggles 
are  provided  free  and  placed  readily  to  hand  for  im- 
mediate use;  and,  further,  they  know  they  are  break- 
ing a  strict  mill  rule  by  not  using  goggles  whenever 
the  occasion  demands  their  use.  The  getting  away 
repeatedly  with  this  chance-taking  is  not  that  they 
will  always  be  immune  from  injury,  for  some  day, 
sooner  or  later,  they  will  more  than  '"get  it  in  the 
eve,"  regrets  will  be  too  late  for  an  eye  lost  for  ever, 
and  M-hat  more  pathetic  sight  is  there  than  a 
sightless  man?  .lust  ponder  what  a  fearful  price  to 
have  to  pay,  if  the  cause  was  entirel.v  through  some 
little  neglect  is  not  providing  projjer  eye  protection, 
when  engaged  upon  the  job  which  cost  him  his  vision. 
Fnfortunately  some  will  not  even  profit  from  the  ex- 
ample of  another's  misfortune;  and  we  cite  a  case  that 
happened  in  our  own  mill  but  I'ecently.  where  men  en- 
gaged in  chipping  concrete  had  no  eye  protection  at 
all,  and  they  with  full  knowledge  knew  that  only  the 
day  previously  a  fellow  workman,  while  cutting  rivets, 
met  with  a  serious  injury  and  also  that  he  was 
not  wearing  goggles.  Don't  wait  until  bad  luck 
knocks  at  your  own  door,  but  rather,  use  your  own 
natural  instinct  for  personal  safety  and  don't  break 
mill  rules.  Hand  to  your  foreman  all  mushroomed  tools 
and  beware  of  the  ever-present  danger  when  using 
the  emery  wheel.  Never  allow  a  mate  to  monkey  with 
your  eyes,  for  it  is  monkeying  to  attempt  to  remove 
chips  or  grit  with  the  ofttimes  too-ready  toothpick, 
match  or  dirty  handkerchief;  but  do  report  at  the 
First  Aid  Office  to  be  sent  to  the  surgeon  to  do  this 
for  you  and  thus  avoid  infection  through  misdirected 
though  frood-intentional  maltreatment. 

Of  all  industrial  eye  injuries,  70  per  cent  are  due  to 
avoidable  causes.  With  our  foremen "s  co-operation 
in  insisting  upon  their  men  carrying  out  faithfully  the 
goggle  wearing  order,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  our  plant  should  not  become  an  eye-safe  one. 
Foremen  aiul  men,  it's  up  to  you. — The  Digesteur. 


The   Japanese    say   "east-north"    instead    of    "north- 
east."  and   "west-south"  inst-ead   of  "south-west." 


Bad  temj)er  is  like  the  scorpion  which  stings  itself. 
Every  fit  of  anger  injures  most  the  soul  that  indulges 
in  it. 
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BRITISH  TRADE   NEWS 

London,  lltli  May,  1920. — The  sliortage  of  newsprint 
is  causing:  considerable  discussion  in  England  at  tlie 
present  moment.  It  is  not  a  discussion  confined  to 
the  pulp  and  paper  men,  but  the  debate  is  side-tracked 
from  trade  journals  to  the  daily  newspapers  by  the 
public  and  members  of  Parliament-  This  is  certainly 
an  unusual  discussion  from  a  pidjlic  point  of  view  and 
the  more  the  question  of  the  shortage  of  newsprint  is 
thrashed  out  the  greater  becomes  the  feeling  that  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  a  famine. 

Sir  Richard  Cooper  proposes  to  ask  the  President 
of  the  Trade  Board  in  the  Ilouse  of  Coniiuons  the  fol- 
lowing question: — "Will  he  state  what  steps  he  is  tak- 
ing to  protect  the  country  from  a  famine  in  paper  suji- 
l)lies;  is  he  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to  dispose  of 
waste  paper  in  bulk,  and  has  he  any  information  to 
show  that  a  monopoly  exists  in  the  supply  of  any  or 
ail  ordinary  (pialities  of  paper?" 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  paper  and  pulp  indus- 
tries has  such  attention  been  given  to  paper  and  this 
contention  is  vindicated  by  the  foregoing  (juestion  be- 
ing addressed  on  the  question  of  paper  in  the  House 
to  the  Trade  Board  President.  The  repy  will  be  inter- 
esting and  the  pulp  and  paper  men  are  rocking  with 
laughter  over  the  monopoly  i)art  of  the  question.  No 
doubt  the  answer  will  be  short  and  sweet  in  purely 
Parliamentary  synopsis  form. 

But,  while  the  discussion  is  going  on  about  the 
shortage  of  paper.  S.  Macnamara,  the  Labor  Minister. 
is  pointing  out  that  Science  must  still  go  ahead.  We 
want  research,  he  says  "research  and  more  research." 
He  taught  it  36  yeafs  ago  and  he  is  preaching  it  again 
today. 

Tropical  Grasses  for  Pulp. 

Then  Sir  Harry  Johnston  writes  to  the  "Times"  a 
letter  saying: — "I  think  it  is  generally  agreed  that  if 
literature  came  to  an  end  for  lack  of  paper,  and  if  the 
great  forests  of  the  temperate  zone  disappeared — as 
experts  say  they  will — in  twenty-five  years,  under  the 
demand  for  wood  pulp,  civilized  humanity  would  be 
facing  disaster  in   several   directions." 

Under  these  circumstances.  Sir  Harry  Johnston  sug- 
gests that  chemists  and  manufacturers  of  paper  should 
again  turn  their  attention  to  the  grasses  and  reeds  of  tro- 
[lical  Africa,  where  the  supply  is  well-nigh  inexhaust- 
ible. He  recalls  the  experiments  in  paper  making 
out  of  the  grasses  and  reeds  of  the  sudd  which  were 
being  tried  in  the  Bahr-al-(Jhazal  province  of  the  Sudan 
when  war  broke  out. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  Mi-.  William  Raitt,  F.C.S., 
Consulting  Cellulose  Expert  to  the  Indian  Government, 
is  on  a  holida.v  at  present  in  London.  Articles  on  his 
research  work  on  bamboo  and  grasses  for  pulp  have 
apjieared  in  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine"  some 
years  ago  and  he  has  been  interviewed  for  his  opinions 
on  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston. 
His  opinion  carries  some  weighty,  as  he  has  had  25  years 
experience  searching  for  raw  materials  for  paper-mak- 
ing in  India  and  as  a  result  of  his  successful  effort^ 
occupies  the  high  position  he  does  today. 
Grasses  no  Proposition- 
Mr.  Raitt  says  he  can  sec  no  pcriiupiciil  sohitiini  ol' 
the  oft-recurring  difficulty  of  paper-iiiiikcrs'  supplii-s 
except  in  these  waste  animal  growths  cf  our  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  forests.  We  have  in  India  gras.scs 
similar  to  those  spoken  of  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  research  work  on  them  has 
been  done  by  the  Forest  Research  Institute  of  India 


with  the  view  of  utilizing  them  for  paper-making. 
We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  complete  success  owing  to 
certain  practical  difficulties. 

The  experiments  on  the  grasses  and  reetls  of  the 
sudd  11  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  province  had,  he  thought 
a  similar  result,  as  might  be  expected,  seeing  that  in 
lihysical  and  chemical  characteristics  they  are  exact- 
tly  similar  to  the  Savannah   grasses  in  India. 

While,  then,  these  grasses  promise  a  very  large 
source  of  supply  for  the  future,  they  cannot  at  present 
be  recommended  as  a  practical  proposition.  He  thinks 
tliMt  ovcnttuilly  the  difficulties  will  be  overcome,  but  at 
lUThU'iit  the  field  for  a  new  source  of  suppl\'  is  lield 
by  the  bamboo.  The  difficulties  that  he  has  f(uiiid 
with  grasses  do  not  occur  in  the  case  of  the  bamboo, 
and  such  difficulties  as  there  were  have  been  over- 
come. It  can  now  be  said,  in  fact,  that  there  i-emain 
no  practical  difficulties  in  transforming  bamlxio  into 
pulp  and  here  is  promise  of  a  large  supply  under  coii- 
ditioiiK,  which,  compared  with  a  material  like  wood 
are  permanent,  for  while  wood  takes  from  30  to  50 
years  to  grow,  bamlioo  renews  itself  annually. 

In  Burmali  particularly,  the  transport  conditions  for 
it — and  transport,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  always 
a  serious  matter  in  this  industry — cannot  be  surpassed 
In  many  jilaces  indeed  the  whole  transport  in  and  out 
of  the  mill  can  be  accomplished  on  inland  tidal  water. 

Readers  of  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine"  who 
liiivc  followed  Mr.  Raitt 's  research  Avork  in  India  will 
be  interested  in  his  pronouncement  that  he  has  over- 
come all  the  difficulties  for  converting  bamboo  into 
pul|).  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  after  machinery  at 
present  in  England  and  I  hear  that  the  mills  in  India 
are  doing  very  well  with  the  bamboo  pulp. 
Newspaper  Proprietors  Gloomy. 

Some  time  ago  Lord  Burnham,  one  of  the  big  Lon- 
don ncM-spaper  owners,  remarked  in  a  spcecli  that  there 
would  have  to  be  more  research  for  raw  materials.  He 
has  a  reply  in  the  work  Mr.  Raitt  has  achieved  in  In- 
dia, 

This  week  Lord  Kiddell,  another  newspajicr  owner, 
said  they  were  passing  through  a  serious  phase.  Paper 
was  6d.  a  pound  today  and  they  were  all  using  uji 
their  iiresent  stocks.  If  the  papers  were  called  on  to 
produce  their  publications  with  paper  at  the  current 
price  of  12  cents  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for 
them  to  carry  on  at   a   profit, 

Mr.  Valentine  Kiuipp,  President  of  the  Newspaper 
vSociety,  says  he  has  heard  of  contracts  being  made  a  I 
16  cents  a  lb.  and  Imyers  were  told  that  the  price  would 
very  likely  rise  to  IS  cents  a  lb.  in  a  short  time.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  Provincial  newspapers  in  England  met 
with  disaster  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  paper,  the 
countrv  itself  would  suffer.  * 


I'lCTURESQlM-:   .SITK   (_)F    i;.\l'ID    FAI.I.S    MILL    AND  OFFICE 
OF    THE    McLEUU    PULP    CO.,    LIVERPOOL,    N.S. 
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Tilt'  aiiiKiinii-ciiu'iit  \\<is  iiiiide  tins  week  that  a  new 
fil'ty-toii  i.u'wspi'iut  papor  macliiiie  has  been  ordered 
for  the  Stui-freoii  Kails  plant  of  the  Si)anisli  Kiver 
Pulp  and  Pajter  Mills,  Limited.  Two  new  inaehines  of 
one  hundred  tons  eai>aeity  were  announeed  reeently 
whieli  will  bring  the  res])eetive  eapaeity  of  the  three 
mills  up  to  the  following  anticii)ated  output:  Sturgeon 
Falls,  17')  td.is:  Ksjianola.  22')  tons:  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
250  tons.  The  constiniction  and  installation  of  the 
new  machines  will  require  about  six  months  to  com- 
plete. It  is  expected  that  by  tlie  end  of  the  present 
year  the  com])any  will  have  a  total  capacity  of  650 
tons  of  newsprint  dail\'. 

Toronto  job  printers  met  last  Satui'da.v  iii<jht  at.id 
accepted  the  10  per  cent  bonus  offered  by  the  Mas- 
ter Printers'  Association,  as  an  amendment  to  the  wage 
agreement,  which  does  not  expire  until  lf>21.  The  com- 
mittee, which  was  ai)))()inted  to  obtain  an  increase  over 
the  ten  per  cttit..  was  instructed  to  make  further  de- 
mands on  the  Association,  if  the  i-ost  of  living  in- 
creased. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Press  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  will  be  held  in  the  King  Edward  Hotel, 
Toronto,  on  June  4th,  commaicing  at  4  P.M.  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspai)er  As- 
sociation will  iu>t  be  held  until  Oct.  14th.  The  dates 
for  the  Weekly  Newspapers  Association  are  June  3 
and  4  at  the  same  place.  As  ])art  of  the  entertainment 
feature  of  the  Weekly  branch  of  the  organization,  a 
tri])  to  Niagara  Falls  on  Saturda.v  and  to  the  Roycroft 
Shops  at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  is  schethiled. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Wilson,  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Pai)er  Co.,  Ltd.,  spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  this 
week. 

George  Erskine.  Toronto  representatixe  of  the 
George  H.  Mead  Company,  has  returned  from  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  where  he  spent  some  days  conferring  with 
the  principals  of  his  company.  He  also  visited  the 
Abitibi  mills  and  s|)ent  some  time  with  relatives  east 
of   ^lontreal. 

Burroughs  and  Company  (Eastern)  Limited,  has 
been  granted  incorporation  with  power  to  carry  on 
business  as  piiblishers,  pa|)er  box  7iianufacturers,  litho- 
graphers, wholesale  stati(uers,  etc.  The  company, 
who.se  head  office  is  at  Montreal,  is  capitalized  at  .l!50,- 
000.    Calgary  barristers  are  named  as  the  incorporators. 

W.  F.  Christie,  of  John  Christie  and  Co.,  rag  and 
paper  stocks,  Toronto,  has  returned  from  a  business 
trip  to  the  mills  in  Quebec. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Linc(dn  Pajjcr  Mills  arc 
contcm))lating  an  extension  to  their  sulphite  plant  at 
Jlerritfii,  and  the  installation  of  another  digester. 
The  present  output  is  40  tons  daily  and  when  the  con- 
templated additions  are  made  the  capacity  will  be  in- 
creased to  from  65  to  70  tons  ])er  day.  About  half  of 
the  sulphite  output  will  be  bleached. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brant- 
ford,  Out.,  have  an  order  on  their  books  at  present 
for  six  eight-plate  screens  for  the  Lime  House  Paper 
Board   Mills,  London.  England. 


Tlic  Dominion  Loose  Leaf  Co.,  Toronio,  is  coiilcm- 
plating  an  addition  to  their  premises,  which  will  give 
tliem  40.000  scpiare  feet  of  floor  spa<'e.  The  company 
was  in('oiporated  in  1913  mider  a  provincial  charter 
as  the  Dominion  Printing  and  Loose  Leaf  Co.  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000  and  a  floor  space  of  280  S(piare 
feet.  Expansion  was  the  watch-word  and  later  a 
federal  charter  was  secured  and  the  company  name 
changed.  Enlai'gement  is  now  nuide  niecessary  by 
the  big  volume  of  business  coming  to  the  firm. 

The  .Macgregor  Papei-  Compaii.v,  liimited,  .Spadina 
Avenue,  Toronto,  has  closed  its  doors  for  stock-taking 
and  will  not  reopen  as  a  limited  company.  0.  P.  Mac- 
gregor, who  started  the  business  28  years  ago,  and 
has  been  carrying  on  the  numufacture  of  i)aper  bags, 
twine,  etc.,  states  that  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing sto(;k  he  has  decided  to  go  out  of  business 
ai.id  take  a  rest.  Two  men,  ('harles  McArtlinr  and  W. 
H.  Morgan,  who  have  been  associated  with  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor for  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  will  carry  on  the 
liusiness,  but  the  Macgregor  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
as  it  has  existed  for  twenty  eight  years,  is  no  more. 

Lietrum  Harvey,  who  has  been  attending  McGill 
Cnivcrsity,  has  jointed  the  Toronto  office  staff  of  the 
George  IL  Mead  Company,  in  the  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Build'tig. 

R.  II.  Craig,  of  the  traffic  department  of  the  Span- 
ish River  Pulp  and  Pai)er  Co.,  at  the  Soo.  was  in 
Toronto  this  week,  endeavoring  to  get  the  railways  to 
send  through  some  emjities  to  the  mills.  He  states  tliat 
the  shortage  of  cars  is  handicapping  operations  to  a 
consiilerable   extent. 

The  Copp.  Clarke  Publishing  Company,  Ltd.  of  Tor- 
onto, have  leased  the  first  floor  of  the  new  Spadina 
Building  on  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto,  and  will  utilise 
it   for  storage  of  l)ooks. 

J.  J.  Ilerbei't.  superintendent  of  the  Interlake  Tissue 
Mills.  Ltd.,  was  in  Montreal  this  week  seeing  the 
Dominion  Bridge  Company  in  regard  to  the  new 
machine  being  built  for  the  company.  The  new  ma- 
chine will  be  148  inches  wide  with  140  inches  trim 
and  will  iiu-rease  the  |>rcsent  capacity  by  15  to  20 
tons  per  day. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Smith.  Davidson  and  Wright,  paper 
jobbers,  Vancouver,  I>.  C.  was  in  Toronto  this  week 
calling  on   the   trade, 

J.  Hewitt.  President  of  the  Paper  Sales  Company, 
Limited,  Toronto,  has  ret\irncd  from  a  business  trip 
to  Boston.  ,Mr.  Hewitt  stales  that  the  Maine  mills  are 
paying  $110  for  groundwood  pulp  and  are  glad  to  get 
it  at  the  price. 

The  general  and  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Press.  Limited,  was  held  in  Toronto  on  Wednesda.v 
of  this  week  when  pro]iosals  for  an  imjjroved  cable 
service,  to  be  entirely  in  the  control  of  the  Canadian 
Press,  were  ailvanced.  The  Catiadian  newspapers,  as 
a  body,  although  grateful  to  the  British  Government 
for  its  offer  of  financial  aid,  decided  that  they  could 
not.  in  self-respect,  burden  the  British  tax-payer,  but 
were  jirepared,  from  their  own  resources,  and  by  con- 
tinuation of  aid  received  from  the  Ottawa  Government, 
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to  develop  a  service  of  inter-Inipei'iiil  I'able  news. 
Directors  were  elected  as  follows : 

Maritime  Division — G.  Fred  Pearson.  Halifax  Chron- 
icle, and  J.  1).  Black,  Fredericton  Gleaner. 

Western  Division — E.  H.  Maeklin.  Manitoba  Free 
Press;  R.  L.  Richardson.  Winnipejr  Tribune;  Bnrford 
llooke.  Regrii.ia  Leader :  J.  IT.  Woods,  Calgary  Herald, 
and  Griffith  Hujrlies,  Victoria  Times. 

Ontario  and  Quebec  Division — H.  Gagnon,  Quebec 
<'ity  Le  Soleil :  C.  F.  Crandall,  Montreal  Star;  John 
Scott,  Jlontreai  Gazette;  Norman  Smith,  Ottawa  Jour- 
nal ;  Stewart  Lyon,  Toronto  Globe,  Irving  E.  Robertson 
Toronto  Telegram;  T.  H.  Preston,  Brantford  Expositor, 
and  H.  II.  Pickett.  London  Advertiser. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
the  following  officers  were  re-elected  unanimously; 
President,  Norman  Smith  ;  First  Vice-President,  E.  H. 
Maeklin ;  Second  Vice-President,  G.  Fred  Pearson. 

C.  0.  Knowles.  General  Manager  since  the  organiz- 
ation of  the  new  a.ssociation  in  1917,  resigned  to  be- 
come Assistant  ^Managing  Editor  of  The  Toronto  Tele- 
gram, and  P.  F.  B.  Livesay,  Assistant  General  Manager 
since  1917,  with  headipiarters  in  Winnipeg,  and  Acting 
General  Manager  since  last  November,  was  appointed 
Gctieral  Manager.   • 

At  a  dinner  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel,.  Toronto, 
on  May  20th,  the  reorganized  Toronto  Advertising 
Club,  designed  to  boost  Toronto  and  to  keeji  a  sharp 
lookout  for  fake  advertisements,  was  gotten  under 
way.  Another  object  is  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
the  advertising  i)rofession.  Delegates  were  elected  to 
atti.id  the  convention  in  Indianapolis  next  month  of  the 
International  A.ssociation  of  Advertisers.  The  i)resi- 
dent  is  W.  G.  Steward. 


0.  F.  BRYANT  JOINS  LAURENTIDE. 

The  former  staff  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories 
is  being  pretty  thoroughly  distributed  among  the  Cana- 
dian paper  mills.  Some  time  ago,  0.  F.  Bryant  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  pulp  and  paper  division  resig)ied 
to  take  a  position  with  Bennett,  Limited,  manufac- 
turers of  leather  board.  Dr.  J.  S.  Bates,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Laboi'atories,  f(dlowed  the  example  mid 
.joined  the  staff  of  Price  Brothers.  Then  R.  W.  Hovey 
who  succeeded  IMr-  Bryant  in  the  pulp  and  paper  divi- 


sion went  up  to  Iroquois  Falls  with  the  Abitibi  Com- 
pany. Now  Mr.  Bryant  has  gone  up  the  St.  Maurice 
to  Grand 'Mere  and  writes  that  he  is  in  the  Research 
Department  and  while  has  has  not  any  particular  title 
expects  to  find  enough  to  keep  him  bu.sy  as  a  chemical 
engineer.  For  the  present  he  is  a.ssuuiing  a  bachelor 
role  at  the  Laurentide  Inn. 


PACIFIC  PULPS,  LIMITED 

Jlr.  W.  M.  Harrison,  formerly  sales  manager  for  the 
Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills.  Limited,  has  now  open- 
etl  an  office  of  his  own,  and  will  operate  under  the 
name  of  Pacific  Pulps  Limited. 

]\Ir.  Harrison  was  sales  manager  with  the  Whalen 
firm  for  the  past  three  years,  and  previous  to  that 
was  connected  with  the  purchasing  department  of  the 
same  firm.  He  is  well  known  to  the  trade,  and  is  par- 
ticularly familiar  with  foreign  business. 

The  uew  firm  will  handle  British  Cohnnbia  I'ulp. 
both  sulphite  and  kraft.  The  total  outjjut  of  the 
Beaver  Cover  plant  will  be  handled  by  this  firm,  and 
also  a  considerable  proportion  of  several  other  mills 
on  the  coast. 

In  connection  with  the  paper  and  pulp  mill  lousiness 
ilr.  Harrison  will  also  handle  machine  clothing,  wires 
and  felts,  and  various  other  \iu\p  mill  suiiplies. 

The  new  firm  feels  that  the  West  ("oast  mills  have 
an  advantage  over  the  East  Coast  firms  in  being  able 
to  make  C.  I.  F.  shipments  to  almost  any  part  of  the 
world. 


NEW  PRICE  OF  NEWSPRINT 

New  York,  May  25. — While  it  is  admitted  that  some 
advance  in  newsprint  i)rices  to  customers  of  Inter- 
national Paper  Compauy  will  go  into  effect  July  1,  i1 
is  not  expected  that  the  increase  will  reach  anything 
like  if'SO  a  ton  as  reported  in  market  gossip.  No  in- 
timation is  forthcoming  from  the  company  as  to  the 
(piotations  for  the  third  quarter,  but  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  a  10  i)er  cent,  advance,  $10  a  ton,  is  agreed 
u|>m  between  the  company  and  ijublishers.  Present 
contracts  price  is  $100  a  ton.  Newsprint  for  spot 
delivery  in  the  oi)en  market  is  selling  from  .$200  to 
$300  a  ton. 

According  to  figures  furnished  by  International 
Paper  Company  peeled  wood  is  today  selling  at  .$IU 
a  cord  delivered  at  the  mill,  compared  with  less  than 
$25  last  year.  Approximately  1  3-10  tons  of  wood  are 
consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  ton  of  newsprint. 
The  cost  of  labor  has  advanced  from  $8.68  a  ton  in 
1915  to  $25  under  the  new  wage  scale,  which  went  into 
effect   Mav  1    last. 


The  extraction  of  turjjentine  from  Dmiglas  fir,  a 
new  indn.stry  in  forest  products,  has  been  established 
on  Cortez  island  by  a  number  of  ranchers,  and  a  com- 
pany is  being  organized  to  actively  develop  the  busi- 
ness. A  royalty  of  one  dollar  per  l)arrel  is  asked  bv 
owners  of  timber  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  eight 
barrels  of  pitch  is  the  average  production  per  acre. 
No  tree  smaller  than  ten  inches  in  diameter  is  tapped 
and  some  of  the  larger  trees  yield  great  returns,  one 
producing  48  gallons  at  one  tapping.  About  two- 
thirds  of  a  gallon  of  high  grade  turpentine  is  obtained 
from  a  gallon  of  sap,  the  residue  being  commercially 
marketablc. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


hm-gc  liiiilicr  aie;is  in  tlic  hiwer  Adinnulairks  were 
sorimisly  miiiai-eii  hv  forest  fires  thai  ra^'ed  last  week 
in  the  luirtlierii  sections  of  Herkimer  and  llanulton 
eounties.  New  York.  The  eonfhijrrations  eontiinied  for 
llu\'e  davs  while  residents,  under  thi.  direetion  of 
forest  i-angers  and  wardens  battled  desperately  to  stem 
them.  In  a  statement  awiioiuu-in}!  that  the  flames  had 
been  eitiier  exting:uished  or  eontrolled,  State  Conserva- 
tion Commissioner  Pratt  eautioned  Adirondaeks  visitors 
a-rainst  earelessness  in  the  handlinfr  of  matches  and 
eamp  fires.  The  lack  of  rain  in  a  fortni^'ht  or  more, 
in  the  opinion  of  woodsmen,  had  caused  a  thorough 
drying  out  of  the  forests  which,  they  add,  are  in  the 
w-orst  condition  they  have  known  them  to  be  ui  the 
last  five  years.  Advices  telegraphed  to  tiie  United 
States  Forestry  Service  at  Washington  told  ()f  the 
destruction  last  week  of  large  tracts  of  tind)er  in  the 
country  to  tlie  north  and  northwest  of  Dulnth  where 
tcji  seiiarate  fires  were  burning  and  seriously  menacing 
the  national  forest  preserves.  At  last  accounts  these 
were  not  under  control  and  some  of  them  were  assum- 
ing real  serious  proportions. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  officials  of  tlie  American 
Writing  Paper  Company  to  get  the  striking  paper 
workers  in  their  local  divisions  at  Ilolyoke  to  return 
to  work  pending  an  adjustment  of  the  wage  question 
that  caused  them  to  walk  out  two  weeks  ago,  the  trou- 
ble has  extended  to  all  independent  mills  in  Holyoke 
ciud  vicinity.  As  a  result  over  1,000  more  paper  workers 
have  joined  the  walkout.  Production,  according  to 
statements  issued  by  the  manufacturers,  has  been  un- 
affected thus  far  by  the  walkout,  though  they  readily 
concede  that  the  spread  of  the  trouble  will  result  in 
curtailing  their  output.  Present  indications  are  that 
an  amicable  re-adjustment  of  the  wage  scale  is  likely 
to  result  from  conferences  now  being  held  between 
the  union  mill  work?rs  and  the  manufacturers.  T  lie 
workers'  demand  consist  of  14  cents  additional  wages 
per  hour  making  their  salary  70  cents  an  hour  instead 
of  56  cents,  the  present  rate. 

Shuttleworth,  Keiler  &  Co..  manufacUirers  ot  pai)er 
bags,  have  bought  at  auction  the  Legget  Building, 
located  at  the  junction  of  West  Broadway.  iM-anklin 
and  Varick  streets.  New  York  city.  The  iiroperty  is 
a  nine  storv  structure  ccutaining  55.000  s.piare  feet, 
situated  in  "a  good  location  from  the  standpoint  ot 
transit  facilities.  $181,000  was  the  price  paid  Alter 
renovations  and  alterations  have  been  completed,  the 
propertv  will  be  occupied  as  a  plant  for  the  maiiutae- 
ture  of  "paper  bags  and  other  paper  in-oducts. 

The  IntLM-lake  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  at  Appleton. 
Wis.,  is  having  plans  for  a  two-story  general  machine 
and  repair  shop,  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Fe.leral  Trade  Commission  has  i.ubiished  llu 
first  volume  of  its  decisions  of  findings,  orders  and 
conference  rulings.  Bound  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Documents,  Wash- 
in-ton  D.  C.,  for  $1.50  a  piece.  The  volume  incudes 
all  cases  passed  on  bv  the  commission  from  March  lb, 
1915  to  June  30,  1919.  The  printing  of  the  volume  en- 
tailed considerable  expense  and  for  that  reason  the 
commission  adopted  the  policy  of  the  Interstate  Lorn- 


iiirici'   ('oinmissioM    ill    not    making   general    |)ulilii'   dis 
Irilmtioii   of  the   volume. 

The  Senate  manufacturers"  sub-committe?  which  lias 
been  investigating  the  print  paper  situation  brought 
its  hearings  to  a  close  last  week.  While  some  rei)ort 
will  iindoiiiitcdiy  be  made,  it  is  not  likely  that  Con- 
gress will  frame  any  legislation  relative  to  the  iiews- 
lu'int  situation  at   this  time. 

Ojiposition  to  regulation  of  newsprj.it  jirices  was  ex- 
jiressed  by  the  newly  organized  United  States  Pub- 
lishers' Newsprint  Conservation  League,  representing 
more  than  100  smaller  newspapers  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  was  embodied  in  a  report  submitted  to 
the  sub-committee  by  Senator  Deed  of  Missouri.  The 
report  predicted  that  price  regulations  would  result  in 
suspension  of  400  dailies  and  5,000  we,okli<'s.  Small 
publishers  would  benefit  if  large  publishers  woiibl 
keep  out  of  the  sjiot  iiaper  market  and  if  maiiufac 
turers  would  allot  ecuitracts  to  smaller  publications, 
the  report  added. 

j^pproval  of  the  plan  for  an  increase  in  the  author- 
ized amount  of  the  common  and  preferred  stock  of  the 
Continental  Paper  &  Bag  Company  was  voted  at  a 
special  stockholders'  meeting  held  May  19  in  the  com- 
pany offices  at  Portland,  Maine.  The  amount  of  the 
common  stock  was  increased  from  $'J, 500. 0000  to  *7.- 
500,000  and  the  preferred  was  raised  from  $2,500,000 
to  $5,000,000.  It  was  also  voted  to  change  the  name 
of  the  company  to  Continental  Paper  &  Bag  Mills. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Whole- 
sale Stationers'  Association  of  the  United  States,  held 
last  week  at  St.  Louis,  R.  P.  Andrews  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  president  of  the  National  Paper  Trade  Associa- 
tion of  the  T'nited  States,  asserted  that  the  principal 
blame  for  the  paper  shortage  rested  with  the  govern- 
ment because  of  the  attitude  which  it  had  adopted  to- 
ward the  paper  making  industry.  "Wood  pulp  and 
raw. materials  could  be  had  if  we  had  the  mills  to  make 
them  into  paper,"  .said  Mr.  Andrews,  "but  capital 
cannot  be  induced  to  invest  in  paper  mills  while  they 
are  threatened  with  government  control  as  soon  as 
their  mills  are  ready  to  operate.  We  would  have  these 
mills  if  capital  was  assured  of  being  let  alone."  Mr. 
Andrews  gave  it  as  his  own  opinion  that  the  foundation 
was  laid  for  the  shortage  of  news  print  paper  when  the 
reciprocity  bill  was  put  through  with  Canada.  Since 
that  time,  he  said,  there  have  been  practically  no  news- 
print paper  mills  built  in  the  United  States. 

J.  W.  DillenecMirt,  who  until  recently  was  associated 
in  an  executive  capacity  with  the  American  Manufac- 
turing Company,  has  become  supervisor  of  the  Cord- 
age Section  of  the  Whitaker  Paiier  Compa«iy.  In  an- 
nouncing Mr.  Dillencourt's  ap])ointment.  the  cmniiaiiy 
dwells  upon  his  record  in  manufacturing  and  in  the 
jobbing  end  of  the  cordage  business  expressing  itself 
as  satisfied  that  its  management  has  acquired  the  ser- 
vices of  a  man  who  rates  high  in  the  industry  and 
whose  experience,  training  and  acquaintanceship  with 
the  sources  of  supply  and  with  the  trade  qualify  him 
to  riui  an  organization  such  as  the  one  he  now  heads 
with  the  Whitaker  Paper  Company. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Toronto.  May  22. — Tlu'i-c  arc  only  very  slijiht  indi- 
cations of  the  usual  .spring'  lull  in  the  paper  trade, 
while  the  recent  rapid  gains  in  paper  stocks  on  tlie  ex- 
changes are  a  commentary  on  the  prosperity  of  the  in- 
dustry. Shortage  of  paper  .stocks  of  practically  all 
lines  and  continued  great  demand  still  feature  the 
mai'ket.  and  these  features  are  accompanied  by  rising 
prices  in  all  In-anehes  of  the  industry.  Very  little 
paper  i.s  to  be  found  in  the  warehouses  and  what  comes 
in  is  frequently  turned  over  in  a  day.  Paper  maker:-; 
arc  hain])e)'ed  through  tlic  continued  scarcity  of  raw 
slock  and  particularly  in  the  newsprint  and  book 
paper  lines  they  are  a  considerable  distance  from  meet 
ing  the  tremendous  demands  that  are  being  made  up- 
on their  resources,  while  .jobbers  are  rationing  out 
what  stocks  they  can  get  and  resorting  to  subterfuges 
in  order  to  forestall  orders.  In  some  cases  prices 
have  been  fi.xed  at  a  figure  admittedly  for  the  i)\ir- 
|)0se  of  causing  an  easing-off  of  ordei's,  thus  allowing 
the  arrears  of  shi])ments  to  be  ovci'taken. 
Pulp  Prices. 

There  is  no  diminution  in  the  demand  for  all  classes 
of  pulp'  and  paper  manufacturers  are  offering  almost 
any  price  for  spot  lots.  The  standard  price  for 
groundwood  pulp,  however,  is  $100,  but  it  is  verv  hard 
to  get  at  that  figure,  or  any  other  figure.  Bleached 
sulitliite  is  selling  as  high  as  $175  a  ton  and  easy 
bleaching  brings  from  $140  to  $150  per  ton.  Offer's 
for  bleached  .sulphite  were  made  this  week  as  high  as 
$200  a  ton,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  small  quantity  was 
turned  over  at  that  figure.  One  pulp  manufacturer 
stated  that  he  had  absolutely  nothing  for  May  delivery 
and  only  a  few  cars  could  be  sent  out  for  June,  aside 
from  those  that  were  tied  up  under  contract.  The 
demand  for  kraft  pulp  is  not  quite  so  keen,  one  firm 
reporting  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  that  they  had 
lost  an  order  at  7e,  the  customer  having  bought  at  6c. 
Wrapping  Papers  Up. 

The  week  saw  another  advance  in  the  prices  of  som.^ 
lines  of  wra]i]iing  papers.  Grey  browns  went  up 
three-quarters  of  a  cent.  "B"  manilas  a  quarter  of 
a  cent  and  No.  1  manila  and  fibres  one  cent  a  pound 
on  car  load  lots.  On  grey  rag  and  white  wrapping  the 
price  is  now  He  on  car  load  lots,  $9.75  on  one  ton  lots 


and  over  and  $10.75  on  small  lots;  on  "IV  manilas 
the  prices  are  $9.25  on  car  loiid  lots,  $10.00  on  ton 
lots  and  $11.00  on  small  lots  and  on  No.  1  manila, 
fibre,  and  fibre  kraft,  $11  for  ear  load  lots,  $12.00  for 
ton  lots  and  $13.00  for  smaller  lots  are  quoted.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  grey  rag  and  white  wrajv 
ping  were  selling  at  S^ie  in  car  lots  to  .jobbers  and 
the  price  is  now  9c ;  "B''  manilas  jumped  from  $5. CO 
to  $9.25;  No.  1  manila  and  fibre  went  from  $7.35  to 
$11.00  and  kraft,  which  was  9c  at  the  beginning  or  the 
year,  is  now  (pioted  as  high  as  12c,  and  there  is  prac- 
tically  none   available. 

Book  Papers. 

In  no  other  branch  of  the  paper  trade  is  the  short- 
age so  nuirked  as  in  that  of  book  papers.  There  are 
practically  no  stocks  on  hand,  and  the  same  applies  to 
bonds  and  ledgers.  Sales  of  No.  1  coated  book  are  be- 
ing made  at  IGVijC;  No.  2  is  .selling  at  15y2C,  No.  3 
at  14i/'C  and  colored  at  from  163/4c  to  20c.  No.  1  liook 
is  selling  at  $12,  No.  2  at  $11.85,  No.  3  at  $10.75.  The 
lowest  priced  writing  paper  is  No,  1,  which  is  quoted 
at  12e  to  15e.  Sulphite  bonds  are  quoted  at  15c. 
Tissues. 

A  new  scale  of  prices  for  tissues  came  into  effect 
this  week,  there  being  a  slight  increase  in  most  lines. 
Plain  tissue  napkins,  which  were  (pioted  at  75c,  a)-e 
now  85c.  plain  natural  ci'epes  have  gone  from  $1.00  to 
$1.20;  plain,  131/3  x  131/2  crepe  $1.30  to  $1.40.  Inter- 
lake  napkins,  banded  in  one  hundreds,  two  pro'^i'ss 
bleached  erepe,  are  now 'quoted  at  from  $1.50  to  $l.t>0, 
ami  the  .same  line  folded,  $1.60  to  $1.70.  Snlpliite 
tissue  wrapping  27  to  35  pounds,  is  quoted  at  from 
lie  to  12c,  and  semi-bleached  sulijhite  wrapping  is 
selling  at  from  llV^c  to  Kic  for  27  lb.  weight.  No 
change  is  recorded  in  the  price  of  toilet  ])apers. 
Tag  Manilas, 

One  half  a  cent  a  pound  represented  the  advance 
on  tag  manilas  this  week,  the  product  now  being 
quoted  at  IO1/.C.  Sulphite  tag,  which  was  selling  at 
13c  is  now  131/00.  Cheap  bristol  is  also  up  half  a  cent, 
and  there  is  a  slight  inci'ease  in  (Mivelope  manila. 
Box  Board  Industry. 

The  bo.\board  industry  continues  to  develop  to  an 
unusual  extent,  and  demands  are  comino-  in  constantly 
foi'  containers  for  lines  of  goods  hitherto  sold  in  bulk. 
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The   siipplv   of   l.oxhoard    is   nowhere    near   sufficient  \>:\\n'v.  and  il  .an  he  staled  Ihal  lliere  is  a  large  poten- 

for   the    mannfaetnrers    of   the   standard    lines   of   eon-  Hal   demand   renianung  uid'dled.   niauntaeturers   l)en>^' 

tainers    let  alone  the  takinfr  on  of  any  new   lines-   ^nd  ^dlnfrether  unal.le  t,.  .•„)«■  wilh  the  demands  ..t  buyers. 

the  board  manafaeturers  are  months  behind  with  their  Whether    or    not    tl.e    rea.-tmnary    tendeney    n.    other 

orders      Priees  of  the  various  lines  remain  unehanged.  eomniodity  lines  wd  atteet  the  paper  situation  is  prob- 

•ilthon'.'h    there    is   talk    -if    further    advances   owin?    to  lematieal,    but    taking    a    most    eon.servative    view    ot 

Ih,.  s.-areitv  of  raw  material  .-hi.'flv.     So  far.  the  pro-  conditions,  it  can  be  .said  that  there  seems  little  prob- 

iect' mooted  some  little  time  a?o  for  a   new  box   boa-.-d  ability  that  it  will,  at  least   !.,>•  a  Im.ik  time.      1  here  is 

mill  at  Toronto    bv  a  leading  Canadian  manufacturing  no  question  that   the  paper  market   as  it  exists  today 

cnmpanv     has   not"  materiali/.ed.   hut    the   prospects    ;vo  is  a   distinctly  healthy   market.     One  trequently   hears 

that   it   will   eventuallv  come.  expressions  ot  opmion  about  prices  being  too  high,  etc 

Newsprint.  '"'•   '^  '^  generall.v  and  openly  conceded  that   demand 

Reenrds  in  the  Toronto  office  of  one  of  the  nig  pa-  is   making  priees,   and   that   demand   is  and   has   beet, 

per  companies  indicate  that   during  the  past  week   the  for  some   time   far   in   excess  of   the   output   of  paper 

production   of   newsprint   has   been    a   little   above   nor-  "ulls  in   this  country,  together  with   the  supp  les  im- 

mal    although   none  of  the  mills  are  looking   for  bnsi-  ported   from    Canada   and   elsewhere.      I  iitil   the   con- 

ness      While  production  has  been  a  little  better,  there  sumption  of  paper  is  reduced,  it  is  ther,^tore  unlikely 

is  'still    a    lar^e   nnder-deliverv.    which    has    off -set    the  ihat  any  material  easing  otf  in  iiai.er  prices  will  <,cc,ur 

sli-htlv   increased    production '  and    has   no  effect    nnon  irrespective    of    the    situation    in    other    mauufactured 

the    relation.ship    between    supi)lv    and    demand.       One  commodities.      •  ,         ,      .  , 

mill    has    been    offered    within    the    past    few    days    as  Probably  the  feature  of  Ihe  market  during  the  cur- 

hi-rh  as  T'e  in  Anierican  funds  for  roll  newsprint,  and  rent   week  has  been  the  sales  ot   book  papers  at  new 

offers   of    10c    are    fre.pient.    but    there    is    verv    little  high  price  levels.     Machine  finished  book  has  sold  at 

available   for   shipment    at    these    profitable    prices.  l-v.-.O   cents   per   pound   f.o.b.    mills,   and   it   is  reliably 

Rag  and  Paper  Stocks.  reported  tiiat  most  manutacturers  are  retusing  to  <-on- 

Ra"  and  paper  sto.-k  dealers  report  that  sto.-ks.  i.ar-  sider  orders  from  oi)eu   market  buyers  at   under  this 

tienla'rlv   in   the  paper  market-   are   beginning  to   ...ove  figure.     Offered  supi)lies  are  very  light  for  the  reason 

a  little'  more  freely  as  the  embargoes  have  been   lifte.l  that   manufacturers  have  the  great  bulk  of  their  pro- 

considerablv    during    the     past     week.       No.     1     orint  duetiot.i  sold  for  months  ahead,  and  are  declining  to 

manila  has"  undergone  an  advance  from  $2.00  to  ^.2^.  enter  into  commitments  further  off.  Super  book  papers 

and  this  is  the  onlv  material  change  during  the  week,  are  quoted  at  anywhere  from  15  cents  a  pound  up  to 

Ra"  stock  priees  remain  unchanged.  1«  «'e'its,  depending  on  the  grade  and  time  of  delivery, 

Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Prices.  while  j^oated  book   papers  are  priced  at   between   IS 

\o.   1   shirt  cuttings I"'-  •""'   -'0  *'ents  at   mills 

\o    1   unbleached  cotton  cuttings 1t^^^  I 'i«   newsprint   market    continues   strc.ug   t..   an   ex- 

Xo    1   fanev  shirt  cuttings i:iVoe  treme.     Publishers  in  large  cities  are  keeping  out  of 

ko    1   blue"  overall    cuttings    . V^\^>c  the  spot  market  as  far  as  their  needs  will  permit,  and 

Bleached   shoe   clip  .  ." •     ■  ■'\^^c  .vet  trausactions  are  repeatedly  reported  between  such 

White  cotton  hosierv  cuttings 1"^-;*'      buyers  and  mills  at  full  quoted  spot  prices.     For  ex- 
Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings l^Vj*^  ample,  it  is  understood  on  high  authority  that  a  eer- 

Xew  lin-ht  flannellette  cuttings l^Voc      tain  Chicago  i)ublisher  a  few  days  ago  |)laced  an  order 

\o    '^  white  shirt  euttiiK^s   .  .' l-^c  with  a  Canadian  mill  for  a  totiuiage  said  to  amount  to 

Citv' thirds   and    blues  Trepacked).    No.    lo    ..     .  .oVj      20,000  tons   of  newsprint  for  delivery  over  the  next 

Flocks   and    satinettes ^.^.T'l  several  months  at  a  figure  of  15.50  cents  per  pound. 

Tailor  ra"s  $3.75      Deals  of  this  character  would  indicate  that  while  large 

Ounnv  baggiu"      4e      consumers  contend  they  are  "laying  low"  as  buyers, 

Manila   rone    ."".     ^'^      ^"'^-^   '"'*'  '"  '"eality  leaving  no  stone  unturned  in  their 

Xo.  1   white   envelope   cuttings $5.75     $5.25      efforts  to  recover  tiieir  requirements  and  are  absorbing 

Xo.  1  soft    white   shavings..^ $5.50     $5.00      supplies  whenever  found  available. 

White   Ulaiiks  "■ $3.50     $:V25  Fine   papers  are   in   steady   demand   and   priees  are 

Heavv  Ledger  Stock $3.80     $3.00     $3.75      constantly  rising.     About  the  lowest   price  quoted  on 

Xo'  1   mao'a'zine $3.50     $3.27     $3.50      bonds  at   presei.U  is  18  cents  per  pound,   and  only  a 

Xo'   1   hook  -stock .$3.00     .$2. SO     $2.50      cheap  grade  paper  is  to  be  had  at  this  figure.     Bond 

Xo    1  Manilas $3.25      papers  of  Avidely  known  watermarks  which  not  so  long 

Xo    1   urint  Manila $2.25      ago  were  being  marketed  at  less  than  10  cents  are  today 

Foided  news $2,15    $2.00    $1.90      fetching  22  and  23  cents  a  pound,  and  manufacturers 

Over  issue    news $2.25      (ianiiot   begin   to   satisfy   the  demai.ids   made  on   them. 

{^,.j,f^  '  .$3.75      Ijocal  jobbing  houses  have  little  or  nothing  in  the  way 

Xo    1  clean    mixed   papers $1.70     $1.(!5     $1.(10     of  sizeable  amounts  of  fine  papers  in  stock.     Ware- 

. houses  are  practicall.v  emidy.  and  shipments  from  mills 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS.  are  being  distributed   among  printers  and  other  eon- 
New  York.  ^lay  22. The  inevitaiile  reactiou.  follow-      sumers  as  quickly  as  they  arrive.     It  has  really  reached 

in"  the  long  and  steady  dinili  of  prices,  has  at  last  a  point  where  buyers  must  wait  their  tuiu  to  get 
made  its  appearance  in  a  good  many  commodities,  tex-  pajter  from  mills,  with  the  result  that  dealers  and  con- 
tiles  and  clothing  in  particular,  but  there  is  as  yet  sumers  are  endeavoring  to  keep  orders  on  file  with 
no  sign  of  easiness  in  the  paper  market  where  demand  manufacturers  k  long  way  ahead  so  that  they  can  be 
continues  fully  as  voluminous  as  recently  and   prices      assured  of  steady  shipments. 

on   as  high   levels.     In   fact,   there  have  been   further  There  is  a  very  firm  tone  to  board  prices  and  sales 

advances"^  reported    in    quotations    on   some    kinds   of     have  been  recorded  at  additional  .slight  gains.     News 
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board  has  sold  at  $125,  and  in  some  cases,  at  $130  per 
t<.n  while  plaiu  chip  board  is  bringing  $110  to  $110. 
The'  paper  box  bnsiness  has  slowed  np  to  an  extent 
which  is  a  nsual  condition  at  this  .season,  yet  demand 
|„r  boards  rules  brisk  and  boxmakers  are  laknig  m 
all  the  supplv  they  find  available. 

Tissues  and  wrappings  are  in  steady  call  and  pnces 
hold  firm  No  1  white  tissue  is  (pioted  at  between 
$l.(iO  and  $1.7:-.  and  No.  1  domestic  kraft  wrapi.mg 
is  readilv  selling  at  11  cents  a  pound. 

(iROrXL)  WOOD— Kirniness  prevails  in  the  ground 
wood  market  and  demand  shows  no  let  up.  If  any- 
tbing,  demand  is  gaining  momentum  as  the  re(,uire- 
nients  of  customers  increase  and  they  find  it  harder 
lo  locate  available  stocks.  Grinders  are  workinc  at  as 
full  capacity  as  present  conditions  will  allow  but  are 
having  much  difficulty  in  effecting  deliveries  owing 
lo  the  railroad  I'ongestion,  which  brings  Iniyers  who 
otherwise  would  be  out  of  the  market  actively  into 
view  in  search  for  supplies.  No.  1  sjiruce  i.ul])  con- 
tinues to  he  quoted  at  $100  to  $110  per  Ion  at  produc- 
ing mills,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  market  values  are 
purely  nominal.  Sellers  having  grfuind  wood  (ni  iiand 
which  Uiey  can  immediately  deliver  are  enaliled  to 
obtain  almost  any  figure  within  reason,  so  pressing  is 
the  need  of  consumers. 

("TIEMICAIj  PULP— Demand  for  chemical  woodj.ulp 
shows  no  abatement  and  quotations  arc  fii-mly  main-  . 
laint'd.  Such  lots  as  are  offered  in  Ihc  open  market 
liiid  ready  liuyers  irrespective  of  tiie  prices  asked, 
and  there  is  a  lai-ge  potential  demand  going  unfilled^ 
.Most  manufacturers  are  definitely  out  of  the  market 
as  sellers,  either  needing  all  of  their  supiilies  for  their 
own  use  or  else  iuiving  foresold  tiie  full  amounts 
that  they  direct  to  transient  buyers,  and,  as  regards 
some  grades,  it  is  indeed  a  problem  to  locate  available 
stocks.  Newsprint  sulphite  is  readily  fetching  around 
7  cents  a  pound  and  No.  1  domestic  kraft  ().7r)  cents. 
Rleaclied  sulphite  is  nominally  quotable  at  anniiid  14 
cents  ex  dock  for  foreign  grades  at  11  cents  for  No.  1 
domestic  bleached.  There  is  jiractically  no  soda  pulp 
to  be  had  in  the  open  market  and  but  occasional  lots 
of  Mitscberlich  and  easy  bleaching  sulphites  are  of- 
fered. 

RAGS— A  good  business  has  been  done  in  papermak- 
iiig  rags  this  week  and  such  changes  in  prices  as  Iuitc 
occurred  have  been  in  an  upward  direction.  White 
rags  are  still  the  most  actively  sought  class  of  stock 
and  mills  are  paying  premiums  for  choice  jiacking  of 
whites.  Sales  of  old  No.  1  repacked  whites  have  been 
made  in  some  instances  at  17  cents  a  iiound,  and  al 
even  iiigher  figures,  while  about  the  lowest  figure  at 
which  such  rags  can  be  bought  on  today's  market  is 
14  cents.  Demand  for  blues  has  picked  up  a  bit  and  re- 
packed thirds  and  blues  liave  sold  at  4.75  and  5  cents 
l)er  pound  at  shipping  points.  Roofing  rags  are  in 
steady  reiiuest  and  are  bringing  around  3.60  to  3.75 
cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1  packing, 
while  western  felt  mills  are  reported  granting  prices 
slightly  above  these.  New  cuttings  are  ([uotably  steady 
and  are  moving  toward  mills  in  consistently  good 
volume. 

PAPER  STOCK— The  uptrend  in  old  j.aper  values 
lias  continued  throughout  this  week  and  .some  new  high 
l)rice  levels  have  been  established.  Demand  is  active 
anil  consumers  seem  to  be  overlooking  matters  of  price 
in  an  effort  to  cover  tlieir  wants.  Dealers  and  pack- 
ers assert  that  it  is  becoming  quite  a  difficult  prob- 
lem to  accumulate  usual  toi«.iage  of  most  grades.  This 


condition  it  is  being  said,  is  due  to  the  tight  supply 
situation  in  new  paper  and  the  resultant  decreased 
output  of  waste  paper.  Whatever  is  the  suj.ply  con- 
dition, it  is  plain  to  be  .seen  that  board  mills  and 
other  consumers  are  using  large  amounts  of  j.aper 
stock,  doui)11ess  on  account  of  the  trouble  tiiey  are 
iiaving  ill  getting  wood  pulp,  and  offerings  are  quickly 
sjiaij|>ed  ii|)  at  full  quoted  figures.  Sliavings  are  es- 
pecially firm  ill  price,  and  No.  1  hard  whites  have 
sold  at  7  i-eiits  a  j.ound  f.o.b.  New  York  and  Xo.  1 
soft  whites  at  6  cents.  P"'lat  stock  is  <piotai)Ie  at  a 
basis  of  aiiout  3.75  cents  at  ship|)ing  points  for  No.  1 
heavy  books  and  is  moving  actively  to  both  eastern 
and  western  mills.  P\)lded  newspapers  have  sold  at 
2  cents  New  York  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  1.80  cents, 
while  No.  1  old  kraft  paper  has  advanced  to  4  cents 
per  pound  al  sliipiiing  points.  Manilas  and  ledgers 
arc  firm  ami  actively  sought. 

.  OLD  ROPK  AND  BAGGING— A  cd.isistent  demand 
for  (lid  roi)e  and  sales  are  going  through  involving 
good-sized  tonnages  at  jirices  ranging  clo.se  to  S.75 
cents  a  iiouiid  for  No.  1  domestic  Manila  rope,  and 
aiiout  a  quarter  to  a  half  cent  less  for  foreign  rope. 
Old  bagging  is  in  but  routine  movement  and  No.  1  sera)) 
is  freely  available  at  3.25  cents  per  pound.  Gunny  is 
comparatively  (|uiet  at  a  quotable  basis  of  3..')0  cents  at 
shipping    points.    ■ 

"PULP  AND  PAPER  S"  REPLY. 

In  the  course  of  his  rejily  to  Col.  llaskelTs  letter 
on  page  568,  the  Editor  said : 

The  sub.i'ect  under  discussion  is  one  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance  to  both  Canada  and  the  United  Stales.  In 
fact  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  it  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  conditions  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 
It  liaiipens  that  several  of  the  points  mentioned 
in  the  communicatior.i  which  we  take  pleasure  in  re- 
jiroducing  in  tiie  current  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  are  also  referred  to  in  the  bulletin  wiiich 
is  now  being  distributed  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  on  the  subject  of  the  Provincial 
restrictions  on  the  cutting  of  pulpwood  from  cro\ni 
lands.  I  am  glad  to  iK^te  that  your  experience  supports 
the  a.ssertion  that  in  the  virgin  forest  losses  by  decay 
and  disease  practically  balance  the  annual  increment. 
Of  course,  disastrous  fires  locally  upset  the  balance 
entirely  at  the  same  time  that  they  destroy  the  forest 
itself.  That  of  course,  has  occurred  in  large  areas  of 
the  Canadian  forest  and  consequently  largely  redu'-e 
the  annual  increment  when  calculated  for  the  whole 
foi'est  area. 

I  am  glad  also  to  note  that  you  jierceive  that  it  is 
only  on  ojierations  which  are  "wisely  carried  on",  as 
^Ir.  Piche  says,  that  the  annual  increment  can  be  as- 
sumed to  be  materially  above  2  per  cetat.  You  have 
noted  the  same  sentiment  among  the  remarks  of  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin  and  doubtless  in  dictating  your  letter 
you  subconsciously  emphasized  the  words  "with  pro- 
per management." 

1  am  sure  that  you  are  as  anxious  as  we  are  to  have 
the  matter  thoroughly  understood  and  amicably  ad- 
justed because  yon  too  doulitless  have  in  mind  tiie  re- 
servation of  the  forests  for  future  gei.ierations  ratlier 
than  merely  granting  such  concessions  and  making 
such  regulations  as  will  simply  favor  the  money  mak- 
ing oiiportunities  of  the  i)resent   generation. 

Editor,  PT'T.P  &  PAPER  MAGAZINE. 
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DON'T  JERK  THE  REINS. 
Tlie  first  and  worst  of  all  tiie  cruelties  inflicted  on 
Imrscs  is  the  perpetual  jerkiufi-  of  tiie  i-eins,  wliieh  is 
in  evidence  all  over  the  city  and  from  every  degree  of 
driver — jerk.  .jerk,  yank  and  twitcli  all  day  lonor,  leav- 
ing liori'ilily  mangled  tongues  and  lip  ahigles.  bruised 
liars  and  broken  jaws,  and  entailing  frightfid  suffer- 
ing from  the  abuse  of  the  most  delicate  and  sensitive 
mend)ers,  renuirks  the  New  York  Herald.  Tiic  lower 
jaw  is  a  bundle  of  nerves  and  paper  skin,  utterly  de- 
fenceless agailiist  the  brute  on  the  seat,  Avho  knows 
that  when  the  Avhip  falls  dead  on  the  reeking  bod.^■, 
the  scientific  jerking  of  the  bit  will  bring  effort  after 
effort  from  the  sjient  and  suffering  hoi'se. "' 


EXCHANGE    SITUATION    GOOD    FOR    CANADA 

\'ancou\Tr  is  rcajiiug  some  good  from  the  cxciiaugc 
situation.      There    have    been    several    instances    lately 


where  (■qui{)mcnt  firms  from  the  I'.  S.  have  made  ar- 
rangement.s  to  build  machinery  and  equipment  in 
British  Cohunbia.  Some  of  these  have  been  figuring 
on  this  for  some  time  past.  Present  conditions  hasten- 
ed previous  plans.  Exchange  conditions  have  also 
benefitted  local  firms  in  manv  wavs. 


CORNER  IN  PRINT  PAPER 

Washingtit,!,  May  22. — Charges  of  a  "(Mirner"'  in 
print  i)aper  wei-e  made  recentl.v  by  the  Senate  committee 
investigating  the  paper  shortage  by  Cortland  Smith", 
of  Xew  York,  itresident  of  the  American  Press  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Smith  testified  that  print  paper  manufacturers 
were  in  a  conspii-acy  to  regulate  both  jirodnction  and 
prices. 
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15  Sales  Offices 
Backed  by  the 
100%  Standard 
of  Quality 


THE  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company- 
Limited  reaches  out  to  you  through  its 
sales  houses  and  offers  the  service  and  satis- 
r  iction  that  is  assured  by  its  100%  standard  of 
<iuality  and  service. 

To  be  able  to  turn  to  an  institution  that 
dominates  its  field  in  the  industrial  world  is  to 
safeguard  the  character  of  the  merchandise  you 
buy.  To  deal  with  an  organizationthat  is  doing 
business  at  your  very  door  puts  upon  the  man 
you  know  that  "responsibility  which  is  the  con- 
science of  business." 

Every  one  of  these  15  offices  has  been 
established  to  bring  to  you  the  full  advan- 
tages and  benefit  that  have  made  The 
Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.  Limited 
a  national  institution.  Here  in  these  offices 
is  offered  everything  mechanical  that  your 
business  requires  —  they  centralize  ynur 
purchasing — group  your  orders — bulk  your 
shipments  and  send  but  one  invoice.  And 
when  you  buy  from  The  Canadian  Fair- 
nks-Morse  Co.  Limited  you  are  guar- 
I'eed  the  100%  standard  of  quality  and 
.1  vice  in  product  and  organization. 

Make  our  nearest  office  your  buying 
centre — our  catalogue  is  your  buying  guide 
—our  100%  quality  seal  your  guarantee. 

THe  Canadian 

Fairbanks- Morse  Co., 

Limited 
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/'/'  ISN'T  DONE  THAT  WAY. 

Wlii'ii  (icii.  'rowu.slieiul  was  (iffered  a  harciii  l)y  the 
Tiii-ks  Id  help  liiiii  siifiul  iiKirc  pleasantly  his  days  ol' 
(•a|)tivity.  he  dt'cliiieil  the  nft'cr  withduf  liiirtiii^-  the 
iV.'liii,i;-N  oT  Ills  host  liy  stating-  I  lial  "it  was  11  (jt  dune  tliar 
way  in  his  duli."  It  ini<iht  be  nienli(]ned  in  I'dii- 
iirction  with  rciKii'ts  of  the  ili^eiission  of  the  famons 
I'ndei'Wddd  Kesdlntinn,  in  which  liij;-  stic-k  nietlnuls 
ai-e  dpenly  ad\(jc-al('d,  thai  I'l'icndlv  nejinl  iai  ions  are 
nut   d<jne  that   way. 

'IMirdujilidnl  fhe  references  Id  the  matter  there  is  a 
lax  nse  df  Ihe  word  "eiiiharfi'd '  which  ddes  ndl  a])ply 
td  the  situaliii.i  hecanse  there  is  nd  acUial  embargo 
e\<'n  lhdU<;h  the  effect  of  rest  I'ietions,  wliich  is  Ihe 
prdpei-  Word  td  nse,  have  Ihe  effect  df  an  emhariiii. 
The  use  df  this  woi'd  is  likely  I0  lead  many  to  the 
assiini])lion  thai  Ihe  Ddininiim  (Idvernment  is  a  parly 
to  tlie  uuittei'  ill  dispute.     'I'liis  is  not  Ihe  case. 

l''iii-therindre,  tiie  Kescjlntion  and  the  cunsideral  idn 
thai  it  has  heen  gi\-<'n  (hi  mhI  menlidn  ihc  similai-ily 
lielween  Ihe  aclidii  ul'  pi-dvinces  and  Ihe  acliun  of 
the  states  df  the  I'niini.  .\ew  \'drk  State,  Utv  instaiU'C, 
(wliieh,  liy  the  way,  is  not  mentioned,  at  least  accord- 
ing- to  disiiatches  on  the  Ilonse  ('ommittee's  resolution, 
as  a  pvilp  prddncjifi-  state)  has  placed  even  mure 
rifrorons  resti-icl  idii  on  stale  owned  fdrest  than  has  any 
province.  It  wcndd  he  ipiite  as  jjrojiei-  foi'  the  Dom- 
iiiion  of  Canada  In  demainl  that  pnlp\vddd  fi-oni  Ihc 
slate  dwned  lands  <jf  \e\\  Voi'k  he  made  available  foi' 
export  to  Canadian  mills  as  for  the  Tniled  Stales 
(lovernment  lo  pnl  inid  effect  sunie  nf  Ihe  actions 
mi'iitioiied  in  connection  wilh  the  rinh'i-wodd  Kesolu- 
tid.M.  \'aiii  efforts  have  already  been  made  by  the  New 
\'drk  vState  uiainifaetiirers  Id  have  released  some  of  fli;^ 
mature  tiiul)er  in  Ihe  .\dirdndacks  which  is  thus  use- 
lessly tied  up. 

As  has  been  i-ejieatedly  stated  in  ('anadii.ti  pnb- 
licali(Uis,  the  Pnivineial  Governnienis  are  mil  wilh- 
hdldilif?  from  nse  a  sinjile  slick  df  limber  nr  pnlpwoiul 
which  slnudd  be  available  Idi'  niannfacl  nrinj:'  pnrpuses. 
'rhe\-  duly  i-e(piire  thai  ihc  manid'aci  ni'inf;'  be  done 
wilhji  Hie  bdiniilaries  df  Ihc  DdminidU.  \ew  'S'lirk 
Stale,  if  there  is  Id  be  any  prupei-  reference  In  a  ddfi' 
iu  the  manti-er  alliliide.  slojuld  be  cited  fdr  ils  pulicy 
of  j:-ding  sd  fai-  as  Id  prevent  badly  neede.l  niatni'e 
timbei'  winch  will  dtbei'wise  deca.\",  from  beiny'  used 
liy   anyliddy  and    under  an.\'   cdinlitidns. 

Sduje   Canadian   i.iewspapers.   amdU"'   the    many   Avhd 


gi-eally  regret  the  atlilude  df  the  Americans,  are  in- 
elined  Id  draw  back  I  heir  lips  just  a  little  bit  and 
|-e|)ly  wilh  something  akin  lo  a  growl  at  threats  of 
embai-goes  against  the  Canadian  ])eople  for  supplies 
that  are  not  even  limited  Id  the  use  of  pul])  and 
paper  mills.  The  (mic.nne  of  Ihe  wlude  matter  is  one 
of  great  moment  ;n.nl  at  present  there  are  indications 
of  possibly  strained  relations.  Thei'e  have  been  a 
few  such  occasions  in  the  past,  one  of  which  invidved 
another  nalural  i-esonrre.  Ihe  fisheries,  but  all  difficul- 
ties so    far   have    been   ailjusled   williout    forceful    per- 

^"''^'•"1-        ^'"1 (   Ibese    matters   have   iiiv(dved    the 

'd'fices  of  the  I'.ritish  Foreign  Office  and  it  is  jios- 
sible  Ihal  the  i)re.s€i.it  question  may  also  be  an  occasion 
for  aclidii  through  London.  If  this  is  the  case  we  can 
see  tlie  possibilities  for  \t'vy  serious  difficulties  be- 
tween the  British  Empire  itid  the  I'nited  .States  and 
would  sti'diigly  adv<ieate  Ihe  settlement  id'  Ihe  matter 
b,v    letting    il    (lro|). 


(lENEKAL  (THBIE  IS  I'HINCIPAL. 
The  ilisappointment  that  swept  through  educational 
circles  in  Canada  because  of  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes  as  principal  of  JIcGill  rniversity 
is  turned  to  satisfadidu  over  tlii'  choice  of  General 
Sir  Arthur  Ciirrie  for  this  post.  Tli  ■  selection  01 
military  man  to  head  a  imiversily  is  not  without 
pi-''<-edent.  One  of  Ihe  mosi  successful  and  beloved 
leaders  in  imI  neat  ional  work  was  (ieii.  Amasa  Walker 
who  served  for  many  years  as  presidi'iit  of  the  .Massa- 
chusetts Institiile  of  Tcchiidldgy,  during  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  in  the  life  of  that  institution, 
(.'eneral  Cnrrie  cdines  to  .McGill  at  a  critical  time  in 
its  life.  Educaticuial  w(u-k  and  methods  are  in  a  slate 
"''  fl^'>;■  Jl  may  be  an  advantage  to  keeji  them  iu 
this  condili(ni  rather  than  to  have  them  solidify  into 
what  may  prove  lo  be  an  undesirable  state  of  rigidity. 
Wliatever  be  the  final  form,  the  new  princijial  of 
.MctJill  will  have  much  lo  ihi,  not  (oily  \\\\\\  Ihe  fulure 
df  .McGill  rniversity  but  his  influence  will  be  felt 
Ihroughonl  eduealioiial  circles  j.i  ihe  Dominion. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tendency  of  the  day  and  one 
which  (ieneral  Gurrie,  with  his  experience  in  the  world, 
A\ill  be  able  to  appreciate  keudy  and  guide  wisely  is 
the  desire  011  the  part  of  the  ]Miblic  to  be  served  with 
educational  opportunities  that  are  iiuue  directly  ap- 
plicable to  daily  industrial  life  than  has  been  the  case 
ill    the   jiast.     Some   believe  and   donblless   with   cause, 
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ll.at  tlu-  t(MHkM..-v  Hia.v  Ik-  a  l>it  Km,  slnni-  K.wanl  ulil- 
itarianism.  TIutc  is  no  doul.t  of  th.  valu.-  ..I  Hi.' 
type  of  education  -wlurh  lias  l.e.-n  al.nosl  universal  m 
liroadening  and  deepeiiiufr  t 


life 


f  the  eoinniunity 
and  it  is  to  t)e  hoped  that  M.'Cill,  while  nuKlify-.ti- 
eertain  eourses  to  meet  retiuirements,  will  at  the  same 
time  retain  suffieient  of  tlie  so  ealled-aml  properly 
so  ealled— eultural  studies  to  maintain  them  in  pro- 
per halanee  with  the  teehnieal  and  seienlifie  p(,rtions 
of  the  eurrieulum. 

Among  the  matters  whieh  no  (h.uht  will  receive 
the  early  attention  of  the  new  principal  will  Ik-  the 
institution  of  studies  in  the  technology  of  pulj)  and 
paper  manufacture  and  the  arrangement  of  opportun- 
ities for  students  in  the  science  courses  to  investigate 
some  of  the  interesting  and  important  problems  of  a 
technical,  engineering  or  purely  a  scientific  nature  that 
c.nfront  Canada's  most  important  mannfacturing  in- 
dustry. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  vocational  .schools  and  while  university  train- 
ing   is  an  entirely  different  proposition  yet  the  two  ean- 
no't  be  considered  entirely  apart  but  should  be  viewed 
as  factors  in  the  broad  educational  program  that  should 
be  instituted  and  developed.    The  Pulp  and  Paper  In- 
dustry has  already  taken  some  steps  and  in  the  van 
ous  mill  centres  beginnings  have  been   made   in  1 
educational  work.     The  Technical  Sectimi 
sociation  has  a  committee  on  education  which  has  been 
studying  the  situation  and  making  plans  for  several 
years  and  they  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  co-operate 
with   General   Currie  and  to  give   any  advice  and  as- 
sistance   that    may   be    of   service   to    him,    especiall.v 
in-so-far   as  the  opportunities  at  McGill   bear   on   the 
pulp  and  i)aper  industry.     More  and  more  graduates 
each    year   from   our   Canadian   universities   are    find- 
ing their  way  into  permanent  positions  in  the  industry 
and    a    plan    inaugurated   last   year   by   the    Technical 
Section  for  jiroviding  opportut.iities  for  summer  work 
in  the  mills  for  students  has  been  crowned  with   suc- 
cess.    Where  some  fifty  students  were  placed  in  mills 
last    summer    there    will    be    about    eighty    this    year. 
Tliis    is   but    an   indication    of   how    the   industry    and 
the  university  are  coming  together  and  the  signs  arc 
certainly  favorable  for  an  increase  of  these  desirable 
situations  which  will  be  of  advantage  to   the  univer- 
sity, the  students  aud  the  industry. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  which  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  the  university  as  well  as  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  extends  its  cordial  greetings 
to  General  Currie  and  to  the  University  and  awaits 
)ortunitv  for  being  of  service. 
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In  giving  a  list  of  their  mills  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreigu  Affairs,  an  official  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.  forgot  to  mention  the  big  suliihite 
mill  now  nearing  completion  at  Three  Rivers,  Que. 


WANTS  AN  ITINERANT  PVIA'  MILL. 

An  unfortunate  forest  situation  exists  i)ii  tlic  iirairie 
provinces.      Settlement    lands    have    been   granted    re- 
turned soldiers  and  otiiers,  and  great  stretches  of  tim- 
ber  arc   actually   lieing   burned   in   order   to   clear  the 
land.     This   regretful   condition   is  said   to   be  due   to 
la.'k  of  organization  and  facilities  for  marketing  the 
wood.     Sometime  ago  when  a  canvass  of  the  various 
states  was  made  as  to  their  attitude  toward  the  forest 
the  answer  from  Kansas  was  that  their  forestry  prac- 
tice  was  to   get   rid  of  the  forest.     The  situation   in 
Saskatchewan   and   parts  of   Manitoba  at  the  present 
lime  is  similar  to  what  it  was  in  Kansas  at  that  time. 
An  agricultural  country  is  being  settled.     The  settler 
wants  to  get    his  grnund   [ilanted  in  crops  as  soon  as 
l)ossil)le.      The    clearing    of    the    land    in    Kansas    was 
largely  accomplished  by  the  destruction  of  the  forest 
and    that    state   now    is   not    only    dry   by   prohibition 
legislation    but    is   largely   a   dry,   wind   swept,    treeless 
prairie  because  of  the  destruction  of  the  forest  by  the 
early   settlers. 

Our  |)rairie  ])rovinces  ai-e  absolutely  sure  of  becom- 
ing treeless  wastes  where  blistering  winds  will  wither 
the  crops  in  summer  and  bitter  icy  bla.sts  bring  shivers 
and  suffering  in  the  wiuter  time.  The  appreciation  of 
trees  as  modifiers  of  climate,  improvers  of  soil  and 
judtection  against  the  weather  is  mentioned  entirely 
apart  from  the  enormous  value  of  the  forest  as  a 
source  of  wealth.  The  destruction  of  timber  in  the 
manner  iiulicated  in  the  dispatches  should  be  prohibited 
partly  because  of  the  waste  it  emtails,  partly  because 
of  the  menace  to  other  laud,  public  and  private  owned, 
jiartly  because  of  the  destruction  of  the  humus  in  the 
soil  which  the  settler  is  so  anxious  to  get  at  and  partly 
because  removing  the  trees  will  some  day  be  one  of 
the  nuiin  factors  in  making  it  necessary  for  the  settlci- 
to  abandon  his  farm  and  move  on.  There  has  been 
forest  destruction  enough  already  in  the  western 
l)rovinces  witlnuit  permitting  further  settlements  in 
regions  where  this  is  the  only  means  of  getting  at 
l)lanting  conditions. 

The  author  of  the  dispatch  telling  of  the  present 
|)racticc  of  the  new  settlers  does  not  state  how  far 
they  are  from  railway  or  water  transportation  which 
would  carry  their  wood  to  a  freight  ear.  The  intim- 
ation is  made  that  temporary  pulp  mills  be  installed 
at  convenient  jxiints  for  converting  this  material  info 
what  is  just  now  a  very  scarce  and  high  priced  com- 
modity. The  suggestion  is  interesting  but  it  does  not 
take  due  consideration  of  the  nature  of  pulp  manu- 
facture. Cheai>  ))ower  is  essential  and  a  fairly  con- 
venient market  is  required.  A  single  grinder  would 
reiiuire  about  800  H.P.  and  in  a  region  where  such 
power  would  have  to  be  supplied  by  a  steam  plant 
or  for  which  a  hydro  electric  station  would  have  to  lie 
installed,  the  'iiroijosition  is  not  a  very  attractive  one. 
The  idea  of  a  pulp  mill  being  erected  as  a  temporary 
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affair  would  liartlly  be  entertained  i)y  anyone  luning' 
experici.ice    in    the   industry. 

The  distam-e  required  tn  haul  either  pulp  or  pulp- 
wood  to  a  consuming  point  puts  the  present  use  of 
this  material  lu-actically  out  of  the  ((uestion  as  the 
nearest  mills  would  lie  nearly  1000  miles  away.  Pop- 
lar and  spruee  ean  he  had  in  the  east  at  prices  which, 
althougrh  nnusuallx-  hif;li  would  hardly  pay  the  cost 
of  hauling  from  Northern  Saskati'iiewan  to  Fort  Frances 
or  Dryden  or  Port  Arthur  ami  give  the  settler  days' 
wages   for    his    work. 

In  view  of  the  dangers  attending  ;\an1(.ii  destruction 
of  the  foi'est,  however,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  a 
government  commission  for  handling  this  settlers' 
wood  in  the  most  eeonomical  manner  woidd  not  be 
distinetl.v  worth  while.  It  is  probable  that  [tresent 
eondition.s  in  the  lumber  market  would  give  the  great- 
est value  and  bci.iefit  to  the  settler  if  arrangements 
were  maile  for  converting  his  wood  into  lumber  for  the 
construction  of  new  homes  and  bai'ns  in  the  prairies, 
with  probably  a  surplus  for  other  nuirkets.  This  sol- 
ution of  the  problem  would  have  the  advantage  that 
a  jiortable  saw  null  could  be  brought  to  a  point  con- 
venient to  a  Mumber  of  settlers  and,  using  waste  wooil 
for  fuel,  could  operate  \-ery  ecouomicall.x"  and  furnish 
a  very  valuable  service  where  and  when  needed.  The 
hauling  then  of  the  lumber  to  the  nearest  railway 
would  furnish  work  in  the  winter  for  the  sei  Icrs' 
teams  and  at  current  and  probabl\  I'nture  i)rices  iov 
lumber  there  would  be  a  good  margin  to  distribute 
in  such   a  co-operative   enterpi-ise. 

Whatever  is  done  should  be  done  ijuickly  and  llic 
steps  taken  in  presei'\'iiig  a  forest  wcudd  certainly 
be  to  the  distiiu't  advantage  of  the  settler  as  well  as 
suppl.\ing  a  nnich  needed  commodit\-  to  the  gtineral 
public. 


COBWEBS. 

American  railways  are  sluu't  226,000  freight  ears, 
II, ."40  passenger  ears,  and  o.lOO  locomotives.  That 
means  every  shipper  an<l  receiver  of  goods  must  do 
his  utmost  to  keep  availalile  cars  in  motion. 

Newsprint  may  not  be  a  ueeessit.v  of  life  aeeording 
to  the  supreme  court  I'uling,  but  a  lot  of  peojile  de- 
v(nir  the  paper  as  soon  as  it,  comes,  and  digest  the  news. 
— Ottawa  Citizen. 

No  wonder  there  is  so  nnudi  .jaiunlicc  and  indigestion  1 

High  Price  P>ros.,  |)apcr  makci-s,  of  (Quebec,  have 
beaten  the  Government  to  a  pulp  on  the  iiuestiiiia  of 
the  jjriee  and  suppl.y  of  newsprint.  The  newspapc!- 
men  of  Canada  see  a  sword  suspeinled  over  llieir  hciids. 
— Kitchener,   Ontario,  "  Xews-Reeord   ". 

Now  the  question   is:   Will  Price  di'op  tlie  sword? 


llapp.\-  the  mill  wlneli  has  learned  to  make  uews- 
l)rint  without  sulphite  pulp!  Canada  can  continue  to 
make  groundwood  with  pulpwood  and  water  power.  ' 

From  what  we  hear  of  the  coal  situation,  no  Under- 
wood end,argo  will  be  required  to  eau.se  a  suspension 
ot    operation    by   .some   manufacturers. 


It  IS  gratifying  to  note  that  the  payment  of  freight 
"H  coal  shipments,  according  to  word  from  Ottawa, 
!>-  to  be  made  in  advance  only  to  the  border  in  Ameri- 
can funds.  It  did  seem  unreasonable  that  the  Ameri- 
can railways  should  demand  a  premium  of  10  per  cent. 
nr  so  on  the  cost  of  transportation  over  Canadian  lines. 
The  adjustment  of  this  nuitter  will  not  only  save  ;i 
8-ood  many  dollars  to  Canadian  imi).,rtei's  of  coal  but 
will  s))are  vsome   hard   feelings  as  well. 


llie  forest  fire  has  made  its  annual  appearance  and 
great  devastati.ui  has  already  occurred  in  a  number 
"I  the  provi,.„.ps.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
serious  tire  was  reporled  in  Nova  Scotia  immediatelv 
='fter  the  passing  of  ,  freight  train  through  a  stretch 
"'  '>"''''"  '""'"''■•  'I'Ih'  guil)  of  the  hicomotive  is 
a^-ain  indiCcd  by  ,|,c  provision  i„  New  Brunswick 
tor  a  |)atr.,l  to  f.dlow  (^vovy  train.  Why  this  expen- 
sive and  -lock  the  d.,or  after  the  horse  is  stolen'  method 
sh.uild  be  pursued  instead  of  rcpiiriiig  railwavs  to 
use  spark  arresters  is  bey.uul  our  comprehmsion.  It 
>s  a  most  ridiculous  and  unfortunate  situation  when 
government  railways  are  j.ermitted  to  be  neglectful 
ot  precautions  which  .,■,  ,„  „„,,e  so  obvious  and  .so 
neee.ssarv. 


A  western  paper,  under  the  heading  "Dividing  of 
lie    .Sp(nls  •    intimates   that  Newsprint    manufacturers 
lave  advanced  the  pay  of  their  employees  20  percent 
.ecause  t.me.s  are  so  prosperous  in  that  industrv  that 
he  nulls  cannot  afford  to  have  operations  suspended 
Our  contemj.orary  has  wasted  its  sarcasm  in  that  re- 
>"ark   becau.se.   as  a   matter  of  fad,   the   industrv    was 
never   in   a    iietter   position   to   resist   at,    unreasonable 
demainl    than    at    the    i)reseiit    time.      A    friendly   con- 
fereiUH'   on   the  subject  of   wages  resulted   in   the  ad- 
.p.stment  referred  to,  although  a  larger  iucrease  was 
asked  tor.    The  industry  recognizes  a  moral  obligation 
to   be   fair    with    its   employees  and   is   readv   to    meet 
■vasonablc    re.|iicsts.      I„    fact    some    mills  "made    ad- 
vaii,-cs    to    their    employees    before    the    rc.piests    were 
made.  Another  point  which   is  lost  sight  of  in  the  para- 
graph  referred   to   is  that   while   wages   have   been   ad- 
vanced 20  percent  fr the  first  of  .May,  and  materials 

have  ..lalurally  advain^cl  ,i,  price  an  approximatelv 
equal  amount,  the  price  of  tlie  finished  pr.Mliict  has 
not  been  advanced  beyond  that  rate  and  in  many  cases 
has  not   been   |)iislied   up  as  far. 
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The  Experimental  Pulp  and  Paper  Laboratory 


Till'  need  I'lir  the  sIikIn  oI'  llie  lecliiiie;il  prohlems  (i! 
tlio  ])iilp  iiiul  paper  industry  lias  lipen  Ioiijj:  felt,  and 
while  there  are  several  laboratories  in  existenee  at  the 
present  time,  few,  if  any,  are  as  eomplefe  or  have  lieeii 
in  the  field  as  loiifr  as  Ihat  nf  the  Forest  Products 
Lalxiratory,  Madison.  Wis.  On  ficeoiint  of  fre(|iieiit 
iiupiiries  from  liulji  and  pa|)('r  companies  and  institu- 
tions contemplatin}!:  the  instalhition  of  similar  lahor- 
atoi'ies  and  the  lack  of  available  informal  ion  based  up 
on  experience,  it  seems  advisable  to  make  availaiilc 
tlie  practical  knowledjre  that  has  been  {jained  at  (his 
laboratory  durinfr  the  last  thirteen  years.  The  ex- 
pense of  developiiifr  ai)paratns  for  carrying  on  work 
on  a  semi-commercial  scale  is  considerable,  and  sev- 
eral attempts  are  usually  made  before  satisfactory 
apparatus  is  secured.  It  is  hoped  that  this  article  may 
indicate  the  means  of  saving  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  expense  that  otherwise  would  be  incurred  in  the 
installation  of  equipment  of  this  kind. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  the  lack  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  suitability  of  the  nia.iority  of  speeies  of 
wood  on  our  National  Forests  was  evident,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  became  apparent  that  the  supply  of 
pulp  woods  contiguous  to  the  existing  pulp  mills  would 
soon  be  inadequate.  The  logical  method  of  meeting 
the  situation  was  to  secure  data  in  regard  to  the  suit- 
ability of  other  woods  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp, 
and  the  Forest  Service  started,  in  IftOfi,  a  small  labor 
atory  in  Boston.  The  eipiii)nient  consisted  of  a  lead 
lined  digester  of  about  fiO-gallon  cajiacity,  blow  ]iit- 
waslier,  vats  and  other  e(|tii|imeut  necessary  for  the 
making  of  handmade  sheets  of  pulp.  Later  the  laboi'- 
atory  was  moved  to  Washington  in  order  to  be  near- 
er to  other  lines  of  investigative  work  conducted  Viy 
the  Forest  Service-  In  1908  it  became  evident  that  ihe 
equipment  was  inadequate  for  the  ]niri)ose  and  the 
desirability  of  comliiiiing  all  the  invest igatixe  work 
on  forest  products  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service 
under  one  roof  was  a])parent.  Promi.se  of  active  co- 
ojieration  was  .secured  from  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  in  1909  the  construction  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  at  Madison.  Wisconsin,  -was  commenced. 
Dedication  exercises  were  held  in  the  summer  of  1910. 
At  this  time  the  ei|uipment  of  the  pulp  and  ^lajier  labor- 
atory consisted  of  a  soda  digester  and  a  sulphite 
digester,  blow  pits,  dapliragm  screens,  Hollander  beat- 
ing engine,  an  experimental  Fourdrinier  paper  machine 
capable  of  making  a  sheet  of  jiaper  12  inches  wide, 
stuff  chests,  pumps  and  other  necessary  accessories. 
Since  then  various  pieces  of  eipiipment  have  been  add- 
ed as  was  found  advisable  and  possible  with  the  funds 
available,  until  now  a  complete  juilp  and  jiaper  mak- 
ing plant  exists,  in  which  pul|i  making  experiments 
can  be  tried  out  by  the  soda,  sulphate,  aiid  sulphite 
processes.  There  is.  also,  a  two-poeket  grinder  in 
which  experiments  on  grinding  wood  to  meehanical 
pulp  may  be  carried  on. 

In  designing  the  separate  pieces  of  ajjparatus  of 
this  equipment  for  the  carrying  on  of  tests  on  a  semi- 
commercial  scale,  it  has  been  found  that  while  it  is 
true  that  in  some  respects  the  difficulties  to  be  met 
are  less  than  in  carrying  on  work  on  a  commercial 
scale,  there  are  many  problems  in  which  the  experience 
gained  in  commercial  operation  is  of  little  help  since 
the  difficulties  encountered  arise  from  the  smaller 
size  of  the  apparatus  On  account  of  this,  each  piece  of 
apparatus  will  be  taken  up  separately  and  its  capabili- 
ties and  limitations  discussed, 


Wood  Indentification.  I'bc  insi  >icp  after  wood  U>r 
l)ulp  tests  is  received,  is  identification  by  a  xylotomist 
or  someone  competent  to  determine  from  its  bark, 
structure,  and  other  characteristics  whether  it  is  of 
the  desired  species.  This  step  has  been  found  )iec- 
essary  on  account  of  thi"  confusion  of  jiaines  coniinon- 
ly  used  in  diff<'ren1  parts  of  the  country  for  various 
species,  use  of  flifferent  names  for  the  same  s|)ecies. 
and  other  causes. 

Barking. — Wood  for  piil|)ing  mi  an  experimental 
s<'ale  can  usually  be  barked  most  advantageously  ])y 
hand,  using  a  draw  knife.  When  slabs,  edgings,  ami 
waste  pieces  from  large  logs  are  available  and  there 
is  more  material  than  necessary,  the  bark  nia\'  be  re- 
iiuived  iiy  cutting  off  thin  slices  with  a  baiitl  nr  cir- 
cular saw. 

Storage. — Where  such  storage  as  ojien  sheds  is  avail- 
able, it  is  advisable  to  cut  the  logs  into  stieks  3  inches 
by  3  inches  and  to  store  the  stieks  in  racks  where  the 
material  will  remain  in  good  condition  mitil  wanted 
for  chij)piiig.  It  thereb\-  dries  to  a  uniform  moisture 
content  and  is  much  less  liable  to  decay. 

When  it  is  desired  to  store  a  considerable  supply  of 
wood  in  chip  form,  grain  sacks  have  been  found  suit- 
able for  the  purpose.  Chips  may  l)e  charged  to  the 
digester  directly  from  the  sacks  but  when  this  is  done 
average  samples  should  be  taken  for  bone  dry  weight 
determinations  at   the  time  of  charging. 

Chipper — The  small  chipper,  for  preparing  the  wood 
for  the  digesters  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.     It  was  designed 


Fig.  1 

The    control    of    the    process    begins    with    proper    making    of 
chips.     This    chipper    is    astandard    machine. 

at  the  Laboratory  and  made  by  the  J.  P.Devine  Com- 
|)any.  of  lUiffalo,  N.V.  It  has  a  disc  of  24  inches  dia- 
meter and  weighs  ai)i)roximately  350  pounds.  This 
machine  has  two  knives  and  takes  a  piece  of  wood  3 


*By  Otto  Kress,  in  charge,  section  of  pidp  and  jiaper 
and  Sidney  1).  Wells  and  ^'ance  P.  Edwardes,  Engin- 
eers in  Forest  Prodiicts.  U.S.  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory, Madison.  Wis. 

Note. — This  article  was  written  with  a  view  to  its 
incorporation  in  the  Text  book  being  prepared  by  the 
Industry.  The  Joint  Committee  will  welcome  critic- 
isms and  suggestions  regarding  the  matter  and  its 
use. 
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iiiL-hes  square.  It  is  operated  at  a  speed  of  240  Ji.P. 
^I.  aiul  will  chip  satisfactorily  about  one-quarter  of 
a  cord  of  wood  per  hour  and  consumes  about  20  horse- 
power. The  pulley  used  on  the  ehipper  shaft  should 
be  of  fly  wheel  weitrht  in  order  to  supply  sufficient 
inertia   fur  smooth   runninu;. 

Chip  Screens. — For  screeninj:'  chips  on  a  seiui-connner- 
cial  scale  it  ha.s  been  found  most  satisfactory  to  us(>  an 
ordinary  contractor's  saiul  screen,  with  a  screeninsi: 
area  21"  x  42",  made  of  jieavy  wire  3  meshes  to  the 
inch.  The  chips  are  raked  by  hand  'ver  the  screen 
set  in  a  horizontal  position.  allowin<>:  the  sawdust  and 
dirt  to  fall  through.  While  doing'  this,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  for  the  operator  to  pick  out  large  pieces  of 
wood,  slivers,  knots,  etc.,  that  are  not  desired  in  the 
screened  chips.  Common  galvanized  iron  garbage 
cans,  holding  approximately  40  pounds  of  spruce  chips, 
are  used  for  holding  the  chips  aiul  dividing  them  into 
suitable  charges  for  the  digestei's.  Bnne-dry  weight 
determinations  are  made  from  average  samples  of  the 
chips  taken  as  they  are  raked  into  each  can  and  the 
bone-dry  weights  are  comimted,  using  the  bone-dry 
factor  of  the  sample  determined  on  drying  and  the 
actual  weights  of  the  chips.  All  calculations  of  cliem- 
ical,  yield,  bleach,  etc-  are  based  on  the  bone-dry 
weight   of  either  chips  or  pulp. 

Digesters. — In  deciding  upon  the  size  of  digesters, 
thcic  arc  several  factors  to  consider:  The  most  im- 
portant is  to  have  a  sufficient  capacity  to  give  results 
that  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  judging  what  results 
would  be  obtained  under  commercial  conditions.  The 
second  is  that  with  quantities  of  chips  of  more  than 
one  hundred  pounds  per  charge,  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring the  chips,  handling  the  pulp  and  making  yield 
determinations  mounts  up  rapidly.  Third,  the  area  of 
the  surface  of  the  digester  in  small  sized  apparatus  is 
very  much  greater  in  proportion  to  contents  than  with 
a  commercial  sized  apparatus  anil  conseipieutly  the 
amount  of  heat  lost  on  account  of  radiation  and  con- 
vection, and  the  amount  of  condensation  in  cooking 
l).v  direct  steam  are  much  greater. 

This  trouble  will  be  experienced  in  any  size  of 
digester  less  than  commercial  size,  and  the  best  means 
found  at  the  laboratory  of  combating  this  limitation 
was  having  a  jacket  cast  in  the  lower  section  of  the 
digester,  or  by  means  of  a  lead  steam  coil,  and  supply- 
in  g  heat  indirectly  as  well  as  by  direct  steam.  This 
I'ombination  also  makes  possible  the  study  of  the  effect 
of  condensation  in  the  cooking  of  pulp. 

The  experience  of  this  laboratory  is  that  with  a 
jaidveted  digester  capable  of  holding  one  hundred 
pounds  of  spi'uce  chips  very  satisfactory  residts  are 
obtained  and  no  difficulties  are  experienced  in  using 
those  results  when  conducting  experiments  on  a  mill 
scale. 

The  use  of  apparatus  of  larger  capacity  offers  the 
following  difficulties  : 

1. — With  any  size  under  half  a  Ion  of  jiulp  caiiacity 
the  auHiunt  of  cojidensation  obtained  without  the  use 
of  indirect  steam  is  several  times  that  obtained  in 
commercial  digesters  of  usual  size.  The  divergence 
from  commercial  practice  on  account  of  this  condition 
would,  therefore,  have  to  be  met  by  indirect  lieat  which 
can  be  easily  and  neatly  supplied  by  means  of  a  jacket 
if  the  digester  is  not  too  large.  f)ne  that  will  hold 
100  pounds  of  chips  is  about  as  large  as  can  be  fitted 
with  the  proper  proportion  of  jacket  ai-ea  without  in 
creasing  the  cost  several  times. 

2. — With  any  size  under  100  pounds  of  chips  capa- 
city the  cost  of  wood  preparation.  [)ulp  handling,  beat- 
ing, etc.   is  substautiallv  as  great  as   with  that  size. 


Above  this,  however,  the  cost  hu>reases  in  proportion 
to  the  size  without  any  corresponding  gain  in  the 
value  of  the  results.  The  gain  in  the  amount  of  pro- 
duct is  usually  of  little  value  since  a  few  test  sheets 
are  all  that  is  neces.sary  for  the  interpretation  of  re- 
stdts. 

Soda  and  Sulphate  Digesters. — In  choosing  the  type 
of  digester,  a  tund)ling  type  is  most  suitable  for  ex- 
perimental purj)oses,  because  with  this  type  both  the 
conditions  obtained  in  the  stationary  digester  and 
tho.se  obtained  in  the  rotary  digester  can  be  se- 
cured. 

When  the  digester  is  stationary,  circidation  is  main- 
tained by  a  pump  taking  the  liquor  from  below  a 
strainer  in  the  bottona  of  the  digester  and  discharging 
into  the  neck.  A  one  inch  pump  with  an  extra  heavy 
casing  is  used.  This  is  about  four  timers  as  large  as  nec- 
essai-y;  but  unfortunately  a  pump  of  the  correct  size 
and  casi)ig  is  not  produced  as  a  standard  article.  The 
strainer  is  situated  in  the  special  long  sweep  elbow  at 
the  outlet  of  the  digester  and  is  ,so  arranged  that  it 
may  be  raised  into  the  outlet,  preventing  any  chips 
fiom  i)assing  off  with  the  liquor  taken  from  below,  or 
it  may  be  lowered  just  before  blowing  and  a  clear 
pa.ssage  to  the  blow  valve  provided  for  the  entire  con- 
tents. 

When  the  digester  is  used  as  a  tumbling  digester  all 
the  connections  for  liquor  circulation,  steam,  (with  the 
exception  of  that  through  the  trunnion),  liquor,  etc., 
are  removed  and  the  holes  plugged.  The  blow  pipe  is 
also  unscrewed  between  the  blow  valve  and  blow  pit 
and  capped,  but  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  attached 
for  blowing  at  the  end  of  the  cook.  The  rotation  of 
the  digester  is  very  slow,  being  about  once  in  six  min- 
utes. The  power  is  supplied  by  a  standard  Y>  horse- 
power motor  belt  connected  to  a  worm  driving  a  gear 
wheel  whii'li  in  turn  drives  a  worm  meshing  with  a 
wheel  on  the  digester  trunnion. 

The  size  of  the  blow  line  is  an  important  considera- 
tion and  experience  has  been  that  a  2  inch  blow  line  is 
as  small  as  can  be  successfully  used  without  danger 
of  plugging.  On  account  of  the  power  of  caustic 
lifiuors  to  i)enetrate  joints  as  few  joints  as  possible 
should  exist.  In  the  laboratory  apparatus  the  digester 
is  of  cast  steel  and  made  in.  two  sections  and  joined. 
The  most  satisfactory  kind  of  packing  for  this  joint 
was  found  to  be  a  s))ecial  high-pressure  asbestos  sheet 
liacking,  such  as  ' ■  Pei-manite. "  Lead,  copper,  rubber, 
paper,  and  a  lai'gi'  nund)er  of  other  types  of  packing 
have  been  tried  out  and  found  to  be  unsatisfactoi-y. 
Asbestos-packed  cocks  are  the  most  satisfactory  type 
of  valves,  and  while  these  need  occasional  renewal, 
no  other  type  has  been  found  to  last  as  long  without 
leaking.  The  sui'face  of  the  digester  should  be  lagged 
to  prevent  loss  of  heat,  to  keep  down  condensation, 
and  to  make  the  sui'rouinlings  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  co(diing  liquor  for  the  digester  can  best  be  stor- 
ed in  iron  tanks  placed  on  platform  scales.  Clocks 
should  be  pi-ovided  at  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  whiclj 
eiiii)ty  into  funnels  connected  by  removable  pipes  with 
the  neck  of  the  digester.  There  should  be  no  contact, 
however,  between  the  tanks  and  the  funnel  in  order 
to  insure  correct  weighing  of  the  liquor.  A  sample 
cock  should  also  be  placed  between  the  funnel  and  the 
digester,  to  enable  a  portion  of  all  the  liquor  as  it  is 
limning  in  to  be  taken  for  anal.vsis  and  specific-gravl- 
t.v  determination.  The  stock  liquors  should  be  at  least 
oO  per  cent  more  concentrated  than  is  desired  in  cook- 
ing, in  order  to  allow  for  the  dilution  caused  by  the 
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iiuiisturi-  in  llio  wood.  It  has  been  foiiiul  Unit  1lii" 
short  time  duriiifi-  which  thr  more  eonceiitrated  li(iiior 
is  in  contact  with  the  cliips  while  cool  has  no  apiircci- 
able  effect,  and  it  is  much  simpler  and  mcvc  aecurair 
1o  add  water  after  sufficient  liquor  has  been  run  in 
to  furnish  the  projier  amount  of  cliemical  than  to  add 
solid  chemical  in  the  difi-cster  to  liqno;-  fennel  to  he 
too  dilute. 

The  fittings  on  the  liigester,  in  addition  to  valves 
and  connections,  should  consist  of  a  thermometei'  in 
an  inni  or  steel  well,  an  alkali-proof  ])ressufe  >rau!re. 
and  a  rci-ordinfr  pressure-  gauge  A  recording  thermo- 
meter wo\dd  add  to  the  completeness  of  the  automatic 
records,  but  is  not  necessary  with  api)aratus  of  this 
si/.e  since  with  pr()i>er  relief  the  temperature  will  al- 
ways be  found  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  saturated  .steam 
of  the  same  pressure. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  coiulen.sation 
during  cooking,  a  gauge  gla.ss  should  extend  from 
near  the  bottom  of  the  digester  to  opi)osite  the  neck. 
It  shoidd  be  provided  with  special  "ammonia"  iron 
cocks,  however,  and  surrounded  by  a  heavy  guard  to 
reduce  the  liability  of  breakage  and  to  i)revent  injury 
to  the  operators  in  such  an  emergency. 

In  ex]ierimental  digesters  interesting  information 
can  often  be  obtained  by  condensing  the  relief  gases. 
The  laboratory  apparatus  is  fitted  with  an  ordinary 
worm  condenser  made  of  V:;  inch  iron  jiipe  which  emp- 
ties into  a  large  aspirator  bottle  fitted  with  a  bent 
tube  inserted  in  the  outlet  at  the  bottom  to  allow  the 
condensed  steam  to  run  to  waste  while  any  oil  coining 
off  collects  in  the  bottle.  The  digester  just  described 
is  shown  in  P^igs.  2  and  3- 

Blow  Pit. — In  the  operation  of  an  experimental 
digester  the  blow  jiipe  is  an  imiiortant  consideration; 
for.    where    vield    determinations    are    necessary,    care 


must  be  taken  that  none  of  the  pid|)  is  lost  in  blowing, 
■{'he  experience  of  the  Laboratory  has  been  that  a  wood- 
en tank  4  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  high  inside  and 
constructed  of  2  inch  staves  is  most  satisfactory.  Sueli 
a  taid<  should  he  fitted  with  a  false  liotlom  made  of 
sheet  iron  i)erforated  with  holes  '-i-'-VI  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, supported  on  suitai)le  wooden  braces,  and  .iust 
above  the  false  bottom  shoidd  be  an  outlet  ])rovifle(l 
\\ith  a  dooi-  that  can  be  fastened  tight,  through  Avliieh 
the  pidp  after  wasliing  is  taken.  The  blow  line  from 
the  digester  shoulrl  enter  the  blow  jiit  about  two  feet 
above  the  false  bottom.  At  the  point  of  entering  the 
blow  i)it,  it  should  be  tangent  to  the  sides,  so  that,  on 
blowing  the  digester,  the  centrifugal  tnotion  givc'n  to 
the  contents  completely  separates  the  pulp  from  the 
steam  and  the  steam  can  escape  through  an  opening  In 
the  middle  of  the  t"P  of  the  blow  i)it  without  carrying 
away  the  pulp.  A  spray  made  of  lead  pipe  should 
be  installed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  blow  pit  for  wash- 
ing the  pulp,  and  a  suitable  outlet  provided  under  the 
false  bottom  for  the  eseajx'  of  the  black  li(pior.  A  save- 
all  shoidd  be  placed  under  the  outlet  of  this  waste 
pipe  to  catch  any  fibres  that  pass  through  the  false 
bottom.  .\  very  satisfactory  tyi)e  of  save-all  eon.sists 
of  a  box  12  inches  x  18  inches  fitted  with  a  piece  of 
old  Fourdrinier  wire  for  the  bottom.  The  amount  of 
stock  that  escapes  through  the  false  bottom  is  usually 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  free  passage  of  the  wash 
water.  A  strip  of  sheet  iron  about  12  inches  wide 
should  extend  about  2  feet  around  the  side  of  the  blow 
jiit  from  the  end  of  the  blow  pipe,  to  prevent  excessive 
mechanical    wear   on    the    wooden    walls   during   blow- 
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DIAGRAM  or  SODA  AND  SUPHATE  PULP  DIGESTER 

Fig   1. 


to  diagram  of  soda  and  sul- 
phate  digester. 
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Making    ready    to    blow    the    digester.      Every    care    .a    taken 
at    each    stage    of  the    work. 

uei^lit  has  been  determined,  ehip.s  are  added  or  taken 
from  eaeh  ean  or  g:roup  of  eans  until  they  contain  just 
the  prn|5er  amount  of  wood,  figured  on  the  l)one-dry 
basis,  to  make  the  desired  charge. 

In  loading,  the  chips  are  dumped  througli  a  sheet 
iron  funnel  which  fits  into  the  neck  of  the  digester. 
The  funnel  is  then  remoyed  and  the  liquor  pipe  attach- 
ed so  that  li(|Vior  may  be  run  directly  from  the  tanks 
into  the  digester.  The  litiuor  tanks  are  weighed  and 
sufficient  liciuor  is  run  in  to  furnish  a  little  less  of  the 
active  chemicals  than  is  desireil  for  the  cook.  While 
the  liquor  is  run  in,  a  sample  is  taken  by  opening  the 
sample  cooks  to  give  a  continuous  stream  sufficient 
to  yield  enough  for  specific  gravity  determinations 
and  analysis.  Cau.stic  soda  liquor  is  analyzed,  also 
sulphate  liquor,  by  the  method  i-ecommended  by  the 
Sulphate  ('(unmittee  of  the  Technical  Association  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  in  theii'  annual  report  of 
1!»16.'  After  analysis  the  exact  amount  of  liquor  is 
run  in  and  water  added  to  give  the  desired  concentra- 
tion, making  due  allowance  for  moisture  in  the  chips- 
The  liquor  pipe  is  then  detached  aiul  the  digester  cover 
bolted  on,  using  a  damj)  gasket  cut  from  a  sheet  of 
sulphite  pulp.  When  the  digester  is  to  be  .stationary 
the  li(pior  is  well  mixed,  using  the  circulating  ])ump. 
When  the  digester  is  to  be  I'otated  the  liquor  is  mix- 
ed by  rotating  two  or  three  times.  It  is  important 
that  the  proper  volume  of  liquor  to  insure  uniform 
cooking  be  present.  Twenty  gallons  per  100  pounds  of 
chi])s  is  tlie  smallest  volume  advisable  in  ordinary  cook- 
ing and  1')  gallons  where  jjreliniinai'y  impregiuition  is 
used."  With  fibrous  material  similar  to  cotton-hull 
fibre,  at  least  •")•")  gallons  per  100  pounds  of  raw  mat- 
erial are  needed.  Not  more  than  489  gallons  of 
liquor  should  be  used  in  a  digester  of  the  size  describ- 
ed: this  will  leave  sufficient  vapor  space  dui'iiig  tlx- 
cook. 


The  cook  is  then  started,  first  by  admitting  steam 
into  the  jacket,  until  a  few  pounds  pressure  is  reached. 
to  heat  the  digester  shell  and  lagging,  and  then  by 
turning  on  enough  direct  .steam  to  follow  the  cooking 
curve.  When  2  or  3  pounds"  pressure  is  reached  in 
the  digester,  it  is  relieved  to  remove  the  air  and  there- 
after occasionally  relieved  to  keep  the  temperature 
the  same  as  that  for  saturated  steam  of  the  pressure 
indicated.  With  stationary  cooks  the  circulating 
pump  is  operated  continuously  during  the  pressure- 
increase  period  and  during  the  first  half  hour  at  max- 
iinum  pressure.  Thereafter  it  is  operated  about  ten 
minutes  in  every  inuir.  With  tumbling  cooks  the 
digester  is  rotated  twice  every  half-hour  during  the 
pressure-increase  period  and  the  first  half-hour  at 
maximum  ju-essure  and  twice  every  hour  thereafter. 

On  completion  of  the  cook  the  blow  line  is  coiuiect 
ed,  the  bottom  door  or  blow  pit  closed,  and  any  water 
in  the  blow  pit  drained  off.  The  steam  is  then  turned 
off,  steam  in  the  jacket  blown  off,  strainer  lowered, 
and  blow  valve  opened,  allowing  the  contents  of  the 
digester  to  discharge  into  the  blow  pit  from  the  force 
of  the  digester  pressure.  The  steam  is  separated  from 
the  pulp  by  centrifugal  action  aiul  escapes  through  the 
opening  in  the  top  of  the  blow  pit.  A  black  liquor 
sample  is  taken  from  the  drain  and  then  any  jnilp  rc- 
iiiaining  in  the  digester  is  washed  out  with  hot  Avater. 
The  pulp  in  the  blow  pit  is  then  washed  with  hot 
water  and  drained,  removed,  pi-essed,  and  given  the 
same  treatment  described  later  under  sulphite  pulp. 

One  of  the  best  iiulications  of  the  s\iitability  of  the 
cooking  coiulitions  used  is  the  determination  of  the 
caustic  soda  remaining  in  the  black  liquor.  The  me- 
thod recommended  by  the  Sulphate  Coumiiittee  of  the 
Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Indus- 
try, in  their  report  of  1916*  is  used.  Sodium  sulphide 
is  an  active  chemical,  but  no  trace  of  it  as  such  has  been 
found  in  any  of  the  black  liquors  obtained  at  this  labor 
atory  or  from  many  pulp  mills  and  only  the  amount 
of  caustic  soda  in  proportion  to  total  soda,  with  the 
exception  of  sulphate,  is  determined. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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IT  WASN'T  AN  AMBURSON  DAM 

The  attention  of  the  editor  has  iieeu  called  to  a  po.s- 
sible  misconstruction  of  the  paragi-a|)li  on  page  556 
of  the  issue  for  May  20th  which  referred  to  the  break- 
ing of  a  dam  of  the  Nashwaak  ('ompany  resulting  in 
a  wreck  of  a  freight  train.  The  dam  that  broke  wa.s 
a  log  holding  dam  and  piers  whose  failure  released 
about  ten  million  feet  of  logs.  Pelow  this  i)oint  is  a 
dam  that  has  just  been  completed  at  Marysville  by  the 
Ainbui'son  Hydraulic  Construction  Company.  The  nmss 
of  logs  piled  over  the  new  dam,  comjjletely  blocking 
all  the  sluice  ways  and  part  of  the  roll  way  so  that 
the  water  was  raised  fully  ten  feet  above  the  crest  of 
the  dam.  This  is  double  the  overflow  the  dam  was 
designed  for  and  yet  it  passed  through  this  experience 
without  suffei-ing  any  damage  whatever. 
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Canadian  Publishers  Gunning  Again 

It  is  luuii'i-stdod  lliMt  Mdiif  tlirt'c  weeks  atr«i  llie  ('(1111- 
iiiittec  of  tlie  Piililisliors  made  an  applieatioii  to  Iho 
mills  for  assuraiu'e  as  to  how  their  jiaiier  rffiuiremeiits 
were  to  be  met  after  .luiie  'M).  They  elaim  that  sueh 
a.vsuraiiees  as  they  received  were  imsatisfaetory,  ami 
thereupon  liiey  applied  to  tlieir  respeetive  mills  for 
eoiitraets  to  eover  a   supply   of  paper. 

Memorial  to  Government. 

Ill  a  memorial  iireseiited  to  the  <ioveriiiiieiit  the 
jmhlisliers  have  informed  them  that  in  many  eases 
their  eiistomers  were  unable  to  obtain  sueh  eontraets 
and  in  some  cases,  especially  in  Western  Canada,  tliey 
declare  the  mills  refused  to  do  business  with  them  on 
;iny  terms.  As  a  result  they  have  asked  for  further 
relief  from  the  Government  and  have  had  a  draft  of  a 
bill  drawn   uj)  that  would  briu":  this  about. 

The  lefiislation  that  is  proi)Osed  is  modeled  after  a 
rather  drastic  act  that  is  already  on  the  Statute  IJooks, 
jjoverning  the  exportation  of  electric  power,  natural 
<ras,  and  jras  fluid  from  Canada.  This  act  reciuires 
that  no  electric  power,  etc.,  shall  be  exported  exce))t 
under  license,  and  authorizes  the  Governor-in-Conncil 
to  jrrant  sneli  license  "upon  such  conditions  as  lie 
thinks  proper. ■■  The  Ad  provides  that  "any  such 
license  may  ]n-o\icle  that  the  (luantity  of  i)0wer  or 
fluid  to  be  exported  shall  be  limited  to  the  surplus, 
after  the  license  has  sold  for  distribution  to  customers 
for  use  in  Canada  power  or  fluid  to  the  extent  defined 
by  sueh  license,  at  prices  and  in  accordance  with  con- 
ditions, rules  and  retrulations  prescribed  by  the  (Jov- 
einor-in-Council."'  The  Aat  also  "rives  the  dovernor- 
in-Council  power  to  revoke  such  licenses  at  will,  if 
the  licensee  refuses  to  comply  with  any  of  the  condi- 
tions im|)ose(l;  jn'ovides  a  maximum  i)enalty  of  .i!r),0()f) 
as  a  fine  for  anyone  exportin<>-  ])ower  contrar\'  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act:  em]|»ow«rs  the  Governor-in- 
('ouncil  to  make  retrulations.  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Act  itself  for  jrivinp:  it  effect,  and  to  impose  export 
duties  within  a  certain  limit  upon  power  exported 
from  Canada  whenever  he  may  ileem  it  desirable. 

If  sucli  an  Act  is  passed  by  the  Canadian  Parliament 
it  will  be  more  strin<rent  in  its  scope  than  the  regu- 
lations wliii'li  established  control  over  newsprint  dur- 
ing the  war.  It  is  understood  that  the  legislation  is 
aimed  jiarticularly  at  the  F'ort  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  Ltd,  who  are  reported  to  have  refused  to  supply 
customers  in  the  West  upon  any  terms.  The  ]>ub- 
lishers  also  include  the  Ontario  Paiier  Com]ian.v,  Ltd.. 
which  is  owned  by  the  same  interests  as  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  New  York  Daily  News,  and  was 
built  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  sui)pl.ving  these  ])apers 
with  newsprint.  The  intention  of  the  Canadian  pub- 
lishers, liowever,  is  that  this  com])an.v  shoulil  be  com- 
pelled, as  it  is  at  present  and  has  been.  1o  continue 
to  supply  a  portion  of  the  re(|uirenients  of  tlie  Cana- 
dian jjajiers.  A  third  company  which,  it  is  claimed.  Is 
aimetl  at  under  the  new  legislation,  is  the  Donnaeona 
Paper  Com])any,  Ijimited,  of  Donnaeona,  (Quebec,  wliich 
is  under  contract  to  supply  it.s- entire  output  of  news- 
print to  other  interests  in  the  United  States,  but  is 
at  the  present  time,  under  the  agreement,  supplying  a 
porticul  for  Canadian  needs.  The  legislation,  however, 
will  affect  all  companies  who  do  an  expoi-t  business 
which  means  practically  all  the  larger  jiapcr  <'om- 
]ianies  in  Canada- 

The  manufacturers  of  newsprint  in  ('anada  will  be 
a   unit    in   opposing   the   proposed   legislation.       Theii- 


ease  liia.x  be  outlined  as  follows;  They  Ipclievc  thai  llie 
legislation  is  entirely  uncalled  for:  that  it  will  not 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed:  that  i; 
will  lead  to  eiulless  friction  between  the  I'nited  States 
and  Canada  and  that  shoidd  be  on  the  friendliest  terms 
tliat  it  will  interfere  with  shijmients  of  newsprint  paper 
to  their  Cnited  States  customers  and  make  endless 
trouble  for  all  concerned,  and,  als(»,  that  the  action  of 
the  Canadian  publishers  in  going  to  'he  (iovernment 
for  this  legislation  is  a  breach  of  the  agreement  that 
was  made  last  Dectembei-  and  wiiich  had  for  its  ear- 
diiial  principle  the  removal  of  Governmental  interfer- 
ence with  their  business. 

The  newsprint  mills,  indeed,  deelar»  that  most  of 
the  publishers  made  no  serious  efforts  to  secure,  under 
contracts,  their  reipiirements  of  pajier  I'fir  the  last 
half  of  the  .vear.  but  waited  until  the  last  moment  and 
then  wired  the  mills  jjeremptory  requests  that  they  be 
taken  care  of.  The.v  aver,  however,  that  the  pub- 
lishers who  have  sho\vn  a  reasonable  iirudence  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  arranging  for  sufficient  supplies 
of  newsprint,  and  that  the  Government  in  giving  ser 
ions  consideration  to  the  case  of  the  publishers  has  fol- 
lowed a  course  based  on  a  one-sided  presentation  of 
the  situation  and  tliat  it  is  not  in  possession  of  the 
true  facts  of  the  case. 

Inquiry  amongst  newsjirint  interests  bears  out  the 
opinion  that  if  the  Act  is  passed  as  outlined  there  will 
be  another  contest  in  the  Canadian  I'ourts  such  as  was 
carried  on  at  the  initiative  of  Price  Bros.  &  Coiii|)any 
against  the  lioard  of  Commerce  and  which  resulted  in 
the  complete  victory  for  the  contention  of  the  Quebec 
newsprint  manufacturers  that  the  industrv  should  no 
longer  be  under  Goverinnent  regulation. 

From  the  staiulpoint  of  investors  in  pajier  stocks 
the  revival  of  the  struggle  at  Ottawa  ma.v  result  for 
the  time  being  in  a  certain  amount  of  niicerfainl.v 
which  is  ai)t  to  unsettle  the  market.  The  newsprint 
mills  may  be  counted  (ui  to  fight  the  proposed  legis- 
lation to  the  limit  of  their  power,  however,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  ma.jorit.v  have  alread.v  inade  eontraets 
for  the  exportable  portion  of  their  products  which  re- 
presents at  least  S.')  jier  cent  at  the  hitherto  untouch- 
ed price  of  .$100  a  ton.  This  will  go  into  effect  on  the 
1st    of  next   .Iiih. 


GOOD  MONEY  IN  PULPWOOD. 

Practicall.\  e\ery  .\ew  Hrunswick  farmer,  owning 
timber  land  within  hauling  distance  of  a  navigable 
river,  is  taking  advantage  of  the  present  high  price 
of  spruce,  fir  and  poplar  and  hauling  as  much  as  he 
can  spare  down  the  river's  edge.  T^ast  year  buyers 
paid  ^16  a  thousand  for  selected  logs:  this  year  the 
price  is  .^28  a  thousand,  on  the  river  banks,  and  there 
is  barely  enough  offering  to  meet  the  demand- 
There  is  a  strong  boom  in  pulp  wood,  also,  aiul  it 
is  said  that  farmers  in  striking  distance  of  the  river.!; 
have  made  iin  average  cut  of  fifty  cords  each  and  are 
.iretting  .^14  a  cord,  loaded  on  cars.  The  early  spring 
price  for  pulp  was  $12  a  cord  and  there  is  )io  prospect 
of  the  market  suffering  a  bear  movement.  Last  year 
the  price  averaged  between  $9  and  .'(i9..")0  a  cfird.  So 
steady  is  the  demand  at  present  that  man.v  contractors, 
especiall.v  those  who  are  bu.ving  as  agents  for  firms 
across  the  border  are  offering  a  bonus,  or  a  share  in 
their  commissions  to  the  lumbermen. — Cami>bellton 
I. V.M.I  Graphic. 


(Jet  your  liap))iness  out  of  your  work  or  yon' 
know  what  happj.iess  is. 
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Restrictions  Upon  the  Use  of  Pulpwood  Cut  From 
Provincial  Crown  Lands 

( Conchuled    from   last    issue.) 

The  Ontario  Situation.  time.     Tlie  opinion  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  ex- 

Now,  vei-y  briefly  with  refi:Mr(l  to  Ontario,     The  fol-  pressed  hy  eompetent  authorities,  that  these  estimates 

lowinjr  tahle  sets  forth  the  best  information  which  the  are  more  likely  to  be  over  than  under  the  nmrk.     The 

L'ommi.ssion  of  Conservation   has  been  able  to  eolleet  Commission  is  now  engaged  upon  a  comprehensive  in- 

from  many  different  sources.     While  confessedly  it  is  vestigation   of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  forest 

largely-  a  guess,  it  is  believed  with  confidence  that  it  i-esources   of   Ontai-io,   but    it    will   take   not   less   than 

is  as  good  a  guess  as  anyone  can  make  at  the  present  three  years,  in  all  probability,  to  complete  the  work. 

Ontario  Pulpwood. — Spruce  and  Balsam. 

Llcen.sed 

Crown  I'nlicensecl                       Privately 

Lands  (^rown  Lands                Owned  Land.s                       Totals 

Cords  Cords                               Cords                                Cords 

Kntire  e.ttimate .S5. 0110,000  140.000,000                          25,000,000                        250,000,000 

t.'ommercially    arce.ssihle    to    e.vi.stins    ti'ansporta- 

tlon Sll.nOO.OOO  40.000.000                            25.000,000                          145.000,000 

Keally    available,    after    deducting    for    wa.ste    and 
Io.«.<?    in    logging    and    driving,    and    for    defective 

iialsam  (diameter  limit  regulations  not  in  effect)      55.000.000  L'7,000.000                          LS.OOO.OOO                        100,000.000 
In   ca.se  the  T.  &  N'.   O.   Railway  is  extended  from 
from   Cochrane  to  James   f'ay.  the   la.«t   previou.s 

figures  might  become 55.000.(100  C5. 000. 000                          l.S.OOO.OOrt                        1.18,000,000 

The  191S  (.ut  of  spruce  and  balsam  in  Ontario,  for  dition.  There  is,  however,  as  yet  no  technical  forestry 
pulpwood  and  lumber,  was,  as  nearly  as  can  be  deter-  supervision  whatever  as  to  cutting  operations  on 
mined  from  the  Census  Bureau  statistics,  slightly  Crown  lands,  in  contrast  with  both  Quebec  and  New 
liver  1, lit), 000  cords.  This  includes  quantities  eon-  Krunswick,  where  the  provincial  Forest  Services, 
sumed  or  ])rodueed  in  the  province,  as  well  as  exports.  under  trained  foresters,  are  in  charge  of  the  super- 
Additional  j>ulp  and  paper  plants  are  being  establish-  vision  over  logging  operations. 

ed.  and  extensions  to  some  of  the  existing  plants  are  As  has  been  pointed  out  with  reference  to  Quebec, 

under  way,  so  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  there  is  no  net  volume  increment  in  the  natural  mature 

very  shortl.v  the  cutting  of  spruce  and  balsam  will  be  forest,   growth   being  balanced  by  decay.      In     other 

at  the  rate  of  1..')  million  cords  per  year  or  more-  words,  luituri'  instead  of  man  harvests  1he  annual  crop, 

At  the  lOlS  estimated  rate  of  cutting,  Ontario's  real-  through  insects,  fungi  and  windfall.     Ft  is  only  through 

ly   available   spruce   and   balsam   would   be   ecpiivalent  the  adoption  of  an  adeciuate  plan  of  control  of  methods 

lo  !tO  years  supply,  and  the  situation  would  be  by  no  of  logging  that  advantage  ma.v  be  taken  of  the  actual 

means  discouraging,  taken   as  a   whole.     When,  how-  growth,  for  the  benefit  of  man,  on  a  permanent  basis, 

ever,   the   rate   of   cutting   for   pulpwood    and    lumber  If  destructive  methods  of  logging  continue   in   effect, 

combined  is  increased  to  1..")  million  cords  annually  of  the    productive    capacit.v   of    the   land    will    be    gi'eatl.v 

spruce  and  balsam,  the  further  establishment   of  new  decreased,  and   if  fires   are  not   keept    out.   it   will  be 

plants  should  proceed  only  with  the  greatest  caution  entirely   destroyed    over   great    areas,    as   has    alread.v 

,111(1  after  the  most  careful  survey  of  the  whole  situa-  taken  place  to  an  alarming  extent, 

lion.     This   would   represent   only  67  years  su])ply   of  The  exports  of  pulpwood  through  Ontario  ports  to 

wood  accessible  to  existing  transportation  and  really  the  Cnited  States  were  in  ISl.'),  202.23II  cords;  in  1016, 

available,  after  deducting  for  loss  and  waste  in  logging.  149,745  cords;  1917,  161,652  cords;  and   191S,  199,421 

driving,  and  fi.r  defective  balsam.     It  must  be  reiiiem-  cords  the  gi'cat  liiilk  of  which  was  spruce  and  balsam, 

bered  that  most  of  the  spruce  and  balsam  now  being  A  large  proportion  of  this  is  no  doubt  from  settlement 

cut  for  pul|nvood  is  from  100  to  200  years  old  or  more;  lands  in  process  of  clearing-     Not  all  this  material  was 

also,  that  there  is  a  heavy  loss  from  windfall   in  the  cut    in    Ontario,    the    Customs    returns    .showing    only 

undersized  timber,  after  logging.     In  very  many  cases  point  of  exit  from  Canada.     The  amount  cut  in  Que- 

of  heavy  cutting,  a  second  operation  may  not  be  worth  bee,  and  exported  through  Ontario  ports  can  not   be 

while  until  from  40  to  60  years  have  elapsed.  determined    from    any    records    available.     This    point 

ir  a  possible  tii-owth  rate  of  two  per  cent  be  assumed  applies  of  course  to  New  Brunswick  as  well, 
upon   145   million    cords   of     commercially     accessible  A  further  ])oint  with   reference  to  future  growth  is 
spruce  and  balsam,  there  would  he  indicated  a  possible  flint   lai'ge  areas  of   pulpwood  lands  in   Northern  On- 
production  of  2.9  million   cords  per  year,  which,     of  tario  as  well  as  in  Northern  Quebec,  are  being  clear- 
course,  would  leave  room  for  a  great  expansion  of  the  p,]  yp  for  settlement,  and  will  never  again  produce  a 
industr.v  beyond  what  is  under  way  at  present.  crop  of  pulpwood  timber.     This  process  of  crowding 
In  case  the  T.  N.  &  X.  O.  Railway  is  extended  from  out   the   forest   will    increase   in   future  years.     Also,  a 
Cochrane  to  James  Ray,  it  has  been  estimated  that  an  large    area    of    timber    land    in    Central    and    Southern 
additional    55    million"  cords    of    pulpwood    might    be  Ontario  is  not  a   material  factor  in   the  production  of 
made  available,  raising  the  total  estimate  of  commer-  pulpwood,  other  species  predominating,  .such  as  white 
ciallv  accessible  spruce  and  balsam  in  the  province  to  pine,  red  pine,  hemlock  and  the  various  hardwoods. 
200  "million  cords.     This  at  2  per  cent  would  produce  New  Brunswick. 
4  million  cords  of  annual  growth  per  ,vear,  of  which  The    entire    Crown    lands    area    of    New    Brunswick 
advantage  could  be  taken  were  logging  to  be  so  con-  amounts  to  apiiroximately  7,500,000  acres.     From  this 
ducted  as  to  leave  cut-over  lands  in  a  productive  con-  figure,   a    deduction    of   perhaps   2,000,000   acres   must 
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be  made  for  the  larpe  barrens,  tlie  coiuiition  of  which 
is  due  for  the  most  part  to  repeated  fires,  supplement- 
ed by  poor  draina^'e.  This  would  leave  an  area  of 
o.oOO.OOO  acres,  most  of  which  may  probal)ly  lie  termed 
forest  hind.  The  area  of  Crown  laud  actually  under 
license  to  cut  tindjer  during  1919  was  6,332,000  acres. 
This  certainly  includes  a  considerable  area  of  water 
surface  and  barrens,  so  that  we  ma.v  conclude  that  the 
area  of  actual  forest  land  is  around  r),.^)00,000  acres, 
checkinf;  with  the  figure  above  deduced.  There  are 
))ractically  no  areas  of  unlicensed  Crown  timber  laiuls 
in  the  Province. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  5.15  million  acres  of  Crown 
lands  ma.v  contain  20  million  cords  of  spruce  and  bal- 
sam.     In  this  <'onne('tion,  if  must   he  rcmcmhered  that 

Spruce  and   Balsam  in  New 

Licen.sen 
Crown 
L.mds 
(  Acres 

Areas C. 332, 00(1 

Cords 

Spruce  and  baKsam 20.00rt.imo 

llfally  available  spruce  and  lialsam.  after  d'duct- 
irig  what  can  not  be  cut  under  provincial  reg- 
ulations and  fur  waste  and  loss  in  loKsinn  and 
ih'ivinK  and   for  defective   lials.mi H.ooo.noo 

TliuF.  we  have  witliin  the  jirovince  ai)|)roximately 
12,500,000  acres  of  lands  more  or  less  covered  will 
forest,  and  containing  |)robabiy  around  36  million 
eords  of  spruce  and  balsam.  This  is  an  average  .stand 
of  2.9  eords  per  acre  for  the  entire  area,  and  is  believed 
to  be  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 

The  1917  cut  of  spruce  and  balsam  for  lumber  and 
|)ulpwood  was  approximatejy  1,250,000  cords,  as  near- 
ly as  can  be  determined  by  the  Census  Bureau  statis- 
tics. In  1918,  it  was  decreased  to  987,000  cords.  At 
the  1917  rate  of  cutting,  the  existing  supplies  of  lim- 
ber would  be  sufficient  for  less  than  30  years.  At  the 
decreased  rate  prevailing  in  1918,  there  would  be 
supplies  for  36  years,  assuming  that  the  entire  estimate 
will  be  available  at  the  mill.  If,  however;  deductions 
be  made,  as  in  the  case  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  for 
Crown  timber  over  the  diameter  limit  ])rescribed,  for 
waste  in  logging,  loss  in  stream  driving,  and  merchant- 
able material  left  uncut  that  will  be  destroyed  by  in- 
sects, deca.v  and  windfall  before  another  cut,  there  are 
but  26,000,000  cords  of  really  available  spruce  and 
balsam  on  the  basis  of  scale  at  the  mill.  This,  at  ihe 
1917  rate  of  cutting  would  represent  but  21  years  sup- 
pl.v,  which  would  be  extended  to  26  years  at  the  re- 
duced rate  prevailing  in  1918.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  |)ulpwood  situation  in  the  [.rovince  of  New  Bruns- 
wick is  in  a  much  more  critical  state  than  is  the  case 
in  either  Ontario  or  Quebec. 

Of  the  987,718  cords  of  spruce  and  balsam  manu- 
factured within  and  exportecl  from  New  Hrunswick  in 
1918,  374,040  cords  was  pulpwood,  of  which  263,1107 
cords  was  exported  to  the  United  States.  Thus,  70 
per  cent  of  the  pulpwood  of  New  Brunswick  is  ex- 
jjorted  in  the  raw  form  for  manufacture  in  United 
States  mills,  as  contrasted  with  20  jier  cent  from  On- 
tario and  45  per  cent  from  Quebec.  In  1917,  the  per- 
centages of  |)\dpw()od  export  were:  New  Brunswick  61. 
Ontario  13.6  and  Quebec  37.  The  pulpwood  ex])orted 
is  of  course  to  be  credited  to  privately-owned  lands, 
in  addition  to  an  unknown  amount  manufactured  with- 
in the  province. 

If  an  average  rate  of  volume  ])rO(luction  of  2  i)er 
cent    be    apjilied    to    the    total    estimatt'd    stand    of   36 


there  are  considerable  areas  of  hardwood  lands  con- 
taining little  or  no  spruce  and  balsam  ;  also  that  the 
Crown  timber  lands  have  been  logged  over  to  a  great- 
er or  less  extent  from  the  period  of  earl.v  settlement 
and  that  fires  have  caused  heavy  damage  to  the  stand. 

Of  settlement  lands  containing  timber  it  is  estimated 
that  there  ma.v  be  within  the  j.rovince  2,500,000  acres. 
These  lands  are  accessible  to  transportation  and  have, 
for  tlie  most  part,  been  heavil.v  cut  over  for  man.v  years 
past.  The  amount  of  sjiruce  and  balsam  on  these  lands 
ma.v  be  apiiroximated  at  4  niilli(jn  cords. 

There  are  approximatel.v  4.500.000  acres  of  privately 
owned  tindier  lands,  mostl.v  held  b.\-  commercial  con- 
cerns. These  lands  niii.v  contain  12  million  cords  of 
spruce   ;iiid    balsam- 

Brunswick. — Estimated. 


I'nlicen.sed 

Trivatelv 

rown  Lands 

Owned  I-ands 

Totals 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

2.500.000 

4  .'iOO.OOO 

13.332,000 

Cords 

Cord.s 

Cords 

4.000.000 

12.000.000 

36,000.000 

3.000,000 

9.000,000 

2fl.000.000 

million  cords,  the  annual  volume  increment  would  thus 
be  720,000  cords,  which  is  less  than  three-quarters  of 
the  1918  cut,  and  only  57  per  cent  of  the  1917  cut-  Thu.s, 
cutting  of  spruce  and  balsam  in  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick  is  progressing  at  a  rate  much  more  rapid 
than  the  estimated  annual  growth.  This  must  mean 
iiievitabl.v  that  within  a  com|)ai'atively  few  .years,  the 
rate  of  cutting  must  necessaril.v  be  reduced  for  lack 
of  sufficient    supplies   of   merchantable   material. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  suggestion  that  the  ex- 
port of  raw  pulpwood  from  New  Brunswick  to  the 
United  States  could  and  shoidd  be  greatly  increased  is 
(piite  obviousl.v  not  su|)ported  b.v  an.v  reasoning  lia.sed 
upon  facts. 

Nova  Scotia. 

The  argument  presented  to  the  Washington  commit- 
tee makes  no  mention  of  the  situation  in  Nova  Scotia, 
l)resumabl.v  for  the  i-eason  that  practically  all  the 
timber  land  of  the  i)rovinee  has  passed  into  private 
ownership.  There  is  thus  no  question  of  the  export  of 
raw  piiljjwood  cut  from  Crown  lands.  It  ma.v,  how- 
ever, he  of  interest  to  note  briefl.v  the  extent  to  Avhich 
Nova  Scotia  forests  contribute  io  the  newsprint  situa- 
tion  in  the  United  States. 

The  amount  of  spruce  and  balsam  in  Nova  Scotia 
may  roughly  be  estimated  at  25,000,000  cords.  The 
!;il7  cut  of  spruce  and  balsam  within  the  province,  for 
lumber  and  puljnvood,  was  e(|uivalent  to  313,812  eords. 
In  1918  this  had  dropj.ed  to  206,846  cords.  Thus,  at 
the  1917  rate  of  cutting  the  sui)plies  of  spruce  and 
balsam  in  Nova  Scotia  woidd  be  equivalent  to  80  .rears 
s.ippl.v.  The  forest  on  the  mainland  has  been  heavily 
cut  over  since  the  earl.v  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
enormous  damage  has  been  caused  b.v  fire.  On  Cape 
P>reton  Island,  however,  there  are  large  quantities  of 
spruce  and  balsam,  |)articularl.v  the  latter,  wliich  it 
has  not  yet  been  found  commercially  feasible  to  oper- 
ate The  fact  accounts  for  the  large  apparent  supply 
of  imlpwood  species  in  N(»va  Scotia. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  practically  all  its 
forests  are  in  j.rivate  ownership,  so  that  there  is  no 
legal  restriction  upon  the  export  of  raw  imlpwood, 
such  exi)orts  are  extremely  small.  In  1912,  the  ex- 
])orts  of  raw  i)ul|i\\<'od  from  N'ova  Scotia  tu  the  Unit- 
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ed  States  were  5,773  cords;  1914,  1,557  cords;  1915, 
3,310  cords:  1916,  3,735  cords;  1917,  770  cords;  and 
in  1918  there  was  no  raw  pulpwood  exported.  Speak- 
inj;'  fjenerally,  the  pulpwood  cut  in  Nova  Scotia  is 
there  manufactured  into  ground  wood  pulp,  largely 
for  export.  There  are  no  newsjirint  mills  within  tlr.^ 
province. 

Tiiere  are  no  statistics  available  showing  the  e>;- 
jiorts  of  woodpulp  to  various  countries,  separately  by 
provinces.  Since,  however,  more  than  90  per  cent  oF 
('anada's  total  export  of  woodpulj)  in  1917  went  to  the 
Fnited  States,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  contribution 
of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  paper  making  industry  in  the 
United  States  must  be  very  considerable.  On  this 
basis.  Nova  Scotia  gets  the  benefit  of  industrial  de- 
velopment due  to  local  manufacture  into  woodpulp, 
while  the  paper  makers  and  publishers  in  the  United 
States  are  in  identically  the  same  position  as  would 
be  the  case  were  the  pulpwood  exported  in  the  raw 
state. 

It  is  clearly  aiiparent  from  tlie  foregoing  facts  that 
the  supply  of  pulpwood  in  Eastern  Canada  is  neither 
Ml  extensive  nor  so  inexhaustible  as  it  has  beti.i  made 
to  appear  in  the  statements  made  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  at  Washington  and  in 
special  i>ro])aganda  put  out  through  the  Anu^rican 
press.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  any  relaxa- 
tion of  the  cutting  regulations  and  of  the  restrictions 
placed  by  the  several  provincial  govcrniiients  upon  the 
use  of  such  wood  cut  from  the  ('rown  limits  must  in- 
evitably reduce  Eastern  Canada  within  a  comparative- 
ly few  years  to  the  present  status  of  the  Eastern  States 
in  which,  the  Washington  committee  was  informed, 
"outside  of  some  large  tracts  owned  by  some  old  and 
lai'ge  manufacturers  in  New  York,  Vermont,  New 
Uainpsliire  and  Maine,  there  is  not  a  spi'uce  woodlaiul 
irai't  of  sufficient  size  to  justify  the  erection  of  even 
a   50-ton   mill." 

The  provincial  forest  policies  are  justified  l)y  the 
law  of  self-preservation,  no  less  than  by  I  hat  of  sell- 
interest. 


as  such,  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  that  iron 
pyrites  and  sulphur  dioxide  from  smelter  fumes  can 
be  used  and  that  Canada  has  enormous  and  con- 
venient deposits  of  the  former  and  considerable  of  the 
latter. 


PARTLY  TRUE 


Investigation  Committees  are  largely  dependent  for 
tiicir  information  (ni  the  answers  of  witnesses  to  their 
'(uestions.  The  statement  of  the  ((uestion  or  the  fram- 
ing of  the  reply  may  result  in  failure  to  bring  out  the 
whole  of  important  truths.  For  instain-e,  the  Editor 
lias  visited  all  but  two  of  the  Canadian  newsprint 
mills  and  three  other  sulphite  mills.  In  none  of  them 
is  anthracite  coal  really  necessary,  as  is  stated  in  the 
following  dialogue  at  a  hearing  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  Underwood  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Chairman — In  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  Ca- 
nadian mills  is  it  necessary  for  them  to  use  anthracite 
coal? 

Mr.  Haskell — In  some  mills;  yes. 

The  Chairman — And  that  coal  is  shipped  from  the 
United  States,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Haskell — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — Is  it  necessary  to  use  sulphur? 

Mr.  Haskell — Absolutely.  You  cannot  make  sul- 
phite without  sulphur,  and  sulphite  con!ititutes  20 
per  cent  of  newsprint. 

The  Chairman — Ai'e  there  any  sulphur  mines  in 
Canada? 

Mr.  Haskell— Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  witness  wisely  neglected  to  state  that  suljihur 


BIGGEST  PULP  AND  PAPER  MERGER 

A  $()(). 000, ()()()  nni-ger  of  pulp  and  timlit'r  ('(nnpanies 
is  the  latest  event  in  the  iIevelo|)nHMit  of  the  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  industry.  I.  W.  Killam,  head  of  the 
Royal  Securities  Corporation  has  recently  consummated 
a  transaction  whereby  the  busiaess  of  the  W.  C. 
Edwards  Company  and  the  Gilmour  and  Hughson 
Coiniiany,  of  Ottawa,  are  brought  together. 

It  is  further  stated  on  the  best  of  authority  thai 
the  Ottawa  Valley  properties  will  be  combined  for  de- 
velopment purposes  with  the  properties  of  the  Riordon 
Pulp  and  Pajier  Company.  The  new  merger  will  in- 
clude the  Riordon  subsidiaries,  Kipawa  Company, 
Limited,  and  the  Ticonderoga  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
|)an.y,  and  with  the  new  combination  will  also  be  in- 
cluded the  large  timber  limits  and  50,000  horse  power 
of  undeveloped  water  power  originally  belonging  to 
the  Bronson  Company,  on  the  Quinze  River. 

The  W.  C.  Edwards  and  the  Gilmour  &  Hughson 
properties  are  among  the  largest  in  the  Ottawa  River 
Valley  and  comprise  .several  saw  mills  at  Ottawa,  and 
Rockland  and  most  extensive  timber  holdings,  approxi- 
mately 8,000  square  miles  of  limits,  mostly  located  on 
rhe  Gatineau  River,  with  an  undeveloped  water-power 
(if  50,000  horse  power  at  Chelsea,  Que.,  aiul  a  smaller 
nndeveloiied  water  jiower  on  the  Nation  River. 

The  consolidated  busitu'ss  will  have  approximately 
.  12,000  square  miles  of  timber  limits,  containing  about 
25,000,000  cords  of  pulp  wood,  1,200,000,000  feet  of 
standing  pine,  over  150,000  horse  power  of  water 
power,  developed  ami  undeveloped,  a  pulp  and  jiajier 
output  of  approximately  150,000  tons  per  annum,  and 
an  annual  pine  lumber  output  of  approximately  125,- 
000,000  feet  board  nu'asure. 

As  far  as  is  known,  these  properties  represent  the 
largest  available  sujiply  of  pulpwood  under  one  control 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  remaining  holdings  of 
white   pine   in  the  world. 

A  feature  of  the  new  consolidation  of  importance 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  necessity  for  the  develop- 
ment by  Canadians  of  their  own  national  resources 
and  manufacturing  facilities,  is  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  owned  and  controlled  in  Canada  by  Canadian  in- 
terest-s,  and  financed,  for  the  most  part,  by  Canadian 
capital. 

It  is  expected  that  further  announcement  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  merger  will  shortly  be  forthcom- 
ing. The  Royal  Securities  Corporation,  it  is  tuider- 
stood,  will  carry  out  the  financing  of  the  new  project, 
which  may  be  presumed  to  involve  the  offering  in  the 
investment  market  of  some  of  the  securities  arising 
out  of  the  merger.  The  merger  will  be  capitalized  at 
.$60,000,000,  it   is  stated. 


The  C.  S.  -lenks  Paper  Company,  a  newly  incorporat- 
ed concern,  with  offices  at  51  East  42nd  street,  marks 
tlie  entry  into  business  for  himself  of  C,  S.  Jenks,  for- 
merly of  the  Proudfoot-.Tenks  Company.  Mr.  Jenks 
has  arranged  to  handle  jobs  in  paper  and  to  do  a  ton- 
nage contract  business.  The  company  will  also  act  as 
asrent  for  the  Sabin-Robbins  Paper  Company,  of 
;\Iiddletown,  Ohio. 
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MODERN  PULP  AND   PAPER  MAKING. 

Tlic  Cliciiiic.il  ('at;il(iK  Ci>.  Nn.  1  Madison  Av.\,  New 
York  aro  imlilisliiiif;-  a  book  oil  pulp  and  paper  making'. 
Tlicii-  Clieinical  Knfz:in(H>rintr  Cataln;:  and  (■(indcnscd 
Clicinical  l)icti(inary  have  set  a  stai.idard  U>v  teelinical 
lidoks.  The  new  hook  will  contain  some  .'>()()  |)at!:os. 
pi-ofnsely  illustrated.  The  i)rieo  is  $()  in  Canada  and 
the    I'niled   Slates. 

Why  This  Book  Was  Written. 

Tliis  hook  was  written  l)ecaiise  thei-e  was  a  real  need 

foi-  it.       There  was  no  1 k  that  dealt   in  a  i)raetieal 

way  with  everyday  problems  of  mndern   papei'makin>i- 
as  it    is  earried  on  in  America. 

The  few  recei.it  books  on  paper  nianut'acture  arc  all 
European  in  ()ri<i:in  and  are  adapted  to  European  i-ead- 
ers.  They  lay  stress  on  phases  of  paper  mannfactui-e 
of  very  minor  importance  in  America,  nefrlecting  other 
t()|)ics  of  vital  interest  to  the  industi-y  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  where  this  industry  lias  developed 
to  a  fireater  extent  than  in  any  other  j.art  of  the  world 
and  al<ni}r  lines  largely  quite  different  from  the  best 
European   jn-actice. 

G.  S.  Witham,  Sr.,  Its  Author. 

Mr.  (J.  S.  Witham.  Sr..  needs  little  introduction 
to  ))ractical  paper  manufacturers  either  here  or  abroad. 
He  has  i)een  engaged  in  the  iiuiMufacture  of  various 
soi-ts  of  pai)er  for  nnn-c  than  37  years.  Starting  or- 
iginall.v  as  an  unskilled  laborer,  he  lias  risen  step  hy 
step  until  now  lie  is  Manager  of  Mills  of  the  Union 
Bag  and  Papeit  Corporation,  one  of  the  most  im- 
|)ortMit  groups  of  pulp  and  i)ai)er  mills  in  the  world. 
His  experience  has  been  unusually  varied  as  he  has 
been  at  different  times  in  cliarge  of  mills  making 
widely  different  varieties  of  paper,  and  he  has  had 
l)ractical  experience  with  every  department  in  paper- 
making  from  the  saw-mill  to  the  finishing  room. 

Being  of  an  it.niuiring  turn  of  mind,  unusually  ob- 
servant, creative  and  inventive  to  an  extraordinary 
extent,  he  has  made  many  iniin-oveinents  in  equij)- 
meiit  and  practices,  and  lias  inveiated  many  methods 
and  devices  when  the  need  for  these  became  urgent. 
Among  his  numerous  inventions  the  following  may  he 
mentioned,  as  they  are  well  kt.iown  wherever  pulp  and 
paper  ;ire  made.  Screwless  screen-plate  fastener, 
Witham  system  of  temperatui'e  control  foi'  dryers, 
Witham  tear  testing  machine.  Witham  weaving  device. 
Witham-McEwen   saveall. 

The  mills  of  which  Mr.  Witham  is  now  manager  are 
commonly  regarded  as  being  among  the  best  examples 
of  modern  development  it.i  eipiipment  and  oiierati(ni 
of  any  group  of  ])ulp  and  i)apcr  mills  in  this  country 
and  are  visited  annually  by  hundreds  of  engineers  and 
specialists  in  this  industry  from  all  over  the  world. 
The  Book  Tells: 

The  jiroperties  of  the  |>rincipal  woods  acid  other  raw 
materials  used  for  paper. 

The  (|ualities,  grades  and  reipiircmcnts  of  all  the 
different   varieties  of  jjajier. 

How  a  Fourdriniei-  machine  is  built  and  operated 
--j^ii   great  detail. 

What  happens  to  the  fibres  in  the  beater. 

How  to  make  good  ground  wood  eeononiicall.x'. 

How  to  cook  sulphite  pulp  and  make  and  reclaim 
acid. 

The  Use  of  clay,  si/.e.  alum,  colors,  etc. 

How  much  power  is  required  for  every  piece  of 
e(|uipnient   in  a  pulp  amd  paper  mill. 

How  to  install  a  system  of  tests  and  records  to 
keeji  |)roduction  uji  to  standard. 


Actual  <-oinplcte  specifications  for  Fourdrinier  ma- 
chines, beaters,  Jordan  engines,  grinders. 

All  newer  develo])ments  in  jiajier  mill  ti  igineering 
and  c(piipmcnl  sui-h  as  .suction,  couch  and  press  rolls, 
individual  electric  drive  for  Fourdrinier  machines, 
waste  paper  utilization,  electric  regulators  for  grind 
ers,  automatic  dryer  temperatui-e  control,  weaving  dc 
vices,  Claflin  cngimcs,  save-all   installations,  etc. 

How  to  i)ut   on   a   new   wire. 

How  to  care  for  wet  felt.s,  dryer  felts,  deckles,  etc. 

How   to  stai-t    up  a   Fourdrinier   ma<'liine. 

How  to  install  and  operate  a  saw-mill. 

How  to  detect  the  .causes  of  breaks  and  defects  and 
how  to  remedy  them. 

How  to  calculate  the  retention  of  clay,  etc.,  etc. 

.Every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  in  mind  the 
practical  needs  of  nut.i  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
pulp  and  all  kinds  of  paper.  Nothing  is  taken  for 
granted.  Each  i)iece  of  e<|uipnient  is  desci-ibed  so  as 
to  be  understood  (with  the  aid  of  carefully  selected 
illustrations)  by  a  man  who  had  never  seen  such  a 
machine. 

While  the  book  is  largely  intended  for  men  en- 
gaged in  pulj)  and  i)ai)er  manufacture,  the  needs  of 
paper  salesmen;  executives:  makers  and  sellers  of 
paper  machinery  and  supplies:  chemists  working  in 
connection  with  the  i)ai)er  industry:  students  and  gen- 
eral leaders.  ha\c  been  constaiitl.v  kej)t   in  mind. 

BROMPTON  STRIKE  SETTLED. 

interruption  of  i)roduction  is  to  be  regretted,  and 
strikes  are  doubly  unfortunate  because  of  effect  on 
the  wages  and  morale  of  the  men  as  well  as  the  un- 
pro(liiced  goods  fi-om  available  material.  There  is 
enough  shortage  to-(la.\-  without  deliberate  stoppage  of 
w(u-k.  It  is  i)leasant,  therefore,  to  note  that  the  strike 
at  Brom])tonville  is  over  and  the  men  are  hack  at 
work. 

.Ml-.  .1.  A.  Both  well,  general  iiii.iiager  of  the  Bromp- 
ton  Pulp  and  Paper  (Vimpan.v,  in  discussing  the  re- 
cent   strike   made    the   following   statement: 

■'Our  em])lo.vees  at  Promjitonville  were  not  to  blame. 
The.v  were  delibei-atel.\'  misled  and  directed  into  this 
strike  by  local  and  outsiiie  agitators.  We  asked  them 
to  do  exa<'tl.\-  the  same  worlc  that  is  done  in  other 
(iroundwood  Mills  all  over  Ci.!.iada.  The  agitators 
took  this  as  a  "reason"'  for  forcing  tlie  men  to  dis- 
continue their  labor:  and  in  every  conceivahle  manner 
kept  our  cmplovees  from  returning  to  work,  even  after 
tlie.\-  informed  us  that  they  were  in  error,  and  couragi" 
fo  stand  together,  even  thougli  their  families  wished 
to  retuiM.  These  same  agitators  informed  our  em- 
plo.vees  that  the.\'  woulil  win  out  if  the.v  only  had  the 
starved  .while  the.v  were  sta.ving  out.  [f  everything 
else  failed,  the.v  would,  in  the  end.  Ining  a  repre.sent- 
ative  of  the  Labor  I)e)iartnient  from  Ottawa,  who  would 
foi-ce  the  Coinpan.\'  to  grant  their  demands. 

"The  representative  of  the  Labor  Dejiartnuuit  came 
to  Bromptoiiville.  and  after  carefull.\-  investigating  the 
situation,  informed  the  men  that  they  were  absolutely 
wrong,  and  advised  them  to  return  to  work  at  once. 
This  the.v  have  done,  unconditionall.v.  to-day. 

"The  most  unfortunate  feature,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  our  employees  have  lost  $80,000  in  wages  during 
this  time,  which  the.v  c(udd  ill  afford  to  use. 

"We  do  not  think  there  is  an.vthing  further  to  be 
added,  as  our  iiosition  was  alisolutel.v  .justified  In'  the 
Labor  Dejiartment 's  representative:  and  the  action  of 
our  eniplo.vees  in  imniediatel.v  returning  tf(  work  after 
his  visit  to  Bromptoii  is  sufficient  proof." 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Investigations  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Products  Laboratory 


Tlie  preseiil  silii;itiiui  in  llir  jiiipcr  iiuhistry,  brmiglil 
!il)()ut  largely  thi-diigli  a  tri'iiiciiddus  deniaud  for  paper 
(if  all  kinds,  cdiipled  witli  iiu-reasiiigly  acute  shortage 
of  raw  materials,  lias  laid  eiiipliasis  uijon  the  need  for 
immediate  definite  action  if  an  extremely  serious  situ- 
ation is  to  be  avoided. 

In  casting  alxiut  for  ways  and  means  of  ameliorating 
jiresent  conditions  thduglit  is  naturally  given  to  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  various  jjIuiscs  of  the  problem  and 
in\estigations  or  researches  planned  to  imjirove  con- 
ditions either  by  developing  processes  or  by  providing 
additional  raw  material.  It  is  well  understood  in  the 
l>ai)er  industry  that  the  basis  for  'he  development  of 
any  industry  lies  in  research  of  some  character,  whether 
carefully  co-ordinated  and  efficiently  carried  forth  oi' 
simply  of  haphazard  nature.  Of  course  the  greatest  pro- 
gress is  l)eing  made  in  those  industries  in  which  tlie 
i-esearch  work  is  carried  out  in  accordance  witli  a 
carefully  planned  and  co-ordinated  scheme.  Com- 
paratively little  research  has  as  yet  been  cai-ried  out 
in  the  pa|)er  industry  and  the  field  of  work  is  tremen- 
dous, reaching  as  it  does  from  the  felling  of  the  tree 
through  i)ractically  every  process  of  manufacture  and 
icmanufacture.  The  i)roblems  are  complicated  through 
local  conditions  which  have  a  very  great  effect  ui)on 
tlic  commercial  feasibility  of  various  processes 
Ihrough  working  knowledge  of  conditions  as  they  ex- 
ist throiigliout  the  itudustry  before  investigations  can  be 
intelligently   planned. 

In  order  to  form  a  basis  for  research  obligations 
in  various  plants  and  scientific  institutions  and  to  as- 
sist in  the  ])roi)er  co-ordination  of  effort,  a  statement 
lias  bect.i  secured  from  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
listing  a  number  of  the  more  important  and  pressing 
problems  of  the  paper  industry  and  showing  what 
progress,  if  any.  has  been  made  by  the  laboratory 
on  the  solution  of  these  problems.  Since  the  use  of 
sidistitutes  for  wood  as  a  raw  material  is  very  closely 
allied  with  studies  of  the  supply  of  raw  material,  cer- 
tain problems  having  to  do  with  these  substitutes  are 
included  in  the  list. 

Raw  Material. 

1.  The  developmerat  of  si)ecifications  to  cover  the 
purchase  of  wood  which  will  lie  moi-e  accurate  than 
the  j)resent  system  based  on  the  piled  cord  of  4  x  4  x  8 
ft.  Inaccurate  as  this  system  is  known  to  be.  but 
little  active  interest  has  lieen  shown  until  the  last 
few  months.  The  problem  was  outlined  in  a  paper 
published  in  1916.'  Ilowevei-.  field  work  will  be 
shortly  undei-  way.  financed  by  tiic  Amcricani  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  liuT  undci-  the  direi^tion  of  the 
Forest  Products  Labdrator>-. 

2.  Determine  the  feasiliility  of  rossing,  drying,  and 
baling  of  pulpwood  with  the  idea  of  doing  this  pre- 
liminary work  in  the  woods  rather  than  at  the  pul)) 
mill.  This  problem  is  (dosely  conmected  with  the  one 
above  and  has  been  given  serious  thought,'-  although 
it  has  been  impossible  for  the  laboratory  to  engage  in 
active  work.  The  growing  scarcity  of  pulpwood  will 
doubtless  give  impetus  to  furthei-  work  along  this 
line. 

3.  ?!tudy  the  pul])  and  paper  possibilities  of  the 
N'ational  forests,  considering  sueh  factors  as  wood  snp- 
lily,  markets,     labor,     watei-     jiower,     fuel.     etc.     The 


([uality  and  quantity  of  mechanical  and  chemical 
]iulps  obtainable  from  the  Western  woods  has 
been  determined  in  most  cases.  Mechanical  pulps 
Mere  covered  in  Bidletin  No.  34:i  of  the  Department 
(if  Agriculture,  and  the  woi'k  on  chemical  pulps 
can  be  said  to  be  90  percent  complete.  However, 
\arious  economic  conditions  still  remain  to  be  thor- 
<iughly  investigated.  This  was  done  prior  to  the  war 
in  several  isolated  cases  but  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  order  to  complete  the  survey. 

4-  Stud}^  of  the  possible  use  of  hemlock  bark  ob- 
tained from  the  rossing  of  hemlock  logs  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tanning  extract.  During  the  war  this 
jiroblem  was  vigorously  prosecuted  and  the  commer- 
cial feasibility  satisfactorily  demonstrated. •■*  It  re- 
mains, however,  for  some  pajjcr  mill  to  attack  the 
problem  otii  a  commercial  scale.  Because  of  the  in- 
iucrease  in  the  price  of  tanning  materials,  the  oppor- 
tunity appears  greater  than  two  years  ago.  Closely 
connected  with  the  problem  is  the  development  of  a 
suitable  log  barker  and  the  more  (wmplete  utilization 
of  sawmill  refuse. 

5.  Study  of  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  pulp  wood 
and  wood  i)ulp  w'ith  the  hope  of  developing  means  of 
overcoming  such  decay.  Preliminary  work  * "  has  im- 
<licated  that  losses  fi-om  this  source  are  considerable 
and  largely  preventable  and  an  intensive  study  fin- 
anced by  various  interested  mills  is  now  under  way 
under  the  direction  of  the  laboratory.  From  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem  definite  results,  however,  can  not 
be  expected  for  some  time. 

fi.  Study  of  the  best  means  of  barking  and  chipping 
slab  wood  and  other  mill  waste  so  as  to  increase  the 
use  of  this  waste  and  save  the  consumption  of  round 
Avood.  To  attack  this  problem  satisfactorily  requires 
facilities  for  carrying  on  studies  ripon  a  mill  scale. 

7.  Study  the  suitability  of  charred  wood  as  ob- 
tained from  burned  over  forest  areas.  The  past  dis- 
astrous fire  season  with  the  loss  of  merchantable  tim- 
ber has  emphasized  the  need  for  some  means  of  util- 
ization of  the  fire  Scarred  timber  remaining.  Such 
a  study  should  be  conducted  in  co-ojieration  with  some 
pulp  mill,  since  the  problem  is  jirincipally  one  of 
wood  preparation  costs. 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

1.  Determine  the  suitability  of  various  woods,  es- 
jiecially  of  western  woods  that  are  not  lieing  used  at 
the  ])resent  time  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp. 
.Many  western  woods  have  been  studied  aiul  found  at 
least  the  equal  of  those  now  principally  used  in  the 
east.  The  results,  though  mainly  of  academic  in- 
terest in  the  past,  will  he  of  great  value  to  the  indus- 
try in  the  near  future.  Preliminary  results  were  pub- 
lished last  yeai'"  and  it  is  hoped  to  bring  the  work 
of  completion   within    the  calniular  year. 

2.  Investigate  the  [xissibility  of  reducing  rcsiixms 
woods  by  this  process.  Many  cheap  woods,  not  now 
available  could  be  utilized  for  .sulphite  pulp  if  the 
r(isin  could  be  eliminated.  A  few  preliminary  cooks 
of  pitchy  woods  together  with  woodpulp  analysis  for 
rosin,  have  been  made.  It  is  also  a  regular  part  of 
the  routine  to  save  wood  and  pulp  samples  from  all 
cooks  of  rosin  analysis. 

3.  Study  the  possible  use  of  li.piid  SO.,  in  acid 
making,  also  the  |iiissilile  use  of  li(piid  SO.,  in  strenf- 
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thcnins  the  cooking  U<|uor  in  the  digester  to  a  con- 
centration \vlii(h  it  is  impossible  to  reach  by  the 
present  method  of  making  sulphite  cooking  lii|Uor. 
A  paner'  discussing  the  use  of  liquid  SO,  in  l)oth 
acid  *and  pulp  making  lias  been  prepared  for  pre- 
sentation at  the  annual  meeting  of  tiie  Teclinical 
Association  of  tiie  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry.  1  he 
use  of  strong  acid  in  cooking  has  opened  a  very 
interesting  field  of  investigation  ai.id  results  to  date 
are  encouraging. 

4.  Studv  the  effect  of  variations  in  the  percentage 
of  lime  and  magnesia  in  either  the  lime  stone  as 
used  in  the  tower  system  or  in  the  burned  lime  as 
used  in  the  milk  of  lime  system.  Prior  to  the  war 
jdaiis  had  been  made  to  attack  this  problem  at  once. 
However,  it  has  now  been  laid  aside  because  of  more 
pressing  work. 

5.  Study  the  best  methods  for  elimination  ot  sul- 
phur trioxide  from  the  burner  gas.  Jlill  scale  study 
is  essential  in  this. 

6.  Study  jiossible  recovery  of  sulpliur  dioxide  from 
the  stai-k  gases. 

7.  Study  the  possible  use  of  waste  suli)lnte  iKpior 
for  the  production  of  alcohol,  binders,  tanning  ma- 
terial, etc.  A  number  of  cooks  to  determine  the  ef- 
fect of  certain  variables  iu  eookJ.ig  cftiiditions  upon 
the  sugar  content  of  the  waste  li(pior  have  been  made, 
the  results  of  which  will  probably  shortly  appear 
in  published  form.  Nothing  has  been  done,  however, 
on  other  means  of  waste  liquor  utilization. 

8.  Study  the  desirability  of  utili/ing  outside  me- 
chanical means,  such  as  pumps,  to  secure  better  cir- 
culation in  the  digester.  The  effect  of  li(iuor  circul- 
aticitii  on  a  semicommercial  scale  has  been  studied"  and 
indications  are  that  it  would  be  of  greater  benefit  on 
a  large  scale.  It  still  remains,  however,  for  this 
phase  of  the  ])roblem  to  be  attacked. 

9.  Study  the  best  means  of  overcoming  "pitch'"  in 
sulphite  pumps.  Laboratory  equipment  is  too  small  to 
permit  a  comprehensive  study  of  pitch  troubles  to 
be  made.  However,  the  effect  of  various  cooking 
conditions  on  the  pitch  content  can  be  studied  it.i  con- 
nection with  the  pulping  of  lesiiioiis  woods. 

Soda  and  Sulphate  Pulps. 

1.  Determine  the  .suitability  of  all  jiossible  American 
pulp  woods  for  reducticu  by  the  soda  and  sulphate 
process  of  pulping.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  nec- 
essary cooks  have  been  made  out  on  this  project  and 
preliminary  results  ])ublished.^  Work  will  probably 
be  completed  during  the  present  calendar  year. 

2.  Make  a  plant  stud.v  of  possible  modifications  of 
the  present  commercial  means  of  pulping.  A  particu- 
lar modification  of  the  pulping  process '"  has  beet.i 
developed  at  the  laboratory  which  warrants  a  tlior- 
ough  trial  under  mill  conditions. 

3.  Study  of  the  influence  of  cooking  condition  on 
the  bleaching  qualities  of  sulphate  pulp.  The  de- 
velopment of  means  for  economicall.v  producing 
bleached  sulphate  would  release  over  one  million 
cords   of  spruce   annuall.v  for   uses   where   that    wood 

•is  essential. 

4.  Study  the  possible  bleaching  of  kraft  jiulp  by 
means  of  liquid  chlorine.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  this  method  of  bleaching  render  it  well  worth  in- 
vestigation, jiarticularly  iu  connection  with  the  utiliza- 
tion of  southern  woods. 

5.  Detailed  study  of  the  washing  of  pulp  by  diffus- 
ers  vs.  pans.  This  and  the  following  problems  are 
ones  which  must  be  solved  by  mill  scale  study.    While 


it  is  true  that  some  slight  indication  might  be  ob- 
tained from  laboratory  work  on  most  of  the  jirob- 
lems,  it  is  felt  that  where  the  success  of  any  study 
depends  to  such  an  extent  upon  the  size  of  the  oj)- 
cration,  such  studies  should  be  made  on  a  scale  directly 
comparaltle   to   mill  conditions. 

6.  Study  of  the  cause  of  corrosion  of  diff users. 

7.  Study  of  the  recovery  of  soda  esi)ecially  in  the 
kraft  i)rocess  with  the  object  of  devising  methods 
and  equipment  less  expensive  to  operate  and  maintain. 

8.  Study  of  the  distillation  of  black  liquor  for  re- 
covery  of   valuable   by-products. 

9.  Study  of  the  nitre  cake  to  substitute  for  salt 
cake  in  the  siilpliate  ])rocess. 

10.  Study  of  means  for  the  recovery  of  heat  from 
blow-off  gases   of   digesters. 

11.  Study  of  various  refractory  materials  and  de- 
sign for  smelters. 

12.  Study  of  the  possible  recovery  of  rosin,  tur- 
l)entine,  tannin,  etc.,  from  the  wood  prior  to  pulping. 

13.  Study  of  the  recovery  of  rosin,  from  black 
liquor  obtained  from  the  pulping  of  resinous  woods 
and  tiie  recovery  of  volatile  oils  during  i)ul])i».ig  or 
on  blowing. 

14.  Study  of  methods  for  the  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  obnoxious  odors  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phate  i)ulp. 

Mechanical  Pulp. 

1.  Determine  the  suitability-  of  the  various  Ameri- 
can deposits  for  the  production  of  pulp  stones.  Much 
pioneer  work  can  l)e  dct.ie  upon  a  laboratory  scale  in 
comparing  successful  stones  now  in  use  with  those 
from  new  deposits. 

2.  Determine  the  suitability  of  artificial  pulp  stones. 

3.  Study  the  [lossiiile  use  of  sawdust  for  the  pro- 
duction of  mechanical  inili). 

4.  Continue  work  on  the  stud.v  of  the  sedimentation 
test  as  a  means  of  c<Mtroliing  quality  of  gnnind  wood 
produced.  Since  the  work  done  in  1916  but  little 
attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  up  the  problem,  al- 
though its  importance  is  clearly  recognized. 

5.  Determine  the  best  means  of  recovering  fiin-e 
from  white  water.  A  solution  of  this  problem  is  of 
increasing  importance  and  shoidd  be  attacked  vigor- 
ously. Nothing  lieyond  indications  can  l>e  olitained 
ui)on  a  laboratory  scale  and  because  of  the  volumes  to 
be  handled  it  is  felt  that  the  mill  is  the  place  to  tin- 
out  any  suggested  means  of  recovery. 

Paper  Mill  Problems. 

1.  Make  a  thorough  study  of  the  beating  of  vari- 
ous pulps  with  the  i)rcsent  beating  eqiiijiment.  The 
effect  of  tlie  many  variables  entering  into  the  beat-' 
ing  of  pulp  i.i.id  means  of  interpreting  results  ob- 
tained iiiion  a  small  scale  to  mill  conditions  need  in- 
tensive study.  Some  work  has  been  done  along  these 
lines  '-  hut  results  indicate  that  the  problem  is  diffi- 
sult  of  s(diition. 

2.  Study  of  the  effect  of  variations  of  conditions  (ti 
the  i)aper  machine,  such  as  tlie  pressure  applied  at 
the  iiresses  and  the  temperature  of  the  dryers.  An 
excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  study  of  these 
variables  by  an  experimental  paper  machine.  Some 
preliminary  work  has  been  undertaken  but  the  results 
were  not  conclusive  tiiough  to  warrant  publication. 

3.  Study  the  re-use  of  special  waste  papers,  sue!) 
as  paraffine,  asphalt,  impregnated  papers,  etc.  Good 
progress  has  been  made  upon  recovering  ♦•ertain 
wastes  '^  and  other.s  will  be  attacked  as  ajiportunity 
presents   itself. 

4.  Study    the   paper   specialties,    such    as    primary 
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fibre  containers,  indurated  ware,  moulded  articles, 
artificial  silks,  textiles,  etc.  Pro<.rress  has  been  made 
upon  some  '*  of  these  special  uses  for  pulp  and 
paper. 

5.  Stud.v  the  fi.i.idaniental  chemistry  of  the  various 
■vvoodiiulps  and  puljiwods.  The  need  for  a  conipre- 
hensive  investigation  of  the  chemistry  of  wood  and 
pulps  has  long  l)een  recognized  and  the  work  on 
wood  begun  '•'  but  it  was  not  until  the  past  two  years 
that  the  lack  of  knowledge  available  ujxju  the  chem- 
istry of  pulps  was  forcihl.v  brought  home.  Investiga- 
tion of  the  suitability  of  woodpulp  for  nitration  pur- 
poses was  seriously  hampered  by  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  chemistry  of  various  chemical  pulps.  In 
the  study  of  woodpulji  decay,  chemistry  will  proli- 
ably  play  an  important  part  and  a  study  on  both  of 
these  problems  from  tiie  ciiemical  standpoint  is  now 
under  way.'"  In  work  of  this  ciiarai'ter,  iiowever, 
it  will  be  several  vears  before  results  can  lie  looked 
for. 

Specialties. 

1.  Study  of  the  suital)ilit\-  of  various  special  fibres, 
such  as  cotton  hull  filii-e  iiul  second  cut  cotton  linters. 
flax  tow,  etc.,  for  i)ul])  and  paper  |)uri)oses.  The 
growing  scarcity  of  pulpwoods  has  given  a  decided 
impetus  to  the  movement  advocating  the  use  of  in- 
dustrial fibre  wastes  and  plant  crops.  Noteworthy 
progress  along  this  line  has  been  made  with  second 
cut  cotton  linters  "  and  several  plants  are  tiow  oper- 
ating on  this  material  on  a  commercial  scale.  Some 
promising  work  has  also  been  done  on  flax  tow. 
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EXPORT  NEWSPRINT  PRICE  $110. 

The  Canatlian  Export  Paper  Company  Limitctl,  an- 
nounced its  sciiedule  of  export  newsprint  pa|)ci'  prices 
lor  the  third  and  fourth  cpiarters  of  tiie  current  year, 
I  lie  new  pi-ices  siiowing  very  large  advances  over  tli/tse 
l'.''ces  presti.itly  prevailing  on  their  export  paper 
prices. 

For  the  third  quarter  of  1920,  which  commences 
July  1,  next,  the  new  price.s  will  be  51/;  cents  a  pound, 
mill,  which  is  equivalent  to  ."IfllO  per  ton. 

For  the  fourth  quarter  of  1920.  which  conunences 
October  1,  next,  the  new  price  will  be  6I/1;  cents  a 
])ound,  mill,  which  is  ecjuivalent  to  $130  a  ton. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  advance  in 
the  price  of  export  paper  hat.idled  by  the  Export 
Paper  Comjtany  will  show  sharp  advances  over  cur- 
rent prices,  the  second  quarter  schedule  which  now 
prevails  being  iy^  cents  a  pound,  mill,  which  is  eiiuiv- 
alent   to  $90  a  ton. 

Last  week  the  International  Paper  Company  in  tiie 
United  States  announced  their  new  prices  on  news- 
print  paper  at  $115  a  ton. 

The  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company  Limited,  con- 
trols the  export  paper  output  of  five  of  the  leading 
( 'anadian  newsprint  producers,  including  Laurentide 
Limited;  Price  Bros,  and  Comi)i,tiy  Limited:  Belgo- 
Canadian  Paper  Company  Limited;  St.  Maui-ice  Paper 
Company,  Limited;  and  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  l)een  rumored  in  trade 
circles  and  on  the  Street  that  some  shar;)  price  ad- 
\ances  i]i  cxiiort  newsprint  paper  would  be  arinouiu'ed 
foi-  tiie  third  quarter  of  the  year,  but  it  was  not  gen- 
erally ex])ected  that  the  prices  for  the  fourth  ipiarter 
would  be'  given  out,  or  that  they  would  rejiresent 
an  advance  of  a  full  cent  a  pound  over  prices  for  the 
third  quai-ter.  or  of  2  cents  a  pound  over  prices  now 
|)revailing. 

It  is  generally  expected  that  the  other  C;.iiadian 
Itroducers  of  newsprint  pajter  in  Canada  will  advance 
(heir  prices  in  line  with  those  adopted  by  the  Ex- 
))Mrt  Paper  Company,  as  is  usually  the  case,  and  that 
f'l-  the  last  six  months  of  tiiis  year  the  highest  price.s 
yet  paid  for  ex|>ort  newsprint  from  Canada  will  be 
netted  by  the  comitanies. 


WHALEN  MILLS  ON  8-HOUR  TOURS. 

Sir  (ieorgc  l>ury,  president  of  the  Wluilcii  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  also  Mr.  Helin,  general  superinteiulent  for 
that  company,  have  agreed  with  their  employees  for 
an  8-hour  day.  « 

This  demand  was  submitted  to  the  firm  about  one 
month  pi'evious  to  this  agreement  by  the  Lu'inber 
Workers  Industrial  Union  of  0.  B.  U.  on  request  from 
members  of  that  body  who  are  employed  at  the  Swan- 
son  Bay  and  Port  Alice  plants. 
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Unbleached  Chemical. 

I'lililfiirhcd    Cliciinrjil     ^  Dry  ■    was    imi>"i'tc(l    \<>    tin- 


(Fi-(iiii    Our    Lniulmi    ('ori-es|)(iii(UMit. j 

L()iid(,i.i,  May  IT),  lif.'O. 
'I'lic  short a^ic  i>t'  paper  is  ilrawiii";  out  opinions  I'roiii 
iKMi-scicMtific  ipiara-rs  in  En<rlan(l  as  to  liow  it  sliould 
he  rcnicdicd  and  \vrit;rs  in  the  daily  iii\vs|)ai)ers 
arc  continiudly  airing  tlie  views  ol'  tlu-ir  Ion-fat hors 
(II  cxinM-iinonts  tried  :W  and  40  years  a^To.  For  m- 
stanee  •The  Westminster  Gazette, '"  reckoned  to  l)e  a 
s(.un<l  literary  papei-,  frives  a  liint  to  pai)erniakers  as 
to  nieetinji  the  paper  sliortag:e.  It  says  now  that  the 
whole  world  is  looking  for  a  new  material  as  a  raw 
material;  an  inventor,  now  deceased,  devised  some  :-!0 
rears  ago  a  scheme  foi-  manufacturing  i)aper  out  of 
hop  refuse.  The  olijeetiou  to  tlie  material  was  tlie 
pres(Mi-e  of  a  seed  containing  an  essential  oil,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  inventor's  machine  was  to  elimiiuite 
I  hat  seed.  It  should  he  mentioned  that  the  scheme 
was  not  fi-om  a  commercial  point  of  view  a  success 
ami  1  lielieve  the  machine  and  papers  are  still  in  exist- 
iMice.  Indeed  one  paper  man  told  me  the  other  day 
that  the  sch;>me  may  he  worth  going  iiit(«  again, 
hut    it    is  ver.\-  douhtful. 

Bamboo  and  Other  Substitutes. 
In  my  last  notes  1  had  something  to  say  on  the  at- 
teuli(m  thai  is  lieing  given  to  Bamboo  as  a  raw  material. 
l'rofess(U'  Dunstan.  i>f  the  Imjjerial  Institute,  thinks 
I'.andioo  is  hy  far  the  most  ho|>eful  of  the  new  snli- 
slances  upon  which  tests,  have  heen  recently  carried 
out.  In  Australia  straw  and  Karn  wood  jjromise  well 
and  the  latter  may  he  used,  also,  in  India  and  Uganda. 
I'giiula  has  a  great  asset  in  the  Magadi  soda  lake,  lint 
the   Bamboo   promises   more   than  any  of   these. 

In  Professor  Dunstan'.s  opinion  the  best  way  to  get 
over  the  present  difficulty  is  for  consumers  to  form 
an  Association  of  their  own,  much  on  the  lines  of  the 
British  Cotton  ({rowing  Association,  to  encourage  and 
plan  the  production  of  pulp  wood  in  the  colonies  and 
dependen(  ies. 

British  Imports  of  Pulp. 
Figures  issued   this   week   by  the  Trade   Board   give 
an  idea  as  to  the  nuivements  of  puliis  in  April,  (iround 
wood   was  sent    from   the   following  countries   to   Eng- 
land:— Aitril       .lany. -April 

Tons  Tons 

Sweden 770  ti.'AS 

Xorwav :n,r)2r,      .        109.078 

Canada 490  4!tO 

Other  Places 40:{  (iliO 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  Canada  is 
now  sending  Groutidwood  to  the  British  mill  and  agent. 
The  total  (plant ities  received  for  the  same  period  in 
l!ll!)  were  as  follows:—  April.  28,088:  Jan. -April. 
77.021. 

Bleached  Sulphite. 
The    countries    supjdying    in    April    are    lelurned    as 
follows:    -  A|>ril        Jan\.-A|iril 

Tons  Tons 

Sweden / U)!t  l.!»:!(i 

Norway l,(i-i!>  ti.S:!7 

(iermaiiv 202  42;') 

Other  Places 461  2,0.'.7 

The  supplies  for  the  corresiionding  |)eriods  in  19P) 
weie  April,  l.;?90  tons:  Jany*-Aprii.  ."j.Olil.  Though 
there  is  a  conisiderable  improvement  ovei-  the  Udft  sup- 
plies, it  shows  that  the  consumption  of  |)aper  today 
must  be  enormous  and  excessive. 


follo\ving    extent  :  — 

AlPiil       Jauy. -April 
Tons  Tons 

Kiulaiid h^'y-i  11,51'i 

Sweden  l:V^-''  ^^-7=^1 

Norwav 6,878  :r..:{!l!) 

(iermanv l-''9  ^■••i 

Other  P'laces 7,8:{:J  10,20:! 

"Other  Places"  inelude  small  supplies  re 
ceived  from  Canada,  the  Stales,  etc.  The  supi)lies  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1919  were— April.  21.7.">7 
Idis:  Jany. -April,  74,27li. 

Totals  from  all  Sources. 
As    a     further    source    of    information    to    pul]!    men 
I    quote   the    total    ipiantities,    with    the    values    under- 
neath, of  all  i)ulps  reaching  the  British  market  during 
Ai)ril  and   the  first    four  months  of  the  year. 

April       Jany. -April 

Bleached    Sul|.hite 2..'>21  n.2.')r> 

Values £    111,690         £    438,88.-) 

rubleaehed   Chemical    ..     ..  30,029  137,.304 

Values £1,099,297         £3,991,524 

Chemical  Wet 1,327  1,487 

Values £      33,169         £      33.967 

(Jroiiiidwood,    Drv 4,463  12,201 

Values £    130,213        £    308.514 

(iroundwood    Wet 33,188  116.696 

Values £    413,215        £1.222.116 

The  totals  work  ou't  at  71,.)28  tons  for  April  (com- 
pared with  53,379  tons  in  Ai)ril  1919)  and  278,943 
t(!is  for  Jany. -April  (as  af;ainst  176,113  tons  in  Jany.- 
April    1919.)' 

Norway  vs.  Canada. 
1   have  always  endeavored  to  lay  British  claims  be- 
fore Canadian   pulp  and   |>aper  men  and  at   the  same 
time  1  have  urged  British  buyers  for  the  past  15  years 
to  get  their  "house  in  order"  and  look  to  Canada  for 
their  raw  matei-ials  and  for  a  place  as  good  investment 
to   helji  home  coinitry  industry.     Commenting  it.i  this 
policy  the  Lomloii  "Times'"  says  that  the  present  crisis 
ill    the    jiaper    industry    is    due   to    two    principal    con- 
tributing causes — the  practical   monopoly  of  the  jnilp 
trade  by  Scandinavians  and  the  imnifi.ise  purchases  of 
p\d|)   by   the   Fnited   States  of  America.     A   third  and 
lesser  cause   is   the   extinction  of  the  export   trade  in 
imlp  from  (iermany  and  Austria.  Great  Britain  bought 
largely  from  these  two  countries  liefore  the  war  and 
I  hey  both  did  considerable     Inisiness     also     elsewhere. 
Then   the  "Times"  goes  ci.i   to  say  "But   the  i)resenl 
crisis  calls  for  more  than  i)resent  treatment.     It   illus- 
trates vividly   the  evil   results  of  our  de])endeuce  for 
the  food  of  a  great  industry  upon  an  outside  agem-y. 
The  most  satisfactory  and  lasting  Avay  of  dealing  Avitli 
the  present  situation  would  be  to  transfer  our  custom 
to    sources    of    su|)ply    within    the    Empii'c.      Kir    and 
s])ruce    are  the  woods  from  which  the  pulp  for  paper- 
making   is   produced.     What   is  wanted   is  a   generous 
scheme  for  the  o|)eniiig  ui>  of  forests  throughout   our 
Dominions   and    Deiiendeneies.      In    Canada    a    scheme 
for  doing  sin-h  work  on  a  big  scale  is  being  perfected. 
That  example  wants  to  be  followed  up."     The  British 
buyer  is  certainly  finding  liimself  up  against   a  stub- 
born seller  in  Scandinavia  at  present,  and.  if  the  views 
of  the  Press  expounded   now   had   lieen   adopted   10  or 
1.')  years  ago,  the  British  papermaker  would  not  liave 
found  himself  in  the  quandary  he  is  in  to-day.    Paper- 
makers  know  it  and  "they  are  sitting  tight. 
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FINANCIERS  INSPECT  KIPAWA  PLANT. 

The  e.\pi-e»si(in  of  uotliiu';-  but  L'utire  uonfidt'iie-e  in 
the  future  of  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
which  they  termed'  as  "Canada's  greatest  asset," 
marked  the  three-day  tour,  to  eastern  Ontario  and 
northern  Quebec,  of  seventy-five  bond  salesmen,  bank- 
ers and  capitalists  from  the  T'nited  States,  who  were 
in  Ottawa  for  a  brief  stay  on  Friday.  The  tour  came 
to  an  end  at  iMontreal  on  Sunday. 

The  American  visitors  were  the  guests  of  the  Kior- 
don  Pulp  and  Pajier  Company,  and  assembled  at  Bos- 
ton on  Thursday,  reaching  I\Iontreal  Friday  morning, 
Ottawa  Friday  evening,  proceeding  to  the  new  plant 
of  the  Kipawa  Company,  Limited,  on  Saturday  and  a 
direct  return  to  Montreal  Sunday,  whence  the  Am- 
erican  guests  departed   for  their  respective   homes. 

The  tour  as  a  whole  was  a  novel  one  and  from  its 
success,  it  is  a  safe  guess  will  be  copied  or  attempted 
by  other  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  companies  who  are 
selling  bond  or  stock  issues  in  the  United  States  mar- 
ket. Though  it  was  not  stated,  the  obvious  object  of 
the  trip  was  to  actually  show  the  American  salesmen 
and  investors,  just  what  the  physical  and  natural  re- 
sources were.  At  the  Kipawa  mill  1})e  visitors  of 
course  only  got  a  glimpse  of  Canada's  forest  and  water 
power  assets,  as  appertaining  to  the  Canadian  com- 
panies in  general.  Still  they  came,  they  saw.  and 
were  convinced  as  to  the  stability  and  soundness  of 
the  investment  proposition,  and  returned  home  with 
their  minds  made  up  as  to  the  value  of  the  assets  be- 
hind the  stocks  they  were  selling.  Business  men 
every  one  of  them,  they  nevertheless  had  an  eye  for 
the  beautiful,  and  during  their  stay  and  banquet  in 
Ottawa  expressed  in  no  unstinted  measure  their  full 
and  unbounded  ajipreciation  of  the  scenic  beauties  of 
Canada's  Capital. 

The  party  travelled  from  and  returned  to  Jlontreal 
on  a  special  train  composed  of  six  coaches  and  a  buffet 
car.  On  arrival  at  Ottawa  the  members  enjoyed  a 
motor  ride  around  the  city,  during  the  course  of  which 
they  saw  the  John  R.  Booth,  E.  B.  Eddy,  Gilmour  and 
Ilughson  and  the  W.  C.  Edwards  Mills  On  the  way 
to  Ottawa  they  also  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
the  Hawkesbury  and  Calumet  Jlills  of  the  Riordon  Co. 
-Afterwards  they  attended  a  banquet  at  the  Chateau 
Laurier,  at  which  I\Iayor  Harold  Fisher  was  present. 
and  during  the  course  of  which  several  interesting  ad- 
dresses were  made.  Jlayor  Fisher  in  his  address  to 
the  visitoi-s  styled  Ottawa  as  the  cleanest  City  in  Can- 
ada, the  most  beautiful  city  in  America  and  the  best 
governed  city  in  the  world.  The  baiKpict  was  jiresided 
over  by  Mr.  Carl  Riordon. 

In  his  welcoming  address  ;\layor  Fislier  called  atten- 
tion to  the  large  sums  of  money  which  American  j)eo- 
ple  had  invested  in  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  secur- 
ities, and  that  after  making  these  investments  they 
had  come  to  see  at  first  hand  what  they  had  pur- 
chased. Other  speakers  including  New  York  State 
Senator  M.  Y.  Ferris  of  Ticonderoga,  N.Y.  spoke  from 
the  financial  and  investment  angle  referring  to  the 
great  prospect  for  investment  which  presented  itself 
in  the  foi-est  tracts  and  water  power  jjossibilities  of 
the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  companies  in  general 
and  the  Upper  Ottawa  Valley  sites  especially.  Other 
speakers  frankly  stated  that  in  advising  their  clients 
in  the  purchase  of  Canadian  papei-  mill  securities  they 
did  so  with  every  confidence,  as  the  resources  of  the 
pulj]  and  paper  mills  furnished  adetpuitc  security  and 
with   the  dejiletinn  of  American   pulpwood   tracts,  and 


tlu-  demand  for  paper,  espeeiall.v  newsprint,  in  the 
C  S.  A.  there  was  no  reason  to  fear,  that  the  monuy 
invested  would  not  bring  abcnit  an  adequate  and  satis- 
factory yield  of  return. 

During  tlie  course  of  the  addresses  the  fact  was  driv- 
en liome  that  one  of  the  most  favorable  liappeiiings  to 
Canadian  paper  mills,  selling  stock  on  the  Anun-ican 
market,  had  been  the  great  advance  in  the  ((uality 
of  pulp  and  paper  products  within  the  last  three 
years.  It  was  claimed  for  the  Kipawa  mill  that  it  was 
turning  out  the  highest  grade  of  bleached  .sulphite 
pulp  in  America  if  not  in  the  world,  not  even  except- 
ing the  Scandinavian  jiroducts. 

After  leaving  Ottawa  the  party  went  to  Lumsdens 
Mills  where  an  inspection  of  the  plant  of  the  Kipawa 
company  was  carried  out,  ending  with  supper  at  the 
staff  house  at  5.30  PM.,  Saturday.  At  7.30  P.M.  the 
party  again  took  to  the  train  and  arrived  in  Mon- 
treal at  8.30  Sunday  morning. 

Kipawa  Company,  Limited. 

The  Kipawa  Company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Riordon 
Pulji  and  Pa])er  Company  and  Avas  formed  in  1913.  It 
is  situated  in  the  Temiskaming  district  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec.  Riordon  engineers  considered  it  the 
litfiical  spot  to  locate  sulphite  mills.  The  pro|)erty  now 
owned  by  tlu>  Company  was  purchased  in  19*18,  in 
which  year  the  construction  of  the  first  unit  for  an 
outi)ut  of  100  tons  per  day  was  begun  Production 
started  at  the  end  of  1919.  The  Company  owns  more 
than  1,200  square  miles  of  timber  limits,  and  20,000 
11. P.  is  available  the  year  round.  If  conservation  work 
is  undertaken  at  the  headwaters  this  amount  could  be 
increa.sed  to  3.'),000  H.P.  The  Company  has  power 
leases  from  the  Quebec  Government  for  7rt  years.  At 
pi'esent  the  Company  only  develops  7.200  H.P.  whicli  is 
considered  sufficient  to  take  care  of  a  production  of 
300  tons  per  day. 

The  development  of  the  plant  and  project  was 
planned  and  carried  out  under  the  iiersonal  direction 
of  Mr.  C.  15  Thornc,  ti,>chnical  director  of  the  Riordon 
Pidp  and  Pajier  Company.  The  general  design  of 
the  mill  is  the  result  of  years  of  experieiu'e  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphite  pnlp  and  embodies  many 
uni()ue  featui'cs.  The  aim  of  the  engineci-s  was  to 
build  not  only  the  best  mill  but  one  in  which  labor 
costs  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  engineei's  al- 
so kept  in  mind  a  mill  with  a  capacity  of  iiOO  tons  a  day 
As  the  plant  is  now  situated  additional  units  of  100 
tons  each  can  be  added  at  any  time.  A  second  100  ton 
unit  is  already  under  construction  ami  it  is  ex|)ectefi 
that  within  a  few  months  the  plant  will  be  turning 
out  300  tons  per  day.  With  the  completion  of  the  new 
unit,  the  cost  of  the  plant  will  be  in  the  nciyhborhdod 
of  -tlo.OOO.OOO. 

Production  was  commenced  in  December,  1919, and 
a  production  of  100  tons  of  bleached  sulphite  pulj) 
per  day  was  promised,  and  the  party  learned  with  .satis- 
faction that  the  production  for  the  month  of  May 
has  been  142  tons  per  day,  and  when  the  financing 
to  be  done  in  the  very  near  future  is  completed,  and 
the  second  unit  is  completed,  a  great  part  of  it  being 
alread.\-  finished,  the  production  estimated  for  Sej)- 
tcmber  next  will  be  ll'i  tons  of  pulp  per  day,  and  early 
in  1921  the  production  will  reach  300  tons  per  da.v. 
Among  the  visitors  were  several  of  the  most  prominent 
engineers  of  the  United  States,  who  expressed  them- 
selves most  emphatically  to  the  effect  that  never  in 
their  experience  had  they  seen  a  pulp  mill  equal  to 
that   of  the  Kipawa  company. 
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A  townsite  which  is  conducled  entirely  apart  rroiii 
the  Company's  affairs  lias  been  laid  out  and  liy  tlic 
end  of  this  year  it  is  expected  tiiere  will  lie  two  hun- 
dred houses  erected.  The  plan  provides  for  a  iarfje 
cafeteria  wliich  can  accoiinnodate  200  persons  at  one 
time  and  a  eoninuiiiity  hall  for  social  entertainments, 
motion  pictures,  etc.  The  plant  is  38  miles  from  the 
main  line  of  the  C.P.li. 

The  production  of  the  plant  it  is  exi)ccted  will  ex- 
ceetl  1^0,000  tons  jicr  annum. 


THE  FOREST  FIRE  SEASON 

Ea(di  (lay  hrintis  reports  of  llic  fine  proNpccts  of  the 
grain  crop  for  Canada  Mjiicii  is  jiiven  annually,  auc\ 
each  paper  hrin^^s  word  of  the  destruction  of  the  forest 
crop  which  cannot  be  renewed  every  year  but  requii'cs 
from  (iO  to  200  years  to  mature.  Not  only  is  the  forest 
destroyed,  but  houses,  farms,  settlements  and  towns 
ar;^  laid  in  ashes  and  the  iiome  and  business  of  many 
a  hard  workiuf,'  Canadian  citizen  is  wiped  out  in  a 
moment. 

From  many  centres  in  Nova  Scotia.  New  lirunswick 
and  Quebec  and  occasionally  from  the  other  provinces 
come  heartrending  reports  of  the  destruction  of  forest 
fires.  The  summer  has  only  just  begun,  yet  the  des- 
truction already  has  been  enormous.  Estimates  place 
the  area  at  200  square  miles  in  New  Brunswick  whicli 
have  already  gone  up  in  smoke,  together  with  th;' 
destruction  of  the  town  of  St.  Quintin  with  a  loss  of 
pro|ierty  at  that  point  of  probably  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. Korunately  no  lives  were  lost  but  the  fugitives 
are  in  a  serious  plight  and  many  would  certainly  have 
suffered  had  not  a  ti-aiii  been  ready  to  take  them  to 
Campbellton  and  other  points  for  shelter. 

It  is  reported  that  fires  are  burning  at  35  different 
points  in  the  Matapedia  ^'alle.v  alone  and  conflagra- 
tions in  many  other  points  have  been  for  some  time 
out  of  control.  An  early  rain  is  the  oidy  possible 
means  of  lU'cventing  serious  and  widesi)read  disastei-. 

New  Brunswick  is  not  alone  in  its  loss  as  47  buildings 
have  been  destroyed  at  Londonderry,  N.S.  and  large 
areas  of  forest  in  that  province  have  been  consumed. 

A  number  of  these  fires  are  reported  as  being  caused 
by  campers  on  Victoria  Day.  Others  arc  definitely 
known  to  have  been  caused  by  railways  and  settler-, 
which  are  the  two  chief  causes  of  forest  fires.  Chici 
Forester  Prince  has  announced  that  no  permits  tn 
burn  brush  will  be  issued  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, but  the  government  railways  are  still  at  libei'- 
ty  to  scatter  sparks  with  imiuinity,  if  we  can  consider 
it  impunit.v  to  receive  no  other  punishment  than  th  • 
curses  of  those  whose  property  and  prospects  of  live- 
lihood and  happiness  are  wiped  out  by  fire  through  th  ■ 
nf'gligenc-  and  indifference  of  the  govi^rnment  to 
which  they  have  sworn  allegiance  and  paid  taxes. 

The  forest  fire  loss  at  this  time  is  particularly  to 
be  regretted  because  of  the  great  shortage  of  timber 
both  green  and  as  raw  material  for  manufacture  into 
lumber  for  building  homes  or  pulp  aiul  jiaper  for  the 
countless  products  of  this  industry. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Chief  Forester  Piche 
of  Quebec  reports  no  serious  fires  in  this  province 
and  this  report  should  be  taken  as  a  lesson  to  other 
provinces  for  the  organization  and  management  of 
forest  conservation  means.  There  are  fires  m  this  pro- 
vince and  only  eternal  vigilance  keeps  the  danger 
within  control. 


CANADIAN  CHEMISTS'  CONVENTION 

The  thii'd  ;jniMuil   vciiliiiii   of  the  Ciiuadian  < 'licni 

ists  was  held  in  Toronto  on  May  27th  and  28th  aiid  at- 
tracted a  large  gathering  of  representatives  of  the  in- 
dustry from  various  parts  of  Canada  as  well  as  some 
visitors  from  the  United  States.  A  member  of  tcclini 
cal  papers  were  read  including  one  by  11.  J.  Roast, 
F.  C.  1.  C.  and  C.  F.  Pascoe,  F.  C.  1.  C,  on  "The  Inner 
Life  and  there  was  an  interesting  discussion  on  Cana- 
dian opportunities  in  industrial  chemistry  and  on  the 
subject  of  the  modern  labor  movement  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  chemists.  A  novel  feature  of  the  gather- 
ing, which  was  held  at  the  Chemistry  and  Mining 
Building  of  Toi'onto  University  was  the  j)ublic  flis[)la\- 
of  chemicals,  apparatus  and  instruments,  which  proved 
of  great  interest  to  the  delegates. 

One  of  the  chief  features  was  an  excellent  address 
by  Dr.  (,'harles  II.  lierty.  Editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry  and  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  on  "Chemistry 
Under  a  Constitutional  Government." 

At  a  business  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Chemistry, 
Professor  Mathew  A.  Parker,  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  was  selected  as  the  delegate  to  attend  the 
Inter-AUied  Chemical  Congress  in  Rome  next  month. 
This  is  a  Congress  formed  in  Brussels  last  ,vear  with 
a  view-  to  pooling  the  chemical  thought  and  research 
for  the  benefit  of  the  allied  countries.  The  meeting 
was  the  first  meeting  of  the  institute,  which  has  now 
140  thoroughly  (pudified  chemists  as  members,  and 
forms  a  nucleus  around  which  it  is  intended  to  build 
up  the  chemical  profession  of  Canada.  The  officers 
are  President,  Prof.  Bain.  Toronto;  Vice-President, 
Dr.  George  Baril,  University  of  Montreal;  Dr.  A. 
McGill,  Chief  Government  Anaylist ;  Professor  Me- 
Laurin,  Regina ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Harold  J.  Roast. 
]\Iontreal. 

In  an  interi  sting  address  Prof.  Ncish.  of  Queen's 
University,  Kingston,  tokl  the  delegates  to  the  co?i- 
ventiou  that  the  great  trouble  with  Canadians  was 
that  they  were  ultra-eon.servative,  and  did  not  take 
advantage  of  their  opportunities  as  they  should.  He 
was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Chemists,  which  wound  up  the  convention.  Professor 
Neish  returned  to  Canada  last  August  after  lil  years 
absence  in  New  York  City  and  gave  the  gatheriing 
his  impressions  upon  returning  to  his  native  lanil. 


PULPWOOD  SWEPT  OUT  TO  SEA. 

Sydne.v,  N.  S. — Pulpwood  valued  at  ju^arly  a  halt 
million  dollars,  the  property  of  the  Cape  Breton  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  went  through  the  booms  in  the 
North  River  at  Murray,  C.  B.,  last  nu)nth,  and  was 
swept  out  to  sea-  The  pul])wood  will  probably  become 
a  total  loss  to  the  company. 

The  break  in  the  main  boom  acro.ss  the  river  occurr- 
ed while  the  river  was  swollen  to  a  high  level  by  a 
heavy  rainstorm. 

It  is  understood  that  the  F'rasers,  who  have  ust 
just  bought  it  will  in  the  future  make  additions  to  tiie 
the  Dominion  plant  which  will  eonsiilerably  increase 
the  output. 


Dr.  John  S.  Bates,  chemical  engineer  in  the  Research 
Department  of  Price  Brothers  and  Company  was  in 
Montreal  last  week  for  a  short  visit  on  his  way  to  To- 
ronto where  he  attended  the  ainuial  convention  of 
Canadian  Chemists. 
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TECHNICAL  SECTION  WILL  HAVE  INTERESTING 
MEETING. 

The  1ri|)  nt'  the  Techiiicjil  Serlion  tn  the  mills  dl' 
Priee  Brotliers  hist  suiimiei-,  iiicliid.!  ig  ;is  it  did  the 
heautit'iil  sail  up  the  Sajiueuay  River,  was  such  a  dis- 
tiiiet  sueeess  that  a  .sdiuewhat  similar  trip  is  to  he 
undertaken  again  this  year. 

On  the  21st  of  -Tune  s|)ecial  cars  will  lie  attaclied 
to  the  Soo  train  leaving  Montreal  at  8.4')  P.M.  (all 
times  mentioned  are  standard  time  as  (il)served  liy  tiie 
railways.)  Conuections  t'l-om  Toronto  are  made  at 
Sudliury.  The  party  will  arrive  at  the  Soo  Tnesilay 
aftenuMin  in  time  for  supper.  Tiie  evening  program 
consists  of  an  exhibition  of  the  moving  picture  film 
showing-  tiie  manufacture  of  newsprint  from  tlie  woods 
to  the  warehouse  which  was  taken  last  winter  b.y  the 
S|)anish  River  Company  and  an  excursion  by  lioat 
Ihi-ough  the  American  and  Canadian  locks.  The  spec- 
ial sleepers  will  have  been  detached  so  that  the  party 
nuty  spend  the  nigiit  in  the  cars. 

On  Wednesday  niornj.ig  a  business  meeting  will  be 
held  at  wliich  reports  of  committees  will  lie  read  and 
there  will  be  a  jiapei-  on  the  "  I'tilizatiou  of  Waste  Sul- 
phite Liquors"  by  Dr.  R.dpli  H.  McKee  of  Columliia 
I'niversity.  In  the  afternoon  an  insjiection  triji  will 
be  nuide  to  the  mills  of  the  Algoma  Steel  Company 
and  the  plant  of  the  Spanisii  River  Pulp  ai.ul  Paper 
.Mills.  The  latter  jiart  of  the  afternoon  will  be  oc- 
cupied with  golf  at  the  country  cluli  followed  by  a 
coinplimentar\-  banquet.  A  night  train  will  take  the 
pai'ty  to  Espanola  in  time  for  bi-eakfast  at  the  Es- 
panola  Hotel.  The  jilant  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills  at  this  place  will  be  inspected  Thurs- 
day moiiiing  and  a  special  train  provided  by  the  com- 
pany will  leave  at  11  A.M.  for  Sudbury  where  a  stop 
will  be  made  in  the  afternoon  for  a  visit  to  the  works 
of  the   Interiuitional  Nickel  Comjiany. 

Trains  leave  Sudbury  at  times  that  will  land  the 
eastern  members  in  Montreal  at  8.50  on  Fiiday  morn- 
ing and  about  the  same  timeit.i  Toronto. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  an  <ipportunity 
to  discuss  the  utilization  of  liquid  sulphur  dioxide, 
together  with  methods  of  procuring  it  at  the  smelter, 
transjiorting  it  to  the  mill  and  handling  it  in  the  acid 
plant.  As  this  is  one  of  the  latest  developments 
of  sulphite  pulp  manufacture  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
vei-y  interesting  discussion  of  this  subject. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  stated  program  <if  ])apers 
and  discussions  is  limited  and  this  is  done  advisedly 
by  the  executive  because  of  the  desire  of  members  for 
an  o|)iK)i-tunity  of  a  maximum  persoiuil  contact  and 
friendly  intercourse.  This  getting  together  and  be- 
coming acquainted  is  cntusidered  one  of  the  most  im- 
poi-tant   functions   of  the   Technical    Section    meetings. 

Printed  aniuiuncements  are  being  prepared  by  the 
secretary  ami  members  who  anticijiate  taking  part 
in  this  excursion  arc  earnestly  I'cquf'stcd  to  make  a 
promjit  reply. 

As  this  is  ill)  exceptional  opportunily  due  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Papci-  Mills 
for  the  Eastern  members  ol'  the  Technical  Sci-tion  to 
become  better  acquainted   with   Westei'u   (Mjuditions  it 


is  hoped  that  members  will  advise  the  association  at 
once  of  their  intentions  so  that  pnqier  provision  may 
be  made  for  theii-  eomf(u-t. 

Features  of  Interest  on  This  Trip. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills.— The  largest 
manufacturers  of  Newsprint  Paper  in  Caiuida,  560  tons 
pci'  day.  Producing  also  60,000  tons  of  Sulphite  Pulp 
per  annum. 

The  International  Nickel  Co.,  smelters  of  "Minel" 
.Metal,  which  is  fast  coming  into  favor  in  pulji  and 
paper  woi-k.  Considerable  work  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  Comiiany  in  cidlaboration  with  Spanish  River 
Mills  and  others  towards  the  marketing  of  Li(iuid  S.O... 
for  use  by  pulp  mills.  A  development  is  promised 
in  the  near  future  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  all  pulp  and  paper  men. 


TECHNICAL  MEMBER  LEAVING  CANADA. 

.Mr.  .1.  T.  Straciian,  who  has  been  chief  chemist  for 
the  Canada  Paper  Company  for  the  past  five  years, 
lias  resigned  to  bcc'ome  assistant  superintendent  ("if  the 
liogalusa  Paper  Company,  TfU'.,  Bolagusa,  La.  Mr.- 
Straciian  began  iiis  new  duties  on  the  firsl  of  June. 
We  hope  he  will  retain  his  menibersliij)  in  tlie  Tech- 
nical Section  and  have  pleasant  memories  of  Canada. 
Cood  luck  to  him. 


JOIN  U.  S.  F.  P.  L- 

Joseph  A.  Staidl  and  Mark  W.  Bray  have  recently 
.joined  the  staff  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of  the 
r.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  Their  work  will 
consist  in  a  study  of  analytical  methods  for  wood  and 
wood  pulp.  Mr.  Staidl  is  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
Chemical  Engineering  Course  of  the  Universitv  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Jlr.  Bray  comes  to  the  laboratorv  "from 
Picaiitinin-  Arsenal. 


CHAIRMEN   OF   TECHNICAL   SECTION   COMMIT- 
TEES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Technical 
Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  A.ssociation. 
the  following  chairmen  wei-e  selected  to  lead  the  var- 
ious working  committees  of  the  Section  for  1!»20: 

Abstracts  and  Publications — J.  N.  Steiihenson,  Pulp 
and  Pajier  Magazine,  Gardenvale,  Quebec. 

Chemical  Standard!?— A.  G.  Durgin,  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario. 

Forest  Products  Laboratory  Advisor.s — L.  H.  Ship- 
man.  (Chairman  of  Technical  Section),  Spanisii  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Sault  Ste-  Marie,  Out.  It  was 
Voted  1(1  invite  the  retiring  chairman,  Mr.  Jolin  Slad- 
ler,  to  remain  on  the  Committee. 

Mechanical    Standards — .John    Stadler.    Belgo-Cann 
dian   Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Quebec. 

Prog-ram— Olivier  Rolland,  Mont  Rolland,  Quebec. 

Samples— A.  L.  Dawe,  See.  C.  P.  &  P.  A.,  701  Driim- 
moiid   iildg.,  Montreal. 
^  Statistics— S.    L,      I'.m-ns,    IJiordon    Pulp   and    Pajicr 
Co.,    llaw-kesliury.   Out. 

Testing  iMoisture  in  Pulp— E-  B.  Slack,  Riordon 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Hawkesbury,  Ontario. 
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I'iipor  niamifacturers  of  Xortlu'rii  New  York  may 
have  tn  suspi'iid  (ipci-al  ions  within  a  sliort  time  unless 
(Iclivci'ics  of  coal  and  pulpwood  i-au  Ix'  arraM<re(i 
and  the  aiciiaco  of  low  water  can  he  met  in  some  way. 
Tlie  water  flow  in  the  rivers  in  the  vieiiiity  of  Water- 
lown  was  never  so  low  at  this  time  of  the  year  as  it  is 
now.  Ft  is  beginning  to  eause  trouble  with  jrrinders, 
antl  the  dry  season  is  still  loominfr  menaeingly  in  the 
summer  month.s  The  mills  are  provided  with  suffi- 
cient eoal  for  daily  requirements  just  now,  but  numu- 
facturers  are  more  thau  appreheusive  about  the  ful 
ufc  su|)i)lies.  The  pulpwood  situation  appears  to  be 
;j<)in<r  from  bad  to  worse.  .Most  of  the  mills  in  the 
State  draw  wood  from  Canada.  A  few  of  them  liave 
water  transportation  facilities  and  are  in  fair  .shape, 
but  those  dependinn;  largely  upon  railroad  service  are 
feelin<r  the  pressure.  Lack  of  ears,  according  to  one 
pi-ominent  Watertown  manufacturer,  is  the  main  cause 
of  the  trouble.  Canadian  roads  W'ill  not  permit  their 
cars  to  be  loaded  and  sent  across  into  New  York  be- 
cause they  are  likely  to  lie  held  by  the  Canadian 
roads,  and  the  latter  will  not  send  over  their  cars  be- 
cause of  they  are  likely  to  be  held  by  the  Canadian 
roads  under  the  same  practice.  The  shijjper  is  the 
buffer  and  suffers.  The  sitiuition  with  which  they 
are  thus  confronted  through  this  threefold  menace  is 
rcgai'ded  as  a  most  serious  oiu^  by  the  Northern  New 
Yorlv  manufacturers. 

The  International  Pajicr  Compan\-  lias  [)urchased 
21'2  second  hand  freight  cars  for  its  own  account  to 
lie  u.sed  in  the  transportation  of  pulpwood.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  acquisition  will  expedite  the  manu- 
facture of  newsprint  and  other  grades  of  paper.  Ap- 
proximately $115,000  was  involved  in  the  transaction. 
The  i)urchas?  will  give  the  company  a  total  of  moi-e 
flian  400  cars,  lleretofoi-e  it  has  been  operating  200 
of  its  own  cars. 

The  common  stock  of  the  International  Pajier  Com- 
pany, wliile  showing  a  few  {)oints  higher  than  the  low 
mark  of  a  week  ago.  still  shows  a  depression  far  below 
its  normal  worth.  The  latest  figure  quoted  in  Wall 
sti-eet  puts  it  at  2;")  points  or  so  below  the  high  of  the 
year,  in  March,  since  which  time  prices  per  ton  of  its 
output  have  advanced  $10  to  $100.  compared  with  $7.') 
it  Ion  in  191f>,  and  it  is  rc))orted  that  the  third  quarter 
prices  will  be  $1 1")  a  ton. 

X'ictor  V.  Lawsoii.  jjublishcr  of  the  <'hicago  Daily 
News,  has  released  100  tons  of  newsprint  for  distribu 
tion  among  smaller  newspapers  whose  need  for  sup- 
plies was  so  acute  that  they  faced  suspension  unless 
they  had  immediate  assistance.  A  nund)er  of  news- 
papei-s  are  without  mill  connections,  according  to  J.  Ij. 
Fearing,  Western  Manager  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  who  credits  Mr.  Lawson  and  other  publish- 
ers who  released  i)art  of  their  tonnage  Avith  having 
saved  maii.v  of  the  country  ])apers.  This  action  of 
Mr.  Lawson  and  the  other  publishers,  said  Mr.  Fear- 
ing, has  already  had  a  softening  effect  on  the  "spot"' 
nuirket  and  .judging  from  present  iiulieations,  an  early 
adjustment  of  the  newsprint  situation  nuiy  be  looked 
for. 

Ending  a  twelve  year  fight,  the  Senate  last  Friday 
passed  the  water-power  hill  as  it  came     from  coufer- 


cnce.  The  House  having  already  agreed  to  the  meas- 
ure, it  now  goes  to  the  President  for  his  signature.  The 
bill  |)rovides  for  a  Federal  Power  Commission  to  super- 
vise the  devclo|)nu'nt  of  water  powei-  sites  on  (Jovern- 
ment  controlled  streams.  The  commission  would  be 
given  power  to  issue  leases,  prescribe  rates  and  other- 
wise <'ontrol  jirivatc  capital  invested  in  water  power 
projects. 

The  Hammond  N'indicator  official  joiu'ual  for  Tan- 
gipahoa Pai-ish,  llammoiul  City,  in  the  strawberry  sec- 
tioji  of  Louisiana,  is  printed  on  wall  paper.  When 
Kditor  Campbell  felt  the  newsprint  shortage  he  con- 
tracted with  a  manufacturer  of  wall  pa))er  at  Atlanta, 
Oa.  for  a  large  toniuige  of  a  very  light  shade  of  wall 
l)apei'.  On  this  he  is  printing  presentable  issues  of 
ills  newspaper.  The  wall  paper  costs  him  4  cents  a 
pound,  Tuuch  less  than  the  price  he  had  to  give  for 
newsprint. 

Aiuither  pi-int  ))aj)cr  substitute  is  being  used  by  the 
Lackawanna  .Journal,  whose  evening  edition  made  its 
appearance  on  the  streets  of  Lackawanna.  .V.  Y.  last 
l''riday  afternoon  printed  on  sheets  of  bi-(>wn  wrajipiug 
paper.  In  ;i  headline  across  the  top  of  the  front  page 
it  cai-ried  the  following  announcement:  ''This  paper 
cost  us  I4V2  cents  a  pound.  4''o  cents  moi-e  than  the 
meat  they  used  to  wraj)  it  in."" 

Im]iorts  of  pulpwood  from  Caiuida  into  the  United 
States  during  the  eleven  Mujnths  eiuling  with  Feb- 
rnar\-  di-r)ppe(l  to  7!I0,.S2,S  cords,  according  to  the  fig- 
ures issued  at  Washington  last  Friday,  the  basis  of 
which  is  a  report  from  the  American  consul  at  Kings- 
ton, The  corresjionding  period  of  the  previous  year 
sliowcd  a  total  of  1,4!!!). 107  cords.  February  imports. 
the  report  stated,  were  "Vi.iial  cords,  a  decrease  of  ap- 
jn-oximately  03,000  cords  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  of  last  year.  The  value  of  i)ulp  and  paper  ex- 
ports for  the  eleven  numlh  )ieriod.  (ui  the  other  hand, 
increased  to  $!)2.0O().OOO  from  $74,000,000  for  the  cor- 
res|)oiuling  period  of  the  preceding  year,  with  the 
February  increase  amounting  to  $2.22fi.000. 

An  exeis,'  tax  on  print  pai>er  to  curtail  consumption 
will  be  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Senate  .Manu- 
factures sub-committee  investigating  the  print  pajier 
shortage.  .A  bill  for  that  purpose  is  being  drawn 
by  the  committee,  assisted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. The  amount  of  the  tax  and  other  details  re- 
main to  be  worked  out.  Ameiulment  of  postal  reg- 
ulations to  permit  small  quantities  of  print  paper  to  be 
shipiied  to  any  ])art  of  the  country  at  a  rate  of  one 
cent  a  pound  will  also  be  recommended.  The  present 
maximum  wciu'lit  of  sc\-'nt\  imuinls  would  be  retain- 
ed. 

The  substitution  by  the  Federal  Government  of  a 
sales  tax  for  the  existing  excess  profits  tax  was  urged 
in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of 
Paper  Box  Maiuifaeturers  at  their  recent  convention 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  association  favors  such  a  tax 
change  in  thi'  belief  that  the  sales  tax  would  tend  to 
stabilize  commodity  markets  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
living. 


He  who  always  wants  his  ()wn  way  is  soon  left   to 
travel  alone. 
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The  Toronto  offices  of  the  Spanish  Hivci-  Pnlp  and 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  whieh  have  been  on  the  iiintli 
floor  of  the  Bank  of  Hanulton  Building  will  be  moved 
next  week  to  the  seventh  floor  of  the  same  building, 
where  more  commodious  quarters  have  been  sn'ure<l. 
A  graceful  tribute  was  paid  to  the  older  members 
of  the  staff  by  the  Laur?ntide  Co.,  Limited,  Grand 
"Mere,  Quebec,  when  the  company  ]ilaced  a  red  star 
i>p)iosite  the  name  of  eacdi  employee  who  has  served 
tile  company  for  five  ycar-K,  these  being-  affixed  to  th<' 
employees"  office  records.  A  list  of  employees  who 
have  served  five  years  or  more  has  recently  been  com- 
piled by  the  company,  and  it  shows  one  man  with  a 
i-?cord  of  thirty-six  years  and  he  receives  seven  stars. 
Eleven  men  get  six  stars  and   108  four  sttirs. 

At  mass  meetings  held  at  Sault  St.  Marie,  Espanola 
and  Sturgeon  Falls,  recently,  long  service  buttons  were 
))resented  to  enii)loyees  of  the  Spanish  River  Pnlp  and 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  in  recognition  of  faithful  ser- 
vice. Advantage  was  also  taken  of  the  gatherings  to 
explain  the  group  insurance  scheme  and  the  new  ar- 
rangenuiit  by  which  cm|)loyecs  will  have  holidays  with 
)iay  varying  in  length  ami  according  to  terms  of  ser- 
vice. 

Petei-borough  is  about  to  become  a  oue-daily-news 
paper  city.  According  to  an  announcement  this  week 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  merge  the  Review 
into  the  Peterborough  Examiner  and  when  the  nego- 
tiations arc  coniplcte  the  Review  will  cease  publica- 
tion after  many  years  of  lu'wspapcr  activity  in  Peter- 
borough. 

The  Canadian  Nashua  Paper  Company  at  Peter- 
borough, Out.,  have  gotten  uicely  inider  way  and  are 
now  turning  out  a  gummed  sheet  on  Canadian  paper, 
a  shipTuent  of  which  reached  Toronto  this  week.  The 
stock  is  pronounced  of  excellent  (piality  and  being  all- 
Canadian  make  it  is  attracting  some  attention  in  paper 
circles. 

Charles  E.  Allen,  who  some  months  ago  left  the 
Buntin  b'eid  Co..  antl  started  into  the  wholsale  paper 
business  for  himself,  has  organized  the  Allan  Paper  Co.. 
Ltd.,  and  a  provincial  charter  has  been  secured.  Mr. 
Allen  is  Pi-esident  of  the  company  and  H.  G.  French, 
Secretary.  The  office  and  warehouse  are  in  the  Allen 
Building,  105  Simcoe  Street,  where  the  firm  arc  hand- 
ling their  own  mill  brand  papers. 

Toronto  union  printers  this  week  returned  majori- 
ties for  the  Progressive  ticket,  headed  by  John  McPai-- 
laiid.  New  York  Cnion  No.  6,  thus  going  on  record  as 
being  opposed  to  the  present  administration  of  the 
International  Typographical  l^uion.  Delegates  were 
elected  to  the  Ontario  Provincial  Couferem-e. 

Among  the  visitors  in  Toi-onto  this  week  from  the 
(ieorge  H.  Mead  Company  Ltd.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
were  George  li.  Mead,  head  of  the  company,  John 
D.  Sutherland,  sales  manager,  and  Dr.  E.  O.  Merchant, 
statistician. 

W.  W.  Southam  of  Montreal,  one  of  the  princii)als 
of  Southam  Press,  Limited,  owners  of  a  chain  of  news- 
papei-s  extending  from  Ottawa  to  Calgary,  is  now  on  a 


visit  to  X'aiicouver.  Speaking  of  tlu'  newsprint  situa- 
tinn  in  the  east,  Mr.  Southam  said  he  bilicved  it  would 
get  worse  before  it  impi-ovcd.  Canadian  producers 
were  doing  their  best  to  supply  the  market,  but  con- 
sumption of  newsprint  had  increased  so  considerably, 
both  in  the  Dominion  and  in  the  United  States  that 
the  mills  were  finding  it  increasingly  diffictdt  to  fill 
the  re{(uirements.  Like  those  in  British  Columbia,  the 
newspapers  and  printing  plants  of  Ontario  were  favor- 
ably situated  iu  regard  to  securing  a  supply  sufficient 
foi'  their  own  needs,  but  the  newsjiapers  of  other -pro- 
vinces were  still  feeling  the  dearth  of  newsprint,  he  de- 
clered.  A  unique  feature  of  the  Sinitham  Press,  Ltd., 
and  its  subsidiaries,  is  that  not  a  share  of  tlieii'  stuck 
is  held  outside  the  family. 

The  Canada  \'egetable  Pandimcnt  Co..  Ltd.,  which 
commenced  operations  early  in  the  present  year,  are 
experiencing  such  a  demand  for  their  ])roduct  that 
they  are  already  considerably  behind  with  their  orders. 
The  output  is  being  taken  largely  by  dairies,  cream- 
eries and  similar  consumers.  The  manufacture  of  the 
in-oduct  is  all  being  done  with  pure  w(dl  water  fi'om  a 
system  of  wells  in  the  St.  Catherine  district  which 
ensures  an  uninterrupted  supply.  The  ("ompany  are 
considering  the  installation  of  a  second  machine,  wlTudi 
if  installed,  will  increase  the  output  to  nearh-  'JO  tons 
a  day. 

C.  Howard  Smith,  of  the  Howard  Smith  I'apu-  Co., 
was  elected  President  of  the  Quebec  Division  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  that  organization  held  recently.  Jean 
Holland  of  the  Rolland  Paper  Co.,  of  St.  Jerome,  was 
elected  a  nuMnber  of  the  executive  committee. 

J.  W.  Fergusson,  late  General  Manager  of  Editor 
anil  Publisher,  New  York,  has  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  manager  of  the  advertising  promotion  department 
of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newsjjaper  Association  in  To- 
ronto. ^Ir.  Ferguson,  who  was  born  in  Scotland,  came 
to  Canada  in  his  early  youth,  and  previous  to  going 
to  New  York,  he  was  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
London  Advertiser.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Ferguson  for  the  post  is  an  excellent 
one  and  that  he  will  greatly  strengthen  the  Associa- 
tion of  which  John  ,M.  Imrie  is  ^Manager. 

J.  .M.  Finlay,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Ritchie  & 
Ramsay  Pai)er  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  left,  with  Mrs. 
Finlay,  on  an  extended  trip  through  the  west  along 
with  the  Canadian  Manufacturers"  Association  party 
en  route  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
\'atU'ouver. 

T.  J.  Stevenson,  sales  manager  of  the  Riordon  Pulp 
aiul  Paper  Company,  has  left  on  a  four  months"  tfi|) 
to  Kngland  and  the  continent. 

lion.  IJeniah  Bowman,  ^Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  informed  the,.  Oi^tario  Legislature  receWtly 
that  sim-e  the  present  Government  had  come  into 
power  he  had  refused  to  issue  permits  to  cut  timber 
or  pulpwood  in  a  small  area  or  a  large  one.  The  policy 
had  been  to  offer  timber  for  sale  by  tender  and  in 
following    the    system    the    department    had    received, 
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in  some  oases,  50  per  cent  and  in  others  100  per  eent 
more   tliaii    under   the   f>hl    nietliod   of   issuiujr   permits. 

'"If  we  eoiitiiuie  to  issue  i)ermits  we  may  have  con- 
siderable difficulties  in  knowin'r  where  to  draw  the 
line,"  the  Minister  declared. 

Word  jnst  received  from  Thorold,  Out.,  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Foley-Reiger  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
in  that  ))lace,  has  sold  out  its  mill  to  the  Beaver  Wood 
Kilire  ('(imi)any  which  has  been  actuated  in  the  ])urchase 
by  the  lu'ed  for  more  mechanical  pulp.  The  outjiut 
of  the  mill  is  twenty  tons  a  day  and  the  equipment 
includes  4  wrt  machines  and  4  grinders.  As  the  iiro- 
duct  will  now  all  be  used  by  the  Beaver  people,  other 
inills  in  the  locality,  which  depended  on  the  Foley- 
Keinrer  Co.  for  a  jjart  of  their  pidp  supi)Iy,  will  suffer 
accordinglv. 


FORESTRY   ASSOCIATION'S   DEMONSTRATION 
CAR. 

Winnipeg. — It  is  hoped  to  get  tree  planting  actual- 
ly under  way  in  the  prairie  provinces  by  organizing 
each  small  coniniunity  this  summer,  and  there  will  be 
close  co-operation  with  the  Dominion  (iovernment 's 
tree-plantiug  nursery  at  Indian  Head,  Robson  Black, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  As.soeia- 
tion,  stated  on  a  recent  visit  to  this  city.  With  the 
idea  of  demonstrating  to  the  fai-mers  the  advantage 
derived  from  planting  shelter  belts  of  trees,  so  named 
because  they  shelter  the  early  grain  from  the  hurri- 
cane winds  which  blow  across  the  jirairies,  the  Cana- 
dian Forestry  Association  will  send  a  "tree-planting 
demonstration  car"  through  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta.  Instructive  talks  and  motion  picture 
displays  of  tree  i)lanting  will  be  given. — Marked  suc- 
cess has  attended  the  use  of  the  Demonstration  Car  in 
the  East. 


AMERICANS  AFTER  N.  B.  LANDS. 

Indicative  of  the  demand  for  all  land  from  which 
pulpwood  can  be  taken  is  the  annoinicement  of  the 
sale  by  Edward  London,  of  Canterbury,  of  2,200  acres 
of  wild  land  on  the  Shogomoc  waters,  in  York  count.v. 
to  .lames  M.  I'ierce,  of  Iloulton,  Me.,  and  Arthur  Pat- 
terson, of  Penobscot,  Me. 

The  price  is  not  annoiniced,  but  the  deed  has  been 
recorded  in  New  York  comity  office,  and  Recorder 
Thomas  II.  Colter  said  there  had  been  an  unusually 
large  number  of  transfers  of  woodlands  in  this  coun- 
ty recently.  '•Americans  from  Maine  and  other  New 
England  States  seem  to  be  buying  every  acre  of  wood- 
land they  can  get  so  as  to  secure  pulpwood  to  be  ship- 
ped to  the  I'nited  States,"  said  Recorder  Colter. 

Fredericton  understands  that  Archie  Alcorn,  of 
Blackville,  and  Frank  C.  Murchie,  of  Milltown,  X.B. 
have  completed  arrangements  for  the  formation  of  a 
company  which  will  probably  be  known  as  the  Alcorn- 
Murchie  Pulpwood  Company. 

The  company  will  be  wholly  owned  and  controlled 
by  these  gentlemen.  Its  ob.ieet  will  be  to  procure  all 
the  pidpwood  that  can  be  purchased  by  them,  both 
for  Dominion  use  and  for  foreign  export. 

Archie  Alcorn  is  a  son  of  the  late  Mr  Alcorn,  so  long 
conne<'ted  with  the  (libson  lumbering  and  mill  proper- 
ty at  Blackville.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  manager 
of  the  Nasliwaak  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  at  Black- 
ville he  has  done  lumbering  on  his  own  account  to  a 
verv  considerable  extent. 


APPARENT  WASTE  IS  CONSERVATION. 

What  on  the  surface  would  appear  as  almost  crim- 
inal waste,  and  .vet  is  a  conservation  measure,  is  tak- 
ing place  in  the  puli)-mills  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Prior 
to  the  close  of  the  war  upwards  of  100  million  feet  of 
the  finest  spruce  logs  for  the  manufacture  of  aero- 
planes was  cut  in  northern  British  Columbia  principal- 
ly on  t^ueen  Charlotte  islands.  As  the  timber  was  not 
required  for  its  original  |)urpose,  aiul.  as  the  logs  ly- 
ing in  the  woods  would  decay  and  those  in  the  water 
would  soon  be  desti'o.ved  by  teredoes,  it  was  disposed 
of  for  commercial  uses  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  limited  capacit.v  of  the  lumber  mills  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  province  prevented  the  utilization  of  the 
gi'eater  portion  of  the  supi)l.v  of  logs  for  lumber.  The 
l)ulp-mills,  however,  which  during  the  war  had  been 
producing  large  quantities  of  aeroplane  lumber,  i)ur- 
chased  much  the  larger  pf)rtion  of  the  logs,  and  will 
convei-t  them  into  ]iul]i.  The  large  timber  on  the 
British  Columbia  coast  has  to  be  sawn  before  it  can 
be  used  in  the  pulp-mills,  and  as  several  of  the  pulp 
companies  also  manufacture  lumber,  material  suitable 
for  aeroplane  const r\ictioii  can  and  is  being  saved  to 
the  extent  warranted  by  the  damand. 

Though  it  is  regrettable  that  such  fine  timber  must 
be  used  for  pulj),  true  conservation  dictates  its  use  for 
the  purpose  for  which  a  market  exists  rather  than  to 
have  it  wasted.  It  is  also  claimed  that  larger  finan- 
cial returns  are  secured  from  its  manufacture  into 
pulp  instead  of  into  lumber 


NEW  WAGE  AGREEMENT  AT  DRYDEN 

A  new  labor  agreement  has  been  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Dryden  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  and  their  em- 
ployees of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp  Sul- 
])hite  and  Paper  Mill  woi-kers,  local  Xo.  lOf). 

The  new  schedule,  which  became  effective  on  Ma.v 
1st,  1920  and  remains  in  force  till  April  30th.  1921.  is 
is  conceded  to  be  one  the  best  labor  agreements  exist- 
ing in  any  sulphate  mill  iti  Canada.  The  result  gives 
a  general  increase  of  lii  per  cent,  together  with  a 
bonus  on  wages  earned  of  ">  per  cent,  payable  every 
four  months,  and  extends  to  all  union  employees  on  the 
payroll. 

The  negotiations  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  agree- 
ment was  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Beveridge  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  F.  N.  Beveridge,  gen- 
eral superintendent  for  the  company:  and  Thos.  J. 
M'Mahon,  of  Iroquois  Falls,  6th  Int.  vice-president 
of  the  pulp  mill  workers,  J.  H.  Hill,  president,  H. 
Adair,  recording  secretai-y,  A.  Johnson, and  H.  Franklin 
for  the  brotherhood.  The  discussion  was  marked 
throughout  by  the  greatest  cordiality  on  both  sides, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  men  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  successful  handling  of  the  matter  dele- 
gated to  their  management. 

The  boys  are  off  to  another  year  of  successfnl  co- 
operative production,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  good 
feeling  displayed  will  continue  in  the  fut\ire.  and  all 
concerned  are  In  be  congratulated  on  the  ha|)py  out- 
come.— Drvden,  Out.,  Observer. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Harpell,  president  and  managing  director 
of  the  Industrial  and  Educational  Publishing  Company 
which  publishes  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  is  at- 
tending the  big  convention  of  Fishermen  and  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  in  Vancouver. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Toronto,     Hay     29. — With     indifations     of     redncoil 
prices  and  falling  markets  in  .some  other  lines,  pros- 
perity in   the   paper  trade  continues   and   there   is   no 
anxiety  as  the  future  is  scanned.     A  few  weeks  ago 
it  was  possible  to  find  a  paper  dealer  here  and  there 
who  would  admit  the  possibility  of  a  spring  slump,  in 
prices  but  such  a  man  is  hard  to  find  now.     With  the 
mills   months  behind   with   their  orders  and   with   the 
large  under-production  which  the  manufacturers  have 
been    unable    to    overtake,    it    is    universally    conceded 
that    the    immediate    future    holds   no    possibility    of   a 
drop  in   prices.     In   practically  all  lines  of  paper  the 
tendency  is  still  on  the  upward  trend  and  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  every  paper  product  that  the  mills  are  un- 
able to  make.     Practically  every  paper  mill  is  sold  up 
for  months  to  come  and  several  of  them  are  not  only 
refusing  to  take  orders  but  they  are  in  the  unique  po- 
sition   of  being   in   the   market    themselves   for   jiaper. 
The  Toronto  jobbers,  big  and  little,  as  well  as  the  job 
printers,  are  clamoring  for  supplies  and  are  eomjielled 
to   pass  up  big  volumes  of  business  through  shortage 
of  stock.     One  job  printer  in  Toronto  this. week  found 
himself  just  two  reams  short  of  a  standard  line  of  pa- 
per to  finish  a  job  and  a  canvass  of  every  paper  house 
in   the   city  failed   to   help   him   out   of   his   difficulty. 
The  paper  was  simply  not  to  be  had  and  tlic  printer  is 
still  without  stock  to  flush  the  job. 
Wood  Still  Scaro3 
P'rom  a  leading  contracting  firm   in  Toronto   it  was 
learned  that  pulp  wood   is  still  very  scarce,  although 
there    are    indications    that    the    peeling    and    cutting 
operations  now  in  progress  in  the  woods  for  next  sea- 
.son   will    result   in   bigger   supplies   of   wood   than   last 
season.     Operations,  however,  are  being  hampered  con- 
siderably by  a  shortage  of  labor  and  the  car  shortage, 
too,  has  had  a  deterrent  effect.     There  is  no  standard 
price  for  wood  and  the  market  is  running  wild.     Prac- 
tically   all    the    mills    are    buying    in    the    open    market. 
The  average   price  for  spr\ice   is  $1")   a   cord   although 
some  mills  are  payhig  as  high  as  if  16  mul  +1^  ;'  cord. 
Pulp 
Conditions    in    the    pulp    market    i-emain    unchanged 
with  a  very  active  demand  and  siijiiilies  at  a  low  ebb. 
Spot   lots   of   groundwood    pulp   have   been    .selling   as 
high  as  $125  9,  ton  and  it  is  exceedingly  scarce.     The 
mills  are  ready  to  pay  almost  any  price  to  get  it.     It  is 
known   however,  that  one  mill  succeeded  in  making  a 
contract     at     $100.       but  it  is  understood,     that     the 
contract  contains  the  proviso  that   should   the  marker 
undergo  a  material  rise  in  the  meantime,  the  increased 
price  will  prevail.     Delivery  is  set   for  several   weeks 
hence.     Bleached  sulphite   is  still   quoted  at   $175  up, 
and  easy  bleaching  from  $125  up.     All  grades  are  hard 
to  get  and  the  shortage  already  existing  is  hkel.v  to 
be   accentuated  in   the   line   of   mechanical    i)uli),   it    :s 
said,  by  one   of  the  Canadian  mills   which   is  contem- 
plating" ceasing  operations  permanently.     It  is  is  under- 
stood that  the  mill  referred  to,  which  has  lieen  making 


groundwood  pulj),  is  about  to  sell  out  and  whether 
or  not  arrangements  will  be  made  to  have  it  con- 
tinued in  operation,  has  not  been  made  known. 
Newsprint 
The  newsprint  sitnatirni  renmins  acute  with  uuiny 
of  the  snudler  publishers  living  from  hand  to  mouth 
in  the  matter  of  supplies.  Several  of  the  mills  nuiking 
newsprint  and  other  lines  of  paper  are  said  to  be  very 
short  of  coal  and  the  situation  in  this  respect  aiming 
the  Canadian  mills  generally  is  disquieting.  In  a 
number  of  instances  mills  are  facing  the  possibility  oof 
shutting  down  unless  the  coal  shortage  situation  eases 
up.  In  the  meantime  those  mills  that  have  paper  for 
export  are  getting  fanc.v  prices  for  their  jtroduct.  As 
high  as  14  cents  a  pound  has  been  paid  this  week 
and  New  York  is  offering  $120  a  ton  for  deliveries  of 
groundwood  inilp  a  year  hence,  an  indication  that 
lower  newsi>riut  prices  are  not  looked  for  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  It  seems  probable  that  as  soon  as  the 
(xovernment  price  restrictions  are  lifted  at  the  end  of 
June,  Canadian  newsprint  consumers  will  be  paying 
around  14  cents  for  theii-  paper  for  spot  lot  deliveries. 
Book  Papers  and  Ledgers 
Book  papers  still  continue  to  be  one  of  the  shortest 
lines  in  the  paper  market  and  there  is  a  denuind  for 
all  lines  that  is  nowhere  near  being  met.  There  is  no 
market  in  the  way  of  pi'ice  list  and  toda.y's  price  for 
an.v  line  is  no  guide  to  what  tomorrow's  will  be.  Stoelcs 
are  very  low  and  what  comes  in  is  immediately  turned 
over.  Bonds  and  ledgers  are  a  little  less  scarce  and 
supplies  are  coming  through  in  small  lots  but  no  big 
orders  are  being  filled  for  any  of  the  lines,  tin'  system 
of  rationing  being  still   in  vogue. 

Manilas  and  Fibres 
There  is  great  demand  for  these  lines  and  jirices  still 
have  an  ujjward  tendency.  Grey  and  white  wrappiing 
is  unchanged  from  last  week's  price  of  9  cents  an'd 
Manila  fibre  is  still  quoted  at  11  cents.  One  Tonnito 
mill  this  week  added  ten  percent  to  their  price  list, 
inde])endeiitl.\-  of  what  the  other  mills  might  quote.  On 
tag  Manila  they  are  quoting  IIV2  cents,  while  sulphite 
tag  is  quoted  at  14  cents.  Their  cover  jiapers  range 
from  16  cents  to  21  cents  and  Hristols  arc  quoted  at 
V-i  cents.  Tluse  are  one  niiirs  prices  only  and  are  based 
on  the  principle  that  quality  and  service  are  worth  ten 
per  cent  additional  as  compared  with  standard  prices. 
That  they  will  become  standard  prices  in  a  day  or  two, 
in  keeping  with  the  ujiward  trend  of  all  paper  pi-o- 
ducts.   appears  to   be   certain. 

Miscellaneous 
While  there  has  been  no  general  advance  in  the  price 
of  coated  papers  this  week,  one  mill  has  increased  the 
price  of  their  iiroduct  l)y  one  cent  a  pound.  There  is 
a  brisk  denumd  for  all  classes  of  coated  papiM-  and  the 
shortage   is  nuirked 

In  an  effort  to  ))oint  out  to  the  trade  the  real  situ- 
ation in  the  pa|)er  trade,  especially  in  respect  to  bonds, 
Mr.  Halls,  President  of  the  Fred.  H.  Halls  Paper  Co., 
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Toronto,  liiis  s^miI  out  ;i  rircular  lottci'  to  the  Ii-miIc. 
He  pi-edicts  that  the  hifrh  iiressure  (temaiid  Inr  luiprr 
will  coiitirme  and  he  advises  that  jirinters  and  litlio- 
jrraphers  should  make  provision  for  future  ne:'ds.  The 
circular  goes  into  the  matter  of  supply  and  demand 
and  i'osts  and  the  writer  states  it  as  the  opinion  of  his 
firm  that  nothinjr  is  to  he  jrained  by  staying  out  of  the 
inarki't  in  the  hope  of  lower  jiriees. 

I'nder  the  heading  ■"Don't  he  too  Enthnsiasfie," 
Printer  and  Publisher,  the  official  organ  of  the  ('ana 
dian  Press  Assoeiation,  reads  the  following  lecture  to 
Canadiiin  publishers  on  the  subject  of  the  prodigal  use 
of  newsprint  paper: 

Although  the  newsjirint  situation  is  becominu  iiKirc 
serious,  there  is  no  evidi'nce  of  a  siiic-re  desire  on  tlic 
part  of  Canadian  piiblislni-s  in  L;eneral  to  reduce  llieii' 
consumption. 

''On  the  other  hand  papers  are  going  ahead  |)retty 
much  the  same, as  usual.  Some  of  them  are  putting  on 
circulation  contests,  offering  pianos,  cars  and  tours. 
They  are  reaching  out  after  a  sort  of  circulation  that 
the    large    advertiser   is    always    incliiu'd    to    discount. 

"In  one  column  they  are  telling  the  public  of  the 
serious  situation  facing  tliem.  while  on  other  payes 
they  are  calling  for  more  readers  to  help  aggravate 
the  situation. 

"Papi'rs  would  be  mucil  bettei'  adxised  were  the\'  to 
spend  theii'  suriilus  energy  telling  their  readers  real 
facts,  and  getting  their  circulation  and  advertising 
rates  in  sliajie  to  stand  an.v  surprise  that  may  be  in 
store  for  them  in  the  very  near  future. 

"Piling  on  circidation  at  a  price  that  does  not  pay 
for  white  paper  and  distribution  is  such  a  i)oor  busi- 
ness at  present  that  the  wonder  is  that  any  sane  pub- 
lisher indulges  in   it. 

"As  yet  we  have  big,  re|)utable  pajjcrs  out  peddling 
water  sets  and  other  premiiuiis  in  order  to  take  on 
more  r.'-adcrs. 

"This  paiier  does  not  want  to-  be  pessimistic,  but 
the  prospects  look  as  though  some  of  the  jiluugcrs 
will  wake  some  morning  to  find  that  their  feet  have 
been  frozen  overnight." 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

Xew  York.  .May  -9. — The  nu)venu'nt  of  jiaper  fi'om 
mills  to  consuming  centres  has  improved  somewhat 
this  week  and  the  arrival  of  increased  supplies  in  the 
Xew  York  market  has  taken  the  edege  off  the  pressing 
demand  to  an  extent,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  desir- 
ed. This  market  together  with  other  targe  consuming 
centres  of  the  country,  is  not  commencing  to  get  any- 
thing like  normal  amounts  of  paper,  or.  for  that  mat- 
ter, of  any  other  commodity,  from  manufacturing 
sources,  and  with  a  decided  scarcity  of  s|)ot  stock.s. 
])riccs  are  being  upheld  on  high  levels.  The  transport- 
ation jam  is  gradually  clearing  to  a  certain  degree  but 
the  ])rimary  trouble  with  the  railroads  seems  to  he  that 
they  have  more  freight  than  they  can  aileq\uitely 
handle  with  their  present  eqnii)m!>nt  in  view  of  which 
it  is  likely  to  be  a  long  time  before  the  free  movement 
of  shipments  can  l)e  cxjiected. 

It  is  gratifying  to  paper  men  that  despite  the  down- 
trend in  many  commodities,  notably  textiles  and  wear- 
ing apparel  manufactured  therefrom,  prices  on  paper 
remain  exceedingly  fiim.  Tt  is  cfuilended  thai  this 
goes  to  sub.stantiate  the  real  healthiness  of  the 
paper  market  and  to  prove  to  the  buying 
that  the  present  position  of  the  market  is 
due     solelv     to     the     faw  of     supply     and     demand. 


While  consumers  of  numerous  coirimoditics  have  let  U|) 
Ml  their  buying,  and  manufaf-turers  antl  retailers  are 
slashing  prices  to  an  extent  prol)ably  never  before 
witnessed  in  this  country,  demand  for  practically  all 
gradi's  of  papi'r  eontinnes  pointed,  and  price.s.instcad 
of  following  the  treiul  of  other  commodity  markets 
are  moving  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction.     As  far  as 

paper  is  concer I,  the  whole  situation  simnn-rs  down 

'o  a  comlitioii  of  d 'luaiid  being  in  excess  of  supply. 
and  when  sui-li  conditions  exist  in  any  line,  it  is  jirr) 
\erliial   that    \alues  undergo  enhancement. 

Possibly  the  most  im[)ortant  development  of  the 
W'ck  locally  is  the  aiuionncenient  made  i)y  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  from  its  main  offices  in  thi^J 
city,  of  an  advance  in  that  company's  contract  |)rice 
on  lu'Wsprint  in  standard  rolls,  carloads  or  more,  for 
the  third  (piarter  of  this  year  from  $100  to  $11.")  per 
ton.  The  mere  fact  of  the  advance  in  the  Interna- 
tional's  contract  basis  did  not  cause  as  much  comment 
in  the  trade  as  did  the  extent  of  the  iiicrea.se.  The 
trade  fidly  expected  to  rise,  having  been  given  an 
intimation  of  the  company's  intentions  by  the  testi- 
mony of  several  witnesses  at  the  recent  news|)rint 
hearing  in  Washington  to  the  effect  that  the  I. P.  had 
iuforniiil  them  of  the  im)>ending  advam-e  in  its  con- 
tract pric.  I)ut  it  was  frenerall.\-  understood  that  the 
price  wciuld  be  raised  oidy  a  ((uarter  to  a  half  cent  per 
poiuid.  whereas  the  increase  announced  amounts  to 
three-ciuarters  of  a  cent. 

The  news|)rint  market  continues  firm  and  the  ma- 
jorit\-  of  mills  arc  sold  uj)  aiul  are  out  of  the  running 
as  sellers.  Xewsjjaper  publishers  in  large  cities  have 
littli'  sto(d<s  to  speak  of  and  small  town  publishers 
are  literally  clamoring  for  supplies  and  are  bidding 
all  maiiiH'r  of  prices  for  spot  shipments.  Xews  in 
standard  rolls  is  still  fetching  in  the  vieinit.v  of  14 
cents  a  |)ound  in  the  open  market,  and  quotations  of 
!•")  and  Io.'jO  cents  are  not  infrequent. 

Wrapping  papers  hold  firm  in  jirice  although  de- 
mand has  sagged  off  to  a  slight  degree,  this  l)eing  at- 
tributed mainly  to  the  slowing  up  of  retail  business 
the  country  over.  Most  manufacturers  are  booked 
\\ell  ahead,  however,  aiul  are  not  seeking  new  business, 
so  that  they  are  maintaining  prices.  Tissues  are  in  good 
call  and  quotations  rule  steady.  Buying  of  this  kind 
of  jiaper  is  chiefly  against  definite  needs,  but  ap- 
parently a  great  many  consumers  haven't  been  able 
to  cover  their  requirements  as  they  are  constantly 
(ui  the  lookout  for  additional  tonnage,  and,  when  find- 
ing it  available,  are  meeting  the  prices  asked  without 
hesilanc.w 

Rook  ]ia|)ers  arc  (piotai)l.\  stronj;  and  are  in  any- 
thing but  sufficient  supply.  Publishers  are  actively 
inquiring  for  available  amounts  and  are  paying  stiff 
]>rices.  The  fine  paper  market  is  firm.  Shipments 
from  mills  are  coming  through  with  less  delay  and  in 
somewhat  larger  volunu-.  yet  local  stocks  are  at  a 
maximum.  Jobbers  are  prevented  from  replenishing 
their  stocks  for  the  same  reason  that  as  soon  as  paper 
arrive-^  fnun  mills  it  is  delivered  at  once  to  customers. 
so  that  very  little  of  the  supply  now  being  received 
from  manufacturers  finds  its  way  to  dealers'  shelves. 
The  situation  in  boards  is  marked  by  strength.  It 
is  an  established  fact  that  activity  in  the  box^makiug 
industry  has  simmered  down  to  quite  an  extent  but 
board  mills  practically  as  a  unit  are  sold  ahead  for 
from  two  to  four  months,  and  there  are  no  buyers 
even  dreaming  of  cancelling  orders.     Predictions  arp 
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liciii^-  made  that  prin-s  will  Imn'li  new  liiyli  levels 
whii  the  lidX  trade  rc'sniiies  Imxiii;;-.  as  it  usiiallv  ilo^  s, 
abdilt  the  cud  nf  .Inni'  in  prrparat  inn  fni'  the  cai'l.N 
fall  iMM-iod  (iF  activity. 

(ih'Ol'N'l)  VVOOD.^Thcrc  arc  no  si^ns  (iT  inipcndin- 
easiness  in  tlie  f>roniid  woixl  situation,  d.niand  remain- 
ing active  and  jiriees  heinfr  sustained  on  liij;li  levels. 
S|)ot  oFt'erin<.rs  of  spi'uce  pulp  arc  indeed  f;'\v  and 
those  producers  or  dealers  fortunate  cnouf-li  to  have 
tonnairr  al)ove  tludr  contract  coniinitiuents  to  dis- 
pose of  ai-e  ficftinjr  just  about  any  prices  they  see  fit 
to  ask  so  lon<>:  as  they  keep  witliin  reasonable  hounds, 
(irouiul  wood  of  i)i'iiiie  (piality,  frcsldy  ground,  is  sell- 
injr  at  $100  to  $110  per  t(i\,  aiul  in  some  cases  at 
higher  figures.  Weather  coiulitions  are  more  favor- 
able to  j;rinders  than  for  some  time,  yet  the  hohlin};' 
up  of  wood-  by  the  railroad  congestion  ])revents  most 
urindcrs  from  increasing  their    production. 

CHEMICAL  ITLP.— The  scarcity  of  available 
wood  jiulp  is  still  pronounced  and  there  is  a  striniL' 
tcnie  to  values  and  a  demand  that  will  not  down.  Pro- 
ducing mills  frankly  report  that  they  are  unable  to 
co|)e  with  the  |)revailing  situation,  and,  having  con- 
tracted for  the  great  bulk  of  their  output  for  some 
montiis  ahead,  are  mostly  out  of  tlie  iiuirket  as  .sellers. 
Consunu'rs.  on  the  other  hand,  indicate  by  their  eager- 
ness to  get  pulp  that  their  requirements  are  far  from 
covcr.'d,  ami  are  gi\ing  secondary  considerati(ni  (o 
matters  of  cost  so  long  as  they  can  secure  supplies, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  nuirket  values  are  on  some 
grad'.'s  of  pulp.  Bleached  .sulphite  is  offering  in  very 
sparse  amiuints  and  asking  prices  invariably  raime 
aro\iiul  11  cents  a  j)ound  for  No.  1  domestic  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  14  cents  for  foreign  bleaeh''d. 
.Mitschedlich  and  easy  bleaching  sulphites  ami  soda 
pulp  are  also  in  exceedingly  slight  supply,  with  few 
op?n  market  tr.ansaetinus  recorded.  Kraft  pulp  is 
available  in  fair-sized  quantities  and  is  quotable  at 
about  7.25  cents  a  pound  for  im])orted  and  6.75  cents 
for  domestic  kraft  of  Xo.  1  quality.  Newsprint  s\d- 
phite  is  moving  into  consuming  channels  freely  at  an 
avcrag?    price    of   7   cents    per   pound. 

HA(iS. — Consumers  of  sonu-  qualities  of  I'ags  have 
let  up  in  their  buying  during  the  past  few  days,  where- 
as other  grades  of  stock  continue  in  brisk  demand, 
with  the  result  prices  in  certain  instances,  although 
i(\u)tably  unaltered,  ar;>  not  as  firm  as  they  were, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  list  tends  strongly  upward. 
White  rags  are  the  most  active  at  presnt.  Mills  are 
looking  in  various  directions  for  such  stock  and  are  ab- 
sorbing all  the  s\ipply  offered.  Roofing  rags  and 
thirds  and  blues  are  moving  at  the  moment  chiefly 
against  hack  orders  and  fresh  demand  is  rather  slow- 
in  (leveloi)ing,  indicating  that  consumers  have  satis- 
fied their  wants  for  a  time  through  recent  purchases. 
Repacked  No.  1  old  whites  are  selling  at  from  14  c-uts 
per  pound  upward  at  shipjiing  points,  with  special 
])ackiug  repiu-ted  fetching  as  high  as  IS  cents.  New 
white  shirt  cuttings  are  held  by  di-alers  at  around  20 
cents  f.  o.  b.  New  York  and  !)usiness  has  been  done  on 
this  basis.  Roofing  rags  are  quotable  at  from  8.50  to 
:i.75  cents  at  shipping  points  for  No.  1  packing,  while 
repacked  thirds  and  lilues  are  moving  to  mills  at  a- 
ronud  5  cents  a  i)ound. 

P.\PEi{  STOCK,— Despite  reports  to  the  effect  that 
groui>s  of  consinners  of  this  or  that  urade  of  old 
liMDcr  have  retired  as  buyers  temporarily,  the  market 
eviiu'cs  a  firm  tone  and  there  has  been  no  change  of 
note   in     prices  this  week.     Dealers  and   packers  con- 


tinue to  register  complaints  over  difficulty  encounter- 
ed ill  locating  usual  supplies  of  paper  stock  and  it  is 
their  contention  that  tlie  curtailed  operations  of  [)rint 
shops,  publishing  houses  and  other  consumers  of  new 
paper  resulting  from  the  transportation  tangle  of  the 
past  few  we.'ks  have  matei'ially  lessened  the  produc- 
tiiui  of  waste  paper.  Sales  of  Xo.  1  hard  white  siiav- 
iiigs  ha\e  been  recorded  at  7  cents  a  j)ound  and  soft 
^^•hite  shavings  of  .\o.  ]  quality  have  moved  to  mills 
at  <)  cuts,  and  in  some  instances  at  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  min-e.  .Middle  West  mills  do  not  begin  to  show 
as  miii'li  interest  in  old  books  and  magazines  as  re- 
cently, yet  there  appears  to  be  a  fair  volume  of  mill 
ordiTs  ill  the  market  at  a  i)rice  basis  of  around  3.75 
cents  for  Xo.  1  heavy  books.  Folded  newspapers  are 
bringing  2  cents  and  a  shade  higher  f.  o.  b.  New 
^'ork,  while  .Xo.  mixed  papers  are  now  s?lling  at  as 
much  as  1.90  cents.  Kraft  paper,  white  news  cuttings 
and  .Manilas  are  in  steadv  demand  and  firm  in  price. 
Old)  HOPE  AXl)  BAdOlNC.— Paper  manufae- 
tiir.'rs  are  buying  lAd  vttpe  in  consistent  fashion  anil 
are  i)aying  stead,\'  prices.  No.  1  mauila  rope  is  freely 
fetching  around  8,50  cents  i>er  pound  at  shijiping 
points  and  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  orders  in  the  mar- 
ket to  more  than  absorb  offered  supplies.  Old  bag- 
ging is  in  lax  demand  and  quotations  tend  off  at  a 
basis  of  about  •>.25  cents  f.  o.  b.  points  of  shipment  for 
Xo.   1   scrap  bagging. 


AMONG  SHANTYMEN, 


Kew  William  llenderscui.  superintendent  of  the 
Shant.vmen's  CUiristiau  Association,  who  was  in  .Mon- 
treal yesterda.v,  spoke  of  the  work  founded  twelve  years 
ago  whicii,  he  said,  had  grown  steadil.v,  each  year  en- 
larging its  field  of  activities  and  covering  new  terri- 
tory. That  the  work  of  the  assoeiatioU,  which  had  been 
introduced  among  the  shantymen  of  British  Columbia 
last  summer  under  the  supcriutendency  of  the  Rev. 
William  Fuller,  had  progre.ssed  in  an  encouraging  man- 
ner, wa.'--  evidenced  by  the  feet  that  a  32  foot  motor 
boat  had  bei-n  provided  for  Mr.  Fuller  to  enable  him 
to  carry  on  his  work  among  the  loggers.  On  the  south 
end  of  N'ancouver  Island  where  the  roads  were  good, 
motor  trucks  had  been  provided  for  the  missionaries 
of  the  various  districts. 

Jlr.  Henderson  emphasized  the  urgent  necessity  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  remote  areas  of  the 
far  west,  and  (pioted  many  instances  of  conversions  in 
lumber  and  other  camps  in  Canada  where  the  teachings 
of  the  Serii)ture  had  hitherto  been  unknown.  A  good 
beginning  had  been  made  last  winter  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  aiul  in  Ontario  one  of  the  mission- 
aries had  a  motor  car  with  which  to  cover  the  varicuis 
districts.  The  winter's  work  in  these  provinces  was  to 
be  followed  up  all  through  the  summer. 

Giving  a  short  resume  of  the  work  accomplished  in 
the  past  year  b.v  24  missionaries  who  had  inidertaken 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  lumber  and  other  cam|>s 
in  Canada,  the  sjieaker  said  that  !I40  camps  had  been 
visited,  3:i,400  men  had  heard  the  Gospel.  (5,780  of  wliom 
were  French-speaking  men,  and  8,000  were  foreigners. 
(),000  miles  had  been  traversed  by  foot  to  cover  the 
work,  and  thousands  of  little  Gospels  had  been  distri- 
buted among  the  men. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stalnlity  of  indus- 
trial and  social  conditions  rests  on  Christian  cdiaracters 
at  work. 
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Rr6l5TERED 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination    of  the  foremost    Ground    Wood   Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious  kinds  of  boards  and  dry   and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices! 

WOOD  t£)  pulp 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Telephone:  Murray  Hill  4246-47 
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REFORESTATION    TO    ENSURE    SUPPLIES 

WMsliin^ldii.  Coloiirl  WilliMiii  II.  (lr<'cli>\.  clii/f  nl' 
I  lie  raited  States  FiirosI  Service,  nv^i'd  rel'm-estat  ion  hy 
piililie  agencies  and  private  indi\idnal.s  tn  guard  against 
I'uture   pajier   famines. 

"J'nhlie  ageiieies  doubtless  must  assume  the  greater 
part  of  the  inunediate  tasli  of  growing  timber  on  our 
i<lle.  cut-over  land,"  he  said.  ""But  pui)liel,v  owned 
forests  cannot  do  all  of  it  in  the  I'nited  Stati-s.  Our 
national  policy  should  aim  definitely  and  unequivo- 
eally  at  the  practice  of  forestry  by  private  owners 
as  rajjidly  as  tiiat  can  be  brought  about  by  better 
methods  of  taxing  timber  lands,  by  the  co-operation 
and  educational  help  of  state  arul  federal  agenci;'s, 
and  liy  the  recognition  of  an  ecpiitable  basis  of  the 
obligations  carried  by  forest  ownership." 


NOT  CARRIED  IN  COLD  STORAGE 

Paper  machines  are  not  carried  in  stock  or  in  cold 
storage.  They  must  be  made  to  order,  and  it  is  com- 
monly understood  that  such  an  order  placed  today  will 
lie  for  delivery  in  not  less  than  two  years  and  at  the 
machine  maker's  price  at  date  of  delivery.  There  may 
be  some  consolation  in  this  for  the  man  who  demurs  at 
placing  his  order  for  a  ton  of  hook  paper  for  delivery 
within  two  or  three  months  at  price  prevailing  then, 
it  is  is  estimated  that  the  heavy  castings  used  in  the 
man\ifacture  of  a  modern  paper  machine  at  today's 
market  will  cost  approximately  ^SO.OOO  more  than  the 
same  castings  before  the  war.  Under  sucli  conditions, 
there  is  no  matiiie?  crowd  of  paper  makers  lineil  up 
before  the  doors  of  the  mat-hine  shoj)  with  their  iTioney 
in  their  bauds. — Bryant  X'eiiablc.  in  The  Inland 
Printer. 


SALE  OF  THE  PULPWOOD  LANDS  AND  LIMITS. 

The  Hrowii  Corporation  of  Herlin.  .\.H.  recently  pur 
chased  fi-iim  the  St.  Lawrence  industrial  Ijumber  Com- 
pany, at  Sherhrooke,  timber  limits  of  something  over 
400  sipiare  miles  together  with  sinne  36,000  acres  of 
freehold  land.  It  is  rej)orted  that  $5:56,000  changed 
hands.  At  the  same  time  the  Hrown  Compan.v  also 
bought  !)0,000  acres  of  freehold  land  at  +7. 00  jicr  acre. 
The  whole  area  is  situated  at  Hersimis.  (Quebec,  on  the 
nnrlh  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 


WHERE  NE'W  YORK'S   FIRST  PRINTER   LIES. 

'I'rinify  Cliiii'ch  is  sii[)))orted  liy  a  >(ilid  I'liuiidat  ion 
and  man.v  rows  of  tenement  blocks-  In  the  church- 
yai'tl  is  buried  William  Bradford,  wlio  printed  the  fii-st 
new«])aper  in  the  city.  He  lived  to  be  ninety  two. 
but  he  shoidd  woi'ry  —  he  had  no  final  baseliall  edi- 
ti(nis  to  get  out  1  lii-ee-iiuai'ters  of  a  minute  before  hi> 
rivals. — B.C.    Root    in     "The    Pulj)    Press." 


ENGLAND'S  SUNDAY  PAPER  THREATENED. 

London. — The  sale  of  Sunday  newsjjapers  in  this 
country  is  threatened  by  vai'ious  amep.dmeiits  which 
have  been  put  down  to  the  "shops"  (the  early  closing) 
bill.  The  report  stage  of  the  bill  will  be  taken  in 
Commons  on  Tiiesda.v,  and  these  aiii'-ndments  have 
been  so  framed  that  the,v  wonlil.  if  adopted,  practical- 
l.v  dei)rive  the  great  Sumlay  reading  public  of  news 
(in  that  da.v.  Op|)onents  of  the  ameiulments  ])oiiit  out 
that  Sunda.v  newspapers  have  throughout  the  country 
a  circulation  of  ten  million  cojiies.  nuist'y  rrad  l).v  the 
Working  classes. 
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Speeding-up  tHe 
Nation's  Production 

To  meet  the  nation's  insistent  call  for  greater  production — production 
to  bridge  the  gap  caused  by  the  long  period  of  hostilities  during  which 
our  every  effort  was  concentrated  on  winning  the  war,  the  entire 
Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  organization  is  again  bending  every  effort, 
exerting  its  full  strength  to  serve  Canada  and  Canadians. 

Here  is  a  Canadian  institution  backed  by  a  Dominion-wide  distributing 
organization,  its  branch  houses  extending  across  the  Country,  giving  a  new 
conception  of  service  to  manufacturer,  farmer,  fisherman — to  every  branch 
of  industrial  activity.  Here  is  an  institution  which  is  a  dominating  factor 
in  Canada,  whose  name  has  become  the  Synonym  of  quality  and  whose 
service  is  recognized  in  every  branch  of  business  where  mechanical  goods 
are  used. 

Our  100%  quality  mark  is  the  outward  symbol  of  all  that  this  organiza- 
tion stands  for.  This  seal  not  only  marks  the  standard  of  quality  of  Fair- 
banks-Morse goods,  but  it  represents  the  ideals  of  the  organization  and  of 
the  men  whose  service  and  advice  are  yours. 

Everything  mechanical  for  factory,  mill,  farm  or  motorist 

and    everything    backed    by    100%    mark    of  quality. 

Ask  our  nearest  branch  house  for  information  about  anything  mechanical. 

The  Canadian  FairbanKs-Morse 
Co.  Limited 
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Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods 

Halifax        St.  John        Qoebec        Montreal        Ottawa        Toronto 
Hamilton         St.  Catharines  Windsor  Winnipeg         Regina 

Saskatoon        Calgary        Vancouver         Victoria  4 
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i'Vhlishers  still  dei'ESd  on  ooveenment 

A  delegatitm  of  Canadian  newspaper  publishers  who 
went  to  Ottawa  last  week  claim  that  twenty-five  per 
eent  of  tlie  newspapers  of  Canada  faee  suspension 
Ijecause  of  their  inability  to  make  arrangements  for 
tlie  supply  of  paper  after  July  1st.  This  is  the  date 
on  which  the  pi-estt.it  agreement  expires.  There  seems 
to  be  a  rather  delicate  situation  in  which  some  pub- 
lishers are  certainly  at  fault  and  where  some  manufac- 
turers are  accused  of  being  indifferent  to  tlie  needs  of 
Canadian  customers.  While  the  publishers  have  every 
means  of  placing  their  side  of  the  ease  before  the  public 
and  have  availed  themselves  of  many  opportunities 
to  do  so,  comparatively  little  has  beeki  heard  on  the 
other  side,  althougih  occasional  admissions  in  reports 
of  conferences  strongly  indicate  that  practically  all 
of  the  Cai.iadiaii  newsprint  manufacturers  are  not  onh- 
inclined  but  anxious  to  serve  the  publishers  of  C'aiuida 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  practically  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  customers'  requirements. 

The  fulfilment  of  Canadian  demands  at  the  piicf 
agreed  to  last  fall  has  been  accomplished  with  consider- 
able financial  loss  to  Canadian  paper  makers  as  has 
beai  the  ease  since  the  paper  control  was  created 
The  agreement  included  the  proviso  that  after  .July 
1st  the  export  price  as  set  by  three  of  the  large  com- 
panies should  prevail  in  Canada.  One  of  the  companies 
has  recently  announced  its  prices  for  the  third  aiul 
fourth  quarters  of  the  current  year  and  the  publishers, 
at  least  for  the  most  part,  have  accejited  them  and  are 
attempting  to  obtain  assurance  of  necessary  supi)iies. 
Most  of  these  efforts  have  succeeded  but  some  attempts 
liave  evidently  come  at  a  somewhat  belated  rime  sn 
that  we  hear  of  publishers  claiming  that  they  have 
l)eeii  unal)le  to  make  arrangements  for  their  newsprint 
needs.  Certainly  all  of  them  had  since  last  December 
to  make  arrangements  for  supply  after  the  first  of 
.July.  Some  of  them  had  an  opportunity  of  making  such 
arrangements  even  before  the  agreement  that  might 
i)e  termed  the  "Draj'ton  Draught".  Instead  of  making 
such  arrangements,  as  would  obviously  have  been  a 
sensible  thing  to  do,  some  publishers  have  rested  on  the 
assuiii])ti()n  that  they  would  be  taken  care  of  by  some 
kii.id  of  government  attention,  such  as  has  sheltered 
them  for  the  past  three  years. 

Mills  that  had  tonnage  in  excess  of  that  contracted 
for  by  Canadian  consumers  have  apparently  contracted 
for  the  balance  in  the  export  market.  Canadian  pub- 
lishers therefore  who  have  not  already  arranged  foi' 
future  supplies   are   naturally   finding   themselves   in   a 


very  serious  predicament,  as  the  mills  are  under  quite 
as  much  obligation  to  fill  their  contracts  as  they  are 
to  cover  domestic  consumers.  The  question  as  to  how 
far  a  mill  iij  a  peculiar  geographical  position  is  under 
obligation  to  reserve  newsprint  for  domestic  consumj)- 
tion  is  a  matter  for  serious  coiisideratioti  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  for  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  It 
would  seem  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  that  as 
there  are  several  mills  in  Canada  that  are  the  natural 
source  of  supply  for  certain  districts,  they  should  an- 
ticipate the  situation  by  reserving  at  least  such  a  por- 
tion of  their  output  for  Camadian  consumption  as  m 
represented  by  the  percentage  of  total  Canadian  pro- 
duction used  in  the  Dominion.  This  situation  is  one 
■which  could  reasonably  have  beetii  anticipated  i)y  manu- 
facturers as  well  as  the  need  for  making  contracts 
might  have  been  anticipated  l/y  the  i)ublishers.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  export  price  is  understood 
to  be  tiic  accepted  figure  for  Canadian  sales,  there 
should  therefore  have  been  no  serious  cause  for 
complaint  on  that  score  on  the  part  of  the  mills,  ex- 
cept that  some  adjustment  on  accoiu.it  of  the  premium 
on  American  funds  might  have  to  be  arranged.  There 
is  no  doubt  l)ut  that  many  publishers  would  rather 
pay  the  price  of  Canadian  paper  in  American  funds 
than  lo  he  without  it  and  in  some  cases  even  the 
change  of  the  supplying  mill  might  necessitate  an  in- 
ci-ease  in  freight  (-barges  which  would  go  far  toward 
coinpeiisating  for  the  rate  of  exchange. 

It  has  been  re))eatedly  pointed  out  that  Canadian 
iiiamifacturcrs  of  newsprint  have  no  desire  whatever 
to  sec  iiiistoi-f  line  befall  Canadian  newspaper  publish- 
ers. In  fact,  tliey  feel  coinsiderable  concern  over  tiie 
success  of  their  domestic  customers  and,  a.s  has  been  re- 
peatedly shown  in  the  past,  are  ready  to  make  even 
some  sacrifice  in  oi-tler  to  accomodate  the  Canadian 
publisher.  It  is  evident  that  the  newsprint  manu- 
facturers are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  this  accom- 
modatiiiig  dis))osition.  A  dispatch  from  New  York 
states  that  Mr.  Win.  Randolph  Hearst,  who  probably 
consumes  as  much  newsprint  as  any  publisher  in  the 
United  States,  is  willing  to  forego  his  legal  right  to 
some  of  his  contracted  paper  if  demanding  full  ton- 
nage would  cause  suspension  of  Canadian  newsjiapers 
whose  only  source  of  sup))ly  is  the  mills  from  which 
he  gets  his  paper.  This  is  certainly  a  generous  attitude, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  feeling  in  Canada  that 
the  Hearst  jiapers  have  not  been  very  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  pro-British  sentiment  in  the  United  States. 
We  believe  that  there  are  other  i-onsnmers  of  Canadian 
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newsprint  who  would  be  e(iually  ready  to  forego  a 
small  percentage  of  their  contracted  tonnage  for  the  ac- 
comnindation  of  Canadian  i)ul)lisliers  who  would  other- 
wise be  seriously  embarrassed   for  lack  of  supplies. 

With  Canadian  publishers  willing  to  pay  American 
pi'ices  on  contract  tonnage  it  would  seem  that  the  mills 
could  certainly  afford  to  reserve  12  to  15  per  cent  of 
their  output  for  Canadian  consumption,  and  that  by  a 
little  more  generous  attitude  among  the  publishers  of 
tliis  continent  toward  each  other  and  by  closer  co- 
operation there  should  be  absolutely  no  need  for  fur- 
tlier  government  interference  in  this  matter. 


THE  A.  F.  OF  L. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  holding  its 
40th  Animal  (Jcnvention  this  week  in  Montreal.  A 
lew  weeks  ago  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associ- 
ation held  its  43rd  Annual  Convention  in  New  York. 
The  two  organizations  have  much  in  common,  although 
so  decidedly  different  in  many  respects.  The  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  of  the  United  States  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  Dominion  and  the  two  bodies  are  interested 
in  similar  aims  and  their  work  is  doue  with  a  large  de- 
gree of  mutual  appreciation  and  .sympathy.  The  labor 
unions  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  likewise  have 
been  progressing  in  harmony.  Conditions  are  very 
similar  in  the  two  countries  and  the  constant  aiul  con- 
eiai)le  shifting  of  labor  back  and  forth  acro.ss  the 
line  has  tied  the  body  compactly  together  because  of 
tlieir  community  of  interests  and  aspirations  at.id  same- 
ness of  character.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is 
largely  affected  by  the  attitude  and  actions  of  union 
labor  and  what  affects  one  country  in  this  respect  ap- 
plies in  some  measure  to  the  other.  When  wage  agree- 
ments and  matters  relating  to  working  conditions 
are  discussed  at  conferences,  mills  on  both  sides  of  the 
line  are  usually  in  the  minds  of  the  delegates.  The 
relations  betweeti  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and 
the  Federation  of  Labor,  through  its  locals  and  inter- 
national unions  have  been  probably  as  liappy  as  have 
have  existed  in  the  case  of  any  other  industry.  Co- 
operation between  union  officials  and  managements 
has  resulted  in  improved  conditions  and  happier  com- 
munities. It  is  surely  to  be  hoped  that  both  sides,  or 
perhaps  we  should  better  say  both  parts,  of  the  industry 
will  appreciate  the  opportunities  for  mutual  service 
and  for  co-operative  effort  in  improving  and  advanc- 
ing the  industry. 

The  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  Montreal  is  a  comi)liment  to  the  working  men 
of  Canada  and  is  api)reciated.  If  there  be  i"oom  for 
improving  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  and 
cementing  the  friendship  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  by  such  conferences,  we  are  sure  that 
will  be  one  of  its  important  results. 


IT  RAINED. 

Seldom  has  rain  heeu  so  ai'dently  hoped  for  and  so 
lully  apjircciatcd  as  the  downpour  over  the  week-end. 
The  parched  ground  eagei-ly  drank  drops  as  they  fell 
and  crops  have  been  much  improved.  The  greatest 
benefit,  however,  has  been  the  quenching  of  forest  fires 
which  have  been  seriously  ju'evalent  in  Ontario  and 
Eastern  Canada  and  wliidi  have  not  only  tlireatened 
hut  in  some  cases  succeeded  in  doing  an  enormous 
amount  of  damage.  The  forest  has  for  weeks  been  in 
a  very  dry  condition  that  was  a  standing  invitation 
for  the  spark  from  a  locomotive  or  the  embers  of  a 
carelessly  attended  cami)-fire,  the  ashes  of  the  fisher- 
man's pipe,  or  the  thoughtless  settler's  brush  f  ce  to 
start  a  conflagration  that  has  swept  away  in  the  ag- 
gregate thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  forest 
and  has  wiped  out  several  towns  and  villages.  While 
nature  has  unfortunately  been  an  accomplice  in  this 
year's  destruction,  the  whole  blame  eaiuiot  be  jdaced 
on  the  weather  as  there  cannot  be  a  fire  witlnnit  a 
spark  and  the  spark  in  practically  every  case  is  fur- 
nished by  the  careless  hand  of  man.  In  spite  of  yeais 
of  talk  and  miles  of  type  we  ai-e  yet  without  some 
items  of  legislation  that  would  certainly  be  effective, 
even  more  effective  in  preventing  fires  than  the  heroic 
efforts  of  our  protective  agencies  in  contrf)lling  and 
extinynishing  tliem. 


Just  for  amusement,  read  the  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington on  page  632.  Note  the  accurate  (  !)  phrase- 
ology. 


WHEN  THE  ROY  ^COUT  OOEt<  TO  WOh'h'. 

For  a  number  of  years  in  ('anada  and  the  United 
States  the  Boy  Scout  Movement  has  been  growing  until 
now  thei'e  is  lun-dly  ,i  town  or  village  that  does  not 
have  at  least  one  patrol  and  most  places  have  one 
or  more  troops  composed  of  several  patrols.  These 
boys  are  gradually  graduating  into  the  moi-e  serious 
activities  of  life  and  many  of  them,  even  before  they 
outgrow  the  scout  age,  ai'e  employed  in  some  form  of 
industry.  The  ideals  that  they  have  been  endeavoring 
to  attain  have  made  an  impression  that  will  have  an 
inniortant  influence  on  their  work  and  tlieir  relati(uis 
with  their  employer  and  fellow  workmen. 

The  twelve  (jualities  which  the  boy  scout  aims  to 
achieve  are  summed  up  in  the  scout  law,  which  the  boy 
promises  to  obey  when  he  takes  his  scout  oath.  A  good 
scout,  therefore,  is  trustworthy,  loyal,  helpful,  friendly, 
courteous,  kind,  obedient,  ciieerful,  thrifty,  brave,  clean 
and  reverent.  It  would  be  difficult  to  add  any  further 
([ualifications  to  make  such  a  description  of  a  boy  or 
man  the  very  highest  kind  of  a  recommendation  fo'" 
any  position  that  he  might  wish  to  fill.  When  the  boy 
scout  take.s  ideals  of  this  kind  into  his  work  and  con- 
tinues to  be  guided  by  the  laws  of  his  scout  days, 
whether  he  be  a  workman  or  an  employer,  there  coidd 
not  be  any  fpiestion  of  unfair  treatment  or  of  not 
giving  full  and  honest  return  for  fair  atid  honest 
wages. 

A  more  general  adoption  of  scout  principles  would 
go  a  great  way  toward  improving  and  stabilizing  in- 
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dustrial  conditions;  iu  fact,  a  real  effort  to  apply  and 
live  up  to  the  scout  law  would  remove  most  causes 
for  dispute.  Is  it  not  possible  that  when  all  boy 
scouts  go  to  work  they  will,  by  their  example,  set  a 
pace  for  both  the  workmaiti  and  the  employer  that  will 
be  an  important  element  in  industrial  relations,  labor 
conditions  and  quality  of  product? 


HYDRO  POWER  FAILS  INDUSTRY. 

A  recent  dispatch  from  Toronto  states  that  a  factory 
requiring  20,000  H.P.  was  to  have  been  built  in  that 
city,  but  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  cease  operations 
on  the  construction  because  the  Hydro  Electric  Com- 
mission have  informed  the  company  that  not  more  than 
2,500  H.P.  is  now  available,  and  no  assurance  can  be 
given  of  increasing  this  supply.  We  had  occasiotti  some- 
time ago  to  intimate  that  this  very  condition  might 
arise  in  the  case  of  companies  depending  upon  a  govern- 
ment owned  and  operated  public  utility.  It  is  perfectly 
true  and  right  that  such  resources  as  water  powers 
should  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
proviiQce,  but  difficulties  like  the  present  are  sure  to 
arise  when  industry  is  forced  to  depend  upon  such  an 
inflexible  corporation  as  a  provincial  government.  If 
a  government  commission,  such  as  that  to  which  is  en- 
trusted one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  Ontario,  is  to  be 
given  hide  boutad  control  of  future  developments  of 
provincial  water  powers,  and  the  development  of  in- 
dustry in  the  province  is  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
whims  and  red  tape  incidentally  or  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  functioning  of  such  a  commission, 
then  industrial  development  in  Ontario  would  seem  to 
be  in  a  rather  precarious  condition.  This  is  not  the 
first  instance  of  a  company  being  held  up  in  its  oper- 
ations by  lack  of  power  that  should  have  beeia  forth- 
coming from  the  Commission  and  if  this  body  is  to 
justify  its  continued  existence,  not  forgetting  past  ser- 
vice, it  would  seem  about  time  that  its  performance  be 
placed  on  a  more  certain  basis. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  CANADIAN  INDUSTRIES. 

The  total  capital  invested  in  central  stations  for  the 
generation  of  electric  power  in  Canada  in  1918  was 
practically  $402,000,000.  The  capital  invested  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  in  that  year  was  $241,000,000. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  a  few  other  comparisons. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  central  electric 
industry  in  Caiaada  was  9,696  and  their  wages  and 
salaries  amounted  to  slightly  over  $10,000,000.  The 
pulp  and  paper  industry  employed  25,000,000  persons 
and  paid  them  in  salaries  $27,000,000.  It  is  further 
noted  that  the  total  revenue  for  the  sale  of  electric 
energy  was  $53,000,000,  while  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  are  placed  by 
latest  reports  at  $120,000,000.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  which  employs  two  of 
Canada's  most  importamt  natural  resources,  her  wood 


and  water  powers,  at  a  capitalization  of  only  60  per- 
cent that  of  the  central  electric  station  industry,  em- 
ploys nearly  three  times  as  many  persons,  earns  about 
double  the  profit  and  pays  almost  three  times  the 
wages. 


COBWEBS. 
Mr.  G.  R.  Hall  Caitiie,  who  has  been  a  welcome  visitor 
in  Canada  during  the  past  few  months  is  turning  out 
to  be  a  fir.st-class  ambassador  of  Canada's  Natural  Re- 
sources since  his  return  to  England.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and 
others  resulted  in  an  jaflux  of  British  capital  that  will 
be  an  important  feature  of  the  next  few  years  in  the 
development  of  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
Canada  has  for  some  time  been  an  attractive  field  fo- 
American  money,  especially  in  this  industry  and 
Great  Britain  is  now  having  an  experience  which  will 
doubtless  have  the  effect  of  diverting  capital  to  invest- 
ment in  Canada  which  a  few  years  ago  would  ha\c 
found  employment  in  Scandinavia. 


Dispatches  from  Washington  continue  to  brand  the 
newsprint  manufacturer  as  a  profiteer  and  congress- 
men continue  to  advocate  various  atid  sundry  govei'u- 
ment  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  publisher. 
With  evei'y  newsprint  and  other  paper  machine  de- 
livering maximum  output,  as  far  as  may  be  under  cir- 
cumstances of  difficulties  in  transportation  and  the  ob- 
taining of  raw  materials,  and  with  mills  increasing 
prices  only  in  proportion  to  increased  costs,  we  don't 
quite  see  where  the  charge  of  profiteering  has  a  very 
sound  basis. 


It  is  curious  to  note,  in  dispatches  from  Washingtui, 
the  utterly  indifferent  use  that  is  made  of  terms  pulp- 
wood,  wood  pulp  and  newsprint.  Perhaps  they  get 
it  from  the  Maine  farmer  who  speaks  of  cutting  so 
many  cords  of  pulj).  The  result,  which  may  have  been 
sometimes  intended,  is  doubtless  to  oonfuse  the  mind  of 
the  ordinary  person  and  give  him  a  wrong  impression 
of  the  restrictions  on  the  manner  of  using  Crown  laud 
pulpwood.  Pulp  and  paper  ai'e  not  at  all  affected 
by  the  provincial  timber  leases,  nor  is  pulpwood  cut 
on  other  than  Crown  lands,  a  point  that  almost  en- 
tirely escaped  a  certain  Congressman. 


"WORKED  BOTH  WAYS. 

A  north  countryman  was  looking  for  work,  and  he 
applied   at   a   certain   mill. 

"Has't  gotten  character?"  quoth  the  one  in  author- 

itj. 

"Nay,  but  a'  can  get  it." 

And  off  he  went.  An  hour  or  two  later  he  re- 
turned, and  again  the  same  one  demanded  with  some 
asperity : 

"Has't  gotten  thy  character?" 

"Nay,  a've  not  brought  mine,  but  a've  gotten  thine, 
Good  mornin'," 
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Evolution  of  Paper-Machine  Drive 

Sectional  Individual  Motor  Drive  for  Paper  Machine. 

By  STEl'lIKX   A.   STAE(JE. 

Wcstiiifilimisc    Electric   and    Manufacturing-   ('duipan.v, 

East   I'ittsl)urfili,  Pa. 


At  the  aiiinual  nioetiutj  of  tlic  'IVclmical  Assdciatidn 
of  tlio  Pulp  and  Paper  ludustiy  in  New  York  in  A|iiil. 
Mr.  Staefre's  addi'e.ss  ai'oused  cousideraMe  discussion. 
One  of  the  subjects  to  which  comparatively  little  at- 
tention lia.s  been  given  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
Technical  Association,  yet  one  which  is  most  deserv- 
ing, is  the  subject  of  paper-mach&ie  drive,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  individual  motors  for  each 
section  of  the  vai'iable  si)eed  line. 

*         »         *         #         * 

Papcr-niacliine  drive  has  received  more  or  less  seri- 
ous consideration  by  the  paper  industry  and  by  tlie 
electrical  manufacturers,  but,  as  is  well  known,  until 
very  recently  very  little  improvement  had  been  made 
iu  the  method  or  system  of  drive,  exeejit  for  the  de- 
velopment of  electrical  means  of  obtaining  variable 
speeds  over  any  range  desired  with  automatic  con- 
trol. In  all  other  respects,  the  present  mechanical 
.systems  of  drive  are  essentially  the  same,  as  have 
been  emi)loyed  for  many  years.  To  l)e  sure,  several 
modifications  and  small  improvements  have  been 
made  with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of  the  annoying 
and  expensive  bevel  gears,  spur  gears,  and  friction 
clutches,  but  this  has  resulted  in  a  multiplicity  of 
belt  and  rope  drives  and  has  brought  us  very  little 
nearer  the  solutioia  of  the  jiroblem. 

The  paper  industry  was  early  to  recognize  the  value 
of  the  use  of  electric  power  in  manufacturing 
o]ierations  and  has  very  generally  adopted  raotoi- 
drive  in  most  parts  of  the  mill,  the  paper  machines 
being  tlie  one  place  where  individual  motor  drive 
lias  not  generall.v  supplauted  the  older  systems  of 
engine,  or  motor  group  drive,  and  moreover,  it  is  tiic 
one  place  where  there  is  less  to  be  said  for  grou|i 
drive  than  in  almost  any  other  ajiplication.  It  is 
iu)t  because  of  any  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
liaper  iudustry  to  accept  individual  motor  drive,  that 
the  old  mechanical  systems  have  been  so  long  con- 
tinued in  use,  but  because  of  the  inability  of  the  elec- 
trical apparatus  heretofore  available  to  meet  the  ex- 
acting speed  regulation  requirements  of  sectional  in- 
dividual   motoi-  drive. 

Disadvantages  of  the  Mechanical  Sjrstem. 

Although  we  ai-e  all  familiar  with  the  various  ob- 
je(^tionable  features  of  the  old  system  of  mechanical 
drive  with  its  atteiadant  annoyances,  it  may  he  well 
to  review  briefly  some  of  the  more  important  of  the 
disadvantages  of  the  mechanical  system.  In  the  first 
place,  considerable  space  is  required  for  the  long 
line  shaft  with  its  numerous  c(uie  i)idleys  and  vertical 
belt  drives,  usually  the  entire  basement  being  occu- 
pied for  this  purpose,  and  in  addition  c(*isideral)le 
si)aee  is  required  back  of  the  machine  for  the  trans- 
mission system  there,  including  the  cone  pulleys,  fric- 
tion clutches,  bevel  gears,  etc.  In  the  transmission 
lietween  the  motor  oi-  engine  driving  the  vai-ialile 
s|)eed  line  of  the  nuu'hine  to  the  machine  itself,  there 
is  a  very  large'  power  loss,  varying  somewhat,  of 
course,  on  different  machines,  but  averaging  ai)i)i-ox- 
inmtel.v  50  percent  of  the  total  tiower  deiiveied  by 
the   motor,   which    item    itself    is   of   considerable    nio- 


inent,  esjjecially  iu  the  drive  (jf  a  large,  higii-si)eed 
news  machiiiie.  On  account  of  tiu'  large  number  of 
i)evel  geai's,  belts,  pidleys,  clutches,  shafts  and  bear- 
ings that  have  to  be  maintained  and  kept  in  run- 
ning order,  there  is  usually  exceedingly  high  main- 
tenance in  connection  with  every  pai)er  machine,  the 
i)elt  item  and  gears  alone  frequently  running  into 
many  thousands  of  dollars  annuall.\'.  In  addition  to 
the  cost  of  belts,  gears  and  mechanical  parts,  whi<-ii 
actuall.v  have  to  be  renewed,  a  large  amount  of  labor 
is  also  re(|uired,  not  oidy  to  be  on  hand  in  case  of 
accident  to  make  quick  repairs,  but  to  rebuild  and 
fix  up  equipmrtnt  after  it  has  been  taken  off  for  re- 
pairs. 

Among  other  disadvantages  of  meclianical  ti-ans- 
mission  may  be  mentioned  the  noise  and  vibration 
of  the  gears,  the  hazard  to  employees  coming  in  (dose 
lu'oxinnty  to  gears,  belts,  shafting,  etc.:  the  fire 
hazard  occasioned  by  a  large  number  of  bearings, 
which,  if  not  given  proper  attention,  may  become 
hot,  igniting  the  oil ;  the  large  amount  of  oil  re- 
quired for  the  lubrication  of  so  much  shafting  and 
bearings ;  the  high  first  cost  of  the  mechanical  drive 
including  the  line  shaft ;  tlie  lack  of  flexibility  and 
the  considerable  investment  in  spare  i)arts  that  has 
to  be  carried  as  well  as  the  space  required  for  the 
storage  of  these  parts. 

Probably  the  largest  item  affecting  lost  jiroduction 
on  a  paper  machine  is  trouble  with  the  mechanical 
transmission,  and  while  it  is  t.iot  always  evident  at 
once  why  the  machine  is  making  "broke,"  it  can  fre- 
((uently  be  traced  to  belt  slippage,  and  not  infre- 
([lutitly  will  the  belt  have  to  be  taken  up  before  ju-o- 
duction  can  be  resumed,  the  vertical  belt  drives  from 
the  cone  |)ulle.vs  being  one  of  the  worst  possible  tyjics 
of  belt  drive  and  requiring  constant  attention.  In 
addition  to  the  belt  trouble,  there  is  frecpient  gear 
breakage,  bearing  troubles,  etc.,  which  may  result  ii.i 
several  hours  shutdown  at  each  interruption. 

Not  only  does  the  mechanical  system  of  drive  in- 
terfere with  production  directly  in  the  ways  above 
mentioned,  but  indirectly  imixises  limitations  on  the 
output  of  the  machine  o).i  account  of  the  limitations 
in  the  speed  at  which  it  is  possible  f)r  practicable  to 
o))erate.  This  limitation  is  determined  by  a  point 
which  is  always  reached  in  the  speed  of  a  paper 
machine,  where  mechanical  drive  is  used,  above 
which  the  loss  of  production  makes  it  impracticable  to 
go.  This  is  because  of  increasing  and  varying  belt 
sli])page  resulting  in  ijii  excessive  amount  (d"  "broke." 
gear  trouble,  clutch  trouble,  difficulty  in  holding  the 
equipment  down  and  in  alignment  caused  by  excessive 
viiiration,  etc.,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  mechanical 
transmission  losses  increase  so  rapidl.v  at  the  higher 
speed  as  to  make  the  power  input  to  the  machine 
almost  ])rohibitive. 

The  Question  of  Belt  Slippage. 

Let  us  analyze  a  little  further  the  (piestimi  of  belt 
slipiiage  with  its  effect  n\»>u  the  machine  section 
speed  and  paper  breakage.  It  is  well  uiider.stood 
that  in  every  belt  drive  transmitting  j)ower  there  is  a 
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certain  l)elt  slippage  and  this  slippage  is  dependent 
largely  upon  the  power  being  transmitted,  although 
it  is  also  considerably  affected  by  other  conditions 
such  as  atmospheric  humidity,  temperature,  condition 
of  the  surface  of  the  belt  and  pulleys,  belt  ten- 
sion, the  presence  of  particles  of  oil  or  water  on  the 
belt  or  pulley,  etc.  However,  if  we  assume  that  all 
of  these  other  factors  for  any  given  time  remain  prac- 
tically constant,  the  belt  slippage  might  be  assumed 
roughly  to  be  approximately  projiortional  to  the  load 
being  transmitted.  Now  if  we  assume  that  there  is  a 
constamt  slippage  of  say  2  percent  when  the  belt  is 
transmitting  its  normal  full  capacity  with  constant 
load,  any  variation  in  load  might  be  expected  to  re- 
sult in  a  somewhat  corresponding  variation  in  the 
belt  slippage,  and  therefore  m  the  speed  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  machine.  .Should  tiiere  be  a  variation  in 
load  of  say  10  percent  wo  would  expect  to  get  a  vari- 
ation in  the  belt  slippage  of  something  like  10  percent 
of  the  former  slippage,  or  perhaps  a  variation  of  2/10 
of  1  percent  in  the  speed  of  the  section. 

In  addition  to  the  variations  in  belt  slippage  caused 
by  variations  in  load,  there  are  also  changes  in  belt 
slippage  and  consequent  changes  in  the  section  speed 
caused  by  variations  in  the  coefficient  of  friction 
which  result  from  particles  of  dust,  dirt,  grease, 
water,  etc.,  and  from  water  vapor  and  atmospheric 
changes  which  are  constantly  going  on.  Any  of-  these 
factors  may  or  may  not  cause  sufficient  change  in  the 
belt  slippage  to  break  the  paper,  but  are  objectiotiiable 
and  contribute  to  tlie  sum  total  of  trouble  experifnced 
and  loss  of  production. 

What  Has  Been  Done  to  Improve  Conditions. 
Let  us  now  see  what  has  been  done  to  improve 
these  conditions.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  af- 
ter electric  drive  had  fairly  established  itself  in  the 
paper  industry,  several  serious  efforts  were  made  by 
a  number  of  electrical  manufacturers  to  introduce  a 
system  of  individual  motor  drive  wherein  adjustal)le 
speed  direct-current  motors  could  be  geared  direct  to 
the  machine  shaft  on  each  section  of  the  pajier  ma- 
chine, thereby  eliminating  the  line  shaft,  bevel  gears, 
friction  clutches,  belt  drives,  etc.  While  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  mechanical  arrangement  was  affected, 
as  well  as  in  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  installation, 
the  fact  immediately  became  apparent  that  the  speed 
regulatio)!  of  the  several  motors  driving  tlie  various 
sections  of  the  variable  speed  line  was  of  vital  im- 
portance and  not  easy  to  obtain.  It  was  also  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  was  quite  im))ossible  to  design  motors, 
the  relative  inherent  charaetei'istics  of  which  were  suf- 
ficiently alike  to  give  them  absolutely  the  same  speed 
regulation  under  all  operating  conditions,  making  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  external  control  or  regulation  in 
order  to  hold  the  speed  of  the  various  motors  suffic- 
iently alike  to  prevent  the  breakage  of  the  paper  as  it 
passes  frctm  one  section  of  the  machine  to  another. 

As  there  were  no  speed  regulators  or  governors 
on  the  market,  which  could  be  expected  to  liohl  tiie 
speed  of  the  motors  much  closer  than  1  percent  or  0.5 
percent,  at  the  best,  it  was  practicall.v  useless  to  search 
for  remedies  in  that  direction,  and  in  connection  with 
the  machines  for  individual  motor  drive,  where  instal- 
lations were  actually  made,  hand  operation  of  field 
rheostats  for  controllii.ig  the  motoi-s  was  referred  to. 
While  hand  oj)eration  of  the  field  rheostats,  or  hand 
regulation,  has  in  a  few  instances  kept  tlic  machines 
in  operation  and  r'esulted  in  a  modei'atc  degree  of  suc- 


cess, a  number  of  other  installations  were  removed  oti 
account  of  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  controlling 
the  speed  well  enough  to  make  paper  on  a  commercial 
basis.  Where  the  individual  motor  drive  was,  how- 
ever, ultimately  kept  in  operation  in  the;  case  of  a 
few  macliincs  mentioned,  the  degree  of  success  finally 
attained  was  not  until  after  the  electrical  manufactur- 
ers had  si)ent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  the  mi- 
dertaking,  and  it  may  also  be  said  that  no  small  parv 
of  the  credit  for  the  operation  of  these  equipments  has 
been  due  to  the  willingness  and  determination  of  tlic 
operators  to  make  a  success  of  the  equipmeoii  and 
individual  system  of  drive.  However,  even  with  the 
best  of  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  operators,  it  has 
been  impos.sible  to  maintain  the  speed  of  the  motors 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  precision  to  prevent  break- 
age of  the  paper  and  considerable  loss  of  production 
on  account   of  imperfect   speed  control  regulation. 

Had  the  electrical  manufacturers  fully  understood 
the  exacting  regulation  requirements  of  sectional  in- 
dividual motor  drive,  tliey  probably  would  not  have 
undertaken  this  problem  when  they  did,  as  they  had 
no  solution  for  tlie  regulation  problem  at  tiuit  time. 
Slow  in  Adopting  Sectional  Individual  Motor  Drive. 
Quite  naturally,  reports  on  the  several  failures  of 
individual  motor  drive,  and  the  only  moderate  suc- 
cess attained  by  others,  in  this  radical  departure  from 
the  old  established  mechanical  drive,  were  rapidly  cir 
culated  throughout  the  paper  industry,  and  on  account 
of  the  hazard  involved  in  undertaking  a  project  of 
this  kind,  it  was  natural  that  everyone  should  become 
exceedingly  skeptical,  and  inasmuch  as  no  solution  was 
offered,  a  lapses  of  some  years  passed  without  the  in- 
stallation of  any  new  paper  machines  with  sectional 
individual  motor  drive. 

Speed  Regulation  Problem  Solved. 
Finally  an  answer  has  been  found  to  the  perplex- 
ing question  of  speed  regulation,  which  has  opened 
the  way  for  the  long-looked-for  revolution  in  paper  ma- 
chine drive,  whereby  this  phase  of  the  paper  manufac- 
ture can  take  its  place  with  that  of  the  most  modern 
and  advanced  in  the  industry;  in  fact  sectional  individ- 
ual motor  drive  for  paper  machines  with  automatic 
regulation  and  control  can  now  properly  occupy  a 
place  second  to  none  in  the  application  of  electrical 
equipment  to  mechanical  apiJaratus. 

The  secret  of  the  final  success  of  individual  motor 
drive  is  the  development  of  a  speed  x'cgulator  which 
is  sufficiently  sensitive  to  indicate  the  most  minute 
speed  variations  of  any  of  the  motors  and  (juickly  to 
correct   it. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  order  to  maintain  the 
proper  "draw"  on  each  section  of  the  machine,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  motor  driving  each  section  main- 
tain its  correct  speed  without  a  variation  of  so  much 
as  1/10  of  1  per  cent.  Not  only  must  the  motor  main- 
tain this  high  degree  of  regulation  when  the  load  on 
the  machine  is  constant,  but  when  the  load  varies  at 
times,  such  as  when  the  bearings  are  being  oiled,  when 
the  paper  breaks  between  the  dryers  and  the  calen- 
ders, or  on  any  such  occasion  where  there  is  a  variation 
in  the  load,  the  regulator  must  act  so  quickly  as  to  pre- 
vent the  breaking  of  the  sheet  or  the  accumulation 
of  slack  l)etween  the  sections  and  yet  nuist  be  ab- 
solutely "dead  beat"  in  action  and  not  overtravel. 
Requirements  for  Individual  Motor  Drive. 
In  the  change  from  mechanical  to  electrical  drive 
it  is  nearlv  alwavs  found  that    many  refinements  are 
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made  possii)le  in  the  operation  and  control  of  c<niii)inent 
lit'  all  kinds,  and  this  is  true  to  a  marked  degree  in 
the  case  of  sectional  individual  motor  drive  for  paper 
machines. 

lin  order  to  lake  advantafje  of  the  various  features 
which  will  conlrihute  lo  the  efficiency  ai\d  eonveni- 
cn<-e  of  operation,  we  sujigest  the  following  require- 
ments of  a  complete  and  satisfactory  system  of  in- 
dividual  motor  drive  for  pai)er  nuiehines: 

1 To  have  the  entire  machine  and  each  individual 

section  completely  ui.uler  the  conti'ol  of  the  o])erator 
hy   push   huttiui  stations  easily   within    reach. 

L'-  Ahility  to  start  the  machine  or  any  .section  of 
it  hy  push  hntton  stations  and  to  operate  these  at  a 
very  slow  speed  for  eonsiderahle  i>eriods  of  time  for 
puttinjr   on    felts,   or   for  similar   oi)erations. 

:] — T,,  he  ahle  to  start  any  section  of  the  machine 
independently  and  to  hrinp:  it  up  to  the  runninf?  speed 
whether  or  not  the  other  sections  are  in  operation. 

4--To  have  the  reg:nlator  controlling  the  speed 
fuiu'tion  automatically  without  requiring  any  ])ersonal 
(q)erati()n  or  attention. 

5 — To  enable  the  operator  to  shut  down  any  sectioiu 
(luickly,  or  the  whole  machine  as  a  unit. 

6 — To  ]n-ovide  means  for  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  speed  of  the  entire  machine  from  a  push-button 
control  station. 

7 — To  control  the  speed  regulation  of  the  entire 
machiiae  as  a  unit,  with  a  high  degree  of  precision  so 
as  to  maintain  the  proper  weight  of  the  sheet,  drying 
uniformit.v,  etc.,  and  to  maintain  a  perfect  draw  at 
each  section  of  the  machine  so  that  no  loss  of  pro- 
duction will  be  occasioned  on  account  of  imperfect 
regulation. 

S — Another  reciuirenient  of  equal  im))(u-taiace  is 
that  all  i>arts  of  the  e(|uipment  be  rugged  and  de- 
pendable so  as  to  eliminate  entirely  the  ])ossibility  of 
iuterrujition  of  .service  on  account  of  transmission 
troubles. 

Since  continuous  and  uninterrn})ted  production  of 
paper  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  operation  of 
a  paper  machine,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  there 
should  be  no  weak  link  in  the  system. 

Advantages  of  Sectional  Individual  Motor  Drive. 

To  cite  some  of  the  advantages  of  sectiiuuil  iindi- 
\idual  motor  drive  ovei-  the  former  mechanical  sys- 
tem of  drive,  some  or  all  of  which  may  have  been 
ilrawn  by  inference  from  what  has  already  been  said, 
we  have  the  following : 

Through  tlie  use  of  a  ihoroughly  high  grade,  totally 
enclosed,  self-lubricated,  herringbone  gear  set,  by 
means  of  which  the  motor  will  be  connected  to  the 
machine  section  sliaft,  the  eipiijimeuit  can  be  made  en- 
tirelv  noiseless  and  vibrationless,  having  a  maximum 
degree  of  efficienc.v :  no  personal  hazard  is  envolved, 
as  there  are  no  exposed  gears,  no  clutches,  no  jiulleys. 
no  belts,  and  the  only  shafting  is  the  short  see.tiom 
shaft  of  the  machine  itself.  There  is  less  fire  hazard, 
on  account  of  the  exceedingly  few  hearings,  which  are 
well  lubricated  and  require  no  personal  attention  for 
months  at  a  time,  and  the  quantity  of  oil  required  is 
far  less  than  with  the  old  system,  practically  the  only 
maintenance  being  the  occasional  attention  to  lirushes 
on  the  motors  and  the  periodical  changing  of  oil  in 
the  motor  bearings  and  gear  set  ease  at  long  intervals. 
So  far  as  spare  parts  are  concerned,  this  is  an  almost 
negligible  (piantity.  except  that  it  is  desirable  to  have 
<i  spare  motor  on  hand  as  insurance  against  accident. 


hut  so  far  as  the  transmission  eiiuiiiment  is  concerned, 
the  mechanics  can  be  entirely  elimiiitated. 

The  electrical  cquipnu-nt,  reduction  gear  sets,  con- 
trol apparatus,  etc.,  for  a  system  of  this  kind,  shoidd 
have  a  life  several  times  as  long  as  would  practically 
an.v  jiart  of  the  old  niechaincal  system  and  with  mucii 
greater  reliability,  and  imjiart  a  flexibility  which  could 
not   be  api)roached  niuler  any  other  system. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  with  sectioral  in- 
dividual motor  drive  the  variable  speed  line  of  the 
pajKU-  machine  can  be  driven  with  approximately  half 
of  the  power  required  where  mechanical  drive  is  used, 
on  account  of  the  great  reduction  in  power  losses. 
U  is  also  possible  greatl.v  to  increase  speed  and  pro-- 
duct  ion.  Another  advantage  in  the  ease  of  mew  mills 
being  constriH'ted,  is  the  fact  that  with  individual 
motor  drive  it  nui.y  be  possible  to  eliminate  the  entire 
basement  under  the  nuudiine  rooju,  also  to  make  the 
nuu'hine  room  somewhat   narrower. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  system  of  drive  it  is 
no  h.i.iger  necessary  for  the  machine  tenders  constantly 
to  wateh  the  draw  of  each  of  the  sections,  for  when 
the  "draw"  has  once  been  properl.v  adjusted,  it  will 
he  maintained  automaticall.v  without  further  attention. 

Now  in  addition  to  all  of  these  items,  consider  the 
possibilities  of  inw-eased  si)eed.  There  are  a  great 
numy  machines  in  operation  at  the  presetit  time,  the 
speeds  of  which  cannot  be  consistentl.v  increased  on 
account  of  the  limitations  of  the  meehanical  trans- 
mission. With  individual  motor  drive,  however, 
there  will  be  practically  no  limit  so  far  as  the  drive 
is  coticerned,  inasmuch  as  sufficient  power  can  be 
delivered  and  a  perfect  draw  can  be  as  well  maintained 
at  a  high  speed  as  at  a  low  speed. 

I  believe  it  is  luiiversall.v  conceded  that  for  large 
high-siieed  iiews  machines,  the  maximum  speed  which 
can  be  attained  with  mechanical  transmission  has  al- 
read.v  been  reached,  so  far  as  commercial  operation 
is  concerned.  This  meatus  that  where  speeds  of  1.000 
feet  or  more  a  minute  are  desired,  sectional  individual 
motor  drive  will  be  absobitely  necessary,  and  further- 
more, it  is  the  only  system  by  which  a  satisfactory  and 
economical  drive  i-aii  be  obtained  even  at  much  lower 
speeds. 


That  Finnish  pul|i  is  becoming  somewhat  of  a  factor 
in  the  U.  S.  market  is  shown  by  the  activities  of  the 
Lagerloef  Trading  Companv. 

The  S/S  "PANOLA"'  wiiich  .sailed  from  Abo,  Fin- 
land. May  17th,  arrived  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  June  7th. 
with  a  full  cargo  of  wood  pulp  cmisigned  to  this  con- 
i-ei-n.  The  shi])ment  consists  of  llnll  bales  or  1900 
tons. 


FORESTER  FROM  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

J.  D.  Gilm(u-e,  of  (Jrand  Falls.  N'ewfonndland,  Chief 
Forester  and  woods  superintendent  f(u-  the  Anglo- 
Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  who  is  making  a 
business  trip  through  Eastern  Canada,  arrived  in 
Fredericton  last  week. 

The  pulp  and  paper  company  which  he  represents 
has  a  consujnption  of  nearly  one  hundred  million  feet 
of  pulpwood  per  annum.  While  here  he  will  confer 
with  G.  11.  Prince.  Chief  Forester  of  this  jirovince. 
Mr.  Gilmore,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Toronto  For- 
estry School,  wa,s  formerly  associated  with  Mr.  Prince 
in  the  forest  service  of  British  Columbia  some  years 
ago, 
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The  Experimental  Pulp  and  Paper  Laboratory 

1  (Coiitimied  from  last  issue.) 


Sulphite  Digester. — The  size  of  the  experimental  sul- 
pliite  cUsestfr  is  coutrolled  by  the  same  factors  as 
were  taken  up  under  the  Soda  and  Sulphate  digesters, 
though  the  effect  of  condensation  is  soniewliat  more 
important. 

As  jacketing  i.s  entirely  out  of  the  question,  because 
of  tlie  necessity  for  providing  an  acid-proof  lining, 
condensation  is  kept  under  control  by  using  a  load 
steam  coil  in  the  bottom  section  in  addition  to  direct 
steam,  and  the  whole  digester  is  lagged  with  two  in- 
ches of  asbestos. 

The  digester  is  of  cast  steel  one  inch  thick  with  a 
joint  in  the  middle  as  shown  in  Fig.  4  and  is  provided 
with  the  necessary  openings  for  gauge  glass,  thermo- 
meters, relief,  sampling  lines,  etc.  Hoth  the  cover 
and  the  bottom  casting  are  of  bronze. 

Insulating  material  applied  to  outside  shell. 

In  order  that  the  joints  may  l)e  as  leak-proof  as  possi- 
l)le,  and  to  protect  the  iron  shell  from  corrosion  by  any 
acid  that  may  leak  through,  bronze  i-ings  one  inch 
thick  are  fastened  to  the  flanged  ends  of  the  shell 
sections  jiroviding  thereby  bronze  faces  at  the  joints. 


The  top  ring  has  a  face  6  inches  wide  and  the  others 
3  inches  wide.  All  are  provided  with  flanges  i/j  inch 
thick  and  3  inches  deep,  extending  from  the  inner 
face  of  the  rings  into  the  concrete  between  the  stone- 
ware lining  and  the  steel  .shell,  thereby  making  it 
very  difficidt  for  any  acid  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  iron.  The  joints  between  the  shell  and  rings  are 
made  up  of  litharge  and  glycerine  and  the  bronze 
rings  are  held  in  place  with  three  machine  screws. 

The  most  satisfactory  cement  for  making  the  joint 
tigbt  was  found  to  be  litharge  and  glycerine,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  set  before  the  holts 
are  all  down.  Setting  can  be  delayed  by  chilling  the 
glycerine  or  diluting  with  water.  Enough  of  the  ce- 
ment should  be  used  so  that  it  will  exude  on  both  sides 
of  the  joint  when  the  bolts  are  tightened.  In  this  way 
only  can  tight  joints  be  assured.  Inasmuch  as  the 
litharge-glycerine  cement  turns  black  upon  contact 
with  cooking  acid,  it  is  advisable  to  remove  all  ex- 
cess which  remains  on  the  inside. 

Lining-  the  Digester. — Lining  an  experimental  di- 
gester is  a   far  more  difficult  problem  thaji   the  same 


A. — Digester. 

I'.. — Lead  steam  coil. 

('. — 151ow  pit. 

D. — Blow  pit   wash   wafer   outlet 

E. — Blow  pipe. 

F. — Blow  pit  door. 

fi.^Tile  bottom. 

II. — Bottom  strainer 

I. — Separator. 

J. — Steam  trap  foi'  lead  coil. 


Fig.  4. 

Key  to  diagram  of  sulphite  Di  gester. 

K. — Direct  steam    inlet   to  digest 

i;.- 

er- 

S.- 

L. — Steam    connection    foi'    bb>\v 

T.- 

t.                         ing  out  blow  line. 

IT.- 

M. — Recording  presmi-e  gauge. 

V- 

N. — Recording  tempei'ature  gauge. 

0. — Top  relief  line. 

w 

P. — Side  relief  line. 

X. 

Q. — fias    line    from    s(>parator    to 

Y. 

cooler. 

Z. 

-Gas  cooler. 
-Weak  li(iuor  tank. 
-Final    make-u]i    tank. 
-Connecting  line  and  di-ain. 
-Liquid  sulphur  dioxide  cylin- 
der. 
—Condenser  for  liquor  sample. 
-Digester   liquor    gauge. 
-Indirect  steam  gauge. 
—Relief   pressure    gauge. 
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operation  on  one  of  oonimercial  size.  The  greatest 
dift'erenee  is  due  to  .size.  Furthermore,  the  lining 
must  he  sueh  tliat  it  will  stand  washing  out  with  hot 
Avater  after  each  hlow.  The  first  lining  inslalh'd 
was  sheet  lead,  but,  because  of  the  well  known  ten- 
dency of  this  metal  to  creep  when  subjected  to  heat 
and  cold,  it  proved  unsatisfactory.  Bronze  was  iicf 
suitable  since  it  caused  dirty  pulp.  In  fact,  it  is  be- 
lieved by  some  persons  that  the  cause  for  the  differ- 
ence existing  between  pulps  produced  in  au  experi- 
mental digester  and  those  made  upon  a  commercial 
scale  is  due  to  the  greater  proportion  of  bronze-  ir. 
contact  with  the  pulp  in  the  former  case.  In  addi- 
tion, bronze  is  subject  to  failure  caused  by  fatigue 
brought  on  by  the  frequent  alternate  heating  and  cool- 
ing. Several  fatal  accidents  resulted  from  thi.s  cause 
when  the  process  was  new.  Many  linings  which  would 
be  completely  satisfactory  in  a  commercial  digester  can 
not  be  used  on  an  experimental  scale  because  of  the 
dirty  pulp  produced  and  the  inability  to  riffle  without 
causing  pulp  losses. 

In  the  search  for  satisfactory  lining  many  cement 
briquettes  were  made  up  of  various  mixtures  treated 
with  chemicals,  such  as  phosphoric  acid,  sodium  .sili- 
cate, alone  and  followed  by  calcium  chloride,  and  pat- 
ented compounds.  Several  of  each  were  made  and 
half  tested  in  the  familiar  cement  briquettes  tensile 
tester.  The  others  were  subjected  to  the  action  of 
cooking  acid  for  several  successive  periods  under  ac- 
tual digester  conditions  where  possible.  No  briquette 
retained  all  of  its  strength  and  a  large  number  crumb- 
led to  pieces.  The  most  suitable  material,  however, 
consisted  of  a  1.1  mixture  of  a  good  Portland  cement 
and  No.  4  crushed  quartz  sand,  and  was  used  in  lin- 
ing the  digester.  This  lining  was  3  inches  thick  and, 
after  removal  of  the  wooden  form,  was  planted  with  a 
thin  mixture  of  sodium  silicate  on  .several  consecutive 
day.s.  It  was  then  treated  with  cooking  acid  until  a 
glassy  and  hard  shell  formed  over  the  cement.  This 
lining  failed  just  as  did  one  which  was  impregnated 
with  sodium  silicate  under  pressure  and  then  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  Tilling  similar  to  that  used  in 
commercial  installation  was  impracticable  because  n! 
the  difficulties  due  to  size,  and  it  was  finally  decided 
that  the  only  satisfactory  method  of  lining  the  .small 
digester  was  to  have  a  solid  stoneware  acid-prooT  lin- 
ing, such  as  is  made  by  Maurice  A.  Knight,  cast  for 
each  half.  After  several  failures  caused  by  manufac- 
turing errors,  a  lining  which  has  stood  up  very  wi^l! 
for  two  years  was  obtained.  Some  diffieuUie.?  may  be 
experienced  in  obtaining  a  perfectly  fitting  liinng  ;md 
in  sut)mitting  a  drawing  for  it  the  tolerances  should 
be  liberal.  In  case  alterations  are  necessary,  a  good 
stone  cutter  with  the  proper  tools  will  run  no  lauirer 
of  breaking  the  lining. 

After  the  digester  has  been  assembled  ^^ests  are  m.ide 
for  possible  leaks.  Two  methods  are  followed:  The 
first  is  ordinarj-  hydraulic  pressure,  in  which  case  tlic 
digester  is  filled  with  water,  the  cover  bolted  on,  Aud 
the  pressure  pumped  in  by  a  small  hand  pump.  A 
pressure  gauge  will,  of  course,  indicate  leaks.  In  or 
der  to  locate  these  leaks  more  specifically,  a  number 
of  half-inch  holes  have  been  stopped  and  tiireaded  in 
the  steel  shell  through  which  is  pumped  an  aniline 
dye  solution.  By  watching  the  inside  of  the  digestei'. 
the  course  of  the  dye  can  be  readily  traced  and  the 
leak  located.  The  digester  is  so  snuill  that  leaks  which 
are  of  no  importance  in  commercial  operations  are 
sufficient  to  ruin  the  cook.  Kvery  effort  must  be 
made,  therefore,  to  see  that   all  joints  and  valves  are 


absolutely  tight,  otherwise  results  will  be  unsatis- 
tactory. 

The  digester  is  provided  with  a  gauge  glass  about 
■iO  inches  long,  extcnfling  from  the  neck  to  just  below 
the  joint  and  safeguarded  iiy  valves  at  top  and  bot- 
tom. A  pet-cook  is  i)laced  between  tiie  upper  valve 
and  the  gla.ss  in  order  to  provide  a  means  for  blowing 
out  the  connections.  By  means  of  this  glass  the  height 
of  the  liquor  in  the  digester  can  be  watched.  In  order 
to  guard  against  any  accident  resulting  from  the  break- 
ing of  the  gauge  glass,  it  has  i)een  fo\ind  advi.sable  to 
pi-otect  it  by  a  wooden  box.  open  at  the  ends  and 
provided  with  a  hinged  side.  The  floating  of  chips 
and  plugging  of  the  various  outlets  in  the  neck  and 
top  of  the  digester  are  prevented  by  the  u.se  of  a  per- 
forated lead  disc  about  %  of  an  inch  thick  provided 
with  a  long  hook  for  ease  in  handling.  This  disc 
rests  upon  four  small  lugs  or  a  ledge  in  the  neck.  These 
are  shown  in  the  Fig  ').  A  strainer  valve,  .similar  to 
the  one  in  the  soda  digester,  is  provided  in  the  bottom 
casting  in  order  that  pulp  can  be  prevented  from 
plugging  the  steam  inlet  and  blow  line. 

In  addition  to  the  lead  coil,  steam  can  be  admitted 
directl.v  into  the  digester  through  a  half-inch  line 
])rovided  with  a  iilug  cook,  which  is  kept  closed  un- 
less steam  is  being  admittetl,  a  cheek  valve,  blow  off, 
outlet  for  condensed  steam,  and  control  valve. 

The  steam  coil  enters  and  leaves  the  digester  through 
a  bronze  pipe,  which  is  screwed  into  the  shell  and 
terminates  in  a  packing  gland.  The  pressure  is  in- 
dicated by  a  gauge  and  the  condensed  water  taken 
care  of  by  a  traji.  In  making  up  the  coil  100  feet  of 
special  lead  pipe  'l-inch  inside  diameter  and  with  %- 
inch  wall  was  used.  By  tlit*  use  of  this  alone,  the  cook 
can  be  brought  to  a  temiierature  of  100  degrees  ('.  in 
a  little  less  than  an  hour. 


Fig.  5. — Relieving  the  Digester. 
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Provision  has  been  made  for  outside  circulatiou  of 
the  cooking  liquor  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed on  the  soda  digester.  Such  studies  as  have 
l)een  undertaken  indicate  that  the  only  effect  observ- 
able is  a  reduction  of  the  time  of  cook  by  about  6  per 
cent.  This  feature  is  not  made  use  of  in  studying  the 
pulping  possibilitities  of  various  woods,  and  it  is  felt 
that  the  size  of  the  digester  prevents  a  true  comparison 
with  the  effect  that  might  be  obtained  in  mill  practice. 

The  outlet  for  the  liquor-sampling  tube  is  .iust  be- 
low the  ,ioint  and  is  made  up  from  a  piece  of  IVi-inch 
bronze  pipe  screwed  into  the  digester  shell  and  pro- 
jecting through  tlie  lining.  A  strainer  of  perforated 
sheet  lead  is  placed  in  the  pipe  in  order  to  prevent 
plugging  of  the  14-inch  sample  valve.  The  liquor 
sample  is  drawn  through  a  Liebig  condenser,  made  up 
of  a  piece  of  heavy  bronze  tubing  controlled  by  valves 
at  top  and  bottom  and  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  %-inpli 
galvanized  iron  pipe  about  24  inches  long.  The  rate 
of  sampling  is  so  controlled  that  the  issuing  li([uor  is 
at  about  room  temperature.  This  may  appear  an 
unnecessary  i-efinemeut,  but  when  studying  the  pro 
gress  of  the  cook  by  hourly  samples,  it  is  of  prime  im 
portance.  The  liquor  being  cooled  under  pressure 
retains  the  gas  and  is  a  true  sample  of  the  liquor  in 
the  digester.  The  following  table  illustrates  this 
point : — 

At  760  m.m-  pressure  the  solubilities  of  SO.,  in  water 
are: — 

Temp,  of  water 

—degree  C.  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  lOO 
SO2   per   cent 

dissolved    .  .    8.6    7.4    6.1    4.9    3.7    2.6    1.7    0.9    0.0 

Liquor  drawn  without  cooling  is  at  about  80  degrees 
C.  At  this  temperature  it  could  not  have  a  "free" 
content  of  much  more  than  1.7  per  cent.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  cook  cooling  is  of  decreasing  importance, 
thougli  a  small  error  is  undoubtedly  introduced  by 
the  omission  of  it. 

There  are  two  bronze  thermometer  wells  protected 
by  lead  coverings,  which  are  flanged  inside  and  bolted 
onto  the  digester  shell.  The  shorter  of  the  two  is  used 
for  a  glass  thermometer;  the  other  for  the  recording 
instrument.  The  thermometer  bulbs  are  covered 
with  oil,  and  care  must  be  exercised  in  reading  the  glass 
thermometer  since  the  oil  in  the  ujiper  portion  of  the 
well  is  noticeably  cooler  than  that  directly  exjiosed 
to  the  cooking  liquor.  Cotton  waste  placed  around 
the  glass  thermometer  at  the  entrance  to  the  well  has 
been  found  very  convenient  in  preventing  loss  of  the 
oil,  and  at  the  .same  time  cleans  the  thermometer,  thus 
permitting  rapid  reading-  When  the  digester  was 
designed,  the  opening  in  the  shell  which  is  now  \ised 
for  the  recording  thermometer  was  intended  for 
use  as  a  pulp  sampler.  It  has  been  found,  however, 
that  not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  in  samples  ob- 
tained in  this  manner  and  the  opening  is  used,  there- 
fore, for  other  purposes. 

The  recording  pressure  gauge  leads  off  the  same 
opening  in  the  digester  as  the  sampling  tube,  and  the 
readings  are  compared  with  thor^e  obtained  from  an 
acid  gauge  on  the  cover  of  the  digester.  As  a  rule, 
the  former  is  more  reliable  than  the  latter. 

Both  top  and  side  reliefs  are  provided,  but  the  latter 
is  not  generally  used  in  the  method  of  cooking  prac- 
ticed at  this  laboratory.  The  top  relief  line  is  taken 
off  the  cover  and  protected  against  plugging  by  a 
piece  of  perforated  sheet  lead  placed  over  the  end  of 


a  1-inch  bronze  cap,  the  other  end  of  which  is  tapped 
and  screwed  to  the  relief  line.  The  relief  line  is  V^- 
inch  bronze  pipe  and  the  relief  controlled  by  two  globe 
valves.  Even  these  are  sometimes  not  sufficiently 
tight,  jiaritcularly  in  the  first  part  of  the  cook  before 
the  licpior  has  been  raised.  Under  each  ccniditions, 
steam  is  admitted  to  the  relief  line  at  sufficient  press- 
ure to  prevent  leaking.  This  can  be  easily  done  since 
the  relief  line  is  provided  with  the  proper  steam  con- 
nections for  blowing  out  the  strainer  in  case  it  becomes 
plugged. 


Fig.  6. — Removing  Pulp  from  Blow  Pit. 

Both  reliefs  discharge  into  a  vertical  separator  made 
of  14-inch  iron  pipe  flanged  at  both  ends  and  '1  feet 
high  and  provided  with  a  drain  and  gauge  glass  by 
wliich  the  rate  of  relieving  can  be  watched.  The  line 
from  the  digester  entei's  at  the  top  and  projects  about 
4  feet  into  the  separator.  The  gas  outlet  is  at  the  top. 
The  gas  is  led  through  a  lead  pipe  into  a  cooler  placed 
about  12  feet  above  the  separator,  made  up  of  an  or- 
dinary garbage  can  provided  with  the  necessary  pip- 
ing. After  cooling,  the  gas  is  conducted  into  the  first 
of  two  make-up  tanks,  where  as  much  as  possible  is 
absorbed,   the   excess  escaping   through   a   vent. 

Blow  Pit. — The  blow  pit  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
that  of  the  soda  digester.  The  only  differences  are 
that  the  pit  is  protected  against  the  abrasive  force  of 
the  discharge  by  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  about  12  inehes 
X  24  inches,  and  the  false  bottom  consists  of  acid-proof 
drainer  tiling  6  inches  x  11  inches  with  3-32-inch 
holes.  Tlie  tiling  is  made  with  feet  which  raise  it 
from  the  bottom  about  6  inches.  The  blowpit  i.«! 
provided  with  a  drain  controlled  by  a  quick-opening 
valve,  and  the  waste  liquor  is  filtered  through  a  12 
inch  X  24  inch  .screen  of  Fourdrinier  wire  before 
being  discharged  into  the  drain.  The  drain  is  6  inehes 
X  6  inches  and  sunk  below  the  floor  level. 

The  hydraulic  press  shown  in  Fig.  7,  used  for  com- 
pressing the  pulp  preparatory  to  sampling,  is  made  to 
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atM'orriiiiodate  a  basket  IH  inches  in  diameter  and  15 
inc'lies  deej).  Tlio  liasket  is  made  of  12  paufie  iron 
(I'.S.  Standard),  with  :i-;5'2-ineh  pei'forations  leaviii<r 
a  half-inch  niarfiiii  of  solid  metal  at  top  and  bottom. 
It  is  held  tofi:eth  ■!•  li,v  a  donhle-rivetted  butt  joint  with 
the  rivets  flush  with  the  inside.  Lijrhter  perforated 
metal  will  not  do  as  it  soon  loses  shape  and  fails.  A 
10  ounces  duck  bafr  18  inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches 
hiph,  with  a  reinforcin<r  band  4  inches  wide,  and  so 
placed  that  it  bears  the  brunt  of  the  wear,  which  occui-s 
at  the  top  of  the  basket,  is  fitted  inside  the  basket  and 
the  pulp  loaded  into  it.  This  baj::  answers  two  purjjoses  : 
It  protects  the  pulp  from  rust  stains  and  prevents  the 
lo.ss  of  fibre.  When  first  desijrncd,  the  press  was  so 
arrauf^ed  that  the  piston  enteriuR-  the  basket  came  up 
from  the  bottom,  but  this  arraujrement  was  found  un- 
satisfactor.v.  The  press  was  then  remodeled,  as  shown, 
so  that  the  cake  is  formed  in  the  bottom  rather  than 
the  top  of  the  basket.  At  80  pouiuls  water  pressure 
the  press  has  a  liftiiifi-  capacit.v  of  17  tons,  but  it  is 
jrood  practice  to  allow  the  compression  of  the  pulp  to 
take  p'ace  rather  slowl.v,  not  applyinor  the  full  press- 
ure till  ihe  frreater  bulk  of  the  w'ater  has  been  remov- 
(>d.  Water  drains  from  different  pulps  at  various 
rates-  For  instance,  a  sidphitc  stock  can  be  pressed 
more  rapidly  than  soda  iiulp  from  a  deciduous  wood. 
In  <>:cneral.  about  nine  inches  is  needed  for  the  pressinfr 
operation. 


lime  can  be  char-red.  Tank  numlier  2  is  the  final 
niake-ui)  and  receives  the  SO.,  tras  which  is  obtained  in 
iron  cylinders  in  liquid  form.  A  pi|)e  leads  from  tlie 
}ras  cyliiuler  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Fin- 
about  a  foot  from  the  end,  the  pii)e  is  filled  with  a 
number  of  perforations.  An  openinjr,  tliroiiph  which 
the  milk  of  lime  solution  can  l)e  charfred,  and  an  at,'ita- 
tor  for  thorou}rhl,v  mixiufj  the  liquor  are  y)rovided,  in 
addition  to  a  ji:au<re  frlass  and  an  ojieniufr  for  discharfre. 
An.\'  jTMs  which  is  not  dissolved  in  this  tank  ])asses  over 
to  number  1  when  it  is  absorbed. 

The  milk  of  lime  is  made  u|)  from  a  burned  lime- 
stone analysin}?  about  40  per  cent  MjrO  and  60  per  cent 
("aO.  About  3  OP  4  inches  of  freshl,v  burned  lime  is 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  pail  and  well  covered  with 
hot  water.  Aftei-  slakin-r  is  complete,  the  pail  is  filled 
with  cold  water.  About  one  pint  of  this  mixture  is 
added  to  tank  number  1  and  about  1  trallon  is  requii'ed 
for  number  2,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  acid  ijiakin?. 


Fig.  7.— A  Pulp  "Chease"  After  Pressing. 

Acid  Making-Up  Tanks. — There  are  two  acid  make- 
up tanks.  Fig  8.  3  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high 
of  resinous  Southern  yellow  pine  free  from  sapwood. 

Number  1,  further  from  the  digester,  is  about  half 
filled  with  a  weak  solution  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
hydroxides  and  receives  the  relief  gases  from  the  di- 
gester. It  is  also  so  connected  th^it  any  gas  in  excess 
of  that  taken  up  in  number  2  tank  passes  over  and  is 
absorbed.  This  tank  is  provided  with  a  vent  to  the 
outside  and  a  capped  inlet  through  which  the  milk  of 


Fig.  8.— The  Complete  Acid  Plant. 
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A  MOTIVE  FOR  EDUCATION. 

The  Portland  Oregimian  says:  The  reasons  which 
have  impelled  th«  managers  of  an  ea.stern  saving.s 
bank  to  publish  statistics  showing  the  material  value 
of  education  nia.v  have  been  selfish,  but  are  none  the' 
less  logical,  and  the  figures  speak  for  tliemselvcs.  It 
is  shown,  for  illustration,  that  of  o.OOO.OOO  children 
wlio  have  no  formal  education,  or  i)racticall.v  none, 
()nl,v  31  on  an  average  rise  above  the  dead  level  to  at- 
tain an.v  form  of  distinction.  In  30.000,000  who  re- 
ceive elementary  schooling  but  iu>  more,  there  ma.v  be 
808  who  gain  "  distinction ;  of  2,000,000  high  school 
graduates,  1.245  in-obabjy  will  be  distinguished:  in  1.- 
000.000  college  graduates,  or  a  trifle  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  tlie  countn%  are  found  the 
names  of  5.768  distinguished  men  and  women. 


SURVEYOR  OF  FORESTS. 

Ottawa. — The  civil  service  commission  announces 
the  appointment  of  G.  H.  Edgecombe  (R.S.).  Ottawa, 
as  surve.vor  of  forest  resources,  for  the  Commission 
of  Conservation. 


Stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right.  Stand  with 
him  while  he  is  right,  and  part  with  him  when  he  goes 
wrong. — Abraham  Lincoln. 


ThurscUiy,  June  10,  1920. 
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A  Practical  Remedy  For  Newsprint  Shortage 

Frank  -I.   1).  IJarnjinn,  Annapolis  Royal,  N.  S. 


These  so-ealleil  high  prices  for  pulpwood  and  pajji'r 
are  liere  to  stay,  with  a  continual  upward  trend,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  tlie  price  of  wood  and  paper  is 
not  high  as  compared  with  other  commodities  and 
es})eciall.v  if  based  on  cost  of  production.  A  crop  that 
takes  sevent.v-five  .rears  to  mature  and  to  wliich,  in 
addition  to  tlie  use  of  the  land  and  the  long  wait  for 
returns,  must  be  added  tlie  cost  of  jdanting  and  seed- 
lijigs,  protection  from  fire  and  insects,  taxes  and  inter- 
est, together  Avith  the  losses  continually  occurring  in 
the  forest  from  disease,  wind  and  fire,  must  of  neces- 
sity cost  high. 

Take  a  cord  of  wood  to-day,  even  at  $40  f.o.b. 
cars  at  shipping  point,  and  deduct  the  charge  of  cut- 
ting, peeling,  hauling  and  loading,  sa.v  $12.00,  this 
would  leave  $28.00  for  growing  a  cord  of  wood  or  a 
matter  of  less  than  38  cents  per  cord  per  year  for  gross 
receipts  from  which  it  would  he  safe  to  deduct  at 
least  one-half  f(n'  costs  and  wastage  above  enumerated, 
showing  oidy  19  cents  per  year  ])er  cord,  which  cei'- 
tainl.v,  to  sa.v  the  least,  could  not  be  classed  as  "profit- 
eering" b.v  the  individual  or  corporation  who  under- 
takes to  reproduce  the  trees  which  are  now  being  cut. 
This  is  so  unattractive  to  the  individual  that  this,  the 
most  important  work  confronting  the  continent  to-da.v. 
must  be  assumed  b.v  governments,  communities  and 
the  large  paper  companies. 

Ever.vone,  from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other,  is 
now  advocating  reforestation,  and  it  is  certainly  the 
cr.ving  need  of  tlie  hour,  but  why  plant  tiny  seedlings 
while  a  continual  stream  of  mature  trees  are  allowed 
to  be  shipped  out  of  the  countr.v  in  the  shape  of  more 
than  a  million  cords  of  pulpwood  per  .year  and  at  a 
loss  to  Canada  of  more  than  sevent.v-five  million  dol- 
lars annuall.v,  if  sim]il.v  turned  into  ground  wood  onl.v. 

A  man  who  advocates  refoi-estation  and  still  ap- 
proves or  even  cf)untenances  tiic  shipment  of  raw  wood 
out  of  the  country  is  neither  consistent  nor  a  true 
Canadian.  All  this  Ime  and  cr.v  and  flourishing  of 
the  "Big  Stick"  for  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
on  Crown  land  wood  is  simpl.v  made  in  the  vain  hope 
tiuit  it  ma.v  prevent  the  placing  of  an  embargo  b.v 
Canada  on  fee  land  wood  as  well,  and  not  with  an.v 
exi)ectation  that  the  present  regulations  will  be  in  an.v 
wa.v  changed.  American  paper  manufacturers  have 
frequently  expressed  sur])rise  to  me  that  Canada  has 
not  restricted  the  shipment  of  fee  land  wood  long  be- 
fore now  and  it  is  the  one  thing  the.y  are  all  expect- 
ing from  da.v  to  day. 

If  the  boot  were  on  the  other  foot  and  wood  was 
lieing  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  how 
long  would  it  i)e  allowed  to  continue.  While,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  that  is 
.just  what  should  be  occurring  at  the  present  time,  as 
peeled  wood  is  selling  at  Maine  at  from  $15.00  to 
$18.00  f.  o.  b.  cars  while  the  same  is  being  sold  in 
Quebec  for  $25.00  with  the  asking  price  running  up  as 
high  as  $40.00  per  cm-cl  f.  o.  b. 

All  these  government  investigations  and  attempts  to 
regulate  the  price  of  newsprint  paper  are  simply  like 
trying  to  sweep  Niagara  Falls  back  with  a  broom! 
Tlie  more  investigation  and  regulation,  the  higher  the 
price  goes.  They  are  working  at  the  wrong  end  of 
the  problem.     Germany,  the  most     highly     organized 


countrv  in  the  world,  tried  price  regulation  during  the 
war  and  abandoned  it  as  a  miseral)le  failure. 

Don't  tr.v  to  hold  the  price  down — let  it  advance 
as  far  as  the  law  of  suppl.y  and  demand  will  allow. 
The  best  remed.v  for  newsprint  shortage  is  high  prices. 
Nothing  will  stimulate  production  like  high  jirices 
for  pulp  and  jiaper,  and  nothing  will  so  well  keep 
down  consumi)tion  and  prevent  waste.  Let  prices  ad- 
vance to  a  point  where  the  mills  can  go  out  into  the 
remote  sections  for  wood,  even  up  to  a  cost  of  $50.00 
to  $60.00  per  cord  or  even  more. 

High  prices  for  paper  are  bound  to  curtail  waste — 
this  apjilies  not  onl.v  to  the  print  paper  but  the  news- 
paper as  well.  With  high  prices  the  paper  companies 
can  afford  to  spend  more  mone.v  on  their  woodlands 
for  fire  jn'otcction  and  reforestation  which,  for  the 
future,  will  be  (piite  a  burden,  as  six  trees  at  least  must 
be  planted  for  ever.v  one  cut  down,  as  onl.v  one  tree 
out  of  six  ever  reaches  maturit.v ;  in  fact,  the  morality 
is  greater  even  than  this. 

The  remed.v,  therefore,  for  the  newspajier  pulilisher 
is  a  five  or  ten  cent  ]nii)er  which  is  iiound  to  come  in 
an.y  event  in  the  ver.v  near  future.  The  newspaper  will 
even  then  be  one  of  the  cheapest  articles  obtainable 
toda.v. 

The  pulp  and  paper  liusiness  is  on  an  entirely  new 
basis  and  it  has  come  to  sta.y,  so  we  might  as  well 
acknowledge  the  fact,  face  the  issue  and  prepare  for  the 
future. 

Some  of  the  statements  made  at  the  recent  Under- 
wood hearing  at  Washington  are  so  ridiculous  that  they 
are  hardly  worth  a  passing  notice.  If  tiicre  is  a  four 
per  cent  growth,  as  intimated  at  the  hearing,  and  there 
is  the  amount  of  standing  timber  claimed,  there  would 
be  more  standing  Avood  to-day  than  there  was  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  In  facd:,  the  trees  would  be  crowding 
us  of  the  earth.  Just  think  of  the  annual  growth  of 
24  million  cords  in  Quebec  against  a  cut  of  only  three 
million  cords,  or  a  net  gain  of  21  million  cords  per 
year  in  one  Province !  The  same  would  be  applicable 
to  the  State  of  Maine,  only  in  a  greater  degree,  as  the 
growth  is  much  more  rapid  there  than  in  Quebec.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  net  ainiual  growth  in  our 
forests  as  they  exist  today.  The  wastage  and  destruc- 
tion by  wind,  fire,  insects,  fungi  and  waste  in  logging 
are  so  enormous  that  they  more  than  offset  the  growth. 
Am-  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  must  acknowledge 
that  all  of  the  above  causes  of  destruction  combined 
must  of  necessity  amount  to  more  than  the  2  per  cent 
growth  claimed  b.y  some. 

A  paper  company  must  be  in  desperate  straits  indeed 
when  it  would  permit  such  ridiculously  misleading 
figures  to  be  presented  to  committee"  composed  of 
Senators  to  the  United  States  in  the  vain  endeavor 
to  obtain  an  increased  supply  through  a  release  of 
Canadian  Crown  land  restrictions.  These  statements 
are  an  insult  to  the  inteligence  of  the  Senators  and 
will  no  doubt  result  in  a  well  merited  relnike  from 
the  committee. 

Reference  was  made  at  the  above  hearing  to  a  single 
quotation  from  a  speech  delivered  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
by  Sir  Loiner  Oouin  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  stated 
that  under  proper  management  four  or  five  times  the 
present  cut  might  be  made.     But  this  remark  was  an- 
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plioalile  to  wliat  luitrht  happen  in  the  distant  futnrc 
under  a  wellrep:nlated  forost.  Every  one  knuws  there 
is  no  sueli  thing  on  tliis  eontinent  today,  and  it  will 
take  from  50  to  7")  years  to  produee  one. 

Any  further  (luotations  from  the  speech  of  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin  were  carefully  omitted  and  1  will  merely 
repeat  tlie  followintr: 

"Our  Province,  Mr.  President,  as  you  were 
kind  enouijfli  to  say  a  few  moments  ago,  was 
the  first  to  realize  the  importance  of  keei>ing 
in  oui'  province  our  raw  material  for  the  use 
of  our  own  mills.  We  do  not  intend  to  relax 
that  policy  at  all.  We  may  have  to  go  fur- 
ther, and  the  time  may  come  when  we  will 
have  to  limit  the  cutting  of  our  Quebec  for- 
e.sts  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Quebec  mills, 
and  if  the  situation  demand  it,  we  shall  not 
hesitate,  sir,  to  take  the  necessary  meas\u-es. 
because  we  cannot  forget  that  "Charity  begins 
at   home." 

"But  this  is  not  enough.  I  do  not  thiidv 
it  is  sufficient  for  you  to  reduce  the  volume 
of  your  cutting.  The  time  is  come,  we  are 
tohl,  for  you  to  thiidv  that  you  should  restock 
your  timber  lands." 

I  would  suggest  in  this  connection  that  there  is 
still  jn-obahly  rising  a  million  acres  of  land  that  this 
paper  company  can  buy  in  the  State  of  Maiiu'  at  or 
around  $20.00  per  acre — land  that  will  average  4  cords 
or  more  per  acre  or  $5.00  per  cord  .stumpage,  and 
$5.00  stumpage  with  ground  wood  selling  at  $100.00 
per  ton  is  just  as  low  as  $1.00  stumpage  was  when 
pulp  was  only  bringing  $20.00.  This  wunld  make 
cheaper  wood  for  these  American  mills  than  wood 
shii)]ied   from   Canada. 


improved  during  the  j)resent  year  and  with  the  con- 
tinual movement  back  from  streams  and  the  gradual, 
hut  sure  depletion  of  wood  on  freehold  lands,  the  extra 
wood  on  the  market  next  year  may  not  be  available 
at  a  lower  price  because  of  the  extra  co.st  of  producing 
it,  both  by  reason  of  the  distance  it  is  brought  and  the 
high  cost  of  labor  and  supplies.  It  costs  this  year's 
work. 


WILL  PULP  WOOD  PRICES   COME  DOWN? 

In  a  recent  interview  ilajor  F.  C.  Shorey,  a  dircctoi- 
of  the  Meigs  Pulpwood  Company,  made  the  following 
statement : 

"The  ]iriee  of  pulpwood  is  doomed  to  fall  within  a 
few  months.  ]Most  of  the  pulpwood  companies  in 
Canada  are  increasing  their  production  considerably. 
Last  year  was  one  of  the  leanest  for  pulpwood  pro- 
duction— this  year  is  one  of  the  greatest.  Our  com- 
pany has  practically  doubled  its  former  production. 
The  idea  of  the  pulpwood  industry  making  more  money 
through  holding  back  production  and  thus  boosting 
up  the  price  has  no  place  in  the  minds  of  the  captains 
of  industry. 

"The  United  States  is  the  principle  buyer  of  Cana- 
dian jiulpwood.  Our  company  sells  to  the  State-s  ex- 
clusively. In  my  opinion  there  is  no  chance  of  the  em- 
bargo being  lifted  on  shipments  of  pulpwood  from 
Crown  lands  and  this  will  mean  that  the  mills  in  the 
l^iited  States  will  be  compelled  to  either  locate  in 
Canada  or  go  out  of  business." 

This  price  opinion  is  not  unanimous  with  pulpwood 
dealers.  A  large  concern  in  Quebec  does  not  look  for 
any  drop  in  prices  of  pulpwood  for  the  current  year, 
but  rather  for  a  continually  increasing  rate  because 
of  present  scarcity  of  wood  and  a  serious  car  short- 
age which  shows  no  immediate  signs  of  betterment. 

While  many  companies  are  operating  somewhat 
more  extensively  this  year  than  they  did  in  191fl.  the 
wood  pi-otlueed  will  not  be  available  until  1921.  It  is  thus 
seen    that    the    situation  is    not  likely  to    be  greatly 


TRIMBEY  AND  ALLEN  START  OUT 

A  new  concern  of  consulting  |)ai)er  mill  engineers 
and  manufacturers  of  equipment  is  that  of  Trimbcy  & 
Allen,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are 
Well  known  in  this  industry.  E.  J.  Trimbey  was  for 
many  years  with  the  International  Paper  Company 
and  travelled  extensively  in  nis  frequent  visits  to  all 
the  mills  of  tlie  company.  During  the  past  two  years 
he  has  been  with  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company. 
During  his  experience  in  the  business  since  1908,  Mr. 
Trimbey  has  done  some  thinking  on  his  own  account 
and  using  his  imagination  as  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
mere  mention  of  his  consistency  regulator  and  other 
l)nlp  and  paper  mill  appliances. 

The  concern  has  secured  a  fine  location  for  a  shop 
and  will  be  ready  for  operations  by  July  first.  The 
building  now  erecting  is  small  but  there  is  ample  space 
to  enlarge  and  put  in  a  siding  as  they  have  frontage 
of  more  than  800  feet  adjoining  the  tracks  of  the  D. 
and   II.   railroad. 

At  first  they  will  jiut  out  three  machines,  though 
working  on  the  design  of  several  others.  The  new 
machine  will  be  an  Automatic  Continuous  Mixing 
Sy.stem  for  newsprint  mills  which  will  entirely  elimi- 
nate the  beater  room  and  all  beater  room  attendants 
with  the  exception  of  means  for  handling  the  broke, 
a  new  type  of  pulp  thickener;  and  an  automatic  cook- 
ing control  for  digesters  which  is  designed  to  handle 
both  the  rate  of  steam  input  and  the  rate  of  relief 
along  predetermined  lines,  thus  gi^^ng  the  exact  cook- 
ing conditions  desired  and  conditions  which  can  be 
exactly  reproduced  in  each  succeeding  cook,  eliminat- 
ing the  uncertain  manual  control  and  giving  uniform- 
ity of  product  and  increased  economy  of  operation. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Allen  has  been  in  the  paper  business  for 
the  past  ten  years,  having  worked  in  the  Bureau  of 
Tests  of  the  I.  P.  Co.,  Resident  Engineer  at  their  Otis 
Mill,  with  the  Spanish  River  Co.,  at  the  Soo  and  at 
sturgeon  Falls,  and  for  the  past  .vear  and  a  half  as 
ilechanical  Engineer  in  the  Bureau  of  Economy  of  the 
Great  Northern. 


EXPECT  DEMAND  FOR  BUILDING  PAPERS. 

Bird  \-  Son  have  agents  in  the  we>t.  The  Merrick- 
Anderson  Compan.v  have  been  given  the  agency  in 
Manitoba  and  Sa.skatchewan  for  the  products  of  Bird 
&  Son,  Ltd..  of  Hamilton.  The  Hamilton  firm  manu- 
factures a  number  of  important  paper  products  which 
are  in  great  demand  for  building  purposes  and  the 
anticipation  of  extensive  building  operations  in  West- 
ern Canada  has  resulted  in  the  arrangement  with  the 
Merrick-Anderson  Company,  who  have  purchased  addi- 
tional pr<iperty  in  Winnipeg  which  will  enable  them  to 
carry  the  large  .stock  which  they  will  need  to  supply 
their  extensive  territory. 


It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  spend  little  of  your  time 
upon  the  things  that  vex  and  anger  you,  and  much  of 
your  time  upon  the  thiugs  that  bring  you  i|uietness 
and  confidence  and  good  cheer. — Henry  Van  Dyke. 


Thursday,  June  10,  1920. 
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jihuit    councils 
"  lie  said.     "I 


MR.  BURKE  APPROVES  SPANISH  RIVER 
COUNCILS. 

•'('(Uiriliatiiin"  was  llic  keynote  of  an  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  John  P.  Burke,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  sulphite  and  Paper  Mill 
Workers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  at  a  recent 
lueetiug  of  the  branch  at  the  Soo. 

"We  have  strikes  enough,""  the  speaker  said. 
■"There  are  strikes  on  in  more  than  several  mills 
ihroughout  the  two  countries,  M'ithout  getting  mixed  up 
with  tiiese  companies  like  tlie  Spanish  River  which  are 
more  or  less  friendly  toward  us.  "All  companies  are 
not  alike.  The  Spanish  River  Company  is  one  that  we 
considei-  a  friendly  companj-.""  The  speaker  here 
waved  his  hand  to  denote  the  hall  in  which  the  meet- 
ing was  being  held.  "For  instance,  do  you  often  hear 
of  a  company  giving  a  hall  in  the  mill  for  a  union 
meeting?  It  sounds  curious.  Very,  very  few  com- 
panies would  do  likewise.'" 

The    speaker    also    touched    on    the 
wliieli  the  company  is  inaugurating. 

"I  see  no  harm  in  these  'councils," 
have  come  to  tlie  conclusion  that  wiiile  in  some  com- 
panies where  the  plan  has  been  started,  the  object 
was  to  frustrate  the  formation  or  the  development  of 
the  union,  it  is  obvious  that  such  is  not  the  case  here. 
In  tlie  first  place — and  this  is  important —  iiii  order 
that  a  worker  may  be  elected  as  an  employee  represent- 
ative to  the  council,  it  is  required  by  the  company 
that  be  shall  have  been  a  member  of  the  union  in 
good  standing  for  at  least  one  year.  It  can  plainly 
be  sect!  that  without  a  union  there  can  be  no  plant 
councils,  under  this  condition.  Incidentally,  this  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  two  countries  that 
t  rade  unionism  has  been  made  a  qualification  for  mem- 
liersliip  in  the  plant  council." 

He  pointed  out  the  fact  tinit  the  |)laiit  councils 
would  not  discuss  the  wage  or  the  hour  questions, 
I  nit  would  confine  their  l)usiiiess  to  matters  of  pro- 
duct ion,  education,  safetj-,  welfare,  better  working 
condition  and  so  on.  He  also  pointed  out  that  if 
the  workers  at  any  time  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
plan  they  could  simply  abolish  it  by  a  majority  vote. 

"There  is  no  need  to  be  prejudiced  against  tlie  plau 
from  the  outset.  l)on"t  be  o])i)osed  to  it.  Treat  it 
with  an  (qien  mind.  First  sec  liow  it  works  out.""  he 
con(duded. 


ONTARIO  AND  DONNACONA  MILLS  WILL 
SUPPLY  CANADIANS. 

Though  special  legislation,  proposing  that  Canad- 
ian newsprint  mills  take  care  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Canadian  daily  Press  and  Canadian  Newspapers 
in  general  may  be  passed  this  week,  it  was  learned  at 
Ottawa  early  in  the  week  that  whether  the  legislation 
is  brought  down  or  not  that  it  will  have  very  little 
effect  m\  the  majority  of  the  paper  making  mills  of 
Canada. 

Though  no  official  announcement  has  been  made  at 
Ottawa  it  was  understood  in  well  informed  paper  trade 
circles  that  an  arrangement  had  been  reached  with 
the  Donnacona  Paper  Company  and  the  Ontario  Paper 
Company,  which  were  two  of  the  tliree  mills  chiefly 
concerned  that  they  would  supply  their  Canadian  re- 
quirements. The  position  of  the  Fort  Frances  mill  re- 
mained doubtful. 

Last  week  a  message  was  sent  out  by  Sir  Henry 
Drayton,  Minister  of  Finance,  to  the  mills,  notifying 
them  of  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Ottawa.  It  was 
intimated  that  tlie  shortage  was  very  grave  and  that 
some  twenty  six  Canadian  papers  were  threatened  with 
suspension. 

After  tlie  meeting  it  w'as  understood  that  the  two 
eastern  mills  in  question  had  put  forth  extraordinary 
efforts,  at  considerable  sacrifices  to  tliemselves  whereby 
they  would  be  able  to  continue  supplying  their  Can- 
adian customers. 

On  the  western  situation  little  real  light  was  shed. 
At  the  meeting  with  the  Minister  of  Finance,  it  is 
stateil  that  Senator  Ross,  counsel  for  tlie  Fort  Frances 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  attempted  to  liargain  with 
the  Government,  by  offering  to  continue  tlie  supply 
to  western  publishers  if  the  Government  would  supply 
the  Fort  Frances  Company  with  differentials  which 
the  Company  claim  is  due  to  them  from  other  mills. 
Later  it  was  intimated  certain  mills  received  a  letter 
from  Sir  Henry  Drayton  asking  tiiem  in  the  event 
of  it  I)eing  found  possible  to  compel  Fort  Frances  to 
supply  the  western  press  if  the  eastern  mills  would 
he  ready  to  co-operate  and  keep  the  western  |)nb- 
lications  supplied. 

As  many  of  the  eastern  mills  have  already  supplied 
more  than  their  quota  in  Canada,  it  was  felt  in  certain 
circles  tliat  the  threat  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  to 
l)ass  special  legislation  would  not  lie  taken  very  seri- 
ously. 

The  i)roposed  legislation  will  not  contain  any  pro- 
vision as  to  the  price  of  paper  to  be  supplied  in  Can- 
ada, but  it  was  generally  felt  that  the  price  to  prevail 
would  be  that  of  the  minimum  export  price. 

On  Saturday  a  special  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Daily  newspaiiei's  was  held  at  Ottawa  to  discuss  the 
situation  as  to  supplies  of  paper,  and  it  was  decided 
to  appeal  to  the  Government  for  special  legislation, 
compelling  the  newsprint  manufacturers  to  supply 
their  quota  in  Canada  at  prices  not  higher  than  the 
contract  export  price.  Publishers  from  seven  of  the 
nine  i)rovinces  were  present. — E.  A. 


The  Dominion  Bridge  Company,  Limited,  has  be- 
sides its  great  shops  in  Lachine  a  co.sy  bungalow  where 
a  good  hot  lunch  is  supplied  to  employees  at  a  cost  of 
twenty-five  cents.  The  new  affiliated  company  known 
as  Tin'  Dominion  Engineering  Works.  Limited,  has  its 
plant  soiric  distance  away  from  the  Dominion  Bridge 
anil  here  another  cmjiloyees'  lunch  room  has  been 
ojicni'd   recently. 
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ALASKA  PULP  AND  PAPER  CO.  ORDERS 
MACHINERY. 

The  rnioii  Iron  WorUs,  of  Biiiifior,  Mc,  liavc  sent 
US  the  following,'  interest  iii^r  letter: — 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  tliat  we  have  an  order 
for  two  "wood  inilii  {rrinders  (four  poekets)  for  frrind- 
in^  24  in.  len<,'ths  of  wood  for  tlie  Alaska  Pulp  &  Pa- 
per Co..  together  with  two  wet  niaehine.s.  This  is  the 
first  pulp  mill  to  he  huilt  in  Alaska  and  Mr.  E.  P. 
Kennedy  of  San  Kraneisco  is  the  general  manager  of 
the  eonipanv.  The  water  wheels  are  to  he  furnished 
hv  the  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co.,  San  Fraiieisco  and 
Will  operate  under  a  (120  ft.  head.  If  this  proves 
O.K.,  more  will  he  added. 

We  also  recently  shipped  to  the  Yokkaiehi  I'ap'"'' 
Mannfaeturiiig  Co.',  Japan,  three  four-poeket  grinders 
for  grinding  wood  .'M  in.  long,  together  with  two  100 
in.  eonihination  wet  maehines  and  deckers  (these  wet 
machines  are  douhle  evlinder),  six  four-pocket  grind- 
ers to  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mdls,  Ltd., 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  Ontario,  to  replace  six  three-pocket 
maehines,  and  eight  for  their  mill  at  Espanola.  On- 
tario; also  eight  three  pocket  maclunes  tor  the 
Escanaha  Paper  Company,  Eseanaba,  Michigan. 
and  have  .iust  received  their  order  for  twelve 
more  for  their  new  mill  at  Eseanaba.  We  have  also 
received  an  order  for  one  three-pocket  grinder  and 
four  72  in.  wet  machines  from  the  International  Pai"''' 
Co.,  Solon,  Maine,  one  for  six  sixteen-plate  screens 
from  the  S.  D.  Warren  Co.,  Cumberland  Mills,  Mann', 
one  for  four  sixteen-plate  screen.s  for  shipment  to  the 
Cushnoc  Paper  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine,  and  cnc  ten- 
plate  screen  for  the  Penobscot  Chemical  Fibre  Co., 
Creat  Works,  Maine. 


THE  BOUNTY  OF  EDUCATION 

\'ocational  training  in  the  schools  is  criticized  liy  a 
well-known  professor,  because  "it  does  not  jji'i'ijarc 
the  student  to  develo))  his  full  capacity."  Possibly 
not.  but  is  the  average  st\ident  now  able  to  develo))  his 
full  capacity? 

There  will  always  be  a  certain  fortunate  element 
sufficiently  pi-asperous  to  "develop  their  full  capa- 
city." No  advocate  of  vocational  .school  training  who 
understands  culture  would  put  any  cbstaele  in  then' 
happy  course  to  full  development.  But  ordinary  com- 
mon-sense compels  us  all  to  admit  that  the  ma.iority 
of  students  must  limit  tluir  ambition  for  cultural 
growth  ill  accordance  with  the  hard  facts  of  their  con- 
dition in  life.  In  their  case,  better  a  good  mechani- 
cal training  than  a  limping  and  profitless  juirsuit 
of  classical  rainbows  —  profitless  not  only  in  bard 
cash,  but  in  any  other  result. 

The  student  who  has  to  drop  off  the  ednen' ioiial 
railway  train  half-way  between  stations  hecaus-  thei-e 
is  a  beautiful  view  at  the  end  of  the  line,  has  a  griev- 
ance against  the  authorities  who  will  not  let  him  stop 
at  .some  i)laee,  however  prosaic,  where  he  can  ''et  bed 
and  hoard.  He  can  understand  the  advantaee  \)o<- 
sessed  by  those  who  travel  on.  Tie  can  envy  them. 
But  why  penalize  him?  Is  the  form  of  culture  achiev- 
ed by  such  .senseless  methods  the  only  kind  available? 
Is  it  not  possible  to  distribute  the  bounty  of  educa- 
tion so  that  each  student  may  receive  what  he  re(|uiies. 
so  that  the  ma.jarity  may  not  have  to  go  hungry  in 
order  to  give  the  minority  a  banquet? 

The  world  is  suffering  today  from  a  surphis  of 
bad  poets  and  a  shortage  of  capable  farnurs.— Mont- 
real "Star."" 


ADVISES    INVESTMENT    IN    CANADA 

.According  to  a  cable  to  the  Toronto  (ilobe  under 
date  of  May  24,  Kalpli  I'aiiie,  .son  of  the  novelist 
aud  former  British  Paper  ('(Uiiroll  r.  arrived  that  day 
after  a  three  months  visit  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  investigate  the  wood  pulp  situation.  So  far 
as  England  is  concerned  Hall  Caine  dispels  any  hope 
of  relieving  the  white  paper  shortage. 

"I  don't  see  the  slightest  chance  of  getting  any 
pulp  wood  from  Canada,  at  least  for  three  years," 
Hall  Caine  told  the  Cross  Atlantic  News  Service. 
"Wrile  I  am  a  tremendous  optimist  about  Canada  as  a 
wood-pulp-producing  country,  yet  a  difficult  situa- 
tion is  developing  between  her  and  the  United  States 
regarding  the  disposition  of  the  product.  The  Pro- 
vinces of  Quebec,  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick  refuse 
to  allow  the  export  of  pulpwood  to  the  I'nited  States  or 
anywhere  else,  holding  that  if  anyone  wants  it  he 
must  erect  factories  in  the  Provinces  named  and  make 
jiulp  on  the  spot. 

Refusal  to  Export 

"As  a  result  the  United  States  may  adopt  retalia- 
tory methods.  I  found  the  officials  of  the  three  Pro- 
vincial CJovernmeiits  named  adamant  in  their  refusal 
to  allow  pulpwootl  to  be  exported,  while  the  Ottawa 
('overnment  stems  unable  to  interfere.  Unless  some 
solution  is  found  there  are  likely  to  be  international 
developments,  but  I  believe  a  bridge  over  the  tliffi- 
culty  can  and  will  be  found. 

"What  is  wanted  is  that  Briti.sh  capital  should  de- 
velop the  pulp  industry  in  Canada,  otherwise  the  big 
interests  in  the  United  States,  which  require  paper  the 
worst  possible  way,  are  certain  to  .jump  in  and  do  so. 
One  thing  is  certain.  Talk  of  retaliatory  measures 
won  "t  lielp  matters. 

Deprscate  Big  Stick  Policy 

"I  strongly  advised  my  friends  in  the  United  States 
that  the  last  thing  to  do  is  to  introduce  'the  big  stick' 
policy  again.st  Canada.  If  the  Canadian  Provincial 
Governments  wont'e  give  way  on  th?  ex])ort  question 
it  seems  to  mee  the  only  way  is  for  an  all-round  in- 
crease of  Canadian  production,  with  a  specified  per- 
e.'iitage  of  the  pulp  allotted  to  the  two  countries. 


HEARD  AT  THE  HEARING 

Mr.  Huddleston — I  s<iy,  what  is  the  source  of  your 
juilpwood? 

Mr.  Haskell — From  our  own  forests  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  New  York,  and  ;\Iaine :  from  some  free- 
hold property  we  own  in  the  Provinces,  and  the  rest 
we  buy  from  freehold  properties,  or  from  wood  specu- 
lators. 

Mr.  Huddleston — Your  answer  is  that  gives  me  a 
little  new  light.  The  embargo  which  you  speak  of  ap- 
plies merely  to  the  Canadian  Crown  lands? 

Mr.  Haskell— As  stated. 

Mr.  Huddleston— And  does  not  apply  to  any  free- 
holds? 

Mr.  Haskell— As  expected  in  my  statement. 

.Mr.Huddleston— That  is  a  distinction  which  had  not 
impressed  itself  on  my  mind. 

Mr.  Haskell— It  is  clearly  set  forth. 

Mr.  Huddleston— So  that  the  exjiortation  of  pulp- 
wood  from  Canada  is  not  interfered  with  from  free 
"holds? 

^Ir.    Haskell— Not    from   freehold   properties. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top  witliout  pushii;ig 
anybody  off. 


Thursday,  .Time  10,  1920. 
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Analysis  of  Our  April  Trade 

(From   The  Journal   of   Commerce). 

Ottawa,  May. — April  is  the  trade  month  in  which  big 
fip:ure.s  are  not  expected ;  but  the  total  trade  for  the 
month  of  April  this  year  was,  in  point  of  value,  the 
largest  of  any  April  in  the  trade  of  this  country.  The 
grand  total  was  $154.161, 184,  as  compared  with  $121,- 
527,962  in  April,  1919,  an  increase  of  26  per  cent.  The 
imports  amounted  to  $98,290,635,  as  against  $54,255,- 
229  in  April  1919,  an  increase  of  81  per  cent.  The  total 
imports  were  $55,870,499,  of  which  $53,356,386  were 
in  the  form  of  Canadian  products.  These  figures  are 
much  below  those  of  March,  a  usuall.v  big  month ;  but 
no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  this. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  exports  are  the  large 
figures  for  shipments  of  huuber,  newsprint,  and  wood 
jiulp,  which  were  over  80  per  cent  in  excess  of  those 
for  April,  1919,  the  figures  Iwing  $14,513,680  and 
$7,830,550  respeetivel.v.  Higher  values  are  a  partial 
explanation  of  this;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  ship- 
ments have  been  heavier.  Incidentall.v  this  was  the 
only  classification!  among  the  exports  to  s;how  an 
increase  over  $1,000,000,  as  compared  with  April,  1919. 
Outward  shipments  of  agriculture  products  fell  off 
heavilv,  food  stuffs  having  declined  to  the  extent  of 
$8,494",000,  and  animal  products  $6,140,000. 

Scanning  the  imports  the  chief  increase  has  been  in 
textiles,  fibres  and  their  products,  which  amount  to 
$26,807,380,  or  about  27  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
greater  percentage  of  these  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  How  rapidly  this  trade  is  being  recaptured 
by  the  Mother  Country  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  in 
April,  1919,  the  imports  of  vegetable  products,  which 
includes  sugar,  were  over  100  })er  cent  larger  than  in 
April  last.  $64,874,957,  as  compared  with  $35,597,964 
a  year  ago.  The  value  of  dutiable  goods  bought  in  was 
greater;  the  duty  collected  being  $17,316,317.  compared 
with  11,132,756." 

As  imports  have  greatl.v  exceeded  exports  during 
the  last  two  months,  the  following  table  showing  the 
trade  balances  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  last 
two  calendar  years  is  of  interest;  x  indicates  a  favor- 
aide, — anv  unfavorable,  balance  of  trade. 


1920 

April  —     $42,420,136  April 

March        —       44,278,364  March 

Feb.  X  2,860,482  Feb. 

Jan.  X        17,939,222  Jan. 


$65,889,776 


1919 
X     $13,017,204 
X       26,257,907 
X       21,976,183 
X       51,572,359 

X     $112,824,653 


The  total  value  of  Canada's  exports  of  newsprint, 
wood  pidp  and  pulpwood^  during  the  year  ending 
March  was  $103,042,077.  as  compared  with  $90,811,392 
in  1918-19.  of  this  amount  eighty-four  per  cent,  or 
$86,580,734  worth  went  to.  the  United  States.  The 
value  of  all  newsprint  exported  was  $52,203,792,  asa 
compared  with  $4,718,021  during  thei  pr»ceeding 
year.  The  exports  of  pulp  were  $41,383,482,  as  com- 
pared with  $34,706,771  in  1918-19.  Large  as  are  these 
figiires  there  is  every  indication  that  they  will  be  very 
largely  exceeded  in  the  present  year. 

In  these  returns  is  to  be  found  a  partial  explanation 
of  the  scarcity  of  newsprint  in  the  United  Statesj  during 


the  last  six  or  eight  months  they  show  that  during 
the  year  the  exports  of  pulp  wood  fell  off  to  the  extent 
of  forty-five  per  cent,  as  compared  with  those  for  the 
preceding  year,  the  figures  being;  export  1919-20, 
838,832  cords;  1918-19,  1,597,042  cords.  As  the  United 
States  is  the  only  purchaser  of  Canadian  pulp-wood 
shipments  to  the  Republic  declined  to  this  extent.  The 
value  of  pulpwood  exports  last  j-ear  was  $8,454,803;  in 
1918-19  it  was    $15,386,600. 

On  the  other  hand  the  United  States  received  from 
Canada  last  year  12,553,349  cwts.  of  newsprint,  com- 
pared with  11,880,069  cwts.  in  1918-19,  As  for  wood 
pulp  there  was  very  little  difference  in  the  shipments 
during  these  two  years,  thev  having  been  10,867,964 
cwts  in  1918-19  and  10,876,001  in  1919-20.  In  point  of 
value,  however,  there  was  a  very  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence. The  12,553,349  cwts  of  newsprint  shipped  last 
vear  were  valued  at  $48,809,178  as  compared  with  the 
11,880,069  cwts.  in  1918-19  valued  at  $36,031,358.  The 
10,867,964  cwts.  of  wood  pulp  exported  in  1919  were 
valued  at  $30,624,820;  while  the  10,876,001  cwts.  ex- 
ported in  1918-19  were  valued  at  $31,376,753.  In  other 
word.-s  the  1,597,042  cords  of  pulpwood  in  1918-19  cost 
$15,386,600;  while  the  838,732  cords  in  1919-20  cost 
$8,454,803.  Thus  Canada's  bill  to  the  United  States 
for  newsprint,  wood  pulp  and  pulpwood  last  year  was 
$86,580,734,  whereas  in  the  vear  previous  it  was  $75,- 
862,914. 

That  shipments  of  woodpulp  to  the  United  States 
remained  practically  stationery  last  year  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  growing  demand  from  other  countries, 
which  took  over  four  times  as  much  as  they  did  in 
1918-19.  Last  year  the  exports  to  countries  outside 
of  the  United  States,  were  4,513,481  cwts.,  as  compared 
with  973,682  cwts.  in  1918-19.  On  the  other  hand  these 
countries  only  took  about  350,000  cwts.  more  of  news- 
print than  they  did  in  the  preceding  year.  This  un- 
doulitedly  contributed  to  the  increase  of  prices;  for  at 
the  present  time,  Canada  has  overseas  a  market  for 
newsprint  and  wood  piUp  such  as  was  hardly  expected 
five  .vears  ago.  It  is  moreover  to  be  remembered  that 
high  as  prices  are,  these  overseas  customers  seem  to  be 
quite  reconciled  to  pa.v  them.  As  an  indication  of  the 
growth  of  this  trade  it  may  be  said  that  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  took  $614,432  of  wood  pulp  in  1918-19, 
took  $5,031,000  worth  last  vear;  Japan,  $2,775,000  in 
1918-19  and  $3,701,503  in  1919-20;  France  and  Ciiiua, 
nothing  in  1918-19,  $1,033,000  and  $135,000  respective- 
ly last  .vear. 

During  the  last  41  years  the  trade  of  the  Dominion 
has  increased  from  $35.60  to  $261  per  capita.  Tlie  fig- 
ures for  decennial  intervals  by  fiscal  years  are: 

1879 149,469,188 

1889 196,309,107 

1899 304,227,339 

1909 54S,  139,339 

1919 2,185,194,620 

1920 2,351,174,885 


Many  a  man  grows  grey  waiting  for  a  chance  which 
some  other  fellow  has  gone  out  at.id  found  waiting 
for  liini. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-1.  The  chemical  constitution  of  wood.  Carl  (i. 
Sclnvallie  and  E.  liockcr.  Zcitsclirift  fur  angewandti! 
("heiuie.  32,  229-31,  (1919).  .1.  Soc.  Chem.  Iiid.,  38, 
624A,  (1919).  Paper,  25,  406-7,  (1919).  Results  of 
the  analyses  of  various  si)eeies  .if  Oermam  woods,  to- 
gether with  the  methods  used  in  making  the  analyses. 
— A.P.-C. 

A-4.  The  differentiation  of  sulphite  pulps.  Klor- 
enee  B.  Seihert  and  .lessie  E.  Minor,  llamerslcy  .Mf{j. 
Co.,  Garfield,  X.  .1.  Paper  25,  1005-8,  (1920).  The 
difference  in  reactivity  to  dyes  of  the  uni)leached 
fil)res  of  insufficiently  cooked  pulps  and  of  the  hleach- 
ed  fibres  of  pure  wood  celluloses  may  be  utilized  in 
followitig  the  process  of  bleaching.  The  sharpest  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  different  fibres  is  obtained 
by  fir.st  staining  with  a  basic  dye  and  then  with  a 
direct  dye  of  a  contrasting  color;  e.g.,  malachite  green 
and  Congo  red.  The  stained  samples  may  be  studied  in 
four  different  ways:  (1)  sealed  in  tubes  for  comparison 
of  color  .shades,  (2)  photographed  for  comparison  of 
fibre  qualities,  (3)  the  no.  of  fibres  of  each  coh)r  may 
be  counted,  (4)  the  length  of  fibres  of  each  color  be 
accurately  measured  with  a  filar  micrometer.  Tlie 
details  of  manipulation  are  given.  Photographs  of 
various  grades  of  pulp  are  given,  showing  agreement 
between   this   method   and    mill   practice. — A.P.-C. 

A-4,  5.  How  decay  affects  woodpulp.  Paper.  25, 
1021,  (1920).  Comparative  paiierinaking  trials  made 
with  infected  and  with  clean  pulps  at  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  brought  out  the  followii.ig  points : 
— The  infected  pulp  produced  a  very  dirty  sheet,  re- 
(juired  more  siziiig,  stuck  to  the  couch  and  press  rolls, 
gave  trouble  from  excessive  foaming,  gave  too  free  a 
stuff,  and  reduced  the  strength  and  yield  of  finished 
pajicr.- — A.P.-C. 

A-11.  Testing  the  color  of  China  Clay.  China  Clay 
Trade  Review:  Pidp  and  Pai.er,  17,  936.  (1919).  Pape- 
terie,  42,  25,  (Jan.  10,  1920).  The  methods  usually 
used  in  the  trade  are  briefly  described.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  test  be  carried  out  in  a  room  with 
white  walls.  The  three  main  jioints  in  carrying  out 
the  test  are:  (1)  the  water  .should  be  pure,  (2)  the  dish 
in  which  the  comiiarison  is  made  should  have  low  sides 
so  that  no  shadow  will  be  cast.  (3)  the  properties  of 
the  standard  clays  with  which  the  samples  are  com 
pared   should   be   well   known. — A.P.-C. 

A-14.  Work  of  the  Paper  Section,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Paper.  25,  172-6.  (1919).  Text  <if  the  an 
nual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919, 
by  Fred.  A.  Curtis,  detailing  the  activities  of  the  Pai>er 
Section  in  cotmection  with  routine  testing,  pajier  test- 
ing methods,  papermaking  fibres,  paper  machine  felts, 
utilization  of  waste  cotton  linters,  paper  bags  for 
lime  and  cement,  use  of  lime  and  limestone  in  the 
paper  industry,  unbleached  pulp  for  papers,  filtering 
paper  for  gas  masks,  military  use  of  wall  and  i)laster 
l)oard,  miseellane.ms  information  furnished  to  jiublic 
and  private  interests. — A.P.-C. 


A-14.  Estimation  of  starch  in  paper.  11.  Analy.si8 
for  dextrines  in  tlie  presence  of  beater  stai'cli.  Oliver 
Kanim  and  Frank  II.  Tendick.  Paper,  25,  460-1,  (1919). 
The  soluiile  modified  starches  (dextrine  and  so-called 
gums)  u.sed  for  tul)-sizing  are  first  extracted  with 
water  at  60°C,  hydrolysed,  and  determined  by  Feh- 
ling"s  solution.  The  remaining  sfar.^h  is  then  isolated 
by  dilute  acetic  acid. — A.P.-C. 

A-14.  Estimating  percentages  of  fibres  in  paper. 
Roger  C.  Griffin.  J.  Iml.  and  Fng.  chem.,  11,  96S-70. 
(1919).  Paper,  25,  463-4,  (1919).  The  ••estimation) 
method"  has  been  thoroughly  tested  out  and  has  given 
satisfactory  results  for  over  15  years  in  the  Laboratory 
of  A.  D.  Little  Inc.  When  properly  carried  out  it  may 
be  expected  to  give  results  accurate  to  within  5 
per  cent,  or  better  on  rag-sulphite  mixtures,  and  with- 
in about  10  per  cent,  or  better  on  groundwood-sul- 
phite  and  soda-sulphite  mixtures. — A.P.-C. 

A-15.  New  solvent  agent  for  cellulose.  l'.  8.  A. 
patent  No.  1,315,393,  Zeno  Ostenberg,  San  Jose,  Gal. 
Paper,  25,  176,  (1919).  The  solvent  is  a  mixture  of 
HCl,  ILSO,,  and  phosphoric  acid.— A.P.-C. 

A-0.  Colloid  chemistry  and  its  applications.  Paper, 
25,  407-8,  (19191.  A  few  selec1e<l  memoranda  on  the 
api)lications  of  coUoiil  (dieniistry  as  regards  clay,  d.ves, 
soap,  milk,  tanning,  rubber,  and  jihysiologieal  atid 
pathological  iihenomena.  taken  from  Jerome  Alexan- 
tler's  book  on  Colloid  Chemistry.— A.P.-C. 

B-6.  Cooking  cotton  hull  fibres  for  pulp.  The  suit- 
ability of  cotton  hull  fibre  for  i)ulp  and  paper  manu- 
facture. Otto  Kress,  r.  S.  Forest  Products  Lab.. 
Madi.son,  Wis.  Paper,  25,  964-8,  1009-11,  (1920).  Pulp 
and  Pai)er,  18,  71-3,  99-100,  137-40  (1920).  A  de- 
tailed accoiB.it  of  several  experimental  cooks  on  a  com- 
mercial scale,  of  the  sulisequent  treatment  of  tlie 
stock,  and  of  runs  nutde  in  various  paper  mills  sub- 
stituting the  cotton  hull  fibre  stock  for  soft  rag  stock, 
and  also  the  results  of  tests  on  the  i)aper.  On  the  whole 
the  results  were  fairly  satisfactory.  I)ut  could  doubt- 
less be  improved  by  modifying  the  treatment  to  suit 
the  peculiarities  of  the  stock.  The  effect  of  the  sug- 
gested modifications  could  not  be  tested  owing  to  lack 
of  material.— A.P.-C. 

B-9.  National  forest  as  a  source  of  pulpwood.  Paper, 
25,  1038-40.  (19^_'0).  An  analysis  of  the  forest  re- 
sources of  the  r.  S.  from  a  papermaking  point  of 
view,  showing  that  an  energetic  and  rational  forestry 
policy  must  be  adopted  to  i)reve»iit  either  the  scrapping 
of  many  eastern  mills  or  an  ever-increasing  dependence 
on  Canadian  sujiplies. — A.P.-C. 

E-0,  F-0,  P-1,  Sulphate  and  Sulphite  Hazards.  Er- 
liiig  Hiis.  Paper,  25,  403-6,  (19Uh.  Pulp  and  Paper, 
17,  928-30,  (1919).  Deserii)tions  of  the  hazards  in  the 
yard,  wood  room,  chip  bin,  digester  house,  wet  ma- 
chines room.  ai.id  liquor  making  plants,  together  with 
suggestions  for  reducing  them  to  a  mininuim. — A.P.-C. 

F-4.  Estimating  the  strength  of  sulphate  liquor. 
Puli)aiul  Pajier.  18,  265.  iPfJOi;  Paper  25,  101.5,  (1920i. 
The  action  of  XaOlJ   is  twice  as  drastic  as  that  of  Xa  ,S 
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between  ratios  of  1  NaOH:  1  Xa.S  and  4  NaOH ;  1 
Na.S.  The  active  strength  of  the  cooking  solution  in 
terms  of  NaOH  is  MxV^N,  where  M  is  the  concen- 
tration of  NaOH  and  X  that  of  Na,,S.  It  may  be 
determined  by  adding  10  cc  of  Vuiuov  to  about  50  cc 
of  water  in  a  porcelain  dish,  adding  10  cc  of  saturated 
BaCb,  solution  and  titrating  with  »  HCI,  using  phen- 
olphthalein  as  indicator.  The  no.  of  cc  is  directly  pro- 
portiitual  to  the  stret:igth.— A.P.-C. 

F-0,  R-13.  Report  of  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  Committee  on  Soda 
Pulp.  Principles  and  jiractice  involved  in  washing 
unl)leached  soda  jnUp.  Martin  L.  Griffin,  Chairman. 
Paper,  25,  132-8,  (1919).  Text  of  the  report  together 
with  the  discussion  bv  Geo.  K.  Spence  and  W.  H. 
Howell,  Jr.--A.P.-f. 

K-12;  R-7.  The  machine  tender.  .John  W.  Brass- 
ington,  Paper,  25,  1012-3,  (1920).  Some  of  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  macliine  tenders,  with  hints  on 
promotion.  He  should  be  neither  conceited,  suspicious, 
nor  a  flatterer.  He  should  know  his  machine  thor- 
oughly, be  ambitious,  and  give  liis  fellow-workers  (in- 
feriors and  sujieriors)   a  scpiare  deal. — A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Process  for  making  cellucotton.  U.  S.  A.  Pat- 
ent No.  1,31.5,914.  Fred  H.  Fuller,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Paper,  25,  462,  (1919).  Description  of  method  and 
macliine  that  will  handle  effectively  a  thick  but  por- 
ous  sheet. — A.P.-C. 

M-5;  N-9.  A  simple  electric  water  heater  for  the 
utilization  of  surplus  hydro-electric  power.  H.  A. 
Winne,  General  Electric  Co.  General  Electric  Rev., 
Dec.  1919 ;  Paper,  25,  1016-20,  (1920).  Pulp  and  Paper, 
18,  229  (1920).  In  many  mills  operating  their  own 
hydro-electric  generating  stations,  the  generating  cap- 
acity exceeds  the  actual  power  requirements  during 
the  major  portion  of  every  day.  A  detailed  descriptiot.i 
is  given  of  an  electric  water  heater  specially  designed 
for  the  utilization  of  this  excess  jiower,  enabling  the 
generators  to  be  operated  at  100  per  cent,  of  their 
capacity.  Formulas  are  given  for  ol)taining  the  anit. 
of  saving  thus  affected  and  the  cost  per  kw.-hr.  at 
which  the  expense  of  operating  the  heater  will  just 
eipial   the  saving  iin   cost   of  coal. — A.P.-C. 

M-6.  The  life  of  electric  motors.  Hints  on  the  care 
of  electrical  apparatus  in  pulp  and  paper  mils.  W. 
\V.  Cronkhite,  General  Electric  Co.  Paper,  25,  46-7, 
(1919).  Pulp  and  Paper,  17,  793-4  (1919).  U.seful 
hints  as  to  the  ordinarj-  precautions  to  be  taken  in 
coiuiection  with  the  various  types  of  electric  motors 
and  the  causes  of  the  usual  troubles  encountered  with 
them.— A.P.-C. 

M-10,  0.  A  self-propelling  nozzle.  Paper,  25,  1044, 
(1920 1.  This  ii(i/,/,b'  works  on  the  principle  of  a  sky 
rocket.  It  is  forced  forward  by  the  press  of  water 
coming  out  backward,  and  the  nozzle  will  drag  the 
hose  to  any  point  in  a  sewer  or  pipe  where  the  ol)- 
struction  may  be.  It  is  also  useful  for  extinguishing 
fires   in   coal   piles. — A.P.-C. 

M-0;  R-13  Mechanical  standards  for  paper  mills. 
Pulp  and  Paper,  18,  187,  (1920).  Paper,  25,  lOfvVe, 
(1920).  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Mechanical  Standards  of  the  Technical  Sectioni  of  the 
Can.  P.  and  P.  A.ss.  (John  Stadler,  chairman)  on  acid 
resisting  bronze,  bearing  metals,  set  screws,  screw 
threads,  pnljiwood  conveying,  and  bearings. — A.P.-C. 


N-4.    Pulverized  fuel,  its  use  and  possibilities.     Wm. 

J.  Dick,  M.Sc.,  Commission  of  Codiservation,  Canada, 
1919.  57  j))).  Pulverized  fuel  was  first  applied  in- 
dustrially about  1895  for  burning  cement  in  iiorizon- 
tal  rotary  kilns.  The  disadvantages  are  the  cost  of 
drying  and  crushing,  and  the  liabilit.v  of  pulverized 
fuel  to  ignite  spontaneously,  but  the  latter  can  he 
obviated  by  certaiiii  precautions.  The  advantages  are, 
absolute  control  of  temperature,  no  clinkers  to  remove, 
al)sence  of  smoke,  and  the  utilization  of  practi<'ally 
all  the  heat  units  in  the  coal.  The  next  general  aj)- 
plication  was  in  metallurgy  where  it  has  ac(piired  a 
great  development  owing  to  the  highly  satisfact(n-y  re- 
sults obtained,  which  are  due  to  the  following  causes: 
— the  action  is  cotiitinuous,  the  heat  generated  is  uni- 
form and  steady,  combustion  is  complete  at  all  times, 
combustion  is  rapid  and  concentrated  and  therefore 
productive  of  high  temperature,  combustion  takes  place 
where  the  heat  is  most  wanted.  The  most  satisfactory 
i-esnlts  are  oijtained  under  the  following  conditions: — 
at  least  95y,  should  be  finer  than  100  mesh  atad  75- 
80  per  cent,  finer  than  200  mesh,  volatile  matter  35- 
40  per  cent.,  fixed  C  50-60  per  cent.,  ash  less  than 
10  per  cent.,  S  as  low  as  possible.  But  there  are  cases 
on  record  of  good  results  being  obtained  witii  22  per 
cent,  ash  in  the  coal.  Pulverized  fuel  is  now  being 
used  for  i)ower  purposes,  both  in  locomotive  aiad 
stationary  boilers,  where  it  has  also  proved  successful. 
The  cost  of  pulverising  is  more  than  offset  by  the  re- 
duced cost  of  labor  in  the  boiler  room.  Very  low  grade 
fuel  (as  high  as  33  per  cent.)  can  be  used.  The  Bet- 
tington  boiler  was  evolved  to  meet  the  special  con- 
ditions arising  from  the  use  of  this  type  of  fuel.  In 
locomotive  practice  there  is  an  economy  of  about  18 
per  cent,  fuel  over  hand  firing.  The  economy  in  station- 
ary boilers  would  not  be  as  great  owing  to  the  use  of 
mechanical  stokers.  Using  a  good  grade  of  coal,  pul- 
verised coal  is  about  2  or  3  per  cent,  more  efficient 
than  the  same  coal  unpulverized.  When  banking  with 
pulverized  coal,  I)y  stopping  the  fuel  supply  and  clos- 
ing all  dampers  and  auxiliary  air  inlets,  a  boiler  can 
be   held  under   jiressure   at    least    10   liours. — A.P.-C. 

P-1.     How  to  make  safety  meetings  interesting.     S. 

F.  Hhattuck.  Paper,  25,  186-8  (1919).  Pulp,  and 
Paper,  17,  932-3,  (1919).  Urges  the  use  of  the  follow- 
ing sevetn  factors: — 1°  Develop  a  personal  and  group 
pride  and  initiative.  2°  provide  foremen  and  groups 
with  comparative  records  of  accomplishment.  3°  Util- 
ize the  sporting  element.  4°  Bring  into  the  meeting 
as  much  tangible  illustrative  material  as  pos.sible.  5° 
Make  the  committee  development  centers  for  new  ideas. 
6°  Conduct  meetings  in  a  business-like  manner  and 
localize  resjionsiitility.  7°  Occasionally  inject  the  in- 
spirational element  to  maintain  the  tone  of  the  organ- 
ization.— A.P.-C. 

P-1.  How  to  use  danger  signs  in  a  paper  mill.  G. 
W.  Dickson.  Paper,  25,  401-3,  (1919).  Pulp  and  Paper, 
17,  927-8,  (1919).  Colors  and  designs  of  danger  signs 
shoidd  be  standarilised  to  express  certain  ideas.  The 
wording  should  be  choseti  so  as  to  impress  the  reader 
as  forcibly  as  possible.  In  certain  eases,  where  there  is 
a  temporary  dangei',  it  is  well  to  supplant  the  dangei' 
sign  by  othei'  precautions  so  as  to  make  the  occurrence 
of  an  accident   practically  impossible. — A.P.-C. 
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A  raiiiiiie  ill  tiinlicr  ami  its  pi-ddiirls,  incliiiliii!.^  prinl 
paper,  unless  iniiiu'diate  and  far  reaeliiiin-  steps  are 
taken  for  forest  conservation,  was  predicted  liy  ('. 
Pi-ice-(ii'eeii  of  Toronto,  industrial  conunissioner  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railway,  in  an  address  delivered 
last  Friday  in  Hoston  to  the  National  Editorial  Associ- 
ation. The  I'nited  States,  said  Mr.  Priee-Clreen,  is 
usinfj  onedialf  of  the  world's  supply  of  white  paper, 
the  total  annual  consuni|)ti(Ui  of  pulpwood  ainountiufi- 
to  5,r)00.()()0  cords.  He  i)ointed  out  that  the  news- 
papers of  New  York  City  alone  eonsunic  tlie  c(|iiiva- 
Iciit  of  over  !l,000  spruce  trees  daily.  The  Tiiited 
States,  lie  said,  consumes  thirty  billion  feet  a  year, 
hoard  measure,  for  lumber  and  requires  for  all  pur- 
poses, iucludiiifi  luiiiiier,  ties,  firewood  and  other  uses, 
fully  one  huiidi-ed  billion  feet  a  year.  "Eig;hty  i)er  cent 
of  the  standing  merchantable  timber,"  .said  Mr.  Price- 
(ireeu  iu  conclusion,  "is  privately  owned,  and  97  per 
c.eut  of  the  annual  cut  comes  from  these  forests.  The 
total  of  this  standing  timber  represents  something  in 
excess  of  twenty-five  hundred  billion  feet,  antl  at  the 
,  l)resent  rate  of  cutting  tliis  supply  would  be  exhausted 
within    fifty   years. 

Work  on  the  construction  of  a  plant  for  the  recently 
organized  Pride  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is  rejiorted 
under  way  at  Tomahawk,  Wis.  The  plans  call  for  the 
erection  of  a  paper  mill,  sulphite  mill  and  a  power- 
house, and  will  require  an  outlay  of  more  than  .ii2,000,- 
000  by  the  time  the  plant  is  ready  for  manufacturing 
operations.  Practically,  the  entire  output  of  the  firm 
will  be  taken  by  Montgomery,  Ward  and  Co.,  the 
Chicago  wholesale  house.  Lightweight  catalogue  paper, 
which  is  much  in  demand,  will  be  the  jirincipal  pro- 
duct  of  the   new   concern. 

In  a  full  i)agc  advertisement  carried  by  the  New 
York  Times  last  Saturday,  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Company  directs  attention  to  the  work  of  its 
scientific  research  laboratory.  Interested  i)ersons  are 
invited  to  write  for  a  comiilimentary  cojiy  of  a  new 
book  by  "one  of  the  foremost  practical  scientists  in 
the  United  States,'"  which  is  said  to  describe  in  detail 
the  remarkable  accomplishments  of  the  laboratory  and 
to  contain  information  of  the  greatest  value  to  every- 
one who  uses  or  deals  in  paper.  By  this  advertisement, 
which  is  part  of  a  i)ul)licity  campaign  i)lanned  to  win 
even  greater  recognition  for  its  products,  the  writing 
liaper  comi>any  seeks  to  get.  before  priiders  facts  re- 
garding the  value  of  obtaining  scientifically  tested 
paper  for  their  variotis  needs.  "Only  the  manufacturer 
can  know  his  product  in  detail — the  materials  that  go 
to  make  it,  the  process  involved,  the  tests  it  will  stand,"' 
the  "ad"  states.  "The  manufacturer  to-day  must 
therefore  supply  the  facts  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
printer  can  .ludge  for  himself.  And  the  printer  "s  cus- 
tomer nnist  depend  on  the  printer  for  the  specification 
of  the  paper.  Appearance  is  of  course  a  ro\igh  meas- 
ure; but  appearance  isn't  enough."" 

The  Aldrich  Paper  Company "s  mill  in  Natural  Dam. 
near  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  last 
Friday,  entailing  a  loss  estimated  at  al)ove  $500,000. 
The  plant  had  a  daily  output  of  fifty  tons  of  paper, 
mostly   newsprint. 


Conservation  of  forests  and  increased  production  are 
the  great  iieeds  oi  the  pai)er  industry,  said  Peter  J. 
iMassey,  secretary  of  the  American  Pulp  and  I'ai)er 
Mill  Superintendents'  Association,  iu  an  address  at  the 
convention  of  the  association  which  opened  in  Buffalo 
last  Friday.  Mr.  Massey  said  that  the  greatest  hin- 
drance to  increased  production  is  the  shortage  of  ma- 
chinery. "The  increase  in  the  consumi)ti(ui  of  paper 
is  ai)proximately  17  per  Oeut  a  year,'"  he  said,  "and 
manufacturers  of  machinery  will  not  take  any  orders 
for  delivei'y  under  three  and  a  half  years.""  William 
l<"ogai-ty  of  (ii-een  Bay,  Wis.,  representing  one  of  the 
largest  newsprint  manufacturers  iu  the  United  Stales, 
jiredicted  that  the  print  paper  sujiply  would  catch  up 
with  the  demand  in  about  three  years. 

The  General  Chemical  Company  anuoun<'es  that  the 
regnlai-  quarterly  dividend  of  liA  per  cent  will  be 
paid  to  holders  of  its  preferred  stock  June  20,  1920. 

The  high  cost  of  timber  and  news  print  i)ai)er  is  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  decimatioi;  of  the  forests  of 
the  Eastern  United  States,  E.  T.  Meredith,  Secretary 
of  Agricidture,  informed  the  Senate  last  week  in  trans- 
mitting a  rejjort  by  the  Forest  Service.  The  rejiort 
estimated  that  2,215  billion  feet  of  timber  is  left  ui 
the  United  States,  and  that  there  had  been  no  marked 
change  in  the  (nmcentration  of  timber  ownership  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years.  Secretary  Meredith  indorsed 
the  position  taken  by  the  Forest  Service  that  the  funda- 
mental need  is  a  national  policy  of  reforestation  with 
enlargement  of  the  national  forests  on  a  wide  scale 
and  legislation  which  will  enable  the  Forest  Service 
to  co-operate  more  effectivel.v  with  the  State  in  sto[)- 
[ling  forest  fires  and  in  growing  timber  on  State  and 
private  land. 

Reports  received  at  the  State  Forestry  Dcpartmejit, 
Augusta.  Me.,  last  week  indicated  that  forest  fires 
had  again  become  serious  in  Aroostook  County  and  that 
the  fire  wardens'  forces  there  had  to  be  doubled.  Small- 
er fires  were  rejiorted  in  Washington  County.  There 
has  l)een  no  rain  for  five  weeks  in  the.se  two  counties. 
In  other  .sections  of  the  state  fires  are  iu  progrcj-s  in 
bush   and   waste  lands. 

John  Knight,  who  was  known  to  the  jiaper  trade 
throughout  the  world,  died  recently  at  Easton,  Pa. 
M  the  time  of  his  death  Mi'.  Knight  was  jiresident 
of  the  Paper  Makers  Chemical  Company.  lie  was  born 
in  Bolton,  England,  in  1841,  and  first  came  to  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  in  1859.  Since  that  time  he  travel- 
led cxtensivel.v,  engaging  iu  turn  in  the  shipping  busi- 
ness, papermaking  and  in  various  mill  supply  eiiter- 
jirises.  lie  established  a  jiaper  business  in  England  in 
the  late  sixties  and  several  years  later  located  a  site 
for  a  mill  at  Ekateriiigburg.  Siberia,  which,  together 
with  another  mill,  was  in  operation  until  taken  over  by 
'he  Bolsheviki  in  1918.  In  1887  Jlr.  Knight  returned 
to  the  United  States,  taking  up  the  mill  sujiply  busi- 
ness at  Springfield,  Mass.  Subsequently  he  entered 
into  the  importation  of  English  China  Clay,  and  in  1900 
helped  to  orgipii/,e  the  Paper  Makers  Chemieal  Com- 
pany ofEaston,  Pa.,  which  he  continued  to  serve  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 
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A.  H.  Sancton,  late  engineer  of  tlie  ilelntyre  iline. 
has  joined  tlie  staff  of  the  Kipawa  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  with  headquarters  at  South  Temiskamiiig-.  He 
will  act  as  the  eonipany's  eonstruetion  engineer. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  Ontario  Legislature, 
and  in  giving  the  final  reading  to  the  Act  permitting 
the  exportation  of  pulpwood  from  certain  portions  of 
Northern  antl  North-western  Ontario,  Premier  Drury 
gave  his  assurance  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  permit  pulpwood  to  be  exported  to  any 
great  quantity.  The  Premier  stated  that  the  granting 
of  export  jirivileges  would  be  .supervised  b.y  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  not  by  any  one  Minister,  and  that  the 
matter  would  be  administered  firmly. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Liternational  Circula- 
tion Managers"  Association  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis 
this  week.  The  circulation  managers  of  most  of  the 
Toronto  papers  left  on  Suiulay  to  be  present  at  the 
gatliering. 

The  suit  of  the  British  Whig  Publishing  Co.,  Kings- 
ton, against  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  Limited,  over  an 
agreement  to  supply  150  tons  of  paper  during  the 
period  commencing  Jan.  1,  1916  to  Dec-  31,  1918,  has 
iieen  decided  in  favor  of  the  Kingston  newspaper  com- 
liauy.  The  action  was  to  determine  whether  the  plain- 
tiffs were  entitled  to  150  tons  in  each  of  the  three  yeai's 
or  merely  150  tons  during  the  life  of  the  agreement. 

The  evening  of  August  2nd  will  se?  the  arrival  of 
representatives  from  l^ritish  newspapers  who  are  com- 
ing to  Canada  to  attend  the  Lnperial  Press  Conference 
at  Ottawa.  The  delegates  will  travel  on  two  special 
trains  on  the  Canadian  National  Railways  and  on  their 
way  to  Montreal  the  visitors  will  >;top  at  the  Lauren- 
tide  Pidji  and  Pa|>fi-  ^Llls  at  Graiid  ilere  and  inspect 
the  iilant. 

Addressing  the  Toronto  and  York  Pioneers  in  To- 
ronto this  week.  Sir  John  Willison  expressed  the  opi- 
nion that  in  these  days  of  shortage  of  newsprint,  the 
newsi)apers  should  restrict  themselves  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  news  items  ami  ilo  away  with  their  magazine 
features,  "The  dailies  a-e  too  large  nowadays,"  he 
said,  "and  i"  they  shotild  content  themselves  with  the 
real  news  of  the  country  and  the  world,  they  \vould 
be  valuable  and  far  more  interesting  to  the  people." 

The  statement  of  claim  just  issued  in  connection  witli 
the  efforts  of  tlie  Ontario  Government  to  compel  the 
(ireat  Lakes  Paper  Co.  to  take  Hydro  power,  for  the 
delivery  of  which  jireparations  have  been  made,  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  the  Jlinister  of  Lands  in  December 
1916,  after  advertisement,  accepted  the  tender  of  J. 
J.  Carrick  fnr  the  Pir  River  timl)er  limit,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  purchaser  would  erect  mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  The  following  Feb- 
ruary the  Pdack  Sturgeon  River  limit  was  sold  to  A. 
S.  Marks  on  the  same  conditions.  Mr.  Marks  stibse- 
quently  assigned  his  interests  to  Mr.  Carrick,  who 
then  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Hydro  Power 
Ciimmission  for  a  supjily  of  power.  Mr.  Carrick  dis- 
posed of  his  interests,  which  siibsequently  came  into 
tlie  hands  of  tin-  Givar   Lakes  Paiier  Co 


The  Toronto  office  of  the  George  H.  Mead  Com- 
pany has  been  moved  from  the  seventh  ftoor  of  the 
Bank  of  Hamilton  Building  to  503  in  the  same  build- 
ing. 

The  Rimouski  Lumber  Company,  Limited,  has  been 
incorporated  to  carry  on  a  general  lumber  and  pulp 
busijiess.  The  capital  stock  is  !iil50,000,  and  the  chief 
place  of  business  is  Rimouski,  (jue.  Montreal  advc 
cates  are  named  as  the  incorporators. 

Jones  and  Butler,  Canadian  agents  for  the  Saiiiurl 
Jones  Paper  Co,  London,  England,  have  opened  an 
office  and  warehouse  at  15  Pearl  St.,  Toronto,  and 
will  carry  the  company's  lines  of  gummed  and  coated 
papers.     H.  R.  Butler  is  in  charge  of  the  office. 

The  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  ]\Iills,  Limited, 
are  now  building  an  aerodrome  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to 
house  the  new  marine  airplane  which  they  have  bought 
and  which  will  be  used  in  surveying  their  vast  timber 
limits  in  the  north.  The  plane  will  be  ready  f(U'  the 
first  flight  in  about  two  weeks  time. 

Earl  Wilson,  of  Ottawa,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  Trade  and  Class  Publications  Section  ot 
the  Canadian  Press  Association  and  has  entered  upon 
his  new  duties.  His  office  is  on  Lombard  Street,  To- 
ronto. 

\.  P.  Costigane,  Secretary  and  Safety  Engineer  of 
the  Ontario  Pulj}  and  Paper  ^Makers'  Association,  has 
moved  from  the  Dominion  Bank  Building.  Toronto,  to 
the  S]iadiiia  Building  on  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto, 
where  he  has  an  office  on  the  sixth  floor. 

J.  J.  Herb,  superintendent  of  the  Interlake  Tissue 
Mills,  is  attending  the  convention  of  mill  suiierinten- 
dents  in  Buffalo  this  week. 

A-  C.  Hunt,  business  manager  of  the  John  Martin 
Paper  Coiii|)any,  of  Winnipeg,  was  in  Toronto  this 
week  calling  on  the  trade. 

W.  H.  Sherriff,  of  the  Toronto  office  of  the  Hodge- 
Sherriff  Paper  Co.,  left  this  week  on  a  business  trip 
through  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  death  took  place  tliis  week  in  Toronto,  of 
Thomas  Jeffery,  one  of  the  oldest  printers  of  the  To- 
ronto Globe  staff.  Deceased  had  been  employed  with 
the  Globe  for  about  thirty-eight  years.  He  was  65 
years  of  age  and  leaves  a  wife  and  two  daughters. 

Orders  for  pulp  and  paper  making  machinery  jilaced 
with  the  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  IJrant- 
ford  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Out.  include  the  follow- 
ing: five  Deckers  and  four  Quiller  Screens  for  the 
Brompton  Pulp  and  Pa|)er  Co.;  seven  (Quiller  Screens 
for  the  St.  Maurice  Pnlp  and  Paper  Co.;  thirteen  Quill- 
er Screens  for  the  Belgo  Canadiiin  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.  and  ten  Deckers  for  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,     Limited. 

E.  P.  Foley,  manager  of  the  Foley-Rieger  Pul|)  .ind 
Paper  Co-,  Ltd.,  at  Thorold,  who  recently  sold  out  to 
the  Beaver  Board  Company,  has  not  disposed  of  his 
patent  rights  to  his  process  of  bleaching  pulp  and 
has  iKit  yet  formed  any  plans  for  the  fut- 
ure, the  Beaver  Board  Co.  not  requiring  bleach- 
ed    pulp,  Beyiiiid     their     need     for     more    gi-duud 
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pull),  iiothiu}.'  definite  is  Isimwii  as  yet  in  rej^ard  to 
the  Beaver  Hoard  Company's  plans. 

The  annual  meetiiifr  of  the  I'aeifie  Hurt  ('oini)aiiy. 
Limited,  Toronto,  manufacturers  of  sales  books,  will 
be  held  on  June  15th  and  in  the  meantime  the  ainiual 
report  has  been  issued.  For  the  year  endinfr  Mareli 
31st  profits  were  $139,216  as  compared  with  $83,- 
743,  or  an  increase  of  about  seventy-five  per  cent. 
Appropriations  included  iinchaiiored  payments  in  divi- 
dends amouiitiufi  to  $45,500  on  preferred,  and  $13.- 
000  on  common,  the  former  at  T  per  cent  and  the  latter 
at  2  per  cent.  An  item  of  $12,552  was  written  off  pa- 
tents. President  S.  J.  Moore  states  that  new  records 
have  been  established  durinp:  the  year,  both  in  re- 
spect to  volume  of  trade  and  to  net  profits.  This  has 
been  accomplished  in  face  of  _the  world  shortage  of 
pajier  from  which  the  company  suffered  as  large  users 
of  that  material.  Total  assets  have  risen  to  $1,719,- 
142  from  $1,674,422. 

Word  has  been  received  in  Toronto  that  a  syndi- 
cate of  Winnipeg  busincs-s  men  intend  erecting  a  wall- 
board  factorv  at  Selkirk,  :Man.,  and  that  construction 
will  start  at"  once.  It  is  reported  that  an  enormous 
quantity  of  straw,  which  is  now  burned,  will  be  used 
in  the  industrj*. 


PREVENTS  LOSS  OF  FIBRE. 

An  attachment  that  has  been  in  use  for  some  years 
in  the  United  States  but  which,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  been  very  little  known  in  Canada,  is  the  ^^olf 
Collar,  designed  to  prevent  loss  of  fibre  through  the 
cvlinder  mould  collar,  which  is  now  being  manufactur- 
ed by  the  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited.  The 
collar  is  so  designed  and  constructed  that  any  leakage 
of  fibre  through  the  collar  passes  directly  back  to  the 
stock  chest  of  the  wet  machine  and  consequently 
comes  through  as  No.  1  stock. 

That  this  is  a  greater  saving  than  might  be  imagin- 
ed is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  tests  have  shown  that 
the  loss  of  fibre  through  the  ordinary  collar  is  ap- 
proximately 1  per  cent  of  the  entire  stock  handled. 
Also,  as  the  length  of  fibre  in  sulphite  is  relatively 
long,  the  loss  of  fibre  through  the  wire  is  only  about 
.001  of  1  per  cent.  This  collar  stops  the  main  leak  and 
makes  the  u.se  of  .save-alls  for  white  water  from  the 
wet  machines  of  sulphite  absolutely  unnecessary. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  MEN  MET 

Close  to  four  hundred  weekly  newsjiapers  were  re- 
presented at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian^Week- 
ly  Newspaper  Association  held  in  the  King  Edward 
Hotel,  Toronto,  on  June  3rd  and  4th.  the  gathering 
being  presided  over  by  A.  E.  Calnon  of  the  Picton 
Gazette,  who  declared  in  his  opening  nldress  that  the 
weekly  newspaper  editors  had  a  great  opportunity 
and  responsibility  in  the  reconstruction  of  a  warworn 
world  ^lany  interesting  and  instructive  papers  were 
read,  among  them  being  one  on  "The  value  of  veri- 
fied circulation  statements,"  by  H.  P.  Moore  of  the 
Acton  Free  Press  and  one  on  "The  cost  of  jiroducing 
a  weekly  newspaper,"  by  E.  K.  Whiting  of  Owatonna. 
Minn,  in  which  he  urged  that  the  present  was  the 
time  to  raise  advertising  rates.  Subscription  rates, 
the  relation  of  weekly  papers  to  the  advertising  agen- 
cies, the  cost  of  job  in-inting,  job  estimating,  typo- 
graphy and  press  room  problems  were  also  discussed 
by  the  members  following  papers  on  these  topics.  Offi- 
cers for  the  current  year  were  elected  as  follows:  Pre- 
sident, W.  R.  Davies  of  Renfrew;  1st  Vice-President. 


\V.  C.  French,  All.cila;  2ud  Vice-President.  A.  R. 
lirennan,  .Summerside.  P.K.I. :  Secretary,  A.  H  Allo- 
way,  Osliawa. 

During  the  session  a  telegram  was  read  from  the 
Post-Master  General  which  stated  that  a  free  po.stal 
/.one  of  forty  miles  for  weekly  newspapers  had  been 
granted. 

A  pleasant  wind-up  to  the  convention  was  a  trip  on 
Saturday  to  the  Roy  croft  Inn  and  Roycroft  Print  Shops 
at  East  Aurora,  X.Y.,  where  200  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  welcomed  by  Elbert  Hubbard,  son  of  the 
author  and  lecturer,  who,  with  his  wife,  perished  in 
the  Lusitania  disaster. 


PASS  RESOLUTION  FOR  PAPER  COMMISSION. 

Washington,  June  4.  —  The  Underwood  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  appoint  a  commi.ssion  to 
confer  with  the  Canadian  Government  in  regard  to  the 
cancellation  of  certain  restrictive  orders  on  the  ex- 
])ortatioii  of  pulp  wood,  news  ])rint  and  other  writing 
paper  from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  wa.s  passed 
la.st  night  by  the  House  without  a  record  vote. 

Under  the  resolution  the  commi.s.sion  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  President  before  next  De- 
cember what  should  be  taken  by  Congress  to  aid  in 
the  cancellation  of  the  orders. 


CANADIAN  EXPORT  PAPER  CO.  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  Canadian  Export  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  of  Mont- 
real, Canada,  have  opened  a  sales  office  in  Chicago  at 
Room  558  Rookery  Building,  209  South  LaSalle  St., 
with  ^Ir.  R.  C.  Sharpley  in  charge. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  OFFICE  MANAGER  OFF  FOR 
IRELAND 

The  offices  of  the  publishers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Jlagazine  were  recently  the  scene  of  a  pretty  event. 
The  occasion  was  the  departure  for  a  visit  at  her 
home  near  Belfast  of  Miss  E.  C.  Knox,  who  has  been 
with  the  Industrial  and  Educational  Publishing  Com- 
pany for  the  past  seven  years,  during  the  majority  of 
which  she  has  succe^ssfully  filled  the  position  of  office 
manager.  Mr.  J.  J.  Harpell,  president  of  the  Com- 
pany, called  the  fifty  employees  together  in  the  board 
room  where  Mr.  J.  X.  Stephenson,  editor  of  the  Pnlp 
and  Paper  Magazine,  read  a  brief  address  to  Miss  Knox 
in  appreciation  of  her  service  to  the  Company  which 
was  more  substantially  commemorated  with  a  gold 
medal  that  was  handed  her  by  Mr.  Harpell.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Armstrong,  superintendent  of  the  printing  plant,  then, 
on  behalf  of  her  co-workers,  handed  Miss  Knox  a  lea- 
ther writing  cas?  fully  stocked  with  the  best  Canadian 
paper  and  expressed  the  wish  that  was  extended  by 
all  that  she  might  have  a  safe  and  pleasant  voyage 
and  a  happy  holiday.  Mr.  J.  B.  Drylie,  editor  of  the 
Canadian  Textile  Journal,  responded  on  behalf  of 
.Miss  Knox. 


TWENTY  MILE  FOREST  FIRE   SWEEPS  SOUTH 
COAST    NEWFOUNDLAND. 

St.  Johns.  Newfoundland,  June  5.  —  Serious  forest 
fires  are  sweeping  an  area  of  twenty  miles  from  Asint- 
shotts  to  the  Biscay  Bay  on  the  south  coast.  Several 
dwellings  are  reported  burned.  The  parish  priest  at 
Trepassey  called  on  the  people  to  cut  down  shade  and 
ornamental  trees  around  the  church,  school  and  con- 
vent to  save  them  from  destruction.  The  fire  is  still 
in  progiess  there,  but  abating  on  the  north  coa.st.  as 
a  result  of  rain  during  the  niglit  and  early  morning. 
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CANADIAN    TRADE    CONDITIONS. 

Toroutd,  June  ;'). — Whatever  the  more  or  less  near 
future  may  liold  in  regard  to  the  possible  crumbling  of 
the  present  fabric  of  high  prices  in  most  lines  of  com- 
merce, the  paper  trade  barometer  shows  mo  signs  of 
falling.  In  fact  it  is  the  one  line  in  which  a  slump  is 
not  looked  for,  in  the  immediate  future  at  least.  In 
most  circles  the  view  is  that  the  jiresent  era  of  pros- 
perity in  the  paper  trade  must  continue  as  long  as 
under-production  lasts  and  when  it  is  stated  that  there 
is  hardly  a  litae  of  paper  in  whicli  the  Canadian  mills 
are  not  months  beliind  with  their  orders,  it  is  reasoned 
that  there  can  be  but  little  slackening  of  demand  for 
some  time  to  come  and  that  a  quiet  period  in  other 
lines  would  but  serve  to  spur  on  the  consumers  of 
paper  to  greater  efforts  along  advertising  lines.  Hence 
it  is  that  while  there  are  ut.idoubtedly  signs  that  a 
slump  in  the  present  era  of  liigh  prices  and  big  spend- 
ing is  coming,  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  the  paper 
trade  will  be  materially  affected.  Paper- manufactur- 
ers and  those  in  the  trade  generally  are  optimistic 
and  are  going  ahead  witli  plans  of  expansion  such 
as  characterize  no  other  bratnch  of  industr.v  and  it 
would  appear  as  if  tlie.v  are  not  at  all  haunted  b.v  the 
spectre  of  the  lean  times  that  a  good  man.v  financiers 
and  captains  of  industry  are  predicting. 

The  same  demand  for  practically  every  line  of 
paper  that  has  marked  the  paper  trade  since  its  re- 
.iuvenation  two  years  ago  keeps  up  with  unabated 
et.iergy  and  the  mills  are  experiencing  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  their  endeavors  to  overtake  orders  tliat 
are  months  overdue.  In  all  lines  it  is  a  sellers'  market. 
One  official  of  a  big  Canadiaii  mill,  discussing  the 
developments  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Canadian 
paper  industry  during  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
stated  that  it  was  only  a  very  short  time  situce  foreign 
manufacturers  of  bond  paper  practicall.v  controlled 
the  writing  pajjcr  trade  of  Canada.  What  the  Canad- 
ian manufacturer  got  in  those  da.vs  he  had  to  fight, 
and  fight  hard  for.  But  the  situation  is  changed  to- 
day. Instead  of  being  buyers,  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers today  are  sellers  in  foreign  markets  and  it  is 
only  the  shortage  of  supplies  that  jtrevents  Canadian 
mills  from  going  across  the  border  and  canvassing 
for  orders.  Tliere  would  be  no  difficult.v  in  selling 
all  the  bond  pajjcrs  in  Canada  over  there  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  As  for  book  paper,  the  situation  shows  even 
a  greater  change  than  it  does  in  writing  jiajier.  Ameri- 
can wholesale  houses  used  to  sell  large  quantities  of 
what  are  known  as  ".iol)s'"  on  this  side  of  the  lime, 
which  were  odd  lots  run  from  certain  mills.  The  Can- 
atlian  mills  found  it  hard  to  compete  against  this  busi- 
ness. But  it  is  now  ended  and  no  such  condition  is 
likely  to  arise  again,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  gentlenuiM  i| noted,  book  paj)er  in  the  United 
States  is  even  higher  than  in  Canada. 
News  Print. 

The  week's  interesting  feature  in  the  newsprint  sit- 
uation was  the  announcement  of  export  news  prices 
by  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company,  Limiteil,  fix- 


ing '>V-2''-  f'"'  tlie  tliird  quarter  of  1920  and  61/20.  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  the  present  year.  A  prominent 
Toronto  official  of  one  of  the  big  Canadian  newsprint 
mills  stated  that  the  company  he  represented  would 
not  be  guided  in  anj-  way  by  these  prices  and  that 
while  there  would  necessarily  be  an  increase  some 
time  after  July  1st  to  their  Canadian  customers,  it 
would  not  be  as  high  as  some  mannfact\u'ers  desired 
that  it  should  be.  The  official  referred  to  said  that 
his  com])any  was  selling  its  newsprint  on  contract  at 
an  average  of  5c.  a  pound  and  while  there  would  be  a 
slight  increase  on  new  contracts  after  July  1st.,  it 
was  not  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  abolition 
of  Government  control,  only  to  the  extent  of  getting 
a  fair  i)r()fit  on  their  output.  This  polic.v  has  been 
adopted  with  a  view  to  the  future  when  the  relatiota- 
ship  between  mill  and  customer  will  not  be  so  greatly 
in  favor  of  the  former  and  when  the  salesmen  will  have 
to  get  out  and  drum  up  business.  In  the  meantime 
some  Canadian  mills  are  getting  as  high  as  9c.  and 
10c.  a  pound  for  spot  lots  in  the  open  market  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  said  that  even  higher  prices  have  been 
paid. 

One  manufacturer  points  out  that  Canadian  sales 
of  newsprint  to  the  United  States  this  year  will  amount 
to  over  one  hundred  million  dollars,  and  that  next 
.vear  it  will  probably  be  twent.v  five  per  cent  higher 
if  manufacturers  can  get  paper  making  machines  as 
fast  as  the.v  want  them.  The  Canadian  i)aper-making 
industry  will  be  likely  to  have  a  further  tremendous 
development  in  the  near  future ;  in  fact,  at  the  end  of 
five  years  the  value  of  its  output  may  equal  that  of 
tlie  country's  export  of  farm  products.  Tliere  are  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  forest  in  Canada  still  to  be  cut  and 
pi'ofits  to  paper  makers  so  great,  there  is  ever.v  induce- 
ment  to   increase  production. 

Blotting  Papers. 

Tiic  l)usy  cliaracter  of  tlic  i)apcr  trade  has  precluded 
the  possil)ility  of  starting  tlie  manufacture  of  blotting 
papers  in  Canada,  althougli  it  is  known  that  one  paper 
mill,  at  least,  is  contemplating  the  addition  of  this 
branch  of  manufacture  as  soon  as  conditions  become 
normal  again.  In  the  meantime  the  Canadian  market 
is  being  supplied  by  a  few  American  firms  and  there 
istiio  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  required  shipments. 
This  week  a  cai-load  of  coated  and  uneoated  blottings 
arrived  in  Toronto  and  were  distributed  among  the 
.i()l)be_rs.  The  prevailing  price  for  coated  ])lotting  is 
16c.  f.o.b.  mill  and  uneoated  is  bringing  12c.  with  an 
additional  half  cent  for  light  amd  dark  tints. 
Bristols. 

Jobbers  are  experieiu'ing  some  difficulty  in  getting 
Bristols  from  the  source  of  the  Canadian  sui)i)ly  across 
the  line  and  there  is  a  far  greater  demand  tlian  can 
be  met.  An  en(|uiry  for  stock  re(iuircd  by  one  Tor- 
onto jobber  brought  the  respon.se  from  the  American 
mill  that  they  were  just  five  months  behind  with  their 
orders  for  pasted  blanks  and  another  mill  said  that 
they  could  not  promise  delivery  of  coated  blanks  until 
November  or  December  next.     In  the  meantime  stocks 
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in  the  warehousos  in  Tdronto  are  low  and  deliveries  with  prices  moving  up  slightly.    Mills  are  buying  freely 

are  hard  to  get.  'i"<l  supi)]ies  are  low.     The  market  for  roofing  rags  is 

Box  Board.  reported  as  raflier  poor  as  eomparod  with  other  lines. 

Although  the  pi'iccs  for  box  board  remain  at  the  fixed  j^g^g  ^^^^  Paper  Stock  Prices, 

schedule  for  May  aud  June,  it  is  considered  quite  prob-  ^^^    ^   ^|^.^^   cittinL's                                                 19  19i/>c 

able  that  there   will   be  a   general   increase  about  the  ^,^^-  ^   ;,„,,,^^,.i,^j  cotton' cuttings  V.    ::\:'.A6Yi1^c 

beginning   of   July.      Straw    board    is   quo  ed    at   $101  :      ^,^^    ,    j.^^^^_^.  ^,^.^.^  euttings ISVaC 

chip  b..ard  at  the  sanu-t.gnre.td  ed  wood  boiu-d  $114       ^^^_  ^  hlue'overall  cuttings 131/20 

vat  lined  .-lup  $111.  patent  coated  p.dp  back    $1/7  and      ^j^.^.^j.^j  ^,,„^  ^.^      15e 

patent  coated  news  back  at  $164.     The  mdls  are  con-      ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^J^^^,  ^_^^  18^ 

siderably  behind  with  their  orders  and  some  grades  ^.,^,^^^.^^,  ,^^^^j^,;^.  ^,^^  ^^y 

cannot  be  delivered  for  three  numths.     The  raw  stock      ^-^.  nannelletie  cuttings 13y.e 

situation  m  the  box  board  industry  remains  acute  and  ^^^  .,  ^^^,^j^^  ^,^.^.^  cuttings                                                 13c 

waste  paper,  which  is  very  largely  iised  in  the  manu-      ^.ij,."  ^,^5,^,  [^^^  ,,1^^^,   { repacked  T Sy^c 

facture  of  board,  is  very  hard  to  get.  The  demand  keeps     Fi,;,,k.s  and  .satinettes $3.50 

up  and  in  most  grades  is  several  months  in  excess  of      'pjjjj,,,'.  y.^„^  "  !j;3  5O 

the  available  supply.  g^,,,,,^.  i.^^^ing'  ■..■..■..■ '.  .'  '. .'  '. .' '.  .' '.  .'  V.'.'.'.'.'.'. .  ."4e 

Tissue  Papers.  Manila  rope Sy^c 

Arrangeniefits,   which   have   been   in   progress   for   a  \q_  ]   white  envelope  cuttings   ....$6.25     .$5.75     $5.25 

week  or  two,  looking  toward  an  increase  in  prices,  went      No.  1  soft  white  shavings .$6.00     $5.50     .$5.00 

into  effect  this  week,  most  lines  having  gone  up  over      White    Blanks .$4.00     $3.50     $3.25 

ten  per  cent.     Cap  ti.ssues,  24  x  36,  are  now  quoted  at     Heavv  Ledger   Stock $3.80     $3.90    $3.75 

$2.00  and  cap  tissues,  20  x  30,  are  quoted  at  $1.40;     No.  1  magazine $3.90     $.3.50     $3.27     $3..50 

Manila  tissues,  $1.75  and  $1.30;  .sulphite  tissues,  $2.35      No.  1  book  stock .$3.15     $3.00     $2.80     $2.50 

and    $1.65;    No.    1,    bleached    white,    $2.80    and    .$2.00;      No.  1  Manilas $4..50     .$3.25 

colored  sulphite  drug,  r2c.    There  has  been  no  advance      No.  1  print  Manila $2.50     $2.25 

in  the  price  of  toilet  papers.  Folded  news $2.25     $2.15     $2.00     $1.90 

Wrapping  Papers.  Over  is.sue,  news ...$2.25 

Wrapping   paper  dealers   report   that   they  are  still      Kraft .  .$4.00     $3.7o 

under  the  handicap  of  sliortage  of  supplies  and   that  No.  1  clean  mixed  papers  ..  $1.80     $1.<0     $1.6o     $1.60 

they  eamiot   get   anvwhere  near   the  necessary   ship-  '- 

ments  to  meet  their  calls.     Another  rise  in  two  lines  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

went  into  effect  this  week.    Grey  rag  and  white  wrap-  New   York,   June    5. — There   is   still   no   appreciable 

ping  is  now  quoted  at  9%e.  in  car  lots;  10%c.  on  ton  abatement  of  demand  for  i)aper.     Some  api)rehension 

lots  and  ll%c.  on  less  than  ton  lots.     On  "B"  nianila  is   felt    by   the   trade   tiiat    the   depression   existing   in 

the  price  is  now  lOc  for  car  lots;  lie.  for  ton  lots  and  textile  and  other  lines   may  eventually  act   to  reduce 

12c.    for   less    than    ton    lots.      These    prices    take    the  tii,.  consumption  of  and   resultant  demand  for  paper, 

place  of  9i/4e.  for  car  lots  of  "B"  nianila  and  9c.  for  |,,it    thus   far,   with   a   single   exception,    there   are   no 

grey  rag  and  white  wrap.  visible  signs  of  buyers  having  let  up  in  their  anxious 

Book  Papers.  search  for  available  supplies  of  paper.    Buying  interest 

,„,        .,      ,.        .                 ,^11                                ti  „  in  spot  lots  of  newsprint   has  narrowed  to  an  extent 

The  situation  m  resi)ect   to  l)ook  papers  anioiiy   the      ,    .  \i  ■     ■      i  ,    ;  1     1      y     „    1     .,   ♦!,„ * 

,    ,       ,     ,     ,                 ',         ...              .    '       ,            ,        I  but  this  IS  due  not   to  anv   lack  01  need   on  the  part 

wholesale  dealers  and  the  mil's  remain  unchanged  an  1  .                       1    *  *     ti      i"    *  n    .  1                ir  i„  '      * 

,    ^      .,,        .              ,   ,  ,              ,.                 .          ,,.  ot  consumers  but  to  the  tact  that  large  iniblishers  01 

ill  a  market  with  prices  unstable,  supi)lies  are  extremelj  .                               •      m        \-     1         j      .1             •■     1 

,       ,  ,         ^       T    1    ■        1      XI        cc     1     1    ■            .   f^..^],  (  ailv   newspapers   in   New    \  ork    and    other   ijrincipal 

hard  to  get.     Judging  bv  the  efforts  being  put  torth  .  .•       ,..//,**               1                        *             ■    •            ♦ 

1      ^T     .       1    1     1          XI  ■      •..     .L-              i       1      t          •.  cities  ot  the  States  are,  bv  agreement,  remaining  out 

by  Montreal  dealers,  the  situation  as  to  shortage  m  ,     ,                       1    .    ,                      ti          ■              a  \ 

^:   ^     ■,     ■                 x>         •     rn         *        1          *i       •   I  1  „.,  01    the    spot    market    tor    paper.      There    is    a    widelv 

that  citv  IS  worse  than  111  Toronto  where  the  johl)ers  .^        1        j    •     4.1,                  \             1       •           j           j 

,    .■               ,  X       1                    1    X    X     1    .1                   „+  scattered,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  a  voluminous  demand 

are  being  urged  to  s  larc  up  what  stock  they  can  get  .                '         '     .           *^f   ^       '  ,       .           .     .    .       ^ 

■xi     x>    ■      11?     X       1          1;               /->        T        \       1     1  roi"   spot   newsprint,   but,    take    the    imiiortant    buvers 

with    their    Montreal    confreres.      One    loronto    dealer  .     ^  .,             1    *  i                             i»            j     1    •     „i„ 

^  ^      X.    .   AT     X       1  ■     1  1      •       1  ■          xi         1        ti    *  out  ot  the  market  tor  anv  commoditv.  and  ol)viousiv 

states  that  Montreal  is  deluging  hini  with  orders  that  .             ,    .         u       *  ,    r    ,    ■          er '  ^    1 

^  ,      „.,,    ,        ,        ,       ,                                .         ee  the  market  could  not  help  being  affected, 

cannot  be  tilled  unless  local  con.sumers  are  to  sutler.  .     .                             i  •   1         n      •*     .1    .     »  1       . 

„,                 ,     ,          •  1  xi    X  1     1     1  .in  4.          f  1  •   1           1  It  IS  reported  on  high  autlioritv  that  at  least  some 

The  same  dealer  said  that  he  had  20  tons  ot  high  grade  ,            .      '           •    *    1           1              i"i      »     r    1.1      1 

,      ,      ,           .        o  „,>                -11                4   ■          11  1     4  lots    ot    newsprint    have    been    sold    at    slightlv    lower 

book  at  a  rate  of  20c    promised  by  a  certain  mill  last  j,^^^^  jj^^.^  j^^^j^.              -^^^      ,^^,,^.^  ^,.^- ^^i^j   j„ 

April  and  he  was  st.  1  looking  for  the  shipnien  .     Car  ,^^^.^  ,^^^^^  ^^^^  down"to  12  cents  and  there  has  been 

shortage  is  held  part  v  resiionsible  tor  this,  and  other  ,   ,,       n                  ,            u     •     ■      *i            •           .    .     1    . 

,  .       "  ,               i       i"  ■        1    1  1              li     .    ^    i-.i       •  falk  of  even  a  lower  basis  in   the  spot   market,   but 

shipments    are   also    being    held    up.      (  oated    litho    is  ,.            ,,   .    ,.     ,.         .,          .      ..,,             ,.,,,             ',       ,. 

*     ,        ,j„  _                      ^                 '  from  all  indications  there  is  still  very  little  supiily  ot 

*^  "  '^  "  '  ■  l)riiit  paper  to  be  had  for  prom])t  delivery  at  these 
Rag  and  Paper  Stocks.  „,.  „^i,p,.  pj-jees.  It  can  be  stated  without  fear  of  con- 
Practically  all  lines  of  waste  paper  stocks  have  un-  iiadiction  that  large  city  publishers  are  keei)ing  out 
dergone  another  increase  and  there  is  a  big  demand  of  the  spot  market  excepting  as  regards  occasional 
which  is  still  affected  by  the  existing  embargoes.  Con-  purchases  of  limited  tonnages  for  which  they  have 
siderable  stock  is  being  imported  from  England  but  ])ressing  need.  Their  policy  is  to  give  small  consum- 
more  would  be  forthcoming  were  it  not  for  tiie  car  ors  an  opportunity  to  get  paper,  and  on  behalf  of 
shortage.  Generally  speaking,  Canadian  supplies  of  paper  manufacturer.s,  it  should  be  said  that  the  latter 
waste  paper  stock  are  scarce  and  dealers  .say  are  doing  all  they  can  to  cover  the  wants  of  country 
there     is     room     for     improvement     with      a      view  publishers. 

to      increasing     oollecti(nis.          In     rag      stocks      the  Prices    on    all    other    kinds   of    paper   not    only   art 

demand     for    new     cotton     cuttings     continues     good  strong    to    the    nth.    degree    Init    advances    a^e    being 
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TRADE-MARK- 

Rr<H5TERED 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^Helsingfors^  Finland 

a   combination    of  the   foremost    Ground   Wood   Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices! 

WOOD  tSt  pulp 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Telephone:  Murray  Hill  4246-47 
"    2170 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 
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scored  almost  every  day  in  one  grade  or  another.  Tis- 
sue papers  are  qnotaMy  liifflier  tlian  tliey  liave  hitlierlo 
been.  No.  1  wliite  tissue  has  sold  at  $'J  and  al)out  tiie 
lowest  price  named  l)y  mills  is  $1.75,  with  very  little 
supply  to  he  had  at  this  figure.  Hook  papers  are  ex- 
ceeding firm  and  supplies  are  in  fully  as  tight  a  posi- 
tion as  heretofore.  Magazine  puhlishei-s  with  few  ex- 
ceptions are  short  of  paper  and  are  leaving  no  stone 
unturned  in  their  efforts  to  cover  requirements  not 
onl.v  for  the  present  hut  also  for  the  future.  Machine 
finished  hook  pa|ier  is  fi'eel.v  commanding  1")  to  16 
cents  per  pound,  and  there  have  been  sales  of  spot  ship- 
ments at  higher  prices  than  these.  Coated  book  papers 
are  virtually  unobtainable  over  a  ])eriod  of  several 
months,  mills  being  sold  out  completely  for  that  length 
of  time,  while  lithograph  and  supercalendered  book 
jiapers  are  very  hard  to  bx^ate  for  shipment  in  tlie 
near  future.  Quotaiions  on  jjracticall.v  every  grade  of 
book  papers  invarial)Iy  range  a  cent  or  two  per  ponnil 
above  generall.y  accepted  market  levels,  whicli  would 
indicate  that  manufacturers  are  intentionally  naming 
advanced  prices  with  the  hope  of  discouraging  buying. 
Fine  papers  are  quotably  firm  and  are  sought  in 
<|uautities  wliich  mills  are  unable  to  satisfy-.  Stocks 
of  such  papers  in  New  York  are  down  to  the  bone  and 
jobbers  are  refusing  to  take  orders  specifying  definite 
deliveries  owing  to  the  long  delays  in  receiving  ship- 
ments from  mills.  There  are  dozens  upon  dozens  of 
carloads  of  fine  papers  en  route  from  manufacturing 
centers  to  consuming  points,  but  these  supplies  are 
virtually  entirely  o^vned  by  consumers  and  there  seems 
little  probability  that  the  market  will  be  affected  when 
freight  conditions  improve  to  a  point  where  these 
shipments  can  reacli  consignees. 

Despite  a  slowing  up  of  activity  in  the  jiapcr  box 
industry,  tliere  is  no  decrease  in  demand  for  iiox 
boards.  Box  manufacturers  are  looking  aiiead  and  are 
endeavoring  to  cover  their  wants  accordingly,  and 
dealers  and  mills  are  besieged  with  offers  of  business, 
a  good  part  of  which  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
book.  Prices  on  board  rule  extremely  firm.  Plain 
chip  is  selling  at  $115  to  $125  per  ton  at  mills  and 
news  board  at  $125  to  $140,  while  quotations  on  wood- 
pulp  and  container  boards  are  i)urelv  nominal. 

GROUND  WOOD— No  abatement  "of  demand  for 
ground  wood  pidp  is  pcrcei)tihle  and  the  market  re- 
mains in  .iust  as  strong  a  position  as  hitherto.  Grind- 
ers have  but  scant  tonnages  to  dispo.se  of  in  the  open 
market  and  such  lots  as  are  to  I)e  had  are  being  quickly 
snapped  up  by  transient  buyers  irrespective  of  the 
prices  asked.  There  have  been  reports  of  gnuind  wood 
selling  up  to  $140  per  ton,  and  wiiile  tliis  seems  im- 


I)roi)able  it  is  by  no  means  inipo.ssible.  Demand  is 
truly  of  an  acute  character,  distinctly  more  so  than 
that  for  chemical  pulp,  and  consumers  are  taking  in 
whatever  sui)|)lies  are  found  available  regardless  of 
what  they  have  to  pay.  Between  $100  and  $110  is 
looked  uptin  as  a  conservative  range  of  prices  and  yet 
there  is  veiy  little  pulj)  to  be  had  at  these  figures, 
sellers  fortunate  enough  to  have  spot  lots  to  dispose 
of  invariably  naming  and  getting  higher  figures.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  ground  wood  will  be  the 
last  i)apermaking  material  to  be  affected  by  any  re- 
action that  may  develop  in  the  market  during  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months,  it  being  freely  pre- 
dicted that  when  the  inevitable  i-ecession  in  prices 
comes  i-iiemical  i>ulp  will  decline  before  mechanical 
pulp. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— There  is  no  indication  of  any 
easiness  in  values  of  chemical  wood  pulp.  Demand 
continues  on  a  l)road  scale,  and,  rather  than  evincing 
a  reactionary  tendenc.v,  quotations  on  some  grades  of 
pulp  are  steadil.v  seeking  higher  levels.  Such  ad- 
\ances  as  have  been  recorded  during  the  past  few  days 
have  been  of  narrow  compass,  and  opinion  in  the 
trade  is  general  that  the  market  has  about  reached  the 
top,  but  the  fact  remains  that  new  high  values  have 
been  realized  in  some  instances.  Newsprint  sulphite 
has  ac^tually  sold  at  7.50  cents  per  pound  at  pulp  mills, 
domestic  unbleached  sulphite  of  No.  1  (|uality  at  10 
cents  and  domestic  kraft  pulp  at  7  cents,  recording 
advances  of  a  quarter  to  a  half  cent  a  pound.  Domestic 
bleached  sulphite  is  nominally  quoted  in  the  vicinity 
of  12  cents  per  pound  but  is  scarcel.v  obtainable  at 
any  price.  Little  or  no  foreign  pulp  is  coming  in  at 
present  unsold,  and  the  prices  importers  quote  on  pulp 
for  shipment  from  the  other  side  are  so  high  that 
the.v  discourage  consumers  here  from  attempting  to 
bu.v.  There  are  a  few  lots  of  Scandinavian  kraft  avail- 
able on  the  spot  lot  in  this  country,  for  whieh  holders 
ask  about  7.50  cents  ex  warehouse,  but  otherwi.se  spot 
stocks  of  foreign  pulps  have  been  practically  cleaned 
up. 

RAGS — Certain  grades  of  papermaking  rags  are 
iu  strong  call  and  prices  on  these  continue  to  rise, 
while  there  are  other  descriptions  of  material  which 
are  in  less  demand  than  recentl.v  and  which  have  sag- 
ged in  value  to  a  slight  extent.  Papermakers  are  still 
concentrating  their  buying  on  white  rags.  Demand 
from  various  quarters  for  this  class  of  stock  is  very 
active,  and  with  the  market  fairl.v  well  sold  up,  deal- 
ers and  jiackers  are  repeatedly  advancing  their  ([uot- 
ations.     There  have  been  sales  of  old  repacked  whites 
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of  No.  1  quality  at.  as  lii^h  as  17  and  18  t'cnts  per 
pound,  and  ulioiee  paoking  prohlihly  has  realized  even 
more.  Dealers  assert  that  they  i-annot  begin  to  fill 
al]  the  wants  of  mills  for  whites  and  blame  the  rapid 
rise  in  prices  on  the  insistence  of  buyers  for  such  rags. 
No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  readily  command  20  cents 
per  pound  at  shipping  points  and  most  sellers  are  de- 
manding higher  prices.  Washables  have  sold  at  11 
cents  f.o.l).  New  York,  unbleai-hed  muslins  at  17  cents 
and  white  lawns  at  18  cents.  New  cuttings  in  general 
are  firm  and  packers  lay  stress  on  tlie  small  amounts 
being  received  from  cutting  up  esta])lishments  because 
of  the  depression  in  the  clothing  industry.  Roofing 
rags  are  off  a  bit  in  price  and  are  selling  at  a  basis 
of  about  3.25  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  packing.  Old 
blues  are  also  quotably  easy  and  are  moving  toward 
mills  in  small  quantities. 

PAPER  STOCK— There  is  a  firm  tone  to  paper  stock 
prices  although,  with  the  exception  of  several  specialty 
grades,  no  marked  changes  in  quotations  have  occurred 
this  week.  Xo.  1  mixed  pajier  is  i)robably  the  most 
active  item  at  present,  and  board  mills  are  granting 
as  much  as  two  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for 
sizable  tonnages  of  this  material.  In  fact,  a  concerted 
buying  movement  on  mixed  paper  has  sent  prices  on 
tliis  grade  to  within  very  close  pi'oximit.y  to  those  on 
folded  news,  which  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty,  folded 
newspapers  being  wcu'th  no  more  than  2  to  2.05  cents 
at  shipping  points.  Shavings  are  firm  at  around 
6.25  cents  for  No.  1  soft  white  and  7  cents  for  No.  1 
hard  white  shavings,  and  book  stock  is  steady  at  3.75 
cents  at  shipping  points  for  No.  1  lieavy  books  and  mag- 
azines. Kraft  paper  has  jumped  in  price  with  sales 
to  mills  recorded  at  4.50  cents  a  pound  New  York. 
Manilas  are  also  a  shade  higher  at  2.50  to  2.60  cents 
for   print   manilas. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING~01d  ropes  are  moving 
into  consuming  channels  in  consistent  fashion  and  at 
firm  prices.  Dealers  report  having  no  difficiilty  per- 
suading mills  to  pay  8.50  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  man-' 
ila  I'ope  and  there  have  been  transactions  at  higher 
levels.  Strings  also  are  in  steady  demand  and  quot- 
ably firm  at  around  3.25  cents  f.o.b.  New  York.  Old 
bagging,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  (piiet  and,  if  any- 
thing, is  a  bit  lower  in  price.  Offerings  are  noted  at 
3.25  cents  at  sliipping  points,  and  the  jirobabilities 
are  this  i)rice  could  lie  shaded  on  firm  bids. 


Although  there  are  no  paper  mills  in  Foochow,  Chi- 
na, there  arc  more  than  1,000  native  mills  in  tiic  in- 
terior wliich  manufacture  paper  from  haiiiboo  fiber 
by  the  same  methods  as  their  ancestors  used. 
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EDITORIAL 


AUIOsr  LIBEL. 

From  coinments  from  the  side  of  the  paper  manu- 
facturers on  the  report  of  Senator  Walsh  for  the 
uewsprint  investigating  committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  it  seems  that  the  committee  has  disregarded 
much  of  tlie  evidence  submitted  and  has  published 
statements  such  as  are  sometimes  described  as  having 
been  made  out  of  whole  cloth.  It  is  certain  that  very 
disparaging  remarks  iiavc  been  made  concerning  news- 
jirint  manufacturers  and  these  are  not  wholly  offset 
by  the  attempt  to  excuse  a  few  members  of  the  in- 
dustry on  the  firouiid  that  they  are  supplying  paper 
at  from  -i  to  o  cents  a  ])0und  while  the  majority  are 
accused  of  gross  profiteering.  Of  course  no  names  are 
mentioned,  but  when  the  mills  are  so  nearl.v  s]ieeified 
as  is  done  in  mentioning,  as  a  grou]),  those  wbieii  sign- 
ed the  Federal  Trade  (Commission's  agreement,  there 
is  no  question  about  who  is  meant.  The  committee 
mentions  that  some  companies  are  .selling  at  a  low 
price,  but  of  course  does  not  mention  whether  they 
are  bound  by  long  term  contracts  or  whethei'  tlie  mills 
that  may  be  so  bound  are  in  any  way  controlled  by  or 
associated  with,  any  large  publisher.  There  would 
probably  be  good  ground  for  a  statement  that  some 
manufacturers  have  made  unusual  profits  by  taking 
advantage  of  a  peculiar  and-  unfortunate  condition  of 
the  paper  market.  Every  industry  doubtless  has  its 
l)lack  sheep  and  apparently  the  black  sheep  is  the  last 
one  to  be  trimmed.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
scathing  indictment  of  the  uewsprint  manufacturers 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  going  quite  a  bit 
too  far.  Such  methods  will  certainly  not  bi-ing  about 
any  lietti'i-  feeling  between  the  manufacturers  and  jiuli- 
lishers  nor  create  a  greater  desii'c  on  the  |)ai't  of  the 
former  to  aid  the  latter. 

Statements  made  with  regard  to  decreasing  produc- 
tion of  newsprint  from  what  we  consider  to  have  been 
credible  reports  do  not  accurately  represent  the  situa- 
tion. J\rachines  have  been  turned  from  other  grades 
to  newsprint  and  where  some  concerns  have  found  it 
necessary  or  advisable  to  turn  their  newsprint  to  other 
grades  the  committee  could  have  found  perfectlj'  pro- 
yier  reasons  for  having  done  so.  The  industry  has  pass- 
ed through  a  period-  of  dificulty  in  getting  raw  ma- 
terials which  it  would  be  hard  to  duplicate  in  its  his- 
tory. With  some  mills  it  has  been  the  ease  of  use 
what  Ihey  could  get  and  turn  it,  if  possible,  into  a 
marketable  product.  There  has  been  a  demand  for  all 
grades  of  paper  which  it  is  the  legitimate  business  of 
the  paperniaker  to  su])iily  if  he  can.  and  it   is  his  busi- 


ness to  decide  on  what  paper  it  is  most  convenient  and 
rcnuiuerative  for  him  to  produce.  The  committee  per- 
liaps  did  not  consider  the  perfectly  natural  and  pro- 
per desire  for  avoiding  the  complications  of  govern- 
ment control  and  interference  and  the  almost  con- 
tinual harassing  of  their  business,  by  going  into  lines 
whose  consumers  are  not  continually  holding  them  up  to 
the  public  as  a  bunch  of  criminals.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  satisfaction  of  doing  an  honest  business 
peaceably. 

If  profiteering  in  paper  as  well  as  any  other  line 
could  be  nui  down  and  exterminated,  the  industry 
would  beuefit  by  the  result.  This,  however,  is  admit- 
tedly a  difficult  matter  to  pursue  and  a  more  diffi- 
eidt  one  to  finish.  The  statement  is  made  that  news- 
]>riiit  sold  for  one  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  in  1913 
and  is  now  five  and  six  cents  a  pound  on  contracts. 
It  is  equally  true  that  sugar  sold  for  about  four  cents 
a  pound  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  period  and  now 
sells  as  high  as  thirty.  Newsprint  paper  has  undoubt- 
edly brought  considerable  profit  to  those  who  have  it 
or  could  get  hold  of  small  lots  of  spot  paper  by  the 
simple  process  of  turning  over  their  stock.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  most  horible  example  of  this  method 
so  far  discovered  was  the  re-sale  six  times  of  a  ear 
load  of  sugar  which  stood  for  months  on  the  railroad 
tracks  in  Chicago.  We  would  not  excuse  the  profiteer- 
ing newsprint  manufacturer  or  dealer  by  mentioning 
offenders  in  other  lines,  but  would  simply  point  out 
that  the  majority  of  paper  manufacturers  are  conser- 
vative, honest  American  and  Canadian  business  men 
who  think  more  of  their  reputations  than  of  making 
a  few  extra  dolhirs  by  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of 
a  peculiar  iiusiness  sitiuition.  The  whole  matter  rests 
on  the  distui-bance  of  tiiulerlying,  fundamental  laws 
and  causes.  The  larger  part  of  the  industry  is  doing 
its  best  to  get  back  on  the  sure  aiul  .solid  ground  in 
spite  of  the  appearance  of  encouraging  or  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  situation  in  an  unfair  man- 
ner. It  has  been  pointed  out  in  publishers'  confer- 
ences for  many  months  past  that  the  situation  is  large- 
ly in  their  own  hands.  It  has  been  impo.ssiblc  to 
construct  mills  rapidly  enough  to  catch  up  with  the 
increasing  demand,  and  there  is  naturally  some  hesi- 
tation in  creating  new  properties  on  the  basis  of  what 
gives  some  indication  of  being  an  artificial  condi- 
ton,  as  indicated  in  the  committee's  comment  on  buy- 
ing advertising  to  escape  taxes.  Furtheraiore,  there 
have  been  eiU)rmous  difficulties  in  transportation, 
and    natural    cau.ses,    such    as    drought    and    cold,    have 
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not  lifi'ii  witlioiil  tlioir  cI'lArt.  l^^voii  il'  these  wric 
not  enoutrli,  there  eoiiies  tlie  forest  fire  to  wipe  out 
thousands  of  cords  of  potential   pulpvvood. 

Abusin<r  the  industry  ov  enartinj;-  ill-eousidered  ie-r- 
islation  will  not  lielp  niatlers  in  the  least.  Co-opei'a- 
lion  and  eonservative  business  methods  on  the  part 
of  both  publishers  and  manufacturers  are  what  is  re- 
(|ilire(i    at    the    i)resent    time. 


mi-:at  for  the  tfa'iimcal  skctiox. 

In  arranjiini;  food  for  thought  at  the  meetiiifrs  of 
the  Teehnieal  Section,  tlie  secretary  shows  his  ability 
as  an  Epicurean.  The  nieelin^  iie.xt  week  at  the  Soo 
will  be  no  exception,  and  those  who  are  .so  fortunate 
as  to  make  this  interestinij-  trip  will  certainly  find 
pleidy  to  keep  their  mental  di):estion  well  occu- 
pied for  some  time. 

A  number  of  interesting  papers  of  great  current  in- 
terest are  to  be  presented,  but  the  business  meetings 
held  in  the  summer  time  are  pui'posely  kept  as  free 
as  possible  from  a  lengthy  program.  On  this  account 
the  addresses  will  be  short  and  few.  The  principal 
interest  of  the  meeting  will  doubtless  centre  on  three 
points  that  will  be  brought  up  liy  the  reports  of  some 
of  the  standing  committees.  The  eonnnittee  on  Mech- 
anical Standards  has  continued  its  work  as  outlined 
and  authorized  at  the  meeting  in  January,  and  their 
findings  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  important 
work  that  has  already  been  done  along  the  line  of 
improvements  in  the  efficiency  and  safety  of  pulp  and 
])aper  mill  machinery,  as  well  as  the  economy  to  lie 
derived  from   the  use  of  standard  designs. 

Another  matter  which  should  be  considered  by  all 
inemi)ers  of  tlie  section,  so  that  they  may  come  with 
some  constructive  ideas,  is  the  matter  of  organizing 
the  educational  forces  and  facilities  in  connection  with 
vocational  education  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
That  is  the  next  logical  step  followdng  the  work  of 
l)reparing  the  text  books.  While  that  work  has  not 
been  completed,  it  is  far  enough  advanced  so  that 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  organization  of  the 
educational  work   in   (Canada. 

The  discussion  which  probably  will  result  in  the 
greatest  interest  at  the  i)resent  time  is  the  revival  of 
work  in  the  pulp  and  paper  division  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratories.  It  has  been  intimated  that  the 
industry  has  erippled  the  work  b.\-  offering  induce- 
ments in  the  way  of  salary  to  members  of  the  staff, 
which  could  not  be  met  by  the  government.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  place  has  been  dead  for  some  time,  as 
far  as  productive  research  is  concerned,  and  there 
seems  to  l)e  no  probability  of  an  early  revival  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  Forestry  Branch.  Some  good 
work  has  been  going  on  in  other  departments  of  the 
Laboratories  sneh  as  their  timber  jihysies.  wood  i)re- 
servation  and  fungns  studies,  li\it  the  i)idj)  and  pajier 
maehinerv  has  remained  idle.    Fortunately,  it  has  been 


eared  lor  s(i  that  we  lielieve  there  would  be  little 
ihlay  in  slaiMing  it  uji  again.  I'.i'^ides  the  apparatus 
wliirli  is  In  place,  there  is  some  e(piipinent  on  hand  that 
has  not  .\(t  been  installed  anil  [irovision  hits  been  made 
for  several  important  jjieces  of  eipiipment  that  would 
lie  required  to  furnish  eom|dete  experimental  pnlp 
and  i)aper  plant.  Even  without  this  there  is  enough 
machinery  already  available  to  begin  immediately  on 
a  luunber  of  impoi-tant  |)i-obiems  that  are  awaiting 
solution. 

A  proposal  is  to  be  made  at  the  meeting  next  week 
with  i-egai-d  to  the  ac<]nirement  and  operation  of  this 
])lant.  The  terms,  eonditions  and  line  of  work  as  well 
as  the  relations  between  the  indnsti'.v  and  bodies  n  w 
interested  in  the  Laboi-atories  will  have  to  i)e  earc- 
full.v  considered  and   thoughtfully  worked   out. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pul|i  &  Paiier  Asso- 
ciation Sir  Lomer-  (loiiin  pioposed  a  school  for  |ndp 
anil  iiajiei'  makers  in  the  Piinince  of  Quebec,  and 
urged  the  eo-oiieration  ;ind  sui)j)ort  of  the  industry  in 
such  an  undci-taking.  It  would  seem  advisable  to  con- 
sider the  two  propositions  (education  and  research)  as 
possible  parts  of  a  large  program,  although  either  one 
may   be  considered  by   itself. 

The  Spanish  River  Pnlp  &  Pajier  ilills  are  putting 
themselves  to  considerable  ti'ouble  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Technical  Section  aTul  it  is  to  lie  hoped 
members  will  show-  their  appreciation  by  a  large  at- 
tendance. A  nund)ei-  of  friends  from  across  the  line 
will  be  i)res(nt.  This  is  an  o]jportunit.v  for  mill  men 
and  managers  to  meet  one  another  and  to  become  ac- 
ipiainted  with  some  of  the  problems,  both  of  a  teehni- 
e;d  and  nuinufacturing  nature,  as  well  as  of  the  more 
general  t,\|)c  such  as  matters  of  research  and  educa- 
tion. The  advice  of  many  will  make  the  solution  more 
nearlv  the  correct  one. 


COBWEBS. 

We  hear  rumors  again  that  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  will 
retire  from  public  life.  There  will  be  much  regret  in 
Quebec   and    Canada   if   the   report   is   correct. 


The  iiewsjirint  supply  committee,  of  wiheh  Secre- 
tary Kellogg  of  the  Newsjirint  Service  Bureau  has 
been  acting  chairman,  has  snitplicd  268  tons  to  small 
country  jiulilishers  in  the  I'nited  States  who  were 
without  othei-  means  of  obtaining  a  supply.    (loodworkl 


It  is  a  bit  premature  to  comment  on  the  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  export  licenses  on  Canadian 
goods,  including  newsprint.  Indications  are  that  the 
trouble  lies  at  the  door  of  one.  manufacturer  particu- 
larly, alibongli  others  ma.v  also  not  lie  amenable  to 
reason.  

On  another  page  is  a  brief  sunnnary  of  the  Senate 
Xewsjn-int  Investigation  Committee.  There  is  enough, 
iiowevei-.  to  arouse  the  indignation  of  the  many  paper 
makers  who  are  endeavoring  under  some  difficulty  to 
help  out  their  customers. 
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Some  Properties  of  Commercial  Silicate  of  Soda 


(By  JAMES  G.   VAIL,   ClR-mist.   Philadelphia   yuartz   Co 


'Sodiiiiu  silk'ate  is  a  naiuc  familiar  to  every  ehemist, 
but  a  soniewliat  extended  experieuee  and  a  searcli 
of  the  literature  has  led  to  the  observation  that  the 
properties  of  commereial  silicate  oif  soda  and  the 
wide  variety  of  physical  characteristics  which  can  be 
secured  in  its  different  types  are  often  imperfectly 
understood.  New  uses  for  silicate  of  soda  are  con- 
tinually bein<r  found,  and  it  is  thought  that  a  more 
general   knowledge   of   its   projierties   may   be   heli)ful. 

A  definite  compound  of  the  formula  Na.SiO.  is 
easily  prepared  in  crystalline  form  from  solutions 
containing  sodium  hydroxide  and  commereial  sodium 
silicate.  It  crystallizes  with  9  molecules  of  water.  It 
melts  in  its  water  of  crystallization  at  about  40  deg  C. 
It  is  rapidly  decomjrosed  i)y  the  eariion  dioxide  of  the 
air.  As  far  as  known,  this  jiroduct  has  no  eommei-cial 
significance,  because  it  lacks  colloidal  projierties  up- 
on which  practically  all  of  the  commercial  ajiplications 
of  silicate  of  soda  depend. 

All  the  forms  of  sodium  silicate  in  commercial  use 
contain  more  silica  than  is  indicated  by  the  fornmla- 
Xa^,.SiO;,,  one  grade  having  about  four  times  this 
amount.  The  ratio  between  sodium  oxide,  Na.,0,  and 
silica,  SiO^,  may  be  varied  between  1  to  4  and  2  to  3. 
Products  more  alkaline  than  the  latter  ratio  are  not 
made-,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  form  crystal- 
line masses,  which  would  interfere  with  their  useful- 
ness; and  the  practical  limit  in  the  other  direction, 
uamel.v,  1  to  4,  is  determined  by  the  very  low  solu- 
hility  of  fused  sodium  silicate  containing  larger  pro- 
portions of  silica. 

The  fused  masses  resulting  from  the  reaction  be- 
tween pure  sand  and  sodium  carbonate,  or  sulphate, 
have  the  ph.ysical  appearance  of  glass,  but  are  less 
permanent,  and — especially  the  more  alkaline  types — 
effloresce  in  damp  air  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
so  as  to  become  practically  opaque.  The  commercial 
grades  are  usually  colored  either  greenish  or  yellow, 
due  to  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  ferrous  or 
ferric  iron.  Ferric  iron  is  more  frequentl.v  observed 
in  the  alkaline  types,  while  those  rich  in  silica  usually 
appear  on  the  market  as  a  greenish  glass,  not  unlike 
window  glass  or  green  bottle  glass. 

The  solutions  of  these  different  silicates  var\-  laruc- 
ly  in  their  characteristics.  To  take  the  two  extreme'-: 
that  with  a  ratio  of  1  to  4,  as  above,  ma.v  be  concen- 
trated to  about  37  degrees  Be.,  which  corresponds  to 
ai)out  34  |)er  cent,  total  solids.  At  this  concentration 
its  consistenc.v  is  ,jelly-like,  and  masses  of  it  may  be 
|)icke(l  up  in  tlie  hand  and  shaken  off  without  difficult.\-. 
If  it  is  cooled  to  5  degrees  C.  it  ma.v  be  molded  in  the 
hand  into  balls  which  bounce  very  much  like  rubber 
balls,  hut  which,  if  subjected  to  too  much  strain,  will 
break  with  a  clear  vitreous  fracture.  The  same  result 
may  be  secured  at  ordinary  temjieratures  by  slightly 
increasing  the  concentration.  Any  forms  molded  from 
such    a    solution    will    slowh-    flatten    out    if   left    on    a 
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smooth  surface.  In  contrast  to  this  type,  a  silicate 
with  a  ratio  of  2  to  3  is  thinly  fluid  at  37  degrees 
Be.,  and  may  be  concentrated  to  approximately  69 
degrees  Be.,  or  about  62.5  per  cent  total  solids.  At  this 
concentration  its  consistency  is  such  that  one  may 
push  a  pencil  into  it  with  some  difficult.v-  It  flows 
dowly.  A  bubble  in  a  tube  of'  2  in.  in  diameter  will 
rise  about  4  in.  in  24  hrs.  at  20  degrees  C.  through 
such  a  solution.  While  the  siliceous  type  breaks  like 
a  jelly,  this  type  is  very  tough  and  may  be  drawn  into 
long  threads  or  "pulled"  like  molasses  taffy  until  it 
becomes  opaque  and  white.  It  is  extremely  stiek.y  and 
dries  much  more  slowly  than  the  less  alkaline  forms. 
It  will  absorb  moisture  in  damp  weather. 

Between  these  two  exeremes  an.v  intermediate  grade 
can  be  produced;  thus  a  considerable  range  ef  char- 
acteristics which  are  of  importance  in  the  adhesive 
uses  of  silicate  of  soda  can  be  secured.  As  the  pro- 
|)ortion  of  alkali  increases,  the  po.ssible  concentration 
increases,  and  there  are  in  regular  use  different  silicate 
solutions  37  deg.,  40  deg.,  42  deg.,  47  deg.,  50  deg.,  52 
deg.,  60  deg.,  and  96  deg.,  each  adapted  especially  for 
some  commercial  use.  Silicate  is  usuall.v  placed  upon 
the  market  at  a  concentration  near  the  practical  limit, 
to  avoid  the  expense  of  shipping  unnecessary  amounts 
of  water.  It  is  mostl.v  sold  in  solution,  however,  on 
account  of  the  difficult  solubility  of  the  anhydrous 
material- 

The  coUoidal  nature  of  silicate  solutions  is  indi- 
cated by  boiling  points  but  little  higher  than  the  boil- 
ing point  of  water.  This  is  true  even  in  the  ease  of 
the  69  deg.  solution  which  contain.s  more  than  62  per 
cent  of  solids!  The  freezing  points  also  are  but  slight- 
ly depressed  from  that  of  water.  The  ordinary 
40  deg.  silicate  freezes  at  about  — 3  deg.  C.  It  becomes 
opaque  and  white.  The  freezing  process  is  charac- 
terized by  the  rapid  growth  of  long  crytalline  masses, 
which  contain  more  water  than  the  40  deg.  solution. 
When  such  a  solution  is  slightly  warmed,  the  crystals 
tend  to  float,  and  it  often  happens  that  tank  cars  of 
40  deg.  solution  silicate  which  have  frozen  and  then 
thawed  will  contain  a  highly  concentrated  silicate  at 
the  bottom  and  a  relatively  dilute  solution  at  the  top. 
These  are  readily  mixed  together,  and  the  solution 
thus  secured  is,  as  far  as  known,  identical  in  proper- 
ties with  the  original.  Solutions  above  60  deg.  Be.  in 
concentration  do  not  lose  their  transparency  on  freez- 
ing, but  become  progressively  harder  and  finall.v 
lirittle.  They  show  no  tendency  to  separate  into  con- 
centrated and  dilute  iioi'tioiis  wlicii  wiirmeil  to  or- 
dinary temperature. 

Silicate  of  soda  is  precipitated  by  most  salts  of  the 
heavy  metals,  and  the  precipitates  are  believed  to 
cont-iin  free  silicic  acid  along  with  metallic  silicates, 
Precipitation  is  also  affected  by  various  liquids  which 
IcimI  to  dehydrate  the  silicate  solution.  For  instance, 
:iicoliol,  givcerin,  salt  brine,  and  strong  ammonia  so- 
lutions will  precipitate  concentrated  solutions  of  so- 
dium silicate.  Such  precipitates  ma.v  be  redissolved, 
but  the  second  solution  has  somewhat  different  char- 
acteristics from  the  original  silicate  solution  , notably 
in  respect  to  viseuosity.  An  exact  study  of  the  na- 
ture of  these  precii)itations  would  be  an  interesting 
field  for  research. 
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Silicate  as  an  Adhesive. 

The  viscosities  of  solutions  of  silicate  of  soda  ;ire 
of  interest  in  connect  ion  with  many  of  its  uses.  The 
forms  rich  in  silica  rise  slowly  in  viscosity  until  the 
condition  of  .jelly  is  approached,  when  they  rise  very 
shari)ly.  This  is  true  whether  the  rise  in  viscosity  is 
due  to  decrease  of  alkalinity,  decrease  of  temperature, 
or  increase  in  concentration.  To  jirepare  a  silicate 
adai)ted  as  a  (|uiek-scttinK  liquid  to  a  solid  condition 
mav  occur  with  the  loss  of  as  little  as  two  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  this  amount  beinR  very  quickly  absorbed 
into  a  laver  of  paper  board  when  the  silicate  is  thnily 
spread  on  its  surface.  Solutions  adaptable  for  this 
sort  of  work  do  not  air-dry  below  about  20  iicr  cent. 
moisture.  If  dried  in  mass  to  this  condition  the  solid 
solution  has  the  appearance  of  glass,  becomes  hard 
encnifrh  to  cut  the  hand,  and  is  much  more  scduble 
than  anbvdrous  silicate  of  the  same  relative  com- 
position. Tf  suddenly  exposed  to  a  temperature  above 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  sueb  a  solution  will  expand 
into  a  mass  of  permanent  bubbles  of  beautiful  white 
ajipearanee  and  apparent  specific  gravity  as  low  as 
0.01.  Such  a  product  is  an  excellent  thermal  insula- 
tor. . 

Silicate  of  soda  is  the  most  convenient  source  or 
•rels  of  silicic  acid  which  may  be  prepared  with  either 
alkaline  or  acid  reaction  by  neutralizing  more  or  less 
comi)letely.  Any  mineral  acid  can  bo  used  for  this 
l)urpose.  "and  by  varying  concentratiovi«  of  acid  and 
of  silicate  solution,  gels  of  a  wide  variety  of  physical 
characteristics  can  be  secured.  Strongly  acid  gels 
have  been  used  to  prevent  the  splashing  of  acid  from 
storage  batteries.  Very  hard  neutral  gels  have  been 
used  "for  preparing  material  suitable  for  the  adsorp- 
tion of  gases. 

The  strength  of  adhesives  and  cements  produced 
from  silicate  of  soda  is  very  great.  If  pieces  of  hard 
wood  are  glued  together,  end  to  end,  with  a  silicate 
solution  containing  slightly  more  than  3  molecules 
of  silica  (SiO.,)  for  each  of  sodium  oxide  (Na,.0),  a 
tensile  strength  of  500  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  may  be  consis- 
tentlv  secured-  About  200  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  tensile 
strength  is  required  to  pull  the  fiber  sidewise  from 
gum  veneer,  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  in  packing 
boxes,  while  50  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  is  sufficient  to  pull  the 
filn-e  from  any  of  the  kinds  of  pai)er  usually  used  for 
making  built-up  board  for  shipping  containers  and 
wall-board.  The  tensile  strength  of  silicate  of  soda 
mixtures  used  for  acid-proof  cements  is  easily  brought 
up  to  1700  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  for  air-dried  briquettes,  while 
the  bond  produced  by  baking  silicate  of  soda  and 
clay,  as  is  the  practice  in  the  manufacture  of  abrasive 
wheels,  easily  yields  a  strength  above  2,000  lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 

To  recount  all  the  uses  of  silicate  of  soda  and  the 
l)roperties  on  which  they  are  based  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  article,  but  in  spite  of  it«  diverse  appli- 
cations in  the  arts  at  this  time  it  is  plain  to  those  who 
have  worked  with  it  that  much  remains  to  be  learned. 
Studies  are  in  progress  which  it  is  hoped  may  be 
useful. 


NEW  YORK  PAPER  DELIVERED  AT 
CONVENTION  BY  AIR. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Weilnesday  morning  was 
delivered  at  the  convention  centers  of  Chicago  Wed- 
nesdav  evening.  The  papers  were  sent  by  airplane 
to  Chicago,  reaching  the  flying  field  there  at  4.35 
l).m. 


ANOTHER  CANADIAN  MACHINERY  FACTORY. 

(iraiid  .Merc  is  kimwii  over  tlie  \\<irld  as  tiie  home 
of  tiic  Laurcntiijc  ('(im|)any.  In  addition  lo  this  fam- 
ous establishment  there  has  recentl.v  been  started  a 
jjlant  for  tiie  manufacture  of  machinery  used  in  pulp 
and  paper  mills.  The  Modern  Patents  Company  is 
making  a  sjiecialty  among  other  things,  of  a  machine 
for  making  the  mats  used  in  hydraulic  jnessing  of  ])ulp. 
The  problem  of  alwa.vs  having  sufficient  mats  is  some- 
times a  difficult  one  and  tlie  new  machine,  which  rc- 
<|uires  but  one  man  to  operate  it,  is  designed  t<i  meet 
tiic  situation.  It  weaves  mats  with  single,  double  or 
triple  wires  vvhicli  can  be  woven  anj-  mesli  desired,  and 
the  size  of  the  mats  is  (piickl.v  and  easily  ail.justed. 
As  these  mats  are  used  on  groundwf)od,  sulphite,  and 
kraft  pulp  thrcuighout  tiie  Dominion,  there  will  doubt- 
less be  a  good  demand  for  a  machine  that  will  simplif.v 
Ihis   important  operation. 


SWEDES  STANDING  BY  THEIR  CONTRACTS. 

The  following:   letter   from   tlie   twn   Swclisli   ^'eutlc- 
mcn   who   visited   Canada   last   winter   is  .self-explana- 
tor.v. 
To  the  Editor. 

■"The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canaila," 
Dear  Sir, 

Ma.v  W'C  ask  .vou  to  i)ublisli  tlie  following  letter  in 
your  next  issue  : — 

We  have  read  with  astonishment  and  regret  the 
repcK't  of  a  speech  b.v  Mr.  G.  R.  Hall  Caine  jmblished 
in  .vour  issue  dated  the  Sth  April  (No.  15).  Consider- 
ing the  jiosition  that  I\Ir-  Hall  Caine  has  held  it  is  in- 
comprehensible to  us  that  he  should  consider  it  .ius- 
tifiable  to  refer  to  the  relations  existing  between  Swe- 
dish Wood  Pulp  manufacturers  and  their  British 
customers  in  the  wa.v  which  he  did. 

During  the  War  nian.\'  difficulties  arose,  the  ad.iust- 
ment  of  which  called  for  goodwill  and  fairmindediiess 
oil  the  part  of  both  bu.vers  and  sellers.  We  claim  that 
in  the  ma.jorit.v  of  cases  settlements  v,  ere  arrived  at 
to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties  concerned. 
We  feel  sure  that  our  good  friends,  the  British  Paper 
manufacturers,  do  not  share  the  views  expressed  b.v 
;\lr.  Ilafl  Caine.  The  courtes.v  and  fairmindedness 
which  the.v  have  always  extended  to  us  we  greatl.v 
ai)preciate. 

Had  Mr.  Hall  Caine  onl.v  referred  to  the  condition?" 
existing  during  the  war  we  should  not  have  troubled 
.\'ou.  Jlr.  Editor,  with  our  views  on  the  matter,  as  we 
should  be  quite  content  to  abide  b.v  the  opinion  that 
our  British  customers  have  formed  of  us.  But  when, 
Jlr.  Hall  Caine  throws  out  tlie  damning  suggestion 
that  the  Swedish  Wood  Pulji  manufacturers  will  not 
execute  contracts  at  £21  per  ton  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  prices  have  now  risen  to  £50  per  ton,  we  must 
protest  in  a  most  vigorous  manner  against  such  an 
unfounded  accusation.  If  proof  should  be  neeessarv. 
we  ma.v  sa.v  that  shiinnents  are  now  in  full  swing 
against  the  ver.v  contracts  to  which  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
refers. 

Yours  trul.v. 

Svenska   Celliilosaforeningen 
(The   Swedish   Wood    Pulp    Association). 
.TNO.  STOR.TOHANX. 

President. 
J.   MANNERHEIM. 

Vice-President. 


A  curt  answer  seldom  helps  things  along. 
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Senate  Sub -Committee  Accuses  Papermakers 


Under  date  of  June  11,  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary 
of  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau,  has  sent  us  the  fol- 
lowing comment  on  the  unfair  criticism  of  the  paper 
industr.y.  Both  Canadian  and  Anieri<'an  manufac- 
turers are  involved  in  the  denunciations: 

Senate  Resolution  164,  introduced  by  Senator  La- 
Follette  and  passed  on  August  20,  1919,  directed  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  Senate  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  newsprint  industry  witii  a  view  of 
discovering  whether  discriminatory,  unjust  or  illegal 
practices  are  responsible  for  the  present  conditions  in 
the  newsprint  industry  and  have  affected  the  prices 
for  the  products  thereof. 

A  sub-committee  consisting  of  Senator  LaFollette 
as  chairman  and  Senators  Reed  (Mo.),  Walsh  (Mass.), 
McNary  (Oregon),  and  Gronna  (North  Dakota),  was 
designated  to  hold  hearings  under  this  resolution,  and 
hearings  in  accordance  with  this  procedure  were  held 
in  Washington  from  Ajn-il  28  to  Ma,v  17,  1920,  inclusive. 
In  all,  45  witnesses  were  heard,  representing  newspaper 
publishers,  newsprint  manufacturei-s,  paper  brokers, 
jobbers,  press  associations,  etc.  The  testimony  ex- 
ceeded 500  printed  pages  exclusive  of  some  testimony 
heard  in  executive  session  and  not  made  pnhlic  bv 
the  Committee. 

Senator  TjaP"'ollette  took  no  i)art  in  the  hearings 
beciause  of  absence  from  Washington  on  account  of 
illness.  Senator  Reed  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  and  presided  at  most  of  the  hearings. 
Owing  to  other  duties  en  tlic  part  of  Senator  Reed, 
however,  Senator  Walsh  was  designated  to  draft  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  which  was  signed  also  by 
Senators  McNary  and  (ironna.  Senator  Reed  was  un- 
able to  go  over  the  report  of  the  Committee  carefu!l,y 
after  it  was  drafted,  and  reserved  the  right  to  express 
his  opinion  in  a  separate  report  to  be  filed  later. 

The  report  of  Senator  Walsh  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  in  the  closing  minutes  of  the  last  session  be- 
fore final  adjournment  on  June  5th.  It  consi.sts  of 
about  3,500  words  and  is  apparentl.v  either  written 
without  an.v  reference  to  the  large  amount  of  inicon- 
tradieted  testimony  given  before  the  CommittfC,  ca- 
else  it  'is  an  expression  of  personal  opinion  by  the 
author,  who  evidentl.y  does  not  care  to  take  the  f  imc 
to  ascertain  the  real  facts  in  regard  to  mattei-s  whicli 
he  discusses.  There  would  not  seem  to  he  any  other 
explanation  for  the  man.v  misstatements  which  the- 
rcport  contains.  At  any  i-atc,  it  utterly-  fails  to  give 
an  adequate  and  trutliful  ]iictnrc  of  (■onilitions  in  the 
newsprinf    industry. 

Curtailment  of  Production  Charged. 
After    reviewing    briefly    but    ina<'curately   tlu^    his- 
torical  situation,    the    report    sa,vs    that    the    testimony 
has   brought    to   light    two    piedominating   factors    that 
have  influenced  conditions  in  the  newsprint  market: 

"Firstly,  tliat  there  has  existed  a  shortage  of  news- 
print paper  threatening  many  small  iniblishers  witii 
extinction;  and  secondly,  that  certain  newsprint  manu- 
facturers have  taken  advantage  of  this  shortage  to  ex- 
ploit the  purchasers  of  such"  paper  and  hold  them  up 
for  excessive,  unreasonable,  and  wholly  unfair  prices. 
If  this  shortage  could  actuall.v  be  traced  to  the  oper- 
ation of  natural  economic  laws,  the  offense  of  charg- 
ing high  and  exhorbitant  pi'ices  would  not  be  so  grave, 
although  the  committee  is  not  willing  to  concede  the 
right   of    the    manufacturer,    distributor,    or    any    other 


l)ersou  to  make  unfair  usi'  of  such  a  condition.  But 
all  the  evidenee  of  the  various  witnesses  and  the  sub- 
stantial and  absolutel.v  authentic  information  we  have 
obtained  from  official  reports  seem  to  indicate  that 
man.v  of  the  newsprint  paper  makers  here  and  in  Can- 
ada were  action  in  cnllusion,  with  the  apparent  in- 
tent to  bring  about  restraint  of  the  normal  flow  of 
trade  and  engage  in  unfair  competition  by  methods  in 
some  cases  of  creating  an  artificial  supph^,  and  in 
others  of  resorting  directly  through  their  bureau  of 
statistics  to  an  actiial  fixing  of  price.  Indeed,  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  finding  that 
there  has  been  a  deliberate  curtailment  of  newsprint 
j)aper  upon  the  part  of  .some  newsprint  paper  manu- 
facturers to  'get  even'  with  the  Government  for  its 
in-osecution  and  also  to  hold  up  prices." 

A  reading  of  the  testimony  before  the  Committee 
by  all  the  responsible  witnesses  is  sufficient  answer 
to  the  above  statement. 

Uniform  Contracts  Objected  to. 

Somehow  or  other  the  Committee  seems  to  feel 
that  uniform  contracts  for  the  sale  of  newsprint  paper 
are  not  desirable.     The  report  says : 

"In  regard  to  contracts  made  by  manufacturers, 
the  committee  found  that  many  of  them  were  prae- 
ticall.v  identical  so  far  as  terms  were  concerned.  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  some  small  independent  companies, 
the  contracts  nearl.y  all  have  the  same  terms  of  de- 
livery and  reserve  the  right  to  readjust  terms  quarter- 
ly. Even  the  large  publishers  can  not  today  in  most 
Ccxses  contract  for  a  year's  .supply  at  a  fixed  annual 
price." 

Had  the  Committee  pursued  its  investigations  far 
enough  it  might  have  discovered  that  in  making  their 
case  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  following 
the  agreement  with  the  Attorne.y-General  on  the  part 
of  ten  manufacturers,  the  publishers  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  energy  in  the  endeavor  to  pei-.siiade 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  order  the  use  of 
uniform  contracts  in  the  sale  of  newsprint  paper,  and 
in  its  decision  of  June  18,  1918,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  directed  the  use  of  the  so-called  standard 
form  of  contract  with  changes  in  terms  to  provide  a 
definite  tonnage  specification,  a  uniform  weight  basis 
and  the  pa-<!sage  of  full  and  unrestricted  title  to  the 
customer  upon  delivery  of  the  paper.  Moreover,  in  a 
signed  article  published  in  the  Editor  and  Publisher 
of  September  14,  1918,  Dr.  E.  0.  Merchant,  Paper  Ex- 
[lert  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  War  In- 
dustries Board,  said : 

"The  most  sensible  form  of  contract  is  one  pro- 
viding for  an  adjustable  price.  One  large  newsprint 
manufacturer  ha.s  already  adojited  this  form  of  con- 
tract, and  the  contracts  of  the  ten  newpsrint  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  and  Canada  whose 
prices  are  fixed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
are   virtually   adju.stable." 

Sensational  Charges. 

The  rc])ort  makes  absolutely  unwarranted  state- 
ments concerning  the  production  of  paper  and,  not- 
withstanding the  detailed  information  presented  '  to 
the  Committee  regarding  the  new  tonnage  under  de- 
velopment,  it  .sa.ys : 

"The  facts  bronglil  out  concerning  the  manufac- 
turers' .statistical  bureau  and  its  influence  in  dimin- 
ishing  instead    of   increasing   production    of    newsprint 
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in  tlu-  face  of  new  (iemaiuls  would  sei-ni  to  indirati' 
that  it  was  tlu-  deliberate  intent  of  some  manufac- 
turers to  reduce  their  output  in  order  to  find  jiisti- 
fieation  in  seareity   for  a  lar<re   inerea^e   in   priee."" 

The  report  reads  as  if  it  were  written  for  the  pur- 
jvose   of   making'    newspaiier   headlines   and   in    this    re- 
spect it  has  heen  hijrhly  successful.     The  Sunday  issues 
of  June  fi  carried  conspicuous   artich's   under  headin-rs 
like  the   followiufr: 
"Senators  Urge  Prosecnlion  of  Paper  Makers." 
"Federal  Control  of  Paper  Advised." 
"Ursres  Prosecution   of  Print   Paper   Men." 
"Break  up  Tnist  in  News|)rint.   is  Senator's  Plau.  ' 
Xo    newspaper    repi  rt    of    the    ("oniniittee"s    finding;- 
seems    to    have    cai-ried    the    followinfr    statement    made 
by  the  Committee: 

Some  Manufacturers  Ask  Fair  Prices. 
"This  coininittee  is  not  convinced  that  over  one- 
third  the  i)rice  now  a.sked  in  the  spot  market  is  war- 
ranted, and  in  fact  there  are  some  well-renfulated  firms 
who,  as  the  evidence  has  .shown,  consider  4  or  o  cents 
per  pound  a  thoronnrhly  fair  and  reasonable  price  for 
their  product. 

"While  the  testimony  revealed  certain  jiajxT  mills 
that  were  reaping  extra  legal  rewards  for  their  deal- 
ings/the committee  was  deeplv  imjn-essed  bv  other  con- 
cerns who  contiinied  to  do  business  on  a  fair  basis  i.f 
return.  These  latter  firms  serve,  as  a  source  of  grati- 
fication and  encouragement,  .«inee  they  prove  that  we 
still  have  left  in  America  bnsines.s  men  imbued  with  a 
desire  to  live  n)>  to  the  traditionally  high  character 
of  American  business,  and  to  conserve  some  of  the 
ideals  rf  s(inarc  dealing  as  distinguished  from  those 
who  puiNue  the  new  selfish  policy  of  'get  what  yo)i 
can."  These  firms  in  the  midst  of  an  era  of  gross 
jn-ofit  taking  managed  to  resist  the  many  .strong  temp- 
tations embodied  in  the  success  of  their  more  unscru- 
pulous paper  makers.  And  the  connnittee  wants  the 
honest  concern.s  to  know  that  It  is  our  purpose  to  re- 
pudiate the  practices  of  their  fellow  manufacturers 
and  to  restore  the  paper  industi'.v  to  a  plane  of  re- 
soectability  compatible  with  the  trust  and  confidence 
of  the  American  public." 

The  Committee's  conclusions  and  jiroposed  reme- 
dies for  the  situation  are  quoted   in   full  a.s  follows: 

CONCLUSIONS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  manufacturers  who 
have  .spot  paper  to  sell  that  have  and  are  reaping  the 
large  profits  and  ])lacing  such  severe  penalties  u|)ou 
the  country  pre>s.  There  has  been  evidence  presented 
which  would  show  that  jobliers  and  brokers  and  com- 
mission men  are  receiving  very  large  financial  returns 
as  a  result  of  existing  high  prices,  though  man.v  of 
them  frankly  admit  their  disgu.st  with  the  existing  un- 
health.v  and  immoral  conditions  of  trade,  and  eandidlv 
admit  that  the.v  are  a.shamed  to  .sell  newsprint  paper 
for  the  prices  current  today. 

Although  the  connnittee  has  considered  the  various 
disturbing  elements  that  the  newsprint  industry  has 
been  sub.jected  to  during  war  time,  and  the  sub.se- 
quent  period  of  quickly  rising  material  and  labor 
costs,  and  has  also  taken  into  account  inerea.sed  con- 
sumption of  print  paper,  the  apparent  scarcity  of 
wood  pulp,  and  numerou.s  other  nnstabilizing  forces 
common  to  all  businesses  of  to-day,  we  feel  that  the 
scarcity  of  the  jircduet  was  more  the  result  of  artifi- 
cial   obstructioiw    iIih'i    r>t'    the    luitnral    law.s,    and    that 


tlic  market  i)rice.s  and  the  uniform  contrai'f  stipula- 
tions were  arrived  at  through  the  shortage  of  ])roduc- 
tioii.  the  efficient  work  of  the  Manufacturers'  I'ureau 
of  Statistics,  and  the  use  oi  a  virtiud  gentlemen's 
agi-ecment.  We  believe  that  the  profits  taken  by  sev- 
eral of  these  concerns  were  totally  out  of  keeping  with 
the  best  business  practices,  that  some  manufacturers 
were  and  are  guilty  of  breaking  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  their  own  previous  agreement  with  the  (Jov- 
ernment,  aiul  that  they  took  advantage  of  a  eondi- 
ticn,  attributable  for  the  mo.st  part  to  thei)'  own 
manipulation,  in  order  to  nmkc  gains  far  out  of  ju-o- 
]iortion  to  those  of  fair,  legitimate  business  profits. 
That  the  practices  were  un.iu.st,  illegal,  and  discrim- 
inatorv  is  established  be.vond  an.v  doulit,  and  also  tiuit 
the  prices  charged  fcr  news])rint  paper  are  both  ex- 
cwsive  and  unwarranted.  Therefore,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  causes  of  this  discrimination  and  excessive 
price  charging,  and  to  protect  the  country  i)re,s.s — one 
of  the  chief  means  of  eidightening  and  educating  our 
rural  population — the  connnittee  makes  the  following 
recommendations  as  a  possible  solution  : 

The  measure  suggested  in  some  instances  may  be  con- 
sidered drastic.  This  committee,  however,  believes  and 
deplores  the  fact  that  the  existent  emergenc.v  has 
made  strong,  determined  action  neces,sarv.  _  It  is  not 
the  function  of  any  riovernment  to  stand  by  and 
watch  the  enforced  decadence  of  an  in.stitution  so  vital 
to  the  soundness  and  integrit.y  of  our  nation  a.s  the 
country  press,  and  the  press  managed  and  conducted 
bv  religious  bodies,  farm  agencies,  wage  earners,  and 
fraternal  associations :  nor  did  the  committee  feel  a.s 
though  it  could  witness  the  wholesale  exploitation  and 
imminent  bankrujitcy  of  our  newspajjcrs,  large  as  well 
as  small,  without  advising  radical  procedure  against 
the  offenders,  aimed  to  prevent  in  the  future  the  con- 
tinuance or  I'eception  of  an.\'  such  process. 

REMEDIES. 

T. 

Tnunediate  action  by  the  Attorne.y-General  for  the 
)irosecntion  and  punishment  of  the  newsprint  manu- 
facturers guilt.v  of  offenses  either  against  the  Sher- 
man anti-tru.st  law.  the  Clayton  Act.  or  the  provisions 
of  the  court  decree  of  1917  in  regard  to  the  newsprint 
industry,  and  that  in  this  procedure  the  Attorne.v- 
Ceneral  be  furnished  with  all  the  information  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  may  at  present  have 
in  its  possession  or  which  it  mav  hereafter  procure. 
TT. 

Tn  order  to  discouJMire  wasteful  use  of  newsi)rint 
l)ai)er  we  recommend  that  a  tax  of  10  cents  be  levied 
on  all  Sunday  pajiers  weiirhing  over  1.2S  pounds,  un- 
til such  time  as  the  suppl.v  of  print  ]>aper  shall  be 
ade(|uate  for  the  fullest  needs  of  all  publishers.  The 
committee  believes  that  this  law  would  result  in  limit- 
ing the  pages  of  Svuulay  papers  to  80.  thus  resulting 
in  large  savings  in  the  consumption  of  newsprint  pa- 
lier  in  Sunda.v  editions  that  have  reached  as  high  as 
140  pages  in  some  instances. 
III. 

That  the  Congress  .shall  amend  the  sundry-  civil 
bill  b.v  the  api)ropriation  of  a  sum  of  $100,000  for  re- 
search, study,  and  cxi)erimentation  into  different  me- 
thods of  makinsr  paper,  with  a  view  of  finding  a  sub- 
stitute for  wood  pulp:  that  this  work  he  conducted  bv 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who.se  experts  shall 
first  report  their  plans  to  a  .sjieeial  committee  of  Con- 
gress ai>pointed  to  su)iervise  the  work  and  to  receive 
from  time  to  time  re])orts  as  to  its  progress. 


Tluirsdav.  Jniie  17.  1920. 
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IV. 

AVt'  reoommend  also  legislation  to  establish  a  par- 
cel-post rate  of  1  cent  a  pound,  without  I'egard  for 
zones,  for  10  or  less  packages  of  Sheet  print  paper 
shipped  weekly  from  an.v  mill  direct  to  a  newspaper, 
without  increasing-  the  present  limit  of  weight  of  70 
pounds.  This  would  enable  the  small  publishers  to 
eomliino  in  tlie  establishment  of  a  mill  to  supply  their 
needs.  At  present  there  is  discrimination  in  postal 
rates  in  favor  of  the  finished  newspaper,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  in  order  to  sustain  thousands  of  smaller 
papers  a  similar  favoralile  discrimination  is  necessary 
for  newsyirint  paper. 

V. 

And  if  the  Government's  effort  to  fix  and  maintain 
a  rea.snnalile  price  appeal's  to  be  futile  because  of  a 
virtual  mono]ioly  in  the  print-paper  industry,  or  be- 
cause of  continued  protests  from  the  manufacturers 
that  the  supply  is  running  dangerously  low,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  Government  b.v  law  establish  a  news- 
paper print  board  to  supervise  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  newsprint  paper;  and  to  enter  into  a 
a  co-operative  organization  with  the  country  newspa- 
pers wliich  would  elimiiuite  the  .iobber  or  middle  man 
and  enable  the  country  press  to  buy  newsprint  at  the 
lowest  mill  rate. 

VI. 

That  the  Government  consider  seriously  the  pos- 
sible pui'chase  or  establishment  of  a  newsprint  paper 
mill  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  the  newsprint 
used  at  the  Government  printing  plant,  and  that  the 
overproduction  of  such  mill  be  sold  to  the  small  con- 
sumers of  n('\vs])rint  jiajier. 
VII. 

{"'inally,  that  Congress  amend  the  Lever  Act  to  in- 
chidc  the  commodity — nc\vs|)rint  paper — under  its  pro- 
visions. 

Maiuifacturers  and  importers  of  news  print  paper 
who  do  not  like  these  i-ccommendations  may  find  eon- 
.^olation  in  the  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Re- 
jircsentatives  on  May  6,  1!>'20  (II.  R.  l:]95S)  by  Re- 
jiresentative  Steenerson,  which  proposes  to  ta.\  them  5 
cents  ])er  lb.  on  all  nevv.sprint  sold  in  case  they  do  not 
get  together  and  fi.x  uniform  prices! 


PAPER  MEN  SPEND  NIGHT  AS  GUESTS  OF 
SHERIFF. 

P.  T.  Dodge,  president  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  and  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  and 
R.  8.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  News  Print  Service 
Bui-eau,  when  in  Grand  Rapids  recently,  found  that 
they  conld  get  no  accHJinmodations  at  the  hotels  but 
were  dii'ected  to  a  private  home  for  rooms  for  the 
night.  The.v  discoveretl  tiie  foUowing  morning  that 
llieir   iiost   was  the  sheriff. 

Reports  that  two  men  s])ent  the  night  in  .jail  be- 
cause they  could  find  no  accommodations  anywhere 
else  are  declared  t((  iuive  been  like  the  prematui-e 
story  (if  .Mark   Twain's  death,  greatly  exaggerated. 


U.  S.  TAX  ON  FOREIGN  COMPANIES. 

A  revised  Ownership  Certificate  Guiile  for  use  in  the 
preparation  of  income  tax  ownership  certificates  which 
are  required  to  be  attached  to  dividend  coupons  or 
checks  of  non-resident  foreign  corjiorations  and  inter- 
est coupons  of  corporations  and  foreign  governments, 
has  been  issued  by  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  New  York.  The  guide  reduces  to  tabular  form  the 
revised  provisions  of  the  income  tax  regulations  regard- 
ing the  collection  of  coupons.  The  form  of  ownership 
certificate  required  in  each  case  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  to  be  filled  out  are  shown  at  a  glance. 

There  are  ten  different  classifications  of  owners 
and  more  than  thirty  different  ways  for  filling  in  the 
ownership  certificate  returns,  depending  upon  whether 
the  bonds  contain  a  tax  free  clause  and  whether  they 
are  issues  of  domestic  or  foreign  corporations  or  for- 
eign governments.  The  guide  simplified  the  work  of 
filling  out  the  certificates  in  all  instances. 


Mr.  P.  W.  Bidwell  who  has  been  in  the  sales  depart- 
ment of  B.  F.  Perkins  and  Son  Inc.,  Holyoke,  Mass., 
For  a  number  of  years  has  been  api)ointed  general 
manager.  B.  P.  Pei-kins  and  Son  Inc.,  are  well  known 
to  the  ])aper  trade  in  Canada  as  manufacturers  of 
Perkins  Calender  Rolls,  Mullen  Paper  Testers  and 
"Perkius-Coburn-Taylor  Rag  Cutters." 


MAINE  PULP  AND  PAPER  CO.  SUCCEEDS 
SAVAGE. 

The  Maine  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  incorporated 
under  New  York  State  laws,  has  purchased  the  real 
estate,  buildings,  water  and  power  rights,  machinery, 
equipment,  materials  and  good  will  of  the  Savage  Man- 
ufacturing Company  of  Skowhegan,  Maine.  Capital- 
ization is  $350,000 — 8  per  cent  preferred  stock,  par 
value  $100  per  share,  6,500  shares  common  stoi'k  of 
no  par  value,  the  president  is  William  O'Hanlon, 
Geneva,  N. Y., ;  vice-president,  John  B.  0  'Brien,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y. ;  secretarv  and  trea.surer,  C.  C.  Hullinger, 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

The  directors  are:  William  O'Hanlon,  President 
Geneva  National  Bank,  Geneva,  N.Y. ;  C.  C.  Hullinger. 
treasurer  Niagara  Fibre  Co.,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. ;  Alfred 
H.  Hayes,  President  Hayes  Fish  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. ; 
Eugene  E. Persons,  President  C.  Persons  &  Sons  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.Y. ;  Edward  M.  Hall,  formerly  Superin- 
tendent Taggert  Paper  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. ;  John 
B.  O'Brien,  President  Niagara  Wall  Board  Co.,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y. ;  Lewis  H.  JIanly,  Secretary  and  Director 
Davenport  Coal  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. ;  Michael  M.  Bork, 
printer  and  liookbinder,  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  William  More 
Decker,  President  llygeia  Nursing  Bottle  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Coatsworth  &  Diebold  of  Buffalo  are  attorneys  for 
the  company. 

Since  1908  the  Savage  Manufacturing  Compan.v  has 
manufactured  high  grade  crepe,  book,  tissue  and  col- 
ored papei-s.  The  new  owners  will  manufacture  news- 
print paper  for  which  there  is  an  unusual  demand. 
The  cai)acity  of  the  plant  in  its  present  condition  can 
turn  out  about  14  tons  of  newsprint  paper  per  day. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  company,  however,  to  double 
the  capacity  by  installing  additional  machinery. 

The  plant  is  situated  on  the  Kennebec  River  at 
Skowhegan  on  the  i\Iaine  Centi'al  R.R.  in  the  heart  of 
the  .spruce  and  fir  tinrbcr  region  of  Maine. 

The  company  will  grind  its  own  wood  pulp  and 
turn  out  its  finished  products  without  depending  up- 
on outside  sources  for  its  supply  of  raw  materials. 
The  plant  is  modern  and  is  operated  by  water  power 
furnished  bv  the  falls  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
mill. 

Executive  offices  are  303  Mutual  Life  Bldg.,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y. ;  P.  J.  Evans  is  financial  agent  for  the 
company. 
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British  Trade  News 

(  l-'iDiii   Oiii-   IjoihIoii    Cnrivspondent. ) 

Loiidou,  June  1st,  1!)20. 

Raw  Materials — New  Sources. 

The  (|U('stioii  of  now  sources  of  n\w  materials  for 
papernuiking  is  still  being-  Ihra.slied  out  in  the  Ijondou 
|)apers.  and  the  discussion  has  drifted  to  the  weekly 
trade  papers.  There  is  nothintr  new  to  announce,  the 
old  subjects  l)eing  i-aked  up  and  each  writer  pushing 
his  own  interests.  Between  the  lines,  however,  one 
can  read  that  there  is  nothinjj  to-  beat  spruce  and  fir, 
and  next  to  these  conies  bamboo.  Special  attention 
is  being  given  to  Caiuida  and  it  is  admitted  on  all 
sides  that  in  the  Dominion  a  generous  scheme,  sup- 
ported from  Ibis  side,  i^  rc(|nired  to  devclo])  and  open 
up    forestry. 

German  Paper. 

News  lias  reached  England  that  the  Germans  are 
alsi>  feeling  a  shortage  of  pai)or  and  raw  materials. 
Indeed,  things  have  been  so  bad  that  Herr  Faber, 
who  is  President  of  the  Publishers,  has  stated  that  sev- 
eral newspapers  would  have  to  suspend  publication 
if  the  German  Goveirnment  did  not  take  immediate 
steps  to  .stop  the  rise  in  the  price  of  paper.  The  rise 
in  price  was  due  to  the  shortage  and  scarcity  of  pa- 
per and  raw  materials. 

English  Paper. 

The  Weekly  \ews])aj)cr  and  Periodical  Proprietors 
As.s-n<'iation  have  recently  had  a  lot  to  .say  on  the  cost 
of  paper.  They  use  mastly  British  paper  and  the 
As.soeiation  announce  that  a  publication  using  20  tons 
of  ]iai)ei'  pel-  week  was  sjiending  on  paper  before  the 
war  £186  per  week.  The  present  cost  is  il.l.'iC.  Many 
publications  are  running  at  a  loss.  These  conditions, 
naturally,  affect  a  very  large  number  of  the  smaller 
firms  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  do  the  big 
coqiorations,  and,  adds  the  A.ssociation,  in  the  aggre- 
gate these  smaller  firms  employ  far  more  labor  than 
the  larger  concerns.  English  newsprint  sold  to  these 
small  firms,  who  did  not  hold  big  contracts,  are  charg- 
ed (i'ld    (l.'3'/2  cents)    jier  lb. 

Becker's  Limited. 

Every  year  Messrs.  F.  E.  Becker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  at 
the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  have  a  nice  free  and 
easy  entertainment  for  the  directors  and  their  staff 
This  year's  function  M-as  a  very  pleasantt  and  social  af- 
fair. As  pulp  importei-s  the  firm  is  in  a  prominenr 
position.  During  1!)1!)  they  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  70,51,S  tons  of  chemical  pulps  and  141,04.') 
tons  of  mechanical  pulps.  This  means  that  durin', 
last  year,  taking  all  the  business  together,  their  im- 
ports were  well  over  £3,000,000.  Messrs.  Becker  iiav  - 
a  great  wish  for  Canadian  pulps  and  no  doubt  thev 
would  like  all  they  could  get  at  present. 
Pulp  Market. 

The  market  is  strong  for  sulphite  and  sulphate.  Fair 
supplies  are  ari-iving  from  Canada.  Groundwood  is 
still  in  good  demand  and  prices  firm.  Prices  at  the 
i)eginning  of  June  may  be  quoted  as  follows: — Bleach- 
ed .sulphite,  £80;easy  bleaching,  £61  10s ;  newsprint 
sulphide,  £52  10s;  kraft  .s-oda,  £45;  unbleached  sorln 
1.50;  groundwood  (moist)  .50  per  cent,  £19-  "round 
wood    (dry),  £39, 

A  Novel  Idea. 
Mr.  Joseph  Dixon,  one  of  the  best  known  of  British 
pajjermakers — and     a    newsprint    produce!- — has    writ- 


ten a  fatherly  letter  to  his  w^orkers  in  which  he  re- 
minds them  that  the  present  conditions  will  not  con- 
tinue and  they  should  provide  for  a  rainy  day.  He 
suggests  that  the  firm  is  willing  to  receive  loans  un- 
der fair  conditions  and  for  these  loans  the  employees 
would  get  8  per  cent  interest.  The  idea  is  a  novel 
one.  It  will  materially  help  the  worker  and  incident- 
ally the  firm  will  benefit  a  trifle — not  to  speak  of 
the  interest  the  worker  will  take  in  his  job  in  the  mill. 
Canadians  in  London. 

Within  the  next  few  months  some  i)rominent  liulj) 
and  paper  men  are  to  visit  London.  They  are  com- 
ing to  have  a  look  around  and  a  finer  thing  they 
could  not  do  at  the  prewnt  moment.  Just  now  tlie 
eyes  of  the  British  public  are  turned  towards  Can- 
ada. Mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  past  and,  of 
course,  it  takes  time  to  rectify  them.  In  the  past  the 
Briti.sh  buying  public  have  shed  their  money  on  Nor- 
wegian, Russian,  German,  Swedish  and  Finnish  pulps 
and  pai)cr,  and  it  is  only  in  1920  they  have  com- 
menced to  realise  that  there  is  the  great  Canada — 
the  sister  Dominion.  It  took  Lord  Burnham  and  a 
few  others  to  tell  them  of  Canada  and  1  hope  the 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  men  expe<-ted  here  shortly 
will   tell  some  more  home  truths. 

Sir  Lomer  Gouin. 

Sir  Lomer  (iouiii.  Premier  of  (Quebec  during  his 
visit  here  'told  jiaper  ccuisumers  and  manufac- 
turers a  few  truths  about  Quebec.  "  We  offer  British 
ca])italists  80  millidn  aei-es  of  forest  areas,"  he  said, 
"with  hundreds  of  millions  of  cords  of  puljiwood;  and 
we  wish  at  the  same  time  to  remind  them  that  paper 
maiuifacture  is  nowadays  as  valuable  as  a  gold  mine. 
We  want  Bi-itish  capital  to  come  and  develoj)  our  im- 
mense native  wealth,  our  va.st  accumulations  of  raw 
materials  of  all  sorts,  and  we  offer  promotci-s  from  the 
United  Kingdom  the  best  ])art  of  our  seven  million 
hoi-se-])Ower  in  water  power  to  help  them  to  ojien  ui) 
new  industries  at  the  lowest  po.ssible  cost.  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  by  1930  Q\icbec  will  be  the  largest 
paper-making  centre  in  the  world :  I  wi.sh  to  claim 
further  that  we  own  sufficient  water-jjower  to  allow 
many  other  industries  to  make  a  bid  for  the  world's 
supremacy.  We  cherish  hopes  that  all  these  Canadian 
assets  will  be  developed  by  men  and  capital  from  with- 
in the  Empire."  1  have  been  waiting  for  Scandin- 
avia's comment  on  this  speech  of  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  but 
today  there  is  a  dead  silence. 
Notelets. 

Recourse  is  bein<r  had  to  the  re-]»nlping  of  old  i)aper 
with  keen  energy  in  England  at  present.  The  work, 
of  course,  is  not  genial,  but  dirty  aiul  expensive. 

Storage  charges  have  risen  150  per  cent  for  im- 
|)orters  of  pulp  and  paper. 

British  papennakers  maintain  that  when  ground- 
wood  is  sold  at  £36  a  ton,  the  profit  is  nearly  50  per 
cent  per  ton. 

The  Briti.sh  newspapers  liave  just  become  alive  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  Canada's  pulp  goes  to  the  States. 

No  pulp  01-  i)aiier  has  yet  been  received  from  Aus- 
tria. 

Scaiulinavia  says  British  coal  sends  up  the  price  of 
pulps.  This  means  that  a  ton  of  coal  does  not  now 
produce  a  ton  of  pulp. 

The  late  President  of  the  British  Papemiakers'  As- 
sociation (Mr.  Lewis  Evans)  has  been  invited  ,o  ac- 
cept the  honorary  membership  of  the  As.sociation.  His 
father  occupied  a  similar  position. 
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The  Experimental  Pulp  and  Paper  Laboratory 

(.Contimied  from  last  issue.) 


Liquor  Making  Procedure. 

In  making  the  cooking  li((uor  for  the  first  cook,  tlie 
gas  from  the  SO^  cylinder  is  passed  to  the  bottom  of 
tank  No.  2,  which  contains  the  desired  amount  of  milk 
of  lime  and  water.  For  subsequent  cooks,  instead  of 
water,  tank  No.  2  is  supplied  with  partly  made  up 
acid  from  tank  No.  1  into  wliicli  the  gas  from  tlie 
previous  cook  has  been  relieved.  By  analysis  at  half- 
hour  intervals,  the  time  necessary  to  bring  the  acid  up 
to  the  desired  strength  can  be  readily  estimated. 

Liquor  analysis  is  made  with  a  2  e.c.  sample  of 
liquor  and  1-16  normal  standard  solutions  of  iodine  and 
caustic  soda*  Tliis  permits  a  direct  reading  of  tlie 
percentage  eomjiosition  of  the  acid  on  tlie  ))ui'rctte. 
If  it  is  feared  tliat  too  much  cliemical  is  being  used 
a  1  CO.  sample  can  be  taken  for  rough  work.  A 
sixteenth  normal  solution  of  iodine  has  been  found 
more  stable  than  a  tenth  normal,  and  it  is  recomiiicuded 
for  both  its  stability  and  the  absence  of  calculations 

While  li(|uid  SO^.  is  by  far  tlie  most  convenieni  i(ir!u 
in  which  to  olitain  the  gas,  it  can  not  be  assumed 
that  it  is  free  from  all  faults.  The  presence  of  a 
small  percentage  of  moisture,  of  course,  has  hd  de- 
leterious effect,  but  SO^  sometimes  occurs  and  is  de- 
cidedly detrimental  to  the  acid.  While  it  is  true  tlipt 
in  commercial  operation  there  is  nearly  always  a  small 
percentage  of  SO3  present  in  the  burner  gas,  tremble 
is  experienced  only  if  the  amount  increases  beyond 
certain  limits.  Every  attempt  is  therefore  made  either 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  SO.,  or  to  remove  it  after 
once  formed.  In  studying  the  effects  of  the  variables 
upon  the  character  of  pulp  produced  in  experimental 
sulphite  pulping,  it  is  important  to  eliminate  as  many 
variables  as  possible  in  order  that  cooks  may  be  com- 
parable, and,  therefore,  very  desirable  to  have  a  gas 
which  is  free  from  SO,. 

While  no  detailed  studies  relative  to  the  effect  <if 
SO,  upon  pulp  have  as  yet  been  conducted  by  this 
Laboratory,  general  mill  experience  has  clearly  in- 
dicated that  SO,,  when  present  to  the  extent  of  0.2 
])er  cent,  of  more,  is  detrimental.  It  causes  uneven 
(booking,  harsh  pulp,  trouble  in  bleaching  and  color- 
ing, and  weak  paper. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  test  for  the  presence  of 
SO,  in  liquid  SO.,  though  a  qualitative  test  is  some- 
what more  difficult.  The  luetliod  employed  is  as  fol- 
lows: Connect  the  cylinder  under  test  to  a  flask  con- 
taining a  hot  acid  .solution  of  BaCL  and  pass  the  gas 
in  slowly.  The  formation  of  a  precipitate  will  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  SO,  in  the  gas.  This  may  be 
eliminated  by  first  passing  the  gas  through  a  sulphuric 
acid  absorption  tower,  through  a  wa.sh  bottle  or  traj), 
and  then  into  the  acid  system.  Sulphuric  acid  mist 
is  removed  by  the  absorption  tower  and  no  precipitate 
should  appear  in  the  test  solution.  If  it  is  desired  to 
test  the  efficiency  of  the  sidphuric-acid  tower,  a  Bad,, 
wash  bottle  can  be  introduced  into  the  system  or  the 
appearance  of  mist  can  be  noticed  through  a  sight 
glass.  Pure  gas  can  be  obtained,  however,  at  a  present 
price  (Jan.  1920),  of  11  cents  a  pound  in  iron  cylinders 
of  about   150  lbs.   capacity.     Should   it   be   found    too 


'See  Report  of  the  Committee    on     Sulj)hite     Pul 
Paper,  Vol.  18,  p.  11. 


costly  or  impractical  to  obtain  pure  gas,  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  provide  a  gas  filter  made  up  like  those 
used  in  many  sulphite  mills.  In  its  essentials,  this 
filter  consists  of  a  wooden  tank  provided  with  a  cone- 
shaped  false  bottom,  covered  with  sawdust  spread 
u|)on  matting  or  bagging.  The  gas  is  admitted  at  the 
top  and  discharged  at  the  bottom.  The  drawback  f,o 
such  an  installation  in  filtering  gas  under  compression 
is  that  the  tank  must  be  absolutely  tight  or  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  room  will  soon  become  unbearable. 

This  Laboratory  feels  that  it  is  very  desirable  for 
any  plant  considering  the  installation  of  experimental 
sulphite  pulping  equipment  to  include  an  acid  jilant 
of  the  type  described  above.  The  cost  will  not  be 
great  and  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  flexibility 
and  independence  thus  secured.  By  the  use  of  liquid 
SO,  the  acid  composition  can  be  controlled  very  easily, 
and  because  of  the  concentrated  form  of  the  gas  the 
most  simple  type  of  absorption  apparatus  can  be 
used.  Ill  fact,  with  this  concentrated  gas,  an  acid  ap- 
proaching 10  per  cent,,  total  SO.,  can  be  made. 

Cooking  and  Washing  the  Pulp:  An  experimental  sul- 
phite digester  is  much  more  difficult  to  control  than 
a  soda  or  sulphate  digester,  but  after  experience  it 
will  be  found  possible  to  duplicate  any  cooking  cui-ve 
within  reasonable  limits.  At  this  Laboratory,  where 
all  kinds  of  woods  are  studied,  an  acid  strength  of 
5.4  per  cent,  total,  4.3  per  cent,  free  and  1.1  per  cent, 
combined  has  been  found  satisfactory  for  the  first 
trials,  and  a  cooking  curve  approximating  that  shown 
in  the  chart  is  easy  to  follow  and  produces  satisfactory 
pulp.  Any  of  these  conditions,  of  course,  can  be 
changed  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The  digester  is 
filled  to  approximately  the  same  mark  with  acid 
for  each  cook;  that  is,  the  chips  are  just  covered.  The 
amount  of  acid  per  one  hundred  pounds  of  chips  var- 
ies, however,  from  60  to  110  gallons,  depending  almost 
entirely  upon   the  specific   gravity   of  the  wood. 

Chips  intended  for  sulphite  pulping  should  be  more 
carefully  prepared  than  those  for  soda  or  sulphate. 
The  reason  is  that  the  sulphite  cooking  acid  cannot  so 
easily  reduce  bark  and  dirt  as  the  alkaline  liquors. 
Otherwi.se,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  method  of 
handling  the  chips. 

The  screened  chips,  the  weight  of  which  has  been 
previously  determined  by  means  of  bone-dry  samples, 
are  charged  into  the  digester  through  a  large  funnel 
which  fits  into  the  neck.  The  required  amount  of  acid 
is  run  in  and  the  perforated  lead  plate  put  into  position. 
The  cooking  acid  is  sampled  as  the  liquor  runs  into 
the  digester,  half  of  the  sample  being  taken  at  the 
beginning  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  charging.  A 
wet  gasket  of  heavy  paper  or  pulp  is  used  to  make  the 
cover  joint  tight.  The  relief  line  is  then  connected 
and  steam  turned  on  in  the  indirect  coil.  A  temper- 
ature reading  of  the  acid  is  taken  at  once  and  this 
value  used  as  the  starting  point  of  the  temperature 
curve.  Temperature  and  pressure  readings  are  taken 
every  15  minutes  and  plotted  on  the  charts.  When 
about  40  pounds  pressure  has  been  reached,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  relieve  the  air  from  the  top  of  the  digester 
and  cover  the  chips  with  liquor,  after  which  the  re- 
lief line  is  closed  until  it  is  desired  to  relieve  con- 
stantly.   The  cooking  is  carried  on  with  indirect  steam 
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iiiilil  the  liiiuor  siuldenly  drops,  as  will  be  indicated 
liy  the  gauge  glass,  at  which  time  the  indirect  steam 
is  reduced  and  the  direct  admitted  to  the  digester  to 
prevent  turning  "the  crown"  (the  top  chips.)  This 
■  ilisorption  of  the  liquor  by  the  chip  occurs  ahout  the 
third  houi-  with  most  woods.  When  the  digester  pres- 
sure readies  100  pounds,  the  relief  is  started,  follow- 
ing a  straight  line  drawn  from  that  point  on  the  chart 
to  another  10  pounds  above  tlie  steam  pressure  curve. 
By  jirojier  relief  and  steam  control  t)oth  the  temper- 
ature and  the  pressure  can  l)e  made  to  follow  the 
curves  a-s  drawn,  although  constant  watchfulness  is 
required  to  accomplish  this  satisfactorily. 

Many  methods  for  determining  the  time  to  blow  the 
cook  are  in  use,  but  while  they  are  adc(|uate  for  com- 
mercial purposes  where  the  same  species  of  wood  are 
pulped  under  consistent  conditions,  all  of  these  meth- 
ods fall  short  when  it  is  desired  to  study  the  effect 
of  many  variables.  After  much  experimentation,  it 
has  been  decided  to  adopt  a  color  indication  for  blow- 
ing such  cooks,  and  a  standard  has  been  made  of  a 
coffee  solution  clarified   with   white  of  egg   and   pre- 


Fig.  9 

Typical    Sulptiite    Cooking    Chart 
Curve  A. — Temperature;   degrees  Cent. 
Curve   B. — Digester  Gauge    Pressure. 
Curve  C. — Stearn   Pressure, 


served  by  formaldehyde.  After  the  most  satisfactory 
color  for  blowing  has  been  determined  upon,  two  cof- 
fee solutions,  one  dark  and  one  light,  are  made  uj) 
as  above  and  blended  until  a  match  is  obtained.  Such 
a  standard  solution  will  keep  unchanged  for  months. 
The  blow  color  will,  of  course,  change  with  the  various 
woods  pulped,  and  the  coffee  standard  can  be  used 
only  when  performing  a  series  of  exi)eriments  upon  the 
same  wood.  In  other  cases,  small  sani])les  of  each 
blow  are  t^ken  and  the  following  cooks  compared  with 
them. 

When  it  is  desired  to  blow  the  digester,  the  steam 
and  relief  lines  are  closed,  the  water  sjiray  turned  on  in 
the  l)low  pit,  and  the  bottom  strainer  in  the  digester 
dropped  to  clear  the  blow  line.  The  quick  opening 
valve  is  loosened  and  made  ready  for  operation.  Next, 
the  Y  valve  is  opened  wide,  and  finall.v  the  quick- 
opening  valve.  The  drain  catch  is  placed  under  the 
blow  pit  outlet  and  the  li(|uor  allowed  to  was'c.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  blowing,  the  blow  nine  is  dis- 
connected, the  cover  of  the  digester  removed,  and  the 
small  amount  of  stock  adhering  to  the  sides  is  washed 
down  with  hot  water  and  caught  in  a  screen,  along 
with  dirt  particles.  While  this  procedure  is  hard  on 
the  lining,  it  tends  toward  a  cleaner  pulp  and  is  neces- 
sary where  accurate  yields  must   he  obtained. 

The  stock  is  well  washed  with  water  and  allowed 
to  drain  fiver  night.  When  a  cook  is  made  each  day, 
the  digester  should  be  prepared  immediately  after 
blowing.  By  this  is  meant,  that  all  valves  and  con- 
nection should  be  looked  after,  the  blow  valves  cleaned 
out  and  packed,  and,  if  possible,  the  digester  should 
be  charged  with  chips.  All  of  this  makes  an  early 
start   possible. 

Pressing,  Shredding  and  Sampling:  After  starting  the 
digester  the  next  murning,  the  pulyi  is  removed  from 
the  l)Io\v  pit,  loaded  into  the  perforated  basket,  and 
squeezed  in  the  hydraulic  press.  The  various  cakes 
are  loaded  into  a  can  and  taken  to  the  Williams  infant 
shredder. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Laboratory  that  shredding 
the  pressed  cake  is  the  most  reliable  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  representative  sample  on  which  to  base  the 
bone-dry  factor  and  the  yield  of  pulp.  From  a  stand- 
point of  quality,  especially  with  sulphite  cooks,  this 
procedure  is  decidedly  ob.iectiouable.  inasmuch  as  any 
uncooked  chips  are  conipletel.v  broken  up.  first  in  the 
press  and  finally  in  the  shredder.  The  resulting  sheet 
is  full  of  dirt  since  it  is  impossible  to  remoA-e  the 
broken  chips  by  screening,  and  it  can  never  be  com- 
pared with  a  commercial  sheet  for  cleanliness.  The 
necessity  of  obtaining  a  reliable  yield  figure,  however, 
will  usually  outweigh  these  objections.  B.v  exercising 
every  precaution  it  is  possible  to  obtain  yield  figures, 
accurate  to  1  lb.  on  30  lbs.  of  pulp,  by  sampling  the 
cook  at  frequent  intervals  as  it  comes  from  the  wet 
machine.  By  this  procedure  a  much  cleaner  sheet  and 
efpially  reliable  yield  figures  are  obtained. 

After  shredding,  the  pulp  is  weighed  and  sampled 
for  moisture  determination.  The  sample  is  taken  in  a 
graniteware  can  with  cover  and  as  soon  as  possible 
transferred  to  two  large  watch  glasses.  These  two  sam- 
ples are  accurately  weighed  and  placed  in  the  oven, 
where  a  temperature  of  about  lO.'V'C.  is  maintained. 
The  samples  are  weighed  at  intervals  until  check 
weights  are  obtained.  The  bone  dry  factor  as  de- 
termined by  the  two  samples  should  agree  within  V^ 
per  cent. 
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Screening:  Tlie  shretkied  i>ulp  is  opened  uji  in  the 
beater  and  run  over  a  four  plate  diaphragm  .screen  to 
a  stuff  ehest,  from  which  it  is  run  over  a  wet  machine 
and  collected  in  a  basket.  At  the  end  of  the  run  the 
screenings  are  collected  from  the  screen  and  their 
bone-dry  weight  determined. 

Beating:  The  screened  pulp  is  next  lieaten  in  order 
to  develop  the  greatest  possible  strengtii  and  run  into 
a   waterleaf  sheet   over   the   paper   machine. 
Miniature  Apparatus. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  make  cooking  tests  by  the 
soda  or  sulphate  process,  where  either  only  a  few 
pounds  of  material  are  available  or  preliminary  cooks 
are  desired  to  furnish  data  which  will  serve  as  a  guide 
in  planning  cooks  in  the  larger  digester.  For  this 
purpose  a  fairly  complete  equipment  is  used,  consist- 
ing of  three  rotary,  hcn'izcuital,  cyliiulrical  autoclaves, 
a  small  diaphragm  screen,  1/2  pound  \oble  and  Wood 
beater,  hand  mould,  making-up  vat,  letter  press,  felts 
and  wine  press. 

Rotary  Autoclaves. — Tlie  rotary  autoclaves  are 
horizontal  e.vlinders  having  a  capaeit.v  of  about  two 
pounds  of  chips  each.  They  are  made  of  extra  heavy 
six-inch  wrought  iron  pipe  with  the  ends  and  the  seat 
for  the  cover  welded  on.  The  inside  length  is  15 
inches  and  there  is  a  314-inch  opening  on  one  side 
fitted  with  a  cover,  which  seats  on  a  ground  joint.  The 
trunnion  at  one  end  is  opeii  and  threaded  for  fitting 
a  pressure  gauge  of -the  diaphragm  type.  The  other 
trunnion  extends  3  inches  into  the  autoclave  and  is 
closed  on  the  inner  end,  forming  a  thermometer  well. 
Mercury  is  used  as  a  means  of  contact  between  the 
thermometer  and  the  walls  of  the  well  and  is  held  in 
place  by  means  of  washers,  asbestos  packing,  and  a 
gland  nut  on  the  end  of  the  trunnion. 

In  the  operation  of  the  autoclaves  at  least  V^  of  a 
gallon  of  liquor  per  pound  of  chips  should  be  used, 
and  a  two-inch  vapor  space  should  always  he  left  in 
the  top.  Heavy  oil  is  used  to  lubricate  the  ground 
joint  of  the  cover,  before  clamping  it  down,  in  order 
to  minimize  wear  and  insure  against  leaks.  The  auto- 
claves are  heated  with  Bunsen  burners,  which  are  reg- 
ulated to  give  the  desired  maximum  temprature  in  the 
desired  time,  and  to  maintain  it.  Pressure  readings 
are  taken  and  recorded,  but  no  effort  is  made  to 
regulate  the  pressure,  since  any  gas  or  vapor  pressure 
other  than  steam  has  been  found  to  exert  but  sliuht 
influence  on  the  cooking  action  where  the  proper  tem- 
peratures are  employed  and  sufficioit  mixing  of  the 
contents  is  secured  by  the  rotation  of  the  autoclaves 
At  the  end  of  the  digestion  the  autoclaves  are  placed 
on  a  rack  over  a  sink  and  cooled  by  running  cold 
water  over  them  until  the  pressure  is  reduced  below 
10  pounds.  The  screw  on  the  clamp  th;>t  holds  down 
the  cover  is  loosened  until  the  residual  pressure  has 
been  relieved,  and  then  the  cover  is  removed  and  the 
contents  washed  into  a  wooden  box  fitted  witli  a  piece 
of  Fourdrinier  wire  for  its  bottom.  The  washing  is 
continued  until  all  traces  of  black  li(|uor  are  removed. 

Yields  are  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
the  large  cooks,  using  a  small  wine  press  to  remove 
excess  water  and  breaking  up  and  sampling  tiic  jmlps 
by  hand. 

Sulphite  Autoclaves. — Preliminarv  cooks  by  the  sul- 
phite process  have  been  made  in  bronze  autoclaves 
heated  by  direct  flame  and  sufficiently  large  to  ac- 
comodate one  pound  of  chips.  •  These  were  provided 
with  gauge,  thermometer,  and  relief.  Much  has  been 
clone  by  using  this  small  apparatu.s,  but  we  have  come 


to  the  conclusion  that  tiie  results  have  not  justified 
the  expense  or  time  spent  on  these  cooks.  Difficulty 
of  control  and  dirtj'  pulp  were  the  chief  objections  to 
the  use  of  these  autoclaves.  To  overcome  the  latter, 
small  acid-proof  stoneware  linings  were  set  in  the 
autoclaves.  These  were  instrumental  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  ilirt,  but  moi'e  serious  faults  caused  this 
method    of    pidping    to    be    abandoned    except    where 

only  approximate  indications  are  desired.  Better 
results  can  be  obtained  in  general  mill  operation  b.v 
suspending  a  wire  cage  of  the  chips  to  be  tested  i]) 
I  he    large   digester. 

Diaphragm  Screen... The  diaphragm  screen  used  for 
autoclave  cooks  takes  a  screen  plate  10  inches  by  V2 
inches.  About  half  a  cook  at  a  time  is  dumped  in 
and  a  small  stream  of  water  is  run  through.  This  car- 
ries with  it  the  screened  pulp  which  is  caught  in  a 
box  with  a  Fourdrinier  wire  bottom,  such  as  is  de- 
scribed under  autoclaves.  The  screenings  are  remov- 
ed, drie<l,  weighed,  and  recorded. 

Hand  Mould  and  Accessories. — The  hand  nn)uld  used 
\^  ill  make  a  sheet  10 U  inches  by  7  inches.  It  was  fur- 
nished by  J.  J.  Marshall  and  Company  of  London, 
England.  The  vat  is  made  of  soapstone  IQYz  inches 
by  21  inches  by  8V2  inches  inside  dimensions.  (At  the 
University  of  JMaine  a  copper  lined  wooden  vat  was 
f(nnid  satisfactory — Edit.)  The  vat  should  be  no  larger 
than  necessary  to  allow  proper  manipulation  of  the 
mould,  and  this  one  has  been  found  to  give  good  re- 
sults. 

White  broadcloth  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  ma- 
terial for  felts  in  uuiking  hand  sheets  of  the  size  men- 
tioned above.  An  ordinary  letter  press  is  suitable  for 
jiressing  the  hand  sheets,  and  they  ma.y  be  dried  on 
one  of  the  dryers  of  the  paper  machine  or  a  single 
dryer  outfit  of  the  same  type. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


THE   PAPERMAKING  MACHINE   INVENTOR. 

Robert  invented  the  [lapermaking  machine  in  France. 
He  completed  his  w(n-k  in  1798.  Fourdrinier  after- 
vrards  introduced  it  into  a  more  perfect  state-  Robert 
introduceil  his  first  machine  at  M.  Didot'.s  Paper  Mill 
at  EssQunes  in  17.08.  Born  December,  1761,  he  died 
at  Vernouillet.  in  August,  1828. 


Mr.  Louis  Nicholas  Robert. 


EASTERN  PULP  AND  SUPPLY  HOUSE  MEN 
VISIT  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

.Ml'.  Orvar  Hylin,  of  the  Lagerloef  Trading  Co., 
Xew  York,  was  inVancouver  recently  on  a  pleasure 
trip.  This  firm  are  agents  for  Finnisli  Pulp  Mills,  in 
tlie  United  States. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Williams,  of  the  firm  of  Williams.  Gray 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  dealers  in  pulps  and  mill  supplies,  has 
been  looking  over  prospects  in  British  Columbia  re- 
ceiith-. 
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NO  DRASTIC  REDUCTION  OF  COMMODITY 
PRICES  IN  SIGHT. 

,  Bank  pressure  for  the  ourtailment  of  commei-cial 
credits  has  beeome  stronger  lioth  in  this  country  and 
in  the  United  States  in  recent  weeks,  and  is  responsible 
for  the  symptoms  of  hysterical  and  spasmodic  liquid- 
iilion  and  price-cutting  in  clotliing  and  luxuries  whieli 
have  been  mui;ii  exaggerated  in  the  newspaper  press. 
Undoubtedly  retailers  will  find  it  harder  to  dispose 
of  large  quantities  of  current-coiisuinptiou  goods, 
especially  of  tlie  soniewluit  luxurious  and  uunecessary 
kind,  than  tiicy  did  last  year,  and  very  much  harder 
to  obtain  l)ank"  credit  for  the  carrying  of  them.  More- 
over, transportation  difficulties  in  the  United  States 
are  serious,  and  are  causing  some  districts  to  be  clut- 
tered up  witii  goods,  many  of  them  perishable  or  fash- 
ionable, which  ought  to  be  on  their  way  to  other  mar- 
kets. This  puts  additional  strain  on  banking  facilities 
and  enforces  a  certain  amount  of  liquidation.  But  these 
very  difficulties  of  transportation  and  credit  are  re- 
ducing the  outiuit,  even  of  the  most  necessary  articles, 
and  enhancing  costs. 

It  is  still  our  opinion,  as  it  has  been  for  months, 
that  it  is  u.seless  to  look  for  any  important  reduction 
in  costs  of  basic  commodities,  such  as  iron  and  steel, 
coal,  i)aper,  etc.,  in  the  immediate  future,  while  strong 
factors  tending  in  the  other  direction  are  likely  to  be- 
come operative.  Trausportation,  for  example,  is  still 
being  cai-ried  on  all  over  the  continent  at  rates  which 
afford  much  less  than  a  fair  remuneration  to  capital 
employed.  The  American  roads  are  applying  for  a 
28  per  cent,  increase  in  freiglit  rates,  and  their  de- 
mand is  justified  by  the  terms  of  the  legislation  under 
which  they  were  handed  back  to  their  o\raers.  Any 
increase  granted  in  the  United  States  should  be  im- 
mediately accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase 
of  tlie  utterly  inadequate  rates  now  in  force  in  Canada. 
Tiie  new  Canadian  taxes  will  increase  somewhat  the 
cost  of  living,  while  any  benefits  resulting  from  their 
discouragement  of  extravagance  will  be  slow  of  real- 
ization. 

If  there  were  any  overly  large  stocks  of  commodities 
in  Canada,  and  we  have  seen  no  evidence  of  their  ex- 
istence, which  could  be  precipitately  thrown  upon  tlie 
market,  and  which  could  satisfy  the  consumption  de- 
mand during  a  period  of  slackened  production,  a  de- 
finite move  to  lower  levels  might  he  in  prospect,  but 
such  is  obviously  not  the  case.  There  are  no  reserves 
of  any  size  which  can  be  drawn  upon.  Production 
must  go  on  at  its  present  rate  or  better  if  even  the 
ordinary  needs  of  current  consumption  are  to  be  satis 
tied. 

Lord  Shaughnessy's  statement  that  there  can  be 
no  real  liquidation  of  wages  until  commodity  prices 
are  lowered,  and  that  prices  can  only  be  lowered  b.v 
greater  production  and  a  lessening  of  wasteful  con- 
sumption is  the  whole  case  in  a  nutshell.  There  is 
too  much  liysteria  and  too  little  real  labor  and  com- 
mon senge  abroad  in  the  land. — Investment  Items. 


William  I.  Bishop,  Limited,  have  been  awarded  the 
contract  to  build  the  transformer  house  and  addition 
to  grinder  room  and  boiler  house  for  the  Belgo  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  at  Shawinigau 
Falls,  P.Q.  The  piling  contract  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Ravmond  Concrete  Pile  Co..  Ltd. 


EXPORT   LICENSES   FOR   NECESSITIES. 

(Itlawii.  -lunc  14.  The  .Minister  of  ('iistoms  Jias 
given  notice  of  legislation  which  will  authorize  the 
licensing  of  exports  "necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
use  or  consumiition  of  the  Canadian  people."  The 
motion,  which  is  to  come  before  the  House  on  "Wed- 
nesday, while  not  specifically  mentioning  )iewsj)rint, 
is,  it  is  understood,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
(Canadian   iiews])a|)cr   publishers   in   that    regard. 

The  resolution  reads:  "That  it  is  exj)edient  to  bring 
in  a  measure  to  amend  the  Customs  Act,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  (iovcrnor-in-council  may  fi'om  time  to 
time  make  regulations  for  or  relating  to  the  ex])orta- 
tion  of  any  article,  commodity  or  material  Mhicli  is 
ju-odnced  or  manufactured  in  Canada,  and  whicli  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor-in-council.  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  use  or  consumption  of  the  Cana- 
dian people,  or  for  the  encouragement,  maintenance 
or  preservation  of  any  trade,  industry,  business  or 
occuiiatiou,  and  may  by  such  regulations  order  and 
direct  that  any  such  article,  commodity  or  material 
shall  be  exported  only  under  license  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  or  by  an 
officer  appointed  upon  the  Minister's  recommenda- 
tions for  that  puri)ose;  and  that  the  issue  of  any  such 
license,  and  the  exercise  of  any  right  or  privilege 
thereby  conferred,  shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  Governor-in-council.  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Minister  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  shall 
prescribe. '"' 

The  penalty  clause  provides  for  a  fine  of  $5,000  for 
each  summary  conviction. 


MAINE  MILLS  BUY  WOODLANDS. 

One  of  the  largest  timberlaiid  deals  ever  consummated 
in  this  state  was  completed  Thursday  afternoon  when 
papers  were  passed  which  changed  ownership  to  the 
Eastern  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Orono  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  the  Dead  River  Timbcrland  Co.,  and  E.  B-  Draper 
of  the  Eaton  holdings  for  which  negotiations  have 
been  in  progress  for  some  time  and  which  comprise 
about  260,000  acres  of  timberlands  together  with 
mills  and  rights  both  in  this  country  and  Canada. 
The  price  paid  for  the  purchase  was  between  $2,000.- 
000  and  $3,000,000. 

Representatives  of  the  individuals  and  concerns  mak- 
ing the  purchase  met  Thursday  in  the  offices  of  the 
Merrill  Trust  Company  and  for  the  purposes  of  build- 
ing tlie  proposition  organized  a  new  corporation  to  be 
known  as  the  Passamaqnoddy  Land  Co.  The  officers 
elected  were:  D.  A.  Crocker,  the  present  vice-president 
of  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Co.,  president:  Charles 
P.  llutchings,  of  the  Dead  River  Co.,  treasurer;  D. 
A.  Crocker,  Charles  F.  llutchings,  E.  C.  Ryder,  Esq., 
E.  B.  Draper  and  F.  E-  Bragg,  directors. 

The  Eaton  lands,  so-called,  are  located  in  the  three 
countries  of  Penobscot.  Washington  and  Hannoek.  to- 
gether with  small  places  in  New  Brunswick. 

The  Eastern  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Orono  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co..  and  E.  B.  Draper,  according  to  the  contracts 
made,  are  to  have  the  wood  from  the  land.  The  East- 
ern and  the  Orono  people  will  have  the  pulpwood 
which  will  give  them  a  supply  over  a  long  term  of 
vcars  in  addition  to  that  which  they  already  have. 


Never  expect  too  much  from  a  friend  and  you  will 
never  want  for  one, 


PULP  WOOD  BARGE  SINKS. 

The  barge  Cuba,  loaded  with  pulp  wood  from  Quebec 
for  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y..  foundered  in  deep  water  in  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence  during  a  storm  early  this  week 
and  was  a  total  loss.    The  crew  were  rescued. 


Thursday,  June  17,  1920. 
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Technical  Section 


TECHNICAL  SECTION  TO  CONSIDER  CENTRAL 
LABORATORY 

Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe,  Secretary  of  the  Technical  Section, 
has  sent  to  members,  the  following  letter.  .  It  will  bear 
repeating.  Some  of  the  ino.st  important  items  of  bu.si- 
ness  ever  brought  before  the  Section  will  come  up  at  the 
summer  meeting.  Members,  mill  men  and  managers 
should  be  out  in  force. 

I  have  sent  .you  a  copy  of  the  program  for  the  summer 
convention  of  the  Technical  Section.  It  is  not,  I  think, 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  excellent  points  of  this  trip, 
l)ut  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  some  points 
in  connection  with  the  business  meeting  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  program. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  going  to  be  favored  with 
a  talk  from  Dr.  Ralph  II.  McKee  on  "Waste  Sulphite 
Liquor  Utilization,"  and  Dr.  McKee  has  promised  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  researches  into  the  recovery 
of  sulphur  dioxide  from  smelter  gases,  one  of  the  sub- 
.iects  in  which  sulphite  mills  are  very  much  interested  at 
tlie  present  time.  We  are  also  going  to  have  a  paper 
from  Mr.  H.  S.  Taylor  on  "Gypsum  Roofs  for  Paper 
Mill  Machine  Rooms."  We  have  also  invited  Mr. 
Buncke,  of  the  Abitibi  Company,  to  give  us  a  paper 
on  the  "Regulation  of  Froth  and  Foaming." 

There  is  also  another  subject  of  vital  interest  to  the 
industry  which  will  be  brought  up  for  your  discussion, 
and  that  is  the  matter  of  a  central  laboratory  for  the 
industry.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  wlien  the  matter 
was  discussed,  it  was  agreed  that  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
Technical  Section  to  study  and  decide  as  to  whether 
it  wouki  be  worth  while  to  proceed  with  the  formation 
of  a  central  laboratory  operated  by  and  for  the  indus- 
try. It  is,  I  think,  pretty  well  accepted  that  the  pre- 
sent laboratory  is  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of 
the  industry.  Nothing  has  been  done,  and  apparently 
nothing  will  be,  to  make  it  of  any  value.  There  is 
considerable  equipment  which  has  not  been  touched 
for  years,  and  which  could  at  this  very  time  lie  utilized 
profitably  by  the  industry.  Only  the  other  day  a  ship: 
nient  of  "flax  was  sent  out  of  the  country  to  Washing- 
Ion  and  made  into  pulp,  when  the  Government  is  sup- 
po.sed  to  have  a  laboratory  .just  for  testing  such  ma 
terials  as  that  particular  one. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  a  letter  of  in- 
quiry was  sent  to  the  industry,  asking  three  questions : 
(1)  Advisability  of  the  industry  taking  over  and  op- 
erating a  central  laboratory,  (2)  Indicate  some  of  the 
problems  in  research  that  might  be  undertaken  with 
profit  by  such  laboratory,  (3)  Your  opinion  as  to 
whether  you  consider  routine  testing  work  in  connec- 
tion with  products  of  industry.  Seven  of  the  largest 
mills  have  already  expressed  themselves  as  being 
quite  favorable  to  a  proposal  of  this  nature,  and  it 
remains  for  the  members  of  the  Technical  Section  to 
assist  the  industry  in  deciding  the  future  course  in  re- 
spect to  a  central  laboratory. 

At  the  business  meeting  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Soo  you  will  also  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
reports  of  the  different  Standing  Committees,  some  of 


which  have  been  doing  good  Avork,  particularly  the 
( 'omniittee  on  Mechanical  Standards,  which  has  been 
making  a  number  of  very  valuable  tests  on  materials, 
and  if  you  have  not  already  replied  on  the  card  which 
we  provided  with  the  programs  I  urge  .you  to  do  so  at 
once  because  we  have  to  make  reservations  with  the 
railroads.  The  summer  traffic  has  cut  down  the  num- 
l)er  of  cars  available,  and  we  all  want  to  travel  com- 
fortably and  together. 


WOODWARD  TO  WORK  AT  M.  I.  T. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Woodward,  a  member  of  the  Technical 
Section  who  is  employed  in  the  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing Research  Department  of  Laurentide  Compan.y,  has 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Tcchnolog.y  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  Mr.  Woodward  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Institute  and  will  take  up  work  in 
connection  with  the  School  of  Chemical  Engineering 
practice.  It  will  be  recalled  that  .just  before  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  the  Institute  established  in 
connction  with  its  course  in  Chemical  Engineering, 
a  series  of  five  practice  stations  in  connection  with 
t.ypical  industries.  Just  following  what  would  be  the 
middle  of  the  third  year  in  the  ordinary  curriculum, 
an  opportunit.v  is  given  for  students  to  obtain  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  problems  and  processes  of  cer- 
tain industries.  Students  are  placed  in  groujis  at  tiie 
various  stations  and  work  under  the  direction  of  a 
resident  member  of  the  Institute  staff  who  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  research  work  of  the  plant  where  lie 
is.  Each  group  remains  about  two  months  at  each 
stations  and  gets  in  a  lot  of  practical  work  as  well  as 
valuable  instruction.  The  student  comes  in  everyday 
contact  with  the  industry. 

Among  the  industries  is  included  the  |)ul|i  and 
paper  industry  as  represented  by  the  plant  of  the 
Eastern  Manufacturing  Company  at  South  Brewer, 
Maine.  The  first  resident  professor  was  H.  H.  Hanson, 
a  graduate  of  the  Institute  who  had  served  at  the 
plant  of  the  Brown  Corporation  at  LaTuque,  Que.  Dur- 
ing the  war  Mr.  Hanson's  work  was  transferred  to  war 
activities  in  Washington  and  there  was  necessaril.v 
a  break  in  the  plans  of  the  Institute.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  another  Canadian  mill  has  assisted  in  the 
practical  training  of  a  man  who  is  to  uiulertake  his 
part  in  this  important  educational  work. 


BIG    DISTRIBUTION    OF    SAFETY    LITERATURE. 

The  Oiilarid  Safet.v  League  continues  to  place  a  large 
amount  of  literature  in  the  hands  of  motorists,  school 
children,  industrial  workers,  and  others  throughout 
the  Province.  In  the  first  three  months  of  1020,  the 
League  has  distributed  an  enormous  amount  of  safet.y 
material,  including  3o,000  industrial  safety  bulletins: 
32,400  school  safety  bulletins;  8,500  special  bulletins; 
8,500  traffic  bulletins;  2,700  electric  railway  bulletins; 
150,000  motorists  safety  book-marks;  10^200  health 
liulltins;  65,000  news  letter.");  9,000  safet.y  calenders 
12,000  leaflets  to  the  "new  man";  125,000  gummed 
seals;  3,000  safet.y  cards  and  posters. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-1.  Constituents  of  Wood  which  give  color  re- 
actions- III.  II.  WiHu'lliaus,  Her.,  l!»li).  52,  2(KA-2()7)iK 
'I'lic  jictivi'  coiisiitiu'iits  luive  been  removed  from  the 
di.stilljites  by  exli'aetioii  with  ether  and  [juril'ied  by 
ilistdlation  under  jrreatly  reduced  pressure;  two  frac- 
tious b.  pt.  iSS  dejr.  (".  at  0.4  nun.  and  95  deg.-lO.l  degr.  C. 
at  0.4  iiini..  are  obtaiiu^d  tos:ether  with  forniie  acid. 
-Analyses  of  the  frat-tious  liive  results  in  afrreenieut 
with  those  re(|uired  by  the  formulae,  ("mlL.^.O,,  and 
*'i,.ll-i:^^ii  resi)eetively,  wliieh  are  simply  related  to 
the    formulae    of   brasiliu    and    haemato.xylin. — J.S. 

A-15.  Heating  Cellulose  with  benzene  under  press- 
ure. K.  I''iscliei'  and  \V.  Sehneider,  (!es.  Abliaudl- 
Kenntn.  Kohlc.  1919,  3,  287-300.  Chem.  Zentr,.  1919. 
30,  IV.  S79.  Cellulose  heated  with  be'nzeue  under 
pre.ssure  at  2.')0  deu-.-260  deg.  C.  is  gradually  deeompos- 
ed,  with  the  formation  of  water  and  products  dissolved 
in  the  benzene,  but  scarcely  any  gas  products.  The 
ileeoniposition  i)roducts  are  about  6  per  cent  greater 
in  amount  than  the  normal  yield  of  tar  on  destructive 
distillation.  They  are  dark-brown  viscou.s  liquids,  and 
about  90  per  cent  is  soluble  in  alkalis.  On  acidifica- 
tion the  solution  deposits  bi'owu  flakes  (47.5  ])er  cent). 
The  bulk  of  the  extract  is  insoluble  in  light  petroleum 
spirit,  soluble  in  cold  chloroform,  and  almost  comjilete- 
ly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  The  presence  of  water  ac- 
celerates the  process  of  extraction  and  improves  the 
yield.  Thus  a  double  extraction  of  dry  cellulose  (54 
per  <'cnt  11_.())  6.4  per  cent  and  in  presence  of  water 
IL!  per  cent.  By  protracted  heating  of  air  drv  cellu- 
lose with  benzene  under  pressure  a  yield  of  12  per  cent 
is  also  attainable. — J.S, 

E-2.  Sulphite  spirit  manufacture  influence  of  the 
design  of  the  digester  fittings  on  the  quantity  of  waste 
liquor.  A.  I).  .1.  Kuhii.  Wodi.  f.  Papicrfab..  l!il!).  50, 
2:il7--J:il9,  2:i,s,S-2:i91.  Chem.  Zentr..  1919,  90,  IV.. 
lOHi.  Ill  sulphite  inilj)  mills  which  work  up  their 
waste  liquors  for  the  manufacture  of  spirit  it  is  very 
important  to  have  the  correct  proportion  of  fresh 
li(luor  to  the  quantity  of  wood  and  to  employ  a  liquor 
which  is  rich  in  free  sulphur  dioxide-  The  ratio  of 
lifpior  to  wood  depends  ujion  the  method  of  digestion, 
the  s])ecies  and  the  moisture-content  of  the  wood,  so 
that  the  quantity  of  waste  liquor  may  show  variations 
between  5  and  10  cub.  m.  per  ton  of  cellulose.  The 
digestion  itself  proceeds  most  favorably  when  the  pro- 
portion of  free  sulphur  dioxide  is  at  least  70.80 
per  cent  of  the  total.  A  liquor  rich  in  free  acid 
increases  the  yield  of  sugar  and  alcohol.  The  diges- 
tion must  be  stopped  when  the  concentration  of  sugar 
in  the  liquor  has  reached  its  maximum,  because  the 
sugar  which  has  been  formed  then  undergoes  a  gradual 
decomposition.  Moreover,  the  use  of  a  liquor  of  high 
concentration  effects  an  economy  of  sulphur  and  steam 
and  a  higher  sufficiency  in  the  digester  with  uniform 
results  in  the  product.  In  order  to  obtain  the  niax- 
mum  (|uantity  of  waste  liquor,  the  digester  must  be 
drained  under  pressure.  By  blowing  off  under  a 
lircssurc  of  4-5  atm.  the  cellulose  retains  only  4  cub.  ni. 
of  liciuor  per  ton,  whereas  when  blown  off  under  2-3 
atm.  the  pulp  retains  5.25  cub.  m.  per  tcni.  In  it  also 
advantageous  to  introduce  hot  water  on  to  the  pulp 
under  pi-essure,  because  in  this  way  the  Avater  dis- 
places the  spent  liquor,  whereas  the  introduction  of 
water  without  pressure  merely  results  in  the  dilution 
of  the  .spent  liquor.  The  spent  liquor  coming  from  the 
digester  under  high  pressure  should  be  conducted  to 
a   pressure  relief  vat,  where  a  powerful  evolution  of 


suli)luir  dioxide  takes  place,  and  this  gas  may  be  re- 
covered for  use  in  the  preparation  of  fresh  liquor. — 
J.S- 

P-2.  Paper  mill  accidents  illustrated  by  posters. 
Al  Kroes.  i>aper,  25,  178-80,  :  l!)19i.  Pulp  and  Pai)er, 
17,  933-4,  (1919).  An  appeal  to  su))erintnn(lents,  "to 
get  close  to  the  men",  to  make  ilieni  understand  the 
necessity  of  safetv  and  the  means  of  attaining  it. — A. 
P.-C. 

P-0.  Cost  of  unsafe  practices  in  money  and  men. 
H.  H.  Mathiesen.  Paper.  25,  182-6,  (1919j.  I'ulj)  ai.id 
Paper,  17,  930-2,  (1919).  During  the  19  months  the 
U.  S.  were  at  war,  the  wai-  casualties  were  56.227  killed 
and  over  200,000  in.inred  or  wounded  in  battle.  Dur- 
ing the  same  jjeriotl  the  "accident  casualties"'  in  the 
U.  8.  M-ere  over  126.000  killed  and  over  2,000,000  so 
badly  injured  as  to  be  disaiiled  for  four  weeks  or  long- 
er. In  one  particidar  i)li;tit  the  average  cost  for  each 
of  292  lost-time  accidents  was  $315.66.— A.P.-C. 

Q-0.  Care  of  paper  mill  roofs.  Prevention  of  de- 
cay in  the  timber  of  the  roofs  of  pulp  and  jiaper  mills. 
R.  J.  Blair,  Forest  Products  Lalioratory.  Montreal. 
Paper,  25,  127-30,  (1919).  Pulp  &  Pai.er,  17,  707.  The 
decay  of  timber  is  caused  by  various  fungi,  wiiich  re- 
i|uire  a  certain  niin.  amount  of  moisture  to  grow.  If 
this  moisture  is  not  supplied,  or  if  the  timber  is  treated 
with  a  fungus  poison  (such  as  creosote)  decay  will  be 
prevented.  Moisture  condensation  in  paper  machine 
rooms  is  the  usual  manner  in  which  moisture  is  sup- 
plied to  the  fungi.  This  can  largel.v  be  prevented  by 
©eans  of  hoods  over  the  machines,  together  with  pro- 
per ventilation.  Air  s,vstems  of  heating  are  i)referable 
to  those  with  steam  coils.  The  roof  should  be  built  of  a 
wood  which  naturally  resists  decay  (e.g.,  cedar),  and 
should  have  an  extra  Tayer  of  wood  or  other  material 
on  its  ujiper  surface  for  heat  insulation,  which  layer 
should  be  separated  from  the  main  part  of  the  roof  by 
at  least  three  thicknesses  of  mopped  tarred  paper. — A. 
P.-C. 

R-1.  The  papermaking  industry  in  Finland.  Pai>er, 
25,  402-3.  (1919).  Translation  of  an  article  in  Le 
Papier,  22,  200,  (duly,  19Un,  giving  a  short  sketch  of 
the  developmeni  of  the  i)aper  industrv  in  Finland. — 
A. P.-C. 

R-2.  History  and  economics  of  paper  making.  Job 
Taylor.  Paper,  25,  164-70,  (1919).  Early  origin  of 
the  ai't,  and  rise  and  development  of  wood  fibres  in 
papermaking. — A.  P.-C. 

R-1.  Pulp  production  in  the  new  states  of  Europe. 
Paper,  25,  1040-2,  (1920).  An  analysis  of  the  resources 
in  raw  materials  and  in  mills  of  the  resjieetive  new 
European   states. —  A. P.-C. 

R-7.  The  existing  industrial  problem,  ("has.  Riez, 
President  of  the  Link-Belt  Co.  Paper,  25,  48-9,  72, 
(1919).  A  review  of  the  present  critical  situation  with 
suggestions  for  the  improvemoit  of  conditions. — A. P.-C. 

R-7.  Making  the  most  of  men  and  other  factors  in 
the  successful  operation  of  a  modern  paper  mill.  X. 
P.  Winchell,  Jr.  Paper.  25,  43-5.  (1919).  For  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  a  paper  mill  and  the  economical 
production  of  paper  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  most 
efficient  equipment,  the  latest  and  most  scientific 
methods,  and  the  highest  possible  efficienc.v  of  the 
working  force,  the  last  being  the  most  variable  and  the 
most  difficult  to  regulate.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
see  tliat  every  employee  is  physically  fit  to  do  the 
work  required,  mentally  able  to  look  ahead  of  his 
own  .job.  able  to  work  well  with  his  immediate  superior, 
and  interested  in  his  work. — AP.-C. 
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R-13.  Fall  meeting  of  the  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  Pai)er,  25, 
190-212,  (1919).  Discussion  of  tiie  report  of  the  Soda 
Pull)  Committee  (i.i  ••Principles  and  Practice  involved 
in  Washing  Unbleached  Soda  Pulp"'.  Discussion  of 
the  waste  sulphite  liquor  problem.  Discussion  of  a 
paper  presented  hy  Otti)  Kress,  F.P.L.,  Madison,  Wis., 
on  the  "Deterioration  of  Wood  and  Woodpulp  due  to 
Infection  by  Fungi,  witii  Suggestions  as  to  their  Con- 
1r(d,'"  and  text  of  a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate $50,000  for  the  investigation  of  this  problem. 
Reports  of  Committee  on  Abstracts  and  Literature 
and  of  Committee  on  Bibliography.  Discussion  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Standard  .Methods  of  Test- 
ing Materials  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Paper.  Dis- 
cussion of  a  communication  by  L.  H.  Sliii)mc.n  on  co- 
(jperation  in  solving  prolilems.     (Continued.). — A.P.-C. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

E-5.  Cellulose  from  wood  or  other  cellulose  mater- 
ials. Zellstoffabrik  WahUiof.  and  II.  ChMum,  Mann- 
heim, and  R.  Willstatter,  :\Iunich.  Ger.  Pat.  304,31-t, 
20.10.16.  The  material  is  treated  with  licpiid  or  gase- 
ous reagents  at  a  comparativel.v  moderate  temperature, 
liut  at  a  greatl.\-  increased  pressure  created  entirely 
liy  heating  the  liciuid.  but  largely  by  forcing  in  a 
li(|uid  or  gas.  The  digestion  may  be  carried  out 
under  a  |)ressure  of  50  atm.  in  oi-der  to  obtain  a  good 
penetration  of  coai-ser  material  and  a  more  complete 
digestion.  The  avoidaijce  of  iiigli  temi)erature  Avlnle 
nuiintaining  all  the  advantages  of  a  higii  pi-essure 
gix'es  a  cellulose  fibre  in  a  better  state  of  preservation 
llian  i).\-  tlie  usual  process,  and  the  constituents  of  the 
spent  liquors  are  less  prof(nindl.v  decomposed,  so  that 
tlie  by-products  may  be  more  advantageously  utilised. 
The  process  may  also  be  utilised  in  the  saccharificatio)i 
of  cellulose. — J.S. 

K-2.  Utilization  of  the  spent  liquors  from  straw  paper 
and  straw  board  factories.  H.  Adam,  liremen.  (ier.  Pat. 
31-1,054,  2«.3.17.  The  spent  liciuoi-  separated  from  the 
straw  pulp  by  mechanical  means  is  evaporated,  dried, 
and  the  residue  sulimitted  to  destructive  distillation. 
The  products  resemble  those  from  the  distillation  of 
wood  and  comju-ise  acetone  and  methyl  alcohol. — J.S. 

K-2.  Cleaning  material:  from  'the  waste  of  the 
paper  industry,  lieis  und  Co.,  Friedrichsfeld.  Ger. 
Pat.  306,461,  18.9.17.  The  alkali  in  the  liquor  is  partly 
rei)la'ced  by  salt,  and  llic  ti'eatnicnt  is  effected  in  the 
I'lild:  e.g.,  the  waste  is  treated  with  a  liquor  con- 
laining  40  parts  of  caustic  soda  to  (id  pai'ts  of  salt  for 
three  to  four  hours. — I.S. 

K-2,  4.  Detergents  from  vegetable  fibrous  materials. 
The  Amber  Size  and  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  and 
C.  Waygang,  Maidenhead.  Eng.  Pat.  135,  240,  15.10.19 
(Appl.  16, 285/18.)  Straw,  wood,  flax,  .jute  or  the  like, 
is  boiled  with  water  containing  a  mixture  of  1  part  of 
an  alkali  metal  compound  of  low  alkalinity,  such  as 
a  ses(iuicarl)onate.  or  "('vex,''  and  1  to  4  parts  of  cal- 
cium carbonate.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  con- 
stituents, the  sti'ength  of  the  solution,  and  the  time 
(if  boiling  are  varied  according  to  the  product  desired: 
thus,  if  straw  is  boiled  for  5-10  hours  in  an  o])en  ves- 
sel with  water  containing  6-S  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of 
1  part  of  the  alkali  compound  and  2  parts  of  calcium 
carbonate,  the  fibn,'  is  reduced  to  a  gelatinous  con- 
dition and  gives  a  horn.v  and  more  or  less  transparent 
paper,  but  if  the  ])roportions  of  the  mixture  are  haU'ed 
the  fibres  are  left  more  distinct,  Imt  are  softei-  and 
tougher    than    the    untreated    fibres.      The    liquoi'    ob- 


tained after  separation  of  the  fibrous  material  ma.v  i)e 
utilised  as  such  in  the  numufacture  of  soap,  or  it  imiy 
be  allowed  to  stand  and  the  sediment,  either  in  a 
past.\-  condition  or  dried  and  ground,  may  be  added 
to  soaji,  to  wiiicli  it  imparts  increased  detergent  pro- 
perties.— J.S. 

K-4.  Cellulose  from  slightly  lignified  plants.  M. 
Luders,  Magdeburg.  Ger.  Pat.  301.-716,  30.8.16.  Mater- 
ials such  as  jute,  manila,  bullrush,  typha,  flax  straw 
and  flax  waste,  hemi)  sti-aw  and  hemp  waste,  nettle 
straw,  etc.,  are  digested  in  a  closed  vessel  under  pres- 
sure with  a  weakl.v  acid  magnesium  sulphite  solution, 
\\hich,  according  to  the  degree  of  lignification  of  the 
material,  ma.\-  contain  U]i  to  90  i^er  cent,  of  its  sul- 
|)hur  dioxide   in   the  comhiiied  state. — I.S. 

K  4.  Rotary  digesters  and  like  boilers.  K.  llell- 
ner,  Falun,  Sweden.  Eng.  Pat.  137,742,  28.5.19.  (Appl. 
13,436/19.)  In  rotary  digesters  for  the  manufacture 
of  cellulose  and  the  like  the  liquor  is  heated  with  in- 
direct steam  in  order  to  avoid  dilution  b.v  condensed 
water.  Heating  elements  are  provided  outside  the 
digester  in  such  a  manner  that  the.v  take  part  in  its 
rotation  and  are  connected  with  the  inside  of  the  di- 
gester in  such  a  manner  that  the  lii|Uor  can  pass  con- 
stantly through  the  heating  elements  and  be  heated 
by  means  of  steam  pipes  located  therein,  the  supply 
of  steam  being  jjassed  through  one  trunnion  of  the  di- 
gester while  the  condensed  watei-  is  discharged  through 
the  other. — I.S. 

K-6.  Treatment  of  straw,  hay,  wood,  etc.  E.  Hauss, 
Canabruck.  Ger.  Pat.  208,863,  1.1.16.  The  material 
is  treated  in  a  boiler  with  suital)le  reagent  in  presence 
of  air,  oxygen,  or  a  substance  .vielding  ox.vgen,  e.g., 
hydrogen  peroxide.  Economy  of  time  and  reagent 
are   thereby    attained. — I.S. 

K-6.  Preparation  of  pulp  from  mallow.  L.  11.  Skin- 
ner. London.  Eng.  Pat.  137,105,  30.12.18.  (Appl.  21,- 
790/18.)  Fibres  of  a  silky  nature  are  obtained  from 
the  tree  mallow  plant  oi-  from  the  tree  mallow  grafted 
or  budded  on  to  the  stalk  of  a  Jerusalem  articiioke  or 
sunflower.  The  stems  are  collected  in  the  late  autuiini, 
preferably  after  fi-ost  :  they  are  cliopped,  ixjiled  with 
water  for  about  eight  hours,  and  reduced  to  pulp  in 
M    beating    engine. — J.S. 

K-6.  Cellulose: — from  moss  or  peat  by  heating  with 
dilute  acids.  C.  F.  Ilildebrandt.  Hamburg.  Ger.  Pat. 
314,712,  22.12.17.  .Moss  or  peat  is  digested  with  dilute 
at  a  temperature  below  100°C.  and  under  atmosjiheric 
pressure,  without  subseciuent  treatment  with  alkalim; 
liipiors.  and  the  process  is  arrested  before  sacchai-ific- 
ation  coinmences.  After  washing,  or  partial  or  com- 
ph'te  neutralisalicui.  the  cellulose  obtained  may  be  eni- 
))lo.\-e(l  as  foildcr  or  foi-  the  production  of  paper,  nitro- 
cellulose,  etc. — J.S. 

K-6.  Fibre  from  hop  bark.  I'.  Damnier.  Berlin- 
Dahlem.  Ger.  Pat.  299,164,  27.1.17.  The  sti-ipped  bark 
is  steeped  for  a  short  time  in  a  highly-dilute  solution 
(if  lactic  acid;  it  is  then  transferred  to  pure  water 
and  the  fibi'e  is  separated  from  the  bark.  The  mass 
siii'roiiiiding  the  fihre  is  conwrted  by  the  laetie  acid 
into  a  form  in  which  it  can  be  easily  removed  by 
water. — I.S. 

L-7.  Paper  thread.  Vohwinkler  Papier-u.  Salicyl- 
Pergamentpaper-Industrie,  Vohwinkel.  Ger.  Pat.  314,- 
490.  16.4.18.  Pai)er  threads  of  suitable  strength  are 
impregnated  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  paraffin  or 
st<'ai'ine.  linseed  oil,  mineral  oil,  and  varnish,  ami  after- 
wards drawn  between  corks  to  remote  tiie  excess. J.S. 
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Fokliiif,'  I'iiper  lioxcs,  Liiiiiti'il.  iunl  the  I  toniiiiinii 
Cone  Co.,  Limited,  two  eouipaiiics  undi  r  tiie  one  man- 
iifjement,  are  nefrotiatinp  with  the  town  of  Infjersoll, 
Out.,  witli  a  view  to  loeating  tiiere.  jji-ovided  a  loan  i.s 
granted.  The  firni.s  a^ree  to  siive  seeiirity  to  the  value 
of  about  $rir).000  and  they  ask  a  loan  of  i-Ja.OOO. 

Premier  Dnirv  made  the  statement  in  Toronto  this 
week  that  he  had  heartl  nothin<i;  of  the  application  for 
more  puli)wood  coneessions  for  the  Backus  pulp  and 
pai)er  interest.s  in  Fort  P^rances.  "I  can  say  that  they 
won't  jret  an.\-  more  unles.s  the.v  come  through  with  a 
fair  share  of  paper  for  Canadian  pul)li.shers.''  said  the 
Premier,  "We  are  takiii;?  up  with  them  at  jiresent  this 
matter  of  more  paper  for  the  Canadian  publishers.  In 
a  letter  I  ,iust  received  there  was  no  mention  of  an.v 
additional   concession   for   ])ulpwood    from   them." 

No  tenders  for  the  Toronto  World  property  have  as 
.vet  been  received  but  several  are  negotiating,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  official  assignee.  Tenders  were  called  for 
up  to  a  few  da.vs  ago  and  as  none  were  received  it  was 
decided  to  go  ahead  and  continue  negotiations  with 
those  who  are  negotiating  without  making  a  definite 
offer. 

A  circular  issued  b}'  Caiuidian  Press.  Limited,  states 
that  the  office  of  the  assistant  general  maiuiger  has 
been  abolished  and  as  a  result  V.  M.  Kip]),  who  has 
occupied  the  position  since  December  last,  will  here- 
after have  the  title  "Superintendent  of  th;'  West." 
He  will  exercise  supervision  over  the  editors  of  the 
western  relay  at  Ottawa  and  will  be  in  general  charge 
of  the  western  division,  from  the  head  of  the  lakes  to 
the  coast,  inclusive,  reporting  direct  to  the  general 
manager. 

W.  F.  Christie,  of  Jolin  Christie  &  Co.,  paper  stock 
dealers,  Adelaide  Street,  Toronto,  has  gone  on  a  busi- 
ness trip  to  Yarmouth,  N.S.  where  he  will  visit  the 
Cosmos  Cotton  Compan.v,  makers  of  dryer  felts  for 
paper  machines,  which  firm  he  represents  in  Toronto. 

The  American  Barking  Drum  Company.  Royal  P>ank 
Building.  Toronto,  rejiort  additional  contracts  for  their 
drums  w-ith  the  following  firms:  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.. 
San  Rafael  Paper  ('o.,  Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Co.. 
(lulf  Paper  Co..  .1.  &.  .1.  Rogers  Co.,  Fniou  Bag  and 
Paper  Cor]).,  Cushnoc  Paper  Co.,  together  with  four 
for  delivery  to  ]\Ianchuria.  The  firm  now  have  171 
drums  in  operation  or  under  construction.  The  Union 
Bap;  and  Paper  Corporation  has  the  drum  in  two  plants 
it!  the  United  States  and  its  subsidiarv.  the  .St.  Maurice 
Paper  Comi)an.y,  has  it  in  three  i)lants  in  Canada. 

The  new  addition  to  the  factory  at  Brantford.  Out., 
of  the  Barl)er-Ellis  Co.,  Ltd..  envelope  mamifac- 
turers  and  stationers,  lias  been  (•(imi)leted  and  is  now 
in  operation.  The  addition  is  100  x  100  feet  and  is 
built  of  solid  concrete.  As  an  illustration  of  the  high 
cost  of  building  material  these  da.vs  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  recent  improvement  cost  as  much  as 
the  entire  building,  which  was  |iut  up  som^  consider- 
able number  of  years  ago. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald.  formerly  Managing  Editor  of 
the  Toronto  Globe,  was  presented  with  a  sterling  silver 


tea  .service  by  the  nH-mbi'is  of  the  staff  at  tiie  annual 
meeting  of  the  Globe  Printing  Company  held  on  Wed- 
nesday of  this  week. 

John  Dick,  a  stereotyper,  \va.s  instantly  killed  and 
Edward  Vitek  was  s?riou.sly  injured  in  an  explosion 
of  the  steam-bed  in  the  stereotyping  department  of 
the  Toronto  Telegram  on  Tuesday.  The  dead  man  was 
y>7  years  of  age  and  was  born  at  Plattsvilb^  Out.  He 
had  been  on  the  Telegram  staff  for  sixteen  years. 

Owing  to  the  blowing  o\it  of  a  cylinder  head  No.  2 
machine  of  the  Georgetown  mill  of  the  Provincial 
Pai)er  Co.  was  closed  down  for  several  da.vs.  The  ma- 
chine is  now  running  again,  the  necessary  repairs 
having  been  quickly  made. 

Among  those  from  the  Ontario  jjaper  mills  who  at- 
tend the  summer  convention  of  the  Technical  Section 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  beginning  June  21,  is  Mr.  George  Car- 
i-uthers.  President  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Jlills.  A- 
mong  the  important  matters  to  be  considered  at  the 
meeting  is  that  of  the  establishment  of  a  central 
laboratory  for  the  use  of  the  Canadian  industr.v,  while 
a  uumbi-r  of  i)apers  on  technical  sub.iects  are  down  on 
the   program  ff)r  reading  and  discussion. 

Mr.  J.  C.  W^right,  of  the  Educational  Department 
at  Washington  is  at  jn-esent  engaged  in  making  an 
estimate  of  the  educational  requirements  of  the  differ- 
ent positions  in  the  Canadian  paper  industry.  Mr. 
Wright,  who  spent  last  week  at  Welland,  where  he 
surve.ved  the  mills  in  the  Niagara  district,  has  been 
extended  a  hearty  welcome  l)y  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  the  Canadian  Pulji  and  Paper  Association, 
who  are  co-operating  in  the  work.  He  has  alread.v 
l)repared  a  similar  estimate  for  th?  United  States 
(iovernment,  of  the  positions  in  the  pottery  and  tex- 
tile industries  and  these  have  been  found  to  be  of  great 
value  to  teachers  and  men  who  are  holding  positions 
in  the  respective  industries. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Costigane,  Secretary  of  the  Ontario  Pulp 
and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association  has  just  re- 
turned from  the  Hawkesjjur.v  Jlill  of  the  Riordon 
Company,  where  he  found  a  fine  spirit  existing  l)c- 
tween  foremen,  administrative  staff  and  men  which 
will  no  doubt  be  reflected  in  a  downward  trend  of  the 
accident  curve  for  the  current  year.  Mr.  Costigane 
also  attended  a  big  nr^'ting  in  Hamilton  of  the  execu- 
tive and  heads  of  departments  of  the  Steel  Company  of 
Canada  at  which  an  address  was  given  by  Mr.  R.  M. 
Little.  Director  of  the  Safety  Institute  of  America. 
The  occasion  was  the  inauguration  of  an  extensive  ac- 
cident prevention  organization.  This  organization  will 
embrace  all  the  plants  under  the  control  of  tlie  Steel 
f'onipany  of  Canada.  Before  putting  the  organization 
into  effect  it  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Costigane  for  critic- 
ism, his  services  in  a  consulting  capacit.v  and  the  accu- 
mulated information  of  the  Ontario  Pidp  and  Paper 
Makers'  Safety  Association,  liaving  been  i^laced  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Comiian.v. 

Fire,  which  started  from  a  hot  box  in  the  Provincial 
Paper  Company's   mill   at   Thorold,   did  about   $2,000 
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tlamage  and  caused  a  shut  down  for  the  iiiacliinery  i'or 
a  couple  of  days. 

A  business  visitor  to  Toi-outo  this  week  was  Mr.  L. 
R.  Wilson  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co. 

Mr.  Georsre  Erskine,  of  the  Toronto  office  of  the 
George  H.  Mead  Co.,  attended  the  meeting  in  Mont- 
real of  the  card  board  section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  at  wliicli  a  number  of  important 
matters  were  considered. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Ellis,  President  of  the  Barber-Ellis  Com- 
pany, Toronto  and  Brantford,  and  treasurer  and  past 
president  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
retired  from  active  work  in  the  organization  and  was 
made  a  life  member  of  the  Association  at  the  annual 
convention  in  Vancouver  this  M'eek. 

The  Ritchie  &  Ramsay  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  moving 
from  their  office  on  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  to  the  Em- 
pire Building,  64  Wellington  Street,  West,  where  more 
commodious  quarters  have  been  secured.  The  firm 
expects  to  be  in  the  new  offices  in  about  a  week's 
time. 

The  Copp,  Clark  Company,  Toronto,  has  bought  the 
pi'operty  at  No.  512-14  Front  Street,'  West  and  may 
make  use  of  it  as  a  building  site  which  would  give 
access  on  Front  Street  to  their  plant  on  Wellington 
Street.  In  the  old  days  the  building  on  the  acquired 
site  was  used  as  a  military  hotel  and  was  known  as  the 
Ontario  House. 

William  L.  Argue,  Circulation  Manager  of  the  To- 
i-onto  Star  was  elected  president  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers'  Association  at  its  annual  con- 
vention in  St.  Louis. 

The  Presbyterian,  which  has  been  published  in  To- 
ronto by  a  private  company,  has  decided  to  suspend 
publication  shortly  and  the  good  will  of  the  property 
has  been  offered  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ca- 
nada.    A  church  weekly  may  result. 

On  the  plea  of  scarcity  of  paper  and  that  the  sys- 
1cm  would  be  a  nuisance  to  merchants,  the  Hamilton, 
Out.,  Board  of  Trade  passed  a  resolution  of  protest 
against  the  ruling  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department 
obliging  merchants  to  supply  the  department  with  a 
copy  of  the  sales  slip  of  every  article  taxable  under  the 
luxury  tax. 

The  Howard  Smith  Paper  Company,  Limited,  state 
in  regard  to  the  Gaspe  limits  that  the  company  is  now 
building  a  new  pulp  mill  at  Cornwall  and  that  the 
limits  will  be  used  to  supply  it.  The  wood  M^ill  be 
brought  up  in  barges  and  handled  there.  The  increased 
[iroduction  of  sulphite  is  expected  to  become  effective 
by  October  next. 

A  bylaw  fixing  the  assessment  of  the  Montrose  paper 
mill  at  Thorold.  Ont.,  at  .1il25.00()  was  carried  by  over 
400  majority.  The  Montrose  mill  is  a  branch  of  the 
Provincial  Paper  Jlills,  Limited,  and  some  years  ago 
the  first  building  was  granted  a  fixed  assessment  of 
•f2G,000,  which  was  renewed  in  later  years.  From  a 
small  plant  the  IVIontrose  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
town's  leading  industries. 

The  sympathy  of  news|)aper  and  paper  trade  circles 
generally  will  be  extended  to  Mr.  Norman  Smith,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Ottawa  Jounuil,  in  the  death  of  his 
wife  which  took  place  in  Ottawa  after  a  prolonged 
illness.     One  daughter  and  one  son  are  left. 


Mr.  James  W.  Sewall  of  Old  Town,  Maine,  is  estab- 
lishing a  forest  tree  nursery  for  pine  and  spruce.  Mr. 
Sewall  says  there  is  considerable  interest  in  reforest- 
ation making  manifest.  Mr.  Lewis  T.  Calhoun  of  the 
Sewall  office,  has  active  charge  of  this  department. 


MR.  UNDERWOOD. 

(P'rom  the  Journal  of  Commerce.) 
Senator  [Tnderwood  should  be  grateful  to  Prcsidcnl 
Wilson  for  relieving  him  from  a  very  unpleasant  and 
perhaps  embarrassing  situation.  In  a  moment  of  iji- 
discretion,  assuming  a  state  of  Canadia)is  affairs  that 
to  a  large  extent  was  imagiiiar_y,  Mr.  Underwood,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Senate,  moved  a  resolu- 
tion requiring  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  proceed  to  Canada,  to  en- 
quire into  an  alleged  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  pulp 
and  paper,  to  negotiate  for  its  removal,  and  failing 
that,  to  suggest  remedies  for  the  condition  of  affaii's 
S(i  disclosed.  Mr.  Underwood  earrie.l  his  resolution 
through  the  Senate  and  later  ob^^aiued  the  concurrcnee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  If  tlie  President 
had  given  his  approval  and  had  appointed  commis- 
sioners, as  was  proposed,  they  v/^ould,  on  coming  to 
Canada,  have  discovered  that  tne  alleged  embargo  did 
not  exist,  that  the  regulations  of  the  Provincial  Gov 
ernments  respecting  the  manuFiicturc  of  the  wood  in 
Canada  were  entirely  within  the  legitimate  authority 
of  the  Provinces,  and  in  short  that  there  was  really 
no  ground  for  any  complaint  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Finding  no  real  grievance,  they 
would  have  been  unable  to  make  any  proposals  for  a 
remedy.  They  would  have  been  obliged  to  frankly  re- 
port that  the  whole  proceeding  was  unwarranted. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  session  of  Congress,  Pi'esi- 
dent  Wilson  found  himself  very  busy.  Some  reports 
say  he  was  so  busy  that  he  could  not  find  time  to 
consider  the  UnderAvcod  resolution.  He  did  not  sign 
it.  What  is  most  likely  is  that  the  President  did  con- 
sider it  and  that  by  letting  it  alone  he  did  a  kindness 
to  his  friend  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  may  now 
be  allowed  to  forget  a  foolish  movement  that  could 
have  accomplished  no  good  and  might  easily  have 
been  the  means  of  making  trouble  between  the  Brit- 
ish  Empire   and    the   United    States. 


By  a  certificate  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  the  corporate  name  "(,'onti- 
nental  Paper  Bag  Company"  has  been  changed  to 
Continental  Paper  and  Bag  Mills. 


KELLOGG    CORRECTS    US    ABOUT    KANSAS. 

It  grieves  oiii'  friends  to  find  inaeeuraeies  in  Ihe 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  and  the.v  are  not  bashful 
al)Out  cori-ecting  us.  This  is  appreciated.  Mr.  R, 
S.  Kellogg  submits  the  following.  We  don't  be- 
lieve he  remembers  the  roaming  buffalo  and  i-oving 
Indian,  however. 

"I  am  reluctMiil   to  criticize  the  usuall.v  connect  and 
always    interesting    Ptdp   and   Paper   Magazine,   but   I 
really  cannot  allow  you  to  get  away  with  the  statement 
on    page  586   of   the  June  3rd   issue,   regarding: 
'"IMie  clearing  of  the  land  in  Kansas  was  largely 

accomplished  by  the  destruction  of  the  forest." 
Had  you  lived  as  many  years  in  the  short  grass  sec- 
tion of  thiit  noted  state  as  I  did,  you  would  know 
that  there  ari^  a  good  many  more  trees  in  Kansas  to- 
day than  there  were  when  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo 
were  the  only  inhabitants.  I  really  think  you  must 
have  meant  Indiana  but  by  slome  strange  fatality 
your  typewritei-  said  Kansas." 


I  like  to  see  a  man  proud  of  the  place  in  which  he 
lives,  and  to  see  him  so  live  that  his  place  will  be 
proud  of  him. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

'Poniiilii.  -luiir  ll'.  —  'riic  \M';'k  just  closed  lias  sei'ii 
no  change  in  paper  trade  eojiditions.  The  market  is 
still  very  much  a  buyers"  one  and  from  its  surface  in- 
dication it  is  in  a  healthy  and  i)i-osperous  condition. 
Consumers  are  out  to  huy  under  any  and  all  cireniii- 
stances  and  are  hesieginjr  the  mills  for  deliveries,  while 
stocks  of  i)ractically  all  lines  are  verv  low.  So  fai' 
there  has  been  no  turninjr  awa.\'  from  the  consuming.' 
end  of  the  trade  and  the  demand  for  paper  is  just 
as  stronsr  as  ever.  That  this  in:)rdinate  demand  will 
keep  tip  until  the  paper  buyers  are  stocked  up,  is  the 
Itrevailinjr  opinion,  but  the  indications  are  that  this 
condition  is  a  lou":  wa.v  from  realized.  With  the  pre- 
sent tremendous  under-production  the  era  when  the 
bu.vers  will  withdraw  from  the  market  still  appears 
to  be  a  considerable  distance  removed,  althoujrh  it  is 
prenerall.v  conceded  that  the  time  will  cfome  sooner  or 
later  when  stocks  will  accumulate  and  the  prices  go 
down.  No  one,  however,  fixes  this  as  an  eventuality 
of  the  near  future,  the  general  opinion  being  that 
tliere  are  still  many  month.s  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity ahead  of  the  trade.  In  the  meantime,  while  pro- 
duction is  keeping  u])  fairly  well,  the  mills  are  being 
.seriously  hampered  in  their  operations  b.v  the  short- 
age of  coal  and  transportation  difficulties.  The  car 
balance  is  still  heavily  against  the  Canadian  shippers 
and  the  claim  is  made  that  there  are  thousands  of 
empties  acro.ss  the  line  that  ought  to  be  at  the  dis- 
jiosal  of  the  Canadian  mills.  Not  only  the  shortage 
of  coal,  but  the  high  jjrice  as  well,  have  had  their 
effect  upon  manufacturing  conditions.  Some  of  the 
mills  have  shut  off  orders  altogether  until  they  get 
caught  up  and  in  one  or  two  cases  it  is  known  that  the 
mills  themselves  are  actively  in  the  market  trying  to 
get  paper  from  other  manufacturers.  In  the  trade 
generall.v  deliveries  are  slow  and  the  jobbers  are  hav- 
ing the  utmost  difficulty  in  meeting  the  demands  of 
their  customers. 

Pulpwood. 

Pulpwood  continues  scarce  and  the  contractors  re- 
port that  it  is  very  hard  to  get.  The  peeling  Si?ason  is 
now  on,  which  means  a  rather  <iuiet  season  for  tlie  pro- 
duct. There  is  no  definite  market  for  any  of  the  lines, 
but  peeled  poplar  is  quoted  at  from  $12  to  $14  a  cord 
and  spruce  at  $15.  There  is  not  much  demand  for 
hemloek  which  is  quoted  at  from  $11  to  $12  a  cord. 
The  Thomps(m  &  Ilyland  Lumber  Com|)any,  Limited. 
Torontd,  are  advertising  for  pojilar  pulpwood  and 
state  that  they  will  buy  any  quantity  from  a  car  up 
of  peeled  poplar,  ba.sswood  and  balm  at  any  station, 
liberal  advances  made  as  the  wood  is  peeled  and  piled 
in  the  bush. 

Pulp 

The  shortage  of  raw  sloek  continues  to  hamper  the 
production  of  pulp  and  the  big  demand  for  unbleach- 
ed sulphite  has  caused  it  to  increase  in  value  to  a  point 
almost  equal  to  that  of  bleached.  The  latter  is  selling 
at  $175  in  the  open  market  and  sales  of  unbleached 
have  reached  very  nearly  the  same  figure.  Groun<(- 
wnod  pulp  is  still  in  great  demand  and  is  bringing  $125 


f.o.b.  mill.  In  the  opinion  of  several  of  the  mills  prices 
of  pulp  have  not  yet  reached  the  pack  and  the  near 
future  will  see  sales  being  made  at  even  higher  rates. 
Groundwood  production  will  likely  fall  off  during  the 
summer  months  and  there  are  already  signs  of  this 
jiiid  with  a  big  under-production  characterizing  the 
market  it  is  argued  that  the  present  price  of  $125  ma.v 
shortl.v  be  subjected  to  another  rise.  Chemical  i>ulp, 
it  is  stated  will  also  shortly  be  due  for  another  jump. 
N3wsprint. 
While  newsprint  continues  to  be  sold  at  from  5  cents 
to  5'yj  cents  in  Canada  man.v  jniblishers  are  glad  to  get 
it  at  an.v  price.  Spot  lots  have  been  sold  recently  for 
as  high  as  121/2  cents  and  13  cents  and  14  cents  to  the 
Uniti'd  States  in  American  funds.  Canadian  publishers 
for  the  most  part  are  liviing  from  hand  to  mouth  in 
getting  their  supplies  and  are  exhibiting  considerable 
anxiety  as  to  the  i)robable  outcome  of  the  efforts 
being  made  on  their  behalf  at  Ottawa  by  delegations 
of  publishers  to  secure  an  enactment  that  will  guaran- 
tee them   freedom  from  worry  in  respect  to  their  su])- 


plies. 


Book  Papers 


The  situation  in  reganl  to  book  pa|)ers  is  unsatis- 
factory to  manufacturers  and  jobbers  alike,  due  large- 
l.v  to  the  shortage  of  raw  material  and  transportation 
difficulties.  One  of  the  largest  mills  has  been  com- 
pelled to  cut  out  the  manufacture  of  all  but  No.  1 
grade  of  book  and  orders  for  this  grade  are  booked  for 
months  ahead.  A  Toronto  jobber  (luoted  16  cents  a 
pound  for  M.  F.  book  for  immediate  shipment  only 
and  advised  his  customer  that  by  Monda.v  it  was  pos- 
sible the  price  would  be  25  cents.  The  same  jobber 
wrote  one  of  the  biggest  mills,  complaining  that  an 
order  for  book  paj)er  placed  months  ago  for  shipment 
any  time  this  year  and  at  an.v  ])riee,  had  not  been  at- 
teinled  to  and  received  the  reply  that  the  supply  of  the 
grade  of  paper  wanted  was  causing  the  mills  the  gravest 
concern,  due  to  conditions  be.vond  their  control.  It 
was  .stated  that  the  mills  are  sold  until  Autumn.  The.v 
are  unable  to  obtain  ground  wood,  bleached  and  un- 
bleached, and  the  tonnage  of  jjulp  which  they  are  re- 
ceiving has  been  reduced,  due  to  the  insurmountable 
obstacles,  Avhieh  the  jiidp  manufacturers  are  exper- 
iencing, in  connection  with  the  bleach  situation.  This 
is  further  accentuated  by  the  reduction  in  power 
eau.sed  by  the  fuel  situation.  Several  of  the  jobbers 
in  Toronto  are  refusing  to  book  orders  for  book 
papers  and  other  shoi-t  lines,  the  rule  being  to  take 
care  of  old  customers  as  far  as  possible  and  do  busi- 
ness with  new  ones  only  in  the  warehouse.  One  jobber 
told  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  that  he  could  turn 
the  key  in  his  door  and  do  business  from  now  until 
the  end  of  th^  year  looking  after  the  orders  already 
in. 

Tissues  and  Toilets. 

The  greatest  difficulty  under  which  the  tissue  and 
toilet  paper  manufacturers  arc  laboring  is  their  inabili- 
tv  to  secure  sufficient  supplies  of  pulp.  Strong  natural 
sulphite  which  could  be  had  for  a  little  over  a  hund- 
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TRADE-nARK- 

RF6I5TERED 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingfors^  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost    Ground   Wood   Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry   and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices! 

WOOD  cS)-  PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Telephone:  Murray  Hill  4246-17 
..     •     ..    2170 
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rod  dollars  xiiiu'  weeks  atro  lliis  week  eosi  mie  mill  an 
even  two  liuiidred  dollars  hy  the  time  the  manufac- 
turer frot  it  to  his  plant  and  h;'  had  frreat  difficulty 
in  pettinfr  the  sliipnient  at  all.  Tliere  is  a  preat  de- 
mand for  the  finished  ))roduet  and  mills  are  months 
hehind  with  tln-ir  orders.  I'riees  of  toilets,  alread.\' 
very  hifrh,  ar;'  at  i)resent  under  an  upward  revision 
and  the  prohahilities  are  that  another  week  or  two 
will  sec  an  inerease  in  most  lines.  Toilet  papers  re- 
main in  hipr  demand  Avith  prices  unelian<red. 
Wrapping  Papers 

The  wrai)pin.L'  pajuM-  and  paper  liaj:  market  is  af- 
fected by  the  same  trade  conditions  that  mark  other 
lines,  with  unchaufred  prices.  Stocks  in  the  ware- 
houses are  low  and  the  mills  ar?  slow  with  deliveries 
while  consumers  are  elamoriuf:  for  supplies  which 
the  mills  eannot  furnish  in  any  where  near  sufficient 
quantities   to   meet   the  demands. 

Writing  Papers  and  Prapeteries. 

Manufacturers  of  writing;  i)a|)ers,  papeteries,  en- 
velopes and  blank  hooks  are  extremely  busy,  but  are 
hampered  by  inability  to  get  the  necessary  supplies  of 
stock.  One  manufacturer,  specializing  in  papeteries 
for  next  Christmas  trade  has  sold  out  all  its  various 
lines  which  ninnbered  close  to  a  hundred,  the  entire 
appropriation  for  this  line  of  manufacture  having  been 
disposed  of.  Writing  pads,  instead  of  being  increased 
in  price,  have  been  reduced  in  size,  in  accordance  with 
the  high  prices  for  paper  and  the  consumer  is  now 
getting  a  much  thinner  pad  for  the  iiioiiey  than  has 
hitherto  been  paid. 

Box  Board. 

The  feature  of  the  box  board  industry  this  week 
was  another  rise  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  lines  for  July 
shipment,  while  in  the  meantime  the  product  continues 
to  be  sold  at  the  prices  prevailing  at  time  of  shipment. 
The  demand  continues  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  available  supplies  and  the  mills  are  still  months 
behind  with  their  orders. 


SHOULD  PROHIBIT  THE  EXPORT    OF     GROUND 
WOOD. 

Qviebec,  May  IT.— "The  action  of  the  Provincial 
Government  of  Quebec  in  proliibiting  the  export  of 
pulp  wood  cut  on  ("roAvn  lands  is  on  a  par  in  its  wisdom 
with  Lloyd  George's  'Patent  Acts  Bill'  of  England, 
and  I  am"  satisfied  that  not  only  should  the  export  of 
pulp  wood  from  Crown  lands  be  prohibited,  but  that 
the  expoi-t  of  groundwood  manufactured  from  pulp 
wood  from  Crown  lands,  should  also  be  prohibited." 
states  Sir  William  Price,  of  Price  Bros,  and  Co.,  in 
an  interview. 


United  States  Notes 

A  total  loss  of  over  half  a  iiiillion  dollars  is  the  a- 
moiuit  of  damage  estimated  to  have  been  sustained  by 
the  Aldrich  Pa|)er  Company  thro\igh  the  fire  which 
destroyed  its  paper  mill  at  Natural  Dam,  near  Gouver- 
ncur,  N.  Y..  a  week  ago  last  J''riday.  Nelson  R.  Cars- 
well,  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  company,  an- 
noiniced,  following  a  visit  to  the  ruins,  that  the  mill 
would  be  rebuilt  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  gutted 
plant,  though  ordinarily  used  as  a  hanging  paper  mill, 
had  been  turning  out  newsprint  recently,  its  output 
reaching  as  high  as  '25  tons  of  print  i)aper  per  day. 
The  company  was  organized  in  1900  and  was  succe.ss- 
sor  to  the  Weston,  Deal  &  Aldricli  saw  mill.  Newton 
Aldrich  was  the  first  president  and  later  C.  K.  Reming- 
ton became  president.  The  present  head  of  the  concern 
is  Herbert  C.  Aldrich.  The  fire  was  the  second  within 
a  few  weeks  to  cau.se  serious  damage  to  ])aper  mills 
in  Northern  New  York.  Early  last  month  the  plant  of 
the  J.  P.  Lewis  Paper  Company  at  Beaver  Falls  was 
partly  wrecked  by  fir,\ 

The  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the 
United  States  held  its  annual  meeting  and  election  of 
officers  last  week  in  the  India  Hou.se,  New  York  City. 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Reese  of  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.,  was  elected  president;  H.  H-  S.  Handy  of  the  Se- 
met-Solva.v  Co..  vice-president,  and  C.  Wilbur  Miller 
of  the  Davison  Chemical  Company,  treasurer.  The  As- 
sociation went  on  record  as  opposing  the  excess  profits 
tax  and  eiulorses  the  work  of  the  National  Industrial 
Board,  which  seeks  to  substitute  a  sales  tax. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Pulp  and 
Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  will  erect  and  equip  a  hydraulic 
water  power  plant  addition  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$64,000.  L.  A.  De  Guere  is  the  consulting  engineer 
on  the  pro.iect. 

The  Annaul  Convention  of  the  American  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Superintemlents'  Association,  held  at  Buf- 
falo, N.Y..  fTune  4  and  5.  was  marked  by  much  inter- 
esting discussion  and  brought  out  numerous  points 
and  suggestions  helpful  to  the  industry  in  the  papers 
read  by  various  experts.  Fred  C.  Boyce,  of  the  Wasau 
Paper  Mills  Co..  Brokaw,  Wis.,  was  re-elected  pre- 
sident, and  P.  J.  Massey  was  chosen  secretary-trea- 
surer for  another  term.  A  fitting  tribut.-  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  John  Fogarty,  founder  of  the  organiza- 
tion, was  paid  in  the  address  by  President  Boyce  which 
opened  the  meeting. 

Representatives  of  industries  using  forest  products, 
including  pulp  and  paper  companies  ai-e  receiving  in- 
vitations  to    attend    the    decennial    celebration    of   the 
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forest  products  lal)(irati>ry  (if  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin at  Madison,  July  22-23. 

The  erection  of  new  paper  and  pulp  mills  eontinues 
with  no  sign  of  a  let-up  in  Wisconsin,  despite  the  fact 
liiat  labor  and  material  remain  scarce  and  high  priced 
commodities.  The  enormous  demand  for  paper  keeps 
the  mills  running  to  maximum  capacity  and  pfoduc- 
rion  is  being  increased  wherever  feasible.  Millmen 
feel  that  while  the  present  prosperity  lasts  it  is  using 
good  business  judgement  to  utilize  a  portion  of  their 
profits  in  enlarging  jirodnction  facilities  and  making 
repairs  so  that  this  work  will  not  be  necessary  when 
adverse  conditions  return  to  the  industry. 

Among  recent  incorporations  are  listed  the  follow- 
ing :  Puget  Paper  Company,  Seattle,  Washington,  capi- 
tal, $3,000,000;  Vermont  Pulpwood  Company,  Utica, 
N.Y.,  $100,000;  Calcasein  Paper  Mills,  Delaware,  $2,- 
000.000:  Maine  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
$382,500;  New  Era  Pulp  aiul  Paper  (Corporation,  Dela- 
ware, $800,000;  Grave  Fibre  Pulp  and  Paper  Corpora- 
tion, Delaware,  capital  $150,000  to  $1,000,000. 

Announcement  was  made  last  week  by  the  Fibre- 
Board  and  Pulp  Products  Dying  ilaehine  Company, 
50  Chiirch  Street.  New  York,  that  the  firm  name  had 
been  changed  to  the  H.  P.  Coe  Drying  ilachine  Corp- 
oration. This  name  is  in  recognition  of  the  work  of 
H.  P.  Coe,  inventor  of  the  original  ^lultiple  Deck 
Roller  Drying  Machine.  Mr.  Coe  remains  at  the  head 
of  the  present  organization  after  tAveuty  years  of  ex- 
])erience  in  the  manufacture  and  installation  of  drying 
)naehines  of  roller  t.vpe. 

Advices  to  the  effect  that  the  French  Government 
lias  placed  an  embargo  against  the  exportation  of  any 
new  or  old  rags,  effective  from  June  7,  reached  the 
office  of  the  National   Association   of   Waste  Material 


Dealers,  Inc.,  in  New  York  recently.  The  Association 
issued  an  announcement  to  its  members  informing  th;'ni 
of  the  ban. 

Henry  Atterbury,  who  was  actively  identified  with 
the  paper  trade  for  many  years,  died  at  Summit,  N.J., 
.May  30.  Mr.  Atterbury  was  president  of  Atterbury 
Bros.,  Inc.,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  having  been  at  the 
head  of  this  concern  since  1910  when  it  was  reorgan- 
ized from  Atterbury  Bros.,  a  partnership  which  he  hail 
founded  in  1876  with  his  brother  Robert  Atterbury. 
ilr.  Atterbury  was  also  president  of  the  International 
Casein  Comjianj'  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  was  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Paper  Stock  Dealers'  Association 
of  New  York.    A  widow  and  son  survive  him. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  Globe  and  Hearst's 
Journal,  two  more  New  York  dailies,  Hearst's  Ameri- 
can and  the  Evening  Mail  increased  the  price  of  their 
daily  editions  from  two  to  three  cents  a  copy.  Both 
publications  claim  that  increasing  costs  of  paper, 
labor  and  all  the  materials  needed  in  producing  a  news- 
jiaper  necessitated  the  advance  in  price. 

Rumors  are  again  current  in  Wall  Street  of  a 
merger  of  three  important  chemical  companies — the 
General  Chemical,  the  National  Aniline  and  the  Barrett 
Company.  According  to  repoi-ts  said  to  emanate  from 
insiders,  the  National  Aniline  is  now  coJitroUed  by  the 
General  Chemical  and  Barrett  companies,  so  that  it 
would  seem  onl.y  natural  for  the  three  to  consolidate. 
Reports  stated  that  General  Chemical  stock  would  go 
into  the  merger  at  200  and  Barrett  at  150..  The  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  pass  the  d.ve  bill  a  few  weeks  ago,  is 
said  to  have  resulted  in  a  short  interset  being  built  up 
in  National  Aniline.  No  confirmation  of  the  reports 
were  forthcoming  from  officials  of  any  of  the  coni- 
lianies   involved   in    the   rumored    merger. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 


50  E.  42nd  STREET'      telephones  8312  murray  mi  i. 

8313 


We  are  always  in  the  mar- 
ket and  ready  to  pay  good 
prices  for 


SULPHITES 


NEW  YORK 


Bleaclied  and  unbleached 
of  Canadian  manufacture 
Write  and  let  us  show 
you  what  we  can  do. 


NORDLING,  MACE  &  CO., 

PARIS,  11,  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere, 

Telegrams:   "NORDKEL." 
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WATEROUS    TO    MAKE    MAGAZINE    GRINDERS 

Word  liiiN  jusl  lici'ii  r.  fi'ivfil  tliiil  I  he  Wiilrnui^ 
l''li<,'ilio  WnrUs  Cii.,  lias  cniiiplctcd  a  deal,  wlicrfliy 
tliey   liiivc  ohtaiiifil  tlie  cxclusivr   fi^'-lit    tor  I  he   iiiaiiu- 

l"iictiire  of  tin tir-   line  of   |)iil|iiiiill   iiiacliincry.   iii- 

cliidiiifr  imlpcr,  refiner,  paix'r  itiaidiiiie  screen,  sliver 
sereen,  niafra/.ine  trrinder.s.  ete.,  formerly  owned  l)y  tli  ■ 
.1.  M.  Voilli  Co.,  of  New  York.  I'erhap.s  the  most  ini- 
l)ortant  of  the  niaehines  mentioned,  and  eertaiidy  the 
most  interesting.',  is  th,^  niajrazine  {jrrinder. 

The  eapaeity  of  these  frrinders  is  from  16  to  '27i  tons 
of  dry  luilp  in  24  hours  depeniiinp;  on  tlie  wood  to  he 
^'rotind,  and  the  pulp  required. 

The  wood  for  these  jrrinders  is  eiit  into  48"  lengths. 
inst;'ad  of  124",  wliieh  represents  a  considerable  savin? 
in  a  year's  sawinjr.  Also,  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton 
of  puip  ))roduced  by  these  jrrinders  is  about  iiO  per  cent 
less  than  on  the  old  styles,  and  the  ojierators  are  worK- 
mg  in  a  clean,  steamless  room,  handling  or  cutting  no 
wood  whatever,  so  that  their  whole  time  is  devoted  to 
seeing  that  the  grinder  is  iiroducing  jiroperly.  Three 
men,  only,  are  required  to  operate  each  four  grinders, 
producing  80  tons  of  i>ulp,  one  man  on  main  floor  to 
look  after  the  operation  of  the  machines,  and  two  on 
charging  floor  to  load  the  magazines. 

As  to  the  power  consumed  by  these  grinders,  actual 
figures  obtained  from  the  averages  of  weekly  returns 
show  that  one  ton  of  news  pulp  is  produced  with  o6.6 
II.P.,  as  aginst  67. S  II. P.,  required  by  other  types.  This 
low  power  consumption  is  due  to  the  peculiar  design 
of  this  machine,  its  operation  is  entirely  automatic, 
and  pockets  are  refilled  from  the  magazines  by  gravity 
in  a  minimum  time.  Extremely  sensitive  governors 
are  used  which  increase  the  pressures  on  the  working 
])0ckets,  to  compensate  for  the  reduction  of  load,  while 
other  pockets  are  being  re-eharged.  Each  machine 
has  only  two  pockets,  which  arc  placed  horizontal,  and 
directl.v  across  the  stone  from  one  another.  This  con- 
struction eliminates  to  a  large  extent,  friction  in  thf 
shaft  bearings. 

The  Waterous  Co.,  have  on  their  books  at  the  pre- 
.sent  time  orders  for  six  of  these  grinders  for  the  Lau- 
rentide  Pulp  Co.,  bringing  their  total  installation  up 
to  twenty,  four  for  the  Belgo  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  and  three  for  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Pajier 
Company. 


|iii,  t(ir  more  llian  sixty  .\carN  agents  for  .Martin  l>r.s.. 
i.id.,  pruduccis  of  the  famous  Lee  .Moor  clays.  Mi-. 
Iliilbrook  wa'^  associated  foi'  twenty-seven  years  with 
KichanUon   Company   of   Mostoii. 

The  Sales  C  rporation  will  also  have  as  treasurer  a 
prominent  man  from  the  St  Austell  offiee  who  is 
I  horoiighly  familial-  with  the  production  of  cla>-  and 
shipping  conditions   in    Kngland. 

The  new  organization  will  enable  the  consumer  to 
obtain  his  reipiircmcuts  of  clay  more  regtdarly  and 
satisfactnrily.  it  is  intended  to  have  the  new  Sales 
Corporation  commence  business  -Inly  1st,  1920.  and 
annonnccinent   will   be   made  later  of  office  loitation. 


ENGLISH  CHINA  CLAYS  SALES  CORPORATION. 

English  China  Cla.v.s,  Ltd..  tf  St.  Austell.  Kngland. 
owners  and  producers  of  over  500,000  tons  of  English 
china  clay  jier  annum,  announee  that  they  have  com- 
pleted arrangements  whereby  the  consumers  of  Eng- 
lish clays  in  America  are  placed  in  direct  connection 
with  the  producer.s  in  England— by  the  formation  of 
the  English  China  Clays  Sales  Corporation  of  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  through  them  all 
their  sales  and  service  business. 

The  Sales  Corporation  will  have  a  cai)ital  of  -l^oOO.- 
000.  !i!2.')0,000  of  which  will  be  paid  in  cash  at  once, 
the  balance  when  necessary.  The  officers  will  be: 
Messrs.  Signmud  Goldman.  Pre.sident;  Ililliard  ]\r. 
Gillespie,  Vice-President ;  Arthur  H.  Ilolbronk.  Sec- 
retary. 

^Ir.  Goldman  has  for  the  pa.st  fifteen  years  been 
a.ssociated  with  and  in  charge  of  the  clay  depart- 
ment of  Perkins-Goodwin  Co.,  sole  agents  for  the 
West  of  England  and  Great  Ream  Clay  Company. 
Ltd.     ^fr.   Gillespie  is  of  ^Messrs.  Ilammill   and   Gilles- 


.Messrs.  S(  wall  and  ('(uniers  of  the  .lames  \V.  Sewall 
(iffiee.  Timber  estimators  and  exjilorers,  Old  Town, 
-Maine,  have  reecntl.v  returned  from  an  examination  of 
some  20,000  acres  of  tind)erlands  in  the  nnMintains  nf 
Xorth   Carolina   and   Tennessee. 


Warren  (i.  Harding,  Republican,  is  to  be  the  next 
President  of  the  Cnited  States,  acconling  to  eelioes 
from  Chicago.  The  nomination  of  a  publisher  by  this 
jiarty  may  be  an  indication  tliat  the  Underwooil  Reso- 
lution is  not  (|uite  dead  yet,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
kindly  neglect  of  it.  It  may  live  in  another  form,  a 
spirit  reincarnate,  as  it  were. 


There  is  no  investment  that  pays  lai-ger  dividends, 
all  things  considered,  than  cheerful  smiles  and  kind 
words. 


A.M.Capen'sSons 


60  Pearl  St., 


Incorporated 


New  York 


Exporters  of  all  grades  of  Paper 

Bristol  Boards,  and  Paper  Boards 

to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Agents  and  Sample  Rooms  at: 

BUENOS  AIRES 
MONTEVIDEO 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
SAO  PAULO 
MEXICO  cin 
HAVANA 
VALPARAISO 
LIMA 
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Building  a 
Big'ger  Canada 

THESE  are  days  of  progress — days  when  in- 
dustry is  leaping  ahead  and  Canada  is  assuming 
her  place  in  the  world  of  commerce.  Giant  structures 
are  being  reared  to  house  the  machinery,  men  and 
equipment  necessary  to  a  bigger  business. 

Great  highways  are  being  constructed  to  provide 
for  the  easier  transportation  of  Canada's  products; 
elevators,  wharves,  factories,  mills,  mines — every- 
where the  hand  of  the  contractor  is  set  to  some  big 
task. 

And  wherever  this  construction  work  is  going  on, 
Fairbanks-Morse  contractors'  equipment  is  playing 
an  important  part — rendering  its  services  as  a  factor 
in  this  work  of  progress.  From  the  shovel  to  the 
steam  and  electric  hoists,  from  the  concrete  mixer  to 
the  heavy  road  machinery,  drill  and  jack,  to  truck 
and  railway  car,  Fairbanks-Morse  equipment  is 
the  choice  of  the  contractor,  because  he  knows  that 
behind  the  smallest  tool  is  the  same  quality  guar- 
antee and  service  that  supports  the  largest  unit  of 
Fairbanks-Morse  equipment. 

He  knows   that  the  Fairbanks-Morse  100% 

quality  seal  is  the  ideal  of  the  Fairbanks-Morse 

institution — a  standard  and  a  guide  in  building 

a  bigger  Canada. 

TKe  Canadian  FairbanRs-M orse  Co. 

Limited 

Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Gooils 
Halifax     St.  John    Quebec    Montreal    Ottawa    Toronto    Hamilton 

IS    Windsor    Winnipeg    Saskatoon    Rcgina 

Calgary    Vancouver    Victoria 
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(\i.\APA\S   FITIh'K    WOOD   I'lJJ'   Ji'lVAL. 

Tli(>  lu'wsiiriiit  industry  and,  in  <irii(>ral.  the  luami- 
i'ai-turc  (if  pulp  in  Canada,  is  a  c'Oinparativol\-  I'occnt 
development'  and  the  ^i-owtli  in  the  past  ten  yeai-s 
lias  been  tremendous.  In  this  brief  sjiace  of  time  the 
easily  available  pulpvvood  has  been  cut  out  and  now 
the  mills  are  going  ba(;k  to  areas  from  vvhieh  it  re- 
quires two  or  three  years  to  transport  the  'logs  to  the 
mill.  During  a  jioi-tion  of  this  jx'riod  there  was  n 
vuffieient  slum|)  in  the  Inndier  industry  to  make  it 
feasible  and  moi'e  i)i'ofitable  to  make  ]uilp  than  lum- 
ber from  Humy  of  the  saw  lo^s  that  eiime  down  the 
streams.  The  demand  I'or  binldin;^  nuitei'ial  and  the 
rapidly  I'isin^'  I'ost  of  luudier  is  likely  to  he  a  factoi' 
ihat  will  discoui-age  if  not  entirely  ])revent  the  re- 
i'nrren<'e  of  siieli  a  condition,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
pulp  aiul  jiaper  priees  are  now  at  levels  that  were  not 
even  dreamed  of  two  .vears  ago.  All  indications  point 
to  a  contiiuiation  of  present  high  eosts  of  produetioii 
and  high  prices  for  products  for  sonu'  time  to  eome, 
as  it  is  hardly  possible  for  new  capacity  to  overtake 
the  entire  demaiul  for  paper  products  in  the  next  five 
.vears,  and  with  noniiid  increase  in  consumption,  even 
if  the  i)i-esent  abnormal  denuiud  subsides,  tliere  must 
be  aiHither  period  of  balance  before  there  is  very  much 
actual  over-jjroduction.  This  means  that  the  next  ten 
yeai's  will  be  a  most  critical  period  for  our  forests  and 
the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  and  the  most  stringent 
I'egidaticns  must  immediatel.v  be  put  in  ojjeration  or 
the  destruction  of  tindx'i'  in  the  conung  ilecade  will 
be  miu-h  more  serious  tluiii  has  been  the  casi'  the  )}ast 
ten  years. 

What  will  this  mean  to  the  industry  in  Caiuida.'  It 
seems  to  us  that  other  countries  with  some  forests  and 
more  prudence  will  take  the  lesson  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  heart  and  deliberately  p'a  i 
and  prepare  for  a  futui'(>  sujiply  of  timber  for  their 
several  wood-using  iudusti'ies.  At  the  pr(>sent  rate  of 
increase  in  cost  of  wood  jiroduction  or  even  at  half 
ihe  present  rale  of  increase  in  this  item  thi'  pnlp  a'ld 
paper  indnslry  is  rapidls'  coming  to  a  point  (in  this 
c  intinent  wlierc  the  wood  is  the  most  c\peiisivc  I'ac- 
tor  in  the  cosi  of  jiroduction  of  botli  pulp  and  paper. 
Leaving  oiil  of  consideration  the  id'fect  of  inoi-dinafe 
demand,  one  can  readil.v  sec  tliat  with  wood  at  more 
than  $20  a  cord  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  cheap 
paper  in  this  country.  The  effect  of  methods  of  cut- 
ting whiidi  cause  eitliei'  the  erosion  of  soil  so  as  to 
prevent  future  forest  growth,  or  burns  whi(di  destroy 
]iresent   stands    and    tend    to    encourage    the    growth    cf 


inferior  species  where  future  growth  is  possible  at  all, 
and  attacks  of  forest  insects  such  as  the  spruce  bud- 
worm,  together  with  the  continual  recession  of  the 
liindier  cam])  from  I'ailway  and  water,  is  all  to  in- 
crease the  ])i'ice  of  woid  and  the  difficulty  and  un- 
certainty of  mill  o])eration.  The  end  of  another  ten 
years,  however,  is  likely  to  see  paper  production  costs 
in  Canada  at  the  ci-itical  point  where  it  may  no  longer 
he  economical   for  the  ])ublic  to  use  the  product. 

<bi    tl ther    hand-    in    central    Europe,    there    are 

belts  of  timber  which  are  accessible  to  the  pulp  mills 
(.1  (iermany,  Austria  and  Scaiulinavia.  With  the  cus- 
lonnny  h^uropean  ideas  of  prntleuee  and  economy  it  is 
iiuite  safe  to  predict  that  these  resources  will  be 
handled  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  lie  a  perjietual 
source  of  sujiply  to  the  pulp  and  paper  iiulustry  iu 
those  countries.  Sweden  is  a  well  known  exainjile  of 
the  foresight  of  a  government  which  has  the  sense  to 
provide  for  the  future  of  its  industries.  With  this 
in  nuiul.  the  eonsumiition  of  wood  is  linuted  to  what 
is  actually  known  to  be  the  annual  growth.  With 
similar  methods  applied  to  the  forests  of  Galicui, 
Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces  there  will  be  cslib- 
lished  in  Europe  a  pulp  and  paper  industry  which 
can  predict  with  certainty  how  much  can  be  produced, 
and  knowing  all  the  conditions  of  forest  growth  ar.d 
operating  methods  a  close  estimate  can  be  made  of  toe 
cost  of  production  and  because  of  operating  continn- 
ally  over  the  .same  area,  as  is  done  in  France,  it  is 
not  only  po.s.sible  to  tell  what  operating  costs  will  be, 
but  it  is  po.ssible  to  keep  the.se  co.sts  uniform  from 
year  to  year.  It  is  even  found  that  such  scientific 
methods  not  only  keep  the  eosts  of  operation  uniform, 
but  as  the  improvement  of  the  forest  goes  on.  that 
eost.s  are  relatively  reduced.  This  is  obviously  impos- 
sible with  the  methods  followed  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  Canada  cannot  liope  to  compete  in  the  future 
in  the  production  of  jiulji  and  paper  if  manufacturers 
persist,  with  the  jiermissiou  of  the  government,  in  fol 
lowing  lumbering  methods  which  continually  pile  np 
an  ever  increasing  cO.st  of  growing  and  getting  thei) 
I'aw  material. 

Most  of  the  judp  aiul  jiaper  ju-oduced  in  Canada 
is  from  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  and  the  rate  of  this 
ground  rent  and  stumpage  and  the  price  of  fiee  ho'd 
wood  is  bound  to  increase.  This  puts  the  oiuis  of  pr  i- 
viding  for  the  future  of  the  industry  sfpiarely  in  the 
hands  of  the  provincial  governments.  While  some  of 
our  public  administrators  have  shown  a  capacity  for 
dealing    eiinrageon^ly    and    sensibly    with    the    jiroblcm 
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tliiTc  liave  been  iudicatioiis  that  otlicrs  liavf  picfrrrcd 
to  >i(li'step  the  i.ssiie,  either  iiefi'leetiii^'  i1  mlircly  or  iioi 
dariiif;  to  {jra.sp  what  Ihcy  had  reason  to  Tfar  wouUl  \if 
a  priekly  situation.  It  is  natural  that  a  L'ovrriiinc  it 
sliould  seeii  advice  from  those  who  have  the  most 
knowledfi'c  and  are  must  interested  in  tlic  matter  in 
liand,  in  this  ease  tiie  pul])  and  paper  manufacturers 
and  lumbermen.  In  seeldng  adviee,  however,  there 
is  no  I'eason  wiiy  a  •jrovei'nnient  siiould  perini'  itself 
to  be  dietated  to  i)y  I'oneerns  that  have  only  their  own 
selfish  nu)ne\-inakintz:  plans  to  uuide  them  and  inspiic 
them. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that  conditions  in 
Canada  are  different  from  tluise  in  KnT'D])e.  They  are 
different  fi'om  those  in  Euro])!'.  They  are  also  dif- 
feriMit  fi-om  those  in  the  United  States,  but  anyone 
with  half  an  eye  can  see  that  present  methods  of  ex- 
})loitinfi:  our  forests,  eombined  with  fire  and  disease, 
are  .just  as  surely  devastating  our  forest  lands  as  .simi- 
lar methods  have  devastated  the  forests  of  the  Tniteil 
States  and  put  the  pulp  and  paper  indntsi'y  there 
practically  on  the  rocks.  There  are  too  many  who  see 
only  the  geographical  distribution  of  trees  without 
considering  the  individual  areas  that  are  being  cut 
over.  There  are  too  many  who  are  willing  to  figure 
an  annual  increment  by  measuring  a  small  carefully 
selected  area  where,  under  pro])itions  circumstances 
there  is  a  g:od  increase  in  growth  ain1  then  to  apply 
that  indiscriminately  to  the  thousands  of  s(|uare  miles 
where  conditions  are  so  unfavorable  as  to  re(|uire  hun- 
dreds of  years  to  grow  a  saw  log,  where  only  one  or 
two  per  cent  of  the  .seedlinrrs  come  to  maturity  and 
where  damage  by  fire,  wind  and  insects  is  enormous, 
lint   entirely   disregarded. 

For  this  reason,  inimely,  that  if  thei-e  is  any  An- 
imal inci-cment  it  is  very  slight  and  mostly  confined 
to  the  more  favorable  locations,  we  hold  that  any  re- 
quirement that  the  annual  cut  be  linnted  to  the  an- 
nual increment  should  api)ly  to  the  relatively  snmll 
area  that  is  being  cut  and  not  be  regulated  as  the  to- 
tal annual  cut  in  relation  to  the  total  holdings  of  the 
company.  The  inauguration  of  such  a  policy,  and  we 
believe  sucli  a  policy  is  the  only  hojie  for  the  future 
of  the  industry  in  Canada,  will  require  a  staff  of 
trained  foresters  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the 
recpiirements  that  should  be  put  in  force,  after  the 
manner  of  the  forest   administration  uf  Sweden. 

To  .summarize  the  matter:  There  is  an  absolute  limit 
to  the  amount  of  timber  which  can  be  produced  )n  a 
given  area  and  the  pulp,  paper  and  lumber  industries 
should  be  forced  to  limit  their  use  of  this  raw  material 
to  the  amount  of  the  annual  growth.  No  area  should 
l)e  allowed  to  be  overeut,  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
forest  should  be  considered.  The  cost  of  .such  limitation 
will  be  high  at  first,  but  will  decrease  each  year  as 
the  timber  becomes  larger  and  the  cut  per  acre  in- 
creases.     Under    present    conditions    the    matter    is    re- 


\ersed.  thi'  I'heajx'st  wood  tu  hnnber  lias  been  all  cut 
and  <'acli  year  sees  poorer  area-s  more  remote  which 
must  be  exploited,  with  the  cost  increasing  by  leaps 
ami  bounds.  With  proper  management  and  foresight 
the  number  of  pulp,  paper  and  sawmills  would  be 
limited  to  correspond  to  the  amount  of  raw  material, 
and  the  cut  to  the  annual  growth'  and  we  would  have 
an  industry,  stabilized  and  i)erpetiiated,  which  would 
make  the  eastern  provinces  jirosijcrons  and  jiroductive 
for  ever.  Otherwi.se,  we  shall  have  a  steadily  declin- 
ing industry,  and  our  jjrovinees  will  be  left  covered 
with  i)oplar  of  non-merchantable  quality,  white  birch 
and  burnt  land,  devastated  and  non-productive.  The 
governments  need  courage  or  posterity  will  rise  and 
eui'se   them. 


.1   XEWSI'RINT  MONOPOLY. 

The  President  of  the  American  Press  Association  has 
sent  out  a  bulletin  which,  if  delivered  from  a  soap-boK 
on  a  street  corner  would  sound  exactly  like  the  rant- 
ing of  a  radical  socialist.  In  addressing  the  smaller 
newspapers,   he   says: 

"Kememlier  that  the  print  'paper  mamU'acturers 
have  an  absolute  monopoly  and  corner,  and  that  if 
the  cit}'  papers  in  which  they  alone  are  interested  de- 
crease their  consumption,  the  print  paper  manufactur- 
ers will  immediately  decrease  their  production.  They 
do  not  laie  foi-  your  business,  for  all  the  country 
weeklies  do  not  use  more  than  80.000  to  :}r),000  tims 
of  print  paper  a  year."' 

Of  course;  and  so  do  the  sugar  refineries  have  a 
monopoly — they  make  all  the  sugar,  and  the  shoe  manu- 
facturers have  a  monopoly — they  make  all  tlie  shoes, 
it  is  also  true  that  most  mills  would  rather  ship  a 
couple  of  30  ton  carloads  of  paper  a  month  to  jobbers 
than  to  be  bothered  with  a  hundred  separate  shipments 
of  a  few  hundred  weight  each  and  the  kee]iiiig  of  as 
many   current    accounts. 

Xinic  are  so  Mind  as  those  \\lio  won't  see. 


COBWEBS. 

The  ]iroiiosition  is  made  in  the  United  States  for 
the  purchase  by  i)ublishers  of  one  or  more  paper 
mills  which  it  is  stated  could  produce  paper  in  sheets 
at  three  or  four  cents  a  ]iouiid  and  if  Congress 
could  only  pass  a  bill  recently  suggested,  this  paper 
could  be  sent  by  parcel  post  at  a  cost  of  one  cent 
a  pound  to  country  publis-hers.  The  oil  stock  sales- 
man is  completely  outpointed  by  the  alluring  state- 
ment that  country  publishers  joining  such  a  movement 
could  get  their  paper  at  much  lower  than  current 
prices  and  still  make  an  excellent  profit  for  the  mill. 
With  groundwood  selling  at  over  .$100  a  ton  and 
wood  costing  anywhere  from  $20  to  -$40  per  cord  at 
the  grinding  plant,  we  don't  quite  .see  where  the 
author  of   this  statement  learned  arithmetic. 
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Limestone  Analysis  for  Bisulphite  Liquor 


Tlie   York   llavon    Paper   rDUipany,   York   Haven,    Pa. 

In  the  preparation  of  bisulpliite  litjuors  for  tlie  manu- 
facture of  sulphite  pulp  the  character  of  the  limestone 
used  is  an  important  factor.  The  relative  degree  of 
success  in  the  operation  of  the  limestone  towers  is  de- 
pendent upon  certain  characteristics  in  the  stone,  and 
tlie  quality  of  the  pulp  produced  in  cooking  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  extent  to  which  certain  materials  for- 
eign to  calcium  carbonate  exist  in  the  stone. 

If  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  is  adequately  realized, 
no  question  should  arise  concerning  the  advisability 
of  choosing  a  limestone  for  these  purposes  on  the 
basis  of  a  relatively  complete  analysis.  The  impor- 
tance of  drawing  correct  conclusions  is  equally  as 
great  as  that  of  nuiking  accurate  analyses,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  correctness  of  any  conclusion  is  di- 
rectly codependent  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution  of  the  sami)le  under  consider- 
ation, and  the  precise  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  influence  of  the  impurities  present. 

The  term  "accurate  analysis,"  .so  far  as  limestone 
is  concerned,  may  have  different  meanings  for  the 
mineralogist,  geologist,  chemist,  and  sulphite  pulp 
manufacturer,  but  in  any  case  the  term  signifies  the 
determination  of  the  amounts  of  various  substances 
present  which  exert  a  known  influence,  and  jiroduce 
a  known  effect  upon  the  solution  of  the  particular 
problem  confronting  the  person  in  ipiestion. 

For  this  reason  sulphite  cellulose  manufactui'crs  are 
not  interested  in  the  determination  of  tiic  small 
amounts  of  titanium,  manganese,  phosphorus,  barium, 
strontium,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  vanadium  and 
molybdenum  which  are  sometimes  found  in  certain 
types  of  limestones.  The  United  States  Geological 
Survey  Chemists  have  found  that  vanadium  is  almost 
always  present  in  limestones,  though  in  ver,y  small 
am'ounts.  But  these  items  are  of  interest  only  to  the 
geologist ;  we  do  not  know  the  effect  of  their  pres- 
ence so  far  as  the  use  we  make  of  the  limestone  is 
concerned,  and  consecjuently  we  may  disregard  them 
entirely. 

In  the  o])inion  of  the  writer  the  chemical  constitu- 
ents of  limestone  which  are  of  interest  to  tiie  sul- 
phite pulp  manufacturer  are  as  follows,  named  in  the 
approximate  order  in  which  they  are  determined: 

(a)  Insoluble  carbonaceous  matter,  silica,  insoluble 
inorganic  matter,  iron  sand  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides, 
aluminum  oxide,  calcium  oxide,  magnesium  oxide, 
alkali  metal  oxides,  carbon  dioxide,  sulphur  trioxide, 
sulphur  present  as  sulphide,  hygroscopic  (surface) 
moisture,  crystal  or  combined  water.  In  addition  to 
the  above  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  kufiw  the  miu- 
eralogical  constitution  of  the  stone,  or  at  least  de- 
termine the  form  in  which  the  calcium  and  magne- 
sium carbonates  exist.  The  questions  which  arise 
concerning  these  points  are,  "Does  the  calcium  car- 
bonate exist  as  calcite  or  as  aragonite,  and  does  the 
magnesium  carbonate  exist  as  magnesite  or  as  dolo- 
mite?" 


*Presented  at  the  annual  meeting  fif  the  Technical 
Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  New  York 
April  15,  1920. 


Mineralogical  Considerations. 

The  reason  for  investigating  these  points  is  the  dif- 
ference in  reaction  velocities  of  the  various  carbon- 
ates named. 

For  example,  calcite  effervesces  vigorously'  when 
treated  with  cold  dilute  acids,  while  dolomite  is 
scarcely  attacked  to  a  visible  degree  under  these 
conditions.  Magnesite  acts  very  slowly,  similar  to 
dolomite,  while  aragonite,  which  is  orthorhombic  cal- 
cium carbonate,  has  a  high  reaction  velocity. 

The  limestones  used  for  bisulphite  licjuor  nuinu- 
facture,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ob- 
serve, consists  of  "calcite"  stones,  with  varj'ing  ad- 
mixtures of  dolomite.  The  aragonite  form  of  cal- 
cium carbonate  is  rarely  found  in  limestones,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  aragonite  can  be  deposited 
from  bicarbonate  solution  only  at  temperatures  ex- 
ceeding the  temperature  of  sea  water. 

Furthermore,  aragonite  changes  itself  into  calcite 
in  certain  types  of  deposits,  e.g.,  the  oolites.  Mag- 
nesite, or  simple  molecules  of  magnesium  carbonate 
are  very  rarely  found  in  limestones,  the  magnesium 
present  existing  as  the  double  carbonate,  with  cal- 
cium as  dolomite. 

Detailed  discussion  of  methods  for  distinguishing 
between  these  various  forms  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium carlionate  is  out  of  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
The  writer  wishes  merely  to  call  attention  to  several 
established  tests.  The  Meigen  test  distinguishes  be- 
tween aragonite  and  calcite  by  their  conduct  toward  a 
dilute  solution  of  cobalt  nitrate.  The  former,  upon 
immersion  is  colored  lilac  red,  which  color  persists 
on  boiling;  the  latter  is  not  colored  except  on  con- 
tinued boiling  when  a  dull  greenish  blue  shade  de- 
velops. 

If  magnesite  or  dolomite  is  jtresent  in  admixture 
witii  calcite  the  color  is  modified  to  a  brigiiter  |)urer 
blue.  In  distinguishing  between  calcite  and  dolomite 
the  Lemberg  test  is  useful.  While  the  Meigen  test  de- 
pends upon  the  formation  of  basic  cobalt  carbonates 
of  differing  colors,  the  Lemberg  reaction  for  dis- 
tinguishing ciilcitc  from  dolomite  depends  upon  the 
formation  of  a  violet  colored  lake  by  union  of  the 
coloring  matter  of  logwood  with  aluminum  hydroxide 
selectively  precipitated  by  calcite  from  a  solution  of 
log\^'ood  extract  (hematoxylin)  in  aluminum  chloride. 
By  boiling  a  mixed  stone  in  powder  form  for  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes,  and  examining  tlie  powder  under 
the  microscope  the  particles  of  calcite  are  found  to 
be  colored  deep  violet,  while  tlie  dolomite  (and  mag- 
nesite) particles  are  unaffected.  For  further  and 
more  detailed  discu.ssion  of  these  tests  the  writer  de- 
sires to  refer  the  reader  to  the  (a)  Meigen  article.s 
in  Zsntralblatt  fur  Mineralogie,  1!»01,  page  577.  (b) 
Ilutchiiison,  ill  Mineralogical  Magazine,  vol.  viii, 
ltJ(j:i,  page  2S.  ((■)  Lemberg,  in  Zeitschrift  der 
dcutschen  geologischen  Gesellschaft,  vol,  xv,  1905, 
page  1.  (d)  Vaubel  in  Journal  fur  praktische 
Chemie,  86,  36G-381.  (e)  Niederstadt  in  Zeitschrift 
fiir  angewand'te  Chemie,  25,  1219.  On  the  subject 
of  the  gciibigy  of  the  formation  of  calcite  and  ara- 
gonite, Liiicks'  paper  in  Neues  Jahrbuch  fur  Minera- 
logie, Geologie,  und  Palaeontology,  IJcilagc  Hand  16, 
l»age  495,  v,\ll  be  found  interesting. 
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III  tlio  writer's  experience  lie  lias  foiiiul  as  lu-aiiy 
as  can  lie  recalled,  only  (Mie  stone  suitaMe  for  liisiil- 
pliilc  lii|uor  manufacture  which  p:ave  the  avaj;onilc 
reaction.  In  one  or  two  instances  ohsei'valioiis 
seemed  to  indicate  that  free  iiiaf,niesitc  was  present 
ill  certain  tyi)es  of  stone  used  for  "acid  making." 
Assuniintr  that  dolomite  decomposes  as  a  unit  uiuler 
conditions  existing  in  tliis  process,  which  I  believe 
can  l)e  proven  to  lie  the  case  without  any  difficulty, 
and  takinj;  into  consideration  tlie  fact  that,  the  veloc- 
ity of  decomposition  of  calcite  is  much  UKU-e  lapid 
than  that  of  dolomite  at  the  teinix-ratures  prevailing: 
in  a  tower  system  for  licjuor  manufacture,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  it  is  i)ossil)le  to  have  a 
■•sludtic"'  form  which  contains  more  tlian  equimole- 
ciiiar  proportions  of  magnesium  carbonate  and  cal- 
cium cari)oiiate.  This  was  observed  on  several  occa- 
sions i)y  the  writer,  there  being  present  somewhat 
more  than  one  molecule  of  magnesium  per  molecule 
of  calcinin.  'I'lie  writer  does  not  wish  to  convey  to 
the  reader  I  lie  idea  that  such  stones  as  those  referred 
to  above  are  very  desirable  for  bisulphate  liquor  man- 
ufacture. Koi-  reasons  to  be  exi)lained  later,  this  type 
of  stone  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  author  recently  maile  a  few  determinations 
of  specific  gravity  of  stones,  and  noted  in  one  in- 
stance that  a  comjiaratively  vei-y  slight  difference  in 
the  specific  gravity  of  two  stones  very  nearly  alike 
in  all  other  respects  seemed  to  cause  a  relatively  large 
difference  in  the  rate  of  decomposition  in  acid  solu- 
tion of  given  concentration  and  temperature.  This 
incident  is  mentioned  merely  because  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  lead  to  further  investigation  along  these 
lines  which  may  produce  results  of  significant  value. 
Chemical  Considerations. 

The  (lelermination  of  the  ciicniical  constituents  out- 
lined in  pai-agraph  four  are  of  interest  liecaiise  of 
the  influence  the  ])resence  or  absence  of  these  con- 
stituents and  the  variation  in  their  i)roi)()rtions  ex- 
ert upon  the  conduct  of  the  jjrocess  of  pre])ariiig  the 
bisulphite  liquor,  and  upon  the  results  obtained  in 
cooking  i)ulp  by  using  a  liquor  so  prepared,  and  also 
upon  the  results  obtained  in  case  the  waste  liquors 
are  utilized  for  the  nuinufactnre  of  by-products.  The 
value   of   each    determination    is   discn.ssed    below. 

Insoluble  carbonaceous  matter.  This  is  present  in 
greatest  amount  in  the  highly  colored  limestones, 
particularly  those  of  the  purer  blue  color.  It  exists 
in  these  .stones  in  extremely  finely  divided  particles, 
eolloidally  suspended.  It  is  nearly  always  in  the 
form  of  free  carbon.  When  the  stone  is"  dis.solved 
in  the  towers  this  carbonaceous  matter  is  put  into 
susjiension  in  the  liquor  to  a  large  extent,  the  balance 
deiiositing  in  the  base  of  the  towers.  By  a  series  of 
tests  extending  over  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
the  writer  has  found  that  the  carbonaceous  matter  in 
suspension  in  the  liquor  was  proportionate  to  the 
amount  present  in  the  stone,  and  that  in  the  cooking 
process  the  carbonaceous  matter  was  deposited  out 
of  the  liquor  in  the  early  part  of  the  process  and 
was  attached   to  the  fibres. 

It  was  readily  seen  that  when  the  amount  becomes 
considerable,  an  undesired  effect  or  result  upon  the 
pulp  may  be  experienced.  If  agglomeration  takes 
place,  dark  specks  of  "dirf  will  he  found:  other 
wise  the  color  of  the  pulp  will  be  influenced.  One 
■percent  carbonaceous  matter  ran  make  its  presence 
quite  evident  in  this  respect. 


silica  should  be  determined  in  a  sample  of  stone 
for  these  uses,  because  it  occurs  so  fre(|iiently  in 
i-clativcl.\-  large  c|nanlitics.  in  many  instances  between 
.')  and  ]")  percent.  .N'ecdlcss  to  say,  such  stones  are 
undesirable  for  acid  making  bei-ause  of  the  large 
amount  of  waste  occasioned  li\'  their  use.  Silica, 
when  present  in  these  amounts,  collects  in  the  iiot- 
toiii  of  the  limestone  towers,  and  interferes  with  the 
l)roper  o|)eration  of  tiie  towers.  In  addition  to  this, 
poi-tions  float  or  are  carried  along  through  the  pi])cs 
anil  pumps  by  the  licpior  and  do  injury  to  piim|)ing 
cipiipmcnt  and  valves  in  the  pipe  line. 

Aluminnm  o.xide  is  determined  bei-ause  it  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  state  of  comiiinatioii  in  ■wliicii  the 
silica  exists.  'I"hc  aluminum  oxide  in  the  solultlc  por- 
tion of  the  stone,  found  in  tiie  filtrate  fi-om  the  silica 
(letermination,  is  present  as  the  result  of  the  decom- 
position of  a  metal  or  ortliosilicate  of  ahuninum  and 
an  alkali  metal.  If  the  ins(duble  jiortion  remaining 
after  the  determination  of  the  silica  is  ajipreciable. 
which  is  often  the  case  when  the  total  inorganic  in- 
soluble is  large  in  amount,  this  residual  inorganic  in- 
soluble should  be  analyzed,  and  will  likely  be  fouiul 
to  consist  largely  of  aluminum  oxide.  A  large 
amount  of  solui)le  aluminum  oxide  also  jjoints  to  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  alkali  metals  present  in  the 
stone.  The  effect  of  the  presence  of  aluminum  solu- 
tion in  the  i>isnlpliite  li(|Uors  has  not  been  made  a 
subject    (it'    stud.W 

Iron,  which  usually  exists  in  the  stone  in  the  foi-m 
of  ferrims  carbonate,  exerts  known  influences' in  the 
cooking  i)roccss,  so  f<ir  as  the  resulting  products  are 
concerned.  All  the  ferrous  iron  as  carbonate  in  the 
stone  is  dissolved  in  the  making  of  the  liipiors  and 
pai't  of  the  iron  dissolved  may  have  existed  in  ferric 
form  as  oxide  (hydrated).  Unless  the  amount  of 
total  iron  in  the  soluble  portion  is  large  and  the 
ainount  of  cailinnaceous  insoluble  matter  is  coiisi<ler- 
ablc,  it  may  be  considered  as  being  totalI\'  in  the 
ferrous  state  as  carbonate.  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  if  suli)hur  if  found  in  the  in.soluble 
portion  of  the  stone,  iron  will  likewise  be  found  as 
such  sulphur  exists  as  pyrite.  This  occurrence  is 
comparatively  rare  in  a  stone  which  is  at  all  suitable 
for  bisulphite  liquor  |)reparation. 

Iron  is  detrimental  to  the  i)ermanency  of  strength 
and  color  of  pulp  and  paper.  Several  investigators 
have  shown  this,  and  have  sinuiltaneously  jioiiited  out 
the  affinity  of  cellulose  fibres  for  iron  in  solutirm.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  iron  present,  even  in  every  di- 
lute solution,  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  fibres.  Such 
absorbed  iron  functions  as  an  oxygen  transfer  agent 
resulting  in  an  oxidation  of  the  cellulose  aiul  con.se- 
(pient  weakening  and  also  a  production  of  a  brown- 
ish tint  in  pai't  due  to  ferric  comjiounds.  This  seems 
to  take  i)lace  most  rapidly  in  rosin-sized  pajiers.  A 
further  oljjection  to  iron  in  the  stone  is  the  resulting 
contamination  of  the  waste  sul|)hite  liipnu-s,  in  case 
these  are  to  be  utilized  bj-  conversion  into  substances 
suitable  for  use  in  the  leather  tanning  industry.  Any 
iron  present  in  such  a  tanning  extract  exerts  a  decideil 
darkening  action  on  the  leather  produced. 

The  nece.ssity  for  the  determination  of  calcium 
and  magnesium  as  oxides  is-  selfevident,  since  they, 
in  the  form  of  the  carbonate,  are  the  i)rincipal  con- 
stituents ent(M-ing  into  the  reaction  in  the  bisulphite 
liquor  nuiking  process.  The  i>roper  relationshij)  be- 
tween the  amount  of  calcium  and  magnesium  has 
been  the  subject   of  considerable  discussion,  and  cer- 
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tail!  inisc-oiR-fptioiis  exist  amuug  the  operatives  of 
sulphite  pulp  mills  iu  refereuee  to  this  point.  Until 
a  few  years  ago  tlie  nutjority  of  acid  making  systems 
were  of  the  nulk  of  lime  type.  At  that  time  it  was 
generally  agreed  tiiat  a  l)urnt  lime  made  from  dolo- 
mite was  best  adapted  to  this  process,  for  at  least 
two  or  three  reasons.  A  theoretically  pure  lime  of 
this  sort,  consisting  of  ccpiimolecular  portions  of 
magnesium  and  calcium  o.xides,  would  contain  41.83 
percent  of  magnesium  oxide.  ilany  manufacturers 
endeavored  to  obtain  a  lime  containing  as  close  to 
this  percentage  of  magnesium  oxide  as  was  possible. 
The  high  magnesia  content  \\as  advocated  for  these 
reasons  chiefly — to  wit :  ^ 

(a)  Such  lime  had  a  higher  alisorption  coefficient 
for  sulphur  dioxide  gas. 

(b)  The  high  magnesia  lime  was  said  to  make  bet- 
ter pulp  than  the  ordinary  lime.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  this  assertion  has  never  been  thoroughly 
justified. 

(e)  In  the  processing  of  the  liquor  aii\'  sulphates 
formed  would  i)e  shared  by  the  magnesia,  producing 
a  portion  of  magnesium  sulphate,  which  is  more 
soluble  than  if  the  e([uivaleiit  calciqm  sulphate  had 
been  formed.  Tlie  percentage  of  calcium  sulphate 
would  be  thereby  reduced  somewhat. 

The  losses  due  to  incomplete  slaking  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  milk  of  lime  solution,  and  the  higher  tem- 
peratures required  for  this  purpose  were  in  most 
cases  ignored. 

Wiien  limestone  tower  systems  were  introduced 
many  operatives  endeavored  to  apply  the  same  con- 
cepts regarding  magnesia  ratio  to  the  selection  of  a 
stone  for  the  towers.  Certain  disadvantages  were  ex- 
perienced as  a  result.  To  enumerate  tliese  disadvant- 
ages and  correct  any  misconceptions  which  exist  at 
the  |)resent  time,  the  writer  wishes  to  summarize  the 
facts  of  the  cases  in  the  following  statements. 

When  a  stone  containing  consideraljle  calcium  mag- 
nesium carbonate,  or  dolomite,  is  used  in  towers  a 
sludge  is  formed  mi  the  Ixittom.  consisting  chiefly  of 
calcium  magnesium  carbonate  and  sulphite,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  dolomite  in  the  stone  is  so  much 
more  slowly  attacked  than  the  cakite  portion  at  any 
given  temperature  and   gas  concentration.  As  this 

sludge  is  washed  away  to  make  proper  tower  opera- 
tion possible,  this  represents  a  loss  which  at  least  par- 
tially equalizes  the  gain  due  to  greater  absorption 
capacity  of  the  magnesia  or  dolomite  portion  over 
that  of  the  calcite  portion.  Furthermore,  if  a  straight 
dolomite  stone  is  used,  which  decomjjoses  more  uni- 
f(n-mly,  a  higher  temi)erature  must  be  carried  in  the 
towers,  which  is  detrimental  to  the  sul)sequent  recov- 
ery of  the  relief  gases  in  tlie  recovery  tower  and 
fortification  of  the  liquor  to  the  desirable  composi- 
tion of  cooking  liiiuor.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
if  a  mixed  stone  is  used,  jiarlicles  of  the  undecom- 
|)(ised  dolomite  float  along  in  the  liquor  until  the  re- 
covery tower  is  reached.  Here  the  concentrated  re- 
lief gases  dissolve  these  particles,  resulting  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  combined  acid. 

Since  the  amount  carried  with  the  li(|U(ir  is  vari- 
able, this  complicates  and  often  renders  impossible 
the  control  of  the  precentage  combined  acid  to  the 
desired  degree  of  accuracy. 

Furthermore,  the  magnesium  liisiilphite  in  the 
solution  reacts  with  the  chips  in  the  digester  at  a 
lower   speed    than   the    calcium   bisulphite,    according 


to  the  observations  the  writer  is  now  making  con- 
cerning ilus  poiiii.  Flic  magnesium  compounds 
loimect  as  a  result  of  this  reaction  arc  apparently 
not  s<i  readily  reversible  lo  sulphurous  acid  as  the 
lorresponiling  calcium  compounds.  This  is  one  pos- 
sible atlvaiuage  in  uie  use  of  a  tlolomite  stone,  pro- 
vidctl  the  ditticulties  enumerated  above  can  bo  over- 
conic.  1  ne  relation  taking  place  in  tne  digested' 
seems   lo   progress   more   smootniy   under  these  coudi- 

liolls. 

Sulphur  trioxide  should  be  determined  in  a  lime- 
sioiie  used  im-  tliesc  purposes.  The  presence  of  cal- 
cium suipliaie  is  detrimental  m  a  cooking  licjuor 
because  its  maximum  solubility  is  greatest  at  the 
making  temperature,  being  one-fifth  greater  at  '62" 
Lent,  than  its  solubdity  at  100""  Cent.,  and  upon  heat- 
ing such  a  Inpior  in  tlie  digester,  small  particles  of 
calcium  sulphate  separate,  forming  nuclei  about 
winch  resinous  and  pitchy  matter  iran  and  does  ag- 
glomerate. 

The  sulphur  present  as  sulphide  slioukl  receive 
some  consideration.  Except  in  rare  instances  prac- 
tically all  of  this  exists  in  the  stone  iu  the  form  of 
li\rite,  and  because  of  the  relative  insolubility  at 
the  temperatures  and  concentrations  of  acid  in  the 
towers,  a  very  small  amount  is  acted  upon.  While 
nearly  all  of  the  pyrite  is  precipitated  as  sludge,  any 
that  is  carried  along  in  fine  state  of  division  in  the 
li<|uor  into  the  digester  is  there  acted  upon  to  a  far 
greater  extent,  resulting  in  the  liberation  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  the  consequent  formation  of  penta- 
thiouic  acid,  and  i)recipitation  of  sulphur.  Other  un- 
stable thionic  acids  are  also  formed  .  Penthationic 
acids  and  these  other  unstable  thionic  acids  at  boiling 
temperatures  decompose  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  also 
l)recii)itate  more  elemental  sulphur.  The  elemental 
sulphur  again  unites  with  sulphur  dioxide  forming 
a  very  unstable  trithionic  acid,  which  very  readily 
lu'eaks  up  into  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphur.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  changes  are  continually 
progressive  as  well  as  cumulative  iu  respect  to  sul- 
lihuric  acid,  sulphates,  and  free  sulphur.  Further- 
more, Professor  Klason  has  shown  that  these  reac- 
tions are  very  destructive  to  the  making  of  good 
pulp,  and  create  a  marked  disturbance  in  the  con- 
tr(d  and  progress  of  the  reaction  in  a  digester  when 
the  elemental  sulphur  exists  in  a  concentration  of 
only  one-sixtieth  iiercent.  His  observations  were 
made  on  trial  cooks  by  the  Mitscherlich  process. 
Dangerous  as  these  conditions  are  in  Mitscherlich 
procedure,  how  much  more  dangerous  they  become  in 
the  high  temperature  short  cook  process- 
While  it  is  true  that  the  presence  of  siil|)liide  sul- 
phur in  amounts  exceeding  what  may  bo  considered 
traces  is  I'elatively  uncommon,  because  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  above  reactions,  il  should  always  be 
looked  fin-  in  the  examination  and  evaluation  of  a 
slonc  foi'   this  purpose. 

Tl".'  carbon  dioxide  cinitent  of  a  stone  should  be 
determined  because  it  is  a  main  constituent,  and  the 
anKoint  present  iu  excess  of  that  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  magnesium  and  calcium  oxides  present  permits 
the  analyst  to  form  a  more  definite  conception  of  the 
condition    in   which   the   iron   present   exists. 

Water  ]U-esent  in  a  sample  of  limestone  should  be 
determined  in  two  forms,  hygroscopic  water  and 
combined  water.  The  combined  water  indicates  the 
condition   of   some    of    the    mineral    constituents,    and 
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is  derived  cliiel'lN'  t'rinii  hyili-nus  silicates  wliicli  arc 
of  zeolitie  clia-.-ac;!'!'.  Oi'  coiiisc,  in  tii(>  dotermina- 
lion  as  given  l)elo\v,  liydrogeii  present  in  organic  mat- 
ter is  iiiclnded  as  water  in  tliis  result.  These  facts 
must    lie   taivcn    into   consideration. 

Tiic  so(iin",i  and  |)olassi\ini  oxides  simuld  lie  de- 
termined. Ihiingli  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  separ- 
jili.  thcni.  I'rac-lieally  the  entire  amount  of  alkali 
(i.\i<lcs    present     cxis'      in     eoniliination      as      silicates. 


Silica  eomhined  in  this  manner  is  more  likely  to  go 
into  colloidal  solution  as  hydro.sol  than  when  other- 
wise eomhined,  if  treated  with  ccimparalively  dilute 
aeid  at  low  temperature.  Such  silica  would  not  pre- 
cipitate in  the  acid  making  towers,  l)ut  some  oh.serva- 
tions  indicate  that    it   does  precipitate  in  the  digester. 

Note  :— 

details   of   analytii-al    met  hods   are    give 
Al)ril  21,   1920,   |..  78. 


i'aper. 


A  Real  Forestry  Program  for  Canada 


The  following  is  a  summary  with  recommendations 
arising  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Forests, 
Commission  of  Con.servation,  1920,  presented  by  Clyde 
Leavitt,  Chief  Forester. 

1. — There  is  but  inadequate  i)ulilic  appreciation  of 
the  vital  part  which  Canada's  great  forest  resources 
are  playing  in  after-the-war  reconstruction.  This 
contribution  to  the  public  welfare  is  partictilarly  not- 
able in  connection  with  the  building  ii|i  of  a  great  ex- 
port trade,  thus  largely  ameliorating  the  serious  effects 
of  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States, 
as  reflected  in  the  unfavorable  excluuge  situation. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  exports  credit- 
ed to  the  lumber  industry  for  the  calendar  year  1919 
total  $93,000,000.  Exports  of  pnlpwood,  pulp  and 
paper  are  now  at  the  rate  of  over  .+100,000,000  annual- 
ly. In  both  ca.ses,  the  great  bulk  of  the  exports  went 
to  the  United  States. 

2. — The  Dominion  and  provincial  governments  have 
wisely,  adopted  the  policy  of  requirin-r  home  manu- 
facture of  pulpwood  cut  from  Crown  lands.  Without 
this  policy,  and  in  view  of  the  rapidly  ai)proaehing  ex- 
haustion of  the  pulpwood  i-esources  of  the  north-east- 
ern states,  virgin  supplies  accessible  to  Canadian  nulls 
would  be  in  great  danger  of  rai)id  exhaustion,  with 
most  serious  later  effects  upon  our  industrial  fabric. 
3. — There  is  an  increasing  ajipreciation  that  the 
forest  is  a  crop,  which  nia.y  be  reproduced  by  wise  use. 
as  well  as  by  planting.  While  an  increasing  develojv 
ment  in  forest  planting  is  to  lie  antieiiiated,  it  is  never- 
theless inevitable  that  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come, 
the  i)crpetuaf ion  of  the  forest  upon  the  great  bulk  o! 
our  non-agricultural  lanils  must  dcjieiul  upon  natural 
regeneration. 

4. — To  secure  satisfactory  results  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of  our  forests  by  natural  regener:ition,  the  first 
great  essential  is  adequate  protection  from  fire. 
While  great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction 
during  recent  years,  much  still  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. Appropriations  nuist  be  inci-eased,  and,  par- 
ticularly in  the  governmental  organizations,  more  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  the  development  of  a  thor- 
oughly competent  field  personnel  through  the  pay 
ment  of  larger  salaries,  a  larger  percentage  of  year- 
long employment,  the  further  elimination  of  political 
patronage  in  the  selection  oF  men,  and  the  more  gen- 
eral develoinnent  of  permanent  improvements  sneh 
as  roads,  trails,  lookout  stations  and  mechanical  cquij)- 
ment  for  transportation  and  fire  fighting. 

•'>. — Aside  from  fire  protection,  ther.'  is  still  much 
to  be  accomplished  before  our  forests  can  be  placed 
upon  the  basis  of  the  highest  permanent  production 
consistent  with  existing  economic  conditions.  There 
should   be    fidlcr   utiliation    of   the   merchantable   con- 


tent of  trees  and  elimination  of  all  unnecessary  wnsie 
in  logging.  In  the  mixed  hardwood-sid't wood  forests 
of  eastern  Canada,  some  method  should  be  found  for 
transporting  and  utilizing  the  great  qu'intities  of  hard- 
woods, i)articularly  birch,  which  are  so  greatly  re- 
tarding the  growth  of  the  coniferous  reproduction.  In 
the  pulp  and  i)aper  industry,  there  is  still  in  some 
(|uarters  a  pre.judice  against  the  full  utilization  of 
balsam  in  paper-making.  That  balsam  can  i)e  used 
practically  indiscriminately  in  mixture  with  spruce 
has  been  proved  beyond  question  by  the  experience  of 
many  companies,  and  its  full  utilization  should  be 
enforced  by  comjiany  managements  generally,  as  well 
as  by  governmental   authorit.v. 

6. — The  wider  use  of  thoroughly  practical  men  Mith 
forestry  training  is  essential,  in  both  governmental 
and  private  employ,  that  adequate  attention  may  be 
given  the  vital  (|uesti(H  of  how  best  to  regulate  cut- 
ting methods,  with  a  view  to  leaving  cut-over  lands 
in  the  best  possible  condition  to  produce  another  crop. 
This  is  the  very  essence  of  forestry. 

7. — New  Brunswick  has  today  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive forest  services  in  Canada.  It  has  been  de- 
veloped by  practical  men  along  practical  lines.  The 
benefit  to  the  province  in  a  financial  way  is  Indicated 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1920,  the  forest 
revenue  to  the  provincial  treasury  will  be  around  $1,- 
500,000,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  forest  revenue 
of  Quebec  and  within  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  the  forest  revenue  of  Ontario.  This  is  triple  the 
amount  received  during  the  fiscal  year  1917.  JIueh 
progress  has  been  made  along  the  lines  of  forest  pro- 
tection and  in  the  reduction  of  unnecessary  waste  of 
merchantable  material  in  logging.  The  forest  survey 
and  classification  of  Crown  lands  progresses  satisfac- 
torily, 30  per  cent  of  the  area  now  having  been  cov- 
ered. The  Commissi(Mi  of  Conservation  has  co-operat- 
ed with  the  provincial  Government  in  the  soil  classifi- 
cation and  also  in  forest  research  work,  of  which  one 
feature  was  an  experimental  cutting  upon  the  lands 
of  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Company,  the  co-operation  of 
this  companj-  being  also  involved. 

S. — -In  Nova  Scotia,  the  outstanding  need  is  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Provincial  Forester.  This  matter 
is  now  under  consideration  by  the  provincial  Govern- 
ment. 

9. — In  Quebec,  the  four  forest  protective  associa- 
tions are  doing  s])len(Iid  work,  though  still  better  re- 
sults could  be  secured  were  more  funds  available.  Out- 
side Association  territory,  the  i)atrol  .irganization  of 
the  provincial  Forest  Service  is  being  materially  ex- 
panded and  additional  equipment  iirovideii.  The 
Forest  Service  is  working  toward  a  policy  under  which 
cutting  methods  on  Crown  lands  shall  be  in  accordance 
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with  spefifie  |)l;iiis  prepared  at  least  a  year  in  ad- 
vaiu-e  of  opeiatidu.  on  the  basis  of  studies  made  on 
the  ground  by  trained  foresters  of  long  praetieal  ex- 
perience. The  idea  is  to  modify  the  cutting  restric- 
tions according  to  local  conditions,  as  of  course  is 
highly  desirable  where  an  adequate  staff  of  trained 
men  can  be  provided.  Considerable  attention  is  giv- 
en by  the  Forest  Service  to  land  classification  in  ad- 
vance of  settlement.  The  Laiirentide  Company  and 
the  Kiordon  Pidp  and  Paper  Company  have  embarked 
upon  an  extensive  program  of  planting  up  portions  of 
their  holdings  of  privately-owned  lands.  An  attempt 
is  being  made  by  the  Provincial  Government,  in  eon- 
sidtation  with  pulp  and  paper  conipanie-;,  to  develop  a 
|)olicy  for  the  reforestation  of  denuded  Crown  lands, 
on  a  co-operative  basis.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
such  plan  may  be  made  effective. 

10. — The  outstanding  need  of  the  situation  in  Oji- 
lario  is  the  extension  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
provincal  P'orestry  Branch  tf)  cover  at  least  the  tech- 
nical features  of  administration  as  api>lied  to  all 
Crown  timber  lands.  In  this  vital  matter,  Ontario  has 
thus  far  lagged  behind  the  other  forest  provinces,  with 
the  exception  of  Xova  Scotia,  the  forest  having  in  the 
past  been  regarded  primarily  as  a  source  of  revenue 
only,  with  no  jjarticular  consideration  for  its  perpetua- 
tion. Technical  administration  of  Crown  timber  lands 
is  absolutely  essential,  if  the  forests  of  the  province 
are  to  continue  to  play  their  proper  part  in  contribut- 
ing revenue  to  the  provincial  treasury  and  in  main- 
taining the  great  wood-using  industries  of  Ontario. 
Any  efforts  of  the  iirovincial  Government  in  this  direc- 
tion should  meet  with  the  fullest  degrc"  of  public  sup- 
port. The  question  of  reforestation  is  also  under  con- 
sideration in  Ontario,  involving  as  one  feature,  possible 
co-operation  bstween  the  municipalities  and  the  pro- 
vince in  the  acquisition  and  planting  up  of  non-agri- 
cultural lands,  particularly  areas  liable  to  damage  by 
drifting  sand,  in  the  older-settled  portions  of  the  pro- 
vince. This  is  to  be  commended,  as  is  also  a  moderate 
beginning  in  the  reforestation  of  denudeti  CroAvn  lands. 
So  fai*,  however,  as  a  general  forestry-  urogram  is  con- 
cerned, it  must  be  recognized  that  the  problem  of  in- 
finitely greatest  im])ortance  is  the  stopping  of  the 
process  of  devastation,  which  results  i)i  the  unnecessa- 
ry annual  destruction  by  fire  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  young  trees,  established  by  nature  upon  cut-over 
lands.  So  long  as  it  is  a  question  of  funds,  adequate 
fire  protection  must  be  the  first  consideration. 

11. — A  tribute  is  due  Dr.  1>.  E  Fernnw,  who  has  re- 
tired from  active  service  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
l'V)restry  at  the  T^niversity  of  Toronto.  Dr.  Fernow 
has  from  the  organization  of  the  Commission  of  Con- 
servation been  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  Connnittee  on  Forests.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  is  the  father  of  scientific  forestry  in 
liiith  Caiuida  and  the   I'nitcd  States. 

12. —  As  Dominion  lands,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
net  ion  iriay  now  be  taken  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, to  atld  to  the  pennaiient  forest  ri\s?rves  the  very 
i-oiisiderable  areas  in  the  northern  portions  of  the 
])rovinces  and  in  the  Kaihvay  licit  of  l>ritish  Columbia 
which  have  been  found  upon  careful  examination  to 
be  chiefly  valuable  for  permanent  timber  production. 

13. — Alberta  is  now  the  onlj-  forest  province  which 
does  not  have  legislation  providing  for  the  permit 
system  of  regulating  settlers'  clearing  fires.  The  re- 
sults of  this  system  have  been  uniformly  excellent 
wherever  it  has  been  made  effective.     It  is  to  be  hoped 


that  some  basis  ma\'  be  f(nind  whereby  it  may  be  made 
applicable  also  to  northern  Alberta,  so  far  as  this  may 
be  essential  to  the  protection  of  present  and  proposed 
forest  reserves.  The  provincial  Government  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  enactment  of  legislation,  last 
winter,  providing  for  fire  protection  by  provincially 
chartered  railway  companies,  along  their  lines.  The 
Commission  of  Conservation  and  the  Cajuidian  Forestry 
Association  were  active  in  advocating  this  legislation. 

14. — The  Dominion  Forest  Products  Laboratories, 
maintained  at  IMontreal,  under  the  Dominion  Forestry 
Branch,  in  co-operation  with  JIcGill  I'niversity,  have 
rendered  most  valuable  public  services  in  both  war 
and  peace.  Through  an  inadequate  saiary  scale, 
these  laboratories  are  now  greatly  disorganized  by 
loss  of  personnel.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
reclassification  of  the  Dominion  Civil  Service,  now 
under  way,  nmy  render  it  possible  for  these  laborato- 
ries to  be  reorganized  on  an  adeciuate  basis.  The 
branch  laboratory  at  ^'ancouver.  maintained  in  co- 
operation with  the  Universit.y  of  ISritish  Columbia, 
has  also  done  valuable  work  and  should  be  continued. 

15. — The  British  Columbia  Forest  Branch  has  under- 
gone a  complete  reorganization  which,  with  the  in- 
creased salary  scale  made  effective,  places  it  in  an 
admirablft.  position  to  I'ender  increasingly  valuable 
services  to  the  people  of  the  province.  Material  pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  the  disposal  of  logging  slash, 
particularly  in  the  Coast  district.  The  outstanding 
need  at  present  is  for  the  establishment  of  a  full-fledged 
Department  of  Forestry  in  the  University  at  Vancou- 
ver. The  present  large  provincial  forest  revenue  of 
more  than  -152,700,000  amply  justifies  th"  appropriation 
of  the  comparatively  small  sum  required  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

16. — The  survey  of  the  forest  resources  of  Ontario, 
by  the  Commission,  is  under  way,  in  co-operation  with 
the  provincial  Government.  Timber  owners  are  co- 
operating splendidly  in  furnishing  specific  informa- 
tion, with  respect  to  their  holdings,  only  totals  of  es- 
timates by  large  drainage  areas  will  be  published,  so 
tliat  detailed  information  furnished  confidentially 
will  not  be  divulged.  The  project  is  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  R.  D.  Craig,  assisted  by  G.  H.  Edge- 
combe and  A.  V.  Gilbert.  It  has  been  endorsed  by 
both  the  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Association  and  the 
Woodlands  Section  of  the  C'anadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association. 

17. — The  forest  research  program  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  continued  and  extended,  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  Dr.  C.  D.  Howe,  assisted,  as  party 
chiefs,  by  C.  R.  .Mills,  G.  A.  Mulloy  and  J.  M.  Robert- 
son. This  project  has  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Association  and  of  the 
Woodlands  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association.  Co-ctperation  was  continued  with  the 
Laurentide  and  Riordon  Companies,  in  Qiu'liec,  and 
established  with  the  Abitibi  Comjiany,  in  Ontario.  In 
New  Brunswick,  Di'.  Howe  supervised  the  work  of  the 
research  party  maintained  by  the  provincial  Forest  Ser- 
vice, and  arranged  also  for  joint  co-oi)eration  between 
the  C!ommission,  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bathurst 
Lumber  Company,  in  an  experimental  cutting  on  the 
limits  of  the  latter.  Cutting  on  about  300  acres  has 
been  completed,  to  different  diameter  limits,  in  addi- 
tion to  clean-cutting.  Logging  slash  has  been  lopped, 
burned,  and  left  on  the  ground  untouched,  on  different 
plots.  The  results  will  be  carefully  observed  through 
a  period  of  years.     Another  experimental  cutting,  also 
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involving  slash  disposal,  was  made  in  the  upper  St. 
.Maurice  limits  of  the  Laureutide  Company,  invoivmg 
cd-operation  between  the  company,  the  Commission 
and  the  Qiiehee  Forest  Service.  These  several  indivi- 
dual projects  include  all  or  jiart  of  such  lines  of  in- 
vestigation as  growth  stiulies,  regeneration  studies 
and  permanent  sample  plots.  They  have  for  their  ob- 
ject not  only  the  determination  of  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  different  coniferous  species  under  given  condi- 
tions, but  also  the  extent  to  which  the  various  species 
are  being  reproduced  naturally  and  the  conditions 
which  are  favorable  to  the  reproduction  of  the  more 
valuable  species  particularly  spruce.  This  knowledge 
is  at  present  largely  lacking,  but  the  need  for  it  is  ob- 
vious if  our  forests  ai"e  to  be  intelligently  regulated 
with  an  eye  to  the  greatest  possible  permanent  pro- 
duction. Its  prospective  value  is  indieaated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  has  more  offers  of  financim 
co-operation  from  pulp  and  lumber  companies  along 
these  lines  than  the  limitations  of  its  appropriation 
will  permit  it  to  accept.  Other  governmental  agencies 
carrying  on  forest  research  work  in  eas^-rn  Canada  are 
the  Quebec  Forest  Service,  New  Brunswick  Forest 
Service,  Ontario  Forestry  Branch  and  the  Dominion 
Forestry  Branch.  The  latter  has  established  perma- 
nent sample  plots  and  is  making  experimental  thin- 
nings ou  the  Petawawa  military  reserve,  Ontario,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Militia  Department.  Some  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  companies  have  also  taken  up  cer- 
tain classes  of  forest  research,  through  their  forestry 
departments.  The  Laurentide,  Riordoa.  Belgo-Cana- 
dian  and  Abitibi  companies  are  examples. 

18. — A  number  of  experiments  in  the  disposal  ot 
logging  slash,  principally  by  piling  and  burning,  have 
been  conducted  recently  in  eastern  CanadS,  either  by 
pulp  or  lumber  companies  independently  or  in  co- 
operation with  some  other  forestry  or  forest-protective 
agency.  Most  of  these  experiments  were  on  a  com- 
paratively small  scale.  The  results  thus  far  have 
proved  rather  discouraging,  on  account  of  the  high 
costs  in  most  cases.  However,  with  wages  for  woods 
labor  somcwhen^  near  normal  the  costs  would  ob- 
viously be  more  reasonable.  There  are  many  diffi- 
culties to  l)e  overcome,  such  as  the  possible  lack  of  a  co- 
operative spirit  on  the  part  of  local  employees,  the 
lack  of  experience  in  this  line  of  work,  and  incom- 
plete knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  organization. 
Ktirther  experiments  .should  obviously  be  made  and  on 
a  larger  scale.  The  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  re- 
quires slash  disposal  on  its  timber  sale  operations  in 
the  west,  as  does,  for  the  most  part,  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  on  the  National  Forests.  Until  at  least 
partial  action  along  these  lines  can  be  developed  in 
ei'.stern  Canada,  it  will  obviously  be  wise  for  the  pro- 
vincial governments  to  move  slowly  and  cautiously 
in  the  direction  of  reducing  diameter  li'  ;it  restriction.s, 
on  account  of  the  greatly  increa.sed  amount  of  log- 
ging slash  that  results  from  each  step  in  the  direction 
of  clean  cutting,  with  consequent  great  increase  in 
the  fire  hazard  and  damage  to  young  growth. 

19. — The  use  of  aircraft  in  forest  fire  patrols  and 
forest  mapping  constitutes  a  field  of  large  possibili 
ties.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Air  Board  may  be  able 
to  carry  out  its  tentative  program  of  experiments  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer,  in  various  parts  of  Canada.  It 
i.s  of  the  greatest  importance  that  both  the  possibili- 
ties and  the  limitations  be  fully  determined,  as  also 
the  costs.  While  it  is  not  believed  that  air  patrol  can 
displace  existing  ground  organizations,  except  in  part 


and  then  only  under  favorable  conditions  it  siioidd 
be  able  to  reduce  the  necessity  of  further  large  ex 
tensions  of  ground  organizations,  and  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  forest  fire  protection,— 
all  provided  that  the  cost  does  not  prove  prohibitive, 
as  it  is  believed  will  not  be  the  case.  It  is  significant 
that  the  United  States  Air  Service  is  requesting  au- 
thority for  a  large  program  of  air  patrol  over  the  for- 
ests of  the  western  states.  To  the  St.  Maurice  Forest 
I'rotective  Association  is  due  the  credit  for  the  first 
experiments  along  these  lines  in  easteri'  Canada.  The 
pf)ssibilities  of  aircraft  in  forest  mapping  appear  ile- 
cidedly  encouraging. 

20. — Due  to  the  ravages  of  the  s])ruce  bud  worm, 
probably  25  per  cent  of  the  balsam  in  Quebec  has  been 
destroyed  and  7")  per  cent  of  the  balsam  in  the  south- 
ern half  of  New  Brunswick.  The  Entomological  Branch 
should  be  granted  adequate  funds  for  the  study  of  this 
pest,  that  future  infestations  may  be  minimized  so 
far  as  practicable. 

21. — The  preliminary  study  of  the  balsam  butt-rot, 
conducted  for  the  Conunission  by  Dr.  W.  II.  Rankin, 
shows  that  great  damage  is  being  caused  by  this  para- 
sitic fungus.  The  indications  are,  however,  that  on 
cut-over  lands,  where  the  growth  of  the  young  trees 
is  not  so  retarded  by  overhead  shade  is  in  the  virgin 
forest,  liability  to  this  disease  will  be  materially  re- 
duced. To  that  extent,  the  outlook  for  tlie  future  js 
encouraging.  It  is  greatly  in  the  publi"  interest  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  make  a  system- 
atic study  of  forest  tree  diseases,  comparable  to  the 
splendid  work  of  the  Entomological  Branch  in  forest 
insects.  The  former  line  of  work  has  scarcel.v  been 
touched  as  yet.  in  Canada. 

22. — The  question  of  forest  fire  protection  along  the 
Transcontinental,  Intercolonial  and  Hudson  Bay  Rail- 
ways still  constitutes  a  serious  problem,  the  solution 
of  which  has  thus  far  been  left  primarily  to  jirotectivc 
agencies  other  than  the  railways,  though  a  limited 
amount  of  co-operation  has  been  secured  from  tlie 
latter.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  lines  v.ill  be  brought 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners during  the  current  .vear.  and  will  thus  be- 
come subject  to  the  same  fire  jirotective  regulations  as 
now  appl.v  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  railway  mileage  in 
Canada. 


HENRY  E.  SURFACE  KILLED  IN  TRAIN  WRECK, 

The  I'ulp  and  Pa|)er  Industry  (if  (atiada  and  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  the  Technical  Organ- 
izations suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Surface,  which  occurred  in  a  train  wreck 
near  Scotia,  New  York,  on  Wednesday.  June  9th.  The 
remains  were  taken  to  his  former  home  in  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Surface  was  a  familiar  figure  at  meetings 
of  the  Technical  Assficiation  of  which  be  has  been 
a  member  for  many  years  and  to  which  he  has  contri- 
buted both  by  committee  work  and  papers  on  biblio- 
graphic sidijecfs. 


NOTELETS. 

Mr.  .Augustin  Spiccr.  -IP.  i  chairman  of  Si)icer  Bros.. 
l)aper  man\ifacturers.  London),  who  died  reeentlv,  has 
left  a  fortune  of  £88,.S93. 

Norway  exports  90  per  cent  of  the  pajier  produced 
in  the  country.  'lO  per  cent  coming  to  England. 

Great  Britain  uses  about  500,000  tons  of  newsprint 
in  a  year,  compared  with  2,000,000  odd  ton  in  U.S.A. 

Kraft  paper  is  selling  up  to  £80  a  ton  in  England. 


Thursdav,  June  24,  1020 
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The  Experimental  Pulp  and  Paper  Laboratory 


(Continued  from  last  issue.) 


Beaters: — The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  three  ex- 
perinieutal  beaters,  respeetively  of  V^,,  25,  and  50  pound 
capacity. 

The  1/2  pound  Noble  and  Wood  beater  is  used  for 
the  beating  of  pulps  obtained  from  either  soda,  sul- 
phate, or  sulphite  autoclave  cooks.  Considerable  use 
can  be  made  of  such  a  small  capacity  beater  for  the 
i)eating  of  special  small  lots  of  stock  preliminary  to 
preparing  hand  sheets,  study  of  color  matching,  etc. 

The  25  pound  Appleton  Beater  and  50  pound  Marx 
IJeater  are  both  equijiped  with  washers  and  are  used 
for  the  beating  of  stock  prcliminaiy  to  making  the 
sheet  paper.  Bleaching  of  stock  is  usually  done  in  the 
Appleton  beater,  the  trough  of  which  is  made  of  wood. 
By  means  of  the  washer  bleach  residues  can  be  re- 
moved, and  by  means  of  direct  .steam  the  bleaching 
or  other  operation  can  be  conducted  at  any  desired 
temperature. 

The  Marx  beater  has  given  excellent  service,  es- 
pecially in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  stock  can  be 
beaten.  The  beater  is  of  the  single-roll  type  rated  at 
50-lb.  capacit}',  having  a  roll  24  inches  in  diameter  by 
18  inches  face,  and  a  bed  plate  of  the  elbow  type..  The 
roll  is  fitted  with  fifty  Bessemer  steel  flybars,  3-8 
inch  tiuck.  arranged  in  clusters  of  four.  The  bed 
plate  is  fitted  with  14  Bes.semer  steel  beveled  flybars, 
each  15/32  of  an  inch  thick  and  is  fitted  with  a  de- 
vice to  counterl)aiance  the  weight  of  the  roll.  The 
maximum  dead  load  weight  of  the  roll,  without  using 
counterbalance  device,  is  1,800  lbs.  The  tub  of  the 
beater  is  of  concrete  construction  with  a  trough  of 
special  cross  section,  designed  for  rapid  circulation  of 
the  stock,  and  is  graduated  by  marking  the  volume  in 
gallons  at  various  heights  of  the  beater  so  that  it  can 
be  furnished  to  any  desired  stock  density.  The  beater 
is  driven  by  a  15  H.P.  variable  speed  motor. 

The  experimental  beating  of  the  stock,  where  the 
results  are  to  be  interpreted  from  a  50-pound  scale  to 
the  ordinary  mill  beater  scale,  offers  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, as  the  rapid  circulation  of  the  stock  and  light 
weight  of  the  roll  directly  affect  the  rate  of  beating. 
The  roll  is  usually  driven  at  300-310  R.P.M.  corres- 
ponding to  a  peripheral  speed  of  1.950  to  2,000  feet  per 
minute.  In  general,  experimental  beaters  prepare 
stock  about  three  times  as  fast  as  commercial  beaters, 
and,  knowing  the  speed  of  the  beater  roll,  and  the 
number  of  knives  in  the  beater  roll  and  bed  plate,  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  the  number  of  cuts  that  the  stock 
receives  per  unit  tinu-,  the  only  uncertain  factor  being 
the  effect  of  the  weight  of  the  roll  on  the  bed  plate. 

From  experience  at  this  laboratory,  it  is  not  believed 
feasible  to  attempt  to  record  power  consumption  on 
experimental  beater  runs,  if  the  data  obtained  are  to 
be  used  in  the  estimating  power  of  consumption  uiuler 
commercial  beating  conditions.  Even  on  commercial 
sized  beaters  the  power  required  in  circulating  stock 
is  only  slightly  less  than  the  power  required  to  brush 
the  stock,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  interpret  suc- 
cessfully power  consumption  readings  on  a  50-lb. 
l)eater  "to  an    1,800   lb.  scale. 

The  beaters  are  placed  on  the  mezzanine  floor  of  the 
laboratory,  so  that  they  can  be  discharged  by  gravity 
into  the  machine  chest  or  to  the  wet  machine  chest  as 
desired. 


Kollergang  and  Wet  Machine; -A  power  driven  kol- 
ier-gang  fitted  with  ijasalt  lava  stone  runners,  14  inches 
in  diameter  by  6  inches  face,  wa.s  installed  at  the  lab- 
oratory, but  no  concordant  results  were  ever  obtained 
liy  its  use.  General  mill  condition.s  in  this  country  are 
such  that  KoUergangs,  which  can  treat  only  a  very 
limited  amount  of  stock  per  charge  with  considerable 
expense  in  the  time  and  power,  will  not  find  a  large 
application, 

A  20-ineh  wet  machine  manufactured  by  the  IMlts 
Machine  Company  is  used  at  the  laboratory  for  ob- 
taining stock  in  lap  form  or  in  making  .sheets  heavier 
than  can  be  obtained  on  the  Fourdrinier.  The  wet 
machine  is  installed  directly  in  line  with  the  experi- 
mental Fourdrinier  machine,  so  that  it  is  possible,  by 
means  of  a  felt  and  a  few  additional  guide  rolls,  to 
make  experimental  runs  producing  crepe  paper,  duplex 
paper,  or  papers  comparable  to  .sheets  made  on  a  cy- 
linder machine. 

All  the  piping  and  pumps  are  arranged  so  as  to  make 
the  system  as  flexible  as  possible;  for  example,  stock 
from  the  wet  machine  chest  can  be  put  over  a  four 
plate  diaphragm  screen  on  its  passage  to  the  wet  ma- 
chine or  the  .screen  can  be  by-passed. 
Paper  Machine. 

The  desirable  size  for  an  experimental  paper  ma- 
chine is  a  point  on  which  there  is  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  The  larger  the  machine  the  greater 
the  cost  of  upkeep,  and  still  more  important,  the 
larger  the  quantity  of  stock  required  per  individual 
I'un.  In  general,  all  that  is  required  is  a  mach- 
ine of  sufficient  size  to  obtain  a  sheet  of  good 
formation  of  sufficient  strength  to  duplicate  gen- 
eral mill  conditions.  With  the  installation  of  a  15-inch 
Pusey  and  Jones  machine,  giving  a  sheet  of  12-inch 
trim,  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  a  fair  sample  for 
testing  and  for  reference  purposes  on  as  low  as  a  10 
pound  sample  of  dry  stock.  The  advantage  of  being 
able  to  make  a  machine  run  on  such  a  small  sample 
is  evident.  The  width  of  the  machine  limits  the  size 
of  the  weight  sheet  which  is  a  sheet  H  of  the  standard 
24"  x  36"  sheet. 

The  experimental  machine  is  practically  a  duplicate 
of  the  commercial  Fourdrinier  machine,  consisting  of 
two  presses,  nine  dryers,  and  a  small  stack  of  calend- 
ers. The  paper  is  either  collected  on  a  paper  core  and 
stored  in  roll  form  or  wound  on  a  reel  and  cut  for 
storage  by  a  "Pearl,"  17-inch  hand  cutter  into  letter 
size  8"  X  lO'/o"-  Samples  of  both  calendered  and  un- 
calendered  sheets  for  testing  purposes  are  taken  after 
the  sheet  has  come  to  the  desired  weight  basis.  It  is 
believed  that  a  15-inch  machine  with  a  25-ft.  wire,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  7,  is  well  suited  for  experimental  work 
and  that  a  larger  sized  experimental  machine  does  not 
offer  any  special  advantages. 

Operating  the  Paper  Machine :— There  are  a  few 
points  in  connection  with  the  operation  and  equipment 
of  such  an  experimental  machine  that  differ  slightly 
from  the  commercial  machine. 

Spreader  rolls  should  be  provided  under  the  first 
felt  directly  before  the  first  press  in  order  to  prevent 
wrinkling  of  the  paper.  Spring  scales  on  all  the 
presses  are  desirable,  in  case  a  series  of  runs  are  to  be 
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made  muler  forrespoiidin^  or  special  niaehiiie  eoiidi- 
tiniiK  ill  order  that  the  pressure  at  the  presses  may  he 
aeeiirateiy  known. 

All  felts  should  he  ordered  aluiiit  t'oiir  inches  wider 
than  the  fiiiide  rolls:  thus  ohviatiii;^'  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  frnidc-roll  adjustment  felts  ruiininji  towards 
the  hi<rh  side.  ]\Iachine  wires  should  he  ordered  with 
two  selvedfrcd  edjres  althonjrh  some  wire  manufac- 
turers will  not  produce  any  experimental  wires. 

The  tiihe  rolls  should  have  hron/zc  spindles,  as  an  ex- 
perimental machine  operates  intermittently  and  riist- 
iiifr  and  pittiiiL'  occur.  This  api)lies  to  all  movin<r 
(larts  on  the  wet  end  of  tiic  inachine.  Cousideralile 
difficulty  was  experienced  at  the  laboratory  with  the 
checkinp:  and  wariiinir  of  the  wooden  suction  box 
covers,  due  to  the  intermittent  dr.vin<r  and  wettintr. 
This  trouble  can  readily  be  overcome  li\'  the  use  of 
ebonite  covers. 

Automatic  wire  and  felt  jruides  are  desirable  thoujrh 
not  essential.  A  top  dryer  felt,  while  not  in  use  in  the 
laboratory,  has  the  advantage  of  overeomiuf;:  cockle 
in  the  finished  sheet.  Oeeasionally  very  free  stock  will 
stick  badly  on  the  first  press  roll :  by  coverinar  this 
with  alpaca  cloth  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced. 
(The  experimental  machine  of  the  P''orest  Products 
Laboratory  of  Canada  has  a  .stone  press  roll. — Ed.) 

Another  point  of  difference  between  the  operation 
of  experimental  and  commercial  paper  machines,  is  in 
the  lower  density  of  the  paper  stock  in  the  machine 
chest.  With  high-stock  density  there  is  danger  of 
plugging  the  small  opening  on  the  gate  placed  on  the 
regular  box  in  the  jiassage  of  the  pulp  to  the  Jordan. 
At  the  laboratory,  with  a  stuff  chest  4'  3"  x  4'  1"  in- 
side measurements,  a  one  per  cent  stock  densit.v  has 
been  found  to  give  good  results. 

A  snuill  triplex  |)ump  with  two  inch  plungers  can 
be  conveniently  made  from  a  water  puiii])  by  replac- 
ing the  rubber  discs  with  ball  valves.  Stuff  pumps  of 
such  small  capacity  are  special  equipment,  while  the 
water  pumps  of  this  size  can  be  obtained  on  the  open 
market.  This  special  plunger  rei)laced  a  two  inch  cen- 
trifugal pump  to  throw  the  stock  from  the  pump  chest 
to  the  regulating  box  on  the  Jordan.  The  excess  of 
stock  not  taken  by  the  Jordan  returns  to  the  stock 
chest.  It  was  fovtnd  that  the  centrifugal  pump  had  a 
decided  tendency  to  hydrate  stock  and  this  difficulty 
was  overcome  by  installing  the  i)luiiger  pump. 


'I'he  paper  niachiiK?  is  equipped  with  nine  2-fool 
dryers,  but  twelve  3-ft.  dryers  would  be  more  desirable. 
The  machine  is  driven  with  a  variable  speed  DC  nudor. 
the  speed  ratio  being  1-"),  giving  a  range  of  from  1.")  to 
Tf)  feet  per  minute.  In  order  to  ])ermit  the  maximum 
flexil)ility  in  the  operation  ui  the  machine,  separate 
bevel-gear  and  large-cone  drives  should  be  used  for  the 
operation  of  the  wet  end,  the  two  presses,  dryers,  and 
calender  stack. 

The  general  piping  of  the  laboratory  is  of  import- 
ance, since  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the  pifiinir 
beyond  that  actiiall.\'  recjuired.  Tliis  is  also  true  of 
belting,  so  some  care  should  be  taken  in  |ilaiiiiing  fo. 
the  development  of  the  laboratory.  Indcpendc  n. 
motor  group  drives  for  a  given  set  of  aj)i)aratus  are 
preferable  to  driving  one  main  line  shaft. 

Clean  water  is  essential  and  an  ordinary  meehani 
cal  sand  filter  will  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Hard 
water,  especiall.v  in  sizing  dye  studies,  etc.,  is  objec- 
tionable, unless  the  water  can  be  softened.  For  an  ex- 
l)erimeiital  laboratory,  subject  to  frequent  shut-downs 
and  ojierating  on  widely  different  stocks,  brass  pipin-r 
for  all  stock  lines  and  long-radius  ells  in  the  i)iping 
tend  to  produce  clean  paper.  Wooden  apparatus,  such 
as  stock  chests,  screens,  wooden  beaters,  etc.,  should 
be  filled  with  water,  when  not  in  daily  use,  to  prevent 
checking  and  cracking.  The  flat-plate  diaphragm 
screens  should  be  provided  with  cradles  in  which  are 
placed  plates  with  different  slots  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  charging  of  the  screen  |)latcs  to  meet  the  re(|iiirc- 
nients  of  the  special  in-oblcin. 

Paper  Testing 

This  is  a  necessary  part  of  all  experimental  work. 
All  pulps  arc  run  at  the  laboratory  for  testing  pur 
poses  in  the  form  of  watcrleaf  jiaper,  witho\it  size  or 
alum.  For  detailed  dcscrijition  as  to  the  testing 
of  the  jndp  and  paper,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "Papier 
Prufung"'  by  Ilerzberg  and  to  reports  on  i)aper  test- 
ing prepared  by  the  Committee  of  the  Technical  As- 
sociation of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry.  For  uni- 
formity of  results  the  testing  must  be  don?  under  coii- 
ditions  of  constant  humidity  and  for  this  purpo.-ic 
thevf  is  at  the  laboratory  a  special  constant  humidity 
room  the  equipment  for  which  was  supplied  by  the 
Carrier  Engineering  Corporation.' 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Swedish  Wood-Pulp  Trade  in  1919 

(From    Komiuersiella    i\Ieddelaiiden,    .Stockholm,    Mar. 

31.    1920.     Translated    by   the   Research   Division, 

l*>ureaii    of    Forcif^n   and   Domestic   Commerce 

of  the  U.  S.  A.) 


The  last  two  years  of  tiic  war.  IIHT  liid  IIMS.  Avcrc 
tryinif  for  the  Swedish  sulphite  cellulose  industry,  as 
production  had  to  be  reduced  considerably  o\vin<t  to 
the  shorta<i:e  of  certain  important  materials  and  lack 
of  customers.  The  first  year  of  peace  naturally  gavv 
rise  to  great  expectations;  it  was  hoped  that  industrial 
products  would  find  a  ready  sale,  owing  to  renewal  of 
trade  connections,  and  that  the  aggregate  turnover 
would  soon  reach  normal   figures    if  not  surpass  them. 

The  hopes  that  trade  would  e.xpand  and  the  sales 
increase  were  not  fulfilled  in  the  first  half  of  1919, 
for  toiniage  was  scarce  and  the  buyers  limited  their 
purcha.ses  in  the  expectation  of  a  fall  in  pi-ices.  The 
result  was  that  the  sulphite  mills  had  to  reduce  their 
output  and  worked  only  aliont  64  per  cent  of  their 
normal  capacity.  The  denuind  im|n'oved  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year:  beginning  with  October  the  sulphite 
mills  were  fully  enqjloyed. 

Output  of  Sulphite  Cellulose. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  output  of  sul 
phite  cellulose  dui-iug  the  last  seven  years  as  com- 
pared with  the  normal  annual  cai)acity     of  the  mills: 

Production 
Normal  in 

Years  Production  ca])acity      per  cent  of 

(approximate)    capacity 
Metric  tons      Jletrie  tons     Percent 

1913 (i99,937  700.000  100 

1914 714,747  7r)0,00()  9."> 

191.-) 742,000  7(i0.000  97 

1916 771,302  790,000  98 

1917 .').'i4.966  825,000  67 

1918 476,307  850,000  56 

1919 581,167  8.50,000  69 

These  figures  show  that  in  1919  production  was 
larger  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  years,  but 
still  I'cpresented  oidy  about  69  i)er  cent  of  the  full 
capacity  of  the  mills. 

Difficulties  of  the  Swedish  Cellulose  Industry. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  war  the  paper  market 
was  disorganized  both  in  Scandinavia  and  Canada: 
and  in  the  first  half  of  1919  paper  was  freely  offered, 
particularly  in  England  and  Fraiu-e.  at  prices  so  low- 
that  with  the  prevailing  prices  for  cellulose  the  paper 
manufa(;tui'ers  in  the  countries  named  found  it  im- 
po.ssible  to  manufacture  the  corresponding  sorts  of 
paper  at  prices  that  would  even  remotely  approximate 
those  at  which  the  foreign  paper  was  offered.  Under 
such  conditions  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  belief 
gained  ground  abi-oad  that  the  Swedish  quotations 
were  luireasonably  high,  and  that  a  restriction  of  im- 
ports was  planned  b.\-  the  respective  governments.  Un- 
der such  coiulitions  the  Cellulose  Association  sent  two 
of  it^;  representatives  to  England  and  Prance  to  e.K- 
plain  the  situation  to  the  authorities  as  well  as  to 
eustomci-s.  point  out  the  causes  of  the  high  cost  of 
product  iini  and  indicate  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
Swedish  cellulose  industry  had  to  I'ontend.  The  re- 
sult of  the  .iourney  can  be  considered  satisfactory,  as 
no  measures  were  t:dvi'n  to  regulate  or  ration  the  ini 
ports  of  liul])  although  a  jji'oposal  to  such  an  end  had 
already  been  formulated  by  the  Allied  Commissioji  at 
a  meeting  in   London.     On   the  other  hand  botii  Eng- 


ainl    and     l''i-aiicc    continuid     ( iovci-nncnl     i-onli-ol     o!' 
the   imports  of  ]iaper   in   oi'der  to   protect    the  domestic 
paper  industry  and  enable  it  to  resume  operations  on 
a  large  scale. 

The  summer  brought  a  change  in  the  paper  market. 
The  British  paper  manufacturers  had  :ibtained  large 
orders  under  the  protection  of  the  restricted  imports 
of  ])aper  and  had  all  their  pajier  machines  working 
again,  and  an  increasing  activity  and  a  livelier  de- 
mand were  noticeable  in  the  paper  markets  of  other 
countries  also.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  demand  de- 
veloped into  a  veritable  scramble  for  paper.  It  .soon 
became  evident  that  there  was  an  acute  shortage  of 
paper. 
Improved  Conditions  During  the  Latter  Part  of  1919. 

During  the  latter  half  of  1919  the  sulphite  market 
developed  along  about  the  same  lines  as  the  paper 
market.  In  July  the  British  paper  manufacturers  be- 
gan to  purchase  pulp  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  sales 
increased  until  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  only  dur- 
ing the  last  months  of  the  year  that  the  paper  manu- 
facturers on  the  Continent  connneneed  buying.  They 
had  been  holding  back  in  the  hope  that  the  promised 
shipments  of  Canadian  pulp  would  ease  the  sulphite 
market  in  Europe.  In  the  meantime  it  became  evid- 
ent, however,  that  Canada  could  not  deliver  quanti- 
ties of  any  importance  as  the  paper  industry-  of  the 
United  States  alone  was  able  to  absorb  the  entire 
Canadian  surphis,  and  the  continental  manufacturers 
then  made  haste  to  obtain  supplies  in  S(^andinavia.  The 
rush  of  orders  commencing  in  November,  1919,  con- 
tinued well  into  the  first  months  of  1920,  resulting  in 
a  sharp  increase  in  prices. 

Prices  of  Sulphite. 

Prices  had  begun  to  increase  gradually  in  August 
and  continued  to  increase  throughout  the  autumn 
and  winter.  The  prices  prevailing  at  the  close  of  the 
year  were  as  follows:  Easy  bleaching  sulphite  about 
550  crowns  net  per  metric  ton,  f.o.b.  Cloteboi-g,  and  525 
crowns  f.o.b.  (iulf  of  Bothnia:  strong  sulphite,  about 
500  crowns,  net  per  metric  ton,  f.o.b.,  (Joteborg,  and 
475  crowns  f.o.b.  Goteborg.  (The  value  of  the  Swedish 
crown  is  $0,268,  at  normal  exchange.  It  was  quoted, 
on  the  average,  at  $0,216,  in  .New  Y(n-k  during  Decem- 
ber, 1919.) 

In  January  and  February.  1920.  the  pi'ices  increased 
even  faster  but  only  small  quantities  of  pulp  were  mar- 
keted. Fully  70  per  cent  of  the  estimated  produc- 
tion foi-  1920  of  prima  easy  bleaching  and  strong  sul- 
phite has  been  sold,  and  many  factories  are  completely 
sold  out,  so  that  the  Swedish  sulphite  industry  can  not 
take  advantage  of  the  i)resent  pri(;e  level  to  such  an 
extent  as  would  be  desirable.  ))articularly  in  view  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  has  had  to  contend.  (I5y 
the  micUlle  of  April,  1920,  the  price  of  easy  bleaching 
sulphite  had  reached  1,000  to  1,100  crowns  per  metric 
ton,  f.o.b.  Goteborg.  The  crown  was  then  quoted  at 
about  22  cents.) 

The  average  prices  for  ilelivery  in  1919  were  as  fol- 
lows: Prima  easy  bleaching  sul])hite.  407.65  erown.s  per 
metric  ton,  f.ob.  west  coast,  a)nl  404.40  crow'ns,  f.ob: 
Gulf   of   liothnia;   jirima  strong  sulphite,   383.25  and 
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:io6.50  fiowjis.  resiH'ctively.     The  averatro  i.rice  of  all  *  ORGANIZING    ALLIED    TRADES    ASSOCIATIONS. 

sales  during  the  year  was  inereascd  hy  the  heavy  sales  Diiriiij:    the    liivt    ,(,ii\  I'lit  mn    d    ilir    AiiHii.aii    I'lili- 

iiuide    ill    N'oveiriher    mid     December    for    delivery    in  and    Paper   Association    al    New    York   a    meeting    was 

]i)-_>()  held  of  several  of  the  concerns  doing  business  with  tlie 

Manufacture  of  Sulphite  Spirit.  l)ai)er  mills  for  the  purpose  of  forminp  an  orRani/i'lioM, 

III  the  course  of  l!ll(l  a  iniiiilHr  of  the  sulphite  mills  Hie  '>'>.ii''''   <'»'  which   will   be  seen   from  the  prospectus 

completed  the  installat  ion  .,f  iiia.diiiicry  for  the  manu-  whicii   follows.     The  orfrani/.ers   wish   to   have   Caiuula 

faeliire    cf    sulphite    spirit.     Tlje    normal    productive  well  repre.sented  in  this  organization,  and  wish  to  g'-t 

capacitv  of  !.'>  milLs  where  such  machinery  had  been  in  touch  with  the  Canadian  manufacturers, 

installed   and   partly  iu  operation   is  about   10,000,000  The   meeting   felt    that    asifle   from   the  actual    busi- 

Uiios  of  !».')  per  cent  sulphite  spirit.     Tn  7  other  mills  ness  end   of   the  organization   every   effort   slnudd   be 

llie  inslaliatioii  was  completed  in  1020.     The  Swedi.sh  made   to  cement   tiie   friendly   relations     between      the 

siiljihite  industry  will  tlius  have  22  mills,  with  an  an-  I'liited  States  and  Canada  and  any  co-oi)eral  ion  wliieli 

nua!  cajjacity  of  about  17,000,000  kilos  of  O.l  per  cent  they  receive  from  across  the  border  Mill  certainly  lie 

sulphite  spirit.     The  marketing  of  sulphite  spirit  was  appreciated.     Correspondence  may  be  addrcsed  to  tlie 

luifortuiiately   hampered   by   various  official   measures  chairman  of  tlie  committee.  -Mr.  C.    H.     Kent.     Paper 

so  that  a  ma.jority  of  the  mills  had  to  curtail  their  pro-  Makers    Cliemical    Co.,    Ilolyoke,    Mass. 

duetion  in  1019,  but  the  question  of  rectifying  the  sul-  The  Objects  and  Future    Development    of     Proposed 

phite  spirits  has  since  been  taken  up  and  a  special  bill  Allied  Trades  Association. 

lias  been  submitted  to  the  Kiksdag  of  1020.     If  the  bill  Similar   assm-iat  ions    of    the    Allied    Trades    in    other 

becomes  a  law  the  production  of  suljihite  spirit  can  be  industries  have  l)een   particularly  successful.     This  a.s- 

resumed  on  a  large  scale,  which  is  certainly  desirable  .sdciation  accomplished  the  following  benefits  for  their 

from  tlie  economic  point  of  view.  members    and    the    Allied    Trades    Association    of    the 

Decreased  Production  of  Sulphate  Cellulose.  |)aper  and  pulp  industry  has  a  broad  field  before  it. 

Kor   the    Swedish   suljihate    industry    the    year    1!)10  an  association  can  aeeomplisii  the  following  results : — 

was  one  of  the  most  trying  years  through  which  that  1 — Give   valuable   information   to   the   members, 

industry    had    passed.     For   the    period    of    6    months,  (;, )   Gather  facts   concerning  buying   prospects, 

March-April  to  September-October,  nearly  all  the  large  (i,)   Act  as  clearing  iiouse  for  credit  information, 

mills   were   compelled   to   lie    idle,   as   the   accumulated  (^.j    Give  information   coiK^erning  general   iiusiness 

stocks  were  large  and  the  sales  small.     The  additional  conditions  and   c(Uiditions  iu    the    pulp     and 

income   which   the   mills  had   derived   during  the  last  paper  industry  affecting  the  members, 

.vears  from  the  sale  of  by-products,  liquid  rosin,  and  (j)   Report  on  all  legislation  affecting  the  Allied 

turpentine,  ceased  almost  entirely  in  1019.  Trades  and  manufacturers  of  pai)er  and  pulp 

The    production    of    sulphate    cellulose    during    tiie  .,jnj  papp,-  dealers, 

years   19i:)-1919,    compared    with    the    normal   produc-  ^^^   Complete  information  i-oiu'erning  manufactur- 

tive  capacity  of  the  mdls,  was  as  lollows:  ^^.^  ^j  p^,i|,   ^,„,    |,^p,,,.   .„„i   j,,,j„.,.   ,„p,.ehants 

"'"''1'*'*^''"  to   supplement   existing   lists   and   directories. 

"^ "'■"!'''               '"       „  —Give  protection   to  the   members. 

\ears           Production          capacity    j.er  cent  of  (a)   Credit   protection  as  .stated  above. 

(approximate)    capacity  (,^)   Protection  against  adverse  legislati.m.     More 

Vir                              m240"          Purooo"'           "oT  P^''''  •^«"  ''«  '""'''''^  '•>'  ^'  ^"'""'^  "^'  -"'Panies 

loi'f! :: ::  ■.: ::  217:102      2is;ooo      100  , ,  |]'«"  ^y-  '"  -^'^^^^  "••^^^^.^-^V""-.      .■    . 

jj^j-                             200  430             ''iJOOOO               90  (*^^   Protection    against    unfair   trade   ])ractices   to 

.q,„ IS!  917             ''.'?^  000               771 ..  raise   the   standard  of  business   relatir)ns. 

1019   ■■■.■.'.■.    ;■.      10:V.207             24fi',000               42'  -Extension  of  business 

The  mills  resumed  operations  in  November  and  by  (^)   Exhibits   ot    supplies   and   equ.pment,s   to   a.-- 

the  end  of  the  .vear  their  output  was  normal  again,  lirA^lieirTrades           P""^"*^'*"  manufactured 

Fluctuation  in  Prices  of  Sulphate  Pulp.  ^^^^  Development"ot>ood  will  among  manufacfur- 

The  sulpiiate  market  was  influenced  as  usual  by  the  ^^.^  pf  p^pp,.  ^^^^  ^,,1^  i,^.  eo-operation  with  the 

course   of   the   sulphite    market.     Owing   to   the   large  American  Pai)er  and    Pulj)    Association     and 

.stocks  of  sulphate  pulp  held  by  the   mills  in   March-  other  methods 

April,  when  operations  were  suspended    the  situation  ^^.^   Co-operative  adv.-rlising  both  to  edu.-ate  man- 

in   the   su|)hate   market    improved   much    more  slowly  ufaeturers    .Muicerning    the    newest    .levelop- 

than   in   the  sulphite  market.     In   May     he   prices  he-  ^^^^^^^^  .^^  ,,_^,  Uuhistw  and  to  sell  the  su,.plies 

gan  to  fall  and  in  August-September,  when  there  was  r     .        i  i      .1              1 

"          ,    ,            ,          .■     ,     1      r          .1      1-     x    1   Ot  t^  and  equipments  manufactured  bv  the  members 

a  good  demand,  particularlv  from  the    I  nited  States.  «  ^i       .n-    1    m     j 

xi          •                    1      i.  o-  i  ■  'yn                        .„ ,  i.^„-„,.  or  the   Allied    Irades. 

the  prices  were  about  2.)  to  .50  crowns  i)er  ton  Jower,  ,             ,                ■      1    .1      .•  n 

The  good  demand  continued  and  the  prices  increased  ,    ^^  ««°n  ««  the  association  is  organized    the  follow- 

graduallv  until  at  the  end  of  the  year  easy  bleaching  '"^  «^J,-^7f«.  ''«"  '>f  '^J'^'-^";,  »"♦'"'  '"embers:- 

sulphate  cellulose  was  quoted  at  about  450  crowns  per  1-Establishmeiit    ot    rrafti.-    Department   to   render 

metric  ton  f,o,b,  Goteborg  and  42r,  crowns  f,o,l).  Gulf  weekly  reports  co, riiiiig     transportation     eon- 

of  Bothnia,  and  strong  sulphate  at  :{7r,  and  :r.O  crowns.  diti.uis,      1  ransportation    is   the    most    imi-ortant 

respective! v.      Prices  have  been   increasing  since  much  problem  facing  the  industrial  w,u-ld  today, 

faster    and  as  about  7.")  per  cent  of  the  1020  produc-  2— Arrange  for  an  exhibit  at  the  Saratoga  meeting 

tion  remains  unsold  it  seems  that  the  .vear  1920  will  of  the  Technical  Association  or  at     some     other 

make  amends  for  the  poor  results  of  1910.     (About  the  place  in  the  near  future. 

middle  of  April,  1920,  sulphate  pulp  was  quoted  at  3— Weekly  rei>orts  concerning  information  about 
7r>0  to  800  crowns  a  ton  for  easy  bleaching  and  6.1O  manufacturers  of  paper  and  pulp  and  facts  con- 
to  700  crowns  for  strong  f.o.b.  ISaltic  ports.*  ceriiing  raw  materials. 
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Technical  Section 


RECENT  PATENTS. 
K  7.     Continuous  pulp  beating  and  refining  engine. 

T.  H.  Nash,  St.  Pauls  Grey.  Eug.  Pat.  135,733,  5.3.19. 
(Appl.  5479/19.)  A  series  of  beating  rolls  is  mounted 
in  a  I'onimon  trough,  the  bottom  of  which  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  pulp  or  the  like  gradually  ascends 
while  passing  under  the  rolls,  and  is  thereafter  re- 
turned, by  pipes  or  ducts  passing  through  or  beneath 
the  bottom,  to  an  opening  in  the  feed  plate.  An  ad- 
justable deflector  is  fitted  near  each  opening  in  the 
feed  plate,  by  means  of  which  the  stream  of  pulp  pass- 
ing from  the  feed  plate  may  be  narrowed,  thereby 
causing  the  pulp  to  pass  under  the  rolls  a  greater 
number  of  times. — I.H. 

K-8.  Coloring  paper — with  sulphur  dyestuffs  (thi- 
ophor-dyestuffs).  .C.Jager,  (i.m.li.II.,  Dusseldorf.  Ger. 
Pat.  298,826,  17.8.16.  A  colloidal  suspension  of  a  sul- 
pliur  dyestuff  which  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  the 
dyestuff  with  Turkey-red  oil  or  "mouopol  oil"  is  re- 
duced by  an  alkaline  solution  of  hydrosulphite,  and 
the  leueo  compound  so  obtained  is  added  to  the  pidp 
and  the  coloring,  re-oxidation,  and  fi.xation  take 
place  in  the  cold,  the  pulp  being  sized  at  the  same 
time.  If  hydrogen  peroxide  be  used  as  the  oxidising 
agent  and  aluminum  sulphate  as  the  fixing  agent, 
verv  l)rilliant  shades  are  obtained. — J.S. 

k-10.  Sizing  of  Paper.  0.  Fuff,  Breslau,  Ger.  Pat. 
307,694,  19.1.18.  Tlie  paper  pulp  is  first  made  neutral 
or  alkaline,  then  treated  with  an  alkaline  solution  of 
condensation  products  of  plienols  and  formaldehyde, 
and  finally  acidified.  The  finished  paper  is  heated 
for  about  an  hour  at  120° G.  in  a  drying  chamber,  or 
jiassed  slowlv  over  the  rollers  of  a  drving  machine 
heated  to  120°— 140°C.— J.S. 

K-10.  Process  for  sizing— paper  and  other  absor- 
bent materials.  Ilnl/vcrkohlungs-lnd.  A  G.,  Kon- 
stanz.  Ger  .Pat.  303,925,  24.2.16.  Alkaline  solutions 
or  suspensions  containing  jiroducts  of  the  condensation 
of  tar  and  aldehydes  in  the  presence  of  alkalies  are 
added  to  the  paper  pulp,  and  the  sizing  constituent 
is  precipitated  by  substances  with  an  acid  reaction. 
Example :  Beechwood  tar  is  freed  from  acetic  acid  and 
other  acid  substances  and  then  condensed  with  for- 
maldehyde in  the  i)i-esence  of  alkali.  The  cpiantity  of 
formaldehyde  is  so  chosen  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
condense  all  the  tar  constituents.  Paper  can  be  satis- 
factorily sized  with  1  per  cent,  of  the  product.  The 
pi-oduct  may  also  be  mixed  with  l)akelite  resins  solultle 
in  alkalis. — J.S. 

K-10.  Process  of  sizing  paper.  11.  VVandrowsky, 
Berlin.  Ger.  Pat.  314,146,  30.11.17.  Sizing  is  effected 
by  means  of  the  natural  resins  present  iii  wood  cellulose 
by  adding  substances  having  an  alkaline  reaction  to  the 
wood  ])ulp  during  the  beating,  in  order  to  (tonvert  the 
resin  into  a  I'esinate,  whii'li  is  then  jjrecijiitated  on  the 
fibi'e  by  aluininiini  sulphate. — J.S. 

K-10.  Engine-sizing  of  paper  and  pasteboard  pulp. 
Zellkoll  Ges.  m.  b.  H.,  Cologne-Kodenkirchen.  Ger. 
Pat.  30.3,828.  11.8.16.  The  sizinz  agent  is  an  easily 
dissociated  organic  salt  of  aluminum  such  as  the  acetate 


or  formate,  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  interaction 
of  aluminum  sulphate  or  alum  and  an  easily  obtain- 
able salt  of  the  oi'ganic  acid,  such  as  the  barium  salt. 
The  use  of  soaj)  or  resins  in  addition  is  not  necessary. 
—J.S. 

K-10.  Size  for  paper.  A.  Mitsclierlich,  Freiburg.  Ger. 
Pat.  314,652,  22.9.15.  Tannery  glue  is  treated  with 
waterglass  and  the  dark-colored  substance  which  is 
deposited  after  some  time  is  separated.  The  purified 
clear  licpior  is  aded  to  the  paper  pidp  in  the  Hollander. 
—J.S. 

K-23.  Safety  paper.  E.  llaussnmnn,  Berlin.  Ger. 
Pat.  303,989,  6.3.17.  A  composite  paper  has  a  middle 
sheet  uniformly  colored  with  an  easily  reacting  color- 
ing matter,  and  on  either  side  of  this  one  or  moi'e 
covering  films  of  a  thin  absorbent  paper,  only  slightly 
colored  if  at  all.  The  coloring  matter  of  the  inner  sheet 
is  destroyed  if  the  outer  surface  is  attacked  l)y  chemi- 
cal means,  and  the  inner  sheet  is  soon  exposed  to  view 
by    alirasion. — J.S. 

K-18.  Process  and  machine  for  the  manufacture  of 
easily  folded  paper  or  board.  J.  M.  Voith,  Heiden- 
heim.  (ier.  I'at.  314.641,  25.7.18.  Webs  of  paper  pulp 
made  on  a  flat  or  cylindrical  machine  with  an  unin 
terrupted  wire  surface  are  combined  at  the  wet  press 
with  webs  nnade  on  a  machine,  the  wire  of  which  is 
partly   covei'cd. — J.S. 


THE  GRADUATE  GOES  FORTH. 

The  annual  induction  into  industry  of  its  technic- 
ally trained  recruits  is  now  in  progress.  The  demand 
for  directive  and  creative  capacity  in  production  and 
trade  assui-es  their  ra])id  absorption  in  those  positions, 
wherein   is  detei'mined  their  fitness  for  growth. 

The  translation  of  the  young  technical  professional 
man  fi'om  a  jiarasitic,  academic  environment  to  one 
nf  self-jiU|)|)orting  independence,  wherein  his  effort  is 
justified  only  as  it  can  show  profit  to  the  organization, 
calls  for  a  degree  of  adaptability,  wherein  will  be  re- 
flected   the    measure   of   tiie   man. 

To  do  what  you  are  told  to  do  and  to  do  it  (cheer- 
fully, quickly  and  in  a  way  better  than  is  exi)ected  ; 
to  study  your  co-workers  as  intently  as  you  study  in- 
dustrial pi-ocesses,  that  their  respective  deficiencies 
may  i)e  supplied  by  your  alertness ;  to  try  to  learn 
the  boss's  job  as  well  as  he  knows  it  but  with  no  sacri- 
fice of  loyalty  to  him,  or  of  efficiency  in  your  work; 
to  set  your  mind  on  a  i)lace  and  qualify  yourself  to  fill 
tiuit  place,  for  experience  teaches  that  opportunity  to 
do  so  sooner  or  later  will  come;  with  eyes  always  open 
and  si)eech  cii-cumspect,  but  nevei-  niggardly  of  help 
to  others;  all  these  are  practical  suggestions  to  tlie 
tedinical  novitiate  that  older  men  will  tell  him  sui-ely 
will  get  him  somewhere  along  that  devious  i-oad  that 
leads  to  a  contented  mind. 

Is  it  asking  too  much  of  erring  human  nature  to 
iidinonish  him  to  disapi)oint,  neither  tlie  men  who  for 
four  years  luive  tried  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in 
liini,  nor  that  ])atient  figure,  with  hair  flecked  with 
silver,  who  knows  him  better  than  he  knows  himself? 
— From  tlic  "Chemical  Age." 
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British  Trade  News 

I  l''i(iii.  <  )iir  Ldudiiii  ( 'iin-<'s|Hini|i'iil 

Ldniloii.  Sth  .liiii.'.  1!I2() 

All  t'xti;iiii<liii;iry  (ienoral  .Moetiiij;  cil'  Wall  l'ii|n'i- 
.MMMiit'actiHTi-s.  Ltd.,  iijis  iieen  held  in  iiOiidon  f<ii-  tlii- 
purpose  of  iiiciTasiiitf  llieii'  capita!  and  other  husiiics^. 
Thp  ))roposal  is  to  create  .£1.000. 000  additional  de- 
I'erred  .shares  of  £1  eacii,  rankiiifr  jiari  pa.s,sa  with  the 
exi.sting  deferred  share.s.  Mr.  Eiljrar  .Smith,  who  pre- 
sided, said,  that  owinsr  to  the  iiiereaseil  husiness  of  the 
ecniipany  and  to  hijrher  costs  of  iiiainifacture  an  in- 
creased working  cajiital  is  required.  As  steps  are  he- 
inir  taken  to  increase  the  capital,  it  has  been  tlionjrht 
advisable  to  appl.v  for  an  increase  of  £1.000,000.  al- 
llioii<;li  only  •^(i41,000  odd  is  proposed  to  be  issued,  the 
lpa lance  heiiifr  available  for  further  issue  as  rcc|uircd, 
ami  for  the  juircliase,  for  instance,  of  aii.\'  other  un- 
dei-takin<js  for  which  shares  in  the  compau.v  are  gri\eii 
in  )iayinent  of  the  purchase  price.  lie  was  glad  to  sa.v 
the  position  of  the  company  was  very  satisfactory. 
The  directors  are  doing  all  they  can  to  develo))  and 
foster  the  exi)ort  trade  and  to  open  new  markets  by 
s.'uding  representativi's  abroad,  and  the  company's 
export  trade  is  now  a  very  important  factor  in  profit- 
:'ariiin!r.  A  resolution  agreeing  to  the  increasing  of 
the  capital  was  passed.  The  £641,000,  it  should  be 
stated,  represents  money  alread.v  employed  in  <'ai'ry- 
ing  (III  the  business  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  in  Canada. 

^[r.  Hall  C'aiiic  having  returned  to  England  from 
Canada,  he  is  now  expressing  his  opinions,  through 
the  medium  of  the  daily  newspapers  and  the  trade 
papers,  on  the  pulp  and  paper  position  in  the  Dominion, 
lie  has  stated  that  only  five  newsprint  mills  in  Canada 
are  controlled  by  British  and  Canadian  money.  All 
the  rest  are  controlled  by  Americans  and  Belgians  and 
owned  by  them. 

Why  is  there  such  an  outcry  about  the  shortage  of 
juilpwood?  He  gives  two  reasons:  (1)  an  inelin  ition 
on  the  part  of  owners  of  timber  forests  to  conserve 
their  pulpwood  supply  and  make  it  perpetual.  The 
Canadian  forest  owners  have  been  brought  sharply  to 
realize  the  necessity  of  this  conservation  by  the  ex- 
jierience  of  their  neighbors  in  the  I'nited  States,  where 
the  wholesale  cutting  during  the  last  ."lO  or  60  years, 
with  little  or  no  attention  paid  to  reafforestation,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  sudden  realization  that  there  is  now  there 
only  between  l.'j  and  20  years'  .supply.  This  revelation 
has  frightened  forest  owners  and  interests  concerned : 
(2)  havoc  caused  by  fire.  He  estimates  there  is 
■enough  pulpwood  at  present  in  Canada  for  paper  mills 
for  the  next  100  years,  if  all  mills  were  situated  in 
Quebec  ,and  in  England  there  is  no  .shortagi'  of 
groundwood  at  the  moment  because  the  jiaper  nulls 
liave  been  -willing  to  ])a.v  the  very  high  prices  demand- 
ed.    But  there  is  a  world  shortage. 

New^sprint  Situation 

Excejit  in  one  or  twn  cases,  no  newspapers  havi' 
closed  down  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  newsprint.  The  leading  papers  through- 
ont  the  country  maintain  the  same  number  of  pages,  as 
they  did  nine  months  ago,  and  at  week  ends  they  a])- 
pear  as  strong  as  they  did  in  pre-war  days.  Prices, 
however,  are  up  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  in  cases  where  newspapers  are  not  under 
contract  they  have  to  pay  from  13  to  14  cents  a  lb.  for 
their  newsprint.    In  addition  to  Scandinavian  supplies, 


(  iinada.  .Xcwroiiiiillaiid.  (ierijiaii\ .  and  Finland  are  sup- 
plying the  market  on  a  small  scale  and  these,  with  the 
help  of  the  domestic  supply  arc  keeping  things  going 
for  the  publishers.  .Mr.  Ilall-Caiiie  has  startled  the 
j)ublish('rs  and  consumers  of  newsi)riiif  by  stating  that 
the  Americans  are  doing  their  best  to  get  control  of 
all  the  pulji  and  pajxr  mills  in  Canada.  They  main- 
tain that  if  this  is  the  case  the  outlook  for  supplies 
reaidiing  England  in  the  future  is  very  black.  Perhaps 
so;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  gentlemen  in 
the  pulp  line,  people  in  England  have  in  the  past 
ignored  the  resources  of  Canada  in  favor  of  Scandi- 
navia and  the  latter  are  now  putting  their  thumb  on 
the  pulse  of  the  consumer  in  the  I'liited  Kingdom,  much 
to  his  cost. 

Compliments  for  Canadians 
lliniself  a  director  of  a  most  iiiijiortani  mill  in  Eng- 
land. .Mr.  Hall-Caiiie  pays  a  high  compliment  to  the 
Canadian  mill  owners  for  th(!ir  open  and  frank  way 
of  doing  things.  He  wislies  there  were  the  same  co- 
operation and  helpfulness  existing  among  the  British 
mill  men  as  exist  to-day  in  the  Dominion.  In  other 
words,  the  secrecy  prevailing  among  th?  paper  mills 
here  is  a  jxilicy  unknown  in  Canada,  ami  in  the  latter 
jilacc  he  attributes  the  success  of  the  pul])  and  paper 
industries  to  theii-  manufacturers'  attitude  toward 
each  other  and  in  exchanging  ideas.  There  is  no  douiit 
much  can  be  studied  in  Canada  and  it  is  most  gratif.v- 
ing  to  hear  Mr.  Hall-Caine  come  home  and  tell  his  kith 
and  kin  that  the  policy  of  the  oj)en  door  on  manufac- 
turing snli.)<'cts  is  eondueive  to  progress  :iiid  jiros- 
jierity. 

The  Pulp  Market 
Recently  large  shipments  of  pulp  have  reached  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Canada.  The  cargoes  include  sul- 
phite and  groundwood.  At  present  the  British  j>ulp 
market  is  firm,  prices  showing  a  tendency  to  a  higher 
level.  Contracts  for  1921  are  now  being  entered  into 
and  if  Canadians  have  a  desire  to  participate  in  them 
the.v  should  cause  enquiries  to  be  made  on  this  side. 
Some  contracts  have  been  fixed  up  at  prices  higher 
than  tlios(>  ruling  for  chemical  pulps.  .Sellers  show  no 
desire  to  reduce  values  and  they  are  covering  them- 
.selves  for  1921  by  raising  values.  Groundwood  con- 
tracts are  being  entered  into  at  present  prices.  British 
paper-makers  it  must  be  remembered  want  the  pulp  and 
they  are  ensuring  a  future  suppl.v,  no  matter  what  the 
cost  is,  provided  the  price  is  not  too  exorbitant. 
Quotations  are  about  as  follows  at  present  in  the  mar- 
ket :-- 

Bleached   Sulphite £80— £.^5 

Ea.sy  Bleaching  Sulphite 62 —  63 

Newsprint  Sulphite Jj2 —  oo 

I'libleached  Soda   (Xo.  1) 51—  .■■>2 

Kraft  Soda 42—  4.'i 

Groundwood  (spot) —       19 

It  will  be  seen  from  tlie  foregoing  jirices  that  ehenii- 
cal  i)iil|)s  this  month  are  being  quoti-d  b\-  sellers  on  a 
higher  basis.  tJood  quality  bleached  sulphite  for  spot 
lots  is  selling  at  £.Sl — £82  a  ton.  Small  supplies  of 
chemical  jiulps  are  coming  into  markets  from  German.v. 
X.S.A.,  and  Finland,  but,  though  heliiful.  they  have  no 
material  effect  upon  prices.  The  feeling  prevails  here 
that  it  will  a  long  time  before  a  reduction  in  quota- 
tions will  be  seen. 


People  who   mind   their  own   business  usually   suc- 
ceed.    Tliev  have  little  competition. 
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UNITED  STATES  T^OTES 


( >iie  luimlretl  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
without  print  paper  supjily  and  largel\'  dependent  on 
open  market  pnrehases  have  arranged  to  organize 
the  Publishers'  PurehaKing  Corporation,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  for  the  purpose  of 
co-operative  buying  of  print  paper  and  pape"  nails. 
The  officers  named  in  the  incorporation  papers  are 
the  following:  W.  L.  Pape,  Waterbury  Repu-blican, 
in-esident;  \V.  W.  Weaver.  Durham,  N.  C.  Sun.  vice- 
president  :  Jason  Roger.s,  N.  Y.  Globe,  treasurer,  ami 
George  W.  Marble,  Ft.  Seott.  Kansas  Tribune,  see- 
retary. 

The  water  power  development  bill,  aeeording  to  an 
announcement  from  Washington  last  Friday,  became 
law  on  June  11  when  it  was  signed  by  President  Wil- 
son. This  measure,  passed  by  the  Senate  lost  Jan- 
uar.y,  differed  in  some  respects  from  the  bill  adopted 
by  the  House  in  July  of  last  year,  but  followed  in  a 
general  way  the  same  bill  <hat  has  been  before  Con- 
gress in  one  form  or  another  for  the  last  decade.  The 
law  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  Federal  water  power 
commission  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  War,  In- 
terior and  Agriculture.  This  body  will  be  authori>;ed 
after  investigation  to  issue  licenses  for  water  power 
projects  "for  a  reasonable  annual  charge."  The 
licenses  are  to  run  for  fifteen  years.  Further  provi- 
sion is  made  for  co-operation  between  the  Federal  Com- 
mission and  the  States  and  other  Federal  agencies  that 
there  shall  be  no  charge  on  State  and  municipal  power 
projects,  and  that  industrial  jilants  developing  le.ss 
than  200  horse  power  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  a 
license.  At  the  expiration  of  licenses,  the  United 
States  has  the  right,  on  two  year  notice,  to  take  over 
and  onerate  the  plants.  Power  plants  now  in  opera- 
tion do  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  law.  .At 
the  expiration  of  tlie  fifty  year  license  period,  the 
Government  can  take  over  the  plant,  issue  a  new  license 
or  have  the  original  license  continue  in  operation.  A1 
the  same  time  that  the  announcement  of  the  signing 
of  the  foregoing  bill  was  given  out,  it  was  also  an- 
nounced that  the  "President  had  failed  to  sign  the 
Underwood  resolution  providing  for  negotiations  with 
Canada  relative  to  the  embargo  on  thf-  shipment  o*' 
pulpvvood  to  the  United  States."  No  explanation  of 
the  dela.v  in  announcing  the  President's  approval  of 
the  water  power  measure   was  made. 

The  Periodical  Publishers'  Association,  which  met 
last  week  at  the  Yale  Club,  New  York  City,  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Frederick 
L.  Collins  of  McClure's  Magazine,  president:  Thomas 
A.  Barrett,  Orange-Judd  Company,  treasurer:  P.  S 
Collins.  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  vice-nresident  of 
the  publishing  division:  R.  C.  Wilson.  McCall  Pub- 
lishing Company,  vice-preisident  of  the  advertising 
division;  John  B.  Kelly,  Metropolitan  ]\Iagazine,  vice- 
president  of  the  circulation  division. 

The  recent  financial  slump  in  Jajian  has  wipeil  out 
nearly  all  of  the  i|<30,000,000  profits  iiiinle  by  pap-i' 
mills  in  that  country  during  the  last  five  years,  ac- 
cording to  advices  reaching  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce la.st  Friday.  As  a  result,  states  this  report, 
the  owners  of  forty  mills  in  the  Fuji  district  of  Shiz- 
ouka-keu  have  decided  to  close  their  plants.     In  an- 


other advice  from  abroad,  given  out  for  publication 
by  the  State  Department,  Soviet  Russia  is  reported  to 
be  affected  by  an  acute  shortage  of  print  paper  which 
has  resulted  in  a  largely  curtailed  newspaper  output 
and  has  caused  book  publication  to  be  almost  entirely 
suspended  for  the  present  throughout  Red  Russia. 

The  Independent  Paper  Stock  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  planning  the  erection  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  of  a 
$"200,000  reinforced  concrete  building  to  house  its 
northwest  assendiling  depot.  When  this  structure  ha*- 
been  completed  it  will  become  the  centre  of  the  com- 
pany's northwest  operations  which  will  embrace  the 
surrounding  territory,  including  Washington  and 
Oregon.  The  company  acts  as  collecting  agent  of  pa- 
per board  mills  on  the  Western  Coast,  gatheT'ing  waste 
material  capable  of  remanufacturc,  classifying  ir  ai.d 
preparing  it  for  shipment  to  the  mills.  William  Dow- 
den  will  be  the  manager  of  the  northwest  district. 

The  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin announces  that  correspondence  course  in  luijier 
making  supplemental  to  the  practical  work  in  tin? 
mills,  has  been  added  to  its  instruction  schedule.  It 
is  ])lanned  to  interest  workers  in  the  pai)er  mills  iji 
the  new  course.  Instruction  will  start  with  the  most 
elementary  jirinciples  of  papermaking  and  will,  take 
the  students  through  the  entire  process. 

Two  former  members  of  the  selling  force  of  the  Sea- 
man Paper  Company  of  New  York  City,  James  ('. 
Decry  and  Walter  Conkey,  have  recently  joined  the 
sales  dejiartment  of  the  Dennison-Pratt  Paper  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Mr.  Deery  comes  to  the  Deniuson 
Pratt  Company  from  the  Majestic  Mills  Paper  Com- 
pany where  he  resigns  as  sales-manager. 

The  Telulah  mill  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Company, 
in  Appleton,  Wis.,  was  recently  purchased  by  the  Fox 
River  Paper  Company.  Though  this  is  one  of  the 
largest  paper  mill  transactions  in  the  Fox  River  val- 
ley in  recent  years,  it  could  not  be  learned  how  large  a 
consideration  was  involved.  The  Telulah  plant,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  modern  plants  in  the  valley, 
has  cost  the  Kimberley-Clark  Company  upwards  of 
•$200,000  for  I'cpairs  and  improvements  within  the  last 
two  years,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Fox  River  com- 
]iany  will  have  to  ex])end  considerable  to  arrange  the 
machinery  and  other  details  so  as  to  convert  tlib  plant 
into  a  rag  writing  paper  mill.  The  new  owner  will 
not  take  possession  until  January  1,  1920.  Until  then 
the  Kimberly-Clark  Company  will  continue  in  opera- 
tion two  Fourdriniers  on  book  paper  so  that  it  will  be 
enabled  to  fill  its  orders  for  that  product  during  the 
present  year. 

At  a  meeting  held  recently  in  the  Elmwood  hotel. 
Waterville,  Me.,  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
Superintendents'  Association,  organized  a  new  bi-anch 
to  be  officially  known  as  the  Northeastern  Division 
of  the  association.  The  officers  of  the  division  ar(>: 
II.  II.  Ilackett,  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company,  per- 
manent chairman:  and  !'>.  T.  Larrabee  oF  the  S.  D. 
Wai'i-CM   Com))any,   secretary-treasurer. 

The  Miamisburg  Paper  C'ompany  of  Miamisburg, 
Ohio,  whose  mill  has  been  shut  down  for  three  weeks 
by  a  strike  of  some  unionized  paper  makers,  reports 
that  operations  have  been  resumed  following  the  grant- 
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iiig  of  a  teniporarv'  iiijuiictioii  against  ei^lily-six  .sti'ilv- 
\ng  eniploypos. 

Tlie  Wasliiii-itoii  Post,  unable  to  obtain  a  refrnlar 
supply  of  newsprint  tliis  side  of  the  Atlantie,  is  now 
printin<r  on  pa|)er  imported  from  Sweden.  In  an  an- 
nouncement efli-ried  in  one  of  its  recent  issues,  the 
Post's  publishers  state  that  this  Swedish  i)ai)er  was 
bontrlit  in  November,  but  was  delayed  in  delivery  at 
an  adilitional  cost  of  !t!4  a  ton  by  the  longshoremen's 
strike  in  Xew  York  (Jity.  Another  supply  is  now  be- 
iu-r  brou^rht  over  from  S\ve(len  for  the  Post  by  w-ay  of 
Xew  Orleans.  This  will  arrive  in  July,  and  its  cost 
will  be  materially  increased  by  the  freight  (•llarge^ 
from  New  Orleans. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Hoard  of  Directors  of 
S.  K.  V.  Industries  Inc.,  held  May  Kith.  V.m^.  the  re- 
signation of  i\Ir.  B.  O.  Prytz.  as  President,  was  ac- 
cei)ted:  Mr.  Prytz  having  been  elected  .Managing 
Director  of  the  Parent  Company,  with  head(iuartcrs 
at  Gothenburg,  Sweden. 

At  the  .same  meeting  .Mr.  F.  P..  Kirkbridc.  Vice-Pre- 
sident since  the  organization  of  the  ('()ni]iany,  was 
elected  President  to  succeed  Mr.  Prytz. 


JASON  WOULD  PULL    THE    DRAGON'S     TEETH. 

.lasnii  Rogers,  puldislier  of  I  be  Xew  York  (;i(ii)e  has 
two  plans  for  rendering  the  small  jjublishcrs  of  the 
I'.  S.  indei)endent  of  the  i)aper  maker  and  jobber.  His 
propo.sition  is  set  forth  in  the  following,  which  ap- 
peared »y.  a  full  page  advertisement  in  the  Fourth 
Kstate,  .hine  12. 
To  Newspaper  Publishers  Without  Print  Paper  Supply. 

In  accordance  with  my  own  conception  of  the  best 
means  of  i)roviding  almost  immediate  snpi)ly  of  print 
paper  to  the  smaller  newspapers  without  supply  or 
in  the  open  market  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
I  have  developed  two  plans  for  consideration  and  pos- 
sible  action. 

PLAN  No.  1. 
To  Buy  a  Mill  and  Assure  Supply  At  Cost  Plus  Expense 
of  Supervision. 

I'lidcr  this  program  1  am  offered  a  mill  capalile 
of  i)roducing  30  to  35  tons  a  day.  The  mill  is  now  in 
operation.  It  has  sufficient  timber  to  keep  it  going 
indefinitely.  Its  product  is  available  immediately  af- 
ter the  purcliase  is  made.  It  is  estimated  that  an  in- 
vestment of  $200  per  ton  used  in  one  year  will  buy 
the  mill  and  timber  rights  and  insure  i)aper  sui)pl\- 
at   cost. 

A  newsjiaiier  requiring  100  tons  for  the  year  would 
have  to  subscribe  and  pay  $20,000  toward  the  purchase, 
and  then  would  get  its  paper  at  cost.  At  the  end  of 
a  ,vear  or  twoyears  at  the  outside,  the  amount  invested 
in  pai-tial  mill  owiu'i-sbi])  would  be  less  than  the  dif- 
ference in  price  paid  to  s])ecula(ors  and  jobbers  in 
jirint  paper. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  woidd  provide 
an  excellent  investment,  the  plan  would  take  just  so 
much   tonnage  of  the  spot   market, 

PLAN  No.  2. 
To  Buy  Bonds  in  a  Thoroughly  Efficient  Paper  Com- 
pany on  Assurance  of  Supply  at  Best  Market  Prices. 

I'nder  tiiis  i>lan,  each  small  newspaper  requiring 
tonnage  would  be  asked  to  subsci-ibe  and  pay  for  at 
approximatel.v  $100  a  ton.  the  tonnage  used  in  one  year, 
in  consideration  of  a  contract  jjroviding  for  assured 
supiily  for  ten  years  at  the  l)est  market  price  quoted 
any  customers  (Canadian  Export  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
price.) 


Paper  under  this  plan  to  the  extent  «{'  80  Ions  a 
day  can  be  secured  for  shi|))nent  commencing  in  Scp- 
tcmiiei',  1920,  if  pro))osals  to  me  are  confirmed. 

If  interested  in  either  i)lan,  write  or  win;  me  your 
authority  to  go  foi'ward  for  the  tonnage  you  require. 

In  case  either  plan  is  made  effective,  there  will  be 
nil  cliarge  for  my  services,  except  for  actual  expenses, 
legal  fees,  investigations,  etc;.,  which  1  will  b'dd  down 
lo  the  mininuim. 

The  mills  are  \vell  located  for  avi'rage  supply  to 
jxiinls  east   of   the    .Mississip|)i. 

If  greater  tonnage  is  rei|uired  than  ai>ove  specified, 
1  have  other  (d'fci-s  befoi-e  me  which  may  dcvehqi  an 
additional  30,000  tons  per  year. 

•lASOX  KOOEKS.  Publisher, 
New  York  (ilnbc, 
•June  3.  1920.  Xew  York  Citv. 


NEW  SALES  MANAGER,  C.  F.  M. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Hritlain.  formerly  .Managing-Director  of 
the  Winni])pg,  Calgaiy  and  Saskatoon  liranches  of  the 
Canadian  Fairbaid<s-]SIorse  Co.,  Limited,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Vice-President  and  General  Sales  Manager  of 
that  organization,  with  headquarters  in  Montreal,  Mr, 
Brittain  succeeds  ]\Ir,  C,  Graham  Drinkwater,  who  has 
been  Vice-President  in  charge  of  sales  for  many  j-ears, 
and  who  has  resigned  to  join  the  banking  firm  of  Al- 
dred  and  Company.  Limited. 

Mr.  Brittain  i)rings  to  bis  new  post  a  wide  experience 
of  man.v  years  and  a  splendid  record  of  achievement. 
He   was   one   of    the    first   salesmen  engaged    by   The 


C.  J.  Brittain. 
General  Manager,    Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse. 

Canadian  l"'airlianks-.Morse  Co.  Liniiteil  in  the  early 
da.^•s  of  the  Company  and  be  has  made  good  in  every 
position  to  which  he  has  been  ajipointed.  lie  has  the 
entire  confidence  and  hearty  support  of  all  those  who 
know  him.  .both  in  the  organization  and  as  customers. 
^Ir.  Forbes  is  succeeded  at  St,  John,  N.  B,  by  Mr. 
\V .  J.  Ilill.  Other  changes  in  the  management  of  the_ 
Sales  Department — all  of  which  represent  well-earned 
l)i-omoti()n  and  increased  ojtportunity  to  assume  greater 
responsibilities — are  the  a|ipointments  of  Mr.  Malcolm 
Cordell  to  be  Montreal  ^lanager,  antl  ^Ir.  George  L. 
Xies  and  Mr.  Archiliald  Turnbull,  who  will  become 
Managers  of  the  Calgary  and  Saskatoon  Branches  re- 
spectively, taking  up  a  itortion  of  the  duties  which 
formerlv  came  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brittain. 
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The  Peiietaiig  Fibre  lioard  plant  at  Peiietany-  is 
.slifflitly  iiiereasing  its  eapaeity  and  report  that  they 
cannot  make  half  enough  to  supply  the  demand,  nor 
will  they  be  able  to  for  three  or  four  months.  The 
board  is  made  7-16-ineh  thick  and  the  sheets  are  -t 
feet  by  8  feet.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  lath  or  plaster 
when  using  the  board  and  another  feature  is  that  it  is 
practically  fire  proof  and  can  be  used  on  ceilings  or 
walls,  either  paneled  or  not  paneled.  When  not  panel- 
ed an  adhesive  tape  to  cover  the     .joint  is  used. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Corrugated  Paper  Box  Co., 
Limited,  187  Gearv  Avenue,  Toronto,  has  been  increas- 
ed from  $200,000' to  $500,000  by  the  creation  of  300 
shares  of  new  stock  of  $100.00  each. 

]\Ir.  James  Bolland,  a  former  well  kiH)wn  .journalist 
of  Toronto,  lias  gone  to  Belleville,  where  he  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Lazier  Paper  Mills. 

Mr.  William  TurubuU,  P>.  C.  Lumber  Commissioner 
of  \'ietoria,  B.C.,  spent  a  few  da.vs  in  Toronto  this 
week  on, his  way  from  Ottawa,  Montreal,  Grand  "Mere 
and  other  centres.  Mr.  TurnbuU  came  east  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  the  [)ulp  industry 
in  his  province,  which  he  says  is  reaching  great  pro- 
portions, one  factor  being  the  expansion  to  Briti.sh 
Columbia  of  the  pulp  industry  in  -Japan.  Many  firms 
are  contemplating  establishing  pulp  mills  in  B.C.  but 
are  being  hamperred  through  inability  to  get  the  nec- 
essary machinery. 

S.  H. -Hart  &  Co.,  stationery  manufacturers,  40  Wil- 
lington  Street,  Toronto,  has  become  an  incor|)orate(l 
concern  and  will  be  known  as  S.  H.  Hai't  and  Co.,  Ltd, 
with  the  same  staff  of  officers. 

The  annual  picnic  of  the  Globe  Printing  Comjjany 
took  place  on  Saturday  last,  when  the  officers,  direc- 
t(n-s  and  employees  of  all  departments  went  across  the 
lake  to  Queenston  Heights  and  to  the  number  of  400 
en.joyed  an  old-fashioned  summer  outing. 

Mr.  Clark  Hunt,  Secretary  of  the  John  Martin  Pajici' 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Winnipeg,  was  entertained  at  an  informal 
luncheon  by  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association  at 
the  Ontario  Club,  Toronto,  last  week.  The  gathering 
proved  a  thoroughly  en.joyable  one  and  free  from  busi- 
ness, trade  matters  being  chatted  over  in  an  informal 
wa.v  only. 

The  death  is  announced  in  .Alitclicll.  Ont.  of  William 
Elliot,  B.A.,  editor  of  the  Mitchell  Recorder.  T)c- 
eea.sed  was  well  and  favorably  known  in  Ontario  as 
an  exceptionally  clever  newspaper  man.  He  was  a 
past  D.D.G.M.   in  the  Masonic  Order. 

From  the  office  in  Toronto  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  it  is  learned  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  shareholders,  both  common  and  pi-e- 
ferred,  have  been  heard  from  and  with  the  proxies  ex- 
pected from  the  British  Isles,  the  indications  are  that 
approval  of  the  i)lan  for  the  payment  of  deferred  div- 
idends on  the  preference  stock,  is  meeting  with  gen- 
eral approval.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  common  stock  has  undergone  a  substandal  advance 
sini'f  the  plan  was  announced. 

A  strong  resolution  to  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  me- 
morandum to  the  Government  was  passed  by  the  Me- 
thodist Conference  in  .session  in  Toronto,  against   per- 


mitting the  Hearst  publications  to  use  Canadian  pulp 
asking  that  sufficient  supplies  be  insured  to  keep 
Canadian  papers  in  existence.  Aiuither  resolution 
urged  that  the  war  order-in-council  should  be  enforced 
by  which  only  15  per  cent  of  the  pulp  of  Canada 
could  be  exported. 

Louis  Gosselin,  a  manufacfurcr  of  .Montreal,  is  suing 
Harold  Gagnier,  publisher  of  Toronto,  for  $25,000  for 
alleged  breach  of  agreement  on  the  sale  of  the  Peter- 
borough jMetals  Product  Company. 

Mr.  William  Crielrton.  who  for  47  years  had  been 
with  the  Buntin,  Reid  Paper  Company,  was  found 
dead  in  liis  office  at  the  company's  warehouse  on 
Colborne  Street,  Toronto,  on  Tuesda.v,  death  having 
resulted  from  heart  trouble.  For  the  past  thirty  years 
the  late  Mr.  Ci-ichton  had  been  general  manager  of 
the  firm.  He  was  a  kindly  gentleman,  loyal  to  his 
fii-m  and  a  friend  to  many  in  the  paper  trade.  Born 
in  Valleyfield,  Que.,  65  years  ago,  he  came  to  Toronto 
in  1870.  His  father  had  been  in  the  paper  business, 
being  general  superintendent  of  the  Alex.  Buntin  Pa- 
per Mills  in  Valleyfield.  The  deceased  was  prominent 
in  Masonic  circles.  Besides  his  widow  two  children 
are  left,  Robert  A.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Trail  of  Toronto. 

According  to  an  announcement  made  in  Toronto  on 
Tuesday  shareholders  of  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Ltd., 
receive  an  increased  dividend  by  the  declaration  of 
11/2  per  cent  on  common  for  the  current  (juarter.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  in  April  of  this  year  the  eomj)any 
was  reorganized  and  a  new  stock  distribution  made, 
giving  the  shareholders  three  shares  of  the  new  com- 
pany for  two  of  the  old,  without  extra  pa.vment.  As 
the  rate  of  dividend  under  the  old  regime  was  6  per 
cent,  holders  of  the  stock  previous  to  the  change  will 
now  be  receiving  the  equivalent  <if  9  per  cent  under 
the  latest  declaration. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Foulls,  superintendent  of  the  coating 
mill  at  Georgetown  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Ltd., 
has  gone  on  a  trip  to  Scotland,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  famil.v. 

Mr.  I.  H.  Weldon,  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  is  spending  a  few  days  on  a  fishing  trip 
in  the  Port  Arthur  district. 

A  visitor  to  Toronto  this  week  Avas  Mr.  A.  M.  Wis- 
mer,  manager  of  the  St.  Lawi-cnce  Division  of  thcPi'(j- 
vincial  Mills,  Ltd.,  at  Mille  Roche. 

Mr.  R.  I.  Worrell,  pulp  sales  numager  of  the  Georgia 
E.  Mead  C'ompany,  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  in  Toronto  and 
Jlontreal  this  week  calling  on  the  trade. 

A  special  general  meeting  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  called  for  June  2:ir(i 
in  Toronto  for  the  purpose  of  ratifving  the  re-arranged 
dividend  payment  scheme  recently  worked  out  by  the 
direetoi's. 

Mr.  Williamson,  vice-President  of  the  Hudson  Pa- 
))er  Comjian.v,  Limited,  of  Winnipeg,  was  in  Toronto 
this  week  arranging  for  his  supplies  for  the  latter  part 
of  the  year. 

Most  of  the  leading  box  board  men  in  'i'oronto  will 
attend  the  annual  convention  in  Quebec  commencing 
June  21st  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Box  Board  Manufac- 
turers'  Association,   notices   and   program   having   been 
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sent  out  l)y  tlu-  SetTctary,  .Mr.  S.  .1.  Krain."  ol'  Toronto. 
Mr.  .iaincs  Lo<rii',  rt-prcsonl  iufr  the  Caiuida  Box  ISoanl 
Co.,  Ltd.,  will  jro  down  to  tlu>  convention  and  act  as 
Sorfrcant-at-Arms. 

Mr.  F.  \j.  Hatcliffe,  head  of  tlic  Hatclit're  Taper  Co. 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  left  on  Tlnirsday  of  this  week  l)y  motor 
for  iiuffalo  win-re  he  took  tlie  train  for  Atlantic  City 
to  attend  the  iiif,'  Hotary  Cluli  convention.  He  was  ac- 
coni|)anied  hv  Ins  lirother-indaw,  Mr.  (!eorj;e  Mat- 
thews. After  the  convention  Mr.  Hatcliffe  and  Mr. 
Matthews  will   motor  hack  via  the  White  Mountains. 

A  BIG  DREAM  THAT  MAY  RE  REALIZED. 

A  very  interestinjr  story  on  the  jiossihility  of  a  gijran- 
lic  comhination  of  |)aper  mills  in  Canada  appeared  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Sun-Herald  under  a 
.M(uitreal    tlate. 

Fred  r.ccker,  of  l.,(nulon,  is  one  of  En-rland's  very 
liri;:hl  and  successful  husiness  men.  Coui)led  with  his 
ahiHty  is  an  amhition  to  i)ecome  the  orjrani/.infr  head 
and  direct iuf,'  mind  of  tlie  largest  commercial  orfjan- 
ization  in  the  w(U-ld,  and  there  are  evidences  of  the  |)os- 
siliility  of  his  realizing,'  that  ambition  in  the  pulp  and 
paiier  huriness,  end)raciii{r  Scandinavia,  Kufiland  and 
Canada,  and  perhaps  some  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  said  that  the  frreat  Harmsworth  not  only  ap- 
preciates Mr.  Hecker's  ability,  but  stands  ready  to  back 
him  fiiumcially,  together  with  his  endorsement. 

Api)roxiiuately  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  initial, 
moves  were  made  to  bring  about  the  consolidaticui  of 
|)i-actically  all  the  worth-while  jiaper  mills  located  in 
Caiuida.  This  project  had  its  birth  in  tlie  mind  of 
Mr.   Becker. 

(i.  R.  Hall  Caine  was  at  one  time  connected  with  one 
of  the  Harmsworth  publications.  Later  he  was  made 
Deputy  Paper  Controller  of  Great  Britain,  since  which 
time  he  lias  been  identified  with  the  Becker  interests. 
He  is  understood  to  be  an  unusually  capalde  business 
man. 

Trade  gossip  in  London,  at  the  time  the  British 
consolidation  was  being  talked  about  in  pulp  and 
liaper  circles,  was  to  the  effect  that  mill  expansion, 
particularly  news  print,  was  to  have  a  gigantic  growth 
in  Great  Britain,  and  that  Scandinavia  and  Canada 
were  to  jn-ovide  the  raw  materials — namely,  ground 
wood  and  sulphite — to  feed  these  British  mills.  Also, 
that  the  Becker-Harmsworth  combination  pos.se.ssed 
sufficient  influence  to  secure  such  preferential  treat- 
ment for  the  product  of  these  mills  as  woidd  practically 
keei)  (Hit  of  the  British  market  paper  made  either  in 
Scandinavia  or  in  Canada ;  and  it  was  not  difficidt 
to  find  numy  people  in  Britain  who  believed  that 
the  combination  had  sufficient  power  to  accomplish 
this. 

The  paper  making  companies  in  Canada  were  not 
slow  to  realize  what  this  meant  f(U'  Canada  so  far  as 
having  any  jiart  of  the  British  market  was  concerned : 
lUMther  were  other  great  publishers  of  daily  news- 
l)apers  in  Great  Britain  inclined  to  accept  this  situ- 
ation and  thereby  land  in  the  hands  of  the  octopus 
without   any   possibility  of  relief. 

The  authorities  at  Gttawa  can  tell  you  what  Canada 
di<l,  and  some  of  the  great  daily  newspapers  in  Eng- 
land can  tell  .vou  what  the.v  did  to  head  off  this  jn-e- 
fereutial  program.  These  two  cliapters  of  the  story 
Mill  be  written  some  day  in  the  future. 

From  present  appearances  it  would  lr)ok  as  though 
the  Beeker-Ilarmsworth  combination,  having  failed  of 


the  preferential  progi-am,  have  now  decided  to  absorb 
all  the  paper  nuiking  interests  in  Canada  in  eombin- 
ali(Mi  with  their  combination.  If  this  be  accomplislied, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  financial  reason  why  it  should 
not  be,  there  will  ultimately  be  realized  by  Mr.  Becker 
the  wonderful  dream  which  only  big  men  can  bring 
to  fi'uition. 

The  .Montreal  story,  above  referred  to,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sun  and  New  York  Herald,  speaks  of 
G.  K.  Hall  Caine  s  recent  extensive  visit  to  Canaila 
and  his  announcement  that  the  pulp  wood  forests  of 
tv>ucbec  are  inexhaustible;  also,  of  Sir  Ijomer  Gouiii 
and  his  recent  visit  to  Britain  and  the  intimation  that 
he  is  not  to  retire  from  the  Premiershi]),  and  also, 
that  it  nuiy  be  expected  that  an  act  will  be  i)assed 
insuring  the  possession  of  crown  limits  in  perpetuity 
to  the  lease  holders. 

To  those  in  the  Cnited  States  and  in  Canada  who 
are  naturally  familiar  with  the  practices  of  the  Dom- 
inion and  Proviiu'ial  authorities  regarding  the  saered- 
ness  of  leaseholds,  it  would  seem  entirely  unnecessary 
lo  pass  such  an  act  ;  l)ut  if  you  are  going  to  float  a 
one-half  billion  dollar  com|)a!iy  among  people  who 
are  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  leaseholds  in  Can- 
ada, it  would  seem  like  a  very  pro])er  thing  to  do  to 
allay  any  apprehension  as  to  their  arbitrary  termin- 
al ion  and  loss. 

The  real  point  of  this  story,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  interest  of  the  newspaper  publishers  of  the  I'nited 
Slates,  is,  that  if  the  above  detailed  program  he  real- 
ized— and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  slnmld  not  be — 
'he  lime  will  not  be  very  far  distant  when  a  great 
British  corporation  will  fix  the  price  that  the  publishers 
111   this  country  shall  pay  for  their  news  print. 

Some  day  the  ])ublishers  will  wake  up,  after  they 
have  ileveloped  sufficient  vision,  as  to  what  is  taking 
place  arcnind  them,  and  come  lo  realize,  as  they  never 
licToic  have,  what  the  Water  Power  Bill,  the  intelligent 
handling  of  the  national  forests,  yes,  and  even  the 
liulerwood  Joint  Resolution  mean  to  them. 

Time,  and  time  alone,  will  ultimately  determine  the 
wisdom  of  the  pas.sage  of  the  Reciprocity  Act,  so  call- 
etl,  under  which  Uncle  Sam  opened  the  door  wide  to 
Canadian  news  print  paper  without  restriction,  there- 
by arresting  any  further  development  of  the  news 
[irint  industry  in  the  I'nited  States,  and  without  even 
a  proviso  that  the  I'nited  States  should  have  a  quid 
[iro  (pio. — Editorial  from  "The  Fourth  Estate." 


MASON  CO.  OPENS  TORONTO  OFFICE. 

The  JMason  R-egulator  and  Engineering  Company 
liimited,  of  ilontreal  are  o]iening  a  branch  office  at 
Toronto,,  under  the  management  of  Jlr.  S.  Balmfirth. 
.Mr.  lialmfirth  is  a  member  of  the  executive  of  the  Can- 
adian Association  Stationary  Engineers.  The  Mason 
Regulator  and  Engineering  Co.  are  the  Canadian  Man- 
ufacturers of  the  well  known  "Reilly"'  Feed  Water 
Heater.s,  Evaporators,  Distillers,  Grease  Extractors  and 
Feed  Filters;  as  well  as  "Mason"'  Reducing  Valves 
and    Regulating    ai>i)lianccs. 


CANADIAN  CABLES 

The  Postmaster-tieneral  in  London  announces  that 
a  government  cable  between  Halifax,  N.S.,  and  Lon- 
don is  now  working.  This  is  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the 
•  piickest  routes  for  transmitting  cables. 


Failure    is   not   the   worst   thing   in    the   world;    the 
verv  worst  is  not  to  trv. 


Thursday.  June  2-t,  1920 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto.  .luiie  Pl. — Speakinir  j;enerally  the  week  lias 
seen  no  ehanf;e  in  Canadian  paper  trade  eontlitions. 
althoufjh  in  one  or  two  lines,  notably  coated  honk  and 
kraft  papers,  priee  advances  have  been  recorded.  Poth 
mills  and  jobbers  have  but  one  theme  —  the  short- 
apre  of  supplies  and  the  sustained,  inordinate  demand 
— altliouurh  there  are  many  variations  of  it,  while  the 
.iobbers  and  eonsuniers  tell  of  the  high  prices  they  have 
to  pay  for  what  supplies  the.v  can  get.  Several  mills. 
M'hicli  announced  several  weeks  ago  that  the.v  M'ere 
not  taking  orders,  are  still  following  that  polic.v  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  still  a  month  or  two 
behind  in  their  deliveries.  Some  of  the  manufacturers 
are  in  the  market  themselves  to  buy  paper.  Short- 
age of  raw  stock,  the  car  and  coal  scarcity  and  the 
mounting  prices  for  raw  stock  are  still  acutely  felt 
and  are  having  their  effect  on  an  output  that  for 
months  has  been  inadequate  to  meet  the  heav.y  de- 
mands that  are  being  made  upon  all  classes  of  paper 
manufacture.  In  every  branch  of  the  paper  trade 
prosperity  reigns  and  the  horizon  is  scanned  in  vain 
for  any  signs  of  falling  prices  in  any  where  near  tlie 
immediate  future. 

Wood  Pvilp  Conditions. 
A  side-light  on  pulp  wood  conditions  is  thrown  on 
the  general  situation  by  a  letter  received  from  Charl- 
ton, Ont.,  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  which 
states  that  the  jieeling  season  has  started  in  respect 
to  timber,  but  very  little  actual  peeling  has  been  done 
as  far  as  the  settlers,  who  do  most  of  the  work,  are 
concerned.  It  is  gathered  that  there  is  a  rather  small 
peeled  wood  outinit  in  prospect  as  labor  is  scarce  and 
men  will  not  face  the  heat  and  flies,  the  latter  being 
worse  than  in  any  peeling  season.  There  is  a  very 
limited  amount  of  poplar  being  taken  out  in  and 
around  Charlton  and  the  last  price  quoted  the  eon- 
tractor  for  this  class  of  wood  was  H^IO.50  for  sumnuT 
delivery.  The  priee  for  rough  pulpwood,  spruce  and 
balsam,  ten  per  cent  mixed,  is  from  "^^  to  $9.  Poplar 
in  the  rough  is  not  bought.  Peeled  spruce  is  $16  to 
i(ilH  and  balsam  is  the  same.  Spruce  and  balsam  (fire- 
killed)  is  quoted  at  $11,  summer  delivery.  The  price 
paid  for  pulpwood  in  the  long  (12  and  16  feet)  on  the 
creek  and  river  banks  this  sjiring,  is  from  $6  to  $7  a 
cord,  according  to  driving  distance.  A  considerable 
quantit.v  of  wood  was  left  in  the  bush  by  reason  of  the 
early  thaw,  although  quite  a  lot  of  it  has  since  been 
gotten  out  by  slooping,  skidding,  etc.,  which  are  ex- 
pensive methods.  Owing  to  the  very  sudden  thaw  most 
of  the  flood  water  got  away  before  the  ice  broke  up 
()!■  rose  in  the  creeks  and  there  has  been  practically  no 
rain  this  spring.  Consequentl.v  the  driving  has  prov- 
ed very  unsatisfactory  and  expensive  and  nuieli  of 
the  tindier  is  stranded  for  the  season  unless  heavy 
rains  come. 

Newsprint. 
The  newsprint  situation  continues  tu  loom  large  in 
paper  trade  circles  and  speculation  is  rife  as  to  llie 
outcome  and  effect  of  the  legislation  now  under  con- 
sideration at  Ottawa  authorizing  the  licensing  of 
articles  necessary  or  desirable  for  consumption  by 
the  Canadian  people,  included  in  which,  at  the  instance 


of  the  Canadian  publishers,  is  iiewspi-in;.  At  the  jires- 
ent  time  it  is  predicted  that  the  mills  will  b,.  inclined 
to  make  a  rate  of  $100  without  recognizing  the  claim 
of  publishers  to  consideration  in  coniuH'tion  with  the 
exehange  situation  when  the  mills  make  money  on 
thiii'  slii|im  nts  to  the  United  States.  It  is  stated 
that  sonu'  mills  are  showing  a  disposition  to  adhere 
to  the  $100  rate  to  Canadian  publishers  under  contract, 
in  face  of  sales  being  made  at  from  $200  to  $:^00  in  the 
sjiot   lot   market. 

Pulp. 
Prices   of  ))ulp  are   still    mounting.     The   jiast   week 
saw  transactions   in   gi'ound    vood   as   high   as  $ir)0  a 
ton  and  while  these  were  rather  rare  it  is  known  that 
$140  a  ton  was  paid   in   quite   a   inimber  of  instances. 
News  grade  sulphite  is  selling  at  $175  and  $18')  a  ton 
and  e:v;v  bleaching  h-  bringing  as  high  as  $1!)0  a  ton. 
lileached    sulphite    is   quoted    as    high    as   $200   a    ton. 
while  kraft  pulp  rules  at  $160.     All  lines  of  raw  stock 
arc  exceedingly  hard  to  get  and  buyers  are  scouring 
the   eoniitry   with    little   success.     The   mills   are   anti- 
"ipating  a  slightly  lower  production  during  the  next 
few  weeks  owing  to  low  water  and  the  coal  and  car 
shortage  and  it  i.':  not  expected  that  foreign  imports, 
that  were  looked  for  some  time  ago  will  materialize. 
That    the   Ontario   Government    is   more   or   less   alive 
to  the  inii)ortance  of  the  industry  is  evidenced  by  th:' 
increased  rates  on  all  timber,  saw  logs,  and  pul[>w(i<iil 
cut  under  any  license  vhieh  may  hereafter  be  granted 
on  Crown  lands.     The  advances  amount  in  some  cases 
to  100  per  cent,  but  it  is  stipulated  th'it  the  rates  shall 
not  be  increased  again  fof  a  period  of  five  years.     The 
Crown  dues  on  spruce  pulp  wood  per  cord  were  former- 
ly 40e  and  today  they  are  SOe.     On  balsam  and  other 
imlpwooils   the   dues   were   20e    per  cord   and  now  are 
40c.     The  dues  on  spruce  per  thousand  feet  b.m.  which 
were   $1.00   are   now   $2.00   and   on   hemlock,   tamarac 
and  oMiM-  simibir  woods  the  rate  is  $1..")()  ]ii>r  thousand 
feet  b.ni.,  the  old  I'ate  being  7r)c. 
Book  Papers. 
The  feature  of  the  week  in  book  papers  ^^-as  the  ad- 
vance by  one  big  firm  of  eciated   hook,  two  and  three 
cents  having  been  added  to  the  priee  and  the  c{nnmo- 
dity  now  selling  by  one  mill  at  Ifle  and  20e  per  ])ound. 
Other  mills  are  still  (pinting  ISc  but  it   is  anticipated 
that    the   lead   of   the   one    mill    in    raisiiiu-   their   jirices 
will    be    followed    shortly    by    th"    others       In    this,    as 
well  as  in   other  lines  of  book    |)apei's  the  shortage   is 
still    vei'v    acute,    supplies    simply    caiiiidt    be    secured, 
according   to   statements   of   the   .jobbers,    who    are    at 
their    wits    end    to    keep    their    customers    conciliated, 
ami   there   is  no  sign   of  the   difficulty   abating.     Sev- 
eral   lini's   of   liDok    paper   were    increased   half   a    cent 
Ibis     week     ;ind     all     orders     are     taken     subject     as     to 
priee    at     date    of    shi|)ment.     which     is    in     the    more 
or  lesv   ilim   and   di?taut    future.      Coated   hoard    is  also 
v,..•^•   scarce    and    it    is    next    to    impossible    to    get    sup- 
plies. 

Tissues  and  Toilets. 
Fluctuation    of    |)riees    and    uncei'tainty    of   delivery-    in 
respect    to    raw    and    finished    sto(d\    have    pi-oduced    ;i 
sitimtion  in  the  tissue  and  tnilet  branches  of  the  trade 
that  is  little  less  than  (diantie.     Manufacturers  arc  ex- 
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IH-iifMciiit;  tlu'  -r.'Mti'st   (lifl-ii-ulty   in  jrcttiiitr  supplies  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

of  pulp  for  tlif-ir  iiuu-liiiu's  iiiul  luive  to  piiy  faii'ty  prices  \,^.^^.  y,,,.,.    j,,,,,,  ,,,       ^1,11,.  j,  |^  .,  ,•.,,,,  ,|,.,,  .i,.,,,;,,,,! 

for  wliat   tliey   ilo   -ret.     Tlu-rc   is  no  set    pnee   in   any  ,.,„.  j,,    |^..,^,   ^„,„,.  i-,,,,!^  „,•   |,.,|„,,.  ),.,^  ,..,^,.j  ,,,-f  ,„  „„ 

line   and   the   .jol.liers   and   eonsuniers  are   ^'lad   to   t;of  extent   and  that  .spot  supplies  are  not   in  sneli  a  ti-lit 

st.i.k  un(h'r  ahnost  any  eireumstanees.  condition  as  they  have  l)een,  there  is  no  senildanee  of 

Wrapping  Papers.  a   deelinini.'  tendem-y   in    |)rices.     (Quotations  on   prae- 

St.K'ks   of    wrappinj:    papers    in    the    warehouses   arc  ti'-'i'ly    ''^ery    l-'rade    of    pai)er    are    firndy    maintained 

verv    nieaf-re    and    )ol)l)ers    and    n.anufaeturers    alike  a'ul  buyers   in   frequent    instances  are  Imdint'  it   Jiee- 

have  or.lers  ahead  for  months  that  thev  have  lieen  un-  c^'^arv    to    pay    premiums    to    oi.tam    (piiek    deliveries 

al)le  to   fill       Kraft,  which   has  hen  .seilintr  at   12c  for  '''1"'    iniprovenient    m   railroad   conditions   has  resulted 

III.,    past    week    or   two.   took   another  jump   of   half  a  "'    ''"f-"''"   amounts    ot    i)aper    lienitr    received    m    New 

,.cnt   a   pound   this  week   and   is  now  quoted  at   12i/jc  Vork  and  at  other  lar-c  cons.imiiifr  l"""ts._   Mills  are 

for  immediate  deliverv  f.o.h.  mill  hut  a  comparativelv  f-'-'tting  shipments  nnder  way  with  less  ditticulty  and 

small  quantitv  is  hein-  sold  owin-  to  the  .shortafje  and  c-onsiprnments  are  reachiufr  their  destination  with  le.ss 

as  the  sales  price  depends  u| that   prevailing  when  delay-     At  the  same  time    local  paper  merchants  have 

the  f-oods  are  shipped   huvcrs  do  not   know  just   what  as   yet    succeeded    hut    .sliojhtly    m    their    efforts    to    111- 

Ihev  will  have  to  pav  foi'  their  shipiuents.  '■'•''asc  stocks.     This  is  because  as  fast  as  i.aper  arrives 

from    manufacturers    it    is    hein^    hauled    direct     from 

Stationery  Manufacturers.  railroad  cars  to  .•onsumin<r  plants  and   jobbers  rarely 

Stationery  manufacturers  report  a  continuance  of  ^f.^  ;,  sizable  lot  which  they  are  at  lil)erty  to  put 
an  exceptionally  busy  season  with  a  continued  demand  on  the  shelves  in  their  .storerooms.  Buyers  seek- 
for  all  lines  of  papeteries.  blank  books,  luids  and  en-  i„j,  fj-p,,;!)  supplies  of  most  kinds  of  paper  cnnse- 
velopes  and  arc  hampered  in  tlieir  operations  by  the  (|ueiitly  e.xperience  much  difficulty  in  locatin<r  the 
prevailing:  shortafre  of  all  lines  of  jiaper.  Ileli).  botli  ,l,.-ired  quantities.  The  prreat  i)reponderaiice  of  sup- 
male  and  female,  is  hard  to  fret  and  in  many  cases  fe-  j,|y  comintr  from  mills  is  i)ai)er  aln^ady  owned  by 
male  help  that  has  been  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  consumers  and  rejiresents  d.'liveries  wliicli  have  been 
yirls  cominfi  over  from   the  Old   Country  has   proved  )|,.],|  „p  f,,,.  j^^^g  fj„jp 

restless  witli  a  eonse(iuent  moviiin'  on  to  other  lines  of  .-,•,,.                                      •        , 

.,,  Demand  ror  certain  kinds  ol  pajier  is  not  as  iiointcd 

Bag  and  Paper  Stocks.  »«  '^  -J^^s  »P  *"  «  «!'f"-t  ^^l'''^  a-o      Nevertheless  cur- 

rent  demand   is  easily  in  excess  or  available  supplies, 

Mi.xed    papers    and    print    manilas    are   inereasino:ly  j,„   ,1,,,^   jj^p   recession    in    lniyin<r'in   some   quarters   is 

scarce  and  botli  vdg  and  paper  stock  have  under!i:one  scarcely  noted  and  cannot   be  cla.ssed  as  an  important 

substantial    increases    in    prices    in    most    lines.     News  ,„;,,-ket    factor    at    the    monient.      Publishers    of    daily 

1111(1   maua/.inc  pa|)Prs  are  showing  sipns  of  slackeninfr  newspapers  are   keepiii'r  nut   of  the  si>ot   market   to  as 

and  some  of  the  mills  are  proinsr  out  of  the  market  in  i,„.„p   j,„    extent   as   their   i)rcssin<r   needs   will    permit, 

these  jrradcs.     There  is  an  excellent  demand  for  all  of  Buying   of  wrappin?  and   tissue   papers  does  not   ap- 

the  white  frradc^s.     All  p;rades  of  new  cotton  euttinjrs  proximate  quite  the  volume  that  it  did.  and  there  are 

are  in  excellent  demand  and  prices  are  on  the  up  grade  indications   in    other   diriM'tions   of   buyers   havin<r   re- 

both  in  f'li'-^rla  ai'd  the  States.     The  only  irrades  not  duced   their  operations   in   a   measure  at   least, 

moving  freely  are  flocks  and   satinet    "f  yl'-h   th-M-  ^^^^^  ,^^^  ^^,  ^p^^.^,,^;,,^   j,,  ,,,„,aar<l   rolls  are  freelv 

seems  to  be  a  good  supply  in  the  mills.     Other  grades  ^^j|.^^_^   ^^   ^2   cents   upward   per   pound   and    transient 

are  not   |)lentitul.  buyers   are   absorbing   every    j)ound    of    pa])er   coming 

Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Prices.  into  tlie   market.     The   fact   that   large   publishers  are 

\o.  1  shirt  cuttings SOc  refraining  from  buying  in   the  open   market  has  little 

\o    1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings He  visible    intlucncc    on    the    market    for   the   reason   that 

No    1   f-mcv  shirt  ciittin<'s                 VW-'f  "'f'^''"'  '"'ycrs  arc  actively  in  need  ot  supplies  and  are 

\o'  1  blue'overall  cnttiiu--s              13l/of  faking  offerings  as  rapidly  as  they  become  available. 

Uleached  shoe  clip            "                     16c  ^^^^^^   "*'"■*'   ""   '"    -""'^   demand   but   few   are   turning 

White  cotton   hosierv  cuttings l^c  out  this  product  at  present  and  the  amount   is  almost 

Light  colored  hosierv  cuttings He  ''ntirelv  shy    ot  stocks.     On  the  first  of  July  the  new 

\>,v   li-rht   flanellette  cuttings He  contract  basis  of  the  International  I  aper  Company  on 

No  •'  white  shirt  cuttiiKrs                     l^'-^'i'  >"o''  "e^-'^print  of  o-,  cents  per  pound  at  nulls  becomes 

i'itv  thirds  and  blues   rre,,acked  1 oUc  effective,  and  it     i.s  a   foregone  conclusion  that  other 

{•'locks  md  sitinettes                                                     ;l'3.2."i  manufacturers  will  follow  suit  and  advance  their  price 

Tiilor  ri"s    '              -t^l'iO  f"  contract  customers  to  proportionate  levels. 

(I, ,1111V  ba"giiig ■*''  I'lc  book   i>aper  market   is  firm  and   available   sup- 
Manila  rope '''V2C  lilies  are  just  about  as  tight  as  they  have  been  at  aii.v 

.\o.  1  white  enveloi)e  cuttings $fi.7ii  time  during  the  active  period  of  the  past  few  months. 

No.  1  soft  white  white  shavings .+(5.7.")  Publishers  are  taking  all  mills  will  give  tiieni  and  arc 

White  P.lanks ^-^.QO  constantly  on  the  lookout  foi-  additional  tonnages,  so 

Heavy  Ledger  Stock , .+8.80  that  demand  shows  no  let  up.     It  is  an  accepted  fact 

No.  1   magtrzine ^ ^^M  that  the  average  publislier  of  magazines  and  periodi- 

Xo.  1   book  stock .+mo  cals   is  short   of  jiaper  against  potential    requirements 

No!  1  ]VIanilas ••  ■  •  •  +4.ri0  during  the  balance  of  the  year,  and  every  probability 

Xo'  1  ))rint  ^lanila +2.50  would  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  a  very  strong  book  paper 

Folded  news +2.25  situation  for  months  to  come.     Machine  finished  book 

Over  issue,  news papers  are  quotable  at  around  16  cents  a  poundjn  the 

{^,..jft +4.25  open  market  and  sized  and  sni>crcalendered  at  IT  cents 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers +2.00  and  higher. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MAGAZINE 
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q-RADE-nARK- 

Rr6l5TERE0 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

—ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^Helsingfors,  Finland 

a   combination    of  the  foremost    Ground    Wood   Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Fmland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards   and  dry   and  wet  Brown    and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  gettmg  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Telephone:  Murray  Hill  4246-47 
"    2170 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 
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Wrajijiiiifrs  are  iiiovinfr  in  little  litrliter  voliiiiie,  as 
are  tissues,  this  heiii-;  due  apparently  to  the  slowinjr 
n|i  of  activity  in  retail  inerehandisinfr  lines.  Depart- 
ment stores  and  the  "reneral  run  of  retail  estahlisli- 
nieiits  are  not  iloin<r  the  business  at  present  the.v  were 
some  time  haeU  and  thci'e  is  conseqneiitl.v  less  wrap- 
pinfr  and  tissue  paper  heinj;'  used.  (Quotations  ai-e 
maintained,  however,  and  mills  as  a  rule  appear  to 
have  all  the  orders  hooked  that  the.v  can  eomt'ortalily 
aeeoniodate  for  a  time. 

Fine  i)ai)ers  are  in  steady  demand  and  i)riees  hold 
firm.  Manufacturers  are  o))eratiii<):  under  pressure 
in  an  effort  to  make  headway  in  eatehinp  up  with  or- 
ders, and  mills  are  freciuenfl.v  raisinfr  prices  on  some 
jiTades  of  honds  aiul  ledgers. 

The  board  market  is  stron<r.  Box  makers  a-p 
■•■I'  idnall.v  commeneinp:  to  cover  lato  summer  and  early 
ImII  re(|uirements  and,  with  mills  alread.v  sold  ahead 
for  several  months,  a  very  firm  tone  ensues.  Prices, 
while  haiijrinfr  around  the  same  levels,  are  lookinjr 
decidedl.v  upward,  and  it  would  seem  that  quotations 
will  touch  new  high  levels  before  the  upswing  of  the 
market  is  ultimatel.v  checked  for  good.  News  board 
is  toda.v  sellinfjc  readil.v  for  spot  shinmojit  at  $1:1')  a 
ton  and  more,  while  |)lain  chip  board  is  ipiotcd  at 
$110  to  :i;lir). 

CKOl'Xl)  WOOD.— The  demand  for  «roundwood 
is  active  and  the  market  presents  a  very  firm  under- 
tone, (^onsumers,  who  show  clearly  by  their  actions 
that  the.v  are  in  need  of  fresh  supplies,  are  .searching: 
in  every  direction  where  the.v  are  likel.v  to  locate  pulp 
and  arc  fi'ccl.v  meetinfj;  the  fifrures  asked  when  findinj;- 
supi)lies  available.  Sales  of  spruce  pulp  of  prime 
qualit.v  for  spot  shipment  at  $115  are  growinpr  quite 
common  and  there  have  been  instances  where  buyers 
have  paid  $125  and  higher,  one  ease  being  definitel.v 
known  where  a  sale  of  several  carloads  of  ground- 
wood  was  made  at  $127.50  per  ton.  Demand  is  com- 
ing from  various  sources.  Hoard  mills,  newsprint 
nianuracturcrs  :ind  various  other  consumers  are  inquir- 
ing for  supplies  and  are  all  activel.v  operating  as  bu.v- 
crs. 

CHK.MICAL  PULP.  —  The  demand  for  chemical 
wood  ludp  continues  brisk  and  new  high  prices  have 
been  scored  on  some  grades.  The  market  is  almost 
bare  of  most  kinds  or  sulphite,  as  well  as  soda  pulp, 
and  such  small  tonnages  as  find  their  way  into  the 
transient  trade  are  being  eagerly  snajiped  up  at  stiff 
prices.  Newsprint  sulphite  has  sold  at  8  cents 
a  pound  at  pulp  mills,  probabl.v  establishing 
a  record  value  for  this  grade  of  pulp  for  all  time.  Do- 
nu'stic  easy  bleaching  sulphite  has  fetched  close  to 
10  cents,  and  domestic  kraft  has  realized  above  7  cents 
per  pound  and  Scandinavian  kraft  7.50  to  7.75  cents. 
There  is  little  or  no  foreign  supply  of  sulphite  being 
offered  on  the  spot  in  this  country.  Warehouse  stocks 
have  been  cleaned  out  and  such  pulp  as  is  being 
brought  acro.ss  the  Atlantic  at  present  is  foresold  be- 
fore it  arrives.  There  is  a  little  freer  offering  on 
tiie  part  of  Scandinavian  producers  rejiortcd  by  im- 
porters but  the  prices  demanded  are  almost  iirohibi- 
tory,  being  so  far  out  of  line  with  those  ]>rcvailing  in 
the  domestic  market. 

RAGS. — Papermaking  rags  have  eased  off  a  bit  in 
dcnumd  and  value  within  the  past  few  days.  This 
condition  is  attributed  to  two  main  causes,  one  of 
which  is  the  season  of  the  .vear  and  the  other  that 
with  railroad  transportation  imiiroved  mills  are  now 
getting  rags  bought  some  time  ago,  thus  enabling  them 
to  liokl  off  in  bu.ving  in  ]iart.     It  is  proverbial  in  the 


s|)ring  and  early  summer  for  paper  manufacturers  to 
limit  their  i)urchases  of  rag  stock  and  it  is  not  .sur- 
piising  that  the  market  has  assumed  a  quieter  ])0si- 
tion  .just  at  present  despite  that  mills  arc  running  on 
the  voluminous  scale  they  are.  IJoofing  rags  have 
been  chiefl.v  affected  by  the  easing  off  in  prices,  which 
is  but  logical  when  it  is  considered  that  this  is  the 
class  of  material  produced  in  greatest  tonnage.  Where 
felt  manufiU'turers  a  short  time  ago  were  pa.ving  $70 
per  ton  for  roofing  rags,  they  are  now  securing  stock 
at  as  low  as  $60,  and  dealers  are  letting  go  of  material 
freely  at  the  lower  level.  Thirds  and  blues  also  are 
tending  off  in  price  aiul  repacked  blues  are  available 
in  some  <|uarters  at  4.75  cents  a  pound  at  shipping 
))oinfs.  Old  white  rags  remain  (juotably  stead.v  and 
are  moving  into  consuming  channels  in  consistent 
fashion.  One  reason  for  the  active  demaiul  for  whites 
is  that  mills  are  still  having  trouble  obtaining  bleach- 
ing materials  and  are  therefore  buying  white  rags 
because  they  do  not  require  bleaching.  New  cuttings 
of  most  kiiuls  also  are  in  good  call  and  are  ruling  firm 
in  jirice. 

P.VPEK'  STOCK. — Reflecting  the  .strong  position 
of  the  woodpulp  market,  most  grades  of  waste  papers 
are  in  active  demand  ami  hold  firm  in  value.  Having 
tlifficulty  in  securing  all  the  pulp  needed,  numerous 
paper  and  board  manufacturers  are  utilizing  larger 
amounts  of  old  jiaper.  and  dealers  and  packers  say 
the.v  are  hard  put  to  it  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  their 
customers.  Hard  white  shavings  of  No.  1  (piality  have 
sold  at  as  high  as  7.75  cents  a  pound  at  shii)|)ing  points, 
while  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  are  readily  bringing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  6.50  cents.  Old  kraft  paper 
is  in  pointed  call  and  is  selling  at  5  cents  f.o.b.  poin's 
of  shipment.  There  is  also  a  strong  demand  for  No. 
1  mixed  pajicrs,  for  which  de4ders  are  obtaining  l.i'O 
to  2  cents  per  pound  at  shipjiing  points.  Rooks  an  ' 
magazines  have  shown  a  slightly  easier  trend  and 
quotations,  being  the  one  exception,  are  a  shade  iin- 
der  recent  levels,  purchases  of  No.  1  heavy  book*' be- 
ing reported  by  mills  at  3.50  cents. 


GEN.  WHITE  FOR  IMPERIAL  FORESTRY 
CONFERENCE. 

(Jen.  .1.  B.  White.  i>f  .Montreal,  who  commanded  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Battalion  in  the  late  war  and  acteil 
as  official  ad\iser  on  forestry  .subjects  to  the  British 
army  authorities  in  France,  lias  been  invited  througli 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
and  the  governoi-  general's  office  to  be  one  of  Can- 
ada's representatives  at  the  lm]>ei-ial  Forestry  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  London,  England,  July  5  to  12. 

The  conference  is  the  outcome  of  a  special  act  pas.s- 
ed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  ai)pointing  a  forestry 
commission  and  jircscribing  its  functions.  The  con- 
ference will  relate  to  the  supply  and  utilization  of  tim- 
ber in  the  Empire,  the  organization  of  forest  services 
and  the  sub.iects  of  forest r.v  education  and  research, 
including  the  education  aiul  training  of  forest  officers 
and  foresters. 

Cien.  White  is  a  direi-tor  of  the  Kioiilmi  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  Limited  and  directs  the  extensive 
forest  operations  of  that  company.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Woodlands  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  and  one  of  Cana<la's  recognized 
autiiorities  on  forestry  sub.jccts.  His  selection  by  the 
British  government  to  i)e  one  of  Canada's  rejiresent- 
atives  at  the  Imperial  Forestry  Conference  is  regarded 
as  a  recognition  of  tlie  imiiortant  services  he  rendered 
the  Empire  during  the  war. 
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THE  MARVEL  BULL  SCREEN  CLEANER 

THE  EQUIPMENT  THAT  SAVES  LABOR,  POWER,  SPACE,  MATERIAL  TIME  &  MONEY 


Jtlvr^^r 


NO  MORE  WASTE 
PERFECT  RECOVERY 

NO  LOSS  OF  TIME 

SOLD  F.O.B. 

FACTORY 

ONE  SCREEN  TO 

REPLACE  3  or  4 

NO  LOSS  OF  PULP 


Sh,iirrJ>lf , 


ERECTED  UNDER 
OUR  SUPERVISION 

FLOOR  SPACE 

REQUIRED  12'x20' 


Space  reduced  by  ''/^ 
Labor  reduced  by  '/s 
Power  reduced  by  Va 
Production  increased 

by  2%, 


WHY  S? 


-Why  is  space  reduced  by  2/',i  '1 

-Because  the  MARVEL  CLEANER  with  one  Screen  wil 

suffice  any  production. 
-Why   is  labor  reduced   by  2/3  ? 
-Because  one  Operator  will  suffice  any  equipnieut. 
-Why  is  power  reduced  by  2/."!  ? 


— Because    of    easy    aiul    smooth    operation    under    siuf;ln 

action,  by  a  Poney  Motor. 
— Why  is  production  increased  2%  'i 
— Because   of   perfect   recoverj' — Not   a   particle   of    rulp 

wasted  through  overflow  or  otherwise. 
— Positively     ONE     DOLLAR     saved     on     every     ton     of 

rjriiider   production. 


MINIMUM  DAILY  SAVING-$200.00"FOR  A  200  TON  MILL 
NO  DELAYS  QUICK  DELIVERY  QUICK  ERECTION  NO  STOPPAGE 

We  supply  Drawings  and  specifications  for  Constructions  of  Bull  Sreens 

based  on  Mill  Production 

WHEN     WRITING    KOR    SPECI  KIC:.\TIONS    DO    .NOT    V  ML    TO    .STATE    MILL    PRODUCTION 

MODERN  PATENTS  COMPANY 


P.O.  Box  73 


Sole  Manufacturers  and  Patentees 

General  Offices:  GRAND'MERE,   QUI:.,  Canada 
Banque  National  Building 


Bell  Tel.  7 
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FABLES  FROM  MILL  PRACTICE 

n.v  11.  'ITKSS 

The  chemist  of  the  Wake  aiui  Doin  Paper  Co.,  beiiif? 
interested  in  machinery,  and  inquisitive  as  to  an  a- 
hnndant  use  of  luhricatin};  oil  evident  on  the  floor  and 
frequently  on  his  collars,  was  strolling  easually  round 
the  back  of  Xo.  1  machine — that  is,  his  mental  attitude 
was  casual, — (uic  does  not  stroll  easually  at  the  back 
of  a  paper  machine  without  (irejudiee  to  one's  depeiul- 
ents — whcTi  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  some- 
what sinjrular  behavior  of  the  line  shaft  in  the  bay  just 
ahead.  There  was  a  post  han<rer  but  the  bearinjr  was 
{rone  and  the  center  of  the  shaft  was  describinfr  a  cir- 
cle which  the  chemist  found  to  be  roufjhly  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  diameter,  by  holdinfr  his  rule  to  the 
wall  and  notiiifi'  the  swin<r  of  the  shaft. 

He  remarked  the  fact  to  the  millwrijrlit,  old  Li<rc 
Bolter,  who  frequently  claimed  to  liave  initiated  I\lr. 
Houtau  Doin  into  machine  shop  practice  at  the  early 
age  of  five  years  and  six  months. 

"Yessir,  and  "ee  sez  'Thank  you,  Mister  Bolter.  I 
like  the  forgre  best'  'ee  sez — and  him  only  five  and  a 
half." 

"Yep,  I  know  it,  had  to  take  the  bearin'  out,  it  prot 
so  blamed  hot.  Its  allrifrht.  I  slacked  up  the  bolts  on 
the  next  couplin'.  I'm  lookin<r  after  it,  just  ea.se  up  the 
bearin 's  a  little  each  side  an'  give  'er  plenty  of  oil." 

"That's  just  it,  Bolter,  we'er  using  too  much  oil 
round  here,  we've  got  to  cut  it  out.  Can't  you  line  up 
that  shaft?" 

"Looka  here  Test  Tubes,  you  go  back  to  your  little 
smell  bunk.  I've  kep  this  old  pile  of  junk  movin', 
goin'  twenty  years,  an'  if  I  start  linin'  an'  truin'  all 
the  places  you'd  like  me  to,  we'd  have  to  quit  makiii' 
paper. 

"Didn't  I  take  up  the  bolts  on  the  stuff  pump 
th'other  day  an'  didn't  she  yank  up  the  floor  and  bust 
a  sprinkler  head  over  old  Sandy  who  wuz  clearin'  out 
number  three  filer  down  below  with  the  extension 
cord  an'  he  dropped  it  and  was  like  to  get  drowned  in 
the  dark  'cept  I  heard  him  yellin'  an'  he  holds  it  agin 
me  that  is  rhucnmtiz  is  givin'  him  hell.  No,  we  buys 
oil  to  keep  us  ruiinin'  'an  I'll  put  oil  wher:^  I  want  to." 

MORAL:— If  you  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks, 
get  a  new  dog. 


You   cannot    dream  yourselves  into   character.     You 
must    hammer    and    forge    one    for   ycuirsclf. — Froude- 


WAR  NOW  TURNED  ON  "T.B." 

Confidence  that  Canada  will  .sJiortly  lie  the  scene 
of  a  nation-wide  campaign  against  tuiiercniosis  was 
expressed  by  the  Superior  Board  of  Health  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  at  its  latest  meeting,  through  its  com- 
mittee on  tui>erculosis,  Dr-  J.  R.  Laberge,  chairman; 
Dr.  E.  M.  Desaulniers  and  Dr.  C.  R.  Paquin.  This 
committee  has  jjrepared  for  the  province  a  com))rchen- 
sible  schenu'  for  a  permanent  anti-tuberculosis  service, 
and  voices  Quebec's  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  other 
provinces  in  a  general  warmpon  the  White  Plague. 

Canada,  with  her  new  Department  of  Health  at  Ot- 
tawa, to  co-ordinate  and  ob.serve  the  whole  country, 
possesses  machiiu-ry  for  the  most  effective  anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign  ever  undertaken  in  the  Dominion. 
Public  opinion  is  ready  and  waiting,  for  the  ravages 
of  tuberculosis  have  received  wide  pid)licity  in  recent 
months.  The  need  of  the  people  for  i)rotection  passes 
all  precedents,  since  high  food  prices  have  tempted 
towards  under-nourishment,  or  actually  make  such  a 
mode  of  living  inevitable. 

The  opportunity  for  a  great  national  advancement 
is  open  before  the  i)ublic,  a  challenge  to  the  sympathy 
and  honor  of  responsible  citizens.  JIany,  many  years 
of  tiresome  propaganda  will  not  accomplish  the  good 
that  will  flow  from  a  united  effort  now  to  make  Cana- 
dians better  fitted  to  resist  this  crushing  disease. 

Quebec  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  readiness 
with  which  her  health  authorities  have  placed  them- 
selves ready  to  serve  the  province  and  the  country. — 
Montreal  Star. 


OFFICE  MANAGER  NOT  A  PAPER  MAKER. 

Readers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  ^lagazine  have  ])rob- 
ably  smiled  at  the  mistake  which  appeared  in  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Modern  Patents  Company,  Reg.  in 
last  week's  issue — 

It  is  quite  evident  that  someone  on  our  staff  does 
not  know  the  difference  between  a  Bull  Screen  and  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  much  less  to  say  a  One  Man  Mat 
^lachine  which  is  an  entirely  new  article. 

The  One  ^lan  Mat  JIachine  is  a  specialty  of  the  Mo- 
dern Patents  Company,  Redg.  which  also  manufact- 
ures the  Bull  Screen,  hence  the  intcrcliiiiiirc  of  the  il- 
lusion. 


The  man  who  hasn't  the  time  to  do  things  that  are  The  man  who  is  really  accomplishing  something  does 

wortii  while  is  probably  doing  some  things  that  are  not.      not  have  time  to  stand  around  telling  about  it. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 


50  E.  42nd  STREET 


8311 

TELEPHONES  8312  MURRAY  HILL 

8313 


NEW  YORK 


Write  us  when 
you  have  any 
surplus  of 


Ground  Wood 


Bleached  or  Un- 
bleached. We  are 
always  in  the  mar- 
ket. 


Thill 
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WHAT  F.  A.  S.  MEANS. 

A  e()rres|i()iideiit  writes  the  Pulp  and  Pajier  Maga- 
zine as  follows  : 

"I  have  noticed  in  market  quotations,  material 
quoted  at  so  much  "F.  A.  S.  Position."  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  out  what  V.  A.  S.  stands  for,  and  I 
would  be  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  any  information 
regarding  this.'' 

As  others  may  be  interested  in  the  matter,  we  re- 
peat a  definition  of  the  term  by  Mr.  Guy  Tombs,  trans- 


portation expert  in  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Co. 
On  an  f.a.s.  or  f.o.b.  Seaboard  quotation,  the  buyer 
must  be  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  after  the  goods 
have  been  delivered  alongside  of  the  ship  at  the  At- 
lantic i)ort,  and  makes  all  elaims  to  which  he  may 
be  entitled  under  the  insurance,  directly  on  the  under- 
writers, also  takes  delivery  and  pays  costs  of  discharge 
lighterage  and  landing  at  the  foreign  port  of  destin- 
ation, in  accordance  with  the  bill  of  lading  clauses, 
and  pays  the  foreign  customs  duties  and  wharfage 
charges  if  any. 


We    are    prepared    to    deliver 

promptly  in  any    desired 

quantity  the  following: 

Auramine 

Basic  Green 

Chrysoidine  R 

Chrysoidine  Y 

Methyl  Violet 
Orange 

Basic  News  Blue 
Caustic  Soda 
Stearate  of  Calcium 
Stearate  of  Alumina. 
Bismarck  Brown 
Pulp  Colors 

Vegetable  Tallow 
Casein 

Soda  Ash 

Bleaching  Powder 

A.    Klipstein    &  Company,    Ltd. 

12  St.  Peter  St.,  Montreal. 

Sole  Selling  Agents  for 
A.  Klipstein  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 


The  Pulp  and  Paper 
Trading  Company 

21  East  40th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Dealers  in  domestic  pulp — ^chemical  and  mechanical 
— and  paper. 

.\GENTS    FOR 

J.  &  J.  Rogers  Company 

Ausable  Forks,  New  York 

Canadian  Kraft,  Limited 

Three  Rivers,  Que. 


DEALERS    IN 


Wayagamack  Kraft  Pulp 
Proctor  and  Gamble  Distributing  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Bleached  Cotton  Hull  Fibre  Pulp 

Mills  at  Augusta,  Ga. 

EA.STERN    AGENTS    FOR 

Port  Huron  Mitscherlich  Sulphite 

Made  by  the  PORT  HURON  SULPHITPIand  PAPER  CO. 
Port  Huron,  Mich. 


Pulp  Mill  Machinery 

DIFFUSERS  DISC  EVAPORATORS 

PULP  DIGESTERS  MELT  TANKS 

CAUSTICIZERS  INCINERATORS 

ETC. 

BOILERS 


SCOTCH   MARINE  RETURN  TUBULAR 

VERTICAL 


'Triple  Effect  tvaporators  niatfe  and    in.^lalled  by   us  in  the 
Sulphate  Mill  at   Beaver    (  uve.    B.C." 


Western  Agents  for 

SWENSON  EVAPORATOR  CO.      S 
OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


VANCOUVER.B.C. 
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I  ONTARIO 

The   Banner   Province 


Ontario  has  pulpwood  areas  practically  illimitable,  and  offers  a  great  ^ 

field  for  those  desirous  of  embarking  in  the  pulp  and  paper  making  indus-  ^ 

try.  ^ 

Ontario  has  innumerable  waterfalls  capable  of  supplying  power  for 

all  manufacturing  purposes,  which  are  obtainable  on  reasonable  terms,  subject  \a 

to  development.  ^ 

Ontario  has  large  pulp  and  paper  .^ills  in  operation  at  Iroquois  Falls,  (^ 

Metagami,  Ottawa,  Sturgeon  Falls,  Spanish  River,  Sault  Ste.   Marie,  Dryden  l^ 

and  Fort  Frances.  %■ 

Ontario  is   traversed  east   and  west   by  three   great   transcontinental  Jo' 

railways,  affording  excellent  transportation  facilities.  (>v 

Ontario's  natural  resources  of  mineral,  pulpwood.  timber  and  water  <>n^ 

powers  are  unequalled  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  o^ 

For  full  particulars  as   to  Ontario's   great   resources   and   the   advan-  l^ 

tages  offered  for  large  wood-using  industries,  apply  to —  >P 


P< 


K  G.  H.  Ferguson,  g 

J57  MINISTER  OF  LANDS,  FORESTS  AND  MINES  ^ 

%?  TOROr^O  ^ 
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